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A  X  urbiinc  violinist  from  Ctimo,  who 
•*'*'  W  the  orchestra  in  the  theatre  of 
!ny  natire  t<»wn,  first  revoiih'il  to  me  the 
Kjiieure.in  fi«le  nf  lifo.  My  cMeM  of 
ihut  Riisti'n^  C(unmuiiity«  were  anxious 
T'I'mMitj*;  they  did  evrrythin":  by  ride; 
•I  thrifty.  qrJive  »jet,  who.-e  ideul  wns  re- 
-j-ecta^^ility,  and  their  universal  test 
c  luimon  senses-formalists,  uiilitari- 
:iii«.  who  eat.  walked,  transactt>d  hu'^i- 
Ti'-s,  married  and  died,  with  litth?  ap- 
!/'.ri:;f  «nii)tion.  and  in  a  perfectly 
•:•  e.-Mt  liiit  extn-mely  uninterestin;^^ 
iray.  .S'tinetimes  a  vapue  idea  ilitted 
^.■^•'*s  my  oViTtasked  hnun,  that  there 
■•:.*  raiothi'r  kind  nf  life  somewhere  (m 

•  .nii'j  and.  as  a  child,  I  wishrd  myself 
M  inc»>  Park,  with  that  amiable  ncjrress 
-iiiLnn::  tn  mi*  in  the  African  desert, 
rrj-o*f's  man  Fridr^y,  niilkin;::  goats,  or 

•  i-u  piMir  Inlzoni,  half- smothered  in 
I.,  jfnmy-diist  in  nn  Kjryptian  cata- 
coi'Tih  :»t  li-a-it,  that  I  mii^dit  try  another 
r.  :n'I:iDe  ^|dllTe ;  but  it  was  the  j'dljt 
vi  iliii!-.!  who,  apart  fn>m  books,  con- 
vln'^fd  me  tii**ri'  was  an  absnhiti'lv  «*ii- 
;  'Vai.Ii*  vi-in  in  tlif  mrre  act  '.'f  livin:'.  a 
■■■.-Jiv  t»  t.k**  ti:inir<  «'n*y,  a  ])f»s«*i!>h*  e.rt 

•  !*  i'lit;:;  I«'»;'py.  lie  U'iril  to  lirr-akfri^t  in 
r.    i!i'WiT'-d     ro^c  'It     rhmuhrc   at     tin 

'ell.  k.  th:i!.  i»y  the  half  lumr.  with  any 
■  Hf  wljn  wiJuM  st'»p  with  him  at  t!n> 
•:r-.'*.  e'ii7ii»r.  t.ike  Z">tfid  |rin<*h«'-s  nf 
>:.'VA,  j-at  l>iiy'i  nn  th«'  h'  ad,  liii^^^h  at 
r.  f:T*'  :riiic«.  l«h>k  in  at  >h'»j)  windnws. 
ni-'iblo  l:imps  of  snjTar.  p«'t  a  ci:;:iry, 
aZid.  eviTv  uiL'ht,  flourish  hi-  !f»w  with  a 
^nxj.vill   that  was  magiirtio.   All  tliis 
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was  such  avitdation  of  the  cm-rent  philo- 
sophy of  life,  sucli  a  free,  irresponsible, 
p'nial  exerpti«m  to  the  peneral  rule, 
that  it  fairlv  Ixiwilderod  mc  ;  and  all  tho 
answer  I  could  obtain,  when  trying  to 
solve  tho  problem  by  catcchismg  my 
respectable  ftdlow-citizens,  was,  *'  lie's 
an  Italifui."  Happy  race,  thought  I,  ex- 
empt from  care,  childn^n  of  nature,  liv- 
iu.ir  by  muMC !  Rut  thero  was  one 
more  specimen  of  the  nation  amcmg  us, 
whoso  demejuior  quite  contradicted  my 
theory.  ICvtry  afternoon  h(»  passed 
oiu"  house,  looking  ko  melancholy  and 
abstracted  tliat  it  made  one  pity  his 
beautiful  litth^  greyhound,  who  followed 
as  if  afraid  to  gambol.  That  slender  and 
sad  fiji^ure  was  a  perA^ct  contrast  to  the 
round,  chiri»ing  musician :  and  even  the 
tinkli'  of  his  dog's  silver  btdls  wns  f«>r- 
tigu  to  meiTinient.  One  day,  when  the 
hush  and  ploom  of  an  impending  thun- 
d»^r-storm  made  our  quiet  stre<'t  more 
dfserti'd  than  usual,  he  wtiit  by  witli  a 
shallow,  deepor  than  the  heavi-ns  wore, 
on  his  pale  l*»rehead,  and  the  dark  eye 
brlow  st'cm'^l  allv«;  with  thu  Intent  tin* 
of  a  mid  ii'solvi' ;  be  asci-nded  tin; 
;rrrini!o  strps  <»!'  a  mansi«)n,  wh«-re  we 
hrul  ttfii-n  se-'ii  biin  k»'i'i>ing  vipril  in  thi* 
sumiJHT  iMoiiidight ;  it  was  th-"'  home  <if 
a  fair.  w,:d;liy  }»:ipil,  wliom  ho  had 
WiHK  -1  in  vain;  tli«'  servant  ln'>it:it4Ml  t-' 
aduiit  him  :  he  ru-iicd  liy,  a'^frndod  to 
X\\\\  lidy's  b.jri;]oir,  d«'::iand»-d  a^a'n  to 
know  lier  firial  answi-r  to  }:is  ir^1■^istible 
jjas-^ioii.  v.-.is  oMiv'  mon*  c:.l.'uly  but 
firmly    denied,    plnc<*d   a   pistol  to  his 
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breast  and  shot  himself  dead.  His  corpse 
sti'etohed  on  the  floor,  with  the  little 
dog  crouched  upon  the  breathless 
chest,  and  moaning  piteously,  was  a 
spectacle  not  to  be  erased  from  a  young 
and  appalled  heart.  This  earlj  experi- 
ence of  the  actual  comedy  and  tragedy 
of  human  life,  identified  both,  to  my  im- 
agination, with  Italians.  Years  after, 
in  their  beautiful  land,  the  manners,  the 
incidents,  the  associations  and  the 
literature  expanded  and  confirmed  this 
impression.  I  witnessed  their  demon- 
strative habits,  the  gestures  of  the  mar- 
ket-place, the  language  of  the  passions, 
the  emotional  temperament,  the  ardor, 
the  sensibility,  and  the  exaggeration  so 
characteristic  of  that  home  of  genius, 
beauty  and  woe.  I  found  the  glow  of  his- 
tory and  art  in  the  living  men  and  wo- 
men around  me :  Salvator's  wildness, 
Machiavelli's  cunning,  Raphael's  ten- 
derness, Tasso's  romance,  Dante*s 
gloom,  Alfieri*8  pride,  Boccaccio's  luxu- 
ry of  sensation,  Titian's  radiant  color, 
Bellini's  sentiment,  Petrarch's  grace, 
yet  visible  on  the  bright  surface  or 
shadowy  depthof  actual  life;  and  under- 
stood why,  on  this  soil,  the  great  poet  of 
our  common  nature  sought  the  dra- 
matic story  and  the  impassioned  char- 
acter, whereon  to  graft  his  matchless 
conceptions.  Hence,  in  the  more  re- 
strained and  uniform  life  around  me,  I 
cannot  pass  unheeded  any  remnant  or 
token  of  that  ardent  clime.  Even  the 
poor  organ-grinder  is  to  me  a  pilgrim 
from  the  land  of  song,  and  the  image- 
vender  a  •* missionary  of  art;"  frescos 
and  maccaroni  breathe  of  Rome  and 
Naples;  an  old  master,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  one,  inspires  reverence,  and 
the  tenor  who  is  so  ridiculously  jealous 
of  the  prima  donna,  the  basso  who  is  so 
boastful  of  his  hunting  achievements, 
and  only  shoots  sparrows,  and  blows 
off  his  nngers;  and  the  barytone  who 
has  such  a  conceit  of  his  horseman- 
ship and  rides  like  a  goose,  excite  a  cer- 
tain sympathy — they  are  so  like  chil- 
dren in  tne  dwarfed  manhood  of  their 
nation's  civic  infancy,  dashed  to  sub- 
serviency by  ill-fortune,  and  elated  to 
complacent  self-confidence  by  success. 
Italian  refugees,  without  resources 
or  education,  suffer,  here  and  else- 
where, the  worst  penalties  of  expa- 
triation. The  recent  appeal  of  mne 
Tuscan  peasants  to  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  New  York,  exposes  the 
fraudulent  means  resorted  to  abroad,  to 


shake  off  the  irritating  load  of  unpro- 
vided labor;  and  there  is  no  class  of 
emigrants,  who,  from  their  want  of 
adaptation,  strong  home  attachments, 
and  inability  to  cope  with  a  new  climate 
and  foreign  habits,  claim  such  ready 
sympathy.  Among  the  large  interme- 
diate class,  between  the  contadini  and 
the  highly  cultivated,  this  natural  inapti- 
tude, sensitiveness,  and  ignorance  of 
the  world,  produce  some  ludicrous  con- 
trasts of  character  and  circumstances, 
they  often  prove  the  most  difficult  peo- 
ple to  help,  the  most  amiable  of  mar- 
plots, as  a  few  sketches  of  my  pro- 
teges will  illustrate : 

R  Dottore  brought  municipal  certifi- 
cates, heavy  with  seals  and  faded  rib- 
bons, and  chirography  attesting  his  to- 
ragio  during  a  pestilence  in  tne  little 
town  of  the  Roman  states,  where  his 
life  hitherto  had  glided  on  serenely 
between  monotonous  provincial  bounds. 
Swarthy,  melancholic,  and  sensitive,  he 
wore  only  black — ^not  even  a  blanched 
collar  relieving  the  solemn  costume; 
lithe,  nervous,  agile,  brooding,  and 
mart3nr-like,  he  looked  unutterable  woe 
from  his  dark,  gloomy  eye  to  his  flitting 
smile  and  deprecating  motion — a  gen- 
tie  cross  between  Macmiavelli  and  Wer- 
ther.  For  his  narrow  experience  and 
delicate  organization  the  political  crisis 
had  proved  too  great  a  trial.  Sent  to 
the  Roman  assembly,  because  of  his  pri- 
vate worth,  the  bold  words  of  the  Tri- 
umvir and  the  fierce  valor  of  Garibaldi, 
the  noise  of  bombs,  the  glitter  of  French 
bayonets  and  the  sacnfice  of  patriots, 
were  too  much  for  nerve  and  heart ;  he 
stole  off  with  the  earliest  fugitives  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  America  un- 
scathed; but  a  thousand  fears  pur- 
sued him — he  was  jealous  of  his  wife 
left  behind ;  jealous  of  his  brother  exiles ; 
jealous  of  his  new  patrons  ;  of  Austrian 
spies ;  of  encroachmg  poverty  ;  of  the 
law,  and  the  Pope.  He  had  a  habit  of 
stepping  quickly  aside,  as  if  in  danger  of 
a  shot ;  of  gliding  stealthily;  of  glancing 
furtively — he  acted  like  a  man  with 
blood-hounds  on  his  track  and  a  price 
on  his  head,  and  this  unconscious  be- 
trayal of  an  apprehensive  mood  in  an 
American  city,  was  a  most  affecting 
token  of  the  keen  and  cruel  despotism 
he  had  tried  to  brave  and  vainly  escaped. 
His  presence  was  like  **  ooming 
events,"  and  ^  cast  a  shadow  before." 
He  would  sit  for  hours,  silent,  dark, 
almost    reproachful,  in   fgkj  drawing- 
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roomy,  and  amid  cheerful  com  pony. 
He  grew  tremulous  when  liberal  opin- 
ions were  ascribed  to  him,  repudiated 
the  Italian  movement  as  a  mistake, 
identified  Mazzini's  doctrines  with  fa- 
naticism, lamented  his  own  credulity, 
and  heartily  wished  himself  uncom- 
promised  as  of  old,  in  his  little  house 
m  the  pontifical  states.  The  difficul- 
ty in  securing  classes  for  7Z  DoUore  was, 
ttiat  he  gare  young  people  the  blues. 
They  began  by  sympathising  with  the 
mekmcholy  exile,  but  soon  finding  him 
inaccessible  and  suspicious,  the  lesson 
became  a  penance,  and  the  *  *  soft  bas- 
tard Latin'*  fraught  with  Dantesque  as- 
sociations of  darkness  and  doom. 

Every  week,  II  Dottore  came  to  me 
with  an  injured  air,  and  declared  he 
should  withdraw  fiom  this  and  the 
other  pupil — acquired  with  no  little  dif- 
ficulty— because  convinced  that  he  was 
employed  merely  from  pity ;  another 
he  renounced  for  the  reason  that  they 
£fered  in  political  opinions ;  a  third 
showed  too  much  levity ;  a  fourth  was 
uiti-CathoIic.  One  day  he  abruptly  took 
bis  iMve,  saying  he  should  go  to  Iowa, 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  I  ventured  to 
hint  that  his  delicate  frame  was  inade- 
quate to  rude  labor ;  that  his  sm^l  sav- 
ings would  not  purchase  land  enough; 
tlttt  his  education  and  tastes  would 
not  coalesce  with  hardy  and  illiterate 
neighbors  :  he  was  deaf  to  such  reason- 
ing, and,  with  visions  of  Cincinnatus, 
Pemey  and  Vaucluse,  went  forth  to  see 
his  oastle  in  the  air  vanish  before  the 
chins,  fever,  and  isolation  of  a  wet  prai- 
rie. 

My  next  proicgi  was  of  the  species 
militairt.  He  had  served  under  Guer- 
azn  in  Tuscany,  and  delivered  critical 
dissertations  upon  that  unfortunate  pa- 
tiiot'«  conduct,  as  technical  and  verbose 
as  Uncle  Toby's  on  the  famous  seige  of 
Xamnr.  He  affected  brief  sentences, 
made  copious  use  of  phrases  rife  among 
soldiers,  and  had  the  air  of  a  man 
firesh  firom  camp.  He  wore  a  faded 
blue  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  ;  his 
head  was  always  erect,  his  gesture  ab- 
rupt, hia  eye  stem,  and  his  intonation 
that  of  one  accustomed  to  call  the 
roll  or  echo  an  order.  His  very  huon 
gtomo  was  exploded  from  under  his 
leroe  moustadie.  If  I  ventured  an 
opinion  on  the  state  of  Europe,  he 
answered  by  army  statistics ;  if  I  sug- 
gested A  mversion,  an  acquaintance, 
or  A  book  that  did  not  chime  in  with 


his  humor,  he  responded*  in  a  lofty  and 
deprecatine  tone,  *'' Signor,  sono  sol- 
dato*^*  Had  he  been  the  commandant  of 
a  fortress,  and  myself  his  prisoner,  he 
could  not  have  stood  more  thorou^lily  on 
his  professional  dignity.  Although  Carlo 
Alberto*s  army  had  long  since  ceased 
to  exist,  he  spoke  of  it  as  if  entrenched 
near  by.  and  himself  absent  on  leave. 
All  this  time  the  poor  fellow  was  desti- 
tute, and  his  ostensible  motive  for  very 
frequent  visits  was  to  obtain  pupils. 
Those  I  succeeded  in  finding,  soon  grew 
weary  of  his  military  reserve  and  au- 
thoritative pronunciation,  and  regarded 
him  as  a  frigid  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw ; 
his  mole  pupils  feared  a  skallenge,  his 
female  a  catastrophe,  so  Ihtent,  fdert, 
official,  and  resolute  was  his  air.  He 
would  bow  stiffly  upon  entering  the 
room,  place  himself  squarely  in  a  seat, 
fix  his  eyes,  fold  his  arms,  hear  the  les- 
son as  if  it  were  an  indictment  for  trea- 
son, correct  an  error  sternly,  and,  with 
**  grim-visaged  war'*  on  his  brow,  seem 
every  moment  about  to  chant,  in  a  deep 
bass  voice,  Suoni  la  tromha  !  Nervous 
students  were  discomfited,  and  when 
they  resigned  this  ungenial  tuition,  and 
ventured  some  excuse  or  sympathizing 
word  with  the  quarter's  payment,  the 
giovane  soldato  would  thrust  the  cash 
uncounted  into  his  breast-pocket  and 
gravely  reply — Sono  in  esiglio  ;  vivo  per 
Lapatria  mia  ;  addiof  and  march  forth 
like  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  about 
to  storm  an  entrenchment.  When 
France  and  England  declared  war 
gainst  Russia,  he  came  to  me  with  an 
Extra  Sun  in  one  hand,  and  an  Ameri- 
can passport  in  the  other,  refusing  to  be 
seated  ;  and,  with  his  napless  hat  under 
his  arm,  and  his  high  stock  buckled 
tighter  than  ever,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  embarking  for  Turkey  the  next 
day,  to  join  the  Allies.  In  vain  I  repre- 
sented that  this  measure  would  bring  no 
advantage  to  his  country.  He  compla- 
cently informed  me  that  when  Russia 
was  subdued,  the  Italian  regiments 
would  instantly  proceed  to  take  Rome, 
bring  King  Bomba  to  a  court-martial, 
and  force  Sardinia  to  declare  a  republic ; 
and,  with  this  programme  sonorously 
enunciated,  he  cave  me  a  military  salute 
and  disappeared  forever. 

Then  came  the  Avocato^who  had  made 
a  figure  at  the  bar  of  Venice  in  his  youth, 
and  helped  overhaul  the  treacherous  ar- 
chives of  Austrian  rule,when  that  roman- 
tic city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
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tiooists.  Ho  had  what  Do  Starl  attrilmtrd 
to  Gouverneur  Morris,  Vair  tris  imposant; 
his  iron-gray  hair  and  lofty  forehead, 
broad  chest,  deliberate  carriage  and  dis- 
tinct, emphatic  speech,  seemed  to  assure 
me  that  an  exile  of  the  rational  school 
had  now  appeared.     There  was  no  im- 
pulse in  his  manner,  look,  or  words ; 
every  idea  he  expressed  was  a  formula ; 
even  words  of  mere  courtesy  were  ar- 
ranged like  a  proposition ;  all  he  had 
done  and  intended  to  do — from  a  pro- 
gramme  of  civil   government    to    the 
choice  of  a  lodging,  from  a  system  of 
tuition  to  the  tie  of  a  cravat — was  logic- 
ally stated.     Instead  of  the  exuberant, 
random  blo^li  of  **  Young  Italy,"  here, 
I  thought,  tVhs  an  old-fashioned  formal- 
ist, whom  it  was  only  requi.site  to  put  in 
a  satisfactory  traek,  and  he  would  jog 
on  prosperously.     This  view  was  en- 
couraged by  the  definite  aim  and  sensi- 
Jie   expectations  of  the  poor  Avocafo, 
whose  scrupulously  clean,  but  thread- 
bare,  apparel   hinted   too   plainly    the 
need  of  immediate  employment.      He 
proposed  to  find  a  situation  as  teacher 
of  languages  In  a  college,  and  there  was 
that  in  his  manners   and   appearance 
which  carried  with  them  a  strong  re- 
commendation for  such  an  office.     Let- 
ters were,  accordingly,  written,  profes- 
sors consulted,  testimonials  forwarded, 
and  interest  made  in  every  quarter ;  at 
last  came  an  offer  from  Michigan,  terms, 
situation,  and  prospects  all  that  could  bo 
hoped  for,  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasure 
to  know  that  my  dignified  and   argu- 
mentative friend  was  installed  in  a  re- 
spectable and  sufficiently  lucrative  post. 
A  few  months  elapsed,  when  he  made 
his  appearance  once  more,  better  dress- 
ed, more  robust,  and  a  little  more  lofty 
in  his  air  ;  his  salutation  was,  as  usual, 
elaborate   and    exact;    when    conclud- 
ed, he  spoke  of  the  weather,  the  last 
news  from  abroad,  and  other  incidental 
topics,  and,  upon  my  iuquiring  the  prob- 
able time  of  his  absence  from  the  col- 
lege,   ho  smiled  sarcastically,    and  re- 
marked that  he  had  left  never  to  return. 
I  ventured  to  ask  if  there  was  any  better 
place   ill    view?       **None    whatever." 
**  And  pray,  signor,  may  I  inquire  why 
you  gave  up  so  dosiniblo  a  means  of 
.subsistence  after  the  trouble  we  had  in 
procuring  it?"     Ho  drew  himself  up, 
raised  his  hand  gracefully,  and  assumed 
that  overwhelming  look  with  which  law- 
yers adduce  final  testimony  or  cliiu'h  an 
argument.   I  was  prepared  to  hear  of  an 
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invincible  obstacle  or  an  irreconcilable 
wrong.  Solemnly,  earnestly,  and  thrill- 
ingly  spoke  the  Avocato :  **  Per  tre 
mesi,  SignorCi  che  io  sono  stato  attacato  a 
quel  coltegiot  mi  hanno  dato  hrodo  a 
pranzo  tre  volte  soltante.^*  **  During 
three  months,  sir,  that  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  that  college,  they  gave  me 
soup,  at  dinner,  but  three  times !" 

There  is  still  an  evident  inkling  of  the 
feudal  sentiment  of  dependence  in  the  re- 
lation between  Italian  peasants  and  here- 
ditary landowners;  and  it  is  very  im- 
pressive to  an  American  to  recognize  this 
feeling  in  such  of  the  humbler  class  as 
become  either  his  employes  or  proteges. 
The  appeal  to  ^^  excetlenzah  protezione^^ 
is  strange  to  republican  ears,  and  the  ex- 
pectations thereby  cherished  quito  ro- 
mantic; but,  the  sentiment,  if  striking 
from  its  novelty  in  Italy,  is  almost  lu- 
dicrous, from   its  contrast  to   popular 
habits  and  the  prevalent  self-reliance  in 
New  York.     I  readily  forgave,  there- 
fore, tlie  surprised  grin  of  the  waiter 
who   beheld  my    first    interview    with 
Zanetti — a  comical-looking  fellow,  half 
contadino  and   half   exquisite,   with   a 
dash  of  the  harlequin  and  a  smattering  of 
all  accomplishments,  gyratory,  rhetorical 
and  poetic.     He  wore  a  conical  hat,  a 
slashed  velvet   coat,  a  very  gay  vest, 
somewhat  tarnLshed,  a  glittering  brooch, 
and  elaborate   watch-chain — exhibiting 
altogether  the  kind  of  flash  poverty  that 
instantly  reveals  a  continental  origin. 
Ho  led  by  the  hand  a  little  boy,  arrayed 
in  silk  of  varied  tints,  with  a  smutched 
face  and  a  brilliant  eye.  The  pair  looked 
like  actors  fresh  from  the  foot-lights  ; 
the  father  was   about  to  drop  on  his 
knees  as  he  proffered  a  begrimed  letter 
of  introduction,  addressed,  as  he  rcv<.^r- 
entially    declared,    to    the   Americano 
amico    d^Italia^    whom    he    considered 
his  unica  speranza  in  a  land  whoso  lan- 
guage ho  could  not  speak,  and  where, 
having  just  lauded  with  only  six  dollars, 
an  invalid  wife,  and  this  carissimo  bam- 
hinot  ho   confidently  expected  to  gain 
fame  and  fortune,  his  Ulustrissiino  pro- 
tcltore  to  provide  for  him,  meanwhile  I 
Here  was  a  new  dilemma — tho   Italian 
Monsieur  Tonson  once  more  under  a  new 
metiimorphosis ;  a  foreign  cross  between 
Skimpole   and   Micawber.      In    a    few 
days  ho  brought  me  a  circular  to  trans- 
late, which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  ingenious  eloquenco  of  the  latter; 
so  nicely  were  mingled  in  its  composi- 
tion, tho  plea  of  domestic  love  and  want. 
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with  the  progrommo  of  versatile  capa- 
bilities. Tliis  document  happened  to 
catch  the  eje  of  a  Methodist  agent 
skilled  in  the  pathetic,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  won  immediately  by  the  pro- 
mise and  the  pity  of  the  stranger's 
application ;  and  in  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival,  the  weight  of  this  new  responsi- 
bility was  suddenly  lifted  from  my 
mind,  by  a  letter  from  the  enchanted 
Zanetti,  dated  from  a  pine-grove  of 
New  Jersey,  in  which  he  described  his 
foriunata  famiglia  as  snugly  fixed  in 
a  cottage,  viUa  quasi  Etru^ca^  he  called 
it,  with  a  garden,  a  peach-tree,  an  arbor, 
and  a  rose-bush — veramenie  un  para- 
diso.  He  had  planted  artichokes,  fen- 
nel, and  garlic ;  he  had  laid  in  a  cask  of 
wine,  and  a  quantity  of  maccaroni ;  his 
guitar  ff as  newly  strung ;  plaster  casts 
of  Metastasio  and  Beatrice,  a  water- 
colored  escutcheon  of  the  Zanettis*  a 
parrot  that  could  distinctly  say  dolct 
far  nicnU^  and  a  large  gray  cat,  the  joy 
of  the  Tagazzo*s  heart,  were  among  the 
household  gods  thus  miraculously  set 
up  in  the  laad  of  freedom.  His  domicile 
was  rent  free,  his  salary  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and,  for  all  this,  he  was  only  re- 
quired to  teach  at  the  adjacent  semi- 
nary, four  hours  a  day,  and  his  wife 
three.  Was  ever  a  povero  esigliato  so 
lucky  ?  If  he  could  only  forget  his 
paese  disgraziato,  he  should  deem  him- 
self the  most  prosperous  of  men  ;  yet, 
why  complain  1  Had  he  not  una  mog- 
Ua  ftdcUssima,  un  fi^lio  heilo^  a  house, 
a  garden,  and  a  part  in  the  grand  work 
of  educating  young  republicans  ?  Bene- 
dtUa  $ia  il  giomOj  I*  or  a  ed  it  punto — 
when  he  crossed  the  sea  and  found  a 
patron  in  un  uomo  lihcrale^  simpaticot 
omono^  come  lei,  exceUenza  mia  /  .Scarce- 
ly had  the  euphonious  compliments  and 
amUur-du-rose  atmosphere  of  his  epi«tle 
faded  from  my  imagination,  when  an- 
other came  written  in  terse  sentences, 
whose  very  emphasis  and  brevity  an- 
nounced implacable  resolution,  like  the 
fateful  expressions  of  Alfieri*s  heroes. 
He  would  abandon  his  garden,  though 
the  artichokes  had  just  sprouted,  for  the 
desert  of  the  world,  before  he  would 
compromise  that  cara  libertd  for  which 
he  had  abandoned  dear  lUily !  His 
employers,  though  Protestants,  were 
infected  with  papal  tyranny :  they  had 
requested  him  not  to  walk  round  the 
church  during  worship  on  Sundays, 
snokiDg  cigars;  their  excuse  for  this 
gnau  interterence  with  his  rights  as  a 


man,  was,  that  such  an  example  was  not 
desirable  for  the  pupils.     Miserable  so- 

Ehistiy  I     He  was  in  a  land  of  freedom, 
0  defied  spiritual  tyranny  ;  and  he  had 
resigned  his  office ! 

Quite  the  reverse  of  tliis  impassioned 
and  fastidious  devotee  of  liberty,  was 
the  next  emigre.  Calm,  slow,  and  pas- 
sive, like  Hamlet^s  friend,  he  took  the 
good  and  ill  with  **  equal  thanks ;"  and, 
instead  of  being  on  the  qui  vive  for 
changes,  or  ti'oubled  about  the  future, 
the  great  difficulty  was,  to  rouse  him  to 
exertion.  So  long  as  his  receipts  as  a 
teacher  provided  him  with  the  dollar  a 
week,  for  tlie  weekly  rent  of  his  attic, 
and  enough  more  to  pay  for  bread  and 
milk  twice  a  day,  and  a  heaping  dish  of 
maccaroni  a  la  Napolilaine,  at  noon,  he 
would  read,  and  lounge,  and  speculate 
on  metaphvsical  questions,  on  the  sun- 
ny side  of  the  sti'eet,  and  ponder  the 
Christian  fathers  at  the  Astor  library. 
This  indifference,  so  unusual  with  his 
race,  at  first  surprised  me,  until  I  dis- 
covered that,  from  boyhood  to  middle 
life,  he  had  belonged  to  a  Benedictine 
fraternity  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  waves  of  revolution 
at  length  reached  the  walls  of  his  con- 
vent, and  swept  him  forth,  as  it  were 
by  a  mechanicul  impulse,  until,  one  fine 
spring  morning,  he  found  himself  in 
bustling,  wide-awake  Gotham,  with  no 
robe,  cell,  refectory,  or  other  sublunary 
convenience,  such  as,  heretofore,  had 
bwn  provided ;  tlie  hair  had  grown  over 
his  shaved  occiput,  but  the  dependent, 
inefficient  habits  of  the  monk  remain- 
ed ;  he  was  erudite,  but  unpractical, 
versed  in  Latin  authors,  but  ignorant 
of  the  world  ;  placid  as  a  summer  lake, 
but  as  unfit  as  a  child  to  fight  his  way 
in  the  new  world. 

To  balance  these  disadvantages,  Sig- 
ner Placido,  as  the  girls  called  him, 
was  by  far  the  most  comfortable  teach- 
er of  la  bella  lingua  yet  introduced 
to  their  seminaries.  He  never  flushed, 
trembled,nor  adjured  the  heathen  divini- 
ties ;  he  never  scolded  nor  complained  ; 
neither  tragedy  nor  comedy  was 
hinted  by  his  eye  or  voice — only 
goitd-nature,  and  what  Hazlitt  calls. 
**  reposing  on  one's  sensations."  In 
fact,  quick  spirits  were  nettled  at  his 
negative  virtues,  and  grew  weary  of  his 
monotonous  suavity.  His  visits  to  ine, 
whom  he  honored  with  the  appellation 
of  suo  consigliatoret  were  iutermin- 
able ;  he  would  sit  and  split  hairs  in  the- 
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oiogy  by  the  hoar,  dream  aload,and  at  the 
same  time  preserye  so  meek  and  pa- 
tient a  demeanor,  that  it  appeared  cruel 
to  interrupt  or  thwart  him.  Yet  Pla- 
cido  had  an  excitable  vein ;  he  was 
vulnerable  at  one  point;  his  lymph 
oonld  be  pierced  and  his  blood  stirred 
by  the  tender  passion.  He  was  always 
falling  in  Ioto  with  his  fair  pupils,  al- 
ways interpreting  kindness  mto  affec- 
tion, nonsense  into  romance  ;  and  took 
especial  comfort  in  making  me  the  re- 
pository of  his  hopes  deferred,  his 
unaccountable  rejections,  and  his  amor- 
ous despair.  At  last  the  pupils  began 
to  drop  off;  not  because  he  encroached 
upon  the  limits  of  his  position,  or  weari- 
ed them  by  sentimental  advances,  but, 
because  he  grew  so  languishing  with 
*'  concealment  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,** 
that  the  gentle  creatures  feared  some 
dreadful  result,  and,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, removed  him  from  the  dan- 
gerous sphere  of  their  attractions.  In 
the  few  cases  where  he  ventured  to  be 
explicit,  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment,  so  unprepared  were  they, 
at  the  moment,  for  the  declaration ;  he 
asked  for  a  moment's  interview  when 
the  lesson  was  completed,  and  mention- 
ed his  love  with  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  air  as  he  did  an  error  in  accentua- 
tion; when  the  negative  was  pro- 
nounced, he  took  his  hat,  bowed  sadly, 
and  said,  "  Good-by,  Miss,  forever ;" 
but  the  next  day  he  appeared  as  usual, 
gave  the  hour's  instruction,  made  no 
reference  to  the  climax  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  but,  as  I  was  assured  by  his 
wondering  idols,  kept  up  that  inde- 
scribable, yet  most  aggravating  beha- 
vior, so  well  defined  by  Arthur  Helps, 
as  ''playing  the  injured,"  that  a  few 
weeks  exhausted  their  capacity  of  en- 
durance, and  poor  Placido  came,  a  shade 
paler  and  more  subdued  than  usual,  to 
pour  out  before  me  his  tale  of  "  de- 
spised love."  It  was  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  awkward  waking  of  that  en- 
forced slumber  of  the  heart  induced 
by  monachism — susceptibility  without 
earnestness,  desire  unsustained  by  will 
— ^like  the  imbecile  out-reaching  of 
the  blighted  tendrils  of  a  subterranean 
plant  toward  light,  air,  and  something 
vital  whereon  to  cling. 

My  great  object,  therefore,  was  to  get 
Placido  married,  and  at  length  bis  inna- 
morata  was  of  an  age,  a  position  and 
a  character,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
justify  his  addresses ;  but,  this  time,  he 
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was  as  procrastinating  in  coming  to  the 

Eoint  as  he  had  been  premature  before  ; 
e  advanced  only  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
a  day,  which  dilatory  progress  was 
tediously  reported  to  me,  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  would  "give  an  opinion," 
or  take  an  observation  and  calculate 
distances  in  this  slow  and  dubious  na- 
vigation on  the  sea  of  love.  One  day 
he  was  elated  by  a  glance,  another  dis- 
couraged by  what  he  called  a  sorriso 
fredo,  now  she  leaned  towards  him 
over  the  book,  and  he  compared  their 
situation  to  that  of  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
and,  again,  though  she  gave  him  her 
hand  at  parting,  there  was  no  lingering 
pressure.  This  game  or  rather  panto- 
mine  lasted  all  winter,  and  I  began  to 
despair  of  any  matrimonial  result,  when 
Placido  entered  one  morning  with  un- 
wonted alacrity,  a  slight  tinge  of  rod 
was  visible  on  his  cheek,  and  a  little 
sparkle  in  his  tranquil  eye;  this  time 
he  came  not  to  ask  advice,  but  to  an- 
nounce a  triumph ;  things  were  coming 
to  a  point,  he  was  nearly  ammosUato^ 
he  would  not  be  a  giavane  long — he  had 
but  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  "  rac- 
cogliere  la  palma  de  vittoria ;"  this 
vivacious  mood  was  very  becoming  to 
Placido.  I  began  to  think  that  at  length 
"  Young  America"  had  superseded  the 
irate,  and  anxiously  inquired  what  had 
happened.  The  previous  evening  he 
had  read  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets,  to 
his  '*  6en«,"  as  he  poetically  denomin- 
ated Miss  Sarah  Mehitable  Tompkins, 
of  the  Ninth  Avenue,  and,  at  the  most 
rapturous  line  of  Laura's  lover,  he  had 
encircled  ♦*  with  one  permitted  arm  her 
gentle  waist ;''  at  which  unwonted  liber- 
ty she  smiled,  and  when  he  rose  to 
depart,  invited  him  to  visit  her  in  the 
country,  whither  the  family  were  about 
to  proceed.  Herein  the  ex-monk  found 
encouragement  enough  to  warrant  his 
most  daring  hopes ;  he  knew  she  would 
have  returned  his  embrace,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  sprained  arm,  under  which 
ihe  povera  angola  had  suffered  since 
his  first  acquamtance.  But  in  the  cam- 
pagna  at  this  primavera  season,  with 
birds,  and  trees,  and  zephyrs,  and  vio- 
lets, he  should  pour  out  his  feelings  with 
irresistible  eloquence — she  would  be  his 
cara  sposa  Americana — he  was  sure 
of  it.  And  so,  in  excellent  spirits, 
Placido  finished  his  spring  lessons, 
bought  a  new  coat  and  a  fancy  cravat, 
and  hastened  to  the  country  in  pursuit 
of  his  bride.     Her  father  was  rich,  and 
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alreadj,  in  imagination,  I  saw  another 
and  the  most  amiable  of  my  Italian  pro- 
tigis  comfortably  settied.  A  week 
elapsed,  Placido  reappeared;  his  lan- 
guid step  in  the  hall,  and  his  discomfited 
air  at  the  door,  announced  misfortune. 
He  bowed  sadly,  sighed  wearily,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Signor  miot  sono  desptrato  /" 
His  campaign  had  opened  prosperously ; 
he  had  been  warmly  received,  both  by 
the  maiden  and  her  parents ;  they  walk- 
ed together  through  verdant  lanes, 
watched  the  budding  crocus  and  the  twit- 
tering swallow,  sought  four-leaved  clo- 
▼ers  and  were  sprinkled  with  apple-blos- 
soms, all  the  time  looking  unutterable 
thin^  These  were  the  happiest  days 
of  his  life,  and  a  secret  presentiment  led 
him  to  postpone  the  word  that  trembled 
on  his  hps,  and  thus  to  prolong  an  illu- 
sive dream  of  felicity.  At  length,  on  a 
moonlight  night,  wandering  through  the 
paternal  orcoard,  he  spoke  and  was 
answered  by  a  flood  of  tears.  At  first 
he  imagined  this  was  the  modo  Ameri- 
eono  ofaccepting  an  ofi^er  of  marriage, 
bot  as  the  sobs  continued  and  the  twi- 
Ugbt  prevented  sight  of  la  signorina^s 
expression,  he  demanded  ''the  occasion 
of  these  tears?*'  and  was  answered,  **un 
segreto  UrribileP^  Ah,  suggested  the 
Italian  jealous  instinct,  there  is  another 
lover — dead,  absent^  perhaps  murdered. 
**Xo,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  she  had 
never  loved  before;" — then,  in  the 
saint's  name,  what  mystery  is  this? 
She  would  not  deceive  so  unsophisticated 
a  snitor — no,  not  for  worlds.  The  fact 
is,  she  has  a  wooden  arm !  **  Un  braccio 
di  Ugno,^^  repeated  the  miserable  Pla- 
cido—** una  moglie  con  un  braccio  di 
Ugno — oh  Dio — non  posso  /"  It  appears 
that  the  female  arm  was  to  him  a  peculiar 
attraction ;  he  cared  not  for  eyes  nor 
even  lips  in  comparison,  but  he  could 
not  compromise  about  arms ;  they  must 
be  round,  and  long,  and  gracefully 
moulded.  *^Un  braccio  di  legnoP^  he 
again  muttered,  **  97iat .'  mat  P*  And  so 
ended  Placido's  romance.  He  abandon- 
ed Gotham  in  disgust,  taught  the  next 
winter  in  Maine,  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  was,  when  he  called,  on  his 
way  to  the  West,  with  a  hard-visaged 
female  of  about  fifty,  whom  he  had  met 
at  a  Sunday-school  teachers'  meeting, 
and  been  induced  to  marry,  on  her 
promising  to  mend  his  shirts,  translate 
Lis  lectures  on  the  **  relation  between 
theology  and  metaphysics,*'  and  other- 
wise promote  his  temporal  and  spiritual 


interests.  **  Non  i  bdla,*^  whispered 
poor  Placido  on  taking  leave,  **  ma  ha 
molta  encrgia  e  due  braccie  forte  e  di 
carnepure :" — **  She  is  not  beautiful,  but 
she  has  much  energy  and  two  strong 
arms — of  flesh,  too." 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  note  the 
arcana  of  the  tragic,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  adventurous  supplied  by  this  land 
of  sunshine  and  volcanoes,  a  tideless  sea 
and  an  intense  humanity,  whence  litera- 
ture and  art  have  so  long  drawn  their 
inspiration.    Interwoven  into  the  drama 
and  the  life  of  other  nationalities,  re- 
produced    continually    in    fiction,    on 
the  lyric  stage,  in  poetry  and  in  the 
looks,  tones,  and  words  of  the  exile  or 
the  vocalist  the  Italian  element,  in  some 
form,  p'ermeates  the  life  of  more  pros- 
porous  countries — now  appearing  in  the 
bloody  episode  of   Mary   Stuart's   ill- 
fated  career,  the  stains  of  which  are 
yet  pointed  out  to  the  traveler  at  Holy- 
rood — now  asserting  its  subtle  arrogance 
in  the  magnificent  deceptions  of  Cag- 
liostro — breathing   of    voluptuous   and 
elegiac   sentiment  in  the  writings  and 
the  London  harem  of  Foscolo;  again, 
exhibiting  the    duphcity  which  is  the 
miserable  expedient  of  weakness,  in  the 
non  mi  ricordo  of  the  Italian  witness 
on  Que^n  Caroline's  trial ;  its  amiable 
philosophy  incarnated  in  the  exile  of 
bulwer's  last  and  most  natural  fiction;  its 
demoniac  phase  brought  out  in  the  cur- 
rent   opera  of    Lucrozia   Borgia,   and 
embodied  with  horror  and  pity  in  Shel- 
ley's **  Ccnci."     From  Napoleon's  vic- 
tories to  Rossini's  musical  drama ;  from 
Pozzo  de  Borgo's  diplomacy  to  Paoli's 
republican  virtue;  from  Marco  Polo's 
travels     to     Mezzofanti's     philological 
achievements  ;  from  Milton's  praise  of 
Galileo  to  Ruskin's  **  Stones  of  Venice,'* 
from  the  splendid  patronage  of  a  Medici 
to   the  private   saintliness  of   Vittoria 
Colonna — poets,    princes,    churchmen, 
doges,  composers,  bandits,   improvisa- 
tori — Savonarola,  Masaniello,  Salvator, 
Bellini,   Fra  Diavolo— names  that  ex- 
cite   romantic   sympathy,   enthusiasm, 
admiration,    distrust,  and  love  ;    tales, 
melodies,    forms,  and    utterance,    that 
servo  as  a  talisman  to  the  imagination, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies — ^the 
picturesque,  the  adventurous,  the  sub- 
lime, the   perfidious,  the  impassioned, 
the  graceful  associations  of  our  travel, 
our  reading,  our  senses,  and  otir  obser- 
vation, are,  more  or  less,  identified  with, 
or   illustrated  by,    that    *'  fatal  gift  of 
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beauty**  to  which  Filicaja  ascribes  at 
once  the  misfortunes  and  the  fagcina- 
tions  of  his  country. 

These  casual  impressions,  even  to 
the  un traveled,  attain  local  significance 
through  the  warm  ai^d  diversified  re- 
oords  of  more  recent  and  popular 
writers  ;  and  we  all  learn  to  share  the 
enthusiasm  or  discrimination  of  Childe 
Harold  and  Rogers,  De  Stacl  and  Lady 
Morgan,  Forsyth  and  Brydone,  Shel- 
ley and  Hans  Andersen,  Goethe  and 
Eustace,  Gcll  and  Browning,  as  we 
follow  the  footsteps  of  genius  across  the 
Apennines  and  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Whoso  is  untouched  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Corinne,  may  be  won  by  the 
political  economy  of  Sismondi,  and  the 
mind  which  is  insensible  to  the  muse  of 
Laura*s  lover,  may  ponder  with  zest 
the  historical  novels  of  Guerazzi — so 
that,  through  a  favorite  picture,  tale, 
poem,  character,  or  melody,  scarce  one 
intelligent  soul  escapes  the  charm  of 
the  syren.  Her  mosaic  temples  and 
classic  cameos  adorn  fair  bosoms  ;  her 
accents  are  the  universal  tongue  of 
music;  her  trophies  everywhere  the 
standard  and  inspiration  of  art. 

Whence,  then,  the  anomaly  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  indifference  ?  Is  it  that  the 
abstract  Italian  element  in  history, 
culture,  and  refined  enjoyment,  is  wholly 
unidentified  with  the  actual  people  who 
now  represent  the  nation  to  which  our 
intellectual  obligations  are  so  vast  ? — 
that  the  genius  of  her  palmy  days  is 
thought  quite  unrelated  to  the  race 
whose  gesticulations  and  volubility  re- 
pulse the  executive  mind  of  England 
and  America — as  the  reverse  of  what  is 
efficient,  manly,  and,  above  all,  respect- 
able ?  It  will  not  do  to  refer  our  nega- 
tive sympathy  to  what  is  superficially 
called  the  effete  condition  of  Italy.  A 
country,  any  region  of  which  can 
send  forth  such  troops  as  Sardinia  con- 
tributed to  the  allied  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  where  buch  radical  ameli- 
orations in  church  and  state  have  been 
realized  without  bloodshed,  as  in  that 
progressive  constitutional  monarchy 
— a  country,  whose  fresh  roll  of  eminent 
names  includes  such  a  scholar  as  Mai, 
such  a  chemist  as  Segato,  such  a  soldier 


as  Garibiddi,  such  statesmen  as  D'  Aze- 
glio  and  Cavour,  such  a  philosophic 
writer  as  Gioberti,  such  a  poet  as  Leopar- 
di,  such  an  actress  as  Ristori,  and  such 
masters  of  English  prose  as  the  exiles 
Rufini  and  Mariotti-to  say  nothing  of  the 
world  of  imprisoned  genius  and  baffled 
aspiration  languishing  in  the  dungeons 
of  Naples,  silenced  by  papal  hirelings 
or  kept  down  by  the  sanguinary  talons 
and  craven  vigilance  of  the  Austrian 
eagle — is  a  living  vindication  of  the 
indomitable  and  fervent  life,  individual- 
ity and  supremacy  of  the  national  mind, 
before  which  the  skepticism,  induced  by 
the  fanaticism  of  a  Mazzini,  the  blind 
and  hopeless  spirit  of  local  insurrec- 
tion, the  fear  of  Austria  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  France,  should  vanish  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  to  the  practical 
and  sympathetic  vision  of  England  and 
America.  The  last  summer's  exodus  of 
foreign  travel  included  an  Italian  dear 
to  many  of  our  best  citizens.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  after  twenty 
years*  residence  among  us.  Raised 
from  a  law  student  to  judicial  rank  in 
early  youth,  by  virtue  of  a  singular 
union  of  attainment  and  mental  vigor, 
he  was  one  of  the  noble  band  re- 
prieved, by  a  new  Austrian  Emperor, 
from  the  scaffold  at  Venice,  to  be  con- 
signed for  years  to  the  dungeons  of 
Spielberg,  there  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  patriotism,  and,  after  long  and  cruel 
captivity,  emerge,  with  broken  health 
but  untamed  soul,  and  find  an  asylum 
in  the'New  World.  The  candid  simpli- 
city, manly  resolution,  gentle  sympa- 
thies, and  brave  ardor  of  Foresti 
gained  him  the  friendship  and  the  re- 
spect of  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of 
our  country,  and  should  redeem  the 
character  of  his  less  gifted  com- 
patriots ;  when  infirmities,  at  last, 
prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  bread 
of  independence  by  the  daily  labor  of 
a  teacher,  and  cut  him  off  from  his 
great  solace  in  exile,  social  intercourse 
and  useful  activity,  he  yearned  for  the 
air  and  sky  famihar  to  his  youth,  and, 
with  the  scanty  savings  of  a  too  gener- 
ous life,  returned  to  Italy,  and  finds  in 
Piedmont  a  safe  and  honored  retreat. 
IHo  lo  benedica ! 
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LUNA   THROUGH    A   LORGNETTE. 

I  TO-NIGHT  was  at  a  party. 
Given  by  the  fair  Astarte. 
Star-like  eyos  danced  twinkling  round  me— 
Cold  they  left  me  as  they  found  me. 
One  bright  vision — one  face  only — 
Made  me  happy  and  yet  lonely — 
It  was  hers  to  whom  is  given 
Eule  by  night — the  queen  of  heaven. 
Ah,  how  fair  she  is !  I  muttered : 
Like  a  uight-moth  then  I  fluttered 
Round  her  light,  but  dared  not  enter 
That  intensely  radiant  centre, 
Whence  she  filled  the  clouds  about  her — 
Whence  she  lit  the  very  outer 
Darkness  and  the  ocean  hoary. 
With  her  floods  of  golden  glory. 

Some  one  then,  as  I  stood  gazing. 
Filled  too  full  of  her  for  praising, 
Of  the  old  time  vaguely  dreaming, 
When  she  took  a  mortal  seeming. 
When  the  shepherd  sprang  to  meet  her, 
And  he  felt  a  kiss — an,  sweeter 
Than  e^er  lips  of  mortal  maiden 
Gave  her  lover,  passion-laden — 
Some  one  with  a  sneer  ascetic. 
Broke  in  on  my  dream  poetic. 
'*  I  see  more."  he  said,  '*  than  you,  sir. 
Should  you  like  a  nearer  view,  sir  ?" 
And  with  that,  politely  handing 
Me  a  lorgnette,  left  mo  standing, 
In  her  face  directly  gazing. 
And  I  saw  a  sight  amazing. 
Oh,  these  dreadful  ma^ifiers 
Kill  the  life  of  our  desires! 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  then  ? 
All  of  you  around  me  draw  then. 

Can  she  be,  as  once  I  thought  her, 
Phoebus'  sister — Jove's  fair  daughter, 
Whom  tlie  night-flowers  turn  to  gaze  on» 
Whom  the  sleeping  streams  emblazon — 
Lovers*  planet — lamp  of  heaven — 
Goddess  to  whom  power  is  given 
Over  tides  and  rolling  oceans. 
Over  all  the  heart's  emotions  ? 

Ah  !  farewell,  my  boyish  fancies ! 
Farewell,  all  my  young  romances  I 
As  that  orb  that  shone  elysian 
On  my  young  poetic  vision — 
As  that  crescent  boat  that  lightly 
Tilted  o*er  the  cloud-rack  nightly, 
I  again  can  see  her  never, 
Though  I  use  my  best  endeavor. 
On  me  once  her  charms  she  sprinkled, 
Now  her  face  is  old  and  wrinkled. 
As  Diana,  chaste  and  tender. 
Can  I  now,  as  once,  defend  her  ? 


10  Luna  through  a  Lorgnette,  [Jan.* 

She  is  full  of  histories  oldeu. 
Wrapped  up  in  her  bosom  golden. 
Sorceress  of  strange  beguiling. 
Thousands  perished  by  her  smiling : 
Girls  kept  waking,  old  men  saddened. 
Lovers  lost,  and  poets  maddened. 
Now  the  well-armed  eye  of  science 
Bids  her  magic  spells  defiance ; 
Moon-struck  brains,  by  moonlight  haunted. 
Telescopes  have  disenchanted ; 
Bards,  that  raved  about  Astarte, 
Feed  on  facts  more  real  and  hearty. 
Talk  not  of  the  brow  of  Dian  : 
Gentle  bard,  you  may  rely  on 
What  I've  seen  to-night — 'tis  clearly 
Known — the  moon's  constructed  queerly  ; 
Full  of  wrinkles,  warts,  and  freckles, 
Shining  cracks,  and  spots,  and  speckles. 
As  if,  m  wandering  through  the  void. 
She  must  have  caught  the  varioloid — 
Then  her  cheeks  and  eyes  so  hollow, 
That  I'm  sure  the  bright  Apollo 
Ne'er  would  know  her  for  his  sister, 
Nor  Endymion  have  kissed  her. 

Nay,  good  moon,  I'm  loth  to  slander 

Thy  mysterious  beauty  yonder  ; 

Rather,  as  I  gaze  upon  thee. 

Truer  lines  be  written  on  thee. 

Take  away  your  telescope,  sir. 

Let  me  still,  as  ever,  hope,  sir. 

Ill  does  it  become  a  lover, 

All  the  bare  truth  to  discover. 

Reach  me,  friends,  a  brimming  beaker. 

Wine  shall  make  my  vision  weaker. 

Songs  of  olden  days,  come  sin^  me, 

Charms  that  cheat  the  senses,  bring  me  ! 

Nay,  I  have  a  sweet  suspicion 

It  was  a  distorted  vision  ; 

What  i  saw  that  looked  so  queerly. 

Was  exaggerated  merely ; 

For  the  loveliest  Brobdignags 

Were  to  Gulliver  but  hags — 

At  a  proper  distance  seen 

They  were  fair  as  ffury  queen ; 

Things  remote,  by  law  of  nature. 

Should  be  kept  within  their  stature. 

Telescopic  eyes  I  choose 

To  possess,  but  not  to  use. 

So,  fair  moon,  again  I'm  dreaming 
On  thy  face  above  me  streaming. 
Orb  of  beauty,  in  star-clusters 
Hanging  heavy  with  thy  lustres, 
With  thy  caverns,  dark  as  night. 
Bridged  with  shooting  lines  of  light. 
Crystal  vase,  with  lig^t  o'er-brimmin^, 
Eye  of  night,  with  love-tears  swirammg, 
Heaven's  left  heart,  in  music  beating 
Through  the  cloud-robes  round  thee  fleeting- 
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Cheering  all  within,  without  thee, 

Even  the  wind-chased  mi«ts  about  thee ! 

Cold  astronomers  may  swear 

Thou  art  rough — I  know  thoe  fair  ; 

Hard  daguerreotypista  clap 

Thee  on  paper  like  a  map. 

In  their  rigid  prose  detailing 

Every  feature,  every  failing ; 

I  am  thy  enamored  poet. 

Though  my  friends  may  smile  to  know  it. 

And  my  dreams  do  scorn  alliance 

With  these  prying  thieves  of  science. 
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A   NOVEL  IN   THIRTY  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  \1. 

BEFORE  plunging  into  the  more 
tragic,  and  perhaps  the  more  inter- 
esting, portions  of  this  history,  T  pro- 
pose to  sketch  something  of  RachePs 
wood-life  at  the  cabin,  in  order  (if  for 
no  other  reason)  to  show  how  quietly 
happy  were  many  of  those  little  Salem 
cottages  before  they  were  struck  by  the 
witchcraft  avalanche.  By  the  middle 
of  March,  indeed,  there  were  plenty  of 
ghostly  narratives  flying  between  the 
villages ;  but  the  cabin  was  so  far  from 
botli  of  them  that  it  lay  beyond  the 
usual  circuit  of  even  the  most  eccen- 
tric and  comet-like  gossips;  so  that 
Rachel  heard  less  to  terrify  her  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  sub- 
ject alarmed  her  at  times,  it  is  true ; 
but.  in  general,  she  did  not  believe  in 
witchcraft,  because  her  father  did  not 
b<-lieve  in  it ;  and  thus  it  was  only  after 
nightfaU,  or  when  she  was  accidentally 
alone,  that  any  persistent  superstitious 
terrors  overbrooded  her.  Then,  per- 
haps, she  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  look- 
ed fearfully  at  the  windows,  as  the 
stormy  winds  smote  them,  or  the  hoot- 
ing owls  filled  the  air  without  with 
their  melancholy  complaint.  Like  the 
voices  of  wizards,  and  lost  spirits,  and 
prowling  fiends,  seemed  those  wail- 
ings  of  fierce  despair,  those  responses 
of  agony,  those  comfortless  moanings 
over  some  unutterable  sin. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  forest  be- 
friended her  with  murmurs  and  whis- 
perings of  tenderest  sympathy.  Every 
morning  was  full  of  birds,  and  every 
noon  freighted  with  treasures  of  sun- 


b'ght.  Her  father  had  made  her  a 
couple  of  seats  in  the  pine  grove's  shadi- 
est thicknesses ;  and,  after  her  simple 
housewifery  was  done,  she  took  her 
sewing  to  these  leafy  hermitages  and 
spent  in  them  a  great  part  of  the  day. 
At  times  the  pine  needles,  awakened  by 
the  winds,  sang  to  her  in  dirges  and 
requiems;  not  woeful  in  the  highest, 
such  as  organs  thundei  over  the  graves 
of  perished  mortality,  but  only  sweet- 
ly mournful,  as  becomes  funeral  music 
for  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  by-gone 
summers.  Robins,  larks,  blackbirds, 
and  other  feathered  psalmists  chanted 
and  responded  in  hymns  whose  cheerful 
piety,  as  More  said,  the  colonists  would 
have  done  well  to  imitate.  Partridges 
went  by  with  a  sudden  whir,  like  gigan- 
tic shuttle-cocks,  tos.sed  by  gamesome 
spirits.  Woodpeckers  hammered  per- 
tinaciously at  the  solemn  trees,  after  tho 
fashion  of  witches  and  troublesome  de- 
mons bent  on  tormenting  the  elect. 
Crows  cawed  and  cawed,  with  mocking 
laughter,  from  the  chestnuts  around  the 
clearing,  as  if  iesting  with  each  other 
upon  the  infantine  helplessness  of  the 
green  com  sprouts.  Then,  later  in  the 
season,  there  came  multitudes  of  crick- 
ets and  katydids,  sharply  keeping  up 
the  venerable  controversies  which  have 
divided,  from  time  immemorial,  those 
dogmatical  races.  An  occasional  cow 
lowed  thankfully  from  the  abundant 
grass  in  some  near  opening  of  the  wood- 
lands. The  tramp  of  hobnailed  shoes, 
or  *♦  great  boots,"  went  by,  up  or  down 
the  forest  pathway.  Rarely  by  day, 
but  always  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the 
clamor  of  the  shrill  Salem  bell  reached 
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tho  cabin,  sweetened  by  the  interval  it 
traversed,  as  tho  stern  character  of  the 
Puritans  comes  down  to  us,  softened  by 
its  journey  over  centuries. 

The  sounds  of  tho  day  were  succeed- 
ed by  others  peculiar  to  the  reign  of 
moonlight  and  starlight.  Tho  frogs,  in 
summer  time,  held  turbulent  evening 
congresses  in  tho  grassy  brook  before 
the  cabin,  appearing,  sometimes,  to  her 
quick  imagination,  as  if  they  were  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  some  amphibi- 
ous witch  communion.  Five  minutes 
before  or  after  sundown,  the  whip-poor- 
wills  began  their  regretful  reiterations, 
tempting  her  to  many  groping  hunts 
after  their  nests,  in  which  she  always 
failed,  although  lighted  by  tho  fire-fles. 
An  hour  later  arose  the  sharp,  irregu- 
lar bark  of  foxes,  on  the  look-out  for 
their  fat  friends,  the  partridges.  On 
the  deepening  flow  of  eventide  followed 
the  moans  and  whoops  of  tho  whole 
race  of  owls,  hooting  out  their  remorse- 
ful and  unforgiven  wickedness ;  and  at 
nine  came  the  rising  and  falling  wave 
of  bell  music,  dying,  as  if  with  its  last 
surge,  among  the  pine  tops,  and  wam- 
iBg  her  to  her  tranquil,  delicious  slum- 
ber. 

It  was  natural,  amid  this  solitude,  that 
Rachel  should  feel  a  desire  for  pets,  and 
in  her  gentleness  try  to  domesticate, 
instead  of  harming,  the  wild  creatures 
around  her.  The  only  savage  individ- 
uals, however,  with  which  she  could 
form  any  tolerable  intimacy,  were  the 
squirrels.  The  gray  ones,  indeed,  con- 
ceitedly thought  themselves  too  much 
of  a  prize,  to  trust  their  fat  sides  and 
long  furs  within  reach  of  her  fingers ; 
but  the  red  ones  and  the  little  chipinuks 
were  soon  seduced  into  a  most  gossipy 
familiarity.  One  loquacious  fellow  of 
tho  red  sort  oottoncd  to  her,  as  the 
Southerners  say,  with  particular  quick- 
ness. Every  morning  she  carried  out, 
for  his  personal  use,  a  nubbin  of  corn, 
or  some  other  article  of  squirrel  diet. 
At  her  appearance  he  galloped  towards 
her  through  the  ^rass,  in  a  zigzag  of 
rapid  motions,  as  if  he  were  some  kind 
of  a  bushy-tailed,  four-legged  streak  of 
lightning.  Halting  at  her  feet,  he 
would  take  the  nubbin  from  her  hand, 
balance  it  over  a  root  with  one  paw, 
nibble  voraciously  at  its  hard  kernels,  sit 
up  suddenly  on  his  hind  legs  to  rest, 
pat  his  head  on  one  side  to  hear  the 
talkative  wind  and  leaves,  and  then  re- 
commence his  brisk  and  amusing  little 


gluttony.  For  a  tiresome  while,  any 
attempt  to  take  him  was  followed  by 
his  immediate  flight ;  but  at  lust  he 
would  run  up  her  dress,  divo  into  her 
lap,  and  contentedly  eat  his  breakfast 
under  her  apron.  He  learned  to  know 
his  name,  Harry,  and  generally  appear- 
ed with  his  capricious  zigzags  whenever 
she  called  him.  Poor  little  fellow  !  he 
came  to  a  bad  end  at  last,  and  very 
nearly  involved  Rachel  in  his  own  mis- 
erable condemnation. 

More  constituted  by  far  tho  most 
important  part  of  his  daughter's  human 
society.  He  was  around  the  cabin  a 
great  part  of  every  day,  and  always, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  during 
the  evening,  hoeing  his  com  and  beans, 
cleaning  his  gun,  casting  bullets,  ar- 
ranging his  fishing  tackle  and  fabricat- 
ing rude  specimens  of  household  furni- 
ture. Then  again,  he  would  be  gone 
till  noon,  or  perhaps  night,  returning 
in  most  cases  with  a  load  of  birds  or 
larger  game.  At  evening  he  read  to 
Rachel,  taking  whiffs  of  tobacco  be- 
tween the  sentences,  and  commenting 
on  the  volume  with  a  mixture  of  humor 
and  gravity,  which  amused  her  endless- 
ly. The  work  oftenest  selected  was  the 
Ut^jpia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  per- 
sonage who  was  reported  to  be  one  of 
our  hunter's  very  remote  relatives  in 
some  by -gone  generation.  He  translated 
the  Utopia  into  English,  period  by  pe- 
riod, inasmuch  as  Rachel  knew  nothing 
of  Latin  ;  often  pausing  to  dilate  upon 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  that  wonderful 
production,  and  its  applicability  to  the 
civilization  of  the  human  race.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  he  spent  hours  in  reverie, 
weaving  Utopias  of  his  own  for  the 
government  of  the  colony,  which,  if 
they  had  been  put  into  successful  prac- 
tice, would  have  made  the  present 
Yankee  population  the  most  extraor- 
dinary people  that  over  astonished  the 
world  by  its  existence. 

At  other  times  More  passed  an  entire 
evening  over  pen  and  paper,  ti-ying  to 
pin  down  in  rhymo  and  measure  some 
poetic  invention.  In  general,  he  tore 
up  his  patience  and  his  paper  before  he 
completed  his  Parnassian  design  ;  but 
sometimes  ho  was  successful  in  stating 
his  idea,  and  then  he  would  read  the 
verses  to  Rachel.  His  most  fortunate 
effort,  as  he  thought,  was  tho  follow- 
ing littlo  hymn,  inscribed  to  Sister 
Ann,  in  memory  of  her  buried  daugh- 
ter: 
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**  When  little  children  die, 
Tboy  are  not  fearful ; 
Tboy  8oe  the  aogeU  nigh, 
So  are  they  cheerful. 

**  Each  on  lies  a  wistful  smile, 
Though  he  scoraa  sleeping ; 
Then  in  a  little  while 
He  has  done  weeping. 

**  Look  in  his  pallid  face ; 
There  is  no  sadness ; 
But  a  sweet  waiting  grace, 
Calmer  than  gladness. 

*"  Still  is  the  Holy  One 
Calling  and  blesxing ; 
Still  little  children  run 
To  his  caressing." 

Of  the  witchcraft  troubles  ho  seldom 
spoke ;  not  that  his  mind  did  not  ran 
fofficiontlj  on  the  subject,  but,  be- 
cause be  wished  to  keep  Rncbers  ima- 
gination free  of  those  fascinating  hor- 
rors. As  for  several  sanctimonious  gos- 
sips who  used  to  come  to  the  cabin 
with  tales  of  possessed  children,  and 
•*  dangerous  old  women,**  ho  so  effectu- 
uHy  routed  them  with  har^h  words  that 
they  left  him  to  his  own  ways,  and 
nerer  tried  thereafter  to  make  his 
household  miserable.  In  fact,  his  re- 
potation  as  a  Saddncee  soon  became 
notorious  in  the  village,  and  caused  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  his 
respectable  guests  ;  so  that,  as  summer 
drew  on,  Rachel  was  left  more  and  more 
ikme.  Her  uncle,  however,  still  came 
to  seo  her  about  twice  a  week,  and  her 
MDt  nearij  as  often.  Teagiie  lloonoy, 
•ko,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  cab- 
in ;  for  he  regarded  Master  More  with 
reverence,  and  the  haiid.somo  girl  with 
1  truly  Hibernian  adoration.  His  do- 
fight  at  seeing  her  call  the  squirrel,  and 
at  beh»>lding  the  lively  little  pet  run 
over  h«'r  dress  and  into  her  pockets, 
was  something  memorably  infantine. 

"But,  Misthress  Rachel,*'  he  ob- 
served, **  sure,  an  if  ye  had  a  pig  to 
take  care  of,  ye'd  bo  much  happier. 
Daycon  Bowson's  pig  there,  be  jabers  ! 
at!  what  a  fiwate  crayther  he  is !  I 
thought  I  .«hould  cry  whin  he  got  in  the 
sthnite  the  other  day,  an  Eldther  Par- 
ris'rt  dog  bit  \\\A  pratty  hind  lf»g.  But 
lie's  a  .•'thrange  crayther,  a.s  I'll  proceed 
to  tt'll  ye.  •  Hannah,'  says  I,  ♦  can't  ye 
retkf*  a  sup  o*  bread  and  milk  poultice,' 
say.s  I.  '  jVji  if  ye  can,  1*11  put  it  to  his 
I^  and  cure  hira  o'  the  bite.'  Well, 
the  poultice  was  made,  an  wid  the  help 
o'  Hannah,  I  put  it  on,  an  tied  it  iiately 
aroond  wid  a  cloth.     An  wliat  do  ye 


think  ho  did  wid  the  poultice,  Mi.sthress 
Rachel?  First  he  turned  his  nose 
short  round  an  smelt  of  it ;  and  thin  he 
grunted  twice,  as  much  as  to  say,  Ar- 
rah,  an  that's  good  for  me ;  and  thin 
the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  ate  it  up 
intirely,  be  gorra !  Oh,  he*s  a  curious 
crayther,  the  pig,  an  has  his  own  ways, 
good  cess  to  him  !  I  wish  that  Daycon 
Bowson  was  meself,  an  he'd  give  ye 
the  darlint  afore  he  was  a  day  older. 
He*d  be  a  great  loss  to  the  family  ;  but 
yo*d  find  him  such  giutalo  company  out 
hero  alone.  Ownly  ye*d  have  to  take 
him  into  the  cabin  wid  ye,  or  the  bears 
wud  be  atin  him  up  every  blessed  night, 
the  noisy  baste.  He's  a  powerful  ani- 
mal at  a  squale ;  an  they'd  be  sure  to 
hear  him,  no  matter  if  they  was  the 
fother  side  o'  the  Bay.** 

One  incident  connected  with  Rachel's 
forest  life  is  worth  narrating,  inas- 
much as  it  afterwards  came  up  in  judg- 
ment against  her.  She  was  sitting  on 
tho  ground,  under  the  shadow  of  a  dense 
hazel  thicket,  watching  tho  pranks  of 
Harry  on  a  patch  of  open  green  sward, 
when  t<he  was  startled  by  the  report  of 
a  gun.  Some  grass  flew  into  tho  air 
around  the  squirrel,  who  instmitly  dart- 
ed toward  her,  as  his  neai*egt  refuge. 
He  reached  the  covert  of  her  apron, 
and  nestled  under  it,  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  jaws  of  a  lean  hound,  who 
rushed  forward  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had 
sprung  out  of  the  earth.  With  one 
hand  Rachel  put  Harry  into  her  bosom, 
while  with  tho  other  she  caught  up  a 
stick,  and  struck  gallantly  at  the  canine 
caititr.  He  sprang  away,  and,  opening 
his  red,  slavering  mouth,  gave  forth  a 
deep  and  dismal  howl.  In  the  same 
instant  a  man  came  upon  her,  gun  in 
hand,  but  immediately  leaped  back,  with 
an  air  of  amazement  and  terror.  It  was 
William  Stacey,  a  fellow  whom  she 
knew,  by  sight  and  reputation,  as  one 
of  the  loosest  characters  of  the  village. 
He  stood  agluLst  for  a  moment,  with 
open  mouth  ;  pointed  to  a  8[»ot  of  blood 
on  her  neck,  and  then  hurried  away. 
She,  too.  was  so  much  surprised,  by  the 
suddenness  (»f  the  whole  occurrence,  that 
.she  never  uttered  a  word,  and  probably 
h)oked  .sufficiently  pale  and  startled. 
As  soon  as  the  dog  had  followed  his 
master,  she  drew  Harry  from  his  warm 
asylum,  and  found  that  one  buckshot 
had  just  grazed  his  panting  sides,  and 
drawn  a  few  drops  of  blood.  The  littlo 
fellow  was  well  in  a  few  days,  and,  per- 
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haps,  entirely  forgot  the  circumstance, 
before  both  he  and  Rachel  had  occasion 
to  tremble  at  its  ultimate  consequences. 

But,  who  was  it  that  warned  Stacey 
not  to  hunt  any  more  around  the  cabin  ? 
Who  was  it  that  stoned  his  dog,  and 
would  have  whipped  its  owner,  but  for 
the  law  ?  Ah,  Rachel !  who  was  it  that 
used  to  bring  Harry  nubbins  of  corn, 
and  more  walnuts  than  he  ever  saw  be- 
fare,  in  the  whole  range  of  squirrel  ex- 
perience ?  Was  it  Mark  Stanton,  Ra- 
chel ?  Yes,  it  was  Mark,  as  every  bird 
and  squirrel  in  the  grove  could  have 
sworn ;  let  Rachel  say  what  she  would. 
They  knew  him  by  sight — the  birds  and 
squirrels — for  they  had  occasion  to  see 
him  at  least  four  days  out  of  every 
seven.  Mark  was  conscious  of  it,  too  ; 
and,  I  verily  believe,  felt  ashamed  to 
look  some  of  these  impertinent  jays  in 
the  face.  The  very  katydids  seemed 
to  change  their  song,  and  make  it  refer 
to  him ;  maliciously  repeating,  for  hours 
together,  right  in  his  burning  ears, 
**  Stantou  did !  Stanton  didn't !  Stanton 
did!     Stanton  didn't!'' 

Rcushel  must  have  understood  them, 
and  felt  that  they  had  some  right  to 
make  these  impudent  observations ;  else, 
why  did  she  blush  so,  occasionally,  as 
they  chirped  above  her  and  Mark,  in 
the  gathering  mellowness  of  twilight  ? 
But,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  it  was 
all  a  katydid  fabrication.  I  am  sure 
that  Stanton  didn't,  certainly  not  at 
this  period  of  their  acquaintance.  He 
would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  such 
a  thing.  I  would  swear  that  the  only 
use  he  made  of  his  lips,  in  her  com- 
pany, was  to  talk  or  whistle  ;  and  even 
that  with  very  little  confidence,  or  suc- 
cess. 

Timid  as  he  was,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Rachel,  he  was  bold  enough 
toward  that  Staoey.  If  they  had  both 
lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  Stacey  would  have 
caught  it,  without  doubt ;  but,  just  then, 
the  blackguard  was  protected  by  Puri- 
tan statutes,  and  the  terrors  of  justice 
Hawthorne.  There  were  few  blows 
given  in  the  streets  of  Salem,  except 
such  as  were  laid  on  at  the  whipping- 
post, or  when  a  grave  elder  cut  the 
legs  of  some  unlucky  urchin,  who  for- 
got to  make  his  manners.  This,  by  the 
way,  seldom  happened ;  for  the  Puritan 
children  were  early  slapped  into  the 
duty  of  rendering  bows  and  courtesies 
not  to  miuistera  only,  but  to  every  well- 


dressed  person  who  met  them.  A  very 
proper  habit  it  was,  too,  and  one  which 
young  America  of  the  present  day 
would  do  well  to  imitate. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  Mark.  It 
was  not  all  sunshine  for  him  at  the 
cabin.  Sometimes  he  thought  Rachel 
was  distant  to  him  ;  and  then  he  was 
distant  also,  but  excessively  miserable. 
Rachel  quickly  noticed  any  such  freak 
of  reserve,  and  felt  annoyed  about  it, 
but  dared  not  ask  an  explanation.  He 
would  go  away,  thinking  that  he  could 
never  feel  towards  her  as  he  had  done, 
and  that  it  was  all  over ;  but  the  next 
time  tliey  met,  a  single  smile  from  her 
set  everything  right,  and  made  him 
wonder  why  ne  was  so  unhappy  the 
day  before.  Once  he  came  to  the  cabin, 
resolved  to  ask  the  meaning  of  a  con- 
versation which  she  had  held  with  Elder 
Noyse.  Miserable  upshot — he  never 
dared  open  his  lips  on  the  subject.  Ra- 
chel, in  the  mean  time,  was  less  stead- 
ily gay  than  formerly,  especially  when 
Mark  was  away  from  the  cabin  two 
days  altogether;  and,  after  every  one  of 
these  absences,  when  she  again  saw  him 
coming  through  the  alders,  her  heart 
beat  so  fast,  that  she  would  get  fright- 
ened, and  very  absurdly  look  the  other 
way. 

Now,  what  did  all  this  mean  ?  Where 
would  it  naturally  lead  to  ?  Ah !  when 
two  young  people  get  in  this  way,  I 
am  generaUy  afraid  that  it  will  all  end 
in  their  keeping  house.  So  thought  the 
katydids,  and  they  began  to  scream 
hysterically  from  the  trees :  *'  Keeping 
house!"  To  which  the  frogs  in  the 
grassy  brook  responded  in  their  hoars- 
est bass :  **  Keeping  house  !  Keep- 
ing house !     Keeping  house  !" 

While  Mark  was  doing  his  best  to 
win  the  heart  of  his  wood-nymph,  and 
the  frogs  and  katydids  were  predict- 
ing him  all  manner  of  good  luok.  Elder 
Noyse,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  was  hold- 
ing suspiciously  long  conversations 
with  the  young  damsel.  As  Martha 
Carrier  said,  Noyse  loved  handsome 
women,  and  Rachel  was  certainly  hand- 
some enough  to  draw  out  the  entire 
depth  and  energy  of  his  passion.  She 
did  draw  them  out ;  she  niscinated  him 
without  willing  it,  and«  even  against  her 
will;  fascinated  him  in  spite  of  that 
weird  peril  which  he  saw  daily  and 
hourly  lowering  upon  himself  and  his 
people ;  until,  sinoe  the  landing  of  the 
Mayflower,  there  had  not  been  a  New 
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England  elder  more  hopelessly  in  love 
than  the  young  pastor  of  Salem.  How 
he  could  wish  to  marry  such  a  mere 
chit  of  a  girl,  who  had  not  even  been 
sobered  b^  the  solemn  vows  of  church 
membership,  was  more  than  the  serious 
and  somewhat  matter-K)f-fact  people  of 
the  village  could  understand.  How- 
ever, none  of  them  liked  to  interfere  in 
the  matter  by  remonstrance;  for  the 
elders  of  that  time  did  very  nearly 
what  was  right  in  their' own  eyes,  like 
the  Hebrews,  when  there  was  no  judge 
in  Israel,  and  so  for  a  while  the  love- 
lorn minister  went  on  very  quietly  and 
zealously  in  his  courtship.  But  one 
evening  of  late  May,  when  the  air  was 
half  daylight  and  half  moonlight,  he 
was  seen  in  front  of  the  cabin,  talking 
with  a  very  sad  earnestness  of  manner 
to  If  aster  More. 

'^Kay,  hear  me  out,  sir,"  he  said, 
wtdi  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice.  **I 
propose  not  to  have  her  shoulder  at 
onos  such  a  grave  responsibility.  She 
sbaQ  have  full  time  to  prepare  herself, 
for  thns  bearing,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  yoke  of  holiness.  If  you  choose, 
let  bar  enter  some  devout  family  in  the 
village,  and  there  abide  a  year,  or  two 
^ears,  if  needs  be,  in  expectation  and 
IB  preparation.  I  would  recommend 
for  that  purpose  the  household  of  your 
stater's   husband,    the   devout  Deacon 

BOWSOB." 

*^  Worse  and  worse,  reverend  sir," 
replied  More.  **One  would  imagine, 
from  your  proposition,  that  I  am  not  fit 
to  &shion  the  mind  of  my  own  child. 
Ilia  BO  compliment.  But  I  pass  that  by, 
and  ratom  to  my  objection.  She  is  too 
young — too  young  to  marry  a  gentle- 
man of  your  profession  ;  too  young  to 
be  betrothed  to  any  one.'* 

**  Master  More,"  interrupted  Noyse, 
widi  a  growing  vehemence  of  emotion, 
**I  oannot  be  answered  thus — truly  I 
eaonot  This  agonizes  my  heart — in- 
deed it  does.  I  did  not  expect  it,  and 
H  overoomes  mo.  Let  me  plead  with 
yon,  not  to  despise  my  affection.  It  is 
BO  frail-fangled  fanoy  that  you  are  op- 
posing— no  sudden  freak  of  flighty  de- 
aira ;  bat,  the  most  earnest  feeling  that 
ever  I  had,  with  regard  to  the  things  of 
lUa  workL  I  have  prayed  over  it,  sir 
—yea,  with  groans  and  tears  seeking  di- 

']oa  from  above,  and  I  do  beheve 
I  have  a  far  higher  blessing  than 
yoora  on  the  design.  Oh,  sir,  do 
not  Btand  in  the  way  of  if 


**  Elder  Noyse,  if  I  must  tell  you," 
answered  More,  slowly,  but  very  re- 
solutely, **  I  do  not  wish  her  to  marry 
an  elder.  Her  character  is  not  fitted 
for  such  a  union  as  that ;  it  would  crush 
her  nature,  and  make  her  whole  life  un- 
happy !  No,  she  shall  not  marry  an 
elder." 

The  face  of  Noyse,  which  had  passed 
successively  through  the  phases  of 
hope,  surprise,  disappointment  and  grief, 
now  flushed  with  an  expression  very  si- 
milar to  anger.  **  Master  More,"  said 
he,  "are  you  dealing  lustly  by  your 
daughter,  to  sit  in  juagment  on  her 
whole  future,  without  in  the  least  con- 
sulting her  pleasure  ?*' 

'*Hold  there,  sir,"  responded  More, 
in  a  tone  of  decided  sharpness.  **No 
man  shall  say  that  I  put  fetters  on  my 
child*s  will.  I  will  call  her;  and  you 
shall  hear  what  she  wishes  &om  her 
own  mouth." 

He  started  toward  the  door  of  the  ca- 
bin, as  if  to  summon  Rachel ;  but  Noyse 
followed  him,  and,  gazing  earnestly  in 
his  eyes,  stopped  him ;  for  it  was  visible 
in  Alore's  face  that  he  knew,  and  had 
exactly  repeated,  his  daughter's  mind. 
"  No,"  the  elder  murmured  ;  **  do  not 
call  her.  I  could  not  hear  it  from  her. 
Forgive  my  insictance.  I  am  suf- 
ficiently answered,  at  least  for  the  pros- 
ent.»' 

His  voice  tremblod,  and  was  almost 
inaudible ;  but  he  steadied  it  again  with 
a  firmness  inspired  by  habite  of  self- 
control  and  a  sense  of  priestly  dignity. 
He  observed  that  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  falling,  and  that  he  must  ^o  to  his 
home  in  Salem  ;  even  as  the  ChrisUan, 
when  the  shadows  of  death  gather 
about  him,  must  go  to  his  home  in 
heaven.  He  shook  hands  with  More, 
turned  away  abruptly,  and  disappeared 
in  the  hazy  moonlight. 

**Is  be  gone,  father?"  presently 
asked  a  timid  voice,  almost  a  whisper, 
from  one  of  the  little  front  windows  of 
the  cabin. 

**  Ah,  you  are  there,  RacheL  Yes, 
he  is  gone.  Come  here  and  talk  to 
me.  Do  you  know  what  he  want- 
ed ?" 

**N — no,  father,''  stammered  Rachel, 
very  much  as  if  she  knew  all  about 
it. 

**  He  wanted  to  marry  you,  and  I  told 
him  no.     Are  you  sorry  f" 

"No,  father." 

** Are  you  glad?" 
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•*  Yes,  father." 

Meantime,  the  elder  went  homeward 
in  a  whirl  of  emotions  which  carried 
him  on  wincrs,  as  it  were,  insensible  of 
distance.  He  had  been  taken  una- 
wares :  he  had  not  prepared  himself 
for  such  a  humiliation ;  and  in  his  sur- 
prise Satan  gained  an  advantage  over 
him,  so  that  his  spirit,  lately  so  loving, 
reeled  sharply  into  a  reaction,  which  all 
his  conscientious  efforts  could  not  free 
from  a  jar  of  anger.  He  was  astonished 
to  find  himself  at  his  own  gate;  still 
more  astonished  at  the  sinfiu  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  stood  there.  **  Elder 
Noyse,  Elder  Noyse,  mamma  wants  to 
see  you,"  screamed  little  Sarah  Carrier 
from  the  kitchen  door  as  ho  entered  the 
hall ;  but  the  poor,  disconsolate  man 
heard  her  not,  or  minded  her  not,  in 
his  whirlwind  of  affliction ;  and,  hurry- 
ing to  his  chamber,  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed  with  an  anguish  which  would 
have  made  Rachel  herself  pity  him, 
could  she  have  been  its  witness.  At 
what  hour  he  went  to  sleep — how  much 
he  slept — how  much  he  prayed — he 
never  could  have  told,  not  to  save  his 
life.  His  last  thought  was  that  he 
should  feel  better  when  he  woko ;  that 
the  edge  of  his  annoyance  would  be  in 
a  measure  blunted ;  but  the  first  dull, 
hopeless,  unforgetful  moment  of  con- 
sciousness harshly  undeceived  him. 
Then  came  day  after  (lay  of  changeful 
unrest;  incessant,  painful  revolvings 
around  his  disappointment ;  eager  tides 
of  hope,  ebbing  quickly  in  troubled 
revulsion ;  and,  over  all,  driving  storms 
of  shame  and  repentance  at  his  lack  of 
Christian  resignation. 

•*  Truly,"  observed  Elder  Higginson, 
on  tho  very  next  Sunday,  *'  what  a  new 
gift  my  young  colleague  seems  to  have ! 
What  remarkable  enlargement  he  ex- 
hibited to-day  I" 

*'Yes,"  replied  the  old  minister's 
tidy  wife,  **I  did  indeed  observe  in  him 
an  unusual  earnestness  of  humility, 
penitence,  and  holy  desire." 

Very  little,  indeed,  do  we  mortals 
know  of  each  others  hearts,  even  when 
we  stand  in  tho  distinctest  manner  be- 
fore each  other's  faces.  Elder  Higgin- 
son and  his  wife  saw  nothing  of  the 
wretchedness  which  stirred  up  the 
depths  of  Noyse 's  nature,  and  which 
was  tho  cause,  rather  the  very  bchig, 
of  that  seemingly  new  vehemence  of 
Christian  emotion. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


Through  azure  mornings,  barred 
and  spotted  with  clouds,  through  slant- 
ing rains  lighted  up  with  noontide, 
through  gorgeous  sunsets  of  many 
variegations,  the  spring  had  drifted  by 
and  sailed  into  past  eternities.  The 
splendid  noon  of  a  New  England  year 
was  rising  toward  its  zenith,  flinging 
over  Puritan dom  the  last  gloss  of  an 
emerald  verdure  and  the  deepest  flush 
of  desert  flowers.  An  air  musky  with 
leaves  and  blossoms  swayed  in  and  out 
of  the  open  doors  and  windows  of  Salem 
village,  on  a  stainless  day  of  early  June. 
The  dew  was  still  on  the  grass,  and 
glittered  through  tho  countless  cob- 
webs spun  along  the  roadside  like  dia- 
monds through  fairy  mantles. 

What  did  the  reverend  Elder  Parris 
think  of  the  morning,  as  he  stared  out 
upon  it  through  his  study-window  1 
Not  much,  if  one  might  judge  by  the 
abstracted,  ungenial,  and  almost  ran- 
corous expression  of  his  features.  Ugly 
as  the  comparison  is,  his  face  looked 
like  a  malignant  cancer  in  that  broad 
glow  of  healthful  nature.  Evidently  he 
drew  no  joy  from  tlie  inexhaustible 
ocean  of  sunlight ;  felt  no  sympathy 
with  the  sweet  bird- hymns,  trilling  a 
happiness  beyond  human  utterance. 
Other  things  occupied  his  spirit ;  sub- 
jects more  akin  to  his  gloomy  charac- 
ter ;  persecutions  of  witches  and  tempta- 
tions of  devils ;  an  array  of  witnesses 
and  judges,  closed  by  a  creaking  gib- 
bet. In  sad  truth,  he  had  weightior 
affairs  to  attend  to  than  the  gay  melo- 
dies of  birds  and  the  humanizing  smile 
of  summer.  He  had  depositions  to 
arrange,  authorities  to  collate,  and  legal 
arguments  to  examine.  That  day 
Bridget  Bishop  was  to  be  put  upon  capi- 
tal trial  for  art*  of  sorcery  practiced 
against  persons  of  his  own  household 
and  blood  ;  and  if  the  accusation  were 
not  sustained,  Sadducism  would  tiiumph. 
Satnn  would  rago  unchecked,  Gallios 
would  be  more  careless  than  over  of 
the  church,  and,  worse  than  all,  his  own 
character  and  position  might  suffer. 

So,  haviug  thrown  his  wmdow  open, 
and  drawn  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  he  sat 
himself  down  to  a  table  covered  with 
books  and  manuscripts,  many  of  which 
were  confessions  drawn  up  at  the  great 
examination  of  witches  which  took  place 
on  the  eleventh  of  April  in  tho  Fir6t 
Church  of  Salem.     Openiug  one  after 
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anoth<»r  of  the  dingy  qaartos  and  oo- 
tavos,  he  examined  and  reinforced  his 
previous  marginal  references  to  import- 
ant and  appropriate  passages.  In  the 
absence  of  the  royal  charter,  the  court 
which  had  been  called  was  a  hasty  and 
informal  one,  the  best  that  could  be  had 
in  S«lem*s  pressing  necessity.  It  was 
destitute  of  any  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  this  deficiency  Parris  had  been 
called  on  to  fill,  not  only  by  letters 
from  men  in  authority,  but  also,  as  he 
felt,  by  the  voice  of  God.  He  worked 
hard  and  zealously,  therefore,  rewarded 
even  as  he  went  by  the  congenial  na- 
ture of  his  occupation. 

In  an  hour  his  work  was  completed, 
fit,  as  he  hoped,  to  stand  any  atheistical 
trial;  and,  leaving  his  study,  he  passed 
into  the  sitting-room,  also  used  as  a 
dining-room.  The  table  was  set,  but  as 
yet  bare  of  eatables.  **  Mistress  Parris," 
be  exclaimed,  in  a  load  grating  voice, 
**i8  not  the  breakfast  prepared?  I 
commanded  it  at  seven  of  the  clock. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  delay  ?  Is 
not  the  time  short  ?  Must  we  not  work 
while  it  is  day  ?  So  say  the  scriptures. 
WiU  any  one  answer  that  they  are 
false  ?**  A  stout,  dumpy  woman  of  about 
forty,  with  a  fat  flabby  and  vulgar  face, 
mshed  into  the  room,  her  hands  lifted 
in  a  gesture  of  deprecation.  **  Spouse," 
continued  the  minister,  with  his  most 
gravelly  harshness  of  accent,  **is  this 
your  worthy  d^gence  ?  Must  the  ser- 
vant of  the  L/mi  be  kept  from  his  work 
^r  lack  of  food  to  give  him  strength  ? 
Is  this  an  occasion  to  waste  precious 
boars  ?  No,  certainly,  I  deny  it  It  is 
not  a  time  to  waste  them.  At  nine  of 
the  clock  I  must  stand  before  rulers  and 
men  in  authority.  But  haste,  haste, 
I  say.  and  no  more  tanying !" 

•'0  Elder  Parris,  forgive  me!"  ex- 
claimed his  weaker  half,  with  a  smile  of 
the  most  unctuous  and  pleading  a£fec- 
tion.  '*  Oh  laws  and  testimonies  !  Oh, 
who'd  ever  thought  it  was  half  so  late  ? 
But,  laws  and  testimonies!  you  don't 
know  how  them  witohes  and  spirits  has 
rabbled  us  this  morning.  First,  they 
upset  the  gridiron,  and  got  the  pork  in 
the  ashes ;  and  then  they  upset  the 
spider,  and  spoiled  the  cake ;  and  then 
dfar  little  Ehzabeth  had  fits  ;  and  then 
Abigail  had  fits ;  and  then  Tituba  had 
fits ;  and  then  John  had  fits ;  and,  oh 
laws  and  testimonies  I  we've  had  such 
a  time !  tadi  prestigerous  manufesta- 
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To  corroborate  her  woeful  tale,  Eli- 
zabeth rolled  into  the  room  from  the 
kitchen,  spinning  over  and  over  with 
great  rapiaity  and  very  little  regard  to 
appearances,  until  she  came  in  ener- 
getic contact  with  her  father's  legs. 
•'  Oh  !"  she  screamed.  "  They  have  made 
a  top  of  me !  They  have  put  a  string 
around  me,  and  spin  me  like  a  top. 
Bridget  Bishop  whips  me  and  whirls  me. 
Yea,  she  torments  me  !" 

*'  Nefardous  fiends !"  exclaimed  Parris. 
'*  0  Lord !  cannot  these  unseen  furies 
be  forced  to  leave  my  household  in 
peace  ?" 

♦»  No,  no !"  shrieked  the  girl ;  **  they 
will  not  leave  me  in  peace.  They  say 
I  shall  not  go  to  the  trial.  They  say 
they  will  kilt  me  if  I  go." 

**  They  shall  let  you  go  I"  roared  Par- 
ris. "They  shall  not  prevent  your 
evidence.  Rise  up  !  rise  up,  I  say,  and 
struggle  against  them.  There  must  be 
a  stop  to  this.  We  can  lose  no  more 
time." 

"No!"  persisted  Elizabeth,  bringing 
her  voice  up  to  its  sharpest  pitch ;  "I 
cannot  go,  I  shall  die  if  I  do."  And 
she  kicked  and  struggled  with  all  her 
strength,  in  downright  resistance  of  his 
efforts  to  raise  her  and  hold  her  quiet 

**  Away,  thou  invisible  demon !" 
cried  the  minister,  striking  furiously 
about  the  ^rl,  and  in  so  doing  giving 
her,  as  if  oy  accident,  two  or  three 
hearty  cuffs.  "  God  forgive  me  for 
hitting  my  poor  afflicted  child  !"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  but,  at  the  same  time  he  held 
her  up  firmly  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 
Elizabeth  looked  in  his  stem  eyes,  and 
suddenly  became  quiet.  "  The  spectre  is 
gone,"  she  said  ;  and,  falling  back  into 
her  mother's  arms,  began  to  cry  loudly 
and  excitedly.  "  Laws  and  testimoniea, 
Elizabeth,"  exclaimed  the  fat,  good-na- 
tured woman,  **  don't  twitter  so ;  yer 
father's  here  by,  and  the  Lord's  above 
all." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  court,'' 
sobbed  the  g^rl,  beginning  to  kick  again ; 
"  and  Abigail  don't  want  to  go.  We're 
afeard  to  go."  And  here  she  broke 
into  a  timid  spasm  of  squeals  and  strug- 
gles, looking  furtively  meantime  at  her 
father.  •*  Oh  laws !"  gasped  Mrs.  Par- 
ris. "  Oh,  here's  another  manufesta- 
tion  !  Who  ever  heard  of  a  family  so 
tormented  ?  Surely,  this  is  the  fore 
end  of  the  runner." 

**  The  forerunner  of  the  hend,  you 
mean,  spouse,"  said  her  husband,  going 
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to  the  mantel- piece,  and  taking  down  a 
rawhide.  **  We  must,  at  all  events,  ave 
an  end  of  this  miseemly  interruption,*' 
ho  continued,  coming  up  to  Mercj. 
'*  Child,  tell  me  if  you  see  any  spectres, 
and  let  me  smite  at  them.*' 

'*I  don*t  see  any,"  said  the  girl 
quickly,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  whip 
with  a  slight  ^iver. 

"  Do  you  feel  better  now  ?"  he  asked 
in  the  same  hard,  steady  tone. 

**Yes,  I  feel  better.  It  is  all  over 
now.     I  don't  see  'em  any  more." 

**  Are  you  sure  that  they  are  quite 
gone?"  he  persisted  without  softening 
his  manner. 

'*0h,  yes!  Oh  dear!  yes.  I  don't 
think  they  will  come  back  soon.  Yes, 
I  heard  them  say  that  they  dared  not 
come  back  now." 

With  a  menacing  frown,  which,  whe- 
ther meant  for  the  spirits  or  not,  evi> 
dently  had  a  terrifying  effect  on  the 
child,  he  turned  away  and  replaced  the 
cowhide.  "Now,  spouse,"  said  he, 
**  let  us  see  that  brealcfast  quickly,  and 
let  the  girls  be  ready  to  eat  it  with  us." 

Mrs.  Parris  made  no  response,  and 
toddled  Elizabeth  hurriedly  into  the 
kitchen.  In  three  minutes  more  the 
table  was  smoking  with  pork  steaks, 
baked  beans,  fried  turnips,  clam  chow- 
der, and  hot  corn-cakes.  The  family, 
Elizabeth  and  Abigail  included,  stood 
while  Parris  said  a  grace  of  remarkable 
brevity  and  crustiness.  Then,  sitting 
down,  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  help  all  hands  with  astonish- 
ing celerity.  It  was  wonderful  what  an 
appetite  the  entire  household  was 
blessed  with,  and  its  head  had  cer- 
tainly been  favored  in  this  respect  with 
a  double  benediction.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  must  be  furnished  with  such  a  bag  as 
Jack  the  Giant-killer  made  use  of  to 
slay  his  Brobdignagian  captor  by  ple- 
thora, so  immense  was  the  capacity  of 
deglutition  that  he  exhibited.  The  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  forehead,  the 
veins  of  his  throat  swelled,  and  he 
looked  like  a  man  in  the  first  stages  of 
choking.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and 
the  meal  was  down  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Then,  taking  a  prodigious  draught  of  ci- 
der, Parris  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve, 
and  rose  at  a  jerk  frem  the  table. 
"  Spouse,"  said  he,  **  get  those  girls 
ready  for  court,  an^  call  me  if  the  de- 
mons hinder." 

"  Father,"  whined  Elizabeth,  as  her 
mother  hauled  her  away,  "will  they 


surely  make  us  swear  on  the  Bible? 
I  don't  want  to  take  oath,  and  Abigail 
don't  want  to  either." 

"  Child,"  replied  Parris  grimly,  "  give 
not  way  to  notions  of  the  devil.  Be 
not  afraid  to  utter  testimony  against  his 
servants.  Will  not  God  look  down  to 
protect  you  ?  and  will  not  I,  your  fa- 
ther, be  there  by  your  side?  Yea,  as 
God  liveth  and  as  my  soul  liveth." 

He  took  down  the  cowhide  again,  and 
slapped  it  against  his  heavy  riding 
boots,  with  such  meaning  that  Mercy 
gave  J^er  cousin  a  look  of  whimpering 
despair,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
quietly  led  away.  Parris  now  went  to 
the  stable,  and  hurried  up  John  Indian, 
who  was  saddling  the  gray  mare.  In  a 
few  minutes,  old  Grizzle,  and  another 
horse,  borrowed  from  Nathaniel  Put- 
nam, stood  before  the  parsonage  wait- 
ing for  their  riders.  The  whole  family 
came  out  to  the  gate  ;  Tituba  was  or- 
dered to  march  ahead  on  foot;  John 
was  to  mount  Grizzle,  with  Abigail  be- 
hind him;  Parris  reserved  good-man 
Putnam's  more  showy  charger  for  him- 
self and  Elizabeth.  The  saddle-bags 
were  crammed  with  manuscripts  and 
quartos ;  and  the  broad  skirts  of  Parris 's 
coat  stuck  out  bulkily  with  smaller  vo- 
lumes. Now,  whether  Putnam's  bony 
Bucephalus  felt  the  potency  of  these 
weird  publications  drawiDg  like  a  blister 
through  his  saddle,  or  whether  the 
devil  took  occasion  to  ei^fcar  into  him  for 
the  annoyance  of  our  dl^out  minister, 
at  all  events,  suddenly,  and  without  the 
least  apparent  reason,  he  broke  out  in 
a  most  diabolical  and  outrageous  de- 
monstration. Giving  a  fierce  scream, 
he  reared  high  in  the  air,  and  then 
came  down  on  his  fore-feet,  throwing  out 
his  hind  ones  with  amazing  quickness 
and  energy.  Parris  tried  to  scramble 
out  of  the  way ;  but,  those  devil-directed 
heels  just  reached  him  in  the  rear,  with 
a  force  that  would  have  done  him  irre- 

E arable  damage,  but  for  the  satanio 
tcrature  which  stored  his  pockets ;  and, 
even  as  it  was,  he  was  kicked  a  yard  or 
two,  straight  forward,  failing  on  all 
fours  with  his  nose  in  a  bed  of  thistles. 
"  Oh  lawk,  suz !"  screamed  Mrs.  Parris, 
throwing  up  her  hands,  "was  that  a 
manufestation  ?" 

John  Indian  picked  up  his  master, 
and  then  ran  to  hold  the  mischievous 
quadruped.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
his  interference;  the  aniaial's  ocac- 
oountable   excitement  had   passed    as 
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quickly  as  it  came;  and  he  hung  his 
head  as  meekly  as  if  he  had  never 
tasted  oats  in  his  life ;  which,  indeed, 
was  rery  likely.  The  elder  came  up 
to  him,  pale  (except  his  nose)  with  ^ght 
and,  perhaps,  rage ;  but,  he  repressed 
any  oatborst  of  violence,  to  avoid  scan- 
dah'zmg  a  group  of  approaching  parish- 
ioners. After  some  cautions  hesitation, 
and  a  good  many  whos !  and  soothings, 
the  interesting  ramily  all  mounted  and 
paced  soberly  off  toward  Salem.  All 
the  way  Parris  harangued  wayfarers,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  bound  «n  the 
same  direction ;  related  awful  manifesta- 
tions, thundered  against  Goody  Bishop, 
and  denounced  the  prevailing  unbelief 
of  the  times. 

Very  different  was  the  manner  in 
which  Elder  Noyse  approached  the  mo- 
mentous event  of  this  summer  day. 
Enveloped  in  the  trancing  haze  of  love, 
the  early  incidents  of  the  delusion  wan- 
dered by  him  half  unnoticed,  like  me- 
teors passing  the  eyelids  and  only  in 
part  shaking  the  sleep  of  one  wrapped 
m  delicious  dreams.  And  when  his 
cruel  disappointment  came,  it  so  en- 
tangled him  in  misery,  that,  for  some 
days,  he  thought  of  scarcely  any  other 
thmg  in  the  world.  Presendy  his  re- 
b'gious  sentiments  mingled  with  it ;  he 
began  to  hope  that  Providence  iras 
using  this  cross  for  his  spiritual  benefit ; 
and  that  when  its  object  was  accom- 
Dlished,  it  would  be  withdrawn.  There- 
tore,  be  pleaded  passionately  that  it 
might  punfy  him ;  yet  with  a  miserable 
kaif  consciousness  that  he  only  desired 
this  parity  for  the  sake  of  its  expected 
rewvd — Rachel.  It  was  noticeable 
that  he  never  asked  for  a  final  disap- 
pointment to  his  hopes,  provided  they 
were  evil  in  their  nature  or  object  That 
was  an  abyss  of  resignation  to  which 
his  conscience  often  pointed,  but  into 
which  his  heart  could  never  find  cour- 
age to  plunge.  Often  he  was  violently 
impressed,  as  if  from  above,  that  he 
oogfat  to  give  up  this  girlish  idol,  and 
then  a  terrible  struggle  took  place  be- 
tween his  sense  of  earthly  love  and  his 
sense  of  spiritual  duty;  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  felt  tempted  to  cast 
out  Christ  from  his  heart  as  a  deity 
whom  it  was  too  hard  to  propitiate. 

But  there  was  one  theme  on  which 
his  sapplioations  were  not  only  fervent 
from  toe  uttermost  depths  of  a  sensittTS 
paaaioDate  natare«  but  to  their  verr 
BttTow  iboere.     This  was  the  well* 


boing  of  Rachel;  that  she  miffht  be 
blessed  in  this  life ;  that  she  might  be 
sanctified  for  futurity;  that  she  might 
be  fitted  for  the  responsibility  he  longed 
to  share  with  her;  that  heaven  would 
please  to  ^ve  her  to  him  as  his  com- 
forter in  this  vale  of  sorrow.  »•  I  won- 
der what  ails  the  elder,  to  keep  so  much 
to  himself,"  muttered  Martha  Carrier, 
as  she  walked  about  the  house,  scrub- 
bing and  brushing  in  a  dissatisfied  hu- 
mor of  low  spirits.  **  I  don't  expect 
him  to  court  me  any  more — I  don*t 
want  to  have  him  court  me — I  hate 
him ;  but  I  think  ho  might  just  speak  to 
me  once  in  a  while.  He  won*t  let 
Sarah  into  his  room  either.  She  caught 
him  on  his  knees  once." 

Thus  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Noyse's  feelings  were  easily  visible  in 
his  outward  life,  or  that  they  interfered 
with  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary  pub- 
lic duties.  He  preached  as  earnestly 
as  usual,  presided  at  his  ordinary  week- 
ly prayer-meeting,  and,  to  most  eyes, 
appeared  like  his  previous  self.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  been  so  inwardly  disturbed,  but 
for  that  sense  of  religion  which  forever 
mingled  with  the  emotions  of  his  strong- 
ly emotional  character,  and  gave  them 
a  fearful  significance  as  bearing  upon 
eternity  as  well  as  upon  time.  This  it 
was  that  intensified  the  struggle,  and 
spread  it  out  over  all  the  capacities  of 
his  nature.  He  could  not  diminish  his 
love  at  the  bidding  of  his  conscience ; 
but  he  could  be  keenly  miserable  as  he 
gazed  on  the  contest  between  these  two 
mighty  conflicting  influences. 

Thus,  while  godly  children  were 
afflicted,  church  members  were  cried 
out  upon,  and  the  devil  roared  day  and 
night  through  Salem,  Elder  Noyse  re- 
mained the  most  indifferent  of  Gallios* 
He  had,  it  is  true,  occasional  twinges 
of  conscience  at  his  selfish,  slothful  in- 
activity ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  light 
of* this  morning  of  trial  broke  in  upon 
him,  that  he  was  startled  into  a  vividly 
keen  sense  of  duty  unfulfilled,  and  duty 
impending.  He  also,  like  Elder  Parris, 
looked  out  of  his  window,  upon  this 
regal  morning,  at  the  glorified  spectacle 
of  birds,  flowers,  dew-drops,  sunlight 
and  shadow.  But  he  saw  them  very 
vaguely  and  dimly,  as  one  sees  tho 
mingled  images  of  half-remembered 
dreams.  Suddenly  he  struck  his  hand 
on  the  window-sill,  and  muttered :  "Yea 
the  trial  is  upon  us;  the  great  of  the 
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land  are  here ;  the  eleventh  hour  is  at 
hand ;  and  I  have  not  yet  entered  into 
the  vineyard !" 

**  If  70U  please,  Elder  Noyse,"  said 
a  little  voice  interrupting  him,  *Hhe 
breakfast  is  ready.*' 

It  was  Sarah  Carrier  standing  in  the 
partly-open  door,  her  bright  black  eyes 
wandering  curiously  over  the  books, 
papers,  and  other  objects  scattered 
around  that  awful  sanctum,  the  study. 
•*  Child,"  said  the  minister,  *'  how  often 
have  I  told  you  never  to  enter  here 
without  having  knocked,  and  been 
bidden !»' 

**  If  you  please.  Elder  Noyse,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  with  a  ready  lie,  '*  I 
knocked  once,  and  never  heard  you  say 
nothing." 

"  It  might  well  be,"  muttered  Noyse. 
**  I  was  in  a  meditation,  it  is  true." 

He  passed  into  the  hall,  and  thence 
into  the  sitting-room,  while  Sarah  ran 
before  him  to  open  the  doors,  and  then 
ran  back  to  close  them.  The  minister 
found  his  breakfast-table  set,  and  Mar- 
tha Carrier  standing  beside  it  with  fold- 
ed arms.  *'Gk>od  morning,  Elder 
Noyse,'*  said  she  kindly.  **I  hope 
you  have  slept  welL" 

**I11,  Martha,**  he  replied,  examining 
the  expression  of  her  eye,  **  but  thanks 
to  you  equally." 

Ue  felt  more  humble  than  usual,  from 
a  consciousness  that  he  had  lately  been 
inefficient  in  his  duties,  and  that,  before 
night.  Elder  Parris  would  stand  far 
ahead  of  him  in  the  estimation  of  his 
people,  as  a  faithful  and  energetic  pas- 
tor. He,  therefore,  accompanied  these 
words  with  a  smile  of  kindly  fellowship. 
Martha  seemed  grateful  for  it,  and 
hushed  Sarah,  who  was  making  some 
noise  with  her  chair  against  the  table- 
legs.  The  meal  was  a  short  one,  and 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  silence. 
Little  Sarah  had  a  mind  to  talk  half-a- 
dozen  times,  but  invariably  checked 
herself  by  a  look  at  the  serious  elder ; 
for  even  she,  bold  and  ill-corrected  as 
her  little  temper  was,  had  learned  to  be 
afraid  of  ministers.  Very  glad,  there- 
fore, was  she,  when  Noyse  left  the 
room,  and  she  could  rattle  on  boister- 
ously to  her  unanswering  mother. 

Novse  took  his  hat  in  silence,  passed 
oat  of  the  parsonaj^e,  and  walked  rapidly 
to  the  house  of  Justice  Hawthorne. 
He  wanted  to  learn  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  trial,  and  whether  he  was 
to  have  any  part  in  conducting  it.    But 


the  justice  was  not  at  home,  and  no- 
body knew  where  he  had  gone.  Noyse 
sought  him  in  various  directions,  and 
finally  hurried  to  the  residence  of  his 
faithful  Deacon  Bowson.  He  passed 
through  the  yard  without  being  noticed, 
scraped  his  feet  on  the  step,  and  was 
about  to  enter  without  rappmg  at  the 
half-open  door,  when  he  was  arrested  by 
a  murmur  of  conversation  from  the  sit- 
ting-room, in  which  he  distinguished  the 
sound  of  his  own  name.  The  inner 
door,  like  the  outer  one,  was  ajar,  so 
that,  ^ilthough  he  could  not  see  the 
speakers,  he  could  recognize  their 
tones.  He  paused  irresolutely,  and  his 
heart  vibrated ;  for  the  voice  which  had 
spoken  of  him  was  Rachel*s.  Some- 
what to  his  surprise,  it  was  Martha 
Carrier  who  responded.  The  minister 
listened,  almost  against  his  will,  move- 
less with  astonishment  and  anger. 
•*  Rachel,**  said  Martha,  **  mind  ye  it 
well.  Never  marry  that  Noyse  !  Never 
love  him  !  He  has  a  traitor  spirit,  and 
will  break  any  heart  to  please  his  whim 
for  chan^.  I  told  your  father  so ;  but. 
lest  he  should  forget  it,  I  came  to  tell 
it  you,  also.     Bemember." 

**  I  have  no  need  to  remember  it, 
Martha,"  responded  that  voice,  which 
was  the  sweetest  in  the  world  to  the 
po^r  minister.  **I  never  shall  love 
him ;  never  can  love  him.  He  will  nev- 
er be  my  husband  so  long  as  the  sun 
shines.** 

While  the  listener's  head  whirled, 
and  the  light  grew  dim  around  him  in 
the  doorway,  Martha  walked  suddenly 
into  the  hall,  and  confronted  him.  She 
started  back,  repeated  his  name  in  a 
tone  of  consternation ;  seemed  as  if 
she  were  about  to  fall  on  her  knees  to 
him ;  but,  suddenly  recovering  herself, 
hurried  by  him  into  the  street  Word- 
less and  gestureless  he  let  her  go,  and 
only  turned  to  look  after  her  when  she 
had  reached  a  considerable  distance. 
Then,  with  an  agitated  start,  he  hurried 
to  the  inner  room,  in  hopes  of  finding 
Bachel,  and  telling  her  something — ^no 
matter  what — anything  to  make  her 
think  better  of  him ;  anything  to  make 
her  revoke  that  sentence  of  death  which 
she  had  passed  upon  his  heart.  The 
room  was  empty;  he  rapped  on  the 
door;  no  one  responded;  he  rapped 
aeain,  and  called  aloud.  After  two 
nunutes  of  precious  time  had  elapsed, 
Hannah  made  herself  visible  in  the 
kitchen,  cautiously,  and  with  round  eyes 
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peering  into  the  shadowy  keeping-room, 
** Oh,  lawk!  dear  me,  Elder  Noyse!*' 
she  exclaimed,  dropping  a  courtesy. 
**  Lawk  !  I  thought  praps  t'was  a  witch, 
begein  yer  pardin.  I  seed  Mistress 
Bm^I  scootin  away  through  the  gardin 
to  Master  Stanton's,  lookin  dreadful 
■cary  like*  I  thought  praps  there  was 
a  witch,  and  I  didn't  like  to  come  in, 
beggin  yer  pardin." 

^  So !  Mistress  Rachel  is  gone  ?"  he 
said  angrily. 

^*  Yes,  sir,  I  just  seed  her  scootin 
away  through  the  garden,  dreadful  scary 
like ;  and  I  thought,  praps — " 

••  Where  is  Deacon  Bowson  ?**  he  ask- 
ed, interrupting  her. 

**  Oh,  sir,  that's  jist  what  I  was  goin 
to  ask  you,  sir.  He's  gone  away ;  and 
Teague — what's  a  name,  he's  gone  arter 
him,  sir;*and  mistress  Bowson,  she's 
gone  arter  'em  both,  sir ;  and  I  was  jist 
about  to  ask  you,  if  so  be,  as  praps 
jou'd  seen  any  on  'em.  Mistress  Ea- 
chel  was  a  stayin  with  me,  waitin  for 
her  father,  but  she's  gone,  too;  and 
bein  here  all  alone,  in  these  conjura- 
tions times,  it's  dreadful  scary  like, 
sir." 

Hannah  seemed  to  be  rather  in  hopes 
that  the  minister  would  stay  with  her, 
until  the  return  of  the  family,  and  so 
prerent  her  from  being  secured  any  fur- 
ther. But  she  was  disappointed,  for 
be  turned  short  on  his  heel,  hurried  out 
of  the  door,  and  made  for  his  own  dwell- 
ing. He  met  Master  Hawthorne,  and 
would  hare  passed  him  without  a  recog- 
nition, had  not  the  deep-chested  justice 
Tociferously  arrested  his  attention. 
**Hold,  Elder  Noyse!"  he  said.  ^' I  have 
been  seeking  for  you  all  the  morning. 
I  hare  beenspeciaUy  requested,  by  the 
honorable  judges,  to  entreat  you  that 
yon  would  open  the  court  with  a  suit- 
able prayer." 

"Master  Hawthorne,  excuse  mo," 
retomed  Noyse.  **Ask  the  honorable 
court  to  excuse  me.  Let  Elder  Parris,  or 
any  one  else,  perform  the  function.  I 
am  in  no  fit  mood  for  edifying  public 
prayer  to  day.  Pray  for  me,  brother : 
my  temptations  are  grievous,  though*! 
may  not  mention  them." 

And  he  hurried  away,  leaving  the 
magistrate  to  wonder  what  could  be  the 
nature  of  those  spiritual  assaults  which 
■o  perplexed  and  harassed  the  soul  of 
tibe  minister.  Noyse  continued  his 
oonne  without  looking  back,  and,  enter- 
ing his  kitchen,  confronted  Martha  Car- 


rier. She  paused  in  her  housework, 
and  tried  to  face  him  with  her  unsteady 
eyes;  but  her  neck  flushed  into  red 
spots,  and  her  lips  quivered  in  spite  of 
all  compression.  **  Good- wife  Carrier," 
said  he,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the 
hoarseness  and  weakness  of  his  voice, 
**  the  hour  has  come  for  us  to  part.  I 
have  discovered  a  serpent  in  my  bosom ; 
and  no  one  can  blame  me  if  I  cast  it 
out.  Unwittingly  and  unwillingly  this 
mom,  I  was  led  to  where  I  could  not 
help  hearing  your  slanders  against  me. 
Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  you,  a  seeming 
member  of  Christ,  shoidd  seek  to  defile 
the  garments  and  weaken  the  hands  of 
a  minister  of  Christ  ?  Bemember,  too, 
that  for  these  weeks  now,  that  minis- 
ter  has  harbored  you,  although  you 
are  accused  of  witchcraft.  Go !  get  to- 
gether your  worldly  goods,  and  pass  out 
of  his  door  once  again  and  forever !' 

**  I  will  do  so,  Elder  Noyse,"  replied 
Martha,  struggling  to  assume  an  air  of 
scorn,  and  to  speak  firmly.  **  I  only 
answer  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  you 
have  talked  very  differently  to  me  more 
than  once,  in  this  very  room.  Yon 
have  harbored  me  against  liars,  it  is 
true,  but  you  owed  me  as  much  as  that, 
and  more  also." 

She  sprang  out  of  the  kitchen,  before 
he  could  reply,  and  hurried  to  her 
chamber  under  one  of  the  gables. 
There,  sometimes  laughing  to  herself 
fiercely,  sometimes  changing  into  quick 
angry  tears,  she  put  her  few  clothes  in- 
to a  large  basket,  and  dressed  herself 
and  her  child  to  go.  Carrying  the  bas- 
ket in  one  haitd,  and  leading  Sarah  by 
the  other,  she  went  down  stairs.  The 
tears  had  dried  on  her  burning  face,  and 
Noyse  saw  only  a  smile  of  insolent  bra- 
vado, as  she  passed  him  In  the  hall,  and 
made  him  her  last  courtesy.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  except  by  the  little 
girl,  who  said :  **  Are  we  going  away, 
mother  ?  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  I  don't 
like  Elder  Noyse.  Do  you,  mother? 
I  don't." 

As  Noyse  sat  there  alone,  his  pas- 
sion at  Martha  gradually  fell,  and  he 
remembered  only  the  words  of  Kachel. 
Ever  and  ever,  they  hatefully  repeated 
themselves :  **  He  shall  never  be  my  bus 
band  so  long  as  the  sun  shines."  It  was 
she  then,  she  herself,  who  rejected  him: 
and  at  moments  he  felt  even  furious  to 
wards  her.  Once,  in  the  vibrations  of 
his  spirit  throught  many  thoughts,  it 
struck  him  that  he  ought  to  pray  ;  but 
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he  repulsed  tbe  impression,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  rebellion  at  that  heaven  which 
seemed  to  be  crossing  his  purposes. 
Finally,  the  shrill  clamor  of  the  bell, 
ringing  for  court,  startled  him  from  that 
weary  round  of  sullen  and  purposeless 
reveries.  He  locked  his  doors,  turned 
away  from  the  deserted  dwelling,  and 
walked  alone  toward  the  First  Church. 
Numbers  of  people,  who  passed  or 
met  him,  saluted  him,  and  he  returned 
their  salutations,  but  with  a  feeling  of 
impatient  irritation  at  being  thus  dis- 
turbed. He  tried  to  collect  himself 
now ;  tried  to  be  resigned  to  the  dispen- 
sation that  was  upon  him ;  but  the  ef- 
fort was  always  lost  in  a  new  reverie, 
which  swept  him  into  another  angry 
whirlpool.  It  was  still  the  religious 
element  in  his  character  which  chiefly 
contributed  to  his  confusion;  for  he 
noticed,  over  and  over  again,  that  no- 
thing so  stirred  up  his  rage,  shame,  and 
anguish  as  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  striving  against  Providence.  Vex- 
ed and  mortified,  he  reached  the  crowd- 
ed broadening  of  the  street  in  front  of 
the  meeting-nouse. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  tumult  in  the  imlucky  minister's 
mind,  was  not  greater  than  the  exterior 
tumult  into  which  he  entered.  The 
trial  of  Goody  Bishop  had  filled  the 
little  town  with  a  murmuring,  uneasy 
tide  of  strong  excitement.  Scores  on 
scores  of  citizens  had  left  their  occupa- 
tions ;  women  had  run  away  from  their 
housewifery  and  their  spinning-wheels ; 
farmers  had  ridden  in  from  the  country 
and  the  surrounding  villages;  elders, 
ma^strates  and  social  magnates,  had 
arrived  from  as  far  as  Boston ;  and  all 
these  people  Tfere  drifting  in  currents 
and  eddies  of  eager  curiosity  before  the 
door  of  the  Salem  meeting-house.  Noyse 
had  to  take  his  eyes  out  of  his  wretched 
heart,  and  look  around  perforce  on  the 
strenuous  little  world  which  caught  him 
by  his  reverend  button-hole.  Yet  the 
crowd  which  hoped  and  feared,  narrated 
and  listened,  asserted  and  contradicted, 
on  every  side  of  him,  was  not  visibly  in 
a  state  of  feverish  agitation.  It  was 
full  of  earnest,  bronzed  faces,  strong  in 
feature,  zealous  and  resolute  in  expres- 
sion ;  but  these  faces  were  grave  and 
composed  also,  devoid  of  all  mercurial 
and  fretful  vehemence — stoical,  imper- 
turbable, statuesque,  with  devout  con. 
viotion.    The  talk  of  each  of  these  Pu- 


ritans was  like  his  visage ;  ecjuaUy  in- 
complete as  an  utterance  of  his  fervent 
credences;  equally  reserved,  consider- 
ate and  tranquil  in  its  phraseology ;  its 
very  tones  slow,  nasal,  and  quiet. 

**  Are  we  certain  of  Deputy  Governor 
Stoughton?"  said  one  old  gentleman, 
with  a  peculiarly  orthodox  cut  to  his 
solemn  face,  and  his  prim,  low  collar, 
**  I  hope  that  he  hath  no  taint  of  Saddu- 
cism." 

**  I  can  answer  for  Master  Stough- 
ton,"  replied  that  tall,  hawk-nosed, 
sharp-chinned,  gray-eyed,  slow-spok- 
en patrician  of  Salem,  Justice  Corwin. 
*  *  He  is  Israel's  stoutest  judge  ;  he  is 
no  fainting  Eli,  but  a  true  Samuel,  as 
our  Agags  in  Essex  county  will  soon 
discover." 

*'  God  grant  the  others  may  be  like 
him,"  said  a  strong,  bull-ne^ed  man, 
chiefly  noticeable  for  heavy  jaws,  high- 
cheek-bones,  and  in  general  a  rather 
Indian  style  of  figure-head.  **  But  what 
do  we  know  of  aU  these  Winthrops,  and 
Sewalls,  and  Saltonstalls  ?  There  be 
too  many  Boston  men,  I  say,  to  judge 
Salem's  affairs  rightly.  Who's  going 
to  tell  me  that  they  be  justly  sensible  of 
the  awful  state  of  our  town  ?  I  wish  we 
could  hang  our  own  witches  without 
asking  their  opinions.'' 

**Let  us  have  confidence,  Goodman 
Herrick,"  struck  in  a  small,  thin  elder, 
whose  name,  it  seems,  was  Hale,  and 
who  was  the  pastor  of  Beverly.  **  We 
may  cheerfully  expect  a  good  issue. 
God  will  not  suffer  our  judges  to  be 
blinded  with  regard  to  this  prestigious 
sinner.  She  is  an  ancient,  notorious, 
cognoscible  offender." 

**  Av,  ay,"  repUed  Herrick ;  **  charg- 
ed with  witchcraft  twenty  year  agone. 
Ought  to  been  hung  then.  Magistrates 
always  too  milk  and  watery.  I'm  one  of 
your  root-and-branch  men." 

»*  Wal,  so  I  say,"  mumbled  a  tooth- 
less, pinch-nosed  old  farmer.  *'I  say 
ought'er  been  hung  up  ever  s'long  'go. 
I  say  hang  'er  up  now.  That's  what  I 
say.  Ole  popish  witch  done  harm  'nuff. 
Done  harm  'nuff  to  Salem  cattle  and 
craps.  Spoiled  my  crap  last  year.  Ill- 
luck  ever  sen  she  come  here.  Done 
harm  'nuff,  I  say.    Ole  popish  witch." 

**  What's  that  jovl  say,  Good-man  Pea- 
body?"  broke  in  More,  who  had  come 
up  at  the  moment.  **  What's  that  about 
ill-luck  in  Salem  since  old  Bridget  came 
here  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Does  no- 
thing happen  wrong  except  when  old 
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f>Ik  are  about?  Why^  three  weeks 
agone,  I  heard  Elder  Samuel  Parrts 
lay  aU  our  misfortunes  to  altogether 
another  root.  Said  he:  *  The  calamities 
among  us«  have  been  very  much  for 
that  abominable  sacrilege  wherein  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  almost  all  the  land 
over,  have  been  defrauded  of  their  daes.' 
Those  were  his  very  words,  look  you. 
So,  there  you  are  at  loggerheads.  He 
says  that  our  cattle  die,  and  our  crops 
fail,  because  we  give  short  commons  to 
our  elders ;  you  say  it  is  all  of  Goody 
Bishop.  Put  that  and  that  together,  if 
you  can,  neighbor.  Who*s  right,  and 
who's  wrong?" 

•*  Dunno  nothin'  bout  it,"  muttered 
Good-man  Peabody,  with  a  look  of  sulky 
obstinacy.  **  Ill-luck  ever  sen  she  come 
here.  Done  harm  'nuff,  I  say.  Ole 
popish  witch.*' 

Meantime,  Justice  Corwin  smoothed 
his  long  chin  with  his  bony  hand, 
and  Arowned  solemnly  upon  the  defend- 
er of  Bridget,  as  if  about  to  demolish 
him  by  one  mighty  reproof.  "Hold 
there.  Master  More,"  said  he.  '*  Let  us 
not  speak  lightly  of  sacred  things.  I 
opine  that  our  troubles  may  very  well 
come  as  providences,  from  both  those 
causes  ;  heaven,  as  it  were,  hitting  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  But  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  judgments  of  God 
and  the  mischiefs  of  the  devil ;  and  the 
plagues  inflicted  upon  us  by  this  old 
wrinkled  hag  are,  doubtless,  of  this 
last,  order  and  come  straight  from  the 
pit" 

"There  you  go  again,"  retorted 
More ;  •*  always  judging  this  poor 
Bridget  for  being  old  and  wrinkled, 
as  if  those  were  hanging  matters.  Sup- 
pose we  hang  Good-man  Peabody  here ; 
suppose  we  hang  Elder  Higginson ; 
haven't  they  wrinkles  enough  ?  I  have 
read  of  a  barbarous  people  m  the  Indian 
seas  who  eat  their  fathers  and  mothers 
when  they  get  aged  and  helpless.  Sup- 
pose we  eat  ours ;  it  were  more  pront- 
able  than  hanging  them." 

'•  Stand  not  in  the  way  of  heaven's 
justice,  or  it  will  crush  you,"  cried  Cor- 
win, indignantly.  "  There  is  no  use  of 
wearying  yourself,  to  save  this  besotted 
creature.  She  hath  confessed,  and  will 
surely  be  hung,  whether  you  fret  against 
it  or  no." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  that's  what  I  say,"  struck 
in  the  old  farmer.  **  Done  harm  'nuff 
aready.  No  use  to  fret.  Surely  be 
bong,  I  say.     Ole  popish  witch." 


•*Not  so  surely,  not  so  surely,"  per- 
sisted More.  "  How  can  any  jury  fail  to 
see  that  she  is  only  a  poor,  igaorant  gran- 
ny, who  is  in  her  dotage?  She  will 
certainly  be  cleared ;  and  so  this  delu- 
sion will  be  arrested  in  its  outset.  I  am 
glad  that  the  first  trial  has  fallen  upon 
her ;  for  if  the  first  silly  old  sheep  leaps 
the  fence,  the  others  wUl  easily  follow." 

"  She  won't  leap  it  No,  no.  Not  un- 
less the  devil  boosts  her,"  shouted  several 
voices  at  once.  **  God  have  mercy  up- 
on us,  if  such  hags  are  to  go  unhung !" 

Thus  opinions  succeeded  and  were 
contradicted  ;  yet  the  believers  in  Bridg- 
et's guilt  were  ever  loudest  and  longest ; 
they  reasoned  better  because  they  were 
more  positive  and  numerous  ;  they  had 
with  to  em  all  the  ministers,  physicians 
and  magistrates  ;  the  mere  fact  of  a 
commitment  and  trial,  argued  in  faver 
of  their  opinions ;  more  than  that,  prose- 
cutions and  convictions  for  witchcraft 
had  happened  many  times  before  ;  sox  • 
cerers  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
and  hung  in  all  Christendom,  if  not 
among  the  very  infidels. 

In  the  midst  of  oneiittle  squad  of  de- 
baters, which  included  some  of  the 
staunchest  and  loudest-mouthed  track- 
ers of  Beelzebub  in  all  Salem,  stood 
Deacon  Bowson,  listening  with  the  whole 
length  of  his  oars,  and  turning  ftrom  one 
to  another  of  those  persuaded  and  reso 
lut^  dogmatists  in  a  perfect  cramp  of 
credulous  terror.  Their  goblin  narra- 
tives and  sulphurous  arguments,  trickled 
down  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and 
seemed  to  scent  his  poor  brain  with 
fumes  from  the  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone. He  broke  out  of  the  dreadful 
circle  on  seeing  his  brother-in-law,  and, 
sidling  up  to  him  with  a  scared  grin, 
made  fast  to  his  coat- skirt  **  Oh,  broth- 
er More  !  these  are  woeful  tales,  woelal 
tales  !"  said  ho.  **  Oh,  this  is  a  fearful 
time  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to  fall  upon. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  though  I 
say  it  as  should  not  say  it.  Here  I 
was,  attending  to  my  business,  and  tid- 
ing to  get  through  the  world  as  I  best 
could,  without  harm  to  any  one,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  these  witcheries  break 
upon  us ;  and  who  knows  who  will  be 
taken  next?  I  don't,  no  more  nor  the 
dead.  Oh,  brother  More,  it  is  a  sore 
warning  to  poor  fellows  and  cold  pro- 
fessors like  mo,  who  have  neglected  se- 
cret prayer  and  the  like." 

*'  May  the  devil  fly  away  with  you  !'* 
roared  More,  in  a  burst  of  profane  im- 
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patience  at  Bowson's  credulity  and 
cowardice.  "If  you  have  neglected 
your  duty,  go  home  and  do  it ;  don't 
stay  here  whining  about  it,  and  making  a 
public  spectacle  of  your  poltroon  spirit.'* 

And,  releasing  his  button-hole  with- 
out much  ceremony,  he  marched  ofP  in 
haughty  indignation.  While  the  forlorn 
deacon  stared  open-mouthed  after  his 
unsympathizing  relative,  a  young  gentle- 
man in  broad -skirted  clericals  came  up 
and  addressed  him.  He  was  a  very  no- 
ticeable man,  although  a  young  one  ; 
for  he  had  a  fine  mien  of  calm  stateli- 
ness  and  authority;  a  face  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  indeed,  but  marked 
with  earnest  thought  and  hard  study ; 
a  high  forehead,  dark  piercing  eyes, 
aquilmo  nose,  and  thin  lips,  mobile  yet 
resolute.  The  only  particular  which 
detracted  from  his  dignity  was  an  air 
of  conceit,  chiefly  perceptible  in  a  pre- 
cise pronunciation,  as  if  he  thought  his 
words  worthy  of  the  most  minute  notice, 
and  wished  to  mark  them  off,  as  it  were, 
by  vocal  italics  and  capitals.  "  Yes, 
my  friend,  you  do  well  to  be  troubled," 
said  he.  "  Thia  is,  indeed,  a  time  for 
each  one  of  us  to  blow  afresh  the  flames 
of  prayer  upon  his  altar.  If  the  fire  of 
holiness  hath  grown  cold  in  your  heart, 
warm  it  up  quickly  by  prayer.  Better 
have  the  soul  warmed  thus,  even  at  the 
price  of  many  a  night's  sleep,  than  have 
it  scorched  by  these  firebrands  of  Satan 
that  are  hidden  among  us.  Better  have 
the  soul  warmed  in  this  world,  at  no 
matter  what  cost  of  groans  and  tears, 
than  have  it  heated  up  hereafter  in  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Prayer, 
brother,  hath  an  incredible  potency.  I 
haVe  read  of  a  good  man  who,  for  a 
long  time,  was  grievously  tempted  of  an 
obstinate  devil,  and,  in  general,  could 
find  no  relief.  But  whenever  he  went  to 
his  ordinary  place  of  devotion,  the  devil 
was  used  to  say  to  him,  *  Well,  if  you 
are  going  to  pray,  I  will  take  a  turn  in 
the  street.'  Pray  thus,  my  friend.  I 
would  plead  with  you,  also,  to  vomit  all 
sin  with  a  very  hearty  detestation. 
And  I  will  tell  you,  that  I  verily  believe 
the  unpardonable  sin,  itself,  is  most 
usually  committed  by  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion  falling  into  witch- 
craft" 

After  a  few  more  remarks,  in  the  same 
strain  of  fanciful,  though  solemn,  rhetor- 
ic, the  elder  shook  hands  with  the 
abashed  deacon,  and  walked  away.  As 
soon  as  Bowson  oould  recover  his  di- 


minutive presence  of  mind,  he  clutched 
a  neighbor  by  the  arm,  and  asked, 
**  Who  was  that  profitable  shepherd  ?" 

**  Sure,  that  be  Elder  Mather,"  re- 
plied the  person  addressed.  **  Hearn 
him  at  Boston.  Good  preacher — loud 
preacher.  Hearn  him  at  Boston.  Yes, 
yes  ;  that  be  Elder  Cotton  Mather." 

**0h.  Good-man  Peabody,  is  that 
truly  Elder  Cotton  Mather!''  exclaimed 
Bowson,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  great  opportunity.  **  Would  that 
I  could  have  bis  prayers.  I  will  ask  him 
for  them,  as  he  desires  to  save  a  cold 
professor." 

And  away  he  went  through  the  crowd, 
with  a  sidling  haste,  and  a  simple, 
anxious  expression,  like  that  of  a  scared 
sheep,  as  pitiable  as  it  was  ludicrous. 
A  minute  afterward,  the  judges,  six 
grave,  dignified  men,  clad  in  black 
robes,  and  browed  with  a  fine  air  of  au- 
thority, swept  through  the  multitude. 
The  church  door  was  flung  open  for 
them,  and  they  passed  in,  followed  by  a 
sturdy  rush  or  eager,  heavy-limbed  co- 
lonists. Presently  came  the  prisoner, 
her  form  bent  under  the  burden  of 
eighty-five  years,  as  under  a  weighty 
cross,  and  each  of  her  manacled  hands 
grasped  by  a  stout  constable.  Her 
bleared,  lustreless  gray  eyes  were  al- 
most constantly  fixed  on  the  ground, 
as  if  watching  where  she  could  plant 
least  painfully  her  feeble,  uncertain 
footsteps ;  and,  if  once  in  a  while  they 
glanced  sidelong  and  furtively  at  the 
crowd,  it  was  with  a  vague  and  glazed 
regard,  which  expressed  no  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  scene,  no  interest  be- 
yond that  of  silly  curiosity.  One  side 
of  her  mouth  twitched  incessantly,  as  if 
her  whole  frame  were  convulsed  by  the 
effort  of  keeping  pace  with  her  jailers. 
As  she  neared  the  doorway,  More  came 
up,  accompanied  by  Rachel,  and  said, 
with  characteristic  boldness  :  *'  God  be 
with  you,  Bridget." 

She  recognized  her  foster-son,  and 
strained  towards  him  with  a  piteous 
whine  aud  a  sudden  sidelong  motion, 
like  a  chained  dog  trying  to  reach  his 
master.  "  Bless  ye,  darlint,"  she  whim- 
pered, **  I'd  like  to  kiss  yer  hands ; 
but  they  won't  let  the  owld  woman 
go." 

And  away  she  was  hurried,  mumbling 
some  incoherence  about  her  darlint,  her 
dolls,  and  her  prince.  Rachel  looked 
after  her  with  large  troubled  eyes  ;  and 
halting  there,  said  that  she  did  not  wish 
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to  see  the  trial.  **  Ay,  that  is  seeing 
enough ;  is  it  not,  lass  ?*'  replied  her  fa- 
ther. **  Well,  run  back  to  jour  aunt 
The  fewer  there  are  here  the  better  for 
Salem.  But  I  must  go  in.  I  want  to 
see  whether  my  old  nurse  hath  fair 
play,  and  whether  these  courts  are  to  be 
managed  on  principles  of  moderation  or 
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Rachel  walked  back  alone  to  Deacon 
Bowfton*8,  encountered  at  every  step  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were 
hastening  on  to  the  witch  assizes.  The 
morning  wore  away  heavily  in  the 
kitchen;  dinner-time  came,  and  still 
nobody  returned  from  the  court.  But 
an  hour  or  so  after  noon,  a  crowd  filled 
the  streets,  and  Rachel  heard  people 
call  oot  triumphantly  to  the  houses  in 
passing:  "Guilty!  cuilty!"  Present- 
ly her  father  and  uncle  appeared  at  the 
gate,  walking  in  company,  but  evidently 
on  terms  of  the  broadest  disagreement. 
•*  Poor  old  fool !  why  couldn't  she  keep 
her  Irish,  old  wife  nonsense  to  herself!" 
erowled  More  as  he  entered.  **  What, 
father?"  "What was  it,  brother?"  asked 
Rachel  and  sister  Ann,  eagerly.  "  Gib- 
berish," exclaimed  More ;  "  mere  bab- 
ble, doting  babble,  from  old  Bridget, 
and  from  Deputy  Governor  Stoughton, 
as  welL ' 

♦♦Be  gorra,  yer  honor,"  broke  in 
Teafi:ae  Rooney,  who  had  come  in  at 
the  back  door,  *'  ye're  jist  right  there, 
begging  yer  honor's  pardon.  They 
wor  too  hard  upon  the  poor  old  Irish 
crayther." 

"Teague,  hold  youi  tongue,"  cried 
the  excited  deacon,  resolved  to  govern, 
at  least,  the  opinions  of  his  own  serving- 


*•  Go  on,  Teague.  You  have  as  much 
brains  as  any  of  us,"  said  More,  looking 
sarcastically  at  Bowson.  But  ^e  Irish- 
man thought  best  to  remain  respect- 
fully silent;  for  the  day  had  not  yet 
come  in  New  England  when  servants 
are  better  than  their  lords.  "  Hear  this 
now,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  babble," 
continued  More.  "Judge  Stoughton 
shakes  his  empty  head  at  that  poor  old 
gammer,  and  demands,  *  Prisoner,  have 
you  anjr  one  to  appear  for  you  ? '  Where- 
at Bridget,  whose  skull  is  likewise 
empty,  casts  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  sayt*,  *  I  have.'  Then  presently  she 
whimpers  and  mumbles  :  '  No  ;  I  had  a 
prince,  high  and  mighty,  but  he  is 
gone.*  Whereupon  a  score  of  other 
emnty  heads  cry  out :  *  She  means  Beel- 


zebub ;  she  rs  condemned  out  of  her 
own  mouth.*  Is  not  that  babble  ?  I 
ask  you.  Are  we  not  all  worthy  of 
Bedlam  together  ?  They  say  the  Turks 
worship  lunatic  people  as  inspired.  If 
a  Turk  were  to  come  here,  he  would  be 
on  his  knees  to  every  man  in  Salem." 

"  Ah,  Henry!  are  we  not  commanded 
to  speak  respectfully  of  those  in  author- 
ity ?''  said  Mrs.  Bowson  in  a  deprecat- 
ing tone.  **But  I  shall  not  dispute 
with  you.  You  are  older  and  more 
learned  than  I.  Only  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  say  a  page  of  the 
catechism  to  yourself  before  you  talk 
any  further  on  this  matter.'* 

^'  Go  to  the  next  trial,  sister  Ann,  and 
see  whether  you  will  come  out  speaking 
respectfully  of  those  in  authority,"  was 
More's  reply.  He  evidently  did  not 
choose  just  now  to  meditate  upon  the 
catechism .  Perhaps  the  recollection  of 
that  pamphlet,  and  of  his  boyish  suffer- 
ings in  committing  it  to  memory,  was 
rather  exasperating  than  soothing. 

**  Well,'*  he  continued,  ♦*  there  sat 
Parris  playing  the  advocate,  and  exam- 
ining the  witnesses.  There  he  sat  with 
his  witch-books.before  him,  minding  me 
of  an  old  rattlesnake  watching  her  eggs. 
One  thing  was  ridictdous  and  contra- 
dictory enough.  The  indictment  ran 
for  sorcery  and  witchcraft  upon  Eliza- 
beth Parris  and  Abigail  Williams, 
whereby  they  were  consumed,  pined 
and  wasted  away.  Now,  the  brats  are 
as  well-conditioned  as  they  were  a  year 
agoue.  Abigail,  in  especial,  is  as  fat 
and  fair  as  if  Beelzebub  had  been  shut 
up  these  thousand  years.** 

"But  what  say  you  of  Elizabeth?'* 
exclaimed  the  deacon,  by  way  of  pro- 
test against  all  this  skepticism.  **l8 
she  not  lean  ?     Is  she  not  yellow  ?*' 

<♦  Wasn't  she  lean  and  yellow  years 
before  she  ever  took  to  this  howling  V* 
answered  More.  "God  help  us  if  all 
the  spleeny  and  bilious  people  in  the 
world  are  to  have  the  right  of  hanging 
somebody !  How  would  you  like  to 
dangle  from  the  gallows  because  your 
neighbor's  brat  was  teething  ?  Well,  to 
go  on,  Elizabeth  fell  down  at  the  first 
wink  of  old  Bridget,  and  squealed  like 
a  rat  on  a  pitchfork.  I  was  glad  to 
observe  that  she  severely  kicked  the 
fat  shins  of  Doctor  Griggs,  when  he  im- 
dertook  to  hold  her.'* 

"  Bcdad,  yes  ;  she  worried  that  old 
gintleman's  hind  quarters  powerfully," 
interrupted  Teague. 
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**  And  oh  what  a  buzzing,  what  a 
groaning,  what  a  crowding  to  see !" 
continued  More.-  **  The  judges  leaned 
forward  and  rustled  their  gowns.  Sheriff 
Willard  caught  hold  of  Bridget  as  if 
he  feared  she  would  fly  out  of  the  win- 
dow. And,  as  for  you,  brother  Bow- 
son,  what  did  you  say  amen  for  ?'* 

•*  I  don't  know,"  muttered  the  dea- 
con, looking  foolish  as  well  as  angry, 
and  sidling  away  to  another  part  of  the 
kitchen." 

"Yes,  and  there  is  another  thing 
I  would  like  to  know,"  More  went 
on.  **  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
Elizabeth  Parris  has  not  been  whipped 
into  this  business,  as  they  say  Tituba 
has  been.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  read- 
ing faces,  she  had  no  wish  to  put  her 
hand  on  the  Bible  and  speak  those 
words :  *  So  help  me,  God  !'  I  thought 
she  trembled  in  real  affright,  and  look- 
ed at  her  father  beseechingly,  as  if  de- 
siring, even  at  that  late  hour,  to  plead 
off.  She  is  a  mischievous,  deceitful 
little  monkey;  but  I  opine  that  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  sink  through 
the  floor  rather  than  take  that  oath. 
No  matter ;  Parris  scowled  her  down, 
and  then  drew  out  of  her  more  idle 
tales  than  there  are  threads  in  a  spider's 
web.  She  said  it  was  all  of  Goody 
Bishop  that  she  was  so  tormented  and 
convulsed  ;  Goody  Bishop  haunted  her 
in  various  airy  shapes ;  brought  her  the 
devil's  red  book  for  signature ;  teased 
her  to  join  company  in  witch  com- 
munions ;  promised  her  ease  and  plea- 
sure if  she  would  list  under  Satan,  and 
threatened  her  with  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
brandings,  and  pinchings,  and  prickings 
if  she  refused.  You  never  heard  such 
babble.  And,  finally,  to  prove  it  all. 
she  once  more  falls  down  howling, 
flounders  about  like  a  hen  with  its 
head  off,  and  spits  two  or  three  pins, 
which  I  dare  say  she  moused  out  of  her 
stomacher.  It  was  the  same  thing  over 
again  when  they  brought  up  Abigail  and 
Tituba,  and  John  Indian,  and  the  other 
afflicted.  Parris  roused  them  up  when 
they  grew  dull ;  bullied  them  with  God 
and  the  devil,  and  got  out  of  them  all  the 
lies  that  were  to  be  had  for  cunning 
questions.  It  was  like  funning  a  hay- 
rork  into  a  rotten  corn-heap,  and  start- 
ing out  the  rats  and  field-mice." 

'*  But  what  say  you  to  the  poppets  ? 
What  say  you  to  the  depositions  of  the 
doctors  ?"  exclaimed  the  deacon  in  a 
Toice  of  trembling  eagerness ;  for  it  cut 


the  poor  man  to  the  heart  to  hear 
the  court  thus  derided ;  and  yet  he 
hardly  dared  utter  a  word  in  its  defense, 
so  fearful  was  he  of  More's  superior  in- 
tellect. Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
had  propounded  his  two  questions,  he 
grinned  deprecatingly,  and  sidled  away 
with  a  quivering  lip,  as  if  about  to  burst 
into  tears  in  some  comer. 

**  What  I  think  is,  that  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  doctors  and  the  poppets  of 
old  Bridget  ought  to  be  burned  in  the 
same  bonfire,"  replied  More.  **  You 
must  know,  sister  Ann,  that  one  sensible 
juryman  inquired  whether  Bridget  were 
not  commonly  supposed  to  be  crazed  in 
her  intellectuals.  Whereupon  Pams 
reads  the  affidavits  of  these  five  doctors, 
to  the  purport  that  they  had  examined 
the  prisoner  and  found  her  compos  men- 
tis. For  my  part,  I  would  as  lief 
have  the  affidavit  of  Bridget  concerning 
the  five  doctors.  But  Parris  nodded  his 
head,  as  if  this  settled  the  matter ;  and 
then  added,  with  a  spiteful  stare  at  the  ju- 
ryman :  '  I  think  none  but  persons  of  a 
particular  dirtiness  of  spmt  will  dispute 
that  evidence.*  After  which  he  called 
for  the  poppets ;  and  John  Willard 
pulled  them  out  of  his  pockets.  What 
a  hustling  of  feet  there  was,  and  what 
a  stretching  of  necks  to  catch  sight  of 
those  manikins  of  rags  stuffed  with 
goat's-hair !  One  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  child's  doll  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  nor  such  a  thing  as  an  old  woman 
in  her  second  childhood." 

**  But  how  strangely  the  hag  started 
up  at  sight  of  them.  And  what  a 
dreadful  tit  Elizabeth  Parris  was  seized 
withal !"  broke  in  the  believing  deacon. 

'*  Ay,  ay,'*  scornfully  retorted  More, 
**  about  as  strange  as  to  see  your  old 
mother  sing  psalms  at  dinner  ;  and  abont 
as  dreadful  as  the  yelpings  that  Frisk 
gives  us  thereupon." 

The  deacon  groaned  in  timid  anguish 
of  spirit,  and  More  proceeded  with  his 
skeptical  comments :  '*  Yes,  when  Bridg- 
et snatched  at  the  poppets,  Elizabeth 
rolled  up  her  eyes  and  went  down  on 
the  floor  with  a  squall,  which  was  so 
easy  to  do,  that  brother  Bowson  here 
could  have  done  it  better." 

•*  But  she  roared  again  when  she  was 
carried  into  the  entry,  where  she  could 
not  see  the  ha^  spitting  upon  the  pop- 
pets and  strokmg  them,"  persisted  the 
deacon,  still  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
witchcraft. 
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"Why.  so  she  did,"  answered  More. 
- 1  allots  it  readily.  But  tlien  sho  i.^  al- 
ways roaring,  and  must  roar  in  the  right 
plaoe  now  and  then.  Besides,  could  she 
not  hear  that  hush  of  expectation  that 
came  over  the  house,  and  that  loud 
coughing  which  gripped  Elder  Parris 
just  at  the  right  time  ?  Oh,  to  soo  how 
f;;Ttire  and  good  men  can  he  put  upon 
by  fanatic8  and  tricksters  I  Why,  a 
mountebank  does  more  than  we  have 
neen  to  day;  and  yet  no  one  believes 
that  he  hath  dealings  with  the  devil. 
Then  what  a  shame  to  hear  stout,  kind- 
ly John  Willard  bellowing  out:  'Sirs, 
she  is  seized  !'  How  much  better  to  use 
that  brave  voice  of  his  in  hallooini?  at 
his  oxen !  But  the  vilest  thing  ot  all 
was  the  charge  which  Stoughton  made 
onto  the  jury.  One  of  them  had  object- 
ed that  the  afflicted  were  not  in  any  way 
viribly  pined  and  consumed.  Where- 
apon  our  second  Daniel  addresses  them 
thus :  *  Sirs,  you  are  not  to  question 
whether  the  bodies  of  the  afiiictod  are 
really  pined  and  consumed  as  expressed 
in  the  indictment,  but  whether  the  said 
afflicted  do  not  sujOTer  such  torments  as 
naturally  tend  to  pine  and  consume 
them.  This,  sirs,  is  pining  and  con- 
suming in  the  sense  of  the  law.'  •  That 
was  his  very  phrase,  mark  you.  After 
such  urgiugs  as  that,  it  is  no  wonder 
tli.it  the  jnry  presently  brought  her  in 
guilty.  And  then,  to  crown  all,  my 
good  brother-in-law  hero  must  once  more 
cnr  amen.'* 

"  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  give  in 
my  poor  testimony,"  stammered  Bow- 
son. 

••And  very  poor  testimony  it  was ;  as 
poor  as  any  of  the  rest,"  replied  More 
an^ly. 

Dinner,  the  cold  dinner  of  that  day, 
scarcely  tasted,  scarcely  complimented 
with  a  sit-down,  was  over.  The  deacon, 
with  his  usual  kindly  attention  to  his 
mother's  age  and  infirmities,  had  drawn 
her  chair  away  from  the  table,  and  the 
old  good- wife  was  humming  some  of  her 
favorite  melodies,  when  there  came  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  Elder  Hig  inson 
entered.  What  a  mild,  grave  kindliness 
there  was  in  this  old  gentleman's  face  ; 
what  an  outgoing  benevolence  even  in 
his  manner  of  saying  good  afternoon. 
Nor  was  his  philanthropy  all  in  Ids 
▼^g^«  ^  good  deal  of  it  came  out 
through  his  pocket;  and  ho  was  a 
second  Moses  for  patience  under  in- 
juries.    He  came  now,  it  seems,  to  offer 


the  deacon  a  deed  of  hospitality,  which 
was  beyond  the  capacities  of  his  own 
dwelling.  »'  Brother  Bowson,"  said  he, 
**I  desire  a  lodging  place  for  one  or 
two  travelers,  who  must  taiTy  over  night 
in  Salem.  My  house  is  full,  as  are  the 
inns,  also ;  so  great  is  the  crowd  brought 
upon  us  by  these  trials.  You  know 
Elder  Burroughs,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
village  a  few  years  ago  ?  Can  you  give 
him  and  another  worthy  gentleman 
sleeping  room  until  to-morrow  ?" 

The  deacon  was  of  course  rejoiced  to 
offer  his  bed  and  board  to  a  minister. 
He  hoped  Elder  Burroughs  would  stay, 
not  only  till  to-moiTow,  but  until  the 
court  was  over;  and  he  eagerly  in- 
quired whether  the  reverend  tourist  had 
brought  news  of  any  witch  discover- 
ies in  Wells,  his  present  residence,  or 
otherwheres  in  that  neighborhood.  **  In- 
deed I  know  not,"  said  Higginson.  •*  I 
have  not  questioned  him  on  that  point. 
But  I  should  certainly  hope  that  there 
have  been  no  such  woeful  discoveries." 

**But— but— Elder  Higginson — I,  I — 
you,  you — have  faith  in  witches,  I 
hope,"  cried  the  deacon. 

*' Truly  I  do  not  like  to  pronounce 
for  or  against  the  belief  in  witchcraft," 
said  the  old  man.  ''  It  may  bo  that  there 
were  witches  anciently,  and  none  now ; 
just  as  there  were  formerly  miracles, 
but  none  now.  But  this  I  know,  that 
in  our  days  men  have  often  been  de- 
ceived in  this  matter  of  sorcery.  Per- 
sons have  been  loudly  cried  out  upon 
for  it,  who  afterwards  approved  them- 
selves guiltless,  and  who  always  had  a 
name,  not  only  for  a  worthy  life,  but 
even  for  a  devout  one.  There  was  a 
virtuous  and  godly  woman  in  Groton,  in 
Connecticut,  who  was  charged  of  this 
sin  by  one  Elizabeth  Knap  that  was  pos- 
sessed ;  but  after  the  woman  had  pray- 
ed earnestly  with  and  for  her  accuser, 
the  latter  acknowledged  that  she  had 
been  deceived  by  Satajn,  and  had  spoken 
evil  of  her  good  neighbor  without  a 
cause.'* 

**  Oh,  sir,  what  if  Goody  Bishop  had 
prayed  with  her  accusers !''  exclaimed 
the  simple  deacon  with  his  usual  incon- 
sequence. 

•*  It  is  a  very  appropriate  and  weighty 
instance,  sir,  that  story  of  Knap,"  ob- 
served More.  **  And  now,  what  think 
you  of  the  examinations  here  ?  What 
think  you  of  the  way  in  which  our  wit- 
nesses are  suffered  to  go  about  free  and 
herd  together?" 
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**  We  must  charitably  believe  that 
our  magistrates  do  the  best  they  can,*' 
replied  Higginson.  '*  Only  I  could  wish 
that  the  accused  might  be  exposed  to  a 
little  less  noise,  and  company  and  open- 
ness. And  as  to  the  afflicted,  I  should 
advise  that  they  be  kept  asunder  in  tjie 
closest  privacy.  To  that  end  I  have 
already  offered  my  own  house ;  telling 
Justice  Hawthorne,  that  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  be  able  to  provide  accommodation 
for  any  six  of  the  witnesses.  Unless 
some  such  precaution  be  taken,  I  fear 
that  we  may  expect  a  long  train  of  dis- 
mal and  bloody  consequences.  But, 
thank  God,  whatever  happens  in  this 
castaway  earth,  heaven  is  safe." 

**  Oh,  Elder  Higginson,  what  a  blessed 
confidence  you  have!  How  happy  you 
must  be  !"  uttered  Bowson,  almost  melt- 
ed to  tears  by  the  old  man's  mild,  solemn 
cheerfulness.  **  Oh,  sir,  can  you  not 
leave  some  comfortable  text  to  support 
my  fainting  spirit  ?  Something  to  sus- 
tam  me  against  the  frights  of  these 
wicked  wretches,  who  have  sold  their 
own  souls  to  the  devil,  and  would  fain 
sell  mine  also  as  if  it  were  so  much 
game  or  broadcloth  I " 

**  Dear  brother,**  said  Higginson,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  "of  all  the  texts 


in  scripture,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  useful :  *  Faith, 
hope,  and  charity  ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity.*  '* 

The  deacon  looked  a  little  disappoint- 
ed; the  text  evidently  did  not  suit  his 
present  temper  of  mind ;  he  would  have 
prefen^ed  a  smart  stinging  slap  at  the 
witch  of  Endoi ;  some  thundering,  terri- 
fying passage  of  anathema  maranatha. 
But  such  was  the  mild  scriptural  food 
which  the  kind  old  man  generally  dealt 
out  to  his  parishioners.  He  was  not  an 
alarming  preacher ;  not  even,  sad  to  say, 
a  doctrinal  preacher.  He  seldom  dis- 
coursed from  the  Leviticus,  the  prophe- 
cies, the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  or  the 
cursing  psalms  of  David.  His  favorite 
books  in  the  Bible  were  the  gospels ; 
especially  that  most  sweet,  tender  one 
of  St.  John.  He  was  severe  upon  usury, 
rum-selling,  sharp  trading  and  other  fa- 
vorite vices  of  serious  society;  while 
election,  fore-ordination,  special  provi- 
dences, damnation,  even,  were  more 
neglected  by  him  than  quite  pleased  the 
"  eminent  Christians**  of  Salem.  People 
said  that  there  was  a  lack  of  savory 
doctrine  in  his  sermons;  and  thus, 
beautiful  as  his  life  was,  he  had  never 
been  a  remarkably  popular  preacher. 
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TEN  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  to 
praise,  almost  without  stint,  this  ago 
in  which  we  live.  A  long  peace  over  all 
the  world,  and  the  multiplication  in 
every  land  of  the  resources  of  human 
life  and  human  happiness,  had  put  al- 
most everybody  into  a  good- humor  with 
his  race.  The  tone  of  satire  itself  was 
more  amiable  than  in  ancient  days,  and 
the  few  Cassandra  voices  which  were 
raised  amid  the  general  hum  of  satisfac- 
tion and  anticipation  won  little  atten- 
tion and  less  respect  from  the  jubilant, 
self-confident  public. 

Everybody  admitted  that  the  moral 
world  was,  by  no  means,  purged  of  evil, 
but  then  all  flie  sluices  of  philanthropy 
had  been  opened,  and  the  Augean  sta- 
ble was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cleansed. 
The  material  earth  had  not  yielded 
all  her  treasures  to  her  lord  ;  but  then 
the  magic  of  machinery  was  in  his  hand, 
and  the  complete  conquest  of  nature  was 


but  a  question  of  time.  There  were  to  be 
no  more  wars ;  pauperism  and  crime 
were  to  be  abolished  ;  slavery,  in  all  its 
shapes,  despotism,  in  all  its  degrees, 
were  to  bo  obliterated  from  the  very 
memory  of  mankind;  and  the  golden 
age  was  clearly  dawning  upon  us. 

So  we  talked,  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines,  from 
the  platforms  of  the  public  meeting,  and 
over  the  tables  of  the  icozy  tea-party. 
We  kept  up  a  general  chorus  of  self-con- 
gratulation, and  mutual  encouragement. 
We  compared  statistics  ;  we  sent  com- 
mittees of  inquiry  from  America  to 
Prussia,  from  England  to  France ;  we 
inaugurated  the  most  imperial  reforms ; 
entertained  the  most  seraphic  ideas,  and 
set  the  most  white-winged  projects  fly- 
ing over  sea  and  land. 

Then  came  certain  tremendous  crashes 
of  thunder  out  of  our  seeming  clear  sky, 
which  broke  up  this  universal  phiian- 
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thropio  Pickwickian  picnic  of  all  the 
tatentu  and  all  the  sentimeuta,  and 
threw  the  universe  again  into  trepida- 
tion and  confusion. 

Ireland  starved  through  a  long  sum- 
mer, and  then  lay  down  and  died  in 
the  winter's  snow;  all  Europe  blazed 
from  end  to  end  with  the  fires  of  war, 
and  trembled  with  the  earthquake  of 
revolution;  the  ghosts  of  dead  and 
buried  evils  arose  out  of  their  graves 
and  walked  the  world  again,  seating 
themselves  on  thrones,  stealing  into 
cabinets  and  the  councils  of  statesmen, 
haranguing  and '  misleading  the  multi- 
tudes of  men.  Loudly  and  fiercely,  over 
the  dulcet  discussions  of  the  peace  socie- 
ties and  the  political  economists,  rang 
oat  the  terrible  roar  of  the  cannon  ana 
the  cry  of  tribes,  as  restless  and  rebel- 
fiooB  as  in  the  earliest  times.  Thereupon, 
our  talk  of  the  age  began  to  change 
in  tone.  From  piping  we  betook  our- 
•elves  to  wailing.  The  desolate  minor 
domineered  in  all  the  symphony  of  the 
world.  We  began  to  put  our  faith  in 
Jeremiah  alone,  of  all  the  prophets. 
This  prosperous  age,  which  had  been 
so  praised  and  flattered,  got  no  mercy 
DOW  from  its  fairweather  friends.  It 
became  the  most  material,  the  meanest, 
the  most  sordid  age  that  had  ever  dis- 
graced the  decent  domain  of  history. 
It  was  an  age  which  ought  to  go  down 
on  its  knees  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes — 
to  age  of  which  every  honest  and  high- 
minded  man  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and 
m  which  to  be  bom  should  be  counted 
the  chief  of  calamities.  Crin^ng  in 
character,  tawdry  in  taste,  vulgar  in 
deme«nor,  false  in  sentiment,  weak  in 
will,  abject  in  aim,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected of  such  an  age  by  its  most  san- 
guine son — what  could  be  done  for  such 
an  age  by  its  most  devoted  friend  ? 

Were  we  wise  in  our  p®an  of  ten 
years  ago  ?  Are  we  wise  in  our  lament- 
stioiia  of  to-day  ?  Has  the  sharp  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  so  changed  the 
character  of  the  ^neration  to  which 
we  belong,  or  has  it  only  brought  into 
keener  and  clearer  relief  the  virtues  and 
the  vices  which  distinguished  that  char- 
acter from  the  character  of  generations 
past,  and  happily  laid  to  rest  in  their 
mofts-g^wn  graves  ?  Here  are  ques- 
tions worth  pondering,  and  worth  an- 
•werinc  by  the  man  who  can  answer 
them  fitly. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  point  our  readers  to 
out  gk>rioa8  reality  in  this  much-de- 


bated age,  from  which  they  may  take 
good  heart  of  grace  for  the  present,  and 
for  the  future,  too. 

Whatever  man  in  these  days  may  be, 
woman  never  wielded,  in  any  time,  a 
nobler  influence  than  now,  and  never 
won  such  recognition  of  her  greatest 
qualities  as  from  the  generation  which 
nas  had  to  bear  the  glittering  scoffs  of 
the  '*  Princess"  and  the  fiery  scorn  of 
George  Sand.  Since  the  heroic  age  of 
Italian  life,  and  Italian  letters,  there  has 
been  no  such  crowning  of  woman  as  our 
own  eyes  have  seen.  Classes  of  wo- 
men, and  individual  women,  have  at- 
tained great  power  in  different  coun- 
tries, at  different  times,  in  virtue  of 
diverse  qualities.  The  willful,  witty 
womanhood  of  the  old  regime  ruled 
France  by  fascination  and  by  fear ;  the 
ardent  faith  and  the  unconquerable  hate 
of  her  woman's  heart,  gave  to  Maria 
Theresa  the  strength  to  save  an  empire. 
The  story  of  the  last  century  is  starred 
all  over  with  the  names  of  women 
conspicuous  for  the  power  which 
they  achieved  by  the  extremity  of  their 
virtue  or  their  vice.  But  never,  un- 
til now,  never  until  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  it  been  possible  to  say  that 
men  were  approaching  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  absolute  vklue  of  the  femEue 
character,  and  of  female  genius ;  a  gene- 
ral, and,  therefore,  tacit,  easy,  and 
unconstrained  admission  of  woman's 
claim  to  be  a  held  for  a  power  in  the 
world.  While  people  are  quarreling  in 
conventions  about  **  Woman's  Sphere," 
and  pamphleteers  are  doing  battle  for 
and  against  her  right  to  vote,  and  to 
hold  property,  to  command  steamers, 
and  to  preach  io  churches,  and  to  work 
mills,  and  to  cure  diseases,  and  to  break 
horses,  the  growing  good  sense  and 
advancing  appreciation  of  the  civilized 
world  are  gradually,  but  surely,  coming 
to  the  righteous  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  Of  course,  a  great  many  high- 
ly respectable  persons  continue  to  be 
as  absurd  upon  this  subject  as  they  are 
upon  all  other  subjects.  You  may  still 
meet  in  polite  society  with  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, whose  views  of  the  female  intel- 
lect, if  not  couched  in  language  as  surly 
as  that  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  given 
to  uttering  his  oracles,  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  as  silly  as  those  of  the  dog- 
matic doctor ;  and  the  cathedral  excom- 
munication of  woman  from  the  loftier 
themes  of  human  discourse  is  still  not 
seldom  decreed  by  beardless  young  pon- 
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tiffs  over  their  punch  and  their  cigars. 
But,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  much-striving  and  much-stum- 
bling race,  a  man's  respect  for  women 
and  for  the  womanly  mind  is  coming, 
and  that  very  rapidly,  to  be  accepted, 
by  the  cleverest  and  the  most  cultivated 
of  his  own  sex,  as  a  final  standard  of  his 
own  character  and  capacity. 

The  blue-stocking  of  the  last  century, 
terror  of  gods  and  men,  is  happily  ex- 
tinct, having  gone  out  with  the  dodo 
about  thirty  years  since ;  the  Laura 
Matilda  is  rarely  to  be  found,  except- 
ing in  the  more  remote  villages  of  the 
interior ;  and  the  **  strong-minded  "  wo- 
man of  the  present  day  excites,  in  both 
sexes,  such  intense  emotions  of  dislike 
and  disgust  as  human  nature  keeps  in 
reserve  for  monsters  alone,  woman  be- 
ing no  longer  expected  to  be  weak  or 
odious.  Our  grandfathers  used  to  pa- 
tronize our  grandmothers  in  the  most 
humiliating  way :  when  a  young  lady 
made  herself  ridiculous  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  sentiment,  she  was  held  to  be  in 
her  vocation,  and  her  follies  were 
ranked  with  the  pets  and  poutings  of  a 
child ;  when  an  elderly  spinster  dished 
up  theological  twaddle  with  her  tea, 
and  buttered  her  toast  with  Greek,  the 
gentlemen  in  bobwigs  only  smiled  su- 
preme ;  for  women  must  be  either  silly 
or  sinful,  and,  of  course,  it  was  better 
that  they  should  be  nonsensical  than 
naughty. 

These  things  we  have  changed ;  not 
completely,  to  be  sure,  but,  so  far 
changed,  that  a  woman  may  now  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  being  clever  without 
ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  a  woman,  so 
far  that  the  noblest  truths  and  the  loftiest 
principles  are  not  necessarily  brought 
to  scorn  when  they  are  spoken  by  a 
woman's  lips,  or  written  by  a  woman's 
pen. 

This  is  a  glory  of  our  age  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  mean  to  paint  its  portrait,  or  to  ana- 
lyze its  character — a  present  glory  and 
tne  herald  of  brighter  glories  yet  to 
be.  For  the  world  can  no  more  spare 
the  intellect  of  woman  than  it  can  dis- 
pense with  the  affections  of  man ;  and 
infinite  good  will  result  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  we  may  be  sure,  from  the 
growing  recognition  of  this  truth,  and 
the  consequent  acceptance,  into  our 
literature  and  our  life,  of  a  new  and  no- 
ble spirit  When  the  follies  of  the  fanati- 
cal mends  of  **  Woman's  Rights"  shall 


have  been  utterly  forgotten,  for  the  lack 
of  a  modern  Aristophanes  to  preserve 
their  memory  in  a  new  Ecclesiasuzse, 
and  that  golden  year  arrives,  of  which 
the  poet  prophesies,  the  year  of  the 

"  World's  ^rcat  bridals,  chaste  and  calm, 
Whence  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human 
kind ;" 

when  mannish  women  and  womanish 
men  shall  have  become  alike  impossi- 
ble, and  each  respecting  each,  and 
each  by  the  other  respected,  man 
and  woman  find  peace  at  last  and 
harmony  in  the  ordered  freedom  of 
dual  but  equal  lives,  then  at  least,  if  not 
before,  the  names  of  the  women  who 
have  illustrated  the  literature  of  the 
present  age  will  become  as  stars  in  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  **  sweet  influences*' 
they  shall  forever  rain  upon  the  race. 
Those  women  have  done  more  for  the 
world  than  plant  its  garden-plats  with 
tube-roses  and  with  tulips.  They  have 
breathed  the  summer  breath  of  their 
own  souls  into  this  generation.  The 
faith,  the  hope,  the  earnestness  of  woman 
are  found  everywhere  contending  with 
the  doubt,  the  despair,  the  listless  apa- 
thy into  which  we,  miserable  money- 
making,  self-seeking  men,  had  fallen. 
Those  immortal  instincts  and  sov- 
ereign passions,  without  which  lite- 
rature languishes,  because  without 
them  life  grows  worthless,  are  more  in- 
extinguishable, it  would  seem,  in  woman 
than  in  man.  Swift  and  warm  as  the 
sunlight  are  her  sympathies  and  her 
convicftons,  and,  pouring  their  genial 
splendor  upon  the  chilled  and  frozen 
temper  of  man,  they  set  free  again  the 
fettered  currents  of  his  inward  life.  In 
every  age,  the  hearts  of  women  have 
kept  the  hopes  of  the  world,  and,  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  home,  it  has 
never  been  possible  wholly  to  deny  to 
the  intellect  of  woman  its  proper 
sphere  and  its  legitimate  authonty. 
That  the  intellect  of  woman  could  fill 
its  sphere  and  wield  its  authority  in  the 
wider  circle  of  the  world,  without  draw- 
ing away  into  itself  the  precious  life  of 
her  affections  and  her  graces,  men  used 
to  doubt.  But  they  can  doubt  no  long- 
er. It  was  idle  to  appeal,  against  this 
skepticism,  to  the  examples  of  ezoeptioi^ 
al  women  in  the  past ;  but,  beneath  the 
constellated  heaven  of  the  present,  skep 
ticism  has  become  ridiculous.  It  must 
be  silenced  now,  as  Napoleon,  upon  the 
deck  of  his  war-vessel,  sailing  over  the 
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stili  southern  sea  in  tho  starlit  sammer 
night,  silenced  the  atheist  wrangling  of 
his  friends,  with  a  finger  lifted  to  the 
skies. 

An  ancient  Hindoo  sage,  whose  name 
i^  so  absurd  that  we  shall  not  risk  the 
mention  of  it,  has  left  on  record,  in  one 
of  the  many  thousand  scriptures  of  his 
raco,  his  own  deliberate  conviction, 
that  **  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Yedas,  and 
all  that  has  been  written  in  books,  is  to 
be  found  concealed  in  tho  heart  of  a 
woman."  All  the  world  has  secretly 
agreed  with  the  Hindoo  sago ;  and.  had 
there  been  no  women  on  the  earth,  there 
would  certainly  have  been  no  books 
written  worth  the  reading.  It  was 
surelv  time  that  she,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  literature  in  others,  should  vin- 
dicate her  own  creative  capacity.  This 
she  has  done,  and,  whatever  else  may  bo 
Mid  for  or  against  our  much- debated, 
bepraiited,  and  berated  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, this,  at  least,  will  remain  to  be  said 
of  it  forever — that  it  saw  the  first  great 
age  of  female  authorship. 

There  were  women  in  ancient  Greece 
wh<»  wn)te  like  w^men,  or,  at  least,  like 
Grecian  women ;  and  there  were  women 
in  mediaeval  Italy  who  wrote  as  became 
the  countrywomen  and  the  friends  of  a 
Petrarch  or  an  Angelo.  There  have 
Keen  women  in  every  age  who  wrote  the 
most  delightful  possible  letters,  and 
journals,  and  diaries ;  putting  their  per- 
sonal histories,  feelings,  or  fancies  into 
that  inimitable,  felicitous  female  dialect 
which,  in  every  language,  moves  as 
oimbly  as  a  woman's  wit,  and  charms  as 
sabtly  as  her  smile.  But,  through  all 
the  range  of  history,  we  look  in  vain  for 
say  class  of  female  authers,  original, 
powerful,  unquestionably  excellent,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  distinctively  feminine, 
until  wo  come  down  to  our  own  days. 
If  the  **  large  utterance  of  tlie  early 
gods"  is  hushed  among  us  now,  we  may 
nave  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we 
have  been  the  first  to  hear  the  silvery 
speech  of  the  goddesses.  Since  the 
times  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  to  be 
rare,  was  not  much  of  a  goddess,  and 
itill  less  of  a  woman,  and  who  did  her 
best  to  make  a  man  of  herself,  but  of 
whom  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
that  she  fell  upon  evil  days,  when  eyevj 
body  had  been  suddenly  emancipated, 
and  nobody  was  really  free — since  the 
times  of  Madame  de  Stud  in  France, 
tad  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in  England, 
think  how  many  diarming,  how  many 


moving  things  have  been  said  to  us  in 
that  silvery  goddess-speech ! 

Even  the  Arabian  carpet  of  the  ima- 

fination  can  hardly  carry  us  back  to  tho 
ays  when  Mrs.  Carter  and  Madame 
Dacier  were  esteemed  marvels  for  do- 
ing men*s  work  almost  as  well  as  men, 
and  the  woman  who  published  a  book 
won  for  herself  the  same  sort  of  fame 
which  was  achieved  by  Madame  D*An- 
gerville  when  she  climbed  Mont  Blanc. 
The  lioness  is  now  become  at  least  as 
common  and  familiar  a  creature  as  the 
lion,  and  it  is  simple  truth,  which  no- 
body fears  to  utter,  that  one  meets  with 
women  who  have  not  ceased  to  be 
women  in  becoming  authors,  quite  as 
often  as  with  men  who,  in  becoming 
authors,  have  continued  to  be  men. 

You  might  annihilate  the  works  and 
obliterate  the  names  of  all  the  women 
who  ever  wrote  books,  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  down  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, without  sensibly  damaging  the 
literary  renown  of  any  country  upon 
earth  ;  but,  take  the  women  of  the  last 
seventy  years  out  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
how  many  a  dismal,  deserted  niche 
will  stare  you  reproachfully  in  the 
face! 

And  it  is  in  the  literatures  of  England 
and  America  that  women  have  won 
their  place  most  loyally,  and  with  the 
least  abdication  of  their  womanhood. 
The  old  Teutonic  spirit  of  our  forest 
ancestors,  whose  glory  it  was,  that  they 
**  consulted  tlieir  women  on  all  occasions 
of  importance,"  survives  and  shines 
again,  in  the  reception  which  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  has  given  to  tho  Syb- 
illine  leaves  of  its  modem  prophet- 
esses. 

In  France,  woman  has  trenched  up- 
on the  special  domain  of  man,  and  the 
wridngs  of  the  greatest  and  most  gifted 
woman  who  ever  held  a  pen  in  Paris, 
bear  witness,on  every  page,  to  her  fatal  fa- 
miliarity with  emotions  and  experiences 
through  which  no  woman  can  pass  and 
keep  sacred  the  special  spirit  of  her 
sex.  The  same  ataiosphere  suits  not 
both  men  and  women ;  and  it  is  as  idle 
to  ignore  this  eternal  fact,  as  it  is  imbe- 
cile and  unjust  to  pass  upon  a  diseased 
but  glorious  nature,  like  tnat  of  Madame 
Dudevant,  the  stern  sentence  which 
radical  depravation,  or  innate  incapacity 
of  good,  aJono  invites.  The  worst  qual- 
ity, let  us  say  it  mmkly,  the  only  real- 
ly evil  quality  of  Madame  Dude  van  t's 
works,  seems  to  us  to  bo  this,  that  her  im- 
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morality  is  mannish.    The  discipline  to 
which  she  subjects  Consuelo  is  a  disci- 

Sline  of  which  a  man  might  conceive  for 
imself,  but  from  the  thought  of  which 
a  woman  should  recoil  with  a  natu- 
ral shudder.  That  sad  man's  name, 
*'  George  Sand,*'  is  for  us  the  symbol 
and  sign  of  all  that  is  most  deplorable 
in  the  training  of  the  splendid  genius 
which  has  made  it  immortal.  No  such 
nom-de-plume  could,  for  a  moment,  con- 
ceal the  womanhood  of  the  greatest  fe- 
male writers  of  our  own  race. 

Within  the  small  and  fragile  person 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  for  instance,  there 
throbbed  a  life  as  vivid  dnd  as  passion- 
ate as  that  which  tinges  the  pages 
of  **Lelia''  or  **  Indiana"  with  its  fiery 
glow. 

Pent  in  her  poor  secluded  home, 
amon^  the  Yorkshire  hills,  the  slight, 
hard-favored  daughter  of  the  English 
parish  priest  had  to  struggle  with 
womanly  instincts  as  warm,  and  with 
a  thirst  of  love  as  keen  as  the 
instincts  that  were  outraged,  and 
the  thirst  that  was  not  quenched 
in  the  spirit  of  the  granddaughter 
of  Marshal  Saze.  But  all  this  vivid, 
passionate  life,  these  instincts  re- 
pressed by  fate,  this  thirst  ungrati- 
nod,  never  wrought  upon  Charlotte 
Bronte  any  unwomanly  change  of 
nature;  never  dimmed  the  delicacy 
of  her  perceptions ;  never  chilled  her 
deeper  inward  sympathies.  When  you 
read  **Jane  Eyre,"  or  **  Shirley,'*  or 
"  Villette,**  you  feel  that  you  are  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  a  woman  who  has 
seen  a  thousand  illusions  vanish  with- 
out losing  her  faith  in  the  realities 
which  survive  all  illusion — a  woman  too 
clear-sighted  to  be  sentimental,  but  too 
sincere  to  scoff.  Nothing  can  less  re- 
semble that  dismal  disgrace  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  "/emr7i«  incom'prist"  than  this 
proud,  passionate  creature,  thwarted  but 
not  perverted — vexed  but  not  vitiated — 
swift-sighted  to  pierce  every  disguise 
of  falsehood,  but  strong- hearted  with 
the  immortal  hope  of  truth. 

Though  not  all  of  one  genius, 
most  of  the  female  writers,  whose 
names  are  likely  to  survive  the  present 
age,  have  been  of  one  spirit  with  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  and,  like  her,  have  done 
honor  to  their  sex  in  doing  service  to 
their  art.  What  author  of  our  times  has 
held  more  loyally  to  the  great  aims  of 
authorship  than  Elizabeth  Browning, 
and  yet  where  shall  we  look  for  a  more 


womanly  woman  than  she  ?  We  speak 
as  if  to  those  who  know  her  personally ; 
for  there  never  was  a  writer  whose 
words  were  more  transparent  than  hers 
to  betray  the  living  soul  within  them  ; 
and  those  who  know  her  poems,  do,  in- 
deed, know  herself— 'know  her  lofty 
ambition  and  her  modest  spirit — her 
constancy  to  right  and  her  gentleness 
in  judgment — her  ardor  and  her  tender- 
ness. There  is  nothing  paltry  in  her 
purposes,  and  nothing  morbid  in  her 
moods.  She  writes,  because,  in  the  long 
solitude  of  her  earlier  years  and  the 
love-lit  happiness  of  her  womanhood, 
a  thousand  thoughts  have  grown  up 
within  her  that  could  not  be  repressed 
from  utterance ;  but  she  writes  as  one 
who  knows  that  the  thought  most 
precious  to  ourselves  is  worth  little  to 
the  world  unless  it  be  fitly  uttered. 
She  does  not  sing  merely  to  unburden 
her  own  heart,  but  also  to  enrich  the 
hearts  of  those  who  hear  her ;  and  her 
first  hope  for  all  her  poems  doubtless  is, 
that  they  may  truly  add  to  the  world's 
stock  of  beauty  and  of  truth. 

We  give  to  a  new  poem  from  her, 
therefore,  an  artist's  welcome,  first 
heartily  receiving  it  and  rejoicing  in 
the  real  life  it  is  so  sure  to  bring  to  us  ; 
then,  as  heartily  reviewing  it,  to  mea- 
sure our  artistes  progress  by  the  stand- 
ard of  her  earlier  works.  For  Mrs. 
Browning  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of 
our  time  in  whom  we  recognize  a  steady 
progress ;  and  because  her  faults  were 
always  as  sharply  defined  and  as  special- 
ly hers  as  her  powers  are,  it  has  not 
been  difficult  to  note  her  upward  steps. 
In  her  first-published  poems,  the  whole 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer  was  far  from 
being  revealed,  though  it  was  very 
clearly  indicated.  The  melody  of  her 
poems  was  broken,  and  their  phraseology 
unequal.  They  reminded  you  of  the 
strong  mountain-brooks  that,  far  up  in 
the  forest,  fight  their  new  way  over  the 
rocks  with  lapses  of  smooth  flowing, 
and  intervals  of  sudden  cataract.  It 
hardly  needed  any  external  evidence 
to  satisfy  you  that  these  were  the  first 
works  of  a  woman  of  genius,  who  had 
lived  a  very  sad,  peculiar  life,  and  had 
trained  herself  in  studies  as  unusual  as 
her  experience.  Her  pedantries  of  allu- 
sion were  no  pedantries  at  all ;  her  quaint- 
nesses  and  obscurities  of  phrase  had  no 
savor  of  affectation.  She  had  acquired 
those  tricks  of  thought  and  speech,  just 
as  those,  who  live  much  alone  and  sor- 
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row  greatly,  acq  a  ire  tricks  of  manner 
and  of  beariof?  quite  their  own.  They 
were  in  her  the  evidences  not  of  an  imi- 
tative and  incapable  nature,  but  of  an 
isolated  and  intensely  individual  life. 
And  all,  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  hearts 
to  understand,  hoped  very  high  things 
of  this  new  sing(>r.  That  she  sang 
like  the  nightingale,  against  a  thom 
and  in  the  dusk,  saddened  but  did  not 
diminish  our  hopes  of  her ;  and  when 
we  heard  thatthe  sunlight  had  suddenly 
broken  in  upon  her  existence,  and  that 
the  solitary  sufferer  in  England  had  be- 
come the  happy  wife  in  Italy,  wo  all 
felt  that,  however  long  a  time  the  age 
might  have  to  wait  for  its  recognized 
poet,  of  its  poetess,  at  least,  we  were 
sure. 

Nor  was  our  confidence  unfounded. 
Already,  though  but  in  the  prime  of 
her  years,  Mrs.  Browning  has  made 
her  name  a  household  word  in  the  best 
and  most  cultivated  homes  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  and  the  influence  of 
her  spirit,  grave  as  sweet,  and  earnest 
as  serene,  may  be  traced  in  lines  of 
U^ht  by  every  observing  man,  through 
all  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
imitation  of  her  mannerisms  and  her 
faults,  which  is  obvious  in  the  recent 
writings  of  so  many  women,  is  an  un- 
ini>tHkable  indication  of  the  interest 
which  she  has  inspired,  and  the  atten- 
tion which  she  has  commanded.  And 
the  little  harm  which  the  imitation  may 
do  to  our  literature,  need  not,  surely, 
trouble  us  much,  when  weighed  against 
the  great  ^od  which  the  influence  will 
do  to  our  life.  What  does  it  matter  that 
a  dozen  young  ladies,  reading  **  Bertha 
in  the  Lane,*'  should,  for  several  years 
thereafter,  write  nonsensically  of  being 
"  Flooded  with  a  Dark,'*  while  they 
themselves,  and  so  many  hundreds  more 
that  write  no  nonseuse  at  all,  live 
better  lives,  and  think  better  thoughts, 
•nd  are  more  womanly-strong,  and 
tweet,  and  just  for  the  inbreathed 
fpirit  of  that  beautiful,  sad  story  ?  Or, 
who  could  turn  from  the  lovely  picture 
of  the  Lady  Geraldine,  drawing  all  men 

*•  On  to  love  her, 
And  to  worship  the  divineDess  of  the  smile 
fcid  iu  her  eyet," 

to  worry  himself  about  a  whole  train  of 

"  UesoDant  stccm-eaf^Ies 
PoDowing  far  on  the  direction  of  her  tloatioff 
dovthlikflbaad?" 

Hearen  forbid  we  should  bo  thought 

TOL.  IX.— 3 


to  underrate  the  importance  of  words 
and  of  style.  As  concerning  the  artist 
herself,  tlioy  arc  of  supreme  importance ; 
for  their  perfection  or  imperfection  will 
make  to  her  the  difference  between  a 
wide-enduring  fame  and  a  final  esoteric 
reputation.  We  know  this  well,  and 
Mrs.  Browning  knows  it,  too,  and  means 
to  use  her  knowledge,  we  opine.  For 
we  note  in  her,  as  we  said  before,  a 
steady  progi*ess  and  a  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  her  mind  from  those  habits  of 
expression  which  she  had  acquired  in 
the  narrow  circle  to  which  she  at  first 
addressed  herself.  Between  the  world, 
whose  singer  she  ought  to  be,  and  her- 
self, there  was  long  interposed  a  barrier 
of  rare  old  books  and  rare  living  friends, 
making  up  an  audience  of  whose  pres- 
ence alone  she  was  vitally  aware.  Her 
Gallicisms,  and  Grecisms,  and  Milton- 
isms,  were  little  heeded  in  that  audi- 
ence, or,  perhaps,  if  heeded,  praised. 
But,  of  late  years,  she  has  overlooked 
this  barrier,  we  judge,  and  so  purifies 
her  speech  that  it  may  go  further  and 
fare  more  happily. 

In  the  whole  of  that  charming  volume, 
made  up  of  **  Casa  Guidi  Windows"  and 
the  '*  Sonnets  from  tlie  Portuguese," 
you  will  not  easily  find  so  many  ob- 
scurities and  incoherencies  of  speech  as 
you  shall  stumble  over  in  one  page  of 
the  •*  Drama  of  Exile,**  or  a  dozen 
verses  of  the  **  Vision  of  Poets.*'  Ajid 
then,  after  you  have  marked  this  fact, 
and  turn  back  again  to  the  *'  Drama  of 
Exile,"  or  the  •*  Vision  of  Poets,*'  how 
plain  it  becomes  to  you  that  the  writer 
of  those  **  Sonnets,'*  which  alone,  had 
no  other  woman  ever  put  pen  to  paper 
in  the  world,  would  suffice  to  pillory 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  for  his  absurd 
blasphemy  about  the  **  incapacity  of 
women  to  write  well  of  love  !"  has  only 
to  go  back  to  these  earlier  works,  witn 
the  firm  hand  and  the  clear  eye  she 
has  now  acquired,  in  order  to  beat  the 
gold  of  them  out  anew  into  lovely  and 
worthy  shapes.  In  fact  we  doubt  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  Mrs.  Browning 
now  to  talk,  as  Miss  Barrett  once  did, 
about 

"  Goetho  with  that  reaching  eye 
His  soul  reached  out  from  far  and  high, 
And  foil  from  inner  entity !" 

For  Mrs.  Browning  would  sec,  as  Miss 
Barrett  did,  that  here  was  something 
worth  saying,  but,  also,  which  Miss 
Barrett  did  not  see,  that  here  was  some- 
thing very  badly  said.   If  we  hoped  this 
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in  reading  **  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  we 
have  become  sure  of  it  in  reading  **  Au- 
rora Leigh."  For  this  best  and  longest 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  is  at  once  a 
confession  of  her  artistic  creed  and  a 
witness  to  her  faithful  works. 

*'  Aurora  Leigh"  is  the  h'eroine  of  an 
autobiographical  novel,  in  verse.  She 
writes  her  story  to  explain  her  life,  or  but 
to  record  it,  as  you  please,  sets  down 
on  paper  the  sorrows  and  the  strength, 
the  trials  and  the  triumph  of  long  years, 
that  so  she  may  put  them  behmd  her 
and  press  on  to  the  new  years  waiting 
before  her. 

The  victim,  in  her  childhood,  like 
•*Jane  Eyre,"  of  a  decent  tyranny, 
and,  in  her  womanhood,  like  Tennyson's 
**  Princess,"  the  proud  dreamer  of  a 
prouder  dream,  Aurora  Leigh,  fortunate 
in  her  genius,  neither  loses  heart  under 
the  tyranny,  nor  goes  mad  in  the  dream. 

Let  us  tell  her  story,  that  our  readers 
may  see  its  significance,  and  hasten  to 
study  it  for  themselves. 

Aurora  is  bom  in   Florence,  of  an 

Italian  mother,  **  whose  rare  blue  eyes 

were  shut  from  seeing"  her  sweet  child, 

ere  five  summers  had  passed  over  her. 

This  was  the  first  guU  opened  in  her 

life,  for 

"  Women  know 
The  way  to  roar  up  children  (to  be  just), 
They  know  a  eixnple,  merry,  tender  knack 
Of  tying  sashes,  ntting  baDy-shoes, 
And  stringing  pretty  words  that  make  no 

sense, 
And  kissing  full  sense  into  empty  words ; 
Which  things  are  corals  to  cat  liie  apon, 
Although  such  trifles ;  children  learn  by  saoh 
Love's  noly  earnest  in  a  pretty  play, 
And  get  not  over-early  solemnized— 
But  soeing  as  in  a  rose-bush  Love's  Divine 
Which  bums   and   hurts  not — not  a  single 

bloom, 
Become  aware  and  unafraid  of  Love. 
Such  good  do.  mothers — " 

Such  good  Aurora's  father  conld  not 
do  ;  though  all  his  heart  was  in  his  love 
for  her.  For  she  alone  remained  to 
him  of  all  the  glory  of  his  life.  He  was 
an  **  austere  Englishman,"  who,  wan- 
dering off  to  Florence  to  study  drains 
and  husbandry,  had  there,  most  una- 
wares, received  his  sacramental  gift  with 
eucharistic  meanings,  from  the  chant- 
ing procession  that  he  looked  upon  with 
**  comfortable  island-scorn ;"  for,  as  the 
train  of  priestly  banners,  cross,  and 
psalm  went  by  him  in  the  square, 

"  A  face  flashed  like  a  cymbal  on  his  face, 
Transfiguring  him  to  music," 

and  he  loved.  Beloved  by  such  a  man 
with  love   BO    sndden    and    complete, 


Aurora's  mother,  when  she  died,  took 
his  life  with  her  from  the  world,  and  it 
was  but  for  a  few  years  that  the  child 
grew  beside  his  knee, 

"  His  grave  lips 
Contriving  such  a  miserable  smile 
As  if  he   knew  ncods  must,  or  she  should 
die." 

They  lived  among  the  mountains  above 
Pelago,  alone  there  with  their  old  Ita- 
lian servant,  Assunta,  and  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  beautiful  dead  mother.  The 
father  taught  the  child  strange  scraps 
of  scholar-learning,  giving  her  all  his 
knowledge,  not  because  it  was  the  best 
for  her,  but  the  best  he  had  to  give  her, 
and  he  must  give  her  all  he  had.  And 
there  he  died,  his  last  words  breathing 
out  to  her  the  sum  of  his  life's  lesson, 
"Love!" 

And  when  he  had  died,  there  came  a 
stranger  who  took  the  child  away  from 

Eoor  old  Assunta  and  her  mountain 
ome,  her  mother's  picture,  and  her 
blue  Italy,  to  carry  her  far  away  across 
the  sea  to  pious,  and  parked,  and  cloudy 
England,  to  a  hard  new  life  in  a  haid 
new  world. 

It  was  her  father's  sister  who  re- 
ceived her  there,  standing  upon  the 
hall- step  of  her  country  house,  to  give 
the  poor  child  welcome.  And  what  a 
welcome ! 

"*      *      *  "  She  stood  straight  and  calm. 
Her  somewhat  narrow  forehead  braided  tight, 
As  if  for  taming  accidental  thoughts 
From  possible  pulses ;   brown  nair  pricked 

with  gray 
By  frigid  use  of  life  (she  was  not  old. 
Although  my  father's  elder  by  a  year), 
A  nose  drawn  sharply,  yet  in  delicate  linos ; 
A  close  mild  mouth,  a  Uttle  soured  about 
The  ends,  through  speaking  unrequited  loves, 
Or,  peraaventure,  niggardly  half-truths  *, 
Eyes   of  no  color— once  they  might   have 

smiled. 
But  never,  never  have  for^t  themselves 
In  smiling  ;  cheeks  in  which  was  yet  a  rose 
Of  perished  summers,  like  a  rose  in  a  book, 
Kept  more  for  ruth  than  pleasure — if  past 

bloom. 
Past  fading  also. 

"  She  had  lived,  we'll  sav, 
A  harmless  life,  she  called  a  virtuous  lire, 
A  quiet  life,  which  was  not  life  at  all, 

glut  that,  she  had  not  lived  enough  to  know) 
etween  the  vicar  and  the  county  squires, 
The  lord-lieutenant  looking  down  sometimes 
From  the  empyreal,  to  assure  their  souls 
Against  chance  vuk'arisms,  hnd,  in  the  abyss, 
The  apothecary  looked  on  once  a  ^ear. 
To  prove  their  soundness  of  humility. 
The  poor-club  exercised  her  Christian  gifts 
Of  knitting  stockings,  stitching  petticoats, 
Because  we  are  of  one  flesh  after  all 
And  need  one  flannel  (with  a  proper  sense 
Of  difference  in  the  quality) — and  still 
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The  book-club,  guarded  from  yonr  modem 

trick 
Of  shaking  dangerous   questions   from   the 

create, 
Pre<*«rvcd  her  intellectual.    She  had  lived 
A  sort  of  cage -bird  life,  born  in  a  cage, 
Accounting  that  to  leap  from  perch  to  perch 
Was  act  and  joy  enonch  for  any  bird. 
IXear  heaven,  how  silly  are  the  things  that 

live 
In  thickets,  and  eat  berries ! 

"  I,  alas, 
A  wild  bird  scarcely  fledged,  was  brought  to 

her  cage, 
And  she  was  there  to  meet  me.    Very  kind. 
Bring  the  clean  water;  give  out  ue  fresh 

seed.  , 

"  She  stood  upon  the  steps  to  welcome  me. 
Calm,  in  black   garb.     I  clung  about  her 

neck — 
Toung  babes,  who  catch  at  every  shred  of 

wool 
To  draw  the  new  light  closer,  catch  and  cling 
Less  blindly.    In  my  ears,  my  father's  word 
Hammed  ignorantly,  as  the  sea  in  shells, 

*  Love,  love,  my  child.'    She,  black  there  with 

my  grief, 
Might  feel  my  love — she  was  his  sister  once — 
I   clang   to   her.     A   moment,  she  seemed 

moved, 
Kissed  me  with  cold  lips,  suffered  me  to  cling. 
And  drew  me  feebly  tnrough  the  hall,  into 
The  room  she  sate  in. 

"  There,  with  some  strange  spasm 
Of  pain  and  passion,  she  wrung  loose  my 

bands 
Imperiously,  and  held  mo  at  arm's  length, 
And  with  two  gray-steel,  naked- bladed  eyes 
Searched  through  my  face — ay,  stabbed   it 

throuf^  andthrough, 
Tliroagli  brows,  and  cheeks,  and  chin,  as  if  to 

find 
A  wicked  murderer  in  my  innocent  face, 
If  not  here,  there,  perhaps.    Then,  drawing 

breath. 
She  struggled  for  her  ordinary  calm, 
And  missed  it  rather — told  me  not  to  shrink, 
As  if  the  had  told  me  not  to  lie  or  swear — 

*  She  loved  mv  father,  and  would  love  me,  too, 
As  kmg  as  I  oeeerved  it'    Very  kind. 

'*  I  oadentood  her  meaning  afterward ; 
She  thought  to  find  my  mother  in  my  face, 
And  quertioned  it  for  that    For  she,  my  aunt, 
Had  loved  m^  father  traly,  as  she  could, 
And  bated,  with  the  gall  of  gentle  souls, 
My  Tttucan  mother,  who  htM  fooled  away 
A  wise  man  frt>m  wise  courses,  ajg^ood  man 
From  obvious  duties,  and,  depriving  her. 
His  sister,  of  the  household  precedence, 
Had  wronged  his  tenants,  rebbed  his  native 

land. 
And  made  him  mad,  alike  by  life  and  death, 
la  love  aod  sorrow.    She  had  pored  for  years 
What  aort  of  woman  oould  be  suitable 
T«  her  aort  of  hate,  to  entertain  it  with  • 
Aad  to,  her  very  curiosity 
Became  bate,  too,  and  all  the  idealism 
flbe  ever  used  in  life,  was  used  for  hate, 
TQl  late,  so  nouriahed,  did  exceed  at  last 
TW  love  firom  which  it  grew,  in  strength  and 


And  wrinkled  her  imooth  conscience  with  a 


Of  disputable  virtue  (say  not,  sin) 
When  Christian  doctrine  was   enforced  aft 
church. 

*'  And  thus  my  father's  sister  was  to  me 
My  mother's  hater." 

Fancy  the  life  that  the  Italian  child 
was  to  live  with  this  British  aunt,  and 
you  will  strike  the  kej-note  of  all  the 
story  of  Aurora  Leigh. 

It  did  not  kill  her,  this  life,  as  it  does 
so  many,  chilling  all  the  warm  woman's 
soul  within  them,  nor  did  it  drive  her 
mad.  What  it  did  do  for  her,  her  cous- 
in Romney  Leigh  learned,  one  June 
day,  when  he  surprised  her  crowning 
her  own  brows  with  ivy-leaves,  and 
would  have  taken  her  in  his  hand  to 
be  his  dear  and  docile  wife,  and  help 
him  in  his  philanthropic  works.  He 
was  a  proud,  calm,  earnest  man,  this 
cousin  Komney,  the  unwilling  heir  of 
all  the  Leijghs,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  not 
for  himself  but  for  his  race,  and  sleep- 
less at  heart  until,  by  personal  saon- 
fice,  and  personal  toil,  he  should  have 
done  something  to  bridge  over  the 
dreadful  chasm  between  the  helpless 
horrible  multitudes  of  the  poor  and  vile, 
and  his  own  stately  order  of  the  rich 
and  ereat.  He  asks  bis  cousin's  hand 
to  help  him  in  his  work,  and  when  she 
speaks  to  him  of  her  own  dreams,  of 
that  artistic  life  she  longs  for,  that 
service  of  beauty  to  which  she  had 
vowed  herself  when  her  soul, 

"  At  poetry's  divine  first  finger-touch. 
Let  go  conventions  and  sprang  up  surprised. 
Convicted  of  the  great  eternities 
Between  two  worlds," 

he  smiles  sadly,  as  upon  the  folly  of  a 
child,  and  speaks  of  woman's  sphere  in 
the  old-fashioned,  maddening  way,  and 
so,  unconsciously,  reechoing  with  his 
deep  voice  the  tedious,  dreary  drawl- 
ings  of  her  dismal  aunt,  rouses  all  the 
scornful  soul  within  Aurora's  heart,  and 
wins  for  himself  a  dismissal  as  poignant 
and  as  positive  as  ever  man  received. 

Unutterable  is  the  wrath  of  the  dis- 
mal aunt  on  bearing  this,  and  very 
sharply  does  she  set  before  Aurora  the 
facts,  uiat  all  her  father's  fortune,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  entail  in  the  house  of 
Leigh,  must  pass  away  to  Romney, 
since  no  child  of  a  foreign  marriage 
could  inherit  of  their  race.  And  so  the 
aunt  and  the  niece  face  each  other  at 
last;  but,  before  either  can  give  way, 
death  comes  and  drops  his  baton  on 
the  tourney.     In  the  night   the  aunt 
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dies,  and,  in  tlie  morning,  thej  find 
her  sitting  upright  near  her  bed,  and 
holding  in  her  band  a  letter  with  un- 
broken seal.  This  letter  contains  a 
deed  of  gift,  from  Romney  to  his  aunt, 
of  tVirtj  thousand  pounds,  intended  bj 
him  to  be  left  for  a  provision  to  the  else 
disinherited  Aurora.  But  Aurora  will 
have  no  such  gifts ;  and,  as  the  letter  had 
never  been  opened,  she  resolutely  re- 
fuses to  regard  it  as  received,  and,  put- 
ting back  her  cousin's  purse  as  she  had 
CI  back  his  hand,  she  goes  her  way  to 
ndon,  there  to  win  for  herself  tlie 
bread  of  daily  life,  and  the  ivy-wreath 
of  immortality. 

Komney,  meanwhile,  pursues  his 
dream  with  equal  faith  and  equal  hope. 
He  becomes  a  leader  of  the  ^*  Christian 
Socialists  ;*'  is  foremost  in  every  effort, 
anywhere  made,  to  raise  the  fallen,  and 
to  steady  the  tottering,  and  consecrates 
his  gifts,  his  fortune,  and  his  life  to  the 
poor. 

The  cousins  do  not  meet  till  one  day 
there  comes  to  Aurora's  study  a  cer- 
tain lovely  widow — Lady  Waldemar — 
who,  holding  her  gay  booth  in  May 
Fair,  has  seen  and  loved  the  high-souled 
Romney,  and  now  seeks  his  cousin's 
intervention  to  save  him  from  contract- 
ing a  marriage  with  a  poor  outcast  girl, 
Marian  Erie.  Romney,  it  seems,  means 
to  wed  this  Marian,  partly  as  a  protest 
against  the  wicked  spirit  of  caste,  and 
partly  because  he  has  found  her  to  be  a 
noble-hearted,  pure-souled,  affectionate 
and  obedient  girl,  who  b  ready  to  wor- 
ship him,  and  to  do  his  generous  will. 
Aurora  goes  to  see  Marian,  finds  her  in 
the  dismalest  places — herself  a  flower  of 
spring — loves  her  for  her  gentleness, 
pities  her  for  her  terrible  story,  and, 
when  Romney  comes  in  upon  their  in- 
terview, gives  him  her  hand,  and  wel- 
comes his  humble  bride  to  the  haughty 
liouse  of  Leigh.  The  wedding  is  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  St.  James's 
church,  where  all  the  fashion  of  Lon- 
don are  convened  to  meet  all  London's 
wretchedness,  and  witness  this  strange 
union.  The  ^ests  arrive,  rich  and 
poor,  fine  and  foul.  The  parson  comes 
and  the  bridegroom ;  but  thoy  wait  and 
look  and  wait  in  vain  for  the  bride,  who 
appears  not  She  has  gone,  it  seems, 
gone  away  with  some  evil  woman,  and 
brought  to  shame  the  proud  philanthro- 
py of  Romuey. 

When,  in  a  little  while  after  this  sad 
business,  Aurora  goes  to  Franoe,  she 


leaves  Romney  on  the  point  of  being 
wedded,  at  last,  to  Lady  Waldemar. 

In  Paris,  Aurora,  wandering  on  the 
quays,  meets  Marian — Marian,  but  ah ! 
how  changed !  A  shame-faced,  sorrow- 
stricken  shadow  of  that  fair  young  Ma- 
rian she  had  known  before,  and  bearing 
in  her  arms  the  sad  burden  of  a  father- 
less child.  How  came  she  there,  and  in 
such  plight?  Prose  must  not  tell  the 
dreadful  tale  from  which  the  muse  her- 
self recoils  with  shuddering.  Enough  that 
she  is  there,  betrayed  beyond  redemp- 
tion, trampled,  excommunicate  of  men 
and  women,  uid  there,  because  a  lovely 
widow,  the  Lady  WiJdemar  must  have 
her  way  and  wed  the  man  she  willed  to 
love.  Aurora,  as  the  reader  of  discre- 
tion will  have  long  ago  inferred,  is 
neither  meek  nor  over  mild  of  temper, 
and  when  she  takes  her  pen  to  write  the 
things  which  she  has  seen  and  heard,  to 
her  friend  and  the  friend  of  Romney, 
the  painter,  Vincent  Carrington,  she 
puts  such  words  upon  the  paper  as 
well  prepare  the  way  for  the  indescriba- 
ble letter  that  follows  to  the  address  of 
•*  Lady  Waldemar." 

From  Paris  to  Italy  she  then  wends 
her  way,  back  to  her  Italy,  her  mother's 
and  her  father's  grave,  and  takes  with 
her  the  hapless  Marian  and  Marian's 
poor  child.  In  that  fair  land  of  light 
and  fragrance,  she  breathes  a  while  from 
the  feverish  activity  of  her  life  and  the 
multitude  of  her  emotions.  And  there 
again  June  finds  her — June,  that  once 
brought  to  her  its  freshest  roses,  when 
she  turned  from  them  to  clasp  her  ivy- 
wreath — June  comes  again  with  more 
immortal  roses,  and  now  not  in  vain. 
Romney  Leigh  stands  before  her,  hum- 
bled, but  more  manly  proud  than  ever. 
His  dreams  have  faded — the  creatures, 
before  whom  the  pearls  of  his  life  were 
thrown  by  him  with  lavish  hands,  have 
turned  again  and  rent  him ;  the  society 
he  would  have  healed  has  spumed  him. 
Leigh  Hall  has  been  laid  in  ashes  by 
the  besotted  mob,  and  he,  its  lord,  has 
come  to  take  for  his  own  wife,  before 
the  world,  that  desolate  Marian,  wronged 
beyond  redress  through  him  and,  for  his 
own  that  fatherless  child  of  shame. 

But  Marian  has  learned  something  in 
this  strange,  dreadful  life  as  well  as  he, 
and  she  knows  now  too  well  what  love 
is,  not  to  know  that  never  did  she  love 
the  Romney,  whom  she  had  so  blindly 
worshiped,  so  well  as  when  she  refuses 
to  be  his,  and  puts  back  the  hand  he 
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proudly  offers  her,  with  a 'pride  more 
rabtlo  yet  and  more  serene.  To  her 
her  child  remains  :  to  Roraney — what  ? 
The  roses  of  that  old  June-day  made 
DOW  immortal!  Blinded  in  the  fire 
which  had  consumedi  in  one  flame,  the 
borne  of  his  fathers  and  the  dream  of 
his  youth,  the  high-souled  Romney  sees 
with  clearer  inward  sight  than  ever. 
And  Aurora  sees,  too — sees  the  mean- 
ing of  her  life  as  she  would  not  see  it  in 
those  old,  defiant  days,  when  she  had 
all  things  yet  to  prove,  and,  more,  her- 
self to  try.  And,  seeing, -fihe  comes  to 
Romney,  and  lays  her  hand  in  his,  and, 
lo!  **the  morning  and  the  evening 
made  his  day."  Upon  which  day  let 
DO  clouded  words  of  ours  intrude,  but 
only  the  song  of  Aurora's  self,  singing 

•       •       •       ••  O,  fproat  mj'stery  of  love ! — 
In  which  absorbed,  loss,  aii^ish,  treason's  self 
Enlargefl  rapture, — as  a  pcbbie,  dropt 
lo  0OIIM  fall  winecup,  over-brims  the  wine ! 
\lliile  we  two  sate  tof^ether,  leaned  that  nicht 
So  close,  my  very  garments  crept  and  thrilled 
With  strange  electric  life ;  and  both  my  cheeks 
Grew  red,  then  pale,  with  touches  from  my  hair 
In  which  his  breath  was ;  while  the  ^Ideu  moon 
Was  hong  before  our  faces  as  the  badge 
Of  some  sublime  inherited  despair, 
Since  ever  to  be  seen  by  only  one — 
A  voice  said,  low  and  rapid  as  a  sigh, 
Yet  breaking,  I  felt  conscious,  from  a  smile — 
'Thank  God,  who  made  me  blind  to  make  me 

see! 
Shine  on,  Aurorn,  dearest  light  of  souls, 
Which  rul'st  for  evermore  botii  day  and  night ! 
1  am  happy.'  " 

Thus  was  crowned  the  life  of  Auro- 
ra Leigh — thus  were  the  June  roses 
twined  with  the  ivy  in  her  wreath. 

Tamely  enough  have  we  passed  over 
the  way  which  the  poet  treads  with  fiery- 
winged  feet !  We  have  but  sought  to 
show  you,  reader,  what  manner  of  way 
it  is,  and  in  what  company  you  shall 
journey  upon  it  Taking  in  either  hand 
the  hand  of  Aurora  and  of  Romney,  you 
will  not  find  the  road  tedious  nor  the 
end  of  it  unprofitable. 

So  much  for  the  story*s  significance  ! 
Shall  we  be  ungracious,  now,  and  ouar- 
rel  a  little  with  our  poet  ?  Since  sne  is 
our  poet,  we  think  we  must. 

And  let  us  begin  by  saying  the 
worst  thing  we  have  to  say  of  Aurora 
Leigh.  The  poem  is  too  long,  and  this 
not  oecause  the  story  is  diffusely  told-— 
for  the  absolute  narrative  of  the  work  is 
■ingularly  concise  and  nervous,  nor  en- 
cumbered with  a  dozen  superfluous  ad- 
jectives in  the  whole — but,  because  too 
many  things  are  told  besides  the  story. 


It  is  not  well  that  Aurora  Leigh  should 
so  often  interrupt  the  interest  of  her 
passionate  and  earnest  narrative  with 
reflections  artistic  and  philosophical, 
which,  however  good  in  themselves, 
only  disturb  the  reader's  mind  and  im- 
portune him,  like  bores  at  a  marriage- 
feast.  Neither  is  it  well  that  Mrs. 
Browning,  after  casting  away  so  many 
of  her  old  quaintnesses  of  speech,  should 
adopt  new  phrases,  to  which  no  objec- 
tion can  be  made,  indeed,  on  the  score 
of  their  pedantry,  but  which  are  only 
too  flatly  and  coarsely  vernacular.  If 
these  phrases  were  fewer  in  number 
than  they  are,  and,  still  more,  if  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  images  of  the 
same  kind,  we  snould  have  made  no  al- 
lusion to  their  existence.  But,  as  it  is. 
we  cannot  help  taking  them  as  evidence 
that  Mrs.  Browning  has  picked  up  some- 
where a  realistic  theory  of  her  art,  which 
is  sure  to  lead  her,  unless  she  quickly 
abandons  it,  into  some  new  and  very 
positive  faults.  Nothing  but  a  theory, 
for  instance,  wo  are  sure  could  have 
induced  a  woman  of  genius  and  fine  per- 
ceptions to  compare  the  human  soul  and 
its  little  obstinacies  to  a  dog  snapping 
at  a  bone,  in  spite  of  all  the  slaps  of 
reason  and  nature!  Mrs.  Browning 
should  remember  her  own  fine  defense 
of  the  living  age,  and  reflect  that  if,  in 
Homer's  time,  men  washed  neither  their 
hands  nor  their  words,  in  our  time,  men 
wash  both,  yet  need  not,  for  that,  be 
less  heroic  than  Achilles,  nor  less  poetic 
than  a  Homer. 

What  shall  wo  say,  too,  of  the  injust- 
ice which  Mrs.  Browning,  no  doubt 
unintentionally,  does  to  the  *^  Christian 
Socialists"  of  England,  in  her  portrait- 
ure of  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  ' 
Romney  Leigh  ?  Simply  that  it  is  un- 
intentional, and  yet  mucn  to  be  reg^tted. 
It  is  clear  that  Mrs.  Browning's  ac- 
quaintance with  Englishmen  of  that 
stamp  must  be  very  slight  and  super- 
ficial, or  she  could  never  have  imagined 
that  her  odd  compound  of  Owenism, 
Fourierism  and  St.  Simonism,  repre- 
sented the  doctrines  of  the  high-spirited, 
clear-headed.  Christian  gentlemen,  of 
whom  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  may 
be  taken  as  the  type. 

This  philosophic  blunder  brings  with 
it  an  artistic  imperfection ;  for  nobody 
ever  held  such  notions  as  Romney  Leigh 
is  made  to  hold,  and  yet  worked  such 
work  fur  others  and  for  himself.  The 
thing  is  out  of  nature.     Out  of  nature, 
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too,  do  we  hold  it  to  be,  that  Aurora 
Leigh  should  have  supposed  that  Rom- 
nej  had  married  Lady  Waldemar  when 
he  came  to  her  in  Florence.  Perhaps 
it  was  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  toe 
poem,  that  Aurora  should  be  made  to 
misunderstand  him  in  so  abject  a  way  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  entering  our  mascu- 
line protest  against  the  customary  de- 
preciation of  masculine  magnanimity  in 
which  all  our  lady- writers  indulge. 

Doubtless,  we  men  are  a  very  selfish 
set  of  creatures ;  but  are  we  so  utterly 
incapable,  as  a  body,  of  high-souled  ac- 
tions, that  a  young  lady,  herself  of  very 
noble  mind,  should  be  fairly  represent- 
ed as  doing  violence  to  the  language  of 
a  very  intellectual  man,  in  order  to  in- 
terpret it  away  from  its  natural  and 
simply  noble  significance  ?  We  do  not 
explain  our  tiUusion  more  fully,  because 
we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  from 


an  immediate  perusal  of  the  poem  itself, 
whether  we  are  in  the  right  or  in  the 
wrong. 

For,  however  they  may  pass  upon 
our  criticisms  we  are  conndent  that 
they  will  agree  with  us  in  our  com- 
mendation of  this  earnest  and  beautiful 
work.  They  will  rejoice  that  we  have 
anticipated,  by  quotation,  so  little  of 
the  pleasure  reserved  for  them  in  its 
pages ;  they  will  believe,  with  us,  that 
the  age  cannot  be  so  very  hopeless  an 
age  after  all,  in  which  such  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Browning  can  live  such  a  life  as 
is  ^bome  witness  to  by  fruits  like  the 
noble  thoughts  and  glorious  aspirations 
of  ** Aurora  Leigh;"  and  they  will  echo 
our  hope  that  many  a  Christmas  yet  to 
come  may  be  gladdened,  and  many  a 
New  Year  made  memorable,  by  new 
songs  from  one  who  sings  so  wisely,  so 
womanly,  and  so  well. 


ODORS    OF  PLANTS. 

*'  Myriads  of  flowers,  like  gay  dressed  suitors,  there 
Court  with  sweet  breath  the  pleased  and  passive  air." 


niHERE  is  a  weird  old  legend,  such  as 
A  the  children  of  the  North  delight  to 
hear,  that  tells  of  the  revenge  some  flow- 
ers took  on  a  fair  maiden.  She  lies  sweet- 
ly slumbering  on  her  couch,  and  by  her 
side  stands  the  vase  filled  with  fragrant 
flowers.  And,  as  nieht  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  on  all  that  hves  upon  earth,  the 
silence  is  suddenly  broken  by  a  gentle 
rustling  and  rushing  among  the  flowers. 
Dressed  in  garments  not  woven  by  hu- 
man hands,  and  crowned  with  golden 
diadems,  strange,  unearthly  beings  flut- 
ter faintly  through  the  chamber.  From 
the  crimson  bosom  of  the  rose  there 
rises  a  lofty  lady,  her  curls  unloosened 
and  strewn  with  pearls  as  if  with  bright 
dew-drops.  From  the  helmet  of  the 
blue  aconite,  a  knight  steps  forth  with 
bold  brow,  his  sword  shining  brightly, 
his  crest  crimson  with  bloody  plumes. 
A  gentle  maiden  glides  softly  from  the 
lily's  white  chalice,  veiled  with  a  silky, 
gossamer  web ;  but  the  proud  tulip  sends 
forth  a  dark  blackamoor,  and  high  on  his 
green  turban  glistens  a  golden  crescent. 
The  crown  imperial  opens  its  gates  to  a 
stately  monarch  with  sceptre  in  hand,  and 
all  the  irises  around  send  well-armed 
sword-bearers  to  guard  him.  But  from  the 


sweet-scented  leaves  of  the  narcissus 
there  starts  a  bold  boy  with  eager  glance, 
and  he  steps  up  to  the  maid  and  presses 
his  hot  kisses  upon  her  half-parted  lips. 
His  friends  and  companions  surround 
them  and  sing  their  plaintive  song,  how 
they  rested  so  warm  on  their  mother's 
bosom,  where  the  bright  sun  played 
with  their  leaves,  where'  gentle  breezes 
cooled  their  heated  crowns,  and  dew  and 
blessed  rains  fed  them  with  heavenly 
food,  until  the  cruel  maid  came  and 
tore  them  from  their  beloved  home. 
And  they  sing,  and  they  whisper,  and 
dance  around  her  couch,  until  morning 
dawns  and  they  vanish  in  the  dim  twi- 
light. But  when  the  sun's  first  rays 
gild  the  maiden's  soft  cheek,  they  fall 
upon  life  no  more — a  faded  flower,  she 
has  joined  her  withered  sisters,  and  the 
morning  breeze  has  borne  with  their  last 
sweet  fragrance  her  soul  also  to  hea- 
ven. 

Weird  is  the  legend  and  wild,  and 
yet  there  is  truth  in  it,  as  in  most  of 
the  stories  that  live  on  the  lips  of  the 
people,  and  follow  a  race,  through  long 
ages,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
For,  sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
is  all  day  long,  it  becomes  poison  at 
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night,  and  fatal  to  life.     A  single  mag- 
ttolia- blossom,   a  singU  daphne,  even, 
placed  in  a  bedroom,  is  said  to  suffice  to 
eaoae  death  in  a  night.     How  few  of  us, 
however,  are  aware  of  the  strange  and 
powerful  effect  which  even  the  common 
exhalations  of  plants  have   upon   our 
health  and  our  minds.     We  hardly  ever 
remember  that  the  atmosphere  affects 
oar  physical  well-being  and  our  tem- 
per  mainly  through    the   agency    of 
plants.      Travelers  notice,  it  first,  of ' 
course,  where  the  contrasts  are  most 
surprising.      Thus  there  are  parts  of 
our  globe  entirely  destitute  of  all  vege- 
table   life,    like    the    African   deserts, 
those   true    seas  of   sand,   made    still 
more    desolate    by  the  wooded  shores 
clothed  with  perpetual  verdure  that  sur- 
round them  on  all  sides.     On  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  also,  similar  regions,  de- 
prived of  all  life,  stretch  far  along  the 
lofty  chains  of  the  Andes.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  such  dead  and  rigid 
deserts,  like  that  of  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  melancholy  ocean,   is  so  grand 
and  severe,  that  an  uneasy  sensation  will 
soon  creep  over  the  most  joyous  traveler, 
although  at  first  the  breathing  of  a  free, 
pure  air  may  appear  like  a  relief  from 
heavier  duties.     Even  the  air,  that  has 
long   been   hanging   over   the   burning 
sands  or  the  silent  waves,  and  is  then 
carried  off  upon  the  wings  of  the  storm, 
iias  a  wearying,  exhausting  effect,  and 
rests  heavily  both  upon  body  and  mind. 
A  still,   stagnant  atmosphere,  such  as 
we  feel  before  the  coming  of  a  thunder- 
storm, is  ever  oppressive  and  painful, 
and  this  is  the  permanent  condition  of 
the  air  that  rests  on  plantless  regions — 
it  is  not  kept  in  healthy  activity  by  the 
life  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  beneath 
it.     Do  we  not  feel  the  same  difference 
even  in   common   life?     During   day- 
tim^,  whilst  all  plants  exhale  life-giv- 
tsg  oxygen    in  blessed  abundance,  we 
breathe  an  air  of  strength  and  comfort 
How  different  is  it  at  night !     The  hea- 
ven-bom mind,  it  is  true,  will  struggle 
long  and  bravely  against  the  influences 
of  the  material  world,  but,  bound  as  it 
is  to  this  physical  body,  it  can  never 
entirely    shake     off   its    fetters.      No 
activity  at  night — brief  and  spasmodic 
efforts   alone   excepted — will    bear   the 
character  of  that   energy   and  hearty 
good-will,  which  is  supplied  to  us  only 
by  the  bright  light  and  healthy  air  of 
the  day.     It  is  the  struggle  of  despair, 
or,  at  best,  a  blind,  stubborn  exertion, 


and  even  the  boldest  and  bravest  can- 
not but  feel,  when  he  passes  at  night 
through  a  dense  underwood,  or  an  an- 
cient forest,  that  oppressive  and  anxious 
feeling,  which  is  the  result  of  the  im- 
mense mass  of  nitrogen  exhaled  from 
such  hosts  of  living  and  breathing 
plants. 

The  children  of  Flora,  however,  are 
not  the  same  at  the  varying  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  hence,  the   atmosphere 
also  will,  by  the  force  of  those  ties  which 
bind    evea   **  lifeless  nature*'  topjether 
in  sweet  friendship,  assume  a  different 
quality,  and  exert  a  different  influence  on 
our  mind.     Every  season  has  not  only 
its  own  peculiar  colors,  as  represented 
by  the  changing  hues  woven  in  the  car- 
pet that  covers  our  earth,  by  spriug, 
summer,  and  autumn,  but  it  has  likewise 
its  own  and  exclusive  fragrance.     How 
could  it  be  ot^herwise,  when,  as  we  know, 
plants  are  the  very  lungs  of  our  globe — 
lungs  not  carefully  hidden,  as  with  man, 
within  the  secret  parts  of  the  body,  but 
freely  laid  open,  and  ever  active,  within 
the  reach  of  all  our  senses.     Through 
them   this   mighty  earth   breathes  out 
in  the  daytime  her  superfluous  oxycen ; 
through  them,  at  night,  the  fatal  nitro- 
gen, and  so  also,  in  every  season  of  the 
year,  whatever  she  has  then  been  pro- 
ducing in  her  dark  bosom.     It  is  true 
we  cannot  seize  it  with  hands,  nor  weigh 
it  with  balances,  but  it  is  there,  and 
centres  only  the  more  thoroughly,  be- 
cause so  secretly   and  unconsciously, 
into   all  our  life.    Our  blood  and  our 
nerves,   now   lulled   into   dull,    drowsy 
slumber,  and  now  raised  to  their  full, 
healthy    activity  by   tlie   varied  influ- 
ences of  the  vegetable  world,  thus  rep- 
resent in  each  of  us  the  pulsations  of 
our  great  mother  earth.     Whose  heart 
does    not    swell   with    high    hopes    in 
spring;  who  has  not  felt  the  exciting 
eflect  of  long  draughts  of  rich  summer 
air,   or  the   sweet  melancholy  that  is 
wafted  to  us  in  every  autumn-breeze? 
With  the  soft  falling  snow,  all  our  ex- 
uberance sinks  down  to  the  silent  earth, 
and  the  lockcd-up  ground  keeps,  with 
its  own  riches,  also  our  more  boyant 
feelings  for  a  time  in  icy  fetters. 

In  hke  manner,  we  shall  find,  when  we 
observe  the  influence  of  such  apparent 
trifles  with  a  sharper  eye  and  a  warmer 
heart,  that  even  the  presence  of  large 
masses  of  certain  plants  may  be  felt  in 
its  effect  upon  the  atmosphere.  Mea- 
dows and  forests  exhale  very  much  the 
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same  fragrant  breatli  all  over  the  earth, 
and  hence  will,  almost  without  exception, 
produce,  on  the  whole,  the  same  impres- 
sion on  our  mind.  Far  different  is  it 
with  the  more  active,  and  much  more 
varied  effusions  that  rise  from  rich  grain- 
fields  ;  while  they  fill  our  eye  to  satiety 
with  the  picture  of  ample  wealth,  our 
lun^s  breathe  the  nutritious  odor  of  their 
exuberant  growth.  But  even  smaller 
distinctions  make  themselves  clearly 
felt.  There  is  ever  a  strange  and  mys- 
terious feeling  of  heaviness  weighing 
upon  our  mind  in  a  forest,  whether  we 
walk  in  the  dim  shade  of  broad- 
branched  fir-trees  with  balsamic  fra- 
grance, or  in  the  lofty  arcades  of  royal 
palms.  The  cause  is,  in  both  cases, 
the  same — a  thousand  plant-lungs  are 
breathing  heavily  under  the  dense  cano- 
py, and  the  thick  vapors,  seeking  in 
vain  an  outlet  through  the  branches  and 
leaves,  pass  wearily  to  and  fro  in  the 
close  air.  The  South  and  the  North 
afford  here,  of  course,  still  more  attrcwst- 
ive  and  decided  distinctions.  The  noble 
forms  of  Grecian  pines  and  laurels,  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  asphodel,  cro- 
cus, and  lilies  that  grow  at  their  feet, 
and  the  sweet  fragrance  exhaled  by  all 
alike,  had,  no  doubt,  their  profound  effect 
on  the  bright,  beautiful  myths  of  the 
children  of  Hellas.  In  the  home  of  our 
forefathers,  on  the  contrary,  dense  oak 
forests,  frowning  forever  in  dark  mys- 
terious shade,  with  countless  hosts  of 
poisonous  plants  hanging  in  rugged 
ravines,  or  bred  in  damp  darkness,  and 
giving  out  a  close,  overwhelming  smell, 
lent  their  coloring  in  like  manner  to  the 
sombre  and  often  bloodthirsty  worship 
of  the  Druids.  What  true  son  of  the 
North  can  ever  inhale  the  fresh  odor 
arising  when  the  wind  rustles  in  the 
trembling  branches  of  white-robed 
birches,  mixed  with  the  rich  aroma  of  his 
own  beloved  fir-trees,  without  feeling 
his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  thoughts  fly 
back  to  the  land  of  his  birth  ? 

The  sweet  fragrance  of  meadows,  on 
the  contrary,  rises,  unhindered  and  un- 
mixed, at  once  into  the  bright  ether,  and, 
aided  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  dif- 
fuses itself  far  and  near,  in  unbounded 
exuberance.  Thus,  it  enters  our  lungs ; 
and  as  we  breathe  freely  and  fully,  our 
hearts  are  relieved,  andour  thoughts  rove 
up  to  the  blue  heavens,  and  tar  away 
into  the  wide,  wide  world.  Most  strik- 
ingly, however,  is  this  influence  felt 
in  the  odor  which  our  great  Father  in 


heaven  has  given  to  each  individual 
plant.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
has  not  a  fragrance  distinct  and  differ- 
ent from  all  others  on  earth;  but  we 
notice  only  the  most  decided,  and 

"  Fall  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blaah  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweotnoss  on  the  desert  air." 

But,  unseen  and  un thanked,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  all  send  their  in- 
cense of  thanks  and  praise  up  to  Him 
who  made  them,  and,  when  the  earth 
had  brought  them  forth  at  His  command, 
said :  It  is  good !  Love  itself  does  not 
seem  to  preserve  more  abundant  wealth 
at  the  very  time  that  it  dispenses  it  most 
liberally.  Now,  it  is  the  beautiful  flower 
that  exhales  sweet  odors,  as  when  the 
honeysuckle  scatters  its  fragrance  far 
and  near,  or  the  snow-white  hawthorn 
perfumes  all  the  land ;  then,  again,  the 
humblest  herbage  is  found  the  richest  in 
sweet  scent,  and  the  lowly  ground-ivy, 
like  the  much-praised  sweet-brier,  holds 
inexhaustible  stores  in  each  leaflet.  Now 
and  then,  even  the  hidden  root  is  thus 
endowed;  in  mandrakes  '*they  give  a 
smell,*'  as  Solomon  sings,  and  the  spike- 
nard's perfume  was  so  precious  that 
Horace  offered  Virgil  a  whole  butt  of 
wine  for  a  little  box  of  nard ;  and  the 
genuine  ointment,  with  which  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  anointed  the  Saviour,  was 
valued  at  an  enormous  sum  by  Judas, 
the  Betrayer.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget 
for  a  moment,  that  the  odor  of  plants  is 
the  very  essence  of  their  individuality. 
Stems,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  all  follow 
great  general  rules,  and  present  to  the 
eye,  after  all,  but  their  outward  appear- 
ance. But  their  fragrance,  the  most 
subtle  of  all  substances  in  wide  nature, 
arises  from  the  innermost  heart  of  the 
plants  at  the  time  of  their  fullest  vigor, 
and,  therefore,  conveys  to  us,  without 
doubt,  the  best  knowledge  we  ever  can 
hope  to  obtain  of  their  inner  life.  What- 
ever it  distills  from  the  countless  and 
unknown  elements  which  it  receives 
from  earth,  air,  and  watpr — whatever  it 
produces  in  its  secret  chambers  and  there 
transforms  from  the  first  crude  form  in- 
to delicate  sap  and  beautiful  crystals — 
all  this  it  exhales,  in  the  end,  through  its 
crown  and  chaplet,  in  the  form  of  fra- 
grance. Longago,  <juaint  old  Paracelsus, 
whose  works  contain  many  a  truth  once 
laughed  at  as  idle  fancy  and  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  wisest  of  men,  pro- 
posed, on  this  ground,  a  division  of 
plants  aooording  to  their  peculiar  odor. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  bo  over- 
looked hciw  the  very  fact  that  the  fra- 
grance of  plants  id  the  final  result,  the 
concentrated  effect  of  all  their  functions 
and  chants  in  life,  makes  it  so  vague 
and  indetiimblo  that  no  language  on  earth 
owns  words  enough  to  convey  to  our 
mind  a  cU'nr  perception  of  more  than  a 
very  few  odors.  The  perfume  of  plants 
beltings  to  their  innermost  life,  as  the 
voice  of  man  comes  from  his  heart. 
\Vlio  can  describe  all  tlie  ever-changing 
tones  of  the  human  voice?  They 
ire.  neverthele.ts,  the  surest  signs  by 
which  we  can  read  the  character  of  their 
owner.  As  we  distinguish,  even  in 
darkness,  a  stranger  by  his  voice,  so  we 
may  know  every  plant,  nay,  every  varie- 
ty of  flowers,  by  its  fragrance. 

If  we  try  to  bring  some  order  into  the 
tboti«and  odors  with  which  we  are  more 
familiar,  we  find,  at  once,  that  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  which 
have,  at  first  sight,  but  little  in  common. 
Some  plants  exhale  aromas — odors 
which,  by  their  pleasing  impression  and 
healthy  effect,  immediately  increase  the 
activity  of  all  our  functions.  Others, 
again,  disturb  our  equanimity  and  dis- 
tress our  feelings  by  narcotic,  or  even 
more  n<»isome,  smells.  The  impression 
in  both  cases  is  all  the  stronger,  because, 
in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  our  instinct 
if  warned  by  the  smell  to  cherish  such 
plants  as  are  beneficial  to  our  health, 
and  to  avoid  those  that  are  hurtful.  All 
decided  and  well-known  aromas  fore- 
tell in  this  delicate  manner  the  hid- 
den healing  power  that  is  entrusted  to 
their  owners.  What  a  charming  list 
old  Shenstone  gives  of  such  sweot-smell- 
bg,  wholesome  herbs,  from  the  lips  of 
her  who  knew  them  so  well,  and 

" well  of  each  could  speak 

Thtt  in  her  pnrden  pipp'd  the  ailv'ry  dew  : 

The  tuOed  baitil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 

Fr«f ti  balm  and  marygold  of  choerful  hue ; 

Aikd  cophrafij  may  not  be  left  unsan;^, 
Tbat  givca  dim  eyce  to  wander  loague»  around, 
Aad    majj'ram    awect,  in   ahepherd's    posie 
found," 

and  a  host  of  others,  from  the  most 
brilliant  down  to  humble  **  rue  and  dit- 
tany.** In  even  more  striking  manner 
we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foxglove 
with  its  purple  bells  betoken  by  its  pe- 
culiar smell  Its  often  deadly  poison,  and 

^ on  hills  of  dost  the  benbano'a  faded 

Aad  penciled  flower  of  sickly  scent,  ia  Been," 

fik«  poiaonoos  mushrooms,  fairly  warn- 


ing the  careless  child.  But  here, 
also,  as  among  men,  prejudices  are 
easily  engendered,  and  many  a  plant 
stands  **  in  bad  odor,'*  which,  in  spite  of 
smell  and  report,  is  virtuous  and  pure. 
The  beauty  of  the  white  flowers  of 
ramps  or  wild  leeks,  which  abound  in 
our  moist  woods  and  shady  meadows,  is 
much  dimmed  by  the  strong  smell  of 
garlic  exhaled  by  their  herbage,  and  the 
plants  themselves  were  long  looked  down 
upon  with  dark  suspicion.  Now,  how- 
ever, their  innocence  has  been  com- 
pletely established  with  us,  whilst,  in 
Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  Orient, 
garlic  and  onions  have  been  held  in  high 
favor,  ever  since  the  days  when  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  sighed  for 
*'  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlic," 
and  the  Egyptians  made  these  strange 
gods,  who,  as  Juvenal  says  bitterly, 
**  ^rew  in  their  gardens,**  objects  of  wor- 
ship. Inodorous  euphorbias,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  far  from  being  as  harm- 
less. 

How  much  the  fragrance,  of  flowers 
especially,  affects  our  opinion  of  plants, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment with  which  we  turn  from 
bright-colored  flowers  that  have  no  odor. 
The  brighter  their  hues,  the  more  gor- 
geous their  beauty,  the  more  we  feel 
the  absence  of  higher  gifts,  and  remem- 
ber, at  once,  similar  feelings  which  we 
experience  when  we  discover  a  beauti- 
ful woman  to  be  without  the  nobler  en- 
do  wment3  of  mind.  The  form  is  there 
in  full  glory,  the  eye  is  pleased  and  gra- 
tified, but  what  is  left  for  the  mind  and 
the  heart  ?  Thus,  whole  acres  of 
land  may  bo  seen  in  Northern  Germany 
thickly  planted  with  gorgeous  tulips; 
the  Chinese  displays  in  his  garden  gi- 
gantic peom'es  and  impudent  hydran- 
geas; verbenas,  with  flagrant  colors, 
stare  at  you  through  all  four  seasons ; 
long  braggarts,  in  tne  shape  of  dahlias, 
rise  high  above  humble  violets  and  fra- 
grant roses,  and  the  wild  rabble  of  as- 
ters closes,  in  autumn,  the  rear  of  this 
army  of  beggars. 

Color  and  odor  combined,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  us  a  feeling  of  perfection. 
We  are  fully  satisfied  where  we  find  both 
the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  vege- 
table world  in  equal  proportion,  as  in  the 
rose  and  the  lily,  the  hyacinth  and  the 
carnation.  No  nation  on  earth,  from 
the  oldest  times  down  to  our  day,  has, 
therefore,  failed  to  regard  the  rose  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  veneration.     From  the 
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gardens  of  the  Phrygian  king,  Midas,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  to  the  far- 
famed  rose-fields  of  Persia,  in  the  East, 
and  the  little  flower-pot  of  the  squatter's 
daughter,  in  the  far  West,  the  rose 
ever  appears  as  the  first  among  flowers — 
the  very  queen  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Flora.  He,  who  spreads  the  earth  with 
fragi'ant  flowers,  did  not  disdain  to  call 
Himself  **  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,"  and  all  other  de- 
scriptions fade  before  the  simple  words 
— "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose."  The  lily,  also,  combining 
the  two  most  precious  gifts  of  a  color  so 
fair,  that  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,'*  and  of  a 
smell  most  sweet  and  fragrant,  is  re- 
vered as  almost  sacred  in  the  Orient. 
In  Solomon's  temple  **the  top  of  the 
pillars  was  lily- work,'*  and  the  molten 
sea,  also,  that  held  water,  had  **  the 
brim  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup 
with  flowers  of  lilies.'*  As  the  West 
now  has  the  hyacinth  and  the  carnation, 
so  the  East  can  boast  alone  of  the  cam- 
phor, another  flower  that  pleases  alike 
by  beauty  and  odor.  The  gentle  mix- 
ture of  white  and  green  in  its  blossoms, 
which  hang  in  rich  clusters,  contrasts 
with  the  red  hue  of  the  branches,  and 
pleases  the  sight,  whilst  the  sweet  fra- 
grance, which  they  spread  far  and  near, 
makes  them  the  favorite  bouquet  of 
Eastern  women.  Hence  the  prophet's 
praise — •*  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a 
cluster  of  camphor.'* 

But  even  humbler  plants  are  often 
richly  endowed  with  both  gifts,  as  the 
tiny  heath-flower,  whose  powdery  bells, 
shining  in  purple  bloom,  "fling  forth 
from  their  scented  cups  a  sweet  per- 
fume,** and  still  invite  the  eye  by  their 
beauty.  Especially  in  Alpine  regions, 
we  find,  amid  the  most  rugged  scenes, 
flowers  that  rejoice  the  eye  by  their 
pure,  dazzling  colors,  and  fill  the 
heart  with  strange  but  pleasing  sensa- 
tions, as  the  breeze  wafts  to  us  their 
balsamic  fragrance.  From  the  brilliant 
auricules  down  to  the  humble  violet- 
scented  moss,  a  surprising  variety  of 
aromatic  odors  greets  the  wanderer, 
amid  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Alps. 

Where  beauty  of  form  is  wanting,  and 
yet  pleasing  odors  prevail,  there  the 
effect  is,  perhaps,  even  greater,  because 
of  the  painful  regret  with  which  we 
miss  the  desired  perfection  of  form. 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  nature  had 
sadly  neglected  a  step-child,  as  when 


the  gentle  mignonnette  exhales  sweet, 
soothing  fragrance  from  humble,  un- 
sightly flowers.  Then,  again,  we  feel 
disposed  to  admire  the  noble  humility 
with  which  tlie  night-violet  gives  out 
its  sweet  odor  in  unceasing  abundance, 
though  no  eye  sees  its  modest  blossom, 
no  man  enjoys  its  dreamy  perfume.  But 
the  blind  minstrel  does  not  appeal  to 
our  heart  with  more  touchijig  effect, 
than  the  sweet  fragrance  of  such  sad- 
colorod  flowers.  A  tear  of  sympathy 
hallows  our  pleasure  as  we  listen  to  his 
plaintive  song ;  a  dim  but  grateful  sym- 
pathy makes  us  love  dearly  the  fragrant 
flower  that  owes  all  our  affection  to  its 
delicate  odor  alone.  Nature  often  seems 
to  play  with  her  children  alike  in  differ- 
ent kingdoms  :  the  hesperis  is  the  most 
balmy  of  flowers,  the  nightingale  of 
Europe  the  sweetest  of  warblers.  The 
latter  sings,  the  former  smells,  but  at 
night,  and  both  are  entirely  without 
beauty.  What  a  sweet  and  moving 
picture  the  Bible  draws  of  the  com- 
ing of  spring  from  such  quiet  and 
most  humble  flowers !  **  The  fig-tree 
putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the 
vines,  with  the  tender  grape,  give  a  good 
smell.  Arise,  my  love — my  fair  one — 
and  come  away!"  And  high  over  the 
tender  bud  and  the  hardly-visible  blos- 
soms, which  yet  filled  the  air  with 
wondrous  sweetness,  there  sang  birds, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in 
the  land.  There  is  no  tumultuous  joy 
here,  no  gorgeous  display,  but  a  sweet, 
ineffably  sweet,  sensation,  filling  the 
heart,  and  warming  the  affections. 

Few  but  dearer  to  us  than  all  oth- 
ers, are  the  plants  that  give  out  their 
odor  at  night  only.  Their  fragrance,  it 
has  been  well  said,  is  like  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  a  man's  heart.  Alone  and  un- 
observed, the  latter  pours  out  its  secret 
emotions  to  the  starry  sky  or  the  dark 
clouds,  as  those  flowers,  also,  in  maid- 
enly shame,  seem  to  wait  for  the  veil 
of  night  ere  they  give  way  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  exhale  them  in  sweet  aromas. 
Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
proposed  by  t\iat  most  charming  of  all 
naturalists,  St.  Pierre,  to  abolish  Greek 
and  Arabic  names,  and  to  classify  the 
gay  children  of  Flora  as  gay,  serious, 
and  melancholy  plants.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  plants  cheer  us,  and 
others  sadden  us,  wo  know  not  how ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  our  moral  af- 
fections are  strongly  influenced  by  such 
impressions.  Nor  was  it,  surely,  without 
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%  special  design  of  the  Most  High,  that 
all  sweet-scented  flowers  grow  at  tho 
feet  of  man,  or,  at  least,  within  easy 
reach  of  hi:)  hand.  The  violet  and  the 
rose,  the  gillyflower  and  tho  heliotrope, 
the  lily  and  lilac  are  all  on  a  level  with 
him,  and  even  tho  noble  magnolia  of 
oar  land  is  rarely  beyond  his  control. 
Where  beautiful  flowers  grow  on  lofty 
trees,  as  on  the  royal  palm,  or  our  own 
tolip-tree,  they  are  fair  to  the  eye,  but 
have  no  fragrance. 

The  aroma  yielded  by  plants,  when 
crashed,  has  suggested  many  touch- 
ing passages  to  our  poets.  Who 
remembers  not,  when  thus  reminded, 
some  beloved  one  that  in  health  breathed, 
Gke  the  wild-rose,  its  faint,  delicious 
life,  and,  as  the  end  drew  near,  with 
richer  fragrance,  sank,  like  the  violet, 
to  the  ground,  and,  dying  by  a  mossy. 
stone,  half  hidden  from  the  eye,  con- 
tinued to  breathe  rich  odors  to  all  who 
k>ved  her  ?  Of  such  violets.  Kirk  White 
sang: 

•*  Yet,  though  thon  fade, 

From  thy  dead  leaves  lot  fragranco  rise, 
And  teach  the  maid 
That  goodoeM  time's  rude  hand  defies — 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies.' 

The  most  touching  of  all,  however,  is, 
probably,  Moore's  reference  to  that 
source  from  whence  alone  cometh  oom- 
^rt  in  sorrow : 

"Thou  canst  heal  tho  broken  heart, 
Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  tho  wounded  port, 
Breathe  sweetness  out  of  woe." 

Many  among  them,  it  is  true,  require 
oc'ither  pain  nor  violence  to  give  out 
their  odor;  they  are  rather  like  firm 
and  reserved  men,  who  choose  not  to 
give  a  reply,  except  to  a  clear  and  posi- 
tive question.  For  it  is  from  such 
plants  that  we  obtain  the  most  decided 
odors,  as  they  themselves  belong,  of  all 
others,  to  tno  best-formed  and  most 
perfect  children  of  Flora.  Nor  need 
we,  thanks  to  the  *'  good  present  times," 
resort  any  longer  to  the  sad  custom  of 
our  fathers,  when 

**  With  ro<«o  and  swote  flowrcs 
Was  strawed  halles  and  bouris," 

and  when  meadow-sweet,  especially, 
was  highly  esteemed  for  the  purpose, 
because,  as  a  quaint  old  writer,  Ge- 
rarde,  says,  **it3  leaves  and  flowres 
farro  excell  all  other  strowing  herbes 
for  to  decke  up  houses,  to  straw  in 
diambers,  halles,  and  banqueting- 
faoQBes ;  for  the  smelle  thereof  maketh 


the    heart  merrie    and   delighteth   the 
senses.'* 

Often,  it  is  true,  tho  reply  is  far  from 
pleasant,  especially  when,  with  youth- 
ful thoughtlessness,  we  attack  an  un- 
known enemy.  We  may  well  be  con- 
tent if,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cestrum,  wo 
are  treated  only  to  a  smell  of  roast  pig, 
or  if  the  odor  of  rancid  fat  makes  us 
turn  angrily  away  from  a  surly  round- 
head among  the  cactus.  Far  worse  are 
other  plants — the  very  clowns  of  the 
vegetable  world — who  reply  to  our  greet- 
ing with  foetid  odor,  or  even  more 
noisome  stenches  ;  and  what  makes  the 
impression  more  painful  still  is,  that 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  repel  the 
intruder,  and  to  express  their  very 
natural  wish  not  to  bo  pinched  and  ill- 
treated  by  unknown  persons.  The 
goose-foot  repays  the  aggressor  at 
once  with  an  unmistakable  odor  of 
spoiled  salt-fish,  and  thus  has  become  a 
veritable  touch-me-not.  But  even  the 
instinct  of  animals  is  proved  not  to  bo 
infallible  by  some  such  plants,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  stapelias — called  car- 
rion flowers,  because  of  their  putrid  and 
disagreeable  odor — which  actually  cheat 
poor  flies  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
putrid  animal  matter,  and  induce  them, 
under  such  false  pretenses,  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  their  flesh-colored  blossoms. 
Whole  races  of  plants,  indeed,  like  the 
families  that  bear  the  name  of  the  great 
botanist.  Raffles,  and  various  orchides, 
diffuse  an  odor  as  bad  and  disgusting  as 
men  who  boast  of  their  wickedness, 
and,  openly  professing  their  creed,  in- 
fect thus  whole  classes  of  society.  Now 
and  then,  they  present  even  curious 
analogies,  as  the  orchis,  which  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  more  familiar  than  agree- 
able bug,  and,  with  andesired  consisten- 
cy, resembles  it  also  in  odor. 

But  a  world  of  sweet  odors  is 
ever  rising  around  us,  whether  we 
walk  through  the  open  land  of  our 
South,  perfumed  with  the  magnolia's 
rich  fragrance,  or  breathe  the  sweet  air 
of  "violet-scented"  Athens.  Gentler 
feelings  awake  in  our  heart,  pleasant 
memories  crowd  all  the  chambers  of 
our  mind,  and  fancy  even  awakes  to  in- 
dulge in  a  thousand  reveries,  when  we 
think  of 

-a  bank  whore  the  wild  thjino  blows. 


WTicre  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ; 
Quite  ovor-canopied  with  luscious  womlbiuo, 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine — 
W^here  sleeps  Titania.  some  time  ot  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight." 
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PETER    FLINT'S   STORY. 


IT  happened  to  mo  onco,  to  spend  part 
of  a  New-England  winter  in  a  solitary 
farm-house,  in  the  valley  of  the  Penob- 
scot. Years  have  not  obliterated  my 
recollections  of  those  white  and  silent 
reaches  of  drifted  snow,  broken  only  by 
stragglinfif  outposts  of  the  black  pine 
forest  which  bounded  our  horizon — the 
short  and  lonely  days — the  long  evenings 
in  the  farm-kitchen,  where  a  huge  wood 
fire,  with  plenty  of  pine-knots»  cider, 
and  tobacco,  robbed  night  and  winter  of 
their  terrors.  My  host,  John  Frost, 
was  not  a  bad  specimen  of  Yankee  thrift 
and  intelligence — hard,  shrewd,  slow  of 
speech,  and  quick  of  observation ;  his 
spouse  was  a  bit  of  a  vixen,  but  notable, 
and  lively  withal.  They  had  boys  and 
girls  of  all  afjes  and  sizes — all  active, 
handy,  self-reliant  imps,  and  abundantly 
endowed  with  the  proverbial  curiosity 
of  the  country,  sharpened  by  the  habit- 
ual privation  to  which  it  was  subjected ; 
for  a  stranger  was  a  **  sight'*  in  that 
region,  and  little  of  the  world  came  to 
their  knowledge  beyond  the  border  news 
which  occasional  visitors  brought  with 
them  from  the  lakes,  and  fastnesses  of 
the  forest.  Those  visitors  were  more 
welcome  to  mo  than  any  more  civilized 
arrivals  could  possibly  be — now  and 
then  we  had  a  kitchenful  of  red-shirtcd 
fellows,  ragged  and  unshorn  as  imagi- 
nation could  picture.  On  their  .way 
from  one  lumbering  station  to  another, 
they  were  wont  to  stop  at  **  Frost's"  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  both  of  which 
wore  most  hospitably  and  bountifully 
accorded  them.  Among  these  were  not 
a  few  whoso  native  wit  and  force  of  char- 
acter furnished  me  with  a  new  field  for 
thought. 

There  was  one  old  lumberman  in  par- 
ticular, who  came  to  us  with  a  lame 
knee ;  he  had  met  with  an  accident  in 
the  woods,  and  was  laid  up  with  us  for 
a  week  or  so,  on  his  way  down  the  river 
to  Bangor.      Peter  Flint  and  I  became 

freat  cronies.  lie  was  rough  as  a  pine- 
not,  and  keen  as  his  own  axe,  but  what 
especially  took  me  was,  the  underlying 
vein  of  rude  romance  which  discovered 
itself  in  the  turn  of  his  thoughts ;  a  qua- 
lity by  no  means  so  rare  among  this 
class  of  men  as  may  be  supposed.  In 
fiact,  I  have  had  my  suspicions  that  the 
sentiment  in  which  American  character 
is  remarked  to  be  so  deficient,  will  bo 


found  to  have  taken  refuge  chiefly 
among  the  wild  and  scattered  population 
of  our  border  regions. 

Peter  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  ready, 
upon  a  hint,  to  speak ;  a  cold  night  and 
a  roaring  wind  seldom  fail  to  bring  to 
my  mind  the  tales  and  descriptions  of 
forest  life  wherewith  he  beguiled  the 
long  December  evenings.  I  seem  to  sco 
him  now,  with  his  iron-gray  head,  lank 
but  sinewy  frame,  and  eyes  which  con- 
tinually surprised  you,  from  their  con- 
trast with  the  weather-beaten,  deeply- 
dented  brow  which  overhung  them — so 
clear,  and  soft,  and  changeful  wore  they. 

One  night,  I  remember,  our  talk  turn- 
ed upon  ghosts  and  apparitions.  There 
were  only  Peter  and  myself,  besides  the 
family,  and  the  discourse,  as  such  dis- 
course usually  does,  embraced  a  variety 
of  illustrative  episodes.  Mrs.  Frost  was 
a  disbeliever — more  than  that,  a  scoffer 
at  everything  connected  with  the  belief; 
the  farmer  smoked,  and  said  little,  but 
laconically  observed  that  **  there  wus  a 
good  many  things  as  ho  didn't  purtend 
to  account  for — they  mout  be,  and  they 
mout  not."  The  young  fry,  of  course, 
sat  erectus  aurihusj  while  I,  who  lean  in 
temperament,  if  not  in  opinion,  to  the 
superstitious  side  of  the  question,  incur- 
red the  utmost  contempt  of  my  hostess, 
whose  respect  for  the  **larnin"  which 
she  was  pleased  to  attribute  to  me,  was 
not  a  little  diminished  by  the  avowal  of 
my  credulity. 

•*  Wal,"  said  Peter  Flint,  who  had 
not  spoken  for  some  time,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  rubbing  his 
leg  in  the  warmth  of  the  huge  red  blaze 
which  went  roaring  and  crackling  up 
the  kitchen  chimney,  **  I've  heerd  tell 
of  ghosts  and  sperrits,  and  them  critters, 
but  I  never  set  eyes  on  nary  ono  on  'em 
mj'self.  'Tain't  often  you  meet  with  a 
man  as  kin  say  he  has — most  generally 
it  has  been  through  two  or  three  mouths 
afore  it  gits  to  ye.  So  I  can't  say  but 
I  hain't  never  felt  to  larf  and  carry  on 
agin  'em,  as  some  will,  'cause  my  expe- 
rience has  been  of  sioh  a  natur  as  to 
certify  mc  that  there's  more  in  'em  than 
folks  are  willin'  to  allow,  anyhow." 

**  What's  your  experience,  Peter  ?" 

**No  great,  as  I  told  ye,  but  it's 
suthin'  of  a  story,  too.  I  never  had 
no  lot  nor  part  in  sich  a  thing  but  once, 
and  I  hope  never  to,  agin;  Hwam't  a 
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ghost,  'xactly,   nuther — but  1*11  tell  yo 
all  alH>ut  it ;  'twun*t  tako  long^.** 

"  !).».  Fotor— let's  liavo  it." 

*•  L«»t's  have  it,"  echoed  the  farmer, 
with  a  ii(»d  of  approval 

•*  Wal,  you  Hco  I've  lumbered  a«?ven- 
tA-eii  yoar!<,  come  this  fall,  all  'long  the 
P«'iioD'«c<»t.  80  it*s  roasonablo  I  should 
kD<>ir  the  wavs  of  the  woods  like  a  book, 
and  when  the  men  are  making  up  a  gang 
to  go  in,  they  most  allers  calkylate  on 
me  to  go  ahead  fur  *em.  I  ginerally  had 
my  pick  amongst  'em ;  I  want  to  go  into 
the  woodn  with  a  good  stiddy  set — none 
of  yer  high  spreem',  drinktn',  and  gam- 
hlin*  Fort ;  there's  allers  mischief  to  be 
^xpected  from  sich.  But  come  to  take 
a  real  pood  gang  on  'em — youngsters, 
smart  and  spry,  and  good  at  e'en  a'most 
anything,  work  or  fun — now  it's  jolly, 
I  tell  ye!  They'll  make  tlio  woods 
br>Her,  afore  spring. 

**  Wal,  it's  four  year,  last  fall,  sence 
I  agreed  to  go  up  river  with  a  company 
of  Jim  Stilson's  gittin'  up.  Yeou  know 
Jim  Stilson.  Mr.  Frost  ?  Jim,  he  come 
down  tew  Bangor,  where  I  was  waitin' 
fur  the  gang ;  it  wus  putty  well  along 
in  October,  and  he  brought  a  feller  with 
him  that  tuk  my  eye,  the  minit  I  laid 
it  CD  him.  He  wits  a  pictur  to  look  at, 
that  critter  wus — a  real  tall,  slim,  well- 
s«t  felli^w,  light  in  the  heels,  and  heavy 
in  the  arm  ;  nis  eyes  wus  jest  as  bright 
as  a  hawk's,  and  he  had  the  curlin'est 
head  ye<»u  ever  did  see.  Wal,  Jim  said 
be  wanted  to  jine  company  with  us — 
he'd  wintered  twice  in  the  woods,  wus 
sober,  and  smart  tew  work,  and  that  wus 
easy  enuff  to  see,  and  I  liked  his  looks 
— he  bad  a  real  out-and-out,  free-spoken 
way  with  him.  So  I  gin  my  consent, 
and  he  come  down  to  the  boardin'  house 
the  rery  next  momin',  with  his  traps. 
Jim  called  him  Rob  Kendal — I  kuowod 
his  mother — she  wus  a  Barnes.  Wol, 
in  a  couple  of  days  or  so,  we  started  up 
the  river ;  the  more  I  see  of  Rob  the 
better  I  liked  him ;  he  wus  clear  grit,  and 
at  full  of  frisk  as  a  colt.  tew.  When  we 
gut  well  into  camp,  and  the  teams  come 
u.  and  the  men  were  all  under  weigh,  I 
tell  yar  there  warn't  nobody  equal  to 
Rob  with  the  gang,  take  *em  all  togeth- 
er, bat  Rob  and  I,  we  tuk  tow  each  other 
amasiD*.  Rob  he  told  me  most  all  about 
himself  and  his  affiiirs — he  warn't  none 
o*  Tour  ok>ae-moathed  sort— come  to 
find  cot  he  was  oaikylatin'  to  get  mar- 
Bed  in  the  apring.and  the  gal  was  a  ml 
part/  ooe*  t«w— I  knowod,  oauae  I  im 


her  once  down  to  Aroostook,  and  Hhe 
was  ono  o'  them  critters  you  poo  once, 
and  yeou  don't  forgit  'em — a  rcg'lar 
bewty  and  ahandsomH-behuvod  gul.  tew, 
Mary  White  wus.  Her  father  wus  a 
forehanded  farmer,  and  she  tiio  only 
child  ;  so  I  thou:rht  'twas  a  gt)(>d  spec 
fur  Rob,  an'  when  I  como  t<)  find  out  he 
'xpected  tew  have  her,  I  didn't  wonder 
so  much  he  sprung  so  tew  work,  and 
never  seemed  to  feel  it,  nuthrr.  Rob 
said  she  warn't  very  rugged,  and  ho 
reckoned  she  couldn't  stand  a  hard  life, 
nohow,  and  he'd  got  all  laid  out  fur 
makin'  everything  snug  and  handy  fur 
her.  agiunst  they  went  tew  housekeepin'. 
He  did  set  an  awful  sight  by  that  gal. 
And  I  wish  tew  goodness  you'd  a  scon 
him  put  in.  He'd  tako  down  his  tree 
afore  a  c-ommon  man  could  'ha  got  his 
axe  well  into  the  bark,  and  then,  nights. 
after  work  wus  done,  and  all  snug  up  in 
camp,  he'd  carry  on  like  all  possessed 
— dance  and  sing,  and  tell  stmos,  jest 
as  limber  and  lively  as  if  he'd  never 
hefted  a  timber.  I  never  see  sioh  life 
in  a  feller  in  all  my  born  days.  Some- 
times it  made  me  feel  kind  o'  sol>er  like 
— thinks  I,  such  sperrits  can't  hold  out 
in  this  world :  Them  that  laughs  in  the 
momin'  cries  afore  night,'  as  my  mother 
used  to  say.  The  men,  they  sot  their 
lives  by  Rob ;  he  wus  fun  fur  'em  day 
in  and  day  out,  and  it  seemed  like  noth- 
in'  short  o'  brcakin'  hi-t  neck  could  put 
a  stop  tew  his  fandangoes. 

•*  Wal,  along  'bout  the  middle  o'  De- 
cember, there  como  up  a  real  old  fash- 
ioned, driftin'  snow-storm.  It  snowed 
a  couple  of  days,  stiddy,  and  the  se- 
cond day,  about  dark,  there  riz  a  wind 
from  the  norwest,  and  I  tell  ye,  'twas 
an  awful  blow.  By  eight  <»'clock,  'twas 
nufF  to  take  ye  off  yer  feet,  and  the 
snow  driftin*  like  mad.  We  got  the 
teams  in  in  good  season,  and  made  up 
a  roarin'  great  fire,  of  the  biggest  kind 
o'  logs,  and  we  laid  out  for  comfort  that 
night,  yeou'd  better  b'love.  As  fur 
Rob,  ho  was  wilder'n  ever,  and  what 
with  his  carryin's  on,  and  two  or  threo 
more  jist  like  him,  the  fun  flew,  I  tell  ye ! 

'*  Wal,  wo  all  sot  up  round  the  fire  in 
a  knot,  and  told  stories,  and  had  a  fry, 
bar's  meat  or  suthin*,  and  there  Jim 
Stilson  he  sot  out  tew  tell  a  scrape  he 
had  with  a  couple  o'  gray  wolves  up  in 
Canady.  Wo  kop  purty  still,  listenin' 
when  all  at  once,  Jim  stopped  short 
off,  and  kinder  sot,  as  though  ho'd 
heerd  su'thin*. 
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***Go  ahead/  says  Rob  —  Rob  he 
was  fixift*  a  helvo  tew  his  axe.  *  What 
d'yo  hear,  Jim  ?'  says  I. 

** '  Jest  yeou  keep  still,  and  hark,  will 
ye  ?'  says  he.  Sure's  Jim's  a  livin*  man, 
he  hadn't  more'n  spoke  them  words, 
when  the  wind,  that  was  tearin'  like  a 
mad  critter,  a  minit  afore,  dropped 
right  down  to  a  hush,  and  then  we 
heerd  it— heerd  it  all  on  us,  every  one 
of  us  jest  as  plain  as  you  hear  me 
speak,  and  no  mistake  about  it,"  con* 
tinned  Peter  with  great  solemnity. 

"Heard  what,  Peter? 

*'  Why,  the  sound  of  a  voice — a  wo- 
man's voice,  singin' — it  seemed  kinder 
way  off  down  in  the  woods,  and  unsar- 
tin'  like,  when  it  fust  reached  us,  but 
afore  one  of  us  spoke,  it  come  up  clearer, 
and  the  wind  seemed  tew  take  it  along 
— 'twas  awful,  now  you'd  better  b'leve, 
if  'twas  nothin'  but  singin'.  Twarn't 
like  nothin'  that  ever  I  heerd,  neither — 
it  was  sweet  and  dredful  mournful,  and 
while  we  sot,  all  of  a  tremble,  every 
man  of  us,  that  'ere  voice  come  right 
up  tew  the  door,  and  then  away  off  agin' 
down  the  wind,  dyin'  out,  till  you 
couldn't  tell  if  you  heerd  it  or  not,  and 
then  how  it  sot  to  blow !  worse'n  ever ! 
I  said  we  wus  all  of  a  tremble ;  I  tell  ye, 
there  wus  fellers  there  as  you  couldn't 
start  with  nothin'  airthly,  and  they  wus 
as  white  as  your  shirt,  that  'ere  minit, 
and  there  we  jest  sot,  and  looked  at 
each  other,  and  not  a  word  out  of  any- 
body's head,  till  Jim  Stilson  spoke  up, 
and  says  he,  *  Wal,  I  hope  to  the  Lord 
that  'ere's  fur  pfood  and  not  fur  evil.* 

**  *  The  Lord  knows,  I  don't,'  says  I. 

**  *  What  on  airth  do  ye  call  it  V  says 
Dave  Hughes,  and  then  they  all  begun 
to  speak  to  once,  and  some  said  one 
thing,  and  some  said  another,  and  two 
or  three  fellers  they  stuck  out  'twarn't 
nothin'  o'  no  account  no  how,  and  so 
they  jawed. 

**  Bime-by,  thinks  I,  Rob  hasn't  open- 
ed his  head,  and  I  looked  acrost  the  fire 
at  him.  Wal,  jest  as  sure  as  I  set  here, 
my  fust  thought  wus  of  a  dead  man — 
his  face  wus  so  white,  and  sot  like,  and 
his  month  had  that  hard  look ;  but  I  see 
he  kep  tew  work  on  his  axe,  and  I 
thought  he'd  got  an  awful  scare,  so  I 
says,  *  Rob,  I  never  heerd  the  beat  o' 
that,  did  yeou  V 

**^No,'  says  he,  and  never  another 
word ;  but  I  see  it  had  gone  right 
through  him. 

'*  Wal,  men  are  queer  critters.   Afore 


bedtime,  we'd  got  quite  limbered  out 
agin,  though  there  wam't  much  said 
about  anything,  and  Rob,  he  never 
spoke  at  all ;  come  ten  o'clock,  we  was 
all  camped  down  snug  and  quiet — the 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  when  I  turn- 
ed in,  I  see  a  star  winkin'  through  the 
pine,  so  I  knowed  'twould  be  fair  in  the 
momin'.  I  guess  the  sun  never  looked 
better  to  any  of  us  than  it  did  next  day. 
Howsomever,  I  was  asleep  as  soon  as 
any  of  'em,  but  I  guess  'twus  about 
midnight,  I  roused  up,  and  shifted  to 
t'other  side — that  brought  me  facin'  the 
fire ;  there  warn't  no  blaze,  but  a  great 
bed  of  red  coals,  and  what  should  I  see 
but  Rob  Kendal  sittin  afore  it,  back 
to  me,  holdin  his  face  in  his  hands,  and' 
shakin'  like  an  ager-fit.  I  watched  him 
a  minit,  and  then  I  mustered  up,  and 
got  along  side  of  him — *  Rob,'  says  I, 
*  what  ails  ye?'  WeJ,  for  all  the 
world,  there  he  jest  broke  right  down, 
and  tuk  on  cryin'  like  a  child  fur  about 
^ve  minits — it  shet  my  mouth  right  up  ; 
I  couldn't  say  nothin'  to  the  feller. 
Bime-by  he  calmed  down  a  leetle,  and 
says  I,  *  Rob,  come,  don't  keep  yer 
trouble  to  yerself ;  I  don't  know  what 
ails  ye  if  yeou  do. ' 

** 'Peter,'  says  he,  lookin'  right  at 
me,  wild  as  a  sperrit,  *  she's  dead — 
she's  gone!' 

"  *  Who  ?'  says  L 

"Mary,'  says  he,  *  Don't  speak — I 
know  it — I  feel  it  That  was  her  voice, 
as  sure  as  I'm  a  livin'  man — there  is  no 
such  other!' 

" '  Oh,  Rob,*  says  I,  *  that's  all  your 
notion,  now,  'cause  your  head  nat'rally 
runs  that  way,  and  Mary's  a  singer. 
That  didn't  sound  like  nothin*  airthly, 
that  ever  I  heerd.' 

**  *  No  more  did  hers,'  says  he,  •  I've 
heerd  her  voice  when  it  had  jest  that 
awful  sweet  sound  in  it,  and  it  alters 
sent  a  shiver  through  me  to  hear  it. 
It's  all  over,  Peter, — and  off  he  went 
agin,  groaning  and  takin  on  like  a  tree 
that's  hit  in  the  heart,  and  comes  down 
hard.  Wal,  I  set  to,  and  I  talked,  and 
hauled  up  all  the  comfortin*  considera- 
tions I  could,  and  I  got  him  quieted 
away,  but  I  see  he  held  on  to  his  notion, 
and  if  you'll  b'lieve  it,  the  more  I  said 
agin'  it,  the  more  I  got  the  conviction 
he  wus  right  But  any  way,  I  got  him 
off  to  bed,  and  he  dropped  asleep,  fur 
he  wus  clean  beat  out  Trouble  does 
take  hold  of  sich  light-hearted  critters 
awful  strong,  and  besides,    I   tell  ye, 
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there  was  snthin'  nnairtlilj  in  that  busi- 


ness. 


••  Next  momin'  sure  'nuflf  we  bad  sun, 
and  fast-rate  weatber,  and  the  men  tuk 
hold  smart  to  break  out  the  road,  but 
there  wus  a  sight  of  talk,  off  and  on, 
abont  that  ere  voice  in  the  woods. 
There  wus  diff*rent  opinions,  as  I  said 
afore — fur  my  part,  I  never  *xpcct  tew 
see  my  way  clear  through  that  in  this 
world,  and  I*m  willin*  to  wait  till  all  is 
made  plain  that's  now  dark. 

'^  I  6* pose  all  the  men  must  ha' 
noticed  how  queer  Rob  was,  an*  what  a 
change  had  come  over  him ;  fur  I  never 
did  see  a  feller  so  altered  in  all  my  bom 
days.  There  wam't  a  bit  of  color  in 
his  face,  and  he  had  a  reed  down,  dog- 
ged sort  o'  look — that  ere  look  a  man 
gits  on  sometimes  when  he  holds 
trouble,  and  don't  want  to  talk  on  it ; 
and  I  know  Rob  didn't  But,  as  I  was 
sayin',  though  they  had  it  over  *mongst 
themselves,  there  warn*tone  of 'em  that 
said  a  word  to  him.  I  guess  they  wus 
afraid  to  rile  him.  It  wus  queer, 
though,  wam*t  it  ?  they  all  stood  off 
so  from  a  feller  that  allers  had  a  good 
word  and  a  joke  fur  everybody.  But 
they  see  he  wus  done  with  that. 

**  Wal,  Rob,  he  worked  like  all  pos- 
sessed fur  three  or  four  weeks — he 
didn't  say  much  to  me,  but  he  stuck  to 
it  Mary  wus  dead ;  howsomever,  I  see 
be  had  jest  unsartainty  enuff  to  keep 
him  as  restless  as  a  starved  critter,  and 
one  night  he  says  to  me — we  wus  out 
looking  arter  the  cattle — says  he,  *  Pe- 
ter, it's  DO  use;  I  can't  stand  it  no 
kmger.  I'm  goin'  over  to  Aroostook 
to  settle  my  mind.* 

••*Wal,»  says  I,  'I  dnnno  but  it's 
best' 

**  And  so  the  very  next  momin'  he 
started.  Somehow  the  camp  wus  dull 
enoff  that  spring  arter  he  was  gone.  I 
never  wanted  t*  see  the  eend  of  any- 
thing so  in  my  life,  and  when  it  come 
thaw,  I  quit.  I  didn't  mean  to  river- 
drive  that  year. 

*'  I  got  tew  Bangor,  and  straightened 
mj  traps  a  little— a  feller's  thmgs  do 
get  tamally  mussed  up  there  in  the 
woods,  and  then,  for  my  life,  I 
couldn't  help  steerin'  over  to  Aroostook ; 
I  wanted  to  know  what  become  of  Rob 
Kendal.  I  knowed  protty  well  where 
llary*8  faUier,  old  Jabez  White,  lived. 
There  wub  a  small  settlt^ment  round 
there,  and  I  calkylated  Rob  must  be 
bangin'  oa  in  the  neighborhood,  or,  any 


way,  I  should  strike  his  trail  some- 
how. 

**  I  remember  very  well,  'twas  a  real 
soft,  shiny  kind  of  a  spring  day,  when 
I  come  down  into  the  neighborhood  of 
White's  farm.  The  road  wus  hilly  and 
lonesome,  and  run  into  the  woods  and 
bushes,  most  of  the  way.  Everything 
looked  green  and  stirrin',  though  the 
trees  hadn't  leaved  out.  Wal,  I  kept 
along,  and,  bimo-by,  the  road  tuk  a  turn, 
and  there  right  afore  me,  I  see  White's 
red  house,  and  the  bams  risin'  up,  big 
and  handsome,  behind  it.  That's  a 
eood  sign,  to  my  thinkin',  when  a  man's 
bam  toKos  the  shine  off  of  his  house. 
Now,  yeou  see,  come  to  ^t  close  on  to 
the  house,  I  begun  to  feel  kinder  skit- 
tish about  walkin'  right  in,  'cause, 
thinks  I,  ef  anything  has  happened, 
'tain't  likely  White's  folks  '11  want  to 
go  over  it  to  me,  so  I  stopped,  and  tuk 
a  view  of  the  premises.  While  I  wus  a 
lookin',  a  man  come  round  the  comer  o' 
the  bam,  with  a  pitch-fork  in  his  hand, 
and  sure  'nuff,  when  he  got  nigh  to,  I 
see  it  was  Rob  Kendal.  I  didn't  know 
him  at  fust;  for  he  wam't  the  same  man 
to  look  at  he  used  to  be,  and  as  soon  as 
he  sot  his  eye  on  me,  I  see  there  wam't 
no  sense  asking  questions.  Ho  seemed 
kinder  glad  to  see  me,  fur  old  acquaint- 
ance' sake,  and  shook  hands  hearty,  and 
wanted  me  to  go  in  and  let  the  folks  git 
me  some  dinner,  but  I  told  him  no,  I 
was  in  a  hurry,  and  jest  stopped  to  say 
how  d*ye  do.  So  we  talked  a  spell 
about  one  thing  an'  another.  I  gaess 
we  both  thought  more  of  what  we  didn't 
Uke  to  speak  on.  Yeou  see,  I  couldn't 
make  up  my  mind  to  ask  him  square 
out,  and,  bime-by,  says  I :  '  Wal,  liob,  I 
must  be  movin' ;  good-by  to  ye.' 
Then  while  he  was  shakin*  hands  he 
spoke  up  all  on  a  suddent,  and  says  he, 
*  Peter,  I  dunno  as  I  need  to  tell  yo 
Mary's  dead,  and  *twas  last  February, 
that  'ere  night' 

**  *  Wal,'  says  I,  *  I'm  sorry  for  ye, 
Rob,  but  I  s'pose  it's  all  right'  He 
shook  his  head,  an*  I  see  his  counte- 
nance kinder  changed,  and  I  didn't  say 
no  more.  It's  sore  handlin' — heart's 
trouble  is.  So  I  come  off,  and  I  hain't 
seen  him  sence.  Fve  heered  he  stuck 
by  the  Whites,  tho',  an'  they  wus  a  doin' 
by  him  as  they  would  their  own  son. 

**  Now,  all  that  'ere's  as  true  as  gospel, 
and  any  man  as  was  there  kin  testify 
to  it  What  do  yeou  say  to  that,  Mrs. 
Frost !" 
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Mrs.  Frost  said  she  **  wam*t  there,  but 
she  should  ha'  mistrusted  her  ears,  ef 
she  had  been.  It  might  ha*  been  the 
wind,  or  a  wild  critter — maybe  a 
loosevee  (loup  sevicr) ;  they  do  cry  awful 
sometimes,  yeou  know.'* 

**  Singin*    ain't    cryin*,"    responded 
Peter,  shortly ;  **  and  I  hain't  foUered 


the  woods  seventeen  year,  not  to  know 
a  loosevee  when  I  heer  him,  or  the 
wind's  screamin',  nuther,  for  that  mat- 
ter," and  with  that  ho  returned  to  his 
pipe. 

The  argument  remained  in  statu  quo. 
But  the  story  I  have  treasured  among 
my  curiosities  of  literature. 


THE   JOLLY   HERMITAGE. 


1. 


WHAT  a  good  old  man  St  Anthony 
was  ?  He  used  to  sit  in  his  cave 
and  read  his  holy  books  all  day  long, 
in  spite  of  the  allurements  or  annoy- 
ances of  the  devil — see  Teniers*  picture 
of  the  saint's  temptations.  There  ho 
sat  with  his  Bible  and  prayer-book, 
never  looking  up  at  the  loveliest  woman, 
or  turning  to  hush  the  noisiest  imp ;  and 
I  suppose  that  ho  rather  enjoyed  this 
fighting  and  conquering  the  legions,  fair 
or  foul,  which  Satan  sent  to  attack  him. 
But,  as  I  am,  perhaps  uncharitably,  dis- 
posed to  think,  Anthony  must  some- 
times have  found  it  a  very  disagreeable 
kind  of  life.  He  may  not  have  minded 
the  pretty  girls  or  the  skinny  hags ;  he 
may  even  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  racket  of  that  little  trumpet-nosed 
fiend  who  kopt  playing  all  sorts  of  dia- 
bolical dancing- tunes  on  his  musical 
Eroboscis :  but  I  wonder  how  ho  enjoyed 
imself  in  cold  rainy  weather! — when 
the  damp  wood  refused  to  bum  and  only 
sent  out  clouds  of  smoke  to  sting  the 
saint's  eyelids;  when  his  bread  grew 
mouldy ;  when  his  bed-room  walls  were 
clammy  with  moisture,  and  the  rheu- 
matics crept  about  among  his  old  bones  ! 
Poor  old  Saint  Anthony ! 

I  confess  that  I  am,  myself,  occasion- 
aUy  rather  hermitically  inclined ;  but 
I  never  beoome  quite  misanthropic 
enough  to  fancy  a  cave — an  oozy,  trickly, 
puddlesome  cave ! 

The  hut-plan,  too,  has  its  objections ; 
the  roof  might  be  leaky  and  the  chimney 
smoky.  Perhaps  a  snug  little  back  room 
might  be  fitted  up,  with  a  small  cooking- 
range,  a  comfortable  lotmge,  a  well- 
ohosen  library  ;  and,  in  the  closet,  a 
variety  of  meats  and  fruits  put  up  in 
self-sealing,  air-tight  cans,  and  a  big 
drum  of  Turkish  tobacco.  In  this  case 
the  front  room  might  be  left  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition  to  do  the  hermit  m, 
whenever  I  heard  anybody  coming. 


But,  somehow,  I  can  never  quite  suit 
myself  with  any  of  the  ordinary  notions 
of  herrait-lifo.  The  fact  is,  that  I  once 
played  the  anchorite  for  a  time  in  such 
a  jovial  wajr,  that  I  suppose  my  taste 
must  be  spoiled  for  any  of  your  common 
kinds  of  hermitages.  Let  me  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  narrating  my  experiences  at 
the  Jolly  Hermitage. 

But  first  a  bit  of  history. 

Eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  more, 
— say  nine  hundred — a  young  Floren- 
tine, Giovanni  Gualberto,  was  miracu- 
lously converted  from  revelry  to  sanc- 
tity, and,  to  clinch  the  nail  of  conver- 
sion, he  resolved  to  use  the  hammer  of 
seclusion.  Through  fear,  perhaps,  of 
Florentine  temptations,  he  decided  to 
become  a  hermit,  and,  of  course,  started 
for  the  nearest  mountains,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Apennines.  There  was 
a  pleasant  place,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Florence,  called  then,  Acqua  bella 
(Fair- water),  where  a  mountain  cascade 
made  music  in  the  dark  glen  of  a  fir 
forest.  Thitherward  he  and  a  faithfid 
companion  directed  their  course,  one 
fine  morning,  but  as  they  passed  out 
through  the  Porta  alia  Croce,*  and  took 
the  Arezzo  road,  along  the  Arno,  to- 
wards the  distant  mountains,  they  may 
have  sighed  at  the  thought  of  the  plea- 
sures they  were  leaving  behind  them  ; 
they  may  have  had  doubts  about  cave- 
life  or  hut-life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
blame  them  if  they  walked  slowly  along, 
with  so  little  to  attract  them  ahead,  and 
BO  much  tugging  at  their  heels.  But  as- 
ceticism was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  making  them- 
selves famous,  and  so  may  have  kept 
their  spirits  up  by  fancying  the  remarks 
that  would  be  made  on  their  piety  and 
spunk  that  evening  at  the  cafe.  They 
tnidged  on,  never  once  looking  back  at 
the  dome  and  bell-tower,  and  reached 
the  mountains  at  nightfall. 

How  they  spent  that  first  night,  how 
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tlicy  huilt  tboirliut,  and  how  tlioy  man- 
a^ri^d  p'lK'rally  for  the  first  few  years, 
v«ni  may  K'urii  by  overhuuling  "The 
Liff  of  S/iint  John  Gunll)orlo,"  in  seve- 
ral vol  urn  05.  They  iniulo  a  saint  of 
liiin  some  time  ago,  anil  we  must  fiup- 
;"»*i»  tint  he  deserved  it,  althoii;^h  there 
an*  rjM4  i*r  stories  extant  about  a  certiiin 
('o:iut»*>s  Matilda,  who  was  either  so 
j'i«nis  and  thou£jht  so  much  of  hermits 
i:»'nt'rally,  or  was  so  much  interested  in 
tl.i**  |»artieular  hermit,  that  she  made 
him  large  grants  of  hinds  and  villas, 
thereaViouts.  Then  there  was  another 
lady,  by  the  name  of  Ita,  the  abbess  of 
a  convent  not  far  from  where  John  lived, 
who,  to  encourage  him  and  the  few 
friends  who,  by  this  time,  had  come  to 
share  his  hennitage,  gave  him  the  site 
for  .1  m<>nast«Ty,  and  hinds  around  it. 
These  are  suspicious  circumstances, 
nnd,  indtM'd,  scandalous  talcs  are  told 
of  Ita  and  her  nuns.  ]>ut  we  ought  to 
discredit  everything  scdd  against  John's 
fiir  fame ;  fur  he  was  canoniz«'d,  and 
was,  therefore,  probably  a  very  good 
man — as  giKKlness  went  in  those  davs. 
At  all  events,  he  bmlt  a  monastery,  by 
the  assistance  of  tho  above-mentioned 
Ir-.dies,  and  many  Florentines  and 
•  th'Ts  joined  him,  at  what  they  called 
"The  Sanctuary  of  Vallombrosa;**  and 
wh»'ther  the  monks  serenaded  the  nuns 
t»n  often,  or  whether  the  nuns  encour- 
.I'^-'^d  their  attentions,  wo  cannot  now 
•!»*t«rmine,  fir  tho  blue  distance  of  cen- 
Mries  makes  those  mountain-scenes 
r;'i!te  indistinct  to  us.  We  only  know 
that,  for  sr»me  reason,  the  pope  sent 
w.inl  to  Ita  to  move  away,  with  her 
riim-,  to  some  less  dangerous  locality  ; 
and  that  tho  m<mastery  flourished,  be- 
came large  and  rich  and  famous.  After 
John  died  and  was  made  a  saint  of, 
many  ]»i<m«  young  men,  attracted  by 
the  4»dor  f»f  his  .«anctity,  and,  perhaps, 
by  the  good  wine  and  other  creature 
c«nnforts  for  which  the  place  early  be- 
came c^h'brated,  came  and  joined  **  La 
<'i.ngregazi<»ne  di  Vallombrosa ;''  and  at 
th**  presi*nt  day  it  is  a  wealthy,  and,  as 
I  can  testify,  a  very  "jolly  hermitage.'* 
I  had  lived  in  Fh»rence  six  months. 
'•r  l«»n;rpr,  and  had  made  many  pleasant 
»-xrar:»ions  to  places  out  of  town — to 
Fi<-so!««  and  Prato;  often  to  San  Miniato 
;md  (lalih'o's  tower,  hard  by;  to  Pisa 
.'Jid  Pijctoia.  and  Sienna,  by  the  rail- 
way«,  to  spend  a  few  days;  to  Carrara 
once  with  two  Hcidptors,  who  went  to 
select  marble — do  you  remember  that 

VOL.  IX.- 


trip,  Edouardo  ? — and  to  other  places 
more  or  less  remote.  I  was  very  often 
accompanied  by  Minuti,  my  friend  and 
Italian  ma«^ter,  to  who.se  excellences 
in  either  chjiructer  I  am  glad  to  bear 
record.  lie  had  the  good  sense  to 
appreciate  my  abjuration  of  Ollendorff, 
and  the  kindness  to  devote  his  time  to 
teaching  me  the  language  by  *'  la  prat- 
tica.'*  Together  we  made  calls  or  ex- 
cursions, went  to  tho  opera  or  tho 
cascine,  and  it  was  a  compact  betwinm 
us,  that  in  our  conversation  no  Knglish 
word  should  bo  spoken,  and  that  he 
should  correct  my  blunders  at  the  in- 
stant. In  this  way  I  easily  and  rapidly 
acquired  la  hella  lingua.  A  certain 
Signorina  Ersilia,  also,  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  me.  Tho  invariable  presence 
of  that  decayed  but  excellent  countess, 
her  mother,  prevented  my  practice  in 
the  endearing  diminutives  of  the  hm- 
guage;  but  I  learned  much  Italian  at 
the  Casa  Donati. 

Pardon  the  digression,  good  reader; 
it  was  a  pleasant  one  to  me. 

To  return  :  Minuti  had  often  spoken 
of  Vallombrosa,  and  wo  had  planned  mi 
excursion  to  the  **  Sanctuary ;"  but  at 
last,  when  I  found  time  to  go,  some- 
thing happened  to  prevent  his  accom- 
panying me.  Rut  ho  gave  me  eflicient 
aid  in  starting;  procured  for  mo  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  a  friend  of  his  to 
tho  abbot  (»f  the  monastery;  engaged 
a  ctinveyance,  and  parted  from  nn-  at 
the  gates  when  starting,  with  an  *'^Ad- 
din,  caro  m'lo !  IJring  me  a  llask  of 
their  wine.    Add  in  /'* 

I  omit  detailing  the  particulars  of  my 
ride  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  fearing 
that  the  little  events  of  it  cannot  l>e 
made  to  seem  as  interesting  to  otbiTs  as 
thev  seem  to  me.  It  was  a  ride  throuo-b 
the  upper  part  of  the  Val  dWrns  along 
the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river  among 
vineyards  and  (dive-groves,  past  farm- 
houses and  the  villas  of  noblemen,  and 
of  the  grand  duke  himself. 

In  the  carriage  with  me  rode  a  village 
priest,  who  had  been  to  town — on  a 
spree,  I  fancied,  by  the  redness  of  his 
face — and  was  returning  to  his  sheep, 
with  a  pale-facedwoman  of  about  twenty- 
five,  who  had  just  escaped  death's  hand 
at  the  hospital,  and  was  getting  back  to 
her  country  home,  her  husband  and 
children.  The  padre  kept  his  nose  in  his 
prayer-book,  and  said  nothing  ;  but  with 
Kosa  I  mad«^  acquaintance  easily,  and 
took  delight  in  encouraging  her  expres- 
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sions  of  joy  at  seeing  again  the  familiar 
fields  and  villas.  At  every  shrine, 
we  passed  on  the  wayside,  she  prayed 
silently  but  fervently,  her  heart  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  for  the  gift  of 
life,  for  her  own  sake  and  that  of  her 
dear  ones  at  home.  At  these  same 
places  the  priest  went  through  the 
motions  of  raising  his  skull-cap  and 
crossing  himself  hurriedly  ;  and,  as  for 
the  driver,  he  raised  his  whip-hand  to 
cross  himself,  and  brought  it  down 
always  with  a  whack  of  the  rough  whip 
on  the  backs  of  his  poor  beasts,  which 
cursed,  I  fear,  when  he  prayed.  As 
evening  came  on  it  grow  chilly,  and 
Rosa  had  no  cloak  or  shawl.  My  good 
Glasgow  plaid  was  with  me,  and  I  forced 
her  to  accept  it.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  I  saw  by  her  face  that  we  were 
Hearing  her  home.  How  the  fond 
mother's  eyes  lit  up  with  joy,  as  the 
roof  which  covered  her  world  came  in 
sight.  Then  came  the  children,  the 
elder  running,  and  the  younger  toddling, 
to  the  carriage  to  greet  her ;  and  at 
the  gate  stood  her  husband,  holding  out 
il  bambino  in  his  arms,  to  whom  she 
flew  as  a  mother-bird  to  her  birdling. 

Soon  after  this  the  old  priest  left. 

"  Good  riddance,  old  humbug!'*  said 
I  to  him  in  plain  English,  with  a  low 
bow. 

'■''Stia  bene,  Signore,^^  was  his  much 
more  polite  reply. 

Left  alone  now  with  il  vetturino,  I  de- 
termined to  have  a  talk  with  him.  Catch- 
ing his  eye,  I  made  a  sign  which  he 
would  have  been  none  the  wiser  for  if 
he  had  not  recognized  it,  but  which  he 
resptMided  to  iiimiediately.      It  was   a 
sign  which  Miuuti  had  taught  me — one 
by  which   *'/  RepublicanV*   recognize 
each  other  all  over  Italy.    As  soon  as  I 
had  told  him  that  I  was  an  American — 
Uii  vero  rcpublicano' — we   became   firm 
friends.      Wo    discussed    politics    for 
awhile,  but  soon  arrived  at  Pelago,  the 
end  of  our  ride.     Hero  I  was  to  stay 
over  night,  starting  to  go  on  foot  up  the 
-^ms  in  the  morning. 
le   and   stay  at  my  house  to- 
gnore,"  said  my  friend ;  **  there 
^  fleas  with  me  than  at  the  inn." 
.«  ed,  the  old  albergo  was  an  unin- 
.j.ng  place,  but  had  it  been  as  attract- 
ive as  the  St.  Nicholas,  I  should  have 
accepted  the  invitation ;  for  I  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  hospi- 
tality of  this  republican,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  806  how  country  people  lived. 


But  I  am  allowing  myself,  after  all, 
to  write  out  my  memories  too  lengthily. 
We  shall  be  too  long  getting  to  Vallom- 
brosa,  at  this  rate. 

After  supper  we  sat  up  late  together, 
talking  mostly  of  America,  of  which  my 
friend  could  not  hear  enough.  On  his 
part,  he  told  mo  all  about  the  Madiai 
family,  with  which  ho  was  nearly  con- 
nected. After  drinking  to  '*  L' Ameri- 
ca," ♦^La  republica  d'ltalia,"  and,  with 
a  final  bumper,  to  **  La  Liberta,"  in  his 
acidulous  mountain  wine,  I  rested  well 
in  a  clean  bed,  senza  le  puke,  and  was 
up  and  away  early  in  the  morning.  A 
stout  boy  carried  my  little  but  heavy 
trunk,  and,  with  hearty  "addios"  on 
either  side,  I  left  Pelago  and  my  patri- 
otic friend,  and  started  up  the  winding 
mountain- path. 

There  is  a  good  pdved  road  all  the 
way  to  the  monastery.  It  has  been 
paved,  so  that  the  lumbermen  may  drag 
down  easily  the  huge  fir-trees,  the  sale 
of  which  adds  to  the  revenues  of  the 
fraternity.  It  is  not  passable  for  wheel- 
ed carriages,  but  I  met  a  vehicle  coming 
down,  which,  with  its  contents,  amused 
me  **  above  a  bit."  Imagine  a  crockery- 
crate  shaped  concern,  well  padded  and 
cushiouea  within,  resting  on  a  rough 
sled  similar  to  thoile  on  which  our  farm- 
ers haul  stone.  It  was  drawn  by  a  yoke 
of  the  dove-colored  oxen  for  wliich 
Tuscany  is  noted,  as  vide  Rogers' 
■**  Itiily."  Within  sat,  face  to  face,  two 
fati  lazy,  old  monks,  who  were  taking 
this  jolly  conveyance  to  Pelago  and 
back.  As  their  ship  lurched,  they  rolled 
from  side  to  side,  or  jolted  down  rough 
places,  with  a  vast  pinguidity,  an  unctu- 
ous and  easy  corpulence,  that  was  in- 
tensely droll  to  me.  They  took  it 
solemnly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
yet  it  seemed  such  **  a  hard  road  to 
trabble,"  in  such  a  carnage,  for  such 
fat  folk,  that  I  was,  and  remain,  in 
doubt,  whether  they  were  really  too  fat 
and  lazy  to  walk,  or  whether  this  was 
a  penance  given  them — for  gluttony, 
perhaps. 

After  a  few  hours'  walk  along  the 
easy  path,  through  groves  of  beech  and 
chestnut-trees,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
convent.  As  wo  came  nearer,  I  was 
much  less  interested  in  looking  at  the 
building — which  was  not  architecturally 
attractive — than  I  was  in  a  funny  group 
of  the  brethren,  who  were  bowling  on 
a  smooth  hard  alley  (of  earth)  just  out- 
side of  the  gate.     The  monks  dress 
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Tcry  mach  like  the  ordinary  priests  one 
meets  in  Catholic  cities,  that  is ,  in  a  plain 
black  robe,  coming  down  in  a  scant  skirt, 
to  the  feet.  The  petticoat  part  of  the 
dress  seemed  to  have  been  m  the  way. 
to  the  bowlers,  for  they  had  gathered 
it  up  and  tied  it  in  a  knot  on  their 
hacks,  thereby  displaying  their  white 
drawers,  which  came  down  to  their 
knees,  and  their  black  stockings.  The 
figure  of  a  brother,  as  ho  stooped  over 
t>  hurl  his  heavy  stone  along  the  alley, 
was  more  comical  than  ecclesiastical. 
I  was  curious  to  watch  the  game,  and 
sat  down  near  them.  They  looked  upon 
me,  I  suppose,  as  **  un  Inglcse^^^  come 
to  take  a  traveler's  look  at  the  convent 
—they  have  such  visitors  often ;  and 
they  paid  no  attention  to  me,  but  kept 
on  in  their  game.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  exclamations  of  some  of 
them,  when  an  unusually  good  or  bad 
stroke  was  made.  **  Corpo  di  Dio .'" 
and  ''Corpo  di  Christo T  (Body  of 
God,  and  Body  of  Christ),  were  the* 
by-words  of  some,  while  others  sworo 
**  By  the  blood  and  bones'*  of  their 
Saviour  and  Judge.  Swearing  is  the 
most  common  of  vices  in  Italy,  but  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  these  monks 
using  such  oaths.  One  of  the  elder 
brethren  sat  looking  on  and  frequently 
put  in  his  **  Adagio^  frati !  Adagio  ! — 
Piano!  Piano  r  (Softly!  Softly!) 
Finally,  fearing,  I  suppose,  that  I  might 
nnderstand  Italian,  he  came  up  and 
f^'tluted  me.  I  replied  in  my  best 
Italian,  and  offered  a  few  remarks  on 
the  weather,  just  to  show  that  I  knew 
the  language.  Ho  soon  left  me  and 
passed  the  word,  quietly,  to  the  broth - 
r<*n,  that  the  stranger  could  understand 
them.  There  was  no  more  swearing 
'after  that;  but  one  fat  little  fellow, 
when  he  had  made  a  great  blunder  in 
the  game,  exclaimed.  *•  Corpo  di — '' 
'*  Dto^"**  he  would  have  said,  but  changed 
it  to  '♦  Bacco:'  '*  By  the  body  of  Bac- 
chus" is  quite  a  common  exclamation 
among  priests  and  students. 

Profanity  is  so  common  in  Italy, 
among  all  classes,  and  with  both  sexes, 
that  a  man,  who  becomes  even  a  little 
more  than  ordinarily  excited,  is  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  most  horrid  oaths,  in 
order  '*to  express  himself."  I  have 
heard  pfofanity  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, shocking  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  run  cold  but  I  think  that  the 
most  ingenious, fiend  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  invent  nxfr^  horribly  blasphemous 


oaths  than  I  have  often  hoard  in  Italy. 
The  women  and  children  swear ;  mildly, 
indeed,  as  they  esteem  it,  but  very  dis- 
agreeably, to  say  the  least,  to  the  ears 
or  decent,  not  to  say  Christian,  travelers. 
To  illustrate  a  way  in  which  children 
are  taught  this  practice,  other  than  by 
example,  I  quote  the  beginning  of  a 
*»  Dialogue  between  a  mother  and  her 
little  son,"  from  •*  The  Abcdario,"  a 
popular  primer,  written  by  a  priest, 
who  is,  or  was,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
Florence  public  schools  : — 

"Mother:  Come,  my  darling,  it  is 
time  to  get  up. 

*'  Child :  Oh,  mother  !  It  is  too  cold  I 

"Mother:  Come!  Come!  Breakfast 
is  ready ! 

"  The  Aild  washes  himself. 

**  Child:  Dio  mio!  How  cold  the 
water  is  !  There  is  ice  in  the  pitcher ! 
J9/0.'  How  cold!" 

Is  it  strange  that,  with  such  instruc- 
tions, from  such  authority,  the  Italians 
are  a  nation  of  swearers  ? 

On  asking  and  receiving  information 
from  one  of  the  bowlers,  as  to  the 
manner  of  getting  entrance  into  the 
building,  I  steppea  up  boldly  and  pulled 
the  handle  of  the  front-door  bell,  which 
gave  answer  in  an  alarmingly  sonorous 
peal.  A  servant,  dressed  in  the  same 
stylo  as  that  of  the  monks,  but  in 
coarser  materials,  answered  my  sum- 
mons, and  led  mo  into  the  strangers' 
room.  By  him  I  sent  my  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  abbot,  who  soon 
came  in  and  received  me  most  cour- 
teously. I  was  made  welcome  to  the 
whole  monastery,  installed  in  the  best 
bed-room,  and  Fra  Angiolo,  who  ad- 
mitted me,  was  appointed  to  servo  me. 
This  courtesy,  I  knew,  was  more  or  less 
hollow,  as  all  Italian  courtesy  is,  but  I 
was  unprepared  for  such  **  distinguished 
consideration, "so  entire  an  abandonment 
of  the  convent  and  contents  to  my  dis- 
posal and  enjoyment.  The  good  ab- 
bot hoped  I  could  make  myself  com- 
fortable, and  after  sending  Angiolo  to 
bring  dinner  for  me,  pleaded  business, 
would  call  in  soon  to  see  me,  and,  with 
a**^ar  roftwcum"  bowed  himself  out.  T 
began  to  saspect  that  Minuti  had 
spoken  of  me  to  the  friend  who  wrote  the 
letter  of  introduction  as  some  American 
dignitary,  a  republican  nobleman,  or 
the  president's  son;  indeed,  I  almost 
concluded  to  assume  some  rank  and 
title,  but  as  I  feared  I  might  not  hap- 
pen to  hit  upon  a  character  in  keeping 
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with  the  (supposed)  description  of  me 
ia  tlie  letter,  I  determined  to  remain 
**  incosrnitoy 

Dinner  came  in,  and  when  I  sat  down 
at  the  table,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  variety  and  excellence  of  convent 
faro.  Soup  a  la  Julienne^  boiled  meat 
with  cauliflower,  salad,  to  be  dressed 
with  the  purest  of  Lucca  oil,  mutton 
chops  with  fried  potatoes,  very  nice 
broad  and  butter,  and,  for  dessert,  a 
plate  of  honey  with  crispy  crackers, 
grapes,  apples  and,  finally,  a  cup  of 
rich,  pure  coffee ;  these,  in  courses, 
wen;  served  nicely,  with  the  concomi- 
tant of  better  wino  than  I  had  yet 
tasted  in  Tuscany.  On  questioning 
An^iolo,  I  learned  that  I  was  served 
from  the  table  of  the  monks,  fared  just 
as  they  had  done  that  day ;  and,  while 
enjoying  the  excellent  dinner,  I  indulg- 
ed in  very  pleasing  reflections  on  this 
kind  of  hermit-life,  and  determined  to 
stay  and  make  quite  a  visit  with  tlio 
hospitable  and  sensible  monks  of  Val- 
lombrosa. 

I  was  dubious,  after  dinner,  about 
attempting  to  smoke,  and  mentioned 
my  doubts  to  Angiolo. 

**  Oh,"  said  he,  **  there'll  be  other 
tobacco  besides  yours  burning,  after 
dinner." 

So  I  lighted  my  pipe,  unbuttoned  my 
waistbanil,  and  sitting  within  reach  of 
the  wine,  which  Angiolo  had  kindly  left  on 
the  table,  abandoned  myself  to  the  luxu- 
ry of  an  after-dinner  smoke,  with  pure 
Turkish  tobacco  (which  I  had  bought 
on  board  a  Bosphoric  brig  at  Leghorn), 
consumed  in  a  bowl  of  meerschaum. 

Oh,  lovers  of  the  ambrosia  of  tobac- 
co, and  ye  who  are  unfortunately  ig- 
norant of  the  luxury — pardon  the 
episode — learn  from  the  Turks  and 
Germans,  how  best  to  enjoy  the  beati- 
tude of  smoking.  No  longer  mumble 
the  end  of  a  cigar — an  end  which  has 
been  twisted  by  sticky  fingers  into  a 
blunt,  indelicate  point — no  longer  puff 
the  smoke  of  Connecticut  cal>bages,  un- 
der the  name  of  "  imported  Havanas  ;" 
but,  with  an  amber  mouth-piece  kissing 
your  lips,  inhale  the  pungent,  yet  deli- 
cate aroma  of  tobacco  itself,  whoso 
baser  qualities  are  purged  away  in  the 
refining  bowl  of  veritable  meerschaum. 
Then  shall  the  smoke-wreaths  hide  care 
and  trouble,  and  wrap  you  in  Elysian 
calm  and  bliss ;  then  shall  lotus-eaters 
and  hasheesh  votaries  seem  unenvia- 
ble, and  the  little-too-much  of  your  din- 


ner prove  no  burden  to  your  pacified 
digestive  organs. 

When  Angiolo  had  removed  the  re- 
mains of  the  dinner,  he  offered  to  make 
a  fire  for  me.  and  I  willingly  consented  ; 
for  the  cold  October  mountain-winds 
were  moaning  among  the  fir- trees  and 
roaring  in  the  chimney.  The  ancient 
room,  of  which  I  had  possession,  was 
of  grand  proportions,  high-arched  and 
airy,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  wide 
fire-place,  and  the  pile  of  dry  wood  and 
fagots,  which  Angiolo  brought  in,  I 
should  have  passed  a  cheerless  and 
chilly  evening.  Somewhat  fatigued  by 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  n  far  nicntc  mood  after  my 
dinner  and  pipe,  I  lazily  lounged  by 
the  fireside,  while  evening  came  on, 
thinkmg  of  distant  scenes  and  friends, 
with  an  occasional  spell  of  wonderment, 
as  I  contrasted  my  present  surround- 
ings with  the  previous  notions  I  had 
entertained,  concerning  the  severities, 
asperities,  and  acerbities  of  monachism. 

When  the  iron-grated  door,  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  from  which  my 
room  opened,  had  closed  with  a  clang 
behind  Fra  Angiolo,  and  I  was  left 
alone  for  the  night,  a  sudden  sense  of 
loneliness  came  over  me.  I  had  learn- 
ed that  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  convent 
devoted  to  strangers,  luid  that  there 
was  no  communication  betw(ren  my 
corridor  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
building,  except  thrt)Ugh  that  grated 
door.  Moreover,  I  knew  that  1  was 
the  only  visitor  there,  and  that  a  long 
suite  of  supposably  unoccupied  rooms 
extended  Ix'yond  mine.  Half  ashamed 
of  myself,  for  having  any  symptoms 
of — what  shall  I  call  the  feeling  ?  not 
fear,  certainly,  but  of  nervous  curiosi- 
ty, I  took  up  my  lamp  and  started  on* 
a  voyage  of  exploration.  I  found  the 
grated  door  fastened  on  the  outer  side  ! 
I  was  locked  in!  I  could  not  get  out, 
but  others  might  get  in.  I  proceeded 
to  examine  the  other  rooms.  I  found 
them  unoccupied  and  dreary. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage,  there  was 
a  large  wood-room.  I  took  up  a  few 
bundles  of  fag<»ts  and  returned  to  my 
room.  Having  piled  these  on  the  fire, 
and  set  the  room  aglow  with  tlie 
blaze,  1  turned  to  fasten  my  door  :  not 
a  l>olt  or  lock  of  any  kind  was  there ! 
Well,  thouglit  I.  I  may  as  well  resign 
myself  quietly  into  the  hands  of  the 
inquisition ;  I  only  hope  that  they  will 
not  adopt  the  pendulum  plan,   for  the 
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reinoml>ranro  of  which  I  had  to  thank 
Mr.  Pi)0.  So  I  liglit(Hl  my  pipe  onc« 
more,  took  anotlier  8ip  of  tlio  vino,  and 
thu*  cogitated : 

**  Here  I  am  in  a  monastery.  Secret 
trap-doors,  pits  and  pendulums,  racks, 
thumh-jserews  and  [)incers  mai/  be 
an»und  me  ;  but  good  dinners,  gocxl 
wine,  and  n  good  fire  are  veritable  ex- 
isitences.  1  am  in  rather  more  danger 
of  l»eing  jsedaced  by  kindness  from  my 
Puritanic  beliefs,  than  driven  from 
them  by  cruelty.  I  cannot  really  get 
up  much  romautical  alarm,  and  I  think 
I  shall  take  another  sip  from  that  gc^n- 
epoas  flask,  finish  my  pi[>e,  toast  my 
toe!«.  and  go  to  bed." 

My  bedroom  was  nicely  furnished  ; 
the  mattress,  of  fine  wool,  was  soft  and 
somnorific,  and  soon  I  slept  as  soundly 
IS  if  the  chapel  bell,  which  at  that  time 
called  the  monks  to  prayers,  had  l)een 
the  bell  of  a  New-England  meeting- 
house. 

I  was  an'used  in  the  morning  by  the 
ba-tling  of  Angioh),  who  was  making 
the  fire.  On  meeting  him,  ho  greeted 
me  with  some  Latin  salutation  which  I 
c<^iuld  not  understand  ;  but  I  made  my- 
self square  with  him,  by  saying,  in 
plain  English: 

**  Gf»od  morning,  old  fellow  !  How 
are  y«m  ?**  at  which  he  smiied,  rather 
indi'finitely. 

*•  What  will  the  signore  have  for 
hroakfast  ?" 

*'  Whatever  is  convenient.  Don't 
give  yourself  too  much  trouble.'* 

*•  It  is  no  trouble  to  serve  il  signore. 
.Nfftv  I  offer  coffee  and  toast,  eggs,  cold 
meat  ?" 

•*  That  is  enough  !  With  these  I  can 
make  a  superb  breakfast.  And  give  my 
comj>limenta  to  your  excellent  cook,  and 
my  that  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  ho 
can  make  an  omelette  fit  for  the  gi*and 
duke." 

While  dressing.  I  had  noticed  the  ab- 
sence of  a  mirror  in  my  bednoom ;  for- 
tunat«-ly  I  had  brought  with  me  a  hand- 
glass, and  by  this  I  had  but  just  finished 
the  ultimate  curls  of  my  mou.stache, 
when  a  tray  camo  througli  the  door, 
followed  by  Anjrinlo.  Very  soon  the 
table  was  spread  with  cotfcM?,  toast,  a  few 
shces  of  cold  moat,  and  my  omelette. 
The  coffee  was  served  fr«»m  a  l)e:iutiful 
§et  of  French  porcelain,  and  wu**  us  de- 
licii»us  as  any  ever  made  in  a  Parisian 
e*rfi.  i^nrf  the  omelette! — oh,  hravissi- 
mo  cuoco,  how  did  you  guess  so  well 


that  these  cut  lings  of  ham,  which  fla- 
vored and  gave  substance  to  tho  dish, 
were,  of  all  titillating  tit- bits,  most  savo- 
ry to  my  taste  ? 

While  lingering  over  my  third  cup  of 
cajfe  c  lutte^  J  most  innocently  remarked 
to  Angiolo  that  there  was  no  mirror  in 
my  bedroom- 

**  There  are  none  in  the  monastery," 
replied  he.  **  There  are  two  in  the  *  F<»r- 
estina,'  (a  building  outside  the  walls, 
for  lady-visitors) ;  but  it  is  against  tho 
rule  for  a  brother  ever  to  look  in 
(me." 

*'Ah!  why  is  this?" 

**  They  say  that  the  devil  lurks  be- 
hind them,  signore." 

N(»t  a  bad  conceit,  thought  I  ;  for 
pride  and  vanity,  those  daughters  of 
the  devil,  may  well  bo  thought  to  make 
ambuscade  behind  our  looking-glasses. 

I  learned,  besides,  from  Angiolo,  that 
the  rules  forbid  a  brother  to  sit  for 
his  portrait :    whereupon  I  seized    my 

f>encil,  and,  with  my  note-book  in  my 
ap,  caught  sly  glimpses  of  my  kind  but 
superstitious  attendant,  and,  before  he 
had  cleared  away  the  dishes,  succeeded 
in  getting  a  very  fair  representation  of 
his  jolly  phiz,  his  round  head  surmount- 
ed by  the  inevitable  skull-cap. 

**  Look  hero  !"  said  I. 

"Oh!  Dio  mio!  (crossing  himself.) 
it  is  I  myself!" 

**  How  do  you  recognize  it,  you  ras- 
cal, if  you  never  see  a  mirror?" 

**  Oh  !  signore  !  I  never  do  commit 
that  sin  ;  but  1  can  /)  el  that  my  nose 
turns  up  a  little,  just  like  that.'* 

After  considerable  coaxing,  and  a 
promise  that  I  would  keep  the  picture 
from  the  sight  of  the  abbot,  I  induced 
him  to  sign  his  name  to  this  sketch; 
and,  as  I  am  writing,  tho  portrait  is  be- 
fore me,  pinned  to  tho  wall,  bearing  the 
autograph,  **  Fra  Angiolo,  Vallombro- 
sa,"  in  coarse  but  legible  chirography. 

The  very  next  day,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  abbot  discovered  the  illegal  repro- 
sentati<»n,  with  tho  signature  of  the  poor 
fellow  whom  I  had  persuaded  to  sin. 
The  abbot  came  upon  it  while  examin- 
ing my  sketch-book,  and  quietly  com- 
plimented me  on  my  skill. 

**  The  name  is  unnecessary,"  said  he. 

1  besran  to  explain  the  manner  in 
i^^iich  I  had  stolen  the  liken<'ss,  blnm- 
ing  myself  all  the  time  for  having  i«'ft 
the  book  (»n  the  table ;  but  the  auto- 
graph was  not  to  be  explained  nwny, 
and  that  evening,  at  supper,  Fra  Angio- 
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lo  was  **down  upon'*  me.  He  had 
been  summoDed  to  confession,  had 
owned  up,  and,  for  penance,  was  sen- 
tenced to  sit  up  all  night  in  the  chapel 
and  repeat  any  quantity  of  **  Pater  Nos- 
tcrs.*'  I  was  immensely  sorry  and  of- 
fered to  see  the  abbot  and  take  all  the 
blame  to  myself,  but,  said  he, 

'*  It  is  of  no  consequence  ;  I  haven't 
had  a  penance  for  some  time,  and  it 
will  do  mo  good." 

So  that  meek  man,  with  his  up-turned 
nose,  forgave  me,  and,  doubtless,  spent 
the  night  piously,  though  chillily  re- 
peating, 

'*  Et  dimittc  nobis  debita  nostra,  si- 
cut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nos- 
tris." 

After  breakfast  I  went  out  for  a  walk. 
Passing  through  the  doorway,  which 
had  been  closed,  the  night  before,  by 
that  inquisition-like  iron-grated  door, 
1  entered  a  quadrangular  court,  from 
which  there  was  exit,  by  an  arched  pas- 
sage and  a  lofty  door,  into  the  front 
yard.  Opposite  this  passage,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  court,  was  the  entrance 
to  the  chapel :  I  heard  chanting  within, 
and,  pushmg  aside  the  thick  green  cur- 
tain, entered.  The  chapel  was  small 
and  not  remarkable  for  its  decora- 
tions. To  my  taste,  however,  its  sim- 
plicity was  pleasing;  for  the  tawdry 
gilding  and  painting  of  nearly  all  the 
Italian  churches  and  chapels  seemed  to 
me  to  be  much  more  appropriate  to 
tlieatrical  than  to  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. The  brethren  were  out  of  sight, 
in  the  choir,  behind  the  altar;  but  I 
was  assured  of  their  presence  by  the 
drawlinff,  humming  music  of  their  chant- 
ing. The  leader,  in  a  cracked  bass 
voice,  hurried  through  with  his  recita- 
tive, and  then  came  in  the  chorus,  in  all 
kinds  of  voices,  dwelling  in  inharmoni- 
ous unison  on  the  **  A — men." 

II. 

The  brethren  meet  in  the  chapel  for 
prayers  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  but 
they  cut  morning  prayers  in  a  way 
which  I  must  recommend  to  our  New- 
England  colleges.  To  save  tumbling 
out  of  bed  too  early  on  cold  mornings, 
they  have  invented  the  admirable  plan 
of  doing  up  their  matins  in  the  even- 
ing, thus  anticipating  the  Servians  of 
the  next  morning !  In  the  pious  days 
of  Saint  John  Gualberto,  and  up  to 
within  a  century  or  so,  matins  were  per- 
formed just  after  midnight,  in  the  first 


hour  of  morning;  in  later  times,  this 
turning  out  of  warm  beds  at  such  an  un- 
seasonable hour  was  voted  too  pious  and 
inconvenient,  and  the  time  was  changed 
to  daylight — in  winter,  at  about  seven 
o'clock ;  but  within  the  last  few  years, 
a  brother,  of  an  inventive  and  slightly 
indolent  turn  of  mind,  has  convinced  the 
fraternity  that  it  is  quite  as  well  to 
finish  up  the  matin  busmcss  over  ni^ht, 
and  have,  by  so  doing,  an  undisturoed 
snooze  till  break  fast. 

Reserving  a  more  minute  inspection 
of  the  chapel  for  a  time  when  it  should 
be  unoccupied,  I  left  the  monks  to  their 
nasal  harmonies,  and  passed  out  through 
the  main  entrance  into  the  front  yard. 
This  is  an  inclosure  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  not  much  less 
than  two  hundred  feet,  and  in  breadth 
may  be  about  fifty  feet.  High  walls, 
like  those  of  a  priifon,  shut  in  the  yard, 
and  the  only  gate  is  a  high  and  strong 
one  of  iron- work,  which  is  closed  at  sun- 
set, to  both  comers  and  goers.  This 
inclosure  is  used  as  a  kitchen-garden — 
some  of  the  brethren  cultivate  a  few 
flowers  here — but  the  bowling-alley,  in 
one  corner — a  sunny  nook  and  sheltered 
from  the  mountain  winds  —aftbrds  them 
all  a  pleasant  place  for  exercise  and 
profanity.  There  was  another  alley, 
outside  the  walls,  which  was  used  on 
pleasant  days ;  but  in  cold  weather,  and 
on  Sundays,  when  they  were  forbidden 
to  go  outside,  the  corner  alley  was  the 
favorite  resort.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  roll  of  their  ponderous  stone  balls 
could  be  heard  continuously;  but  my  win- 
dow was  in  the  other  wing  of  the  build- 
ing, and  I  could  not  note  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  Sunday  blasphemies. 

From  the  outer  gate,  a  paved  walk 
extended,  with  a  slight  descent,  to  a 
high  stone  cross,  which  marked  the 
tui*ning  of  the  path  from  thence,  pre- 
cipitously and  crookedly,  down  the 
mountain.  This  avenue  was  bordered 
by  thickly-set  fir-trees,  and  afforded  a 
pleasant  promenade  for  monks  of  a 
quiet  turn.  From  my  window  I  often 
saw  them,  singly  or  in  couples,  pacing 
up  and  down  this  shady  walk ;  and  I 
used  to  wonder  what  might  bo  the  sub- 
jects of  their  musings  and  conversations. 
A  monk's  heart  would  be  a  strange  sub- 
ject for  dissection. 

On  the  left  of  this  avenue,  as  one 
passed  from  the  gato,  was  a  largo  fish- 
pond, of  very  solid  masonry,  supplied,  I 
was  told,  by  an  abundant  spring.  This,  in 
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the  season,  is  stocked  with  brook-trout, 
which  are  fed  doily,  and  kept  fat  for 
Fridays.  Fishermen  nre  constantly 
employed  to  bring  in  fresh  supplies : 
there  must  bo  a  score  or  so  of  men  and 
boys  who  are  occupied  in  fishing  and  in 
gathering  mushrooms.  This  vegetable 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  shady  and 
rocky  dells  of  the  surrounding  forest, 
and  forms  an  important  part  oi  the  re- 
sources of  the  kitchen.  /  fungi,  as 
the  Italians  call  mushrooms,  make  capi- 
tal dishes,  or  seasonings,  in  two  forms — 
fried  plainly  in  oil,  and  cut  in  slices  witli 
poached  eggs — and  I  became  very  fond 
of  them. 

There  were  pleasant  paths  behind  the 
monastery.  The  mountain  rises  quite 
abruptly  from  the  rear  of  the  building, 
and  from  several  rocky  prominences 
there  are  views  directly  down  into  the 
very  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary.  At 
frequent  places  along  these  paths  were 
shnnes,  convenient  spots  for  resting, 
and  to  the  devout,  for  praying.  Images 
of  the  Virgin,  rudely  frescoed  on  the 
walls  of  these  tahernacolU  were  protect- 
ed from  the  weather  by  a  narrow  roofing 
and  side- walls ;  the  whole  erection  being 
just  large  and  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  within.  One  of  these  was  very 
picturesquely  situated  ;  I  made  a  sketcn 
of  it,  and  of  an  old  stone  cross  near  by, 
placed  over  the  spot  where  "  Giovanni 
wmebody  (the  inscription  was  partly 
worn  away)  interfeclus  est,A,D.  1(35-.'* 

My  walk  extended  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and,  from  one  of  the 
resting- places,  what  a  view  there  was ! 
The  day  was  clear,  and  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere of  Italy,  seemingly  hazy,  but 
never  rendering  indistinct  the  remotest 
distance,  gave  that  delicious  hue  to  the 
landscape  which  travelers  delight  in 
prai.sing.  Far  away,  at  the  western 
horizon,  glittered  the  waves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  winding  Amo  marked,  in 
its  long  course,  the  garden  of  Italy ;  and 
nearer  were  the  mountain  villas,  spots 
for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  amidst  the  thick 
verdure  of  olive  groves.  I  sat  long 
and  delightedly,  endeavoring — success- 
fully. 1  find — to  fix  the  impression  in 
my  mind. 

On  my  return,  I  found  4unch  ready, 
and,  iffbile  attending  to  nfy  sharpened 
appetite,  the  abbot  came  in  with  his 
•'Par  vobiscum,**  Had  I  slept  well? 
Had  Angiolo  done  everything  for  me  ? 
He  had  been  unnsualiy  busy  or  he 
woald  have   called   before.      Would   I 


like  to  visit  the  chapel,  the  library,  the 
refectory?  He  would  send  a  brother 
who  would  take  pleasure  in  conducting 
me  throughout  the  building. 

I  alluded  to  intrusion ;  but,  before  I 
had  time  to  finish  my  sentence,  ho  over- 
flowed me  with  courtesy  again.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  assunng  him  how 
much  I  appreciated  his  kindness  to  me, 
a  stranger,  from  a  far  country.  Upon 
my  word,  I  am  half  ashamed  at  this  mo- 
ment, for — telling  some  plain  truths 
about  the  monks  who  entertained  me  so 
kindly  at  Vallombrosa. 

A  brother,  who  announced  himself  as 
Fra  Giovanni,  came  in  shortly  after  the 
departure,  of  the  abbot,  and,  undor  his 
guidance,  I  \'isited  almost  every  part 
of  the  buildings.  I  will  describe  only 
the  places  and  things  which  seemed 
most  interesting. 

The  choir  of  the  chapel  was,  in  many 
respects,  unlike  the  choirs,  or  singers' 
galleries,  in  our  churches.  The  chapel 
itself  was,  of  course,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ;  the  altar  was  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts ;  and 
the  space  behind  the  altar — which 
might,  and  might  not,  bo  called  n  chan- 
cel— was  furnished  on  three  sides,  with 
double  rows  of  high-backed,  huge,  and 
well- carved  old  oak  seats.  Thei?e,  du- 
ring services,  are  occupied  by  the 
brethren,  the  old  monks  occupying  the 
back  seats.  In  the  centre  of  the  open 
space  stood*  a  kind  of  reading-desk — a 
contrivance  made  to  uphold  the  huge 
manuscript  book  of  music,  from  which 
all  read  the  music  and  words  of  tho 
day's  lesson.  The  desk  was  very  beau- 
tifully carved,  the  support  consisting  of 
a  single  piUar,  resting  on  a  low,  square 
case.  But  tho  huge  books  of  music 
were  the  curiosity  of  the  place.  They 
were  made  before  the  days  of  printing ; 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  tlioug^t 
easier  to  make  one  book — written  in 
characters  large  enough  for  all  to  read 
at  once — than  smaller  ones  for  each 
member  of  the  chorus.  The  pages 
measured  about  three  feet  by  two ;  tho 
old  square  notes  were  written  on  a  staff 
of  three  lines,  the  spaces  of  which  were 
about  two  inches  in  breadtli.  Tho 
interlined  words  wore  in  strange,  old 
Italian  characters,  and  tho  capital  let- 
ters, painted  in  brilliant  vermilion,  were 
as  large  as  one's  hand.  Of  tbc  dozen 
or  more  of  these  large  books,  a  f"\v  only 
are  used  now-a-days — such  as  contain 
masses  and  requiems  not  often   sung. 
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Tho  ]>vc'thron  Imvo  supplied  tlioinsclves 
with  hand-hooks,  and  thcso,  also,  are 
not  much  usod,  for  they  bocomo  so 
familiar  with  tho  routine  of  daily  pray- 
ers'that  they  trust  to  memiry. 

The  refectory  was  a  lonj;  and  high- 
arched  hall,  wainscoted  with  chestnut 
wood.  A  few  old  paintings  hanp:  promis- 
cuously upon  tho  walls.  In  tho  days 
of  Napoleon's  conquest  of  Italy,  all  the 
valuable  pictures  of  tho  monastery — and 
those  were  not  a  few — were  carried  off 
to  Paris.  My  guide  alluded  to  this  in 
cxcus;^  for  the  many  vacancies,  and  for 
tho  character  of  the  remaining  pictures. 
There  was  table-room  for  two  hundred, 
but  only  forty  or  fifty  then  assembled  at 
"the  festive  board.''  It  is  a  rule  that 
thero  shall  be  no  conversation  at  table. 
From  a  little  pulpit  which  juts  out 
from  tho  side-wall,  a  brother  reads  to 
the  company  some  interesting  old  Latin 
document — at  least  I  found  such  a  book 
on  the  desk,  but  cannot  assert  that 
lighter  reading  is  not  sometimes  enjoy- 
ed. Tlie  kitchen  adjoined  the  dining- 
room,  and  was  worthy  of  the  name. 
Vast  fire-places  and  ranges,  long  rows 
of  dressers,  glittering  with  bright  cop- 
per stew-pans,  etc.,  Frenchy-looking 
cooks,  busthng  about  in  paper  caps 
and  long  white  aprons — a  mingled  fra- 
grance from  twenty  different  bakes  and 
roasts,  and  stews  and  broils — ah !  that 
was  a  kitchen  ! 

The  library,  on  the  second  floor, 
was  a  beautiful  room.  Its  walls  were 
frescoed  ;  its  floor  paved  in  colored  tiles ; 
the  book-cases  were  of  carved  chestnut ; 
tht>  windows  of  stained  glass.  Napo- 
leon ravished  about  among  the  libraries 
of  Italv  most  dishonorablii,  Mr.  Ab- 
bot !  ho  carried  away  from  Vallombrosa 
many  most  ancient,  beautiful,  and  valu- 
able manuscripts.  But,  during  this 
first  visit,  and  often  afterwards,  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  examining  the  remain- 
ing treasures.  The  old  books,  bound 
richly  in  vellum,  were  interesting,  but 
I  was  particularly  delighted  in  the 
music  manuscrijits,  bound  and  unbound. 
One  fdio,  of  the  date  of  1500,  was  nui^t 
beautiful.  It  was  that  magnificent 
hynm,  or  dirge,  commencing, 

"  C^^'inntn**  tremor  ort  futuni* 
Qunmlo  judex  ust  vcntiiru-«." 

The  characters  c»f  the  music  were 
square  and  diamond-shaped  ;  the  words 
were  interlined  in  a  plain,  neat  tixt :  Itut 
tho  capitals,  especially  the  first  "  Q,'* 


were  most  exquisitely  designed  and 
colored.  The  principal  color  was  vermil- 
ion; this  was  **  picked-out"  with  black, 
and  the  vine-like  tracery  about  the  let- 
ters  was  of  light  blue.  The  colors  were 
laid  on  with  wax,  and  preserved  their 
original  brilliancy,  perfectly.  I  wish  I 
could  give  an  idea  of  the  music  itself. 
It  was  a  most  lugubrious  duet  for  a 
basso  and  tenore.  Tho  melody  wailed 
up  and  down  in  long  windings,  with 
many  passages  in  unison,  and  tho  return 
to  tho  key-note,  at  tho  end  of  each 
verse,  was  like  tumbling  down  stairs 
and  groaning  at  the  bottom.  After  re- 
ceiving permission  to  take  this  to  my 
room,  I  sp«,'nt  several  days  in  making  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  pages.  With  con- 
siderable imitative  skill,  and  a  patient 
love  for  the  labor.  I  succeed(?d  in  making 
almost  a  fac- simile.  I  brought  it  home 
among  my  curiosities,  and  may  ancient, 
wheezy  and  tuneless  hurdy-gurdies  end- 
lessly haunt  tho  wretch  who  recently 
stole  it  from  me  ! 

The  monastery  (»f  Vallombrosa  was, 
at  one  time,  second  only  to  St.  Peter's, 
in  the  excellence  of  its  music.  Guide 
Aretini,  who  was  a  member  of  the  order 
ab<jut  the  year  of  our  Lord  10:20,  was 
famous  as  a  composer  and  writer  upon 
music.  Two  poi»es  in  succession  invited 
him  to  llouie,  which  [dace  he  visited ; 
but  ho  finally  settled  at  Ferrara.  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery there.  lie  was  the  fir^t  person 
to  use  and  recommend  the  use  of  *'  lines 
and  spaces"  in  musical  notation ;  but  ho 
is  chiefly  famous  as  the  inventor  (»f  what 
is  technically  termed  **  sol-faing.^'  Hav- 
ing observed  that  tlie  music,  then  in 
use,  to  the  following  hymn  to  John  the 
Baptist,  ascended,  upon  the  first  syllable 
of  each  half  line,  in  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  six  sounds,  he  adapted  tho 
syllables  to  rei)resent  the  sounds  : 

HYMN. 

"67-queniit  laxia — /r-sonnro  fihris 
iV/  ra  i^estMrum— /rt-muli  tuoruin, 
t>ul  ve  p(>lluti — /a-bii  rcatnui, 
►Saiicte  Johannois  I" 

The  syllalde  Do  was  sub.«Jtituted  for  Ut^ 
and  iS'i  added,  lati^  in  the  17th  century 
The  following  day  being  Friday,  I 
had  occasion  to  praise  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  cooks.  In  addition  to  a 
dish  of  trout,  I  had  eggs  cooked  in  three 
way.s — an  omdtile  aux  jinf.s  hcrbcs : 
fried  in  oil,  with  mushrooms;  and 
p<»ached,  (served  on  toa>t) — with  a 
variety   of  vegetables ;  the  whole    pre- 
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ceded  hy  n  capital  pen- soup,  and  fol- 
l«:»wtM]  by  honey  and  fruits — ^ood  wine, 
of  course,  accompanying.  Aft<*r  dinner, 
on  mature  n.*flection,  I  decided  that  les 
join  9  mai fires  might  como  as  often  as 
the  most  austere  piety  should  dictate ; 
I  am  ]>:irtial  to  eggs,  when  well  cooked 
and  wrved,  and  pea-soup  is  one  of  my 
weaknesses. 

On  Sunday.  I,  of  course,  went  to 
•Mnoi'tin,"  iu  tho  chapel.  There  were 
a  <litzi'n  peasants  kneeling  at  the  sido- 
ahars,  of  whom  most  were  women.  In 
th«»  cliapel  only  may  women  come,  the 
ndes  say.  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
prove  J  that  a  petticoat  was  ever  seen  in 
any  <»ther  part  of  the  monastery.  Some 
one  was  playing  on  the  organ  as  I  en- 
tered. The  organ,  in  Italian  churches, 
is  usod  mainly  to  occupy  the  pauses 
which  occur  in  tlie  vocal  performances, 
bat  the  organist  here  seemed  to  have  a 
car:,tthfs  nonandi ;  for  he  was  running 
jical«^s  an«l  resolving  chords  during  the 
F<>leuin  chanting  of  the  choir.  His  mu- 
Hc,  ti»o,  when  it  fairly  camft  his  turn  to 
play,  was  rather  of  the  **  light  fantastic," 
than  the  ''dim  religious/'  kind.  I  de- 
tected familiar  ariaa  from  Verdi,  well 
executed :  **La  Donna  e  mobile**  seemed 
Lis  favorite  theme.  But  he  reached  the 
climax  of  irreverent  levity  at  the  raising 
of  the  Host,  whon,  with  full  organ,  in- 
clading  a  stop  of  little  bells,  he  struck 
ap  the  opening  ballo  in  '*I1  Iligol- 
letto  :' — Tink^  tink, — tinJc,  link, — tinki, 
tinki.  ti  ik  I  (AUfgrOt  vivace  !) 
After  the  s«*rvice8  (performances?)  were 
ov«T.  and  the  monks  had  filed  off  so- 
l«-uinly  into  the  vestry,  I  remained  to 
listtii  to  that  profane  but  skillful  organ- 
iit.  The  instrument  was  one  of  the 
be?»t  I  heard  in  Italy.  One  of  its  excel- 
lences, as  I  afterwiurds  discovered,  was 
itA  *•  action,"  which  was  as  delicate,  al- 
most, aj»  that  of  a  piano.  For  nearly 
on  Ikiuf  I  enjoyed  tno  performance  of 
nearly  all  tlie  ch</^co  bits  of  opera  with 
wliich  I  w<'u«  famiUar.  I  stood  in  a  re- 
cess wlii're  I  was  unobserved :  the  organ- 
i!*t  was  alone  and  he  suffered  his  fingers 
to  wander  in  what,  in  New  England,  on 
Sunday,  would  certainly  be  called  for- 
bidden paths. 

A-*  I  came  out  and  stood  under  the 
arch  of  the  great  front-iloor,  I  observed 
the  brethren  at  their  exiMcise-ht  us 
cbaritadily  call  it.  With  tli«ir  togas 
kn^itted  over  their  backs,  tiny  were 
bowling  on  the  alley  in  the  corner  <»f 
the  yard.     I  would  not   distuib  their 


'free  speech"  by  approaching  them: 
but  returneii  to  my  room  and  wrote  to  a 
friend  at  the  Andover  '*  Scho(d  of  the 
Prophets,''  describing  to  him  this  Italian 
therjlogical  seminary. 

Every  diiy,  at  noon,  I  was  honored 
by  a  visit  from  the  abbot.  II(»  came  in 
always  with  a  kindly  smile  and  a  pax 
vohisrunij  and,  after  having  inquired  of 
my  health,  sat  himself  down  and  beg.m 
a  friendly  chat.  Fortunately  I  was  suf- 
ficiently conversant  with  Italian  to  be 
able  to  understand  and  make  mvself 
understood  without  difiiculty.  The  goud 
abbot  was  anxious  to  learn  everything 
about  America — and  in  truth  he  had 
much  to  learn  ;  for  he  one  day  astonished 
me  by  referring  to  the  contiguity  of 
Canada  and  Brazil !  We  often  discussed 
the  question  of  the  probable  success  of 
Cath<dicism  in  the  United  States.  I 
freed  him  from  an  idea  he  had,  that  al- 
ready the  Cathidics  were  the  predomi- 
nant sect  there  ;  but  he  remained  con- 
fident in  the  ultimate  supremacy  of 
'•  The  Church,"  not  onlv  in  our  countrv, 
but  throughout  the  world.  I  could  not 
avoid  noticing  that,  in  these  conver- 
satitms,  the  go<»d  abbot  seemed  desirous 
of  learning  my  opinions  about  his  reli- 
gion. He  did  not  ask  direct  questions, 
but  his  expressions  often  ended  in  such 
a  slily  interrogative  way  that  I  was 
sometimes  puzzled  to  avoid  making  di- 
rect replies.  I  could  not  conscientious- 
ly approve  of  the  policy  of  Pio  Xono, 
either  in  church  or  state ;  I  could  not 
agree  with  him,  that  Roman  Catholicism 
was  a  blessing  to  any  people ;  but  when 
he  asked  mo  how  I  liked  life  in  a  mo- 
nastery, I  could  honestly  reply,  and  did, 
that  it  was  most  agreeable,  if  life  at 
Vallombrosa  could  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men. To  my  surprise,  thereupon,  ho 
invited  me  to  stay  and  spend  the  winter 
with  them.  I  confess  that  I  was  smitten 
with  a  great  desire  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, and,  for  a  moment,  visions  of 
quiet  rummagings  in  the  library,  quiet 
evenings  by  a  glowing  fire,  good  dinners, 
and  good  wine,  came  tranquilly  over  my 
mind  ;  such  a  life  attracted  me  strong- 
ly— j»hut  in  by  the  mountain  snows,  I 
should  play  hermit  most  jovially.  But 
whon  I  remembered  Florence,  the  gal- 
leries, til'*  opera,  the  ciuscine,  and  thee, 
O  cara  Ersiliti,  and  the  convicti<Mi  came 
U{>on  me,  with  sad<lcning  freshness,  that 
this  winter  would  bo  my  last  in  that 
beautiful  city,  I  made  decision,  and 
said : 
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**  The  world  allures  mo,  good  father. 
I  am  young,  and  music,  and  art,  and  love 
entice  me  hence.  But  when,  after  a 
few  years  have  passed,  pleasure  shall 
seem  to  have  lost  her  youthful  fresh- 
ness, I  seek  a  hermitage — a  spot  where 
I  may  spend  the  reminder  of  my  days, 
in  mild  meditation  and  mellowed  memo- 
ries, in  repose,  repasts,  and  repentance, 
no  place  can  offer  me  such  attractions 
OS  Vallombrosa.*' 

"Ah,  well!"  said  he,  '*  you  will  but 
do  as  I  have  done :"  and  the  abbot 
sighed. 

**  But,  speaking  of  music,"  he  resum- 
ed, **  one  of  our  members  is  quite  a  mu- 
sician. You  must  have  heard  him 
playing  on  the  organ,  in  the  chapel.*' 

I  assented,  and  praised  the  organist's 
skill,  and  I  added  that  I  was  very  fond 
of  good  music. 

**  Would  you  bo  pleased  to  visit  him 
at  his  room?  He  has  a  good  piano 
there." 

A  piano  in  a  monastery  ! — thought  I. 

Wo  went  immediately,  and  found  Fra 
Giuseppe  playing  upon  a  Vienna  grand 
piano,  which  occupied  two -thirds  of  the 
space  in  his  cell.  After  salutations,  the 
abbot  remarked  that  ho  had  brought  me 
there  to  hear  good  music ;  whereupon, 
Giuseppe  bowed,  and  courteously  de- 
nied his  ability  to  give  any  one  that 
pleasure.  At  this  point  I  came  in  with 
the  confession  that  I  had  remained  for 
an  hour,  to  hear  liim  on  Sunday,  which 
settled  the  matter,  as  far  as  pleasing  me 
was  concerned,  and  he  needed  no  fur- 
ther urging.  His  playing  was  spirited, 
accurate,  and  graceful,  and  I  praised 
him  very  sincerely  when  ho  rose.  To 
show  him  that  I  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  instrument  to  appre- 
ciate his  skill,  I  stood  at  the  keys  and 
struck  a  few  chords. 

**  Per  Bacco  I  You  play  !  Let  me 
hear  you !  I  have  not  heard  mnsic  from 
other  hands  than  my  own,  for  years." 

I  had  gone  and  done  it.  I  really 
knew  hardly  anything  of  the  piano ;  I 
had  picked  out  a  few  accompaniments 
to  songs  on  my  sister's  piano  at  home, 
and  even  these  were  dim  and  thin.  But 
play  I  must,  so,  after  a  preface  that  I 
oould  play  only  accompaniments,  I  sat 
down  and  sang  **  Jordan;"  which  was 
not  enough.  **  Gaudeamus,"  and  *  Land- 
lord, fill  the  flowing  bowl,"  succeeded, 
and  I  closed  with  **  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  While  I  was  playing,  some 
of  the  brethren,  who  were  passing  the 


door,  dropped  in,  attracted  by  the  un- 
usual sounds,  80  that  I  rose  in  the  pre- 
sence of  quite  an  audience.  The  com- 
ments made  upon  la  musica-  Americana 
were  interesting. 

**  E  spiritosa,  da  vero  !" 

**  Ma,  come  curiosa !" 

They  were  most  pleased  with  the  last 
song,  and  asked  its  character.  I  ex- 
plained to  them  that  it  was  our  national 
anthem,  and,  in  weak  Italian,  translated 
the  chorus  for  them,  and  sang  again  a 
verse  of  it. 

**  It  touches  my  heart !"  exclaimed  the 
enthusiastic  musician.  **  The  style  is 
new  and  strong.  It  would  be  a  glorious 
war-song  Receive  my  respects,  signore. 
Viva  r America  !" 

My  acquaintance  with  Fra  Giuseppe 
proved  very  agreeable.  Together, 
we  examined  the  musical  treasures  of 
the  library,  among  which  were  some 
curious  old  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  In  these  there 
were  no  staves,  and  the  characters 
were  diamond-shaped  notes  and  waver- 
ing, zig-zag  lines.  One  could  catch 
the  airs  without  difficulty;  they  were 
very  simple,  and  not  very  different 
from  the  chapel  music  of  these  days; 
indeed,  Giuseppe  assured  mo  that  one, 
at  least,  of  the  chants  then  in  use  was 
precisely  the  same  one  which  was  used 
in  Guido  Aretini's  time.  Among  the 
most  pleasing  of  my  memories  of  Val- 
lombrosa are  the  hours  I  spent  with  Fra 
Giuseppe  in  the  library,  the  organ-loft, 
or  in  his  room. 

To  my  grief  I  discovered  one  day 
that  my  stock  of  tobacco  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted. I  mentioned  my  deplorable 
situation  to  Angiolo,  and  asked  if  I 
could  not  send  down  the  mountain  for 
some  of  the  village  cigars,  at  Pelago. 
The  sale  of  tobacco  in  Tuscany  is  a 

fovernment  monopoly,  and  the  grand 
uke  deserves  praise  for  the  quality  of 
the  cigars  he  vends.  Even  in  villages 
one  nmy  obtain  very  tolerable  cigarrU 
and  in  Florence  I  have  bought  as  good 
**  Havanas"  as  I  ever  smoked. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  get  some  for  il  sig- 
norci  at  a  nearer  place,"  said  Angiolo, 
with  a  sly  look. 

"  Does  any  one  smoke,  here  ?" 

*'C/«  sa  V^  (who  knows  ?)  and  out  he 
went,  to  return  soon  with  a  bunch  of 
Havana  cigars,  labeled  on  the  ribbon, 
**  Colorados." 

*'  With  the  respects  of  one  who  has  a 
regard  for  American  cigars  and  Ame- 
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rican  sijjnorp/'  said  Angiolo,  bowing 
and  smiliDg.  I  nucstionea  him  in  vain ; 
he  would  not  tell  who  sent  them.  I 
could  only  send,  in  acknowledgment, 
my  tlianks,  expressed,  a  la  Italiana^ 
most  extravagantly. 
Ye  jolly  hermits ! 

III. 

I  WAS  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these 
frequent  acts  of  kindness  to  mo.  From 
the  limited  and  cool  attention  showed  to 
an  Englishman  who  paid  the  sanctuary 
a  flying  visit  during  my  stay,  I  iudged 
that  I  was  more  than  ordinarily  well 
treated.  I  felt  under  obligations  to 
Minuti  for  the  letter  of  introduction 
which  he  had  procured  for  me ;  for  it 
must  bo  owing  to  that,  I  thought,  that 
I  was  so  well  received  and  entertained. 
I  found,  too,  that  there  was  prejudice 
among  the  monks  against  the  English. 
**  These  English,'*  said  the  abbot  to 
me,  one  day,  "  are  most  unbearable. 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  a  cer- 
tain Signer  Meelton  was  here,  and  took 
occasion  to  remark  the  quantities  of 
leaves  in  our  valleys  and  brooks — for  it 
was  autumn.  The  fact  was,  of  course, 
entered  in  his  note-book,  and,  on  his 
return,  he  alluded  to  this  wonderful 
circumstunco  in  a  book  of  poems 
which  ho  published.  Long  after  his 
death,  they  say,  his  poems  became 
very  popular,  and,  now-a-days,  every 
Englishman  who  has  read  poetry,  must 
come  to  Vallombrosa,  to  see  the  iden- 
tical brooks — if  they  are  not  dry,  and 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  leaves.  They 
come  hero  as  if  it  were  an  inn,  and  go 
stalking  around  through  the'  building  as 
if  they  paid  their  bill,  and  had  their 
right  to  the  premises.  I  am  often 
tempted  to  refuse  to  admit  them,  but 
for  six  hundred  years.  Signer,  no 
stranger  has  been  denied  the  three 
days'  food  and  lodging.  But  you, 
Americans,  (with  a  bow,  and  a  moment- 
ary removal  of  his  three- corned  cap) 
are  much  more  agreeable.'* 
After  a  fortnigut^s  sojourn  with  the 


jolly  hermits,  I  packed  up  my  notes, 
sketches  and  memories,  and  came,  re- 
luctantly, away.  L'Albertini  was  about 
to  open  the  season,  at  Florence,  with 
**  //  jTVora/orc,"  and  this  decided  the 
matter.  La  Signorina  Ersilia  would 
be  regularly  at  ner  box,  in  the  second 
tier,  and  this  aided  mo  in  deciding. 

At  parting,  the  abbot  gave  me  a  large 
and  fine  rosary,  with  a  prayer  for  my 
conversion,  I  suppose.  I  ventured  to  ask, 
also,  for  the  little  crucifix  which  hung 
over  my  bed ;  and  when  this  was  cheer- 
fully granted,  and  **  anything,  every- 
thing else,"  was  oflfered,  I  confessed  to 
having  promised  a  friend  in  Florence 
that  1  would  try  to  bring  him  a  flask 
of  their  wine.  Angiolo  immediately 
brought  a  fat  one.  I  wish  it  were  here 
at  this  moment.  How  gently  I  would 
remove  the  wisp  of  tow  from  the  neck, 
and  carefully  pour  off  the  golden-hued 
olive  oil,  which  would  rest  on  the  sur- 
face, to  keep  the  wine  sweet — corks  ore 
almost  unknown  in  the  country — and, 
with  a  bumper,  drink,  **  Viva  la  Congre- 
gazione  di  Vallombrosa  P*  With  many 
and  hearty  thanks  to  the  good  abbot, 
addios  to  Giuseppe  and  others,  and  a 
few  dollars  to  Angiolo,  **  for  the  poor,'*  I 
passed  out  from  the  grated  gateway  and 
took  the  path  down  the  mountain.  When 
I  become  misanthropic  again — which 
time  may  not  bo  far  distant — I  shall  seek 
no  other  hermitage  than  that  of  Val- 
lombrosa. 

The  next  day  I  was  at  home  at  my 
rooms  in  Florence.  Minuti  sat  at  tho 
table,  sipping  glass  after  glass  of  the 
mountain  wine,  and  a  mysterious  smile 
played  about  his  fine  eyes  as  I  told  him 
of  my  hermit  experiences. 

**And  you  didn't  become  a  Catho- 
lic?" 

•*No  ;  certainly  not.     Why?" 

*'  Because  that  letter  informed  the 
abbot  that  you  were  a  Protestant,  who 
was  so  much  inclined  to  believe  in  Pio 
Nono,  that  persuasion  and  kindness 
might  easily  bring  you  over." 

**  Tubirboner 
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WE  wore  sitting  on  the  piazza  this 
morning  utter  l)reakfast,  in  tho 
lazy  nianniT  pfculiar  to  that  hour. 
My  brothiT  Ned  had  all  his  temporal 
wants  fully  supplied,  in  cigar  and  news- 
paper. Tlie  children  were  sprawhnl 
a))out  in  striking  attitudes,  engaged  in 
the  criticism  of  a  paint-box  that  papa 
brought  them  up  from  town  last  night. 
I  had  my  work  on  my  lap,  but  was  just 
in  tho  first  chapter  of  "  Charles  O'Mal- 
loy,'*  which  I  am  trying  t)  appreciate  ; 
for  my  brothers  have  been  so  much  dis- 
gusted with  my  stylo  of  light  read- 
ing, that  I  meekly  assented,  when  Tom 
threw  Charles  O'Malley  at  me  as  he  wont 
out  to  fish  with  tho  Arthurs  this  morning, 
at  the  same  time  giving  *•  John  Halifax." 
which  lay  beside  me,  a  brotherly  kick. 
Ho  hated  to  see  girls  gnifHngover  such 
trash  as  that — there  was  a  book  worth 
reading.  1  was  trying  to  think  so,  but  I 
don't  know  a  great  deal  about  books — 
girls  don't,  generally,  you  know.  So  I 
was  quite  glad  when  ISed  got  up,  shook 
himself,  and  told  mc  to  go  put  my  bonnet 
on  and  I  might  take  a  drive,  with  him.  I 
ran  up  stairs  and  was  very  soon  dressed 
— very  soon  fc»rme,  that  is — I'm  idways 
a  little  behind  the  time.  And  I  was  rath- 
er longer  than  I  mt^ant  to  bo  even  this 
morning ;   for  I  knew  we  should  drive 

towards    1^ ,   because  of   the  Miss 

Chaffs  being  there,  though  Ned  always 
says  it  is  on  account  of  its  being  such  a 
good  level  road.  I  like  very  well  driv- 
ing that  way  ;  for  wo  always  meet  tho 
young  Katteltons — they're  forever  on 
the  road — so  of  course  I  wanted  t«3  look 
nice,  which  was  perfectly  natural.  The 
horses  had  been  at  the  door  four  minutes 
when  I  came  down,  and  Ned  was  look- 
ing black.  I  tried  to  look  unconcerned, 
and  smiled  arduously,  and  had  just 
put  my  foot  upon  the  step,  when  the 
storm  burst — **Go  up  stairs  and  take 
that  thing  off,*'  said  he,  with  a  con- 
temptuous motion  of  his  whip,  indi- 
cating my  whalebone  skirt  ;  "1  won't 
ride  with  such  a  machine  as  that  in  my 
wagon,  I  haven't  even  ro«>m  for  my  own 
feet.  And,  upon  my  word,  that  hat  of 
yours  is  too  absurd.  Go  and  put  on  u 
respectable  sun-bonnet  an<l  look  like  a 
girl  of  sense  I"  I  began  to  remonstrate  ; 
but  I've  noticed  that,  with  these  unselfish 
beings,  remonstrance  has  the  <'ffect  of 
strengthening  them  immovabl}"  in  their 


resolutions,  as  soap,  which  one  natarally 
applies  freely  to  rub  out  a  stain,  is  said  to 
fix  it  more  deeply.  I,  therefore,  silently 
revolved  th(^  question  in  my  mind — 
to  give  up  the  hat,  and  the  hoops — or 
the  drivt*  ?  And  not  this  drive  only  but 
many  successive  ones ;  for  it's  a  point 
of  honor  with  our  manly  protectors 
never  to  forget  our  faults.  So  I  went 
sorrowfully  back  and  resigned  my 
graceful  jupon  and  my  ravishing  little 
hat — a  pretty  straw  with  velvet  and 
field- flowers,  and  such  u  sweet  cap — it 
was  just  the  thing  for  a  country  drive, 
and  if  I  didn't  nn'nd  my  complexion, 
what  business  was  it  of  his  who  is  never 
tired  of  laughing  at  women's  vanity  ? 

I  put  cm  a  wretched  sun- bonnet  that 
has  hung  in  my  wardrobe  for  two  years, 
and  went  down  stairs,  looking  so  dowdy 
that  I  didn't  know  myself  in  the  long 
glass  in  the  parlor,  when  I  ran  in  to 
take  a  look.  Ned  was  pleasinl,  how- 
ever, drove  towards  D ,  of  course, 

though  I  asked  him  not,  and  talked 
yachts  tho  whole  way,  which  he  only 
does  when  he  is  in  a  good-humor. 

Of  course  we  met  everybody ;  but  I 
could  have  borne  that,  for  I  h(dd  my 
parasol  close  over  my  face,  and  nobody 
could  recognize  mc.  But  when  w<'  came 
to  the  farm-house  whore  the  Chaffs  are 
boarding,  who  should  we  see  upon  tho 
piazza  but  those  young  ladies  them- 
8(dves  and  the  Ratteltons  !  Yi^a  ;  and 
1  couldn't  help  remembering  that  Fred 
Rattcdton  once  said  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Minnows,  that  I  was  the  most  stylish 
girl  he  knew.  Ah !  what  would  ho 
think  now  ?  Ned  drew  up  at  the  gate. 
**Ncd,''  I  exclaimed,  "drive  on  quick." 
*'  Let's  go  in  a  few  minutes/'  **  No, 
indeed,  I'm  not  dressed."  **P^haw!" 
he  ejaculated,  as  he  sprang  gract-fully 
out.  **  Give  me  your  hand."  **  Nev- 
er!" I  said,  with  decision.  r>ut  alas! 
decision  wasn't  made  for  women.  Ned 
gave  me  a  dark  look.  **  Edward,"  I 
began  resolutely;  but  it  was  too  late. 
They  all  saw  us,  u:id  wtn;  coming  to 
meet  us.  Fred,  indeed,  was  idready  at 
tho  gate.  There  was  no  lu-lp — and — 
<»h  I  I  can't  talk  about  it ;  the  miser}' of 
that  morning  ;  the  walk  <lown  that  long 
piazza,  in  my  slinky  muslin  dress !  and 
my  hair  all  tumbled  with  ihi'  hatefid  bon- 
net I  And  those  girls,  with  their  cold 
eyeii^  looking  at  me  so!   in  all  the  com- 
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plaooiicy  of  tlii-ir  stiff  skirts,  stiffor  than 
evtT  iniiip  wiTt*  in  their  ht»st  estate,  and 
their  smooth  hair,  poinadeil  an<l  hando- 
linod  to  thi*  hist  d<';rroo.  Do  you  sup- 
post^  \«'tl  wouhl  rare  a  straw  for  thcin, 
if  they  wrreji't  stylish  ?  IJeoauso  you 
don't  kn«>w  him  if  you  do  suppose  so. 
I  kn«»\v  that  FriMl  Hatt<dton  was  won- 
ilerinij  why  I  looked  so  forlornly  :  men 
ii'-viT  know  anvthinsr  hiit  the  effect, 
and  th»»  r^^-^idt  was,  he  took  Cleorp^io 
Chnff  to  drivi*  that  afternoon. 

N»'d  was  cmss  pjoin^  home  ;  and  I 
couldn't  talk  without  Irttinfif  him  see  I 
could  hardly  k<M'p  from  cryiufr.  And, 
<!urin;r  the  drive  bi  the  hot  sun,  my 
temper,  wliieh  even  my  hrothers  allow 
is  toh'Hihly  jjood,  was  routed.  I  hegan 
to  wt»!id«T  whi'ther  the  dress  of  mv  com- 
panion  offiTt'd  no  temptation  to  the  same 
^♦yl»»  of  ph'ji -ant  banter  to  which  I  was 
*i*  unlM'sitatin^Iy  suhject<*d  ?  Wheth<»r, 
in  fact,  these  nikish  panders  miiiht  not 
)»e  •M-rvei]  up  witli  t\w  same  sauce  that 
had  n*iidcr«'d  the  weaker  pecse  so  spicy 
and  enjiiyahh*  n  i]U\\  1  Whether  that 
tim»'-li.»n«»rcd  institution,  the  heaver, 
niiirht  not,  in  sacrilcj^ious  hand<,  he 
f»ni>»l  ti'  h«*ar  somf  proportion  of  ah- 
?urdiiy  to  our  derided  hat-{  ?  Whether 
llM>*e  in»tru:ntMits  of  torture,  the  ho  >ts 
••f  the  niodfrn  j^entleman,  are  heyoud 
'ritici'.m  ?  Whether  death  hy  choking 
i*  th**  most  mi'ritoriou-^  of  deaths  ;  and 
wh-'tln-r  the  youth  of  the  niiicteenth 
C'-ntury  are  ju>titi«»d  in  scekinpj  it  so 
rna«llv  a.s  th<»v  do  ?  And  whether — oh  ! 
whether — th»*  ne«,dected  lyitin  of  old 
davs  nt  (Ndumhia  does  much  more* 
actual  HTvicr,  in  •*  after-life,"  than  the 
^iaiatterin;::  of  had  French  which  we 
aei|nire  at  those  wn-tidied — wretched 
fajtiiionalde  schools  ?  Whether,  in  point 
"f  f.ict.  the  education,  which  we  are  su[>- 
p-'rifd  to  n*ceive  at  tliese  institutions, 
«i'K-«  ni»t  do  iufhiite  credit  to  thi»  tact  of 
ih**  Frt-neh  nation,  and  their  perception 
«»f  th«'  freneral  fitness  of  thin;[;s  ?  WIjc- 
th*  r  on  e<lucation,  mort?  reliued,  moro 
thi»rou::h,  would  render  ua  altogether 
^aitabh*  companions  forthe(devat(Ml  part- 
ners aw:iitin;^  i\<  ?  Whither,  if  vfc.  knew 
anv  m^jre.  we  >h  »nM  not  know  too  nuicdi, 
Rfid  the  ^Mllance  of  j^owrr  he  destroyed  1 
Whether  it  is  not,  <>n  tlie  whole,  a  fortu- 
nal#»  thin';  that  society  is  our  c:ireer.  and 
that  we  don't  Io«»k  too  dci-p  into  thin;»;s  ? 
Wh«*ther  gp'ater  knowletip*  \v.»;dd  ho 
:rr«*tttor  hiiss  ?  Wliether,  it'  dre>s  and 
r.-iiutjr  did  not  fiU  uur  hearts,  anything 


better  would  ?  Whether,  to  he  held 
*'  St>methinpf  better  than  his  i\nfr,  a  lit- 
tle dearer  than  his  horse,"  w<)uld  satisfy 
a  true  woman's  whole,  whole  heart  ? 
Whether,  to  look  for  anythin;r  in  the 
future  but  an  establishment,  is  n«>t  to 
prepare  for  one's  s(df  a  weary  disap- 
pointment ?  Whether,  with  this  in 
view,  it  pays  to  cultivate  one's  mind 
and  sentiment  ?  Whether  it  is  not 
better  for  us  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
anything  deeper  than  vanity — anything 
more  lasting  than  pleasure  ? 

What  is  left  for  a  w<»m;ni  in  this 
enlightened  nineteenth  century ;  what 
can  she  attain  to,  higher  tlian  admira- 
tion in  Kocii^ty,  and.  from  thence,  on 
towards  the  dizzy  piimacle  of  a  great 
match  ?  It  is  ln'r  only  road  to  power, 
her  only  hope  of  gain  ;  if  she  have  ambi- 
tion, so  only  can  she  gratify  it.  It  is 
c<)ntemptible  for  a  man  to  exert  hiins<df 
to  .secure  admiration  in  society — that  is 
one  of  the  fine  things  that  follow  in  the 
train  of  his  other  su(?eesses.  His  tal- 
ents and  his  fam(»  give  him  this  with- 
out an  effort  on  his  j>art.  Hut,  for 
poor  Woman,  it  is  Iut  only  chance  of 
temj)oral  advancement  and  g'ory — a 
glr)ry  as  brief  as  it  is  brilliant,  that  will 
fade  with  her  fading  cheeks — that  will 
die  with  her  short  youth.  It  is  the  slip- 
pery little  by-path  on  which  she  may 
scrandile  up  to  influence;  her  delicate 
feet  pierccid  with  numberless  vexatious 
thorns;  her  white  hands  .soilcMl  with  her 
eager  grasps  at  whatever  may  help  her 
on.  And  what  does  she  giiin  wln*n  she 
has  reached  this  cmintMice — this  coveted 
height — from  which  she  sees  below  her 
tlu»  fair  scenes  of  youth  and  innocence, 
with  the  blue  mist  of  memory  an<l  dis- 
tance aroUTid  them,  as  far  from  her  a-^ 
if  she  had  never  passed  through  them — 
as  impossible  to  regain  ?  For  the  de- 
scent is  upon  the  other  side  of  this  emi- 
nence, where  lies  the  dark  valley  (»f 
the  shadow  of  death.  The  troubled 
face,  in  many  a  s|»lendid  carriage,  has 
told  me  the  story  often.  Ah,  n»>  I  Pret- 
ty woman,  put  ambition  «)ut  of  your 
heart,  if  there's  any  there  ;  it  does  not 
pay.  There's  n«>  arrangenu'ut  made  for  it 
in  a  woman's  existence — it's  only  meant 
for  men,  with  whom  it  may  become  a 
virtue — whrun  it  may  lead  to  splendid 
things.  I5ut  for  us,  women,  we  nui.-t 
say  our  prayers,  atnl  tell  the  children 
stories,  sew  buttons  on  our  brothers' 
shirts,  and  be  patient.  , 
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THERE  is  always  a  second  summer 
in  the  American  year.  When  the 
September  gales  have  swept  over  the 
woods,  and  shaken  the  first  leaves  of 
autumn  to  the  ground ;  when  from  the 
gardens  the  more  delicate  buds  and 
fragrant  blossoms  havo  passed  away; 
when  the  earlier  fruits  have  ripened  and 
been  gathered ;  when  evening  begins 
sooner  to  draw  the  curtains  of  the  day, 
and  the  sun's  horses  start  later  on  their 
morning  courses ;  when  tlie  pleasure 
parties  of  the  season  are  breaking  up, 
and  words  of  farewell  are  being  said, 
and  over  the  most  buoyant  mind  a  cer- 
tain pensivoness  steals,  and  regrets  fall 
upon  it  as  from  out  the  autumnal  air, 
then  the  year,  which  had  begun  to 
withdraw  its  face,  turns  again  witli 
a  parting  smile,  and  kisses  its  hand  to 
us.  Then  comes  a  succession  of  golden 
days,  when  the  air  is  still,  and  the 
heavens,  slightly  veiled  with  purple 
haze,  are  without  a  cloud.  The  au- 
tumnal flowers  are  arrayed  in  all  their 
glory.  The  orchards  yield  up  their 
red- sided,  gold-colored  apples  for  the 
winter's  store.  The  grapes  are  turned 
to  purple.  The  latest  pears  melt  upon 
the  devouring  lips,  and  the  last  drops 
of  sweetness  are  being  distilled  into  the 
yet  unplucked  peaches.  Now  the  dili- 
gent housewife  gathers  from  out  the 
leaves,  still  green,  tlio  yellow,  shining 
quince,  and,  correcting  its  tart  juices  with 
melted  sugar,  lays  it  by  for  winter  tea- 
drinkings.  The  farmer  husks  his  corn, 
making  the  green  sward  shine  with  the 
long,  broad  line  of  glittering  ears,  lie 
piles  up,  also,  the  yollow  pumpkins,  or 
hangs  tho  squashes  against  the  wall,  by 
their  necks.  His  boys  bring  homo  at 
night  the  cows  from  still  green  and 
thickly-matted  meadows,  with  udders 
wide  distended.  Tho  poultry-yards  are 
full  of  cackling,  and  youthful  attempts 
at  chanticleering.  Fleets  of  geese  and 
ducks  float  down  the  brooks,  or  Ho  moor- 
ed on  the  ponds,  and  tho  half-grown 
turkey-cocks  gabble  and  spread  their 
tails  over  vast  spaces  of  yard  and  pas- 
ture. This  season  is  the  mellowing  of 
the  year.  In  sunny  European  lands, 
and  beneath  sacred  oriental  skies,  tho 
grapes  are  now  trodden  in  the  wine- 
press, and  even  in  our  own  prosaic  Ncir 
Jersey,  the  bounty  of  nature  runs  to 
sweet  cider.     Tho  earth  has  put  forth 


her  grent  productive  power,  and  rv»joices 
as  a  woman  after  child-bearing  ;  tho 
sun  has  done  his  year's  work,  and  ri- 
pened all  seeds  and  grains;  there  is 
food  garnered  up  for  man  and  beast ; 
and  the  gi*eat  God  seems  to  look 
down  out  of  heaven  upon  whjrt 
Ho  hath  wrought,  and  pronounce  it 
good. 

It  is  a  season  to  bo  enjoyed  as  one 
does  old  wine.  As  we  bring  Uiis  out 
of  the  cellar  on  high  festal  occasions, 
to  celebrate  the  rite  matiimonial,  or  to 
honor  the  anniversary  of  a  birth -day, 
to  greet  the  coming  of  long  absent 
friends,  and  freshen  the  memories  which 
run  fur  back  to  days  of  auld  lang 
syne ;  .^o  this  brief  second  summer  of 
the  year  should  bo  filled  up  with  un- 
usual joys.  Then  make  a  holiday. 
Then  telegraph  to  your  best  friend  to 
come  with  wife  and  child.  Let  boys 
and  girls  bo  let  loose  from  school  that 
they  may  go  a-nutting.  Let  there  be 
picnics  in  tho  glens,  and  on  the  hill- 
sides. Climb  tJie  mountains.  Coast 
the  shores.  'Tis  the  hunter's  moon, 
and  you  may  follow  tho  path  of  th(! 
buck  and  the  doe,  or  hie  on  pr)inter 
or  setter.  You  see  the  breaking  of  day 
as  you  go  on  your  way  to  lie  for  wild 
fi)wl,  which,  when  it  is  yet  dark,  fly 
overhead  with  whistling  wings  ;  whili* 
far  off  is  hoard  the  scream  of  the  com- 
ing wild-geese.  Xow  let  the  rv.ol  hiss, 
as  the  line  is  cast  from  the  rocks,  for 
tautog.  It  is  the  season,  also,  for  bass 
fishing.  Now  let  the  lover  of  nature 
and  mushrooms  prevent  tho  sun,  and 
gather  his  breakfast  with  the  dew  on 
it.  Let  all  men — all  Yankees — eat  pump- 
kin-pie. Tho  full  moon  favors  husking 
by  night;  and  ho  who  finds  brindled 
ears  may  kiss  Ins  partner,  th<Kigh  he 
may  no  longer  drink  milk  punch,  for  it 
is  contrary  to  law.  Now  is  **  training" 
time  ;  and  there  will  be  cakes  at  the 
muster  for  old  and  young — and,  surely, 
pop-beer.  Now  pack  into  country- 
wagons,  three  on  a  seat.  At  morning, 
wind  the  horn,  and  let  the  hounds  bay. 
At  night,  draw  the  bow,  dance,  sing, 
and  make  merry,  giving  God  thanks; 
for  this  glorious  second  summer,  called 
Indian,  is  given  us  but  for  seven  days, 
or  it  may  be  ten.  Then  get  quickly 
out  of  doors — b.?  off— away— and  caps 
in  the  air  ' 
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Happy  harvest  days !  and  happily 
<iid  Tve  ppend  them,  ankle-deep  in  thy 
golden  sands.  Cape  Cod ! 

Perhap;)  wo  should  have  done  better 
ftill  to  have  gou(^  in  rough  weather. 
Th«»  scene  Iuto,  doubtless,  is  more 
characteristic  when  nature  frowns,  than 
when  she  smiles.  For  the  Capo  is  de- 
cidedly tragic.  'Its  groat  mood  is  when 
nature  is  angry,  and  all  hor  elements 
arv  at  war.  \Vht*n  the  east  wind  is 
ri^ing  out  of  the  sea,  and  tho  pine-woods 
begin  to  sigh  for  pain ;  when  tho  ocean, 
fn'tted  to  madness  by  the  gale,  lashes 
tlie  long  sandy  beaches,  and  breaks 
high  over  the  rocks  on  the  shore  ;  when 
the  drift  sand  flies  like  snow-flakes,  and 
the  whirlwinds,  in  their  rough  play, 
bear  it  aloft  in  tho  air ;  when  the  ruin, 
bursting  the  clouds,  contends  in  its  turn 
witli  b<»th  winds  and  waves,  and  beats 
them  down  ;  when  in  winter  tho  sharp 
«le»:t  cuts  the  air,  and  the  snow-blast 
shuts  out  the  light  of  heaven,  and  night, 
setting  in,  odds  the  terrors  of  utter 
darkness  to  those  of  the  storm,  and  tho 
signal  gun  of  the  East  Indiaman,  drift- 
ing upm  the  lee-shore — a  few  hours  bo- 
fore  so  near  the  wished-for  haven — is 
beard  faintly  booming  through  tho  up- 
roar of  tho  elements,  and  vmiily  calling 
upon  tho  wrecker  who  sits  idle  by  his 
blazing  fireside,  pitying  tho  poor  souls 
wh^»so  imaginary  cries  ring  in  his  ears, 
bat  whom  ho  cannot  save  from  the  jaws 
of  tlie  devouring  waves.  For  no  mor- 
tal arm  can  stay  tho  implacable  wrath 
of  tho  Almighty,  when  Ho  bids  the  sea 
rjar,  and  engulf  in  its  depths  the  im- 
pious mariner  and  his  ship.  Then  the 
traveler,  on  this  long  arm  of  sand  vainly 
•tretched  out  to  embmce  tho  unwilling, 
untamable  ocean,  and  marry  it  in  lov- 
ing wedlock  to  the  land,  sees  and  feels 
what  Cape  Cod  is.  With  awe  he  hears 
the  Kublimo  moaning  of  tho  long,  flat 
beaches,  and  the  moro  angry  resounding 
of  the  coast  where  it  is  bolder  and 
rrtcky.  The  north  shore  answers  with 
its  aprt>ar,  to  tho  uproar  of  the  south. 
As.  at  sea,  the  wind  whistles  and  sings 
to  the  cordage  of  tho  scudding  ship,  to 
the  deep  bass  of  tho  roaring  waves,  so, 
here,  the  howling  of  the  winds  among 
the  branches  of  tho  oaks  and  the  loud 
kment  of  the  pine- woods  are  added  to 
the  bellowing  of  the  strands.  How  weak 
does  maa  appear  when  tossed  on  thtfi^ 
waves  !  Yet,  how  strong,  when,  ii>  tiis 
■lug  cot  on  the  shore,  ho  sits  reading 
by  the  uuflickering  candle,  and  heeds ' 


not  either  the  outcries  of  nature  or  the 
wrath  of  God  .' 

But,  at  tho  period  of  our  visit,  the 
stormy  Capo  was  lying  as  calm  and 
placid,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  as  in 
midsummer  rise  the  round  tops  of  the 
Alleghanies  in  tho  untroubled  southern 
heavens.  Tho  sun  looked  with  wann. 
enamored  beams  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
earth ;  the  winds  lay  reposing  in  tho 
depths  of  tho  pine-woods,  scarcely 
breathing  audibly  ;  and  tho  tired  waves 
slept  m  tho  shore.  At  evening,  as  the  full, 
round  moon  rose  from  tho  Atlantic,  it 
spread  out  a  level,  silvery  carpet  to  tho 
horizon,  almost  tempting  tho  beholder  to 
walk  forth  on  the  high  sea,  as,  on 
solemn  festal  occasions,  tho  gold-span- 
gled tapestry  invites  tho  feet  of  the 
guests  who  go  up  into  the  lighted 
palaces  of  kings.  And  all  night  long, 
when  at  intervals  we  awoke  out  of  our 
dreams,  wo  heard,  at  the  distance  of  a 
stone's  throw,  tho  innumerable  ripples 
breaking  on  tho  sand,  as  if  the  uxonous 
old  oc<?an  were  kissing,  even  in  his 
sleep,  the  softly  breathing  lips  of  the 
shore.  At  midnight  we  arose  from  our 
bed,  and  walked  out  into  tho  air,  feeling 
an  irrepressible  curiosity  to  listen  to 
the  whispering  of  the  night-winds,  and 
overhear  tho  tolling  of  their  secret 
lovos.  We  beheld,  also,  the  dance  of 
tho  waves,  which  were  keeping  up  their 
revelry  beneath  the  light  of  the  moon, 
tripping  it  as  gracefully  as  fairies  on 
the  green-sward,  and  quickly  dissolving 
in  mutual  embraces,  like  hearts  in  tho 
joined  breasts  of  lovers.  How  rofresh- 
mg  and  wholesome  was  the  salt  in  the 
air  from  the  ocean.  **  There  can  no 
malignant  spirit  or  goblin  walk  this 
strip  of  earth,"  said  we,  returning  to 
our  couch,  •*  the  air  is  too  pure."  And, 
indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  credited  that 
a  real,  bona  fide  ghost  was  ever  seen  on 
Cape  Cod.  There  are  Quakers  here, 
but  no  witches.     It  is  not  pos.sible. 

But  by  day  our  eyes  feasted,  through 
all  tho  hours,  on  the  richly-colored  au- 
tumnal landscape.  Hero  strotch,  for 
miles  boyond  miles,  tho  salt  meadows 
of  Barnstable,  watered  not  by  rains  and 
dews  only,  but  by  the  monthly  flowing 
of  tho  tides,  and  these  level  tracts  are 
now  as  tawny  as  tho  lion's  skin.  This, 
likewise,  being  tho  season  when  tln^ 
pine-trees  shed  their  needles,  tho  earth 
beneath  them  is  no  less  tiiwny  than  the 
open  marshes.  And  everywhere  tho 
aand  of  the  shore  is  as  yellow  as  tho 
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broast  of  a  robin.     In  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  it  even  shines  like  beaten  gold, 
making  the  whole  cape  gilt-edged.  But, 
on  the   uplands,  the  yellow  runs  into  a 
russet,  a  richly-tinted  brown,  and  forms 
a  background  which  is  covered  with  a 
ghu'y  of  autumnal  tints,  the  purple  of 
oaks    and     whortleberry    bushes,    the 
orange    and    scarlet   of    maples,     the 
green  of  pines   and   cedars.     There  is 
color   everywhere — on   the   fields    and 
tree.s,  on  the  meadows  and  the  shores,  in 
tlio    hollows  and   around  the   edges  of 
pools.     Not  a  busli  but  glows — not  a 
stiuio  but  shines.     The  very  particles 
of  sand,  if  closely  inspected,  flash  like 
diamonds   by  candlelight  ;  and  thoujrh 
held  in  vour  hand,   seem  both  as  far  off 
and  as  glittering  as  the  stars  in  the  blue 
twilight  of  the  night.     And  these  colors 
an'   all    dashed    together — a    beautiful 
variety   in    unity — making   a   kaleido- 
scope in  the  eyes  of  every  man.     Still, 
it  must  be   acknowledged  that,  as  (mo 
proceeds   further   u)K)n    the    Cape,   he 
notices  a  gradujd  falling  off  in  the  tuio 
of  nature's  coloring,  as  old  pictures,  in 
traveling  down  the  course  of  time,  lose, 
during  eacli  century,  more  and  more  of 
tJKMr  first  blush  and  gorg(?ousness.    The 
brilliancy  of  the  reds  and  purples  fades, 
and  the  browns  grow  duller.     Even  the 
fine   gold  of     the   pumpkins    becomes 
tarnished  ;  th(»  color  of  animals  runs  to 
sornd  ;  and  the  habitations  of  man,  par- 
taking of  the  tendency  of  nature,  show 
only  the  unpainted  gray,  or  the  stains  of 
the  original  red  and  green,  or  the  blank 
white  of  modt^rn  fashicm,  which  nmkes 
the  pupils  of  the  eye  instinctively  con- 
tract to  look  at.     There  is  evi«lently  a 
deficii'ucy  of  coloring  materials  on  the 
great    painter's    easel,    and,    at     last, 
whether    the    power  of  nature   be  di- 
minished, or  this  part  of  her  work  be 
yet   raw  and  unfinished,  there  remain 
only    the  green  of  the  pines   and  the 
yell.)w  of  the  sands,  wherein  is  no  har- 
mony. 

And  yet  there  is  a  notable  exception 
to  this  law  of  gradual  fading.  There 
is  more  red  in  the  face  of  the  Cape 
Codtk^rs,  all  the  way  down  to  Province- 
town,  than  of  any  itihtT  peoplo  in  the 
States.  It  is  the  old  English  red — 
])lood-red.  Though  the  .skin  be  gen- 
erally pretty  thoroughly  sun-bunit, 
bronzed  often  by  the  glare  from  the 
salt-water,  yet  the  vermilion  shines 
through,  giving  evidi.nce  of  good  blood 
and  vigorous   arteries.      The   race  is, 


indeed,  purely  British.  For  the  in- 
habitants are  all  direct  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  or,  at  least,  of  early  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain.  There  has 
been  no  mixture  of  races  hero.  While 
the  Cape  has  always  been  a  fruitful 
womb  of  men,  sending  her  sons  out 
into  all  the  broad  American  earth,  there 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  no  reflex  tide 
of  immigration.  The  Cape,  therefore, 
is  all  of  one  blood,  of  one  face,  of  one 
speech,  of  one  homogeneous  heart. 
True,  there  are  Indians  still  in  Marsh- 
l)ee ;  but  are  they  not  also  red  men  ? 
Their  faces  are,  indeed,  not  a  little 
smutted  by  a  dash  of  negro  blood  in 
them,  but  some,  fortunately,  still  show 
the  reddish  glitter  of  the  original  cop- 
per. At  least,  they  are  not  pale-faced, 
but  high-colored,  and  come  even  not 
without  a  degree  of  grace  into  the  au- 
tumnal landscape. 

And  this  red-faeedness  of  the  people 
is  a  great  point  in  the  description  of 
Capo  Cod.  For,  while  th«^  earth  gradu- 
ally loses  its  color  and  all  its  signs  of 
vignr,  as  we  travel  towards  the  end  of 
this  path  in  the  sands,  we  see  that  the 
lord  of  nature,  on  the  contrary,  remains 
ruddy  and  strong-featured.  Neither 
the  weakness  of  the  land,  nor  the  extra- 
ordinary strengrti  of  the  circumambient 
waters  and  winds  has  been  able  to 
produce  degeneracy  of  the  race  of 
man.  lie  has  buftVtod  the  waves, 
and  overmastered  them.  He  has  sailed 
in  the  very  eyes  and  teeth  of  the 
winds.  lie  has  fixed  the  floating 
sands,  by  planting  them  with  beach- 
grass;  has  s(»wn  the  pine-trees  in  fur- 
rows; has  set  oaks  on  the  hill-tops, 
that,  when  the  winds,  rising  in  their 
might,  threaten  to  tear  him  from  the 
land,  he  may  have  something  to  hold  on 
to ;  has  planted  the  barren  shore  with 
Indian  com,  putting  a  dead  '*  hor.se- 
foot"  in  every  hill ;  has  grown  potatoes 
from  sea- weed  down  to  the  very  line  of 
high-water-mark ;  has  turned  the  mud 
of  flats  to  oysters  ;  has  dried  the  cod 
from  the  great  deep  into  codfish ;  and 
has  manufactured  the  sea  itself  into 
salt.  Thus  has  man  made  himself  mas- 
ter ;  and  though,  in  struggling  with  the 
earth,  to  till  it,  he  has  sometimes  come 
upon  his  hip,  like  Jacob  wre.stUng  with 
the  trngel,  and  though  he  has  often  been 
pinched  by  the  wind,  and  jammed 
against  the  leeward  shore,  yet,  after  all, 
he  has  fi>ught  the  life-long  battle  with 
the  natural  elements  triumphantly,  and 
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•dll  hangs  oat  his  flag  of  viotory  in  the 
red  of  hia  face. 

Tha  Cape  Codder  ia  hardy  and  vigor- 
ooa,  and  may  empliatically  he  said  to 
be  A  aelf-ronde  mnn — external  nature 
baring  done  so  Uttle  for  him.  If  the 
bone  of  thia  youug  country  may  be 
ei>nitidored  as  yet  somewhat  in  the 
nistle,  it  is  not  so  with  that  of  this 
Capo.  Its  bone  i^  mature,  and  its  mus- 
cle alKO  is  as  hard  as  rope*8  end  and 
bowline.  Oft  pelted  by  storms,  and 
riddled  by  gales ;  now  buried  in  snow- 
banks, and  never  quite  sure  of  his  foot- 
ing in  the  sands  ;  now  petrified  by  east 
windx*  fresh  from  Greenland  and  the  ice- 
islands,  and  then,  in  hot  summer  days, 
when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  to 
break  the  glnzed  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean,  baked  as  if  he  were  on 
ostrich  egf^ ;  obliged  constantly  to  har- 
ass the  rturfaoe  of  the  earth,  in  order 
to  extort  from  it  even  a  niggardly  in- 
cieaae ;  and,  finally,  driven  in  despair 
to  the  wall  of  the  sea,  and  in  straits 
eompelled  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
ocea:i  with  line,  hook,  and  sinker,  and 
tn  rez  its  surface  with  his  keels,  the 
Cape  Cod  man  has  to  fight  his  way 
through  existence  as  a  gladiator  his 
way  out  of  the  ring.  Of  course,  the 
feebler  children   die    early ;    but    the 

Bt>wD  man   is  all   thews  and  sinews. 
is  nerves  are  of  whalebone,  and  his 
akin  will  keep  out  water  like  oakum. 

But,  while   this  hardness  of  nature 
seems  only  to  develop  a  superior  hard- 
in  the  frame  ut  man,   all   lower 


animals  are  ground  down  in  the  face 
against  it.  We  saw  but  few  of  them 
anywhere,  and  these  mostly  stunted. 
Scarcely  a  dog  yelped  at  us  from  one 
•ad  of  the  Cape  to  the  other ;  for  dogs 
da  not  thrive  well  on  fish  ;  and,  besides, 
the  waves  are  there  to  do  the  barking. 
Bat  one  would  suppose  it  a  very  para- 
(fise  fi>r  cats ;  yet,  as  there  are  no  mice 
but  water-rats,  so  all  the  cats  are  cat- 
fish. And,  accordingly,  in  all  our  lying 
awake  to  listen  to  tlie  vespers  which  the 
waves  on  the  beaches  chanted  through 
the  livelong  hours  of  night,  we  heard 
Bot  a  single  charivari.  Sailors,  too,  are 
BoCivrioasly  hard  on  horses;  and  drift 
Mad.  like  Jordan,  makes  a  hard  road  to 
timveL  Moreover,  a  mule  in  the  sand 
is  apt  to  be  stubborn.  But  a  soft  road 
kwtfll  soited  for  the  small  breed  of 
Wmai  called  ponies  ;  for,  their  peculiar 
liiek  being,  to  throw  their  rider  over 
tiKir  brad,  and  trot  back  home  without 
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him,  whenever  they  have  reached  a  suf- 
ficiently inconvenient  distance  away, 
it  is  a  mercy  for  a  man  to  alight  on  a 
bed  of  sand.  We  found  it  so  in  our 
own  person.  Shonghae  fowls  do  not 
thrive  well  here.  Their  tails  do  not 
grow,  and  they  become  so  stupid  as 
scarcely  to  know  how  to  set  one  foot 
before  the  oUier — making:  awkward, 
uncertain  movements,  as  if  they  were 
on  stilts,  or  even  walking  on  their  owa 
eggs.  At  the  cattle-show  in  the  county- 
town,  where  we  happened  to  be  present 
the  native  breeds  were  all  inferior. 
Whatever  was  big  and  fat,  was  foreifipa 
bom,  or,  at  least,  of  blood  not  striony 
capeish.  Such  was  their  great  Ayr- 
shire bull — as  huge  a  monster  as  the 
Trojan  horse,  or  the  whale  which,  in 
attempting  to  jump  the  Cape,  landed 
himself,  with  ell  his  tusks  and  blubber, 
high  and  dry  on  the  sands.  All  the  fat 
pigs  wore  Lady  Suffolks ;  all  the  bat- 
tering-rams were  Southdowns ;  and  all 
the  hens  that  laid  golden  eggs  were 
born  Poles.  In  fuot,  the  only  native 
animals  at  all  worth  the  showing,  were 
the  men  themselves.  One  in  particu- 
lar there  was  at  the  plowing-match, 
who  reminded  us  of  that  Triptolemua 
of  Eleusis,  to  whom,  first  ol  mortals, 
Ceres  taught  the  use  of  the  plow. 
Cincinnatus  himself  could  not  have 
bent  over  the  tails  with  broader 
shoulders,  nor  a  nose  more  truly  Ro- 
man. Between  his  legs  and  the  length 
of  his  furrows  there  was  a  certain  cor- 
respondence. When  standing  upright, 
he  cast  a  shadow  over  half  Uie  scene, 
and  dwarfed  the  oxen  before  him  till 
they  looked  scarcely  bigger  than  rats. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ridge  of  drift- 
sand  are  remarkably  thrifty.  One  sees 
nowhere  indications  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion. But,  while  most  of  the  people  are 
independent  in  their  circumstances, 
there  is  not  much  wealth,  and  no  show  of 
it  The  Grecian  column  will,  indeed,  fol- 
low the  traveler  all  the  way  down  the 
Cape,  though  Greece  may  seem  further 
off  than  ever ;  nor  can  all  the  window- 
blinds  on  the  houses  make  the  place  ap- 
Eear  in  the  least  degree  like  Venice. 
[ere  he  will  see  a  Doric  entablature 
pierced  by  five  small  windows,  and  there 
a  court-house  in  the  form  of  an  antique 
temple,  but  with  its  roof  bristling  with 
half  a  dozen  stacks  of  tall,  Yankee  chim- 
neys. Yet  tliis  show  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, if  it  does  not  always  indi- 
cate good  taste,   is  a  certain  sign  of 
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thrift.  The  man,  who  builds  his  honsd 
with  a  front  like  an  Athenian  temple, 
is  sure  to  be  a  financially  success- 
ful one,  and,  generally,  a  man  who  has 
earned  his  own  money ;  for  they  who 
inherit  fortunes  being  often  traveled 
men,  or  cultivated  by  some  considerable 
amount  of  reading,  know  that  the 
pubhc  edifices  of  the  old  Greeks  do 
not  suit  the  purpose  of  our  modem 
housekeeping.  Thug,  every  successful 
captain  of  a  ship,  who  comes  home  to 
build  a  house  in  the  sands,  must  have 
Grecian  pillars.  He  has  got  the  money, 
and  he  will  have  a  cottage  front  like 
the  Parthenon.  Nothing  can  stop  him. 
But  the  thrift  of  Cape  Cod  is  not  of 
that  kind  which  follows  fawning.  Here 
dwells  evidently  an  independent  race  of 
men,  and  all  living  at  arm's  length  of 
each  other.  Even  in  the  towns  the 
houses  do  not  touch,  but  stand  apart. 
Every  one  has  its  separate  inclosure, 
with  plot  of  green-sward,  orchard,  and 
?arden-patch.  House  and  grounds 
lorm  a  distinct  and  independent  estab- 
lishment, leaning  on  no  other  for  its 
support:  and  though,  unfortunately, 
there  are  no  plank-roads  in  these  sands, 
yet  every  front  door  is  approached 
from  the  street  by  a  plank  pathway. 
Nor  do  these  people  generally  occupy 
the  whole  of  their  houses.  They  have 
vacant  apartments,  though  none  to  let. 
The  front  rooms  are  all  furnished  and 
shut  up.  The  family  live  in  the  kitch- 
en. And  they  can  afiford  to  do  so  ;  for 
the  back  part  of  the  house  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  mem- 
bers, while  the  other  half  is  kept  as 
.  neat  as  wax  for  tea-drinkings  and  the 
use  of  company.  Hence,  the  stranger, 
who  goes  stumbling  through  the  un- 
lighted  streets  at  night,  may  fancy  him- 
self in  a  Turkish  town,  or  an  aoul  of 
the  Circassians.  He  can  no  more 
descry  the  light  of  a  candle  than  if 
he  were  in  the  centre  of  Ethiopia.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  stir  much  abroad  after 
nightfall  in  these  streets  filled  with 
painted  wooden  posts,  is  to  set  man- 
traps for  one's  self,  and  present  the 
rery  sorest  temptations  to  Frovidence. 
For,  inevitably,  at  this  C4»mer  you  bark 
your  shins— at  that,  you  break  your 
neok.  A  Chinese  lantern  here  would 
not  be  an  unmeaning  joke.  Still,  eveiy 
native,  doubtless,  knows  the  way  to  his 
habitation  in  the  darkest  night,  as  well 
as  a  bee  to  its  cell  in  the  hive.  And  no 
Spaniard  goes  to  bed  earlier.    He  does 


his  work  by  daylight,  and  economizes 
candles.     All  his  habits  are  simple  and 
natural.     He   dines  on  thet  stroke  of 
noon.   He  takes  his  tea — rather  weak — 
at  the  hour  when  the  merchant  in  the 
city  sits  down  to  dinner,  and  he  gets 
up  in  the   morning  just  as    the  town 
snob  is  going  to  bed.     His  fare,  too,  is 
simple — at  breakfast,  fish — at  dinner, 
fish — fish  fried,  broiled,  boiled,  baked, 
and  chowdered  !      Though,  probably, 
there  is  not  one  housewife  in  ten  that 
has  not  a  pie,  or  a  loaf  of  cake,  stowed 
away  somewhere.     And  you  shall  no- 
where  eat  such    delectable     **  apple- 
slump"' — nowhere     such     dough-nuts, 
scarcely  even  in  Connecticut — nowhere 
such  baked  clams,  out  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.     There  is, 
also,  a  love  of  junketing  and  tea-drink- 
ing, when  neighbors  come  together  in 
winter  evenings,  and  when  lassies  as- 
semble of  an  afternoon  at  a  **  quilting," 
making  the  bridal  bed-spread  with  in- 
numerable   stitches,    and    squares    of 
white  calico,  upon  each   of  which  is 
written,  in  indelible  ink,  the  name  of 
the  fair  sempstress  who  presented  it. 
On  these  occasions  the  number  of  hot 
biscuits  and  sweet  cakes  served  up  is 
almost  incredible ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing after  one,  we  have  seen  with  our 
own  eyes    a  small  Cape  boy  make  a 
hearty  breakfast  of    pound-cake  with 
plums  in  it. 

After  all,  life  on  the  Cape  is  more 
like  holiday  than  one  might  suppose 
who  had  never  been  there.  For,  the 
men  being  mostly  sea-faring,  they  do 
their  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
rather  than  at  home.  The  Cape  Codder 
is  omnipresent.  He  casts  his  line  wher- 
ever there  are  codfish.  If  there  is  a 
school  of  bass  or  mackerel  on  any  coast, 
he  is  after  them  with  his  seine.  He 
chases  whales  from  the  southern  frozen 
zone  to  the  northern,  and  will  doubtless, 
some  day,  throw  his  harpoons  in  the 
open  sea  at  the  pole.  In  all  the  steam- 
ers, liners,  packets,  he  is  captain  and 
first  mate.  On  the  high  seas,  or  the 
coast,  there  is  no  better  man  to  handle 
a  ship.  You  find  him  in  all  the  craok 
clippers,  and  if  a  fore-and-aft  schooner 
runs  her  nose  into  any  strange  place, 
ten  to  one  there  is  at  her  helm  a  Cape 
Codder.  He  has  also  been  in  his  day  a 
fiffhting  man.  Some  of  our  proudest 
frigates  have  been  sailed  by  him;  he 
was  on  the  lakes  in  the  last  war  with 
England,  and  threw  up  his  cap  there ; 
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and  as  for  priTateering,  it  is  that  one 
tiDon^  all  the  trades  of  which  he  is  Jack 
tiiat  he  likes  best  to  turn  his  hand  to. 
Tboagh  not  much  of  a  fist  at  marching 
00  the  land,  the  Cape  Codder,  neverthe- 
less, was  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga, 
besides  having  fought  the  French  and 
Indians  in  the  old  wars,  and  shouldered 
anns  at  Quebec.  But  when,  having 
niled  all  the  seas,  and  roved  the  world 
OTer.  he  comes  back  to  his  cot  in  the 
■tnds,  the  short  season  he  spends  at 
liome  is  a  holiday.  Then  give  him  a 
fast  horse,  and  his  good  wife,  or  sweet- 
heart by  his  side.  lie  must  go  to  see 
lU  his  cousins.  Nor  does  any  man  have 
so  many  uncles  and  aunts  and  kindred 
efrarioas  degrees.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
die  inhabitants  are  first  cousins,  or  call 
themselves  such.  Therefore,  when  the 
mariner  comes  home  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  good  deal  of  shaking  of 
hands  and  merry-making.  Everybody 
mast  tell  him  the  news,  and  he  in  return 
most  tell  everybody  of  his  adventures 
OD  sea  and  shore.  He  has  probably 
teen  the  sea-serpent — at  least,  a  mer- 
maid— a  whale — the  elephant  in  his 
own  country — or  the  Grand  Mogul. 
Wndoubtedly,  the  longest  yams  are 
^QD  on  Cape  Cod  which  are  spun  any- 
where in  this  country.  And  be  it  ob- 
served  that  the  Cupe  Cod  man,  let  him 
to  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may, 
li  tore  to  come  back.  His  local  tastes 
never  die  out ;  and  where'er  he  roams, 
at  every  step  away,  he  drags  a  lengthen- 
iag  cable.  If  he  run  a  packet  between 
Boston  and  some  other  of  our  principal 
•M-port  cities,  he  does  not  remove  his 
fuDuy  to  town,  but  the  moment  he  gets 
00  shore  hies  away  to  the  Cape.  He 
doea  not  like  the  air  of  great  cities, 
aod  cannot  really  feel  at  home  anywhere 
that  there  is  not  sand  under  his  feet,  or 
even  a  little  of  it  running  over  his  shoe- 
^oarterv. 

This  disposition  to  keep  holiday,  wo 
ODold  not  but  notice  at  the  oounty  cattle- 
ihow.  There  was,  indeed,  not  much  to 
be  Been  or  heard — only  the  farmer's  old 
••Bright"  and  '•  Gelding,*'  with  his  ever- 
laiting  ••  gee-up"  and  "  haw-tu" — only  a 
few  pumpkins  that  might  make  the  na- 
tifo  month  water  a  little  to  look  at,  a 
few  cranberries,  big  as  your  thumb,  and 
dariL  as  mahogany,  which  it  is  miscbiev- 
ooaly  said  the  Cape  girls  stain  their 
^cfka  with — only  a  sh(»w  of  Mexican 
Cot  corn-stalks  a  doxen  feet  high,  just 
to  ahow  what  the  Cape  sand  could  do— 


a  specimen  or  two  of  **  quilting*'  and 
domestic  stocking-knitting — some  curi- 
ous attempts  in  worsted  fine  art,  and 
even  the  beautiful  vanity  of  cotton  lace, 
and  crocheting.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  little  to  bo  seen,  everybody  came  to 
see  it.  They  came  three  women  in  a 
gig,  and  whole  families  in  carryalls  with 
tops  of  painted  canvas.  There  were 
farmers  in  homespun,  Quakers  in  drab, 
sailors  in  tarpaulins,  and  retired  cap- 
tains in  black  broadcloth.  Besides  a 
few  great  ladies  in  silks,  and  bonneta 
worn  falling  in  the  neck,  there  were  any 
number  of  good,  plain,  buxom  house- 
wives in  their  best  bombasines  and  cali- 
coes, most  of  them  with  bevies  of 
daughters,  all  high-rigged,  in  curls,  in 
flounces,  with  petticoats  trimmed  with 
lace,  and  all  their  ribbons  flying.  We 
saw  very  pretty  girls  in  swings,  and 
very  eager  youths  buying  jack-knives, 
whips  with  whalebone  in  the  handle,  and 
razors,  warranted  to  shave,  for  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece.  Every  small  child'a 
mouth  was  running  over  with  sugar* 
candy,  every  man's  with  tobacco,  and 
every  good-looking  woman's  with  smiles. 
All — men,  women,  and  children — were 
most  busily  doing  nothing — staring 
and  seeing  nothing — moving  hither  ana 
thither,  and  going  nowhere — and  all 
appeared  to  be  excessively  delighted, 
whoever  had  no  baker's  gingerbread 
in  his  pockets,  had  peanuts  in  them ; 
and  if  any  father  of  a  family  had  neg- 
lected to  stuff  his  coat-tails  with  buna 
for  the  children  at  home,  be  sure  his 
better  half  had  not  forgotten  to  fill  her 
**  working  bag"  with  lions  and  elephanta 
in  cake,  and  dogs  and  cats  in  sugar. 
Almost  every  one  seemed  to  have  bought 
something,  and  nobody  looked  as  though 
he  had  been  •*sold."  They  that  had 
got  rattles  were  tickled,  and  so  were 
they  who  had  only  straws.  And  when 
finally,  at  the  close  of  the  day«  the  bhisa 
band  came  down  the  street  playing  the 
old  tune  of  '*The  girl  I  left  behind 
me,"  we  remember  to  have  said  to 
ourselves  that  it  was  the  happiest 
holiday  we  had  aeen  aince  we  were  in 
Spain. 

One,  of  course,  does  not  go  to  Cape 
Cod  for  adventures.  The  most  that  can 
be  expected  to  happen  to  him  there  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  is,  per- 
haps, to  get  rather  badly  stuck  in  the 
sand.  Still  all  travelers  are  bound  to  have 
adventures;  and  we  must,  therefore, 
make  the  most  of  our  little  incident,  or« 
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Athor,  more  observation  on  the  road.  So 
our  story  runs  as  follows : 

It  is  not  strange  that  looomotiye  civil- 
ization should  not  yet  have  reached  the 
end  of  the  Cape ;  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  railroad  should  have  gone  as 
far  as  it  has  before  being  effectually  run 
into  the  c^round.  At  any  rate  we  reverted 
to  the  old,  cast-off  stage-coach  at  a  point 
on  the  Cape  very  nearly  amidships. 
The  day  being  as  beautiful  as  the  last 
rose  of  autumn,  we  were  naturally 
tempted  to  take  a  seat  on  the  coach-box ; 
and,  seeing  no  person  present  at  all  re- 
sembling a  driver,  we  waived  the  cere- 
mony of  asking  leave,  and  straightway 
invited  ourselves  up.  But,  as  we  sat 
there  quietly  looking  at  the  different 
out  of  the  tails  of  the  four  horses, 
we  were  taken  by  surprise  at  seeing 
a  small  boy  climb  to  the  seat  by  our 
side,  and  gather  up  the  reins,  as  if  he 
were  reallyjgoing  to  drive  the  coach 
himself.  We  looked  at  the  boy  again, 
and  thought  surely  he  could  not  be 
tamed  of  ten,  though  we  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  twelve,  being  small 
for  his  age.  And  this  boy,  said  we  to 
ourselves,  is  evidently  going  to  drive 
this  ooach-and-four  to  Orleans !  We 
immediately  took  out  our  glass,  and  in- 
apectod  him  closely.  Was  he  Phsston? 
It  80,  he  would,  doubtless,  set  the  Cape 
on  fire  before  getting  to  the  first  stop- 
ping-place. An  old  whip  he  certainly 
was  not.  Was  he  a  whip  at  all  ?  There 
he  sat  on  the  box.  a  boy  apparently  ten 
years  of  age,  and  his  legs  barely  long 
enough  for  him  to  reach  the  foot-board. 
By-and-by,  he  encouraged  his  team  up 
a  hill  with  his  voice,  for  whip  he  had 
not  yet  taken  in  hand ;  but  his  chirrup 
had  the  clear,  decided  ring  of  a  full- 
grown  hostler.*  **Get  along  Chandler 
Bob,**  said  he,  at  length,  addressing  the 
nigh  wheel-horse ;  "  and  you  Jaques,** 
falling  to  the  off-leader.  But  we,  mean- 
while, had  not  said  a  word,  and,  in  fact, 
had  scarcely  made  up  our  mind  what 
to  sav.^  •*  Eh,  there,  Lizzie— what  are 
you  aoing  ?*'  called  out  the  young  Jehu 
to  the  rather  restless  mare  on  the  nigh 
lead.  Still  we  said  nothing ;  but,  screw- 
ing our  glass  firmly  into  our  right  eye, 
looked,  at  intervals,  sharply  at  Uie  boy. 
Besides  his  ihick  buckskin  gloves  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  in  the 
least  degree  professional.  He  neither 
wore  a  pea-jacket,  nor  was  he  in  bis 
shirt-sleeves.  His  single-breasted  jacket, 
battoaed  close  in  the  neokt  was  a  plain 


drab ;  and  around  his  neck  was  a  clean* 
modest  turn-over  collar,  such  as  is  com- 
monly worn  by  boys  of  tender  age. 
**  Hunter  !**  he  exclaimed  threatenin^y, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  offering  to  strike 
the  off- wheeler  with  the  slack  of  his 
reins.  Whereupon  •'Hunter*'  mended 
his  pace,  and  we  continued  our  obser- 
vations. The  boy's  hat  was  a  nice  felt, 
and  of  a  modest  color  corresponding  with 
that  of  his  dress.  A  bourgeois,  well-to-do 
in  the  world,  would  not  dress  his  son  any 
better.  And  his  looks  were  in  keeping 
with  his  dress — his  complexion  being 
a  healthy  brown,  almost  an  olive,  but 
with  no  red  in  it,  more  like  the  bark  of 
the  rose  than  its  flower.  Being  so 
young,  his  features,  of  course,  were  not 
^et  very  definitely  chiseled,  but  showed, 
indistinctly,  the  outlines  of  a  future  man- 
liness. Only  his  eye  was  already  per- 
fect— being  a  large  dark  gray,  and 
thickly  shaded  by  long  black  lashes. 

**  Steady,  Lizzie,"  ho  cried,  for  the 
mare,  which  was  a  little  gay,  was  still 
inclined  to  fret  occasionally. 

Ajid  now,  taking  down  our  glass,  we 
entered  into  some  conversation  with  the 
young  expert,  for  such  he  was,  beyond 
all  question.  The  first  inquiry  one 
generally  makes  of  boys  of  tliis  age  is, 
'•  What  is  your  name  ?*'  Wo  used  a 
little  circumlocutory  politeness,  bat 
managed  to  find  out  tliat  the  lnd*s  name 
was  James.  The  second  question  natu- 
rally is,  "  How  old  are  you,  my  boy  ?•* 
And  we  also  contrived  to  get  this  infor- 
mation from  the  little  man  without  giv- 
ing offense.  Then,  as  James  occasion- 
ally throw  out  his  foot  with  a  sideward 
motion,  in  making  his  appeals  to 
**  Hunter,**  we  were  curious  to  know  the 
reason  of  it. 

••Hunter,"  said  he,  *•  keeps  an  eye 
on  me  from  behind  his  blinder,  and 
whenever  he  sees  this  motion  of  the 
foot,  he  tliinks  I  am  going  to  kick  him." 

'•And  how  long  may  it  be  since  yon 
began  to  drive  a  coaoh  ?" 

••  I  go  to  school ;  but  I  have  driven 
more  or  less  since  I  was  eight  jrean 
old.'* 

••  Bat  how  oonld  you  drive  a  ooaoh 
when  yoa  were  only  eight?" 

'•  Bly  father  began  with  lashing  me 
on  to  the  box,  to  prevent  my  falling  off; 
for  I  oouldn't  then  reach  the  foot-board, 
and  I  drove  so." 

By  thb  time  onr  interest  b  James 
had  risen  to  a  high  point,  and  we.  aftar- 
wazdalaaDiid  finm  oAan  tbat  dna  ao- 
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eocmt  of  himself  was  strictly  trao. 
Shoald  we  ask  him  to  take  a  cigar  with 
m  ?  Plainly  not.  Here  was  a  specimen 
of  **  Young  America"  whoso  patriotism 
•▼idently  did  not  consist  in  smoking 
and  chewing.  He  talked  familiarly 
with  his  horses,  bat  did  not  swear  at 
them.  There  was  nothing  of  the  vulgar 
stege-driver  aboat  the  lad,  no  taking  on 
of  airs,  no  slang  in  his  language,  no 
brag.  He  had  not  even  the  usual  frolic 
and  roguery  of  his  years.  He  did  not 
crack  bis  whip — using  it  only  to  threat- 
en the  little  vagabonds  who  attempted 
to  climb  up  on  the  rack  behind ;  and 
there  was  no  laughing  in  his  eyes  which 
indicated  that  he  was  going  to  tip  the 
coach  over.  His  face  was  that  oi  one 
who  had  taken  responsibility  upon  him- 
self, and  felt  equal  to  it.  It  beamed 
with  intelligence,  but  the  expression  of 
it  was  firm,  eelf-restraining,  and  even 
demure.  The  impending  shadow  of  a 
coming  man  darkened  in  it  the  bright- 
nets  of  the  school- boy.  We  afterwards 
learned  that  for  pluck  the  little  fellow 
had  not  his  equal  in  all  the  country 
round.  If  by  chance  there  was  a  horse 
m  the  stable  that  nobody  dared  drive, 
he  would  beg  his  father  to  let  him  do  it. 
And.  long  before  leaving  the  coach-box, 
we  came  distinctly  to  the  conclusion 
that  James — we  never  should  have 
thought  of  calling  him  Jimmy — by  the 
time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
would  be  **up'*  for  Congress.  For 
■uely  the  boy  who,  at  twelve  years  of 
9ge^  can  drive  a  four-in-hand,  with  a 
nettleeome  **  Lizzie*'  among  them,  will, 
in  the  course  of  another  ten,  bo  compe- 
tent to  manage  such  an  ass  as  the  sove- 
reign people.  Indeed,  now-a-days,  a 
thoroofffa-ored  hostler  might  not  be  so 
unsuitable  a  hero  for  cleansing  the  Au- 
nan  stables  of  our  federal  politics.  So, 
hoxrah  for  the  Cape  Cod  boy,  James ! 
He  took  U8  into  Orleans  in  good  style, 
having  made  his  timo  to  a  minute ;  with 
**Iizae*'  only  a  little  frothy,  but  scarce- 
ly a  wet  hair  on  either  "*  Chandler  Bob," 
or  •'  Honter." 

We  left  the  Cape  not  without  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  regret  Perhaps  it  was 
pwtly  because  of  the  termination  of  the 
bdiaa  mmnier,  and  we  had  to  say, 

"  Die  eeiidaea  Toge  in  Araojaez 
«Bd  naa  sa  Knde/* 

PwiHilyt  tiM  rerj  pleasant  ^narten  in 

~  i  «•  kid  spiat  the  last  night  of  our 

■ll^  kaif«  bad  something  to 


do  with  it.  The  fact  simply  was,  that 
there  being  a  press  of  company  at  ibm 
inn,  some  kind-hearted  lady,  whether 
young  or  otherwise,  and  to  ourselves 
utterly  unknown,  had  surrendered  the 
use  of  her  own  apartment  for  the  acoom- 
modation  of  a  tired  traveler.  Of  this, 
however,  having  ourselves^  no  know- 
ledge, we  were  taken  quite  aback,  on 
entering  it,  at  seeing  where  we  were, 
and,  but  for  the  lateness  of  the  hoDi, 
would  have  stoutly  refused  taking  ad- 
vantage of  such  too  generous  hospitality. 
Under  the  circumstance,  however,  no- 
thing more  could  well  be  done  than, 
considering  that  we  were  standing  in  a 
sanctum,  to  put  off  our  shoes  as  quiokly 
as  possible— which  we  accordingly  did, 
and  gave  them  to  the  **  boots.*'  And 
when  he  had  departed,  and  the  door  was 
locked,  taking  our  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  with  hands  in  pockets,  and 
making  a  complete  gyration  in  our  sur- 
vey of  the  walls,  all  rour  of  which  were 
hung  with  various  kinds  of  female  ap- 
parel, wo  exclaimed  at  last,  '*  What  a 
pretty  pickle  of  codfish  we  are  in  J" 
The  mortification  of  our  gallantry,  in 
having  taken  possession  of  the  apart- 
ment, was  overwhelming.  That  we  had 
not  been  instrumental  in  turning  a  young 
damsel,  and  as  beautiful  as  young,  out 
of  her  chamber,  was,  to  our  mind,  by 
no  means  so  certain.  She  might,  indeed, 
but,  also,  she  might  not,  be  a  spinster. 
There  was  a  neat  case  of  shoes  hanging 
on  the  wall ;  but,  to  have  examined  uiem 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  measure, 
would  have  been  profanation.  We  tried 
to  calm  our  mind  by  the  reflection  that 
they  were  probably  a  foot  in  length,  at 
least ;  but,  somehow,  we  could  not  re- 
frain ifrom  doubting  it.  In  fact,  we  were 
more  than  half  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were  coquettishly  small  and  dainty. 
Then,  as  to  the  hoops — but  there  were 
none  to  bo  seen.  They  were,  probably, 
standing  up  in  the  closet ;  but  even  from 
their  size,  could  we  have  seen  them,  no 
certain  inference  could  have  been  drawn 
respecting  the  size  of  the  wearer.  In- 
deed, all  the  hoops  we  had  noticed  on 
the  Cape  were  entirely  out  of  fashion- 
able proportion,  seemmg  scarcely  big- 
ger, m  comparison  with  those  worn  m 
the  great  cities,  than  strawborry-basketa 
when  they  first  come.  But  the  good 
book  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  tncro 
could  certainly  be  no  harm  in  read- 
ing that.  So  we  began  with  the  fly- 
leaif. 
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"  From to  her  dear  niece ." 

A  niece  !  we  ezclaimedt  reverentlj  clos- 
ing the  book.  A  niece  !  And  the  next 
moment  oar  hand  grasped  the  beil- 
rope.  We  were  going  to  summon  the 
waiter  to  give  us  a  sofa,  or  three  chairs, 
in  the  parlor,  rather  than  deprive  a  per- 
son, evidently  of  tender  years,  and,  no 
doubt,  delicate  sensibilities,  of  her  lodg- 
ing, when  suddenly  our  eye  fell  on  a 
little  poem,  entitled  Live  by  the  Way^ 
which  had  been  cut  from  a  newspaper, 
and  pinned  on  the  walL  It  ran  on  after 
tiiis  fashion : 

**  In  the  youth  of  the  heart,  ere  the  glorious 

ray, 
That  was  bom  of  life's  morning,  has  faded 

away ; 
While  the  light  lingers  yet  in  the  eyes  that  are 

dear, 
And  the  voices  we  love  still  remain  with  as 

here; 
While  the  wine  is  yet  red,  and  the  stars  are 

yet  bright, 
And  the  winds  and  the  waves  bring  us  music 

by  night ; 
When  the  warm  blood  leaps  up,  when  the 

forests  resound, 
With  the  tread  of  the  horse  and  the  bay  of  the 

hound, 
O !  ever  and  always,  as  long  as  we  may. 
As  we  journey  through  life,  Ut  u$  live  by  the 

vjay** 


This  hit  us  pat.  It  at  once  calmed 
every  nerve,  and  we  said,  Yes  !  this  ia 
the  true  philosophy  of  life.  Especially 
let  a  man  on  his  travels  live  as  he  goes 
along,  and  sleep  where  he  can,  giving' 
God  thanks  first,  and  next,  to  woman. 
We  will  even  lay  us  down  and  sleep, 
happy  in  the  belief  that  some  good  soul 
has  gladly  yielded  her  couch  to  the 
stranger,  and  is  enjoying  a  beautiful 
satisraction  in  the  thought  that  the 
favored  one  will  never  know  unto  whom 
to  return  his  thanks^-ezcept  to  God 
only.  And  so  we  actually  laid  our  head 
on  the  pillow,  likening  ourselves  to  a 
Mungo  Park  succored  by  the  hand  of 
woman  in  a  strange  land,  where  there 
was  none  else  to  help  him.  We  slept 
well.  And  the  next  morning,  on  open- 
ing our  window,  which  looked,  as  all 
bed-chambers  should,  towards  the  east, 
and  seeing  the  dear  Cape  lie  stretched 
out  far  into  the  sea  ben)re  us,  we  gave 
to  the  sands  our  parting  benediction-^ 
not  forgetting  the  fair  ones  who  inhabit 
them,  but  wishing  them  all  sorts  of  good 
things  we  could  think  of,  down,  eveot 
to  lots  of  whalebone,  and  plenty  of 
cranberries  with  which  to  make  their 
naturally  red  cheeks  still  redder 
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MR.  MORLEY,  of  London,  England, 
who  is  well  known,  in  the  world  of 
letters,  as  the  author  of  two  scholarly 
and  hiffhly  finished  biographies,  the  one 
of  Pahssy  the  potter,  and  the  other  of 
Cardan  the  physician,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  "trilogy"  by  telling  us 
the  truth  about  the  famous  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  the 
expositor  of  Reuchlin,  the  alley  of 
Luther  and  Zuingle,  and  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  learned  works  on  magic 
that  we  have. 

Where  Agrippa  is  known,  he  is 
known  as  a  magician.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  everybody  knew  that  he  was 
in  commerce  with  the  devil,  to  whom 
he  had  sold  his  soul.  Charitable  Butler 
only  says  that 

"  Agrippa  kept  a  Stvjpan  pug 
r  th  garb  and  habit  of  a  do^. 
That  was  his  tutor,  and  the  cur 
Read  to  the  occult  philosopher, 


And  taught  him  subtly  to  maintain 
All  other  sciences  are  vain." 

But  Southey  copies  a  monkish  tale 
describing  his  study : 

**  The  letters  were  written  with  blood  therein. 
And  the  leaves  were  made  of  dead  man's 
skin." 

And  there  was  no  doubt,  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  such  was 
the  fact,  and  that  the  wretched  sorcerer 
had  been  better  burnt  We  shall  now 
see,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Morley, 
what  basis  underlay  this  opinion.  The 
task  should  be  the  more  grateful,  as  it 
must  incidentally  open  up  a  page  in  the 
world's  history  which  we,  at  all  events, 
in  fast  America,  are  hastening  to 
forget ;  also,  because  it  can  hardly 
foil  to  shed  some  not  uncertain  light 
upon  the  commencement  of  that  great 
struggle  for  freedom  of  thought   and 
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opinion  which  we  call  the  Reformation. 
Viewed  from  so  lofty  an  eminence  as 
the  life  of  Agrippa — who,  sorcerer  or 
BOt«  was  a  scholar,  not  second  to  Eras- 
mas,  a  theologian  of  high  degree,  a 
learned  physician,  a  famous  soldier,  a 
lawyer  of  note,  and,  perhaps,  the  first 
physicist  of  his  day — that  memorable 
passage  in  history  cannot  but  be  seen 
to  advantage. 

Three  years  after  the  birth  of  Lather, 
and  nearly  twelve  months  before  that  of 
Zningle,  a  son  was  bom  to  the  noble 
house  of  Nettesheim,  of  Cologne,  poor 
hot  faithful  servants  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.     This  son  was  named  Cor- 
nelias, and,  as  it  appears,  the  further 
same  of  Agrippa  was  added,  in  obedi- 
ence to  ancient  custom,    because  the 
child  had  entered  the  world  feet  fore- 
most.   Cologne,  where  the  boy  received 
bis  education,  was   a  place  of  mach 
trade  and  intellectual  movement     Ex- 
ercised now  for  many  years  by  a  fierce 
strife   between  handicraft  and   priest- 
eraft,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
ktter  at  last — from  having  been  priest- 
ridden,  the  people  rode  their  priests. 
A   place,   too,   of    strange    humor    in 
letters  :  out  of  five  hundred  and  thirty 
boi>ks    printed  there,  between    1463 — 
when  the  first  printing  ofiice  was  es- 
tablished— and  1500,  fourteen  only  were 
Latin  classics,  and  five  hundred  and  six- 
teen canonists,  scholastics,  and  the  like. 
8ach  was  the  food  on  which  the  mind 
of  young  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  reared. 
Launched  into  the  world  as  secretary 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First, 
with  barely  a  promise  of  beard  to  his 
chin,  the   youth   won   favor    from  his 
royal  master  by  his  vigor,  zeal,  and 
extraordinary  proficiency  as  a  linguist 
lie  was  employed  on  various  diplomatic 
missions,  in  a  subordinate  rank,  per- 
haps,   before    he    was   twenty ;   found 
himself  at  last  at  Paris,  in  the  heat  of 
a  controversy  touching  the  regency  of 
Castile,  alike  churned  by  Ferdmand  of 
Spain  and  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The 
crown  of  Castile  having  passed,  at  the 
death   of    Isabella,  to     her    daughter, 
Joanna  and  her  husband,  Philip,  son  of 
Maximilian,  was  suddenly  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Philip  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight;  and  theouestion  arose,  which  of 
th«»  two  fathers  should  be  regent — the  fa- 
ther of  the  late  monarch  Philip,  or  the 
father  of  Joanna,  in  whoso    right  the 
sovereign  title  had  lain.     While  each 
monarch    was    striving    to    carry    his 


point,  the  kingdom  was  abandoned  to 
anarohy,    which,  spreading,    shook  all 
law  and  authority  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia, and  opened  a  glorious  field  for  so 
enterprising  a  sovereign  as  Maximilian. 
On  this,  the  student  of  twenty  acted. 
High  on  a  craggy  spur  of  the  Pyrenees 
stand  the    strong  fort  and    town    of 
Tarragon ;  this  Cornelius  with  a  small 
band  seized,  and  held  for  his  master  the 
emperor.     Then  swiftly  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  Villarodona,  where  the  house 
of  the  emperor's  chief    agent  in  the 
province    was  to  be  protected  against 
an  army  of  rustics  in  open  revolt :  and 
here,  a  few  days  afterward,  the  scholar 
and  his  friends  found  themselves  be- 
sieged.   Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
support  from  without  they  fied  to  a 
strong  tower  in   the  vicinity,   whither 
the  furious  peasantry  followed   them, 
vowing  that  they  must  have  the  life  of 
**the   Gorman,"   meaning,    of  course, 
poor  Agrippa.     Many  perilous  weeks 
the  little  band  lay  in  the  strong  tower, 
listening  o'  nights  to  the  shouts  of  their 
angry  jailers  in  the  valley  beneath,  and 
speculating  with  fearful  anxiety  on  the 
probable  duration  of  their  scanty  stock 
of  provisions.     On  one  side  of  the  crag 
whereon  stood  the  castle,  a  lake  spread 
several  miles  northward.      This  lake, 
known    to    the   castle-keeper    as    the 
Black  Lake,  was  accessible  from  the 
castle  by  a  narrow  pathway  which  the 
besiegers  had  not  guarded  ;  if  the  be- 
sieged  had  but    a    boat,    they    might 
escape  that  way.     Garrison  and  castle- 
keeper  confessed  that  they  know  no 
way  of  procuring  a  boat     Subtle  Cor- 
nelius A^ippa  undertook  the  business. 
There  was  a  boy  in  the  castle,  son  of  the 
keeper,  a  lad  of  shrewdness  and  nerve  : 
him,  the  German   painted   with   milk- 
thistle  and  juice  of  other  herbs,  befouled 
his  skin  with  shocking  spots  to  imitate 
leprosy,  rubbed  his  hair  into  a  rough 
bunch,  and  sent  him  forth  in  beggar's 
clothes,  with  a  leper's  bell  round  his 
neck — a  dreadful  picture  of  the  outcast 
wretch  to  whom  no  home  was  open. 
The  boy,  well  drilled,  staggered  along 
to  the  guards,  uttering  piteous  prayers 
for  chanty  ;  they,  appalled  at  the  well- 
known   spectacle,  ran   as  from  a  wild 
beast,  and  fiung  him  alms  from  a  dis- 
tance.     Thus   allowed   to    break    the 
lines,  the  boy  went  on  his  errand,  pro- 
cured  a  boat,  and   bore  off  the  belea- 
guered   garrison    in    safety  :    whence 
comes  the  legend  in  Tarragon,  that  a 
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party  of  soldiers,  closely  besieged  in  a 
tower  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Liake,  were,  by  the  diBvilish  arts  of  their 
German  leader,  enabled  to  escape 
through  die  air  on  conveyances  espe- 
cially provided  by  the  Satanic  power. 

Escaped,  whole,  Cornelius  Apjrippa 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  notion  of 
conquering  Tarragon  for  his  master.  Ho 
doffed  the  mail,  and  we  next  find  him  at 
Avignon,  Lyons,  and  thereabouts,  in 
efose  intercourse  with  the  best  scholars 
of  the  day,  but  few  of  whom  would  com- 
pare with  him  in  erudition. 

At  D61e — once  called  Dole  la  joyeuse^ 
but  since  its  capture  by  a  French 
army,  thirty  years  before.  Dole  la  do- 
lenU — he  found  an  opening.  Mistress 
of  D61e  and  of  Burgundy  was  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Maximilian.  To  her  ser- 
vice the  young  scholar  attached  him- 
self. As  an  introduction  to  her  and  the 
learned  world  at  Ddle,  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Reuchlin's  '*  Miri- 
fk)  Word.* 

This  was  a  cabalistic  work.  "  When 
Adam  was  in  Paradise,"  said  certain  of 
the  Rabbis,  •*  the  angel  Raziel  appeared 
to  him  and  gave  him  a  book  containing 
all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  all  the 
divine  wisdom."  This  book,  handed 
down  miraculously  from  generation  to 
generation,  reached  the  hands  of  Solo- 
mon, who  learnt  from  it  his  matchless 
sagacity.  It  was  lost,  perhaps,  or  de- 
stroyed in  some  of  the  Jewish  convul- 
sions ;  but  some  stray  scraps  of  its  cun- 
ning floated  down  the  tide  of  time  to 
certain  Jews  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
embodied  them  in  works  of  high  and 
holy  import.  These  works  were  said 
to  relate  to  the  cahala.  They  purport- 
ed to  furnish  a  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  hidden  meaning  of  scripture, 
which  hidden  meaning  was  to  be  dis- 
covered by  a  subtle  study  of  the  letters, 
words,  and  sentences  of  the  chapters  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Especially  vital 
was  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
names.  It  was  by  a  right  knowledge 
of  names — which,  the  scripture  tells  us, 
are  written  in  heaven — that  the  ancient 
prophets  performed  their  miracles ;  and, 
above  all  other  names  in  importance, 
was  the  name  of  Jehovah.  **  Whoever,** 
said  the  cabalists,  **  knows  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  Jehovah,  has 
the  world  in  his  mouth."  That "  mirifio 
word**  is  a  spell  by  the  aid  of  which  all 
miracles  can  be  performed. 

It  was  upon  this  mirifio  word  that  the 


•*  father  of  the  reformation,"  the  teacher 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  Reuchlin^ 
had  composed  his  great  cabalistic  work, 
weaving  the  Jewish  cabala  into  a  sort 
of  philosophical  system,  and  intermin- 
gling with  it  whatever  seemed  con- 
sistent and  beautiful  in  the  doctrines 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  together  with 
not  a  little  astrological  science.  This 
was  the  work  which  the  soldier,  Corneli- 
us Agrippa,  expounded  with  zealous  en- 
comium before  the  university  of  D61e. 
His  learning,  his  eloquence,  his  impress- 
ive delivery,  carried  everything  before 
them.  Margaret  acknowledged  him  as 
her  servant,  and  the  university  created 
him  a  doctor  of  divinity. 

For  the  still  higher  honor  of  his  noble 
mistress,  Agrippa  now  composed  bis 
first  great  work  to  prove  the  superioritr 
of  woman  over  man.  A  few  of  his 
arguments  illustrate  the  learning  and 
habit  of  thought  of  the  age.  Man  was 
called  Adam,  which  means  Earth;  but 
woman  Eva,  which  means  Life.  By  as 
much,  therefore,  as  life  is  bettor  than 
earth,  woman  excels  man.  Next  comes 
the  idea  which  Bums  has  so  prettily 
versified — that  woman,  being  the  last 
work  of  God,  was  necessarily  the  per- 
fection of  the  adornment  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  Passing  to  physical  con- 
siderations, Agrippa  asserts  that  woman 
is  made  of  purer  matter  than  man,  as 
is  shown  by  her  never  turning  giddy 
from  whatever  height  she  may  look 
down — by  her  superior  buoyancy  to 
man*s  in  water — by  the  fact  that,  when  a 
woman  is  washed,  if  she  wash  in  a 
second  water  she  will  not  soil  it,  where- 
as a  man,  if  he  wash  in  ten  successive 
waters,  will  soil  them  all.  Natural  his- 
tory, likewise,  proves  the  superiority 
of  the  female  sex.  Among  the  eagles, 
the  queens  of  the  air,  there  never  was  a 
male  found;  while  no  female  basilisk, 
the  most  pestilent  of  serpents,  was  ever 
hatched.  With  such  arguments,  inter- 
mingled  with  copious  quotations  from 
sacred  and  profane  writers,  gallant 
Agrippa  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
lord  of  creation  was  really  a  lady. 
What  success  the  thesis  may  have  had 
with  his  royal  mistress,  we  are  left  to 
conjecture ;  but  it  probably  answered 
the  author's  purpose  in  another  quar- 
ter, for  we  find  that,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  its  completion,  he  married  a  gentle 
and  beautiful  Genevoise,  Jane  Louisa 
Tyssie. 

It  was  during  the  honey-moon  that  th« 
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Toung  philosopher,  wholly  unoonRcioiis 
of  imp^'nding  danger,  began  the  la- 
borions  work  of  gathering  all  the  magic- 
al lore,  he  had  acquired,  into  a  book. 
It  was  almost  a  forbidden  topic.  The 
church  disapproved  of  it;  witches 
were  hanged  or  burnt;  still,  Cornelius 
Agrippa  set  about  his  task.  **  I  know 
not,'*  says  he,  •*  whether  it  be  an  unpar- 
donable presumption  in  me  that  I,  a 
man  of  so  very  little  judgment  and 
learning,  should,  in  my  very  youth,  set 
opon  a  business  so  difficult,  so  hard, 
and  so  intricate  as  this.  Whertifore, 
whatsoever  things  have  here  been  alrea- 
dy, and  shall  afterwards  be,  said  by  me, 
I  would  not  have  any  one  assent  to 
them,  nor  shall  I  myself,  any  further 
than  they  shall  not  suffer  the  reprobation 
of  the  universal  church  and  congrega- 
tion of  the  faithful." 

He  divided  the  subject  into  three  heads 
— the  elementary,  the  celestial,  and  the 
terrestrial  world.  After  having,  in  the 
first  book,  discoursed  upon  earth,  air, fire, 
tnd  water,  as  the  four  elements,  and  dis- 
serted upon  their  qualities,  he  goes  on 
to  show  how  all  bodies  possess  *' occult 
powers,*'  which  powers  may  bo  de- 
tected by  signs.  The  grand  principle 
for  their  detection  is  that  '*  like  turns  to 
fike.*'  Therefore,  "if  we  would  obtain 
any  property  or  virtue,  let  us  look  for 
things  or  animals  in  which  such  pro- 
perty or  virtue  is  largely  developed  and 
use  them."  Thus,  to  promote  love, 
take  a  dove ;  to  increase  coldness,  take 
the  heart  or  eyes  of  a  lion  or  cock  ;  to 
make  a  woman  tell  her  secrets,  lay  the 
heart  of  a  screech-owl  over  her  heart 
when  she  is  asleep ;  to  live  long,  eat  a 
▼iper.  Parts  of  animals  that  are  used 
should  be  taken  from  them  while  they 
are  alive.  A  live  duck  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  will  cure  colic,  but 
the  duck  will  die.  The  eye  of  a  serpent, 
if  the  serpent  be  allowed  to  ascape  alive 
after  losing  his  eye,  will  cure  ophthalmia ; 
and  the  tooth  of  a  mole,  which  runs 
away  alive  after  leaving  the  douti8t*8 
hands,  im  certain  to  take  away  tooth- 
ache. The  author  next  proceeds  to 
show  the  influence  of  the  various  planets 
over  eaoj^other,  and  over  the  earth — 
**  not  on^vital,  but  angelical  and  intel- 
lectual gifts  may  be  drawn  from  above.*' 
How  they  are  to  be  drawn  is  left  in 
tome  obscurity ;  the  planets  are  classed 
and  reclassed ;  the  necessity  of  placing 
oiie*8  self  in  conjunction  with  the  one 
vhoae  infloenoe  it  is  desired  to  con- 


ciliate, is  strongly  insisted  upon;  but 
the  actual  modus  operandi  is  not  so 
clear.  However,  by  '*  a  right  under- 
standing of  things  celestial  and  terres- 
trial,*' notable  truths  may  be  discovered. 
Thus  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  civet-cat 
may  be  detected,  namely,  the  power 
of  her  blood,  which,  sprinkled  on  a 
door,  is  a  talisman  against  sorcery ;  the 
power  of  her  eye,  which,  administered 
in  a  decoction,  renders  the  person  who 
takes  it  odious  to  all ;  and  the  power  of 
her  bowel,  which,  taken  internally  in  a 
decoction,  is  a  charm  against  the 
tyranny  of  princes.  So  of  swords  :  a 
bit,  made  out  of  a  sword  wherewith  a 
man  has  been  killed,  will  tame  the 
fiercest  horse,  and  wine,  into  which  has 
been  dipped  a  sword  with  which  men 
have  been  beheaded,  will  cure  fever  and 
ague.  The  stars  operate  on  fumes  and 
give  to  them  occult  powers.  Thus,  the 
liver  of  a  chameleon,  burnt  on  the  top 
of  a  house,  raises  showers  and  light- 
nings ;  the  burnt  hoof  of  a  horse  dnves 
away  mice  ;  while  the  fume  of  sperma- 
ceti and  lignum  aloes,  pepperwort* 
musk,  saffron,  and  red  sty  rax,  tem- 
pered with  the  blood  of  a  lapwing,  wiU, 
if  it  be  used  about  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  gather  together  spirits  and  ghosts. 
The  second  book  of  magic  oegins 
with  an  inquiry  into  numbers.  The 
Pythagoreans  preferred  before  all 
others  the  number  four ;  Agrippa  does 
not  condemn  the  choice.  It  signifies 
solidity,  as  the  origin  of  a  square. 
There  are  four  elements,  four  seasons, 
four  qualities  of  things,  heat,  cold,  dry- 
ness, and  moisture ;  four  letters  in  the 
name  of  God,  in  most  languages ;  four 
evangelists  in  the  Bible,  four  beasts 
standing  round  the  throne  in  Revela- 
tions. Five  is  the  sign  of  wedlock, 
being  composed  of  a  i  em  ale  number, 
two,  and  a  mole  number,  three.  Six 
stands  for  the  world.  Seven  was  en- 
titled the  vehicle  of  life,  as  containing 
body  and  soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  four 
elements  of  the  body,  spirit,  flesh,  bone, 
and  humor,  and  the  three  elements  of 
the  soul,  reason,  passion,  and  desire. 
Man's  life  is  divided  into  stages  of 
seven  years;  with  the  tenth  seven  it 
ends.  There  are  seven  main  parts  of 
the  body  :  beyond  seven  days,  life  can- 
not be  sustained  without  food ;  beyond 
seven  hours,  it  cannot  continue  without 
health.  Seven  is  the  number  of  rest, 
as  the  Lord  rested  on  the  seventh  day  : 
whence,  it  was  a  sacred  number  among 
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the  Jews  :  in  Hebrew,  to  seven  meant 
to  swenr.  There  are  seven  planets; 
seven  angels  round  the  throne ;  seven 
openinffs  in  the  head.  Eight  signifies 
justice,  because,  when  divided,  it  forms 
perfect  and  equal  halves,  each  of  which 
may  be  subdivided  equally.  So  on  to 
one  hundred,  each  number  has  a  signi- 
ficance of  its  own,  which,  rightly  inter- 
preted, and  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  stars,  may  help  the  under- 
standing of  many  tilings  which  seem 
obscure  or  accidental. 

The  third  and  last  book  treats  of  magic 
as  connected  with  religion.  The  creed, 
which  the  author  professes,  is  that  of  the 
Christian  church  of  his  day,  somewhat 
etherealized  and  refined.  But  witli  this 
he  intermingles  the  cabala  of  the  He- 
brews, and  adopts  the  cabalistic  opinion, 
that  certain  sacred  names,  and  others 
profane,  such  as  Abracadabra,  when 
written  or  pn)nounced  in  a  particular 
manner,  possess  the  occult  power  of 
curing  diseasses,  evoking  spirits,  and 
performing  other  wonderful  works. 

In  brief,  this  work  of  Agrippa's  was 
an  olla-podrida  made  of  the  Pythago- 
rean, the  Platonic,  and  the  Cabalistic 
philosophies ;  an  attempt  to  fuse  them 
mto  a  consistent  system,  and  to  re- 
concile them  with  the  crude  popular 
notions  of  the  time,  touching  natural 
science — the  whole  designed  to  teach 
spiritual  virtues,  and  point  man  heaven- 
ward. It  contained,  of  course,  many 
statements  which  one  can  hardly  read 
without  a  smile  ;  but.  as  compared  with 
its  cotemporaries,  it  was  a  prodigy  of 
learning ;  and,  however  mistaken  in 
many  of  the  tenets  it  proposed,  its 
main  object  was  worthy  and  honorable. 
The  whole  purport  of  the  book  was 
expressed  in  a  passage  which  occurs 
in  one  of  the  chapters  devoted  to 
astrology.  ••  For,'*  says  Agrippa,  "ac- 
cident can,  in  no  case,  be  a  prime  suffi- 
cient cause,  and  wo  must,  in  all  things, 
look  higher,  and  find  out  a  cause  which 
may  know  and  govern  the  effect.  This 
is  not  material  but  immaterial,  and 
may  bo  in  men's  souls  ;  in  departed 
spirits  ;  in  celestial  intelligences ;  or  in 
God  himself.  The  power  of  man's 
mind,  strongly  exerted,  may  control 
dead  matter,  and  govern  even  the 
throwing  of  the  dice  aright."  That  is, 
a  doctrine  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
been  advanced  by  persons  who  have 
never  been  called  magicians. 

The  work,  not  printed  but  fairly 


transcribed,  was  handed  to  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  day — Trithemius, 
among  others,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame — all  with  one  accord  praised  it, 
pronounced  it  almost  beyond  praise. 
Agrippa,  chosen  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity at  D61e,  rising  in  favor  with  the 
court,  happy  at  home,  famous  already 
where  fame  was  most  dearly  earned, 
saw  a  very  bright  and  fair  life  in  pros- 
pect before  him. 

At  Ghent,  that  year,  the  Lent  ser- 
mons preached  to  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, were  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Franciscan  monk,  of  narrow  mind  and 
small  heart,  whose  name  was  Catilinet. 
"A  mere  scratch,"  says  Mr.  Morley, 
*'has  this  man  left  upon  the  annals  of 
Lis  time;  but  that  scratch  was  the 
wrong  he  did  to  Agrippa;  for,  moved  in 
part  by  jealousy  of  the  learned  doctor 
in  divinity,  in  part  by  monkish  dread  of 
free  thought  and  free  speech  in  any- 
wise, Catilinet  made  the  direful  mis- 
chiefs of  magic  the  burden  of  his  ser- 
mons, and  denounced  the  author  of  the 
lectures  on  the  *  Mirific  Word '  as  a 
cabalist,  and  *  consequently  an  infidel.' 
The  onslaught  was  merciless,  and 
irresistible.  At  a  blow,  Agrippa  was 
dashed  from  his  eminence,  injured  in 
character,  thrown  back  in  study,  and 
turned  out  of  D61e." 

Back,  then,  to  Maximilian,  from 
whose  gracious  favor  the  young  doctor 
obtained  an  attacheship  to  a  German 
ambassy  to  England,  whence  he  penned 
his  first  and  only  reply  to  Catilinet  '*  I 
write  this  to  you,  good  father,  moved 
by  charity  and  truth,  •  ♦  ♦  •  and 
will  say,  by  your  leave,  that  you,  by 
many  falsehoods  poured  out  before 
public  assemblies,  have  not  feared,  in- 
deed, have  striven  your  utmost,  to  ex- 
cite envy  and  hatred  against  me  upon  a 
matter  wherein  I  deserved  no  blame.** 
And  so  on  through  some  dozen  pages 
of  Christian  rebuke  and  manly  inmg- 
nation — excellent  preachuig,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ley says,  to  a  rock — an  earnest  defense 
against  the  charge  of  infidelity — which, 
perhaps,  confirmed  Catilinet  in  his  pre- 
conceived notions.  However,  this  mat- 
tered little  now.  In  1511,^0  doctor 
of  divinity  was  in  Italy  at  tm  head  of 
a  regiment  doing  battle  stoutly  for  his 
master,  the  emperor.  '*  In  many  con- 
flicts,** says  he,  **  I  gave  no  sluggish 
help.  Before  my  face  went  death,  and  I 
followed  the  minister  of  death,  m 
right  hand   soaked  in   blood,  my 
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diTiding  Hpoil ;  the  xray  of  my  feet  was 
orer  corpses  of  the  sluin.*'  This  was, 
indeed,  an  active  phase  of  his  life. 
Dnhbed  a  knight  for  his  hravery  in  the 
field,  ho  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia, 
and  hardly  released  through  the  inter- 
cession of  powerful  friends.  To  diver- 
sify the  monotony  of  a  camp-life,  he 
attended  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  stoutly 
maintained  the  independence  of  tempo- 
ral sovereic^s  against  the  pope,  for 
which  doughty  Pope  Julius  duly  excom- 
municated him.  A  lull  occurring  in  the 
war.  his  friend,  the  man]uis  of  Montser- 
rat  procured  for  him  leave  to  lecture 
at  Pavia ;  and.  even  before  so  learned  an 
aadi**nce  as  that  which  filled  the  Italian 
lecture-room,  he  shone  so  preeminently 
that,  with  one  accord,  the  faculty  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  medicine  and  doctor  of  laws.  Pope 
Leo  withdrew  the  bull  of  his  predeces- 
lor,  a  chair  was  vacated  for  him  in  the 
university,  and,  once  more,  his  sky  was 
serene  and  fair.  Monk  Catilinet  seemed 
to  havr  lost  his  pains. 

This  lasted,  perhaps,  six  ^eeks. 
Francis  the  First  was  already  on  the 
march.  It  was  in  summer  that  Agrippa 
received  his  appointment  as  professor 
at  Pavia.  In  Septeml>or,  he  fought,  on 
the  German  side,  at  Marignano,  shared 
the  defeat,  and  lost  his  post,  his  proper- 
ty, his  prospects,  and  his  papers.  How 
he  lived  for  the  next  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months,  is  not  clear.  **By  labor  in 
either  faculty*'  (law  and  medicine). 
Bars  he,  **I  earned  all  that  we  ate." 
Little  enough,  doubtless,  in  such  trou- 
bbus  times.  But  his  fame  had  reached 
the  notable  city  of  Metz,  nnd  from  thenco 
he  now  received  the  reputable  appoint- 
ment or  town-advocate  and  orator.  His 
duties  were,  as  it  seemst  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  with  word  of  mouth 
before  the  sovereign,  and  to  speak  for 
Metz  when  any  august  visitor  honored 
her  with  a  visit.  But  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa does  not  seem  to  have  confined  him- 
self within  these  limits.  We  find  him 
tending  the  sick,  and  prescribing  for 
the  plague;  composing  a  treatise  on 
original  sin,  and  rewriting  his  com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  fatal  retreat 
from  Marignano.  But  the  chief  of  his 
duties  was  a  contention,  fierce  and 
deadlv,  with  Nicolas  Savin,  chief 
inquisitor  at  Metz,  a  pillar  of  the  true 
Catholic  church,  and  the  terror  of 
heretics. 


Metz  was  the  cherished  home  of 
bigotry.  Thev  tortured  their  Jews  to 
death  ;  they  slaughtered  their  heretics ; 
they  burned  their  witches.  The  first 
Protestant  who  tried  tt»  preach  there — 
Jean  le  Clero — was,  by  the  order  of 
Nicolas  Savin,  whipped  through  the 
streets  on  several  successive  days.  This 
done,  his  nose  was  cut  off,  and  his 
right  hand ;  a  red-hot  iron  crown  was 
placed  on  his  head,  and,  thus  arrayed, 
he  was  burnt  alive.  A  dangerous 
place,  this,  for  a  man  who  craved  ear- 
nestly for  *'any,  even  the  smallest 
work  of  Martin  Luther" — who  honored 
Erasmus,  and  sympathized  ardently  in 
the  intellectual  revolution  just  com- 
mencing. The  quarrel  began  upon  a 
singular  issue.  The  monkish  legend 
related  that  Anne,  the  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  had  had  three  husbands, 
and  by  each  a  daughter,  who  was 
called  Mary.  This  harmless  fancy  was 
fiercely  attacked  as  indecent  and  un- 
warranted by  the  pious  Faber  D'Eta- 
ples.  On  this,  all  Uie  monkery  of  Metz 
flew  at  Faber  :  called  him  atheist,  infi- 
del ;  howled  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
church.  Agrippa,  with  the  courage  of  a 
generous  man,  stood  forward  in  his  de- 
fense. The  storm  was  diverted  from  Fa- 
ber to  him.  Claudius  Salini.  the  chief 
spokesman  of  the  priesthood,  worried 
him  '*  with  mad  barkings  and  marvelous 
gesticulations — with  outstretched  fin- 
gers— with  hands  cast  forward,  and 
suddenly  snatched  back  again — with 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  foaming,  spitting, 
stamping,  leaping,  cuffing  up  and 
down — with  tearing  at  the  scalp,  and 
gpiawing  at  the  nails."  But  this  was 
only  a  prefatory  skirmish. 

In  a  village  near,  and  depending  on 
Metz,  there  had  lived  an  old  woman, 
whom  Nicolas  Savin  had  burnt  for  a 
witch.  The  poor  creature  had  left  a 
daughter ;  and  the  peasants,  reasoning 
out  this  matter  of  witchcraft  with  what 
light  they  had,  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  blot  was  hereditary,  and  that 
the  daughter  must  be  a  witch,  too.  So, 
one  night,  with  much  circumstance  of 
brutality,  they  dragged  the  poor  girl 
from  her  bed,  and  locked  her  up  in  a 
close  room.  When  she  was  brought 
before  the  judge  at  Metz,  to  be  tried  for 
witchcraft,  Nicolas  Savin  took  a  seat  on 
the  bench  beside  the  judge— being,  at 
the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
chief  prosecutor.  The  poor  woman's 
case  was   almost  hopeless,   when    the 
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town  advocato  and  orator,  Cornolius 
Agrippn,  suddenly  took  it  up.  With 
far  more  vigor  and  force  than  he  had 
displayed  on  his  own  behalf  when  Cati- 
Hnet  attacked  him,  he  denied  Savin's 
right  to  git  upon  the  bench.  Accused 
by  Savin  of  **  favoring  heresy,*'  ho 
wrote  to  the  judge:  '*That  rascally 
inquisitor  in  fact  condemns  the  simple 
woman  as  a  heretic,  by  these  very 
words,  though  the  cause  of  action  has 
been  hardly  stated.  I  seek  fair  hearing 
for  her  while  she  is  untried  and  uncon- 
demned,  and  the  vile  scoffer  calls  me 
favorer  of  heresy  !  Have  you  admitted 
this  man  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  you  ? 
The  lie  is  on  his  head,  the  infamous 
calumniator,  and  be  thinks  to  quell  me 
with  his  threats." 

The  judge  had  been  bought.  Ho 
thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and 
handed  over  the  girl  to  her  accusers, 
who,  beating  and  insulting  her  shame- 
fully on  the  way,  dragged  her  to  a 
filthy  place  of  durance,  and  thrust  her 
in  to  live  or  die.  There,  during  Agrip- 
pa's  absence,  *•  by  the  advice  of  that 
great  bloated  and  fat  brute,  the  inquisi- 
tor, more  cruel  than  the  very  execution- 
er, the  poor  little  woman  was  exposed 
to  the  question  under  torture.  After 
the  civil  magistrate,  the  questioners,  and 
censors  had  gone  away,  smitten  with 
horror  at  the  savage  spectacle,  the 
woman  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner and  that  inquisitor  (no  friend 
being  present),  and  there  racked  with 
atrocious  torments.  Carried  back  to 
her  prison,  she  was  iniquitously  depriv- 
ed of  her  appointed  food  and  water." 

Thus  wrote  Cornelius  Agrippa,  now 
returned  to  Metz,  and  grappling  more 
Btrenuously  than  before  with  the  op- 
pressors. Providence,  seeing  the  strug- 
gle, interposed  ;  the  corrupt  judge  died, 
leaving  Nicolas  Savin  alone,  with  the 
monks  at  his  back.  Against  these 
Agrippa  turned  all  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence. They  demanded  that  the  wo- 
man be  delivered  up  to  them  to  be  burnt. 
Agrippa  called  them  dogs,  and  demand- 
ed that  they  should  be  stoned.  As  a 
theologian,  he  denied  that  there  was 
evidence  of  heresy.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
impugned  the  competence  of  the  court. 
As  a  man,  he  appealed  to  the  manhood 
of  the  new  judge,  and  of  all  the  people 
of  Metz,  not  to  abandon  this  poor  tor- 
tured, brokeU  girl  to  the  blood-thirsti- 
ness of  the  inquifiitor  and  bis  monkish 
confederates. 


He  won  his  case.  The  girl  was  set 
free,  her  accusers  fined,  Nicolas  Savin 
much  laughed  at.  But  when  the  victo- 
ry was  won,  the  town-advocate  of 
Metz,  after  due  consultation  with  bis 
friends,  resigned  his  office.  "  This 
man,"  complacently  say  the  Benedic- 
tine monks,  in  their  history  of  Mets, 
**  this  man  was  hunted  from  the  town 
in  1520."  Sad  to  learn,  that  his  gal- 
lant fight  had  not  even  moderated  the 
fierce  intolerance  peculiar  to  Metz.  A 
few  months  afterward,  **  a  poor  decrepit 
old  woman,  suspected  of  witchcraft, 
being  exposed  by  Savin  to  dire  tor- 
tures, confessed  herself,  under  excru- 
ciating pain,  to  be  a  witch,  to  have  raised 
storms,  etc.,  and  was  burnt  to  ashes." 
Savin,  boastful  of  his  achievement,  in- 
cited the  whole  population  to  a  search 
for  witches,  **  whereby,"  says  the  naif 
chronicler,  **  there  is  a  murmuring  of 
the  rough  mob  against  poor  little  wo- 
men." 

As  for  the  triumphant  orator,  be 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his'  native 
town  of  Cologne,  where  his  beloved 
Louisa  fell  ill  and  died.  Thence,  in 
poverty  and  despair,  with  his  boy,  to 
Geneva,  where  he  made  common  cause 
with  the  church  reformers,  and  tried 
to  support  himself  by  the  practice  of 
medicine — so  unsuccessfully,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  he  was  unable  to  bear 
the  expense  of  a  short  journey  from 
Geneva  to  Chambery — a  short  stay  at 
Friburg,  where  his  medical  science 
gave  him  scanty  food,  then,  an  invita- 
tion to  enter  the  household  of  the 
queen-mother  of  Prance,  Louisa  of 
of  Savoy,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  ac- 
cepted. In  a  very  evil  hour ;  for  Looisa 
of  Savoy  was  a  miracle  of  avarice  and 
meanness.  She  stole  the  soldiers*  pay 
out  of  the  military  chest,  and  cheated 
her  own  6er>'ants  out  of  their  scanty 
salaries.  After  a  few  months  of  het 
service,  Cornelius,  again  a  husband, 
dolefully  punning  on  bis  sorrows,  de- 
clares  that  if  help  come  not  soon,  he 
will  be  not  only  medicus,  a  physician, 
but  mendicus,  a  beggar.  Her  majesty 
was  prolific  in  promises.  Week  after 
week,  letters  came  to  Cornelius  to  say 
that  his  salary  would  be  paid,  but 
money  there  came  none.  He  wrote, 
begged,  entreated,  in  person,  and  by 
his  friends ;  but  he  might  as  well  hare 
appealed  to  a  stone.  Two  years  the 
brave  man  battled  with  hunger  and 
hope.       "  Think  of  me,"   he    writes^ 
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**  fouglit  against  on  every  side  by  sor- 
lows — by  griefst  indeed,  greater  and 
more  incessant  than  I  care  to  write. 
There  is  no  friend  hero  to  help  me; 
all  comfort  me  with  vain  words,  and 
the  court  title,  which  should  have 
brought  me  honor  and  profit,  aggra- 
Tales  my  heart,  by  adding  against  me 
envy  to  contempt."  *  ♦  *  "  Through 
royal  promises,  I  am  turned  like  Ixiun 
on  a  w4ieel,  haunted  by  all  the  furies. 
I  am  almost  losing  human  senses,  and 
become  good  for  nothing."  At  last  he 
learnt  that  the  queen's  treasurer,  one 
Bullion,  had  been  instructed  to  pay 
him.  In  high  hopes,  he  runs  to  his 
office;  Bullion  admits  the  order,  but 
postpones  payment.  To  entreaties,  he 
opposes  mockery;  to  angry  demands, 
ooirks  and  quibbles.  Such  was  the 
tate  of  many  a  high-minded  scholar  in 
the  six  teen  tn  century. 

One  day,  walking  the  street,  during 
tbii  anxious  time,  he  met  a  man  who 
drew  him  aside,  and,  under  a  promise 
of  secrecy,  confided  to  him  that  the 
qoeen- mother,  having  heard  of  his 
affiliations  with  the  reformers,  had 
ttrock  his  name  off  the  pension  list. 
Aerippa  was  righteously  indignant 
^*Had  I  been  servant  to  a  merchant  or 
a  draper,*'  says  he,  **  or  even  to  some 
peasant  of  tlie  meanest  class,  no  such 
master  or  mistress  would  have  turned 
me  off  without  a  warning,  even  if  I 
had  been  euilty  of  offense.  But  from 
this  court  I  am  thrust  out  secretly,  and, 
io  the  meantime,  nursed  with  a  vain 
hope."  And  he  had  not,  up  to  this 
moment,  received  one  sous  of  salary! 
That  such  can  have  been  the  situation 
of  one  of  the  finest  minds,  and  most 
learned  men  of  the  day,  speaks  volumes 
of  degradation  fo^  tlie  society  of  the 
nzteeuth  century.  He  did  receive  a 
■nail  sum  at  last,  and  that  by  a  curious 
accident.  A  female  friend,  calling  on 
the  treasurer,  Bullion,  tempted  him  to 
fincer  his  instructions  in  her  presence : 
swift  as  thought,  the  bold  woman  snatch- 
ed the  paper  out  of  his  hand,  and  ran 
with  it  to  Agrippa.  The  instructions 
directed  Bullion  to  pay  over  directly  a 
certain  sum  to  the  late  physician. 
Agrippa  had  just  ascertainea  the  fact, 
when  in  came  Bullion  himself,  hot  and 
angry,  demanding  the  paper,  and  prom- 
ising payment  *'in  a  few  days." 
Agnppa  knew  him  well  enough  to  re- 
fbse.  Bullion  threatened  that  if  the 
ptper  were  not  restored,  he  would  take 


care  that  Agrippa  should  never  receive 
a  sous,  A^ppa  was  not  shaken.  The 
treasurer  then  offered  to  pay,  provided 
Agrippa  would  sign  a  certain  receipt, 
which  probably  indicated  that  the 
payment  was  a  loan.  Agrippa  firmly 
declined.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  did 
this  dishonest  treasurer  pay  this  small 
item  of  his  salary,  wliioh  was  all  he 
ever  received  from  Queen  Louisa  of 
Savoy. 

During  this  long  and  wearing  struggle, 
Agrippa  had  employed  his  time  iu  the 
construction  of  a  machine  to  propel  fire- 
balls swiftly,  and  in  the  composition  of 
a  work  which  ho  entitled  '*  The  Vanity 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  and  the  Excellence 
of  the  Word  of  God."  This  lust  a  con- 
genial occupation  for  a  man  weighed 
down  with  care  and  slowly  realizing  the 
blight  of  his  hopes,  but  no  great  help 
to  Agrippa's  fame. 

**A11  science,"  says  he,  **  is  vain.  Let- 
ters are  a  delusion.  Grammarians  have 
never  been  able  to  decide  whether  gerunds 
are  nouns  or  verbs ;  how  many  pronouns 
there  are ;  or  whether  H  is  a  letter.  Poets 
have  pickled  the  bestialities  of  the  gods 
in  neat  verse,  communicating  the  same 
to  posterity,  as  mad  dogs  venom.  His- 
torians are  at  such  variance,  one  with 
another,  that  it  is  impossible  but  most  of 
them  must  be  the  greatest  liars  in  the 
world.  Sophists  are  so  stupidly  employ- 
ed that  their  whole  business  seems  to 
be  to  err.  Arithmetic  is  such  idle  and 
uncertain  labor  that  among  arithme- 
ticians has  arisen  that  irreconcilable 
dispute — whether  an  odd  or  an  even 
number  is  most  to  be  preferred.  Musio 
is  a  vagprant,  wandering  up  and  down 
after  its  hire.  Dancing  is  a  part  of 
wantonness,  geometry  is  so  uncertain 
that  no  man  can  square  the  circle. 
Optics  is  a  vain  and  useless  science,  in- 
vented for  ostentation  and  full  of  im- 
postures. Geography  is  an  endless 
series  of  contentions.  Architecture  is 
the  home  of  vanity."  Cornelius  handles 
astrology,  magic,  and  the  cabala  more 
tenderly,  as  one  who  has  been  a  disciple ; 
still  he  admits  that  they  may  be  turned 
to  bad  uses,  and  recants  ;K>mewhat  of 
his  earlier  work. 

Turning  to  man,  he  shows  how  vain 
are  the  best  opinions  about  the  soul. 
No  two  philosophers  can  agree  where  it 
resides,  or  what  it  is.  Equally  uncertain 
are  men's  opinions  on  politics  and  reli- 
gion. What  vanity  in  the  *•  greedy  sa- 
cerdotal raoe  hungry  for  gain,  which,  not 
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only  out  of  wood  and  stone,  but  out  of 
tho  bonos  of  tlio  saints,  make  instruments 
of  rapine  and  extortion  !"  How  vain 
church  holidays;  priestly  despotism, 
monkish  depravity  !  As  to  the  court,  it 
is  *•  a  college  of  giants  ;  a  convent  of 
noblo  and  famous  knaves ;  a  theatre  of 
tho  worst  satellites ;  a  school  of  the  most 
corrupt  morals;  an  asylum  for  execra- 
ble sins.  There  none  prosper  but  flat- 
terers, whisperers,  detract<.)rs,  slander- 
ers, sycophants,  liars,  authors  of  dis- 
cord and  outrage  among  the  people, 
whatever  there  is  worst  in  every  beast 
seems  to  be  brought  together  in  the 
single  flock  of  the  court-fold ;  there  is 
the  ferocity  of  the  lion,  the  cruelty  of 
the  tiger,  the  roughness  of  the  bear,  the 
rashness  of  the  boar,  the  pride  of  the 
horse,  the  greed  of  the  wolf,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  mule,  the  fraud  of  the  fox, 
the  changefulness  of  the  chameleon,  tho 
dog's  bite,  the  camel's  vengefulness,  the 
cowardice  of  the  hare,  the  petulance  of 
tlie  goat,  the  filthiness  of  the  hog,  the 
fatuity  of  the  ox,  the  stupidness  of  the 
ass,  and  the  ape's  jabber."  As  to  mer- 
chants, Agrippa  agrees  with  St  Chry- 
sostom  and  St.  Augustine,  who  say  that 
no  merchant  can  possibly  be  saved. 
Agriculture  is  a  direct  produce  of  the 
sin  of  Adam.  War  is  nothing  but 
murder  and  robbery  by  mutual  consent. 
Nobility  springs  out  of  treason,  perfidy, 
cruelty,  massacre,  and  other  crimes,  and 
is  maintained  by  worse.  Physic  is  the 
art  of  mechanical  homicide.  Law,  ori- 
ginating in  sin,  is  infirm  and  subject  to 
change.  The  calling  of  advocates  is  to 
pervert  equity. 

The  work  ends  with  a  learned  and 
elaborate  dissertation  in  praise  of  tho 
ass.  How  the  brave  man's  spirit  had 
been  broken ! 

From  Lyons  he  journeyed  with  his 
fiunily  to  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Antwerp ; 
but  his  means  failing  him,  he  grounded 
in  the  French  canitaL  There  he  and 
his  family  (now  large)  absolutely  en- 
dured hunger  from  poverty — his  wife 
lay  at  the  point  of  death.  It  was  not 
till  next  spring  that  some  charitable 
friend  lent  the  poor  scholar  sixty  crowns, 
with  which  he  paid  for  the  journey  to 
Antwerp. 

There  was  a  flicker  of  happiness  at 
Antwerp,  where  Agrippa  had  gathered 
his  family  around  him,  and  began  to 
praotioe  medicine.  But  it  was  short. 
His  wife  died.  **  I  am  lost,'*  he  writes ; 
*fbr  I  haTe  lost  her  who  was  the  only 


solace  of  my  life,  the  sweetest  consola- 
tion in  my  labors— my  most  loved  wife." 
He  exchanged  his  independent  position 
as  physician  for  anotlier  court  offioe — 
that  of  liistoriographer  to  the  emperor. 
One  is  amazed  to  nnd,  as  in  the  former 
case,  he  could  not  get  any  money  from 
his  royal  employer.  After  many  months' 
patient  endurance,  the  privy  council,  to 
which  he  had  sent  petition  upon  peti- 
tion, referred  him  to  the  emperor.  He 
set  out  accordingly.  **  While  I  follow 
the  court,"  said  he,  "absent  from 
home,  my  family  hungers,  my  little 
ones  weep,  my  creditors  beset  me,  my 
liberty  is  insecure."  Nor  did  ho  gain 
anytliing  by  "following  the  court." 
Tho  emperor  cared  no  more  for  his 
supplications  than  for  the  croakings  of 
a  thirsty  frog.  So,  one  fine  day,  in  the 
town  of  Brussels,  constables  seized  the 
poor  scholar,  and  hustled  him  to  jail  for 
debt.  His  plea,  when  brought  up  for 
trial,  was  bold  and  unanswerable. 
"  Either  the  emperor  owes  me  money 
or  he  does  not.  If  he  does,  take  him  as 
my  bondsman  and  release  me ;  if  he 
does  not,  free  me  from  my  oath  of  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  I  will  quickly  find 
means  to  pay  you."  They  tossed  him 
out  of  jail. 

The  rest  is  mournful.  Monks  of 
Louvain,  fresh  from  onslaughts  on  Eras- 
mus, pounced  on  Amippa,  whose  works 
were  now  first  bemg  published,  de- 
nounced him  as  a  magician,  and,  worse 
than  that,  a  heretic,  and  stopped  the 
sale  of  the  Vanity  of  Sciences  and  Arts. 
He  married  again  ;  this  time  a  wretched 
creature  who  made  him  the  talk  of  vul- 
gar minds,  till  he  was  forced,  in  defense 
of  his  children,  to  divorce  her.  Dire 
poverty  ground  him  down.  No  money 
ever  came  from  the  emperor,  and  often 
his  little  family  tried  to  sleep  to  drown 
their  hunger.  He  wandered  from  town 
to  town,  persecuted  by  his  creditors, 
harassed  by  his  sorrows,  till  at  last — 
no  one  knows  precisely  how  or  why- 
he  was  exiled  from  Germany.  In  all 
Erobability,  the  monks,  with  whom  he 
ad  been  carrying  on  a  fierce  war- 
fare, attacked  him  as  a  magician,  and 
aroused  public  superstition  against 
him. 

He  went  to  France.  A  priest  of  note 
records  this  story  of  his  last  end :  '*At 
last,  having  betaken  himself  to  Lyons, 
Tery  wretched  and  deprived  of  his 
faculties*  he  tried  all  the  means  that  he 
could  to  live,  waring,  as  dexterously  u 
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he  coald,  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  yet 
gaiDed  so  little  that  he  died  in  a  miser- 
able inn,  disgraced  and  abhorred  before 
all  the  world,  which  detested  him  as  an 
eiecrable  and  accursed  magician,  be- 
caase   ho   always  carried    about   with 
him,  as  his  companion,  a  devil  in  the 
figure  of  a  dog,  from  whose  neck,  when 
he  felt  death  approaching,  he  removed 
the  collar  figured  all  over  with  magic  cha- 
racters ;  and  afterwards,  being  in  a  half- 
mad  state,  he  drove  it  from  hence  with 
these  words:  'Go,  vile  beast,  by  whom 
I  am     utterly    brought  to   perdition  !* 
And  afterwards,  this  dog,  which   had 
been  ro  familiar  with  him,  and  been  his 
assidaoas  companion  in  his  travels,  was 
no  more  seen  ;  because,  after  the  com- 
mand Agrippa  gave  him,  he  began  to 
run  toward  the  Seine,  where  he  leapt 
in,   and   never  came  out   thence ;   for 
which   reason   it  is   supposed   he  was 
drowned  there.   In  perpetual  testimony 
of  his  base  and  depraved  life,  thero  has 


been  composed  over  hia  tomb  this  epi- 
taph : 

'  This  Tomb  scarcely  the  Graces  keep,  bat 
the  black  Daughters  of  Hell ;  not  the  Musest 
bttt  the  Furies  with  ontstretched  wing*.  Alec- 
to  collects  the  Ashes,  mixes  tbcm  with  Aco- 
nite, and  gives  the  welcome  offering  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Stygian  Dog,  who  now  cruelly 
pursues  through  the  Paths  of  Orcus,  and 
snatches  at  him  whose  companion  he  was  in 
life,  leaping  up  at  him.  And  he  salutes  the 
Furies  because  he  hsd  known  them  all,  and 
he  addresses  each  by  her  own  name.  O, 
wretched  Arts,  which  have  ouly  served  to 
introduce  him  as  on  Acquaintance  to  the 
Stygian  Waters !'  " 

"So,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "like  a 
pagan,  spat  the  priest  upon  the  Chris- 
tian's grave !" 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  doctor,  knight, 
and  magician,  is  one  more  name  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  martyrs  who 
died  contending  for  free  thought  and 
free  speech  against  the  papal  hierarohr 
and  tne  darkness  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 


A  LOVE-CHASE. 


I  WILL  not  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  dcscribo  how,  in  my  boyish 
days,  I  sported  with  MLss  Cilly  Bnsse. 
I  will  not  describe  how  we  used  to 
romp  together,  go  to  dancing-school  to- 
gether, and  reciprocate  all  those  little 
mnocent  endearments  usual  between 
diildren  of  nearly  the  same  age  and 
opposite  sexes.  Nor  will  I  pause  to 
depict  my  feelings,  when,  in  a  game  of 
forfeits  and  with  much  difficulty,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  kissing  Miss  Cilly  Busse.  I 
will  not,  furthermore,  take  up  the  time 
of  the  reader  by  showing  that,  from 
the  age  of  eleven  up  to  nineteen  having 
b«en  at  school  and  college,  I  saw  no- 
tiung  at  all  of  Miss  Cilly  Busse.  Nor, 
lastly,  will  it  be  necessary  to  show  how, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  a- half,  com- 
iag  home  proud  of  my  college  honors 
and  youtnfnl  dandyism,  I  met  Miss 
(Sllj,  domiciled  in  my  native  town  of 
LOyville.  Having^  now  given  the  pub- 
fio  some  insight  into  the  preliminary 
ntsation  of  affairs,  by  the  usual  auc- 
tofial  method  of  sayine  that  I  would 
not.  I  will  go  on  with  uie  narrative,  as 
vaU  as  an  nnpraoticed  poo,  and  a  nata- 
laSj  dignvdre  habit  of  miud,  will  per- 


WImb  I  bad  jott  left  college,  and 


not  yet  recovered  my  pitying  dismay 
at  the  small  regard  which  the  world  in 
general  paid  to  classics,  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  metaphysics ;  when  the  first 
faint  visions  of  a  moustache  came  over 
my  mind,  and  I  daily  examined  with 
solicitude  the  soft  down  of  my  upper 
lip  ;  when  I  enjoyed  the  novel  excite- 
ment, and  knew  not  of  the  agonies  of 
shaving;  when  my  watch-chain  did 
not  hang  in  sublime  independence  far 
in  front  of  my  legs;  in  those  happy 
days  I  renewed  my  intimacy  with  Miss 
Cilly  Busse. 

Her  mother  and  elder  sisters  kept  a 
small  girls*  school,  in  which  Miss  Cilly 
was  a  sort  of  supernumerary,  that  is, 
she  attended  to  the  wardrobes,  general 
deportment,  and  occasionally,  the  moral 
prmciples  of  the  pupils,  and  took  any 
class  which  happened  to  be  without 
regular  instruction. 

Miss  Cilly  was  not  one  of  your  fool- 
ish, rattling,  laughing  girls,  who  fasci- 
nate gentlemen  by  being  amused  with 
everything  said  or  done.  She  had  a 
proper  idea  of  the  majesty  of  human 
nature,  and,  though  not  above  an  occa- 
sional joke,  regarded  life  with  poetical 
earnestness  and  romantic  gravity.  She 
had  ideas  on  the    subject   of    moral 
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science ;  and,  as  they  were  remarkably 
similar  to  those  promulgated  bj  my 
college  text-books,  I  fully  and  heartily 
coincided  with  her.  But  she  was  es- 
pecially strong  on  astronomy.  On  the 
starlight  nights,  she  used  to  mingle 
quotations  from  the  poets,  and  deduc- 
tions from  the  mathematicians,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  bewildered  the 
spirits  of  the  Pleiades  themselves.  Af- 
ter Shakespeare's,  **  Look,  Jessica, 
mark  how  the  floors  of  heaven,"  etc., 
she  would  at  once  startle  me  by  some 
complicated  proposition,  with  regard 
to  a  Lyrae,  or  8  Canis,  and  would  bid 
me  farewell  with  some  astounding  fact, 
which  left  my  brain  divided  between 
admiration  at  her  knowledge  and   stu- 

Eefaction  from  the  imparting  of  it.  I 
ave  since  hiid  reason  to  believe  that 
she  bestowed  on  me  a  r6chauffee  of  the 
studies  of  her  class,  but  at  the  time  I 
would  have  scouted  the  idea  with  in- 
dignation. 

xoung  men  are  generally,  I  believe, 
before  they  become  hardened  to  it,  op- 
pressed with  a  nervous  sensation  m 
female  society.  Terrible  possibilities, 
in  the  way  of  irregular  cravat-ties,  or 
exceptionable  coats,  or  baggy  panta- 
loons, send  thrills  of  horror  through  the 
system.  A  constant  tendency  in  their 
hands  to  rearrange  their  dress,  wander 
into  awkward  positions,  or,  horror  of 
horrors,  to  get  into  their  pockets, 
renders  incessant  circumspection  re- 
quisite. A  doubt,  as  to  whether  they 
are  saying  or  doing  the  correct  thing, 
gives  a  gloomy  cast  to  their  thoughts 
and  reacts  upon  their  conversation. 
Whether  this  feeling  is  universal  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  must  confess  to  having 
endured  ray  full  share  of  it.  The 
pleasure,  therefore,  of  having  a  fam- 
ily within  reach,  where  I  soon  be- 
came perfectly  at  my  ease,  where  I 
never  thought  about  my  clothes,  where 
conversation  was  always  ready,  made 
me  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Busses'. 
Bjf  degrees,  I  began  to  regard  the 
grim-looking  house  in  which  the  Busses 
fived,  witli  very  friendly  feelings. 

To  those  who  approached  it  in  the 
morning  with  books  in  hand,  and  a 
fearful  weight  of  unlearned  lessons  on 
their  minds,  it  seemed  to  causo  a  chill, 
like  the  first  aspect  of  a  dungeon  ;  but 
to  me  its  dull  brick  walls  appeared  to 
inclose  a  garden  of  Academus.  No 
wonder  that  I  went  there  often.  There 
I  would    find    Miss  Uarmonia  Busse 


engaged  in  the  perusal  of  some  formid- 
able treatise  on  education.  Of  coarse, 
I  never  disturbed  her.  There  would 
be  Mrs.  Busse,  reading  some  fearful 
religious  work,  by  whose  means  she 
could  satisfactorily  damn  all  her  friends 
and  relatives.  I  never  tried  to  dis- 
tract her  mind  from  so  agreeable  an  oc- 
cupation. But  there  would  be  Cilly, 
sitting  in  a  deep  window-seat  that 
would  just  hold  two,  and  looking 
sweetly  with  her  little  feet  tucked  un- 
der her,  and  her  soft  little  hands  en- 
gaged in  some  inscrutable  pieco  of 
feminine  employment.  It  was  but 
natural  that  I  should  take  the  other 
half  of  the  window,  and  that,  so  cut  off 
from  everybody  else,  we  should  grow 
extremely  confidential.  We  used  to 
talk  about  everything — about  poetry, 
about  our  neighbors,  about  the  flowers, 
and  the  last  piece  of  scandal;  about  the 
stars,  and  about  ourselves.  I  enjoyed 
the  conversations  extremely.  Some- 
times we  were  left  alone  in  the  room, 
but  that  used  to  make  no  diffi'rence — 
at  least,  it  didn't  make  any  difference 
until  one  eveninff,  when  the  colloquy 
took  a  turn  which  startled,  dismayed, 
and  confounded  me.  I  believe  we  were 
talking  about  the  stars  ;  Miss  Cilly  was 
speaking  as  she  generally  did.  She 
pointed  out  to  my  admiring  gaze,  the 
evening  star — the  star  of  lo^-e.  From 
thence,  we  digressed  to  the  affections. 
Miss  Cilly's  ideas  of  love  were  of  the 
loftiest  character.  She  could  surren- 
der all,  endure  all,  accomplish  all 
things,  for  the  object  of  her  love.  If 
loved,  she  desired  no  other  bliss,  if 
scorned,  she  sighed  out  that  she  would 
carry  her  love  into  the  grave.  She 
knew  that  she  never  could  love  more 
than  one — her  first  love  would  be  her 
last.  She  could  not  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  marriage  other  than  one 
of  affection — money,  poor  dross,  what 
was  it,  that  it  should  take  the  place  of 
the  only  thing  which  could  render  ex- 
istence happy  ?  These  ideas  were  not 
precisely  original,  but,  being  very  earn- 
estly and  tenderly  expressed,  they 
touched  me  extremely.  Then,  Miss 
Cilly  began  to  be  inquisitive  as  to  my 
experience  in  the  tender  passion.  She 
insisted  that  I  had  been  in  love,  and 
was  determined  to  know  the  object  of 
my  affect  i(ms.  Being  a  nervous  and 
bashful  man,  the  state  U>  which  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  cross-examination  re- 
duced me,  can,  perhaps,  be  imagined : 
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I  know  of  no  writer  who  could  depict 
it.  After  havinj?  obtained  thorough 
And  complete  inhirmation,  as  to  tne 
substance  of  every  conversation  I  had 
held  with  any  young  woman  in  town, 
doring  the  last  month,  Miss  Cilly  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  deductions.  This  was 
the  climax  to  my  agony,  and  I  burst 
forth  in  self- vindication.  I  assured 
Miss  Cilly  that  I  had  been  no  where 
A  tithe  of  the  times  that  I  had  been  to 
lee  her ;  that  I  liked  nobody  else  as  well 
AB  I  liked  her ;  and  that  if  she  was  deter- 
mined to  declare  me  in  love  with  some- 
body, it  must  be  with  herself.  I  can- 
not be  certain  that  these  were  the  words 
of  my  speech,  but  they  were  certainly 
the  intention.  Judge,  then,  of  my  hor- 
ror and  confusion,  when  I  beheld  Miss 
Cilly  first  blush,  then  draw  forth  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  then,  in  a 
Toice  broken  with  emotion,  reply : 
*'That  she  had  long  thought  that  I 
cared  for  her  a  little,  but  that  the  shock 
of  BO  full  an  announcement  of  my  feel- 
ing was  very  trying,  that  she  reci pro- 
ofed my  affection,  and  was  ready  to 
do  for  me  all  that  she  had  stated  be- 
fore," of  which  she  now  gave  an  en- 
larged and  improved  edition.  **  That 
my  own  heart  must  tell  mo  what  hers 
felt  at  that  moment,  and  must  pardon 
any  inaccuracies  in  expression  ;"  where- 
open  she  subsided  into  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

I  believe  I  did  the  correct  thing — I 
believe  I  kissed  her  hand — I  have  heard 
her  say  that  I  appeared  enraptured.  It 
may  be,  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  it 
I  remember  nothing  between  the  con- 
clusion of  her  speech  and  my  finding 
myself  leaning  exhausted  aj?ainst  a 
fence  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  o£l  Then 
the  whole  horrid  truth  burst  upon  me. 
With  no  intention  of  doing,  so  with  no 
idea  of  changing  my  happy  state  of 
tingle  blessedness  and  peace,  I  had 
become  an  engaged  man — another  per- 
•on*s  property — and  that  other  person 
a  young  woman.  I  sat  down  quietly 
OD  the  grasB  and  refiectod.  I  did  not 
eare  that  the  dew  had  fallen — it  made 
no  difference  that  the  night  was  damp, 
Aod  the  locality  swampy ;  I  felt  that  I 
eoiildn*t  die — that  a  fate  was  upon  me 
— that,  till  that  fate  was  fulfilled,  I  oould 
not  Gonunit  suicide,  catch  fever  and 
ague,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ;  that  that 
ine  was,  to  many  Cilly  Busse.  I  had 
■ever  looked  at  her  with  a  matrimonial 
•je ;  I  had  never  thought  of  anything 
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except  enjoying  myself — and  how  dread- 
ful were  the  consequences  to  be.  I 
began  to  think  of  Miss  Cilly  Busse's 
personal  appearance.  I  doubted  as  to 
the  tinge  of  her  hair ;  my  mind  misgave 
me  that  her  nose  turned  up ;  I  had  a 
decided  objection  to  her  style  of  chin. 
Then  I  shrank  with  horror  from  the 
thought  of  listening  for  lifo  tc  Cilly 
drawing  moral  maxims  from  every 
object  of  nature  and  art,  and  letting 
loose  upon  me  at  unexpected  moments 
small  snappish  pieces  of  information 
and  instruction.  In  short,  here  was  I 
hopelessly  and  involuntarily  betrothed 
to  a  girl,  whom  I  was  rapidly  convinc- 
ing myself  that  I  detested. 

I  walked  gloomily  home  with  my  hat 
very  far  down  upon  my  ears,  and  my 
despair  evinced  by  the  depth  to  which 
I  buried  my  hands  in  my  pantaloons' 
pockets.  I  went  to  my  room — my  feel- 
ings were  too  highly  strung  to  bear  the 
light  of  a  candle ;  consequently,  during 
the  process  of  retiring  for  the  night,  the 
constant  and  unexpected  colliition  of 
various  portions  of  my  frame  with  every 
article  of  furniture  which  had  a  sharp 
edge,  rather  added  to  my  sufferings. 
I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that  I  had 
successfully  emigrated  to  the  Sandwich 
islands.  There  I  had  just  wooed  and 
won  a  dusky  bride,  when  her  features 
changed  into  Miss  Cilly  Busse,  who, 
grasping  me  by  tlie  hair,  and  brandish- 
ing a  parchment,  inscribed  *•  breach  of 
promise,"  hurried  me  again  into  wake- 
fulness and  misery.  I  dreamed  that  I 
attempted  suicide ;  but  the  rope  changed 
into  Miss  Cilly*s  arms,  giving  me  aH 
the  agonies  of  suffocation  wiUiout  the 
pleasure  of  releasing  me  from  her  power ; 
while  a  razor,  endued  with  pretematurai 
life  ond  motion,  without  losing  any  of 
its  sharpness,  cut  and  cruelly  mangled 
me  in  the  form  of  Miss  Cilly's  tongue. 
Nature  at  length  camo  to  my  relief — 
plunged  into  profound  slumber  I  dream- 
ed no  more. 

When  one  has  been  particularly 
happy  the  night  before,  the  probability 
is,  that  the  next  morning  will  bring 
with  it  a  vague  sense  of  misery ;  but 
there  is  this  consolation,  that  if  you  go 
to  bed  particularly  wretched,  you  are 
pretty  certain  to  wake  in  tolerably  good 
spirits  the  morning  after.  When  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  looked  my  sorrows 
full  in  the  face,  I  did  not  foci  so 
thoroughly  dismayed  as  before,  and 
was  further  cucouraged  by  receiving  a 
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Bcience ;  and,  as  they  were  remarkably 
Bimilar  to  those  promulgated  by  my 
college  text-books,  I  fully  and  heartily 
coincided  with  her.  But  she  was  es- 
pecially strong  on  astronomy.  On  the 
starlight  nights,  she  used  to  mingle 
quotations  from  the  poets,  and  deduc- 
tions from  the  mathematicians,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  bewildered  the 
spirits  of  the  Pleiades  themselves.  Af- 
ter Shakespeare's,  **  Look,  Jessica, 
mark  how  the  floors  of  heaven,*'  etc., 
she  would  at  once  startle  me  by  some 
complicated  proposition,  with  regard 
to  a  Lyraj,  or  8  Canis,  and  would  bid 
me  farewell  with  some  astounding  fact, 
which  left  my  brain  divided  between 
admiration  at  her  knowledge  and  stu- 
pefaction from  the  imparting  of  it.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that 
she  besU^wcd  on  me  a  r^chauflfee  of  the 
studies  of  her  class,  but  at  the  time  I 
would  have  scouted  the  idea  with  in- 
dignation. 

1  oung  men  are  generally,  I  believe, 
before  they  become  hardened  to  it,  op- 
pressed with  a  nervous  sensation  in 
female  society.  Terrible  possibilities, 
in  the  way  of  irregular  cravat-ties,  or 
exceptionable  coats,  or  baggy  panta- 
loons, send  thrills  of  horror  through  the 
system.  A  constant  tendency  in  their 
bands  to  rearrange  their  dress,  wander 
into  awkward  positions,  or,  horror  of 
horrors,  to  get  into  their  pockets, 
renders  incessant  circumspection  re- 
quisite. A  doubt,  as  to  whether  they 
are  saying  or  doing  the  correct  thing, 
gives  a  gloomy  cast  to  their  thoughts 
and  reacts  upon  their  conversation. 
Whether  this  feeling  is  universal  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  must  confess  to  having 
endured  my  full  share  of  it.  The 
pleasure,  therefore,  of  having  a  fam- 
ily within  reach,  where  I  soon  be- 
came perfectly  at  my  ease,  where  I 
never  thought  about  my  clothes,  where 
conversation  was  always  ready,  made 
me  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Husses'. 
By  degrees.  I  began  to  regard  the 
^im-looking  house  in  which  the  Busses 
lived,  with  vi-ry  friendly  feelings. 

To  those  who  approached  it  in  the 
morning  with  books  in  hand,  and  a 
fearful  weight  of  unlearned  lessons  on 
their  minds,  it  seemed  to  cause  a  chill, 
like  the  first  aspect  of  a  dungeon  ;  but 
to  me  its  dull  brick  walls  appeared  to 
inclose  a  garden  of  Academus.  No 
wonder  that  I  went  there  often.  There 
I  would    find    Miss  Uarmouia  Busse 


engaged  in  the  perusal  of  some  fi»ri. li- 
able treatise  on  education.     Of  i  ■'u;.--., 
I  never  disturbed  her.     Thero  wnrfHf' 
be   Mrs.    Busse,   reading  som*  fonrf^l 
religious   work,  by  whoso  mennw   iihf» 
could  satisfactorily  damn  all  hnr  friends 
and  relatives.      1  never  tried  to  diiH 
tract  her  mind  from  so  agreeable  an  oo* 
cupation.     But  there  would  be  Cilly« 
sitting  in     a    deep  window-seat    luiiL 
would    just    hold    two,    and    loukuiK 
sweetly  with  her  little  feet  tuckid   uu- 
der  her,  and  her  soft  little  hiiKuri  k.^* 
gaged   in    some    inscrutable    pi  ■  .■      ' 
leminine   employment.       It    «...-<    i-::?. 
natural  that  I   should  take  tl-      'T  - 
half  of  the  window,  and  that.  s>  '  ■*     "" 
from  everybody  else,  we   shoTiV?    •  -  ■  ■ 
extremely   conndential.       We  ^i»:«"i  • 
talk  about  everything — about   iwi^f-- 
about  our  neighbors,  al>out  the  fjuw^r* 
and  the  last  piece  of  scandal;  ab«^iit  Mi., 
stars,  and  about  ourselves.     1  eniove/l 
the  conversations  extremely.      »Snp:p. 
times  we  were  left  alone  in  the  r*  ■■' 
but  that  used  to  make  no  difiVri'ii<.-f- 
at  least,  it  didn't  make  any  ilill'i  ii  \- 
until  one  evening,  when  the  lmui--i- 
took  a  turn  which  startled,  di.Mn.i.  • 
and  confounded  me.     1  beliuve  v,.   .. 

talking  about  the  stars  ;  ^li.ss  Ciii. 

speaking  as   she   generally   ili-i. 
pointed  out  to  my  admiring  g;i;.  .   . 
evening  star — the  star  of  lovr. 
thence,  we  digressed  to  the  .ilV 
Miss  Cilly's  ideas  of  love  wcri 
loftiest  character.      She  couM 
der    all,    endure    all,    aecmi;; ' 
things,  for  the  object  of  her  ) 
loved,  she  desirt'd    n'»  ntlii^r   ' 
scorned,  she  sighed  ou\.  \\-i-  -■' 
carry  her  love  iiiti>  tl:" 
knew  that  she  nevrr  > 
tlian  one — her  first  1m'. 
last.     She  could  not  Im  ! 
sibility  of  any  mania^*- 
of  affection — money,  p<' 
was  it,  that  it  should  tii'i.' 
the  only  thing  which  couM 
istence  happy  ?     These  u) 
precisely  original,  but,  bein,. 
estly    and    tenderly   expr« 
touched  me   extremely.      '! 
Cilly  began  to  be  inquisitivr 
experience  in  thetc-nder  pns-' 
insisted  that  I  had  been   in  ! 
was  determined  to  know  thi*  < 
my  affections.     Being  a  in-iv 
bashful  man,  the  state  to  whiil- 
tfr  of  an  hour's  cross- exam  in-- 
duced  me,  can,  perhaps,   be  in.i. 


bvM  in-.-^j^T' 


topBt 
«.  -^iiMiTht  of  writing 
i^,j^a.ir,  doTOf^torr 
>EUL — ,  tfitt  iirpngth 
K'^"* ;  bnt  tho  m- 


iv.i  niinH'  lisyji  ol  unxicly  ilrnB- 
:r  li'iip[lu>iird  hours  ulmig  ;  but, 
t'litli.  1  ri^ccivpd  a  nuto  irhioh 


■■  11.  a- 

•  Btago  ousht  to  hiiT« 
II  huiidrfj  weight  thou 

I  liiiil  il<>piirt<' J  I'nini  tbu 
liiK  uboul  thii  ilill'i^rciico 

my  heai't.     Uiirrj-  wa» 

II  nd  Carrie  J  iiii-  slriii(;Iit- 
Tlier.-  ho  K^'v« 

tho  Ktulc  of   of- 


thnii  I :  hn  wuh, 
-'1  III?  (ipi>puli-il  ni'im  fuir- 
>il.li>s  of  linth  yima  and 
.i< '1  upon  thi!  KusM-i  ;  hu 
■.  MiM  Cilly  ;  UU  iiii.itncra 
yit  incluui'hiily ;  liJM  «Hi- 
iiuitiniuid  jHicLcal.  Xacd 
M  tho  willl]»n-^l■l■t  ugnio 
I'lintu ;  that  the  ^t;ir«  woro 
•>  iaipert  lirilliiuici-  to  Mua 


llir 


t.'lbc^l 


-i;?litl  <ii<l  gitoU  BlTvii;. 

■iiiitunt  in  hid  Bld'tiliiiiii*;  Iki 

■l^ivc.     Whi'u  iiiiitti-iK  liiid  b1> 

.  ^-hed  thi'ii'  con  ^uni  111  lit  inn,  and 

iiad  found  liimsilf,  b>-vi  iiil  tiineB, 

■  y  drairn  to  liio  vi-ry  vitj^o  uf  a 

.pjal,    only  rcM-rviuK    hiiiiM-lf  by 

it  prcwnco  of  miud,  1  wmi  ronidlod 

[he  Bceno  of  nclion.     Tho  crisiii  luul 

: lived,  tho  force's  wcro  uiariihul«di  thn 

'iioment  of  victory  or  defeat  druw  near. 

That  evening,  Uorrr  went  agitin  to  tba 

Btutae'.    I  gave  bim  half-an-hour  Ut 

g«t  tha  elden  ont  of  tb*  room,  and  to 

g«t  fairly  uadar  way,  ud  then  fullow- 

•d.    Tba  ball-door  wu  opoa ;  I  paaaed 

rfbotlr  Into  tbt  pitf^.  aai  tb«re,  in 

thatvirTWiaisvMk'       ^'^ilyhad 

owMd  httmUmlh-  '^  fa 

TkoM^^    ^  T 

_a^  me        * 
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summons  to  leave  Lilyville  at  ouce,  on 
important  business.  I  would  be  out  of 
the  way,  at  any  rate,  and  who  could 
tell  what  might  turn  up  ?  By  degrees, 
as  I  became  fortified  by  ))reakfast,  I 
began  to  be  a  little  sorry  to  leave  town ; 
I  reflected  that  Miss  Cilly  was  quite  a 
nice  girl,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
of  my  thinking  about  the  engagement 
just  yet ;  in  short,  I  began  to  think  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  remain  at 
home.  At  any  rate,  I  ought  to  go  and 
bid  good-by  to  Miss  Cilly  Bussc. 

Miss  Cilly  opened  the  door  for  me 
herself.  She  looked  very  fresh  and 
blooming;  and,  though  her  nose  did 
turn  up,  her  eyes  were  very  pretty,  and 
1  stopped  at  them  and  did  not  examine 
further.  Her  hair,  too,  was  auburn  in 
tiome  lights,  and,  whatever  might  be  said 
of  her  chin,  her  lips  were  round  and 
soft — so  were  her  cheeks.  So  strongly 
was  I  impressed  with  their  beauty,  that 
I  involuntarily  kissed  Miss  Cilly  Busse, 
and,  after  I  had  done  so,  I  found  that  I 
liked  it.  Miss  Cilly  did  not  struggle 
very  hard,  so  I  did  it  again.  Miss  Cilly 
said  that  was  enough  ;  so  we  went  in  and 
sat,  side  by  side,  on  the  parlor  sofa.  If 
a  gentleman  does  not  want  to  make  im- 
mediate and  desperate  love  to  a  young 
woman,  do  not  let  him  s:t  on  a  sofa  be- 
side her,  particularly  a  small  sofa — 
credo  experto.  I  had  not  been  in 
that  position  five  minutes,  and  had  not 
told  half  my  future  intentions,  when  I 
discovered  that  my  arm  was  around 
Miss  Cilly*s  waist,  and  her  head  on  my 
shoulder.  Consequently,  I  began  to 
feel  very  bitterly  at  the  necessity  of 
parting,  and  to  express  myself  so  en- 
thusiastically that  Miss  Cilly  was  abso- 
lutely moved  to  tears.  In  short,  I 
fancied  1  was  really  in  love,  and  acted 
accordingly.  Yet,  oh!  the  fickleness 
of  youth.  No  sooner  had  I  got  out  of 
the  house,  where  I  had  just  been  swear- 
ing eternal  constancy,  than  I  fer\'ently 
hoped  never  to  enter  it  again.  Once 
out  of  sight  of  Miss  Cilly,  my  feelings 
towards  her  began  to  cool ;  and,  by  the 
time  that  I  was  seated  in  the  stage 
which  was  to  bear  me  away,  I  was  as 
impatient  of  the  chain  that  bound  me 
to  her  as  I  had  over  been  before.  Her 
excellences  began  to  diminish,  and  her 
little  failings  to  loom  terribly  in  my 
imagination.  I  denied  the  auburn  of 
her  tresses,  and  stigmatized  them  as  red  ; 
while  my  very  affection  for  her  gave 
me  the  opportunity    to  ungenerously 


discover  how  much  of  the  beauty  of  her 
figure  was  owing  to  whalebone. 

I  sat  in  the  stage  unmindful  of  my 
fellow-passengers,  and  weighed  down 
by  gloomy  reflections  on  my  destiny. 
After  a  time,  I  became  nervouslv  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  my  opposite  neighbor 
was  looking  at  me.  Being  naturally 
roused  by  this  to  return  the  gaze,  a  sud- 
den elevation  of  my  eyes  brought  them 
in  contact  with  the  glance  of  two  soft, 
dark  orbs  gleaming  timidly  from  the 
recess  of  a  traveling  hat.  From  that 
instant  I  felt  that  1  was  gone — that  I 
was  madly  in  love — that  naught  on 
earth  should  separate  me  from  the  pro- 
prietress of  those  heavenly  eyes.  I 
cast  Miss  Cilly  Buss  from  my  recol- 
lection. I  utterly  ignored  any  tie 
between  us,  and  determined  to  win 
this  angel  or  perish  forever.  How  I 
wished  that  the  stage  had  been  in  Italy, 
that  it  might  be  stopped  by  brigandSt 
that  I  might  spring  out  and  defend  my 
fair  one  against  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  at  last,  having  rescued  her,  fall  ex- 
piring on  a  heap  of  slain  with  her  voice 
in  my  ears,  and  her  eyes  gleaming  ten- 
derly upon  my  dying  vision.  But  the 
country  was  prosaic — it  was  flat,  it  was 
American,  with  nothing  more  like  a 
brigand  than  the  tumpike-keeper. 
There  was  no  chance  of  winning  her 
regards  by  any  deed  of  daring,  so  I  had 
to  submit  to  the  ordinary  approaches 
to  intimacy  afforded  by  stage-coach 
traveling.  I  was  soon  in  easy  conver- 
sation with  Rose  Mayland — such  she 
informed  me  was  her  name.  I  found 
out  that  we  were  going  to  tlie  same 
place,  that  we  were  both  going  to  re- 
main some  time,  and  that  I  might  call 
and  see  her  if  I  hked.  If  I  liked — what 
an  idea!  Place  a  fiery  dragon,  half-a- 
dozen  giants,  and  innumerable  magicians 
in  the  way,  and  I  would  bravely  have 
carved  out  a  path  to  her  feet. 

As  this  world  has  become  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact, as  dragons  are  confined  to 
pantomimes,  giants  are  only  visible  at 
Barnum^s,  and  magicians  humanely  will 
not  exercise  their  powers  except  for  an 
entrance  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  I  did 
not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  visit- 
ing Miss  Rose  Mayland.  After  repeat- 
ed calls,  I  became  convinced  that  Rose 
reciprocated  my  sentiments ;  for  she 
did  not  appear  bored  by  my  visits,  and 
I  thought  that  no  humanity  could  stand 
two  visits  a  day,  of  indefinite  length 
each,  without  being  either  bored  or  in 
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Iwre  with  the  visitor,  I  would  have  cast 
myself  at  Rose's  feet*  and  declared  my 
affection ;  but  there  was  that  horrid  eu- 
g^agement  with  Cilly  Busse — how  to  get 
released  from  it  ?  I  thought  of  writing 
myself  au  anonymous  letter,  derogatory 
of  her  character,  and,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  breaking  my  chain ;  but  the  ex- 
periment, or  reflection,  appeared  too 
dangerous,  and  of  doubtful  efficacy.  I 
thought  of  marrying  Rose,  and  flying 
immediately  to  the  end  of  the  earth ; 
but,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
there,  I  doubted  the  happiness  of  a  life 
without  cigars  and  newspapers,  shop- 
ping and  new  bonnets.  Suicide  was 
disagreeable,  and  would  not  enable  me 
to  marry  Rose.  In  short,  reduced  to  de- 
spair, I  tried  the  very  last  resort  left  me. 
I  unbosomed  myself  to  Harry  Sinclair. 
Harry  Sinclair  was  a  very  handsome  fel- 
low, and  perfectly  at  home  everywhere, 
and  in  eyery  emergency.  He  used  to 
visit  Miss  >iayland,  in  company  with  mo, 
pretty  often,  though  Rose  and  he  did 
Dot  seem  to  talk  a  great  deal  to  each 
other.  When  I  told  him  my  unhappy 
predicament,  he  puffed  his  cigar  very 
violently — so  much  so,  that  the  smoke 
made  him  wink  and  cough  violently. 
He  had  quite  recovered  by  the  time  I 
bad  got  through,  however,  and  he  gave 
me  the  result  of  his  meditations. 

**My  dear  Greene" — my  name  is 
Adonis  Greene — **I  must  admit  that 
you  are  in  a  fix.  It  is  not  so  strange 
to  be  in  love  with  one  girl,  and  marry 
another — that  occurs  rather  oftener 
than  you  ima^e.  But  to  get  engaged, 
without  meaning  to,  on  one  evening,  fall 
in  love  with  somebody  else  the  next  day, 
and  get  out  of  the  first  engagement  the 
next  week — that  last  will  require  gene- 
ralship. We  will  see,  however.  I  am 
going  down  to  Lily  ville  to-morrow,  and 
will  examine  the  state  of  the  premises. 
Ton  hold  yourself  ready  to  come  down 
when  I  write  for  you  ;  that's  all.  By 
the  way,  Greene,  you  had  better  not 
commit  yourself  with  Miss  Mayland 
until  you  are  clear  of  this  scrape.  If  I 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  even  call  there, 
just  now." 

As  Harry  was  going  to  act  for  me  so 
difinterestedly,  of  course  I  could  do  no- 
thing less  than  take  his  advice  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  other  things,  though  it 
went  sorely  against  my  inclination.  The 
impatience  with  which  I  awaited  a  dis- 
patch fn>m  Harry,  was  much  augmented 
bj  my   usual  daily  occupation   being 


taken  way.  A  week  passed  with  no 
news ;  two  more  days  of  anxiety  drag- 
ged their  lengthened  hours  along ;  but, 
on  the  tenth,  I  received  a  note  which 
roused  me  at  once.     It  said  : 

"  Dear  Gresns  :  Come  down  at  onoe,  and 
t^uiotly ;  all  is  right,  bo  far.  When  you  ar- 
nve,  I  will  give  you  your  instructionB. 

"  Yours,  "  II.  S.- 

That  Lilyville  stage  ought  to  have 
been  lighter  by  a  hundred  weight  than 
the  one  in  which  I  had  departed  from  the 
village — that  being  about  the  difference 
in  the  weight  of  my  heart.  Harry  was 
waiting  for  me,  and  carried  me  straight- 
•  way  to  his  lodgings.  There  ho  gave 
me  an  insight  into  the  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

Harry  was  handsomer  than  I ;  he  was, 
also,  richer ;  so  he  appealed  more  for- 
cibly to  the  foibles  of  both  young  and 
old.      Ho  called  upon  the  Busses  ;  ho 
was  devoted  to  Miss  Cilly  ;  his  manners 
were  grand,  yet  melancholy ;  his  con- 
versation romantic  and  poetical.     Need 
it  be  said  that  the  window-seat  again 
had  two  occupants  ;  that  the  stars  were 
again  made  to  impart  brilliance  to  Misa 
Cilly*s  conversation  ?     Her  intellectual 
resources  again  did  good  service.    Har- 
ry was  constant  in  his  attentions;  ho 
was  her  slave.     When  matters  had  al- 
most reached  their  consummation,  and 
Harry  had  found  himself,  several  times, 
artfuDy  drawn  to  the  very  verge  of  a 
proposal,    only   reserving    himself  by 
great  presence  of  mind,  I  was  recalled 
to  the  scene  of  action.     The  crisis  had 
arrived,  the  forces  were  marshaled,  the 
moment  of  victory  or  defeat  drew  near. 
That  evening,  Harry  went  again  to  the 
Busses'.     I   gave   him  half-an-hour   to 
get  the  elders  out  of  the  room,  and  to 
get  fairly  under  way,  and  then  follow- 
ed.    The  hall-door  was  open  ;  I  passed 
silently  into  the  parlor,  and  there,  in 
that  very  window  whcro  Miss  Cilly  had 
owned  herself  mine,  I  discovered  her  in 
the  arms  of  Harry  Sinclair ! 

Though  this  was  exactly  what  I 
wished,  and  expected,  yet,  for  the  mo- 
ment, my  indignation  at  Cilly*s  faith- 
lessness overcame  every  other  feeling. 
I  groaned  out  her  name.  Cilly  started 
— for  a  moment  seemed  inclined  to  rush 
out  of  the  room  ;  but,  apparently,  doubt- 
ing the  advisability  of  leaving  her  two 
lovers  together,  she  remained. 

"Mr.  Greene,"  said  she,  "this    in- 
trusion— " 
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{ time,  and  more  than  time,  that 
lething  were  clone  by  our  national 
itare,  towards  securing  the  claims 
'ign  authors  to  their  works.  We 
uonsiderod  the  subject  in  its  pros 
HIS.  for  many  years;  the  bearmgs 
re  well  understood,  and  the  public 
las  attained  as  great  a  uniformity 
iviction,  in  regard  to  it,  as  it  is 
•le  to  attain  in  the  existing  diver- 
f  human  interests  and  feelings. 
,  who  were  once  hostile  to  any  ac- 
the  premises,  now  profess  to  be  in 
of  it;  no  formidable  opposition  to 
3hemo  exists  anywhere,  that  we 
^ar«  of,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
administration  is  an  auspicious 
•or  the  initiation  of  a  new  policy, 
times,  however,  are  fitting  times 
Ing  justice  to  our  neighbors  ;  and 
uestion  is  one,  as  it  has  always 
d  to  us,  not  of  expediency,  merely, 
:  positive  right.  It  is  prefemi- 
'  a  question  of  justice.  Has  the 
r  of  a  book — by  which  we  mean,  of 
ward  cbntents,  and  not  of  the  out- 
brm  alone — a  title  to  the  control  of 
blication,  and  to  the  profits  that 
)  from  the  sale  of  it  ?  Has  he  a 
ietary  interest  in  it,  to  the  extent 
laring  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
II  bo  used,  as  the  owner  of  other 
rty  has  ?  If  he  has,  then  the  laws 
ry  civilized  country  ought  to  pro- 
tnat  right,  and  protect  him  in  the 
nent  of  it ;  and,  if  he  has  not,  then 
wg  which  already  recognize  it,  in 
ny  forms,  as  the  patent  laws  and 
jtic  copyright,  are  a  gratuity,  and 
to  be  repealed. 

►perty,  which  is  rightfully  held  as 
rty— that  is,  as  what  strictly  and 
asibly  belongs  to  one  man  and 
>  another,  and  which  is  no  mere 
ssion  of  a  privilege— ought  to  be 
3ted  by  the  laws  everywhere, 
it  regard  to  the  domicile  of  the 
mt,  and  subject  only  to  the  supe- 
ght  of  society  to  direct  the  manner 
use,  80  that  it  shall  not  interfere 
he  well-being  of  men.  The  greater 
3r  of  our  personal  and  proprietary 
are  so  respected  by  the  universal 
Tudence  of  Christendom.  Travel 
^  part  of  the  civilized  world  that 
•lease,  and  you  will  find  that  the 


law  throws  its  protecting  segis  about 
you,  that  not  only  is  your  body  safe 
from  injury,  but  the  smallest  article  of 
value,  you  have  with  you,  is  recoverable 
when  wrongfully  taken  or  detained. 
Nay,  our  merchants  will  send  their 
goods  among  the  wildest  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  secure  in  the 
feeling  that  the  rude  justice  of  those  dis- 
tant regions  will  shelter  their  posses- 
sions from  invasion  and  wrong. 

Now,  what  difference,  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  ownership,  is  there  be- 
tween a  bale  of  cloth  which  a  man  has 
woven,  and  a  book  of  history  which  he 
may  have  written  ?  In  the  one  case, 
he  spends  his  capital,  his  time,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  fabricating  a  new  form  of 
cotton  or  wool,  and,  in  the  other,  in  fab- 
ricating a  new  form  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage, and,  though  the  labor  in  the 
latter  is  of  an  infinitely  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  former,  the  results  are 
the  same.  Both  are  products  of  skill ; 
both  represent  a  large  amount  of  value 
consumed  in  the  production  of  them; 
both  contribute  to  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  and  possess  exchangeable  pro- 
perties; and,  surely,  the  laws  which 
guaranty  the  inviolability  of  one,  ought 
to  guaranty  the  inviolability  of  the 
other.  What  would  bo  thought  of  a 
nation  which  should  refuse  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  bale  of 
cloth  to  his  property — which  should  aa- 
thorize  the  first  chance  comer  whom  he 
should  meet,  on  landing  on  its  shores, 
to  seize  and  carry  off  his  goods  ?  Would 
it  not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
savage  and  semi-barbarous  nations,  with 
which  civilized  people  would  hold  no 
intercourse,  save  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  or  sword  ? 

We  are  aware  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  im- 
material and  material  productions,  but 
we  do  not  conceive  them  to  have  been 
very  successful.  Mr.  Carey,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Letters  on  International 
Copyright,*  argues  that  the  literary 
craftsman  really  furnishes  us  with  no 
new  products,  but  takes  old  materiab 
and  facts,  and  simply  dresses  them  after 
a  new  fashion. 

*'  Examine  Mr.  Mac&ulay's  History  of  Eng- 
land," he  says,  "  and  you  will  find  that  Um 
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**  Yes,  Kir,"  said  Sinclair,  *'  allow  me 
to  ask  when  it  become  customary  for 
acqaaintancea  to  walk  into  houses  with- 
out ringing  at  the  door  ?** 

'*  Acquaintances,  sir  ?  Ask  that  ladj 
if  I  have  not  a  little  better  right  than 
un  acquaintance ;  yes,  sir,  a  better 
right  than  you  to  be  tSte-u-t^te  with 
that  lady,  to  say  nothing  of  more  inti- 
mate terms.*' 

•*  Cecilia,"  said  Harry,  with  the 
most  admirably- acted  horror,  **is  this 
true  ?  Are  you  betrothed  to  Mr. 
Greene  ?" 

**  No  need  to  question,  sir.     Here  I 
renomice  all  claim  upon  her  hand ;  her 
heart  seems  to  have  departed  from  me* 
already.     Farewell,  Cecilia — false  one 
— for— <5yer — !  *' 

With  these  words,  spoken  with  an 
(inguish  of  manner  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  almost  real,  I  rushed  fran- 
tically, from  the  room.  I  had  not  gone 
very  far,  however,  when  Harry  joined 
me.  Then  we  were  both  so  overpower- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  our  dramatic 
efforts  that  we  leaned  against  the  fence 
and  shook  it  with  laughter.  It  was  the 
same  place  whore  I  had  formerly  carried 
my  despair. 

*••  Well,'*  said  Harry,  "  I  think  that 
young  woman  has  had  a  lesson  against 
Hirting  with  two  people  at  once.  As 
soon  as  you  went  out.  I  delivered  to  her 
a  small  sermon  on  the  deceit  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  ;  told  her  that  my 
confidence  had  departed  ;  that  the  words 
which  I  had  been  about  to  utter,  when 
you  entered,  had  been  driven  from  my 


hearL  In  short,  I  backed  out*  in  tlia 
same  frantic  stylo  with  which  you  made 
your  exit.  You  did  that  very  well, 
Greene — very  well — would  have  a  fine 
effect  upon  the  stage.  Are  there  any 
fried  oysters  to  be  obtained  Id  thu 
quiet  little  place  ?  Emotion  makes  me 
hungry." 

We  celebrated  our  victory  over  divers 
oysters  and  contingent  drinks,  until,  in 
the  midst  of  an  address,  in  whioh  I  in- 
formed Hurry  that  my  affection  for  him 
was  far  greater  than  ordinary  fraternal 
feeling,  and,  after  a  futile  endeavor  to 
walk  through  the  table  to  embrace  him, 
I  sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  remem- 
ber no  more. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  frantic 
headache,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  re- 
morse. Every  other  sensation,  how- 
ever, was  swallowed  up  in  the  boni- 
ble  agony  produced  by  the  following 
epistle : 

"Dear  Grekn'i:  I  hope  you  appreciali 
the  ditiintcrcBteducss  of  my  devotion  to  yoL 
I  have  freed  you  of  your  disagreeable  enjifagt' 
ment,  and  loft  you  a  free  man  once  mora.  I 
hope  your  love  fur  Hone  Mayland  is  a  moneU 
imaginary  sensation,  as  that  young  lady  it,  Ml 
has  ocen  for  some  time,  engaged  to 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

**  Harrt  8i!fci.jLia. 

"  Rose  wants  to  know  if  voa  would  likete 

be  groomsman  next  week  ? 

There  is  no  need  of  my  desoribiQg 
my  feelings  at  such  barefaced  treaoh- 
er}'.  Of  course  I  was  not  groomamaB. 
I  hope  there's  a  gray  mare  in  Mr.  Hany 
Sinclair's  establishment 
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IT  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  that 
sometliing  were  done  by  our  national 
legislature,  towards  securing  the  claims 
of  lorci^n  authors  to  their  works.  We 
have  considered  the  subject  in  its  pros 
an<l  cons,  tor  many  years;  the  bearings 
of  it  are  vrvW  understood,  and  the  public 
mind  han  attained  as  great  a  uniformity 
of  c<)nvicti«)n,  in  regard  to  it,  as  it  is 
possible  to  attain  in  the  existing  diver- 
sity of  liuman  interests  and  reelings. 
Many,  wlio  were  once  hostile  to  any  ac- 
tion ill  tlie  premises,  now  profess  to  be  in 
favor  of  it;  no  formidable  opposition  to 
the  scheme  exists  anywhere,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  udiniiiistration  is  an  auspicious 
hour  for  the  initiation  of  a  new  policy. 

All  times,  however,  are  fitting  times 
for  doing  justice  to  our  neighbors  ;  and 
this  question  is  one,  as  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us,  not  of  expediency,  merely, 
but  of  positive  right.  It  is  preemi- 
nently a  question  of  justice.  Has  the 
maker  of  a  book — by  which  we  mean,  of 
the  inward  contents,  and  not  of  the  out- 
ward form  alone — a  title  to  the  control  of 
its  publication,  and  to  the  profits  that 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  it  ?  Has  he  a 
proprietary  interest  in  it,  to  the  extent 
of  declaring  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
it  shall  be  used,  as  the  owner  of  other 
property  has  ?  If  he  has,  then  the  laws 
of  every  civilized  country  ought  to  pro- 
claim that  right,  and  protect  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  and,  if  he  has  not,  then 
the  laws  which  already  recognize  it,  in 
so  many  forms,  as  the  patent  laws  and 
domestic  copyright,  are  a  gratuity,  and 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Property,  which  is  rightfully  held  as 
property — that  is,  as  what  strictly  and 
indefeasibly  belongs  to  one  man  and 
not  to  another,  and  which  is  no  mere 
concession  of  a  privilege — ought  to  be 
respected  by  the  laws  everywhere, 
without  regard  to  the  domicile  of  the 
claimant,  and  subject  only  to  the  supe- 
rior right  of  society  to  direct  the  manner 
of  its  use,  po  that  it  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  well-being  of  men.  The  greater 
number  of  our  personal  and  proprietary 
rights  are  so  respected  by  the  universal 
purisprudence  of  (Christendom.  Travel 
in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world  that 
you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  the 


law  throws  its  protecting  aegis  about 
you,  that  not  only  is  your  body  safe 
from  injury,  but  the  smallest  article  of 
value,  you  have  with  you,  is  recoverable 
when  wrongfully  taken  or  detained. 
Nay,  our  merchants  will  send  their 
goods  among  the  wildest  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  secure  in  the 
feeling  that  the  rude  justice  of  those  dis- 
tant regions  will  shelter  their  posses- 
sions from  invasion  and  wrong. 

Now,  what  difference,  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  ownership,  is  tliere  be- 
tween a  bale  of  cloth  which  a  man  has 
woven,  and  a  book  of  history  which  he 
may  have  written  ?  In  the  one  case, 
he  spends  his  capital,  his  time,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  fabricating  a  new  form  of 
cotton  or  wool,  and,  in  the  other,  in  fab- 
ricating a  new  form  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage, and,  though  the  labor  in  the 
latter  is  of  an  infinitely  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  former,  the  results  are 
the  same.  Both  are  products  of  skill ; 
both  represent  a  large  amount  of  value 
consumed  in  the  production  of  them ; 
both  contribute  to  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  and  possess  exchangeable  pro- 
perties; and,  surely,  the  laws  which 
guaranty  the  inviolability  4>f  one,  ought 
to  guaranty  the  inviolability  of  the 
other.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
nation  which  should  refuse  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  bale  of 
cloth  to  his  property — which  should  au- 
thorize the  nrst  chance  comer  whom  ho 
should  meet,  on  landing  on  its  shores, 
to  seize  and  carry  off  his  goods  ?  Would 
it  not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
savage  and  semi-barbarous  nations,  with 
which  civilized  people  would  hold  no 
intercourse,  save  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  or  sword  ? 

We  are  aware  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  im- 
material and  material  productions,  but 
we  do  not  conceive  them  to  have  been 
very  successful.  Mr.  Carey,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Letters  on  International 
Copyright,*  argues  that  the  literary 
craftsman  really  furnishes  us  with  no 
new  products,  but  takes  old  materiab 
and  facts,  and  simply  dresses  them  after 
a  new  fashion. 

"  Examine  Mr.  Macanlay's  History  of  Eng^ 
land,"  he  says,  '*  and  you  will  find  that  the 
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**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sinclair,  **  allow  me 
to  ask  when  it  became  customary  for 
acquaintances  to  walk  into  houses  with- 
out ringing  at  the  door  ?*' 

**  Acquaintances,  sir  ?  Ask  that  lady 
if  I  have  not  a  little  better  right  than 
UQ  acquaintance ;  yes,  sir,  a  better 
right  than  you  to  be  tdte-ti-t^te  with 
that  lady,  to  say  nothing  of  more  inti- 
mate terms." 

"  Cecilia,*'  said  Harry,  with  the 
most  admirably -acted  horror,  *^is  this 
true?  Are  you  betrothed  to  Mr. 
Greene  ?" 

**  No  need  to  question,  sir.     Here  I 
renomice  all  claim  upon  her  hand ;  her 
heart  seems  to  have  departed  from  mo* 
already.     Farewell,  Cecilia — ^false  one 
— for— ever — !  *' 

With  these  words,  spoken  with  an 
tmguish  of  manner  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  almost  real,  I  rushed  fran- 
tically, from  the  room.  I  had  not  gone 
very  far,  however,  when  Harry  joined 
me.  Then  we  were  both  so  overpower- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  our  dramatic 
efforts  that  we  leaned  against  the  fence 
and  shook  it  with  laughter.  It  was  the 
same  place  where  I  had  formerly  carried 
my  despair. 

•^Well,"  said  Harry,  "I  think  that 
young  woman  has  had  a  lesson  against 
flirting  with  two  people  at  once.  As 
soon  as  you  went  out.  I  delivered  to  her 
a  small  sermon  on  the  deceit  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  ;  told  her  that  my 
confidence  had  departed  ;  that  the  words 
which  I  had  been  about  to  utter,  when 
you  entered,  had  been  driven  from  my 


hearL  In  short,  I  backed  out,  in  the 
same  frantic  style  with  which  you  made 
your  exit.  You  did  that  very  well, 
Greene — very  well — would  have  a  fine 
effect  upon  the  stage.  Are  there  any 
fried  oysters  to  be  obtained  in  thia 
quiet  little  place  ?  Emotion  makes  me 
hungry." 

We  celebrated  our  victory  over  divers 
oysters  and  contingent  drinks,  until,  in 
the  midst  of  an  address,  in  which  I  in- 
formed Harry  that  my  affection  for  him 
was  far  greater  than  ordinary  fraternal 
feeling,  and,  after  a  futile  endeavor  to 
walk  through  the  table  to  embrace  him, 
I  sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  remem- 
ber no  more. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  frantio 
headache,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  re- 
morse. Every  other  sensation,  how- 
ever, was  swidlowed  up  in  the  horri- 
ble agony  produced  by  the  following 
epistle : 

"  Dear  Greens:  I  hope  you  appreciate 
the  disintcrestedaess  of  my  devotion  to  you. 
I  have  freed  you  of  your  disagreeable  mif^age- 
ment,  and  Imt  you  a  free  man  once  more.  I 
hope  your  love  for  Rose  Mayland  is  a  meralj 
imu^inary  sensation,  as  that  young  lady  i%  ana 
has  been  for  some  time,  engaged  to 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

*'  HaRRT  Sl.'fCLAIR. 

"  Rose  wants  to  know  if  vou  would  like  to 
be  groomsman  next  week  1 

There  is  no  need  of  my  describing 
my  feelings  at  such  barefaced  treach- 
ery. Of  course  I  was  not  groomsman. 
I  hope  there's  a  gray  mare  in  Mr.  Harry 
Sinclair's  establishment. 
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IT  is  timo,  and  more  than  time,  that 
Hoinetliiiig  were  done  by  our  national 
legislature,  towards  securing  the  claims 
of  foreign  authors  to  their  works.  We 
have  considered  the  subject  in  its  pros 
and  con«.  for  many  years;  the  bearings 
of  it  are  well  understood,  and  the  public 
mind  lian  attained  as  groat  a  uniformity 
of  conviction,  in  regard  to  it,  as  it  is 
possible  to  attain  in  the  existing  diver- 
sity of  human  interests  and  feelings. 
Many,  who  were  once  hostile  to  any  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  now  profess  to  be  in 
favor  of  it;  no  formidable  opposition  to 
the  scheme  exists  anywhere,  that  we 
arc  aware  of,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  administration  is  an  auspicious 
hour  for  the  initiation  of  a  new  policy. 

All  times,  however,  are  fitting  times 
for  doing  justice  to  our  neighbors  ;  and 
this  question  is  one,  as  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us,  not  of  expediency,  merely, 
but  of  positive  right.  It  is  preemi- 
nently a  question  of  justice.  Has  the 
maker  of  a  book — by  which  we  mean,  of 
the  inward  contents,  and  not  of  the  out- 
ward form  alone — a  title  to  the  control  of 
its  publication,  and  to  the  profits  that 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  it  ?  Has  he  a 
proprietary  interest  in  it,  to  the  extent 
of  declaring  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
it  shall  be  used,  as  the  owner  of  other 
property  has  ?  If  he  has,  then  the  laws 
of  every  civilized  country  ought  to  pro- 
claim that  right,  and  protect  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  and,  if  be  has  not,  then 
the  laws  which  already  recognize  it,  in 
so  many  forms,  as  the  patent  laws  and 
domestic  copyright,  are  a  gratuity,  and 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Property,  which  is  rightfully  held  as 
property— that  is,  as  what  strictly  and 
indefeasibly  belongs  to  one  man  and 
not  to  another,  and  which  is  no  mere 
concession  of  a  privilege — ought  to  be 
respected  by  the  laws  everywhere, 
without  regard  to  the  domicile  of  the 
claimant,  and  subject  only  to  the  supe- 
rior right  of  society  to  direct  the  manner 
of  its  use,  so  that  it  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  well-being  of  men.  The  greater 
number  of  our  personal  and  proprietary 
rights  are  so  respected  by  the  universal 
jurisprudence  of  Christendom.  Travel 
in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world  that 
you  please,  and  you  will  find  that  the 


law  throws  its  protecting  segis  about 
you,  that  not  only  is  your  body  safe 
from  injury,  but  the  smallest  article  of 
value,  you  have  with  you,  is  recoverable 
when  wrongfully  taken  or  detained. 
Nay,  our  merchants  will  send  their 
goods  among  the  wildest  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  secure  in  the 
feeling  that  the  rude  justice  of  those  dis- 
tant regions  will  shelter  their  posses- 
sions from  invasion  and  wrong. 

Now,  what  difference,  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  ownership,  is  tliere  be- 
tween a  bale  of  cloth  which  a  man  has 
woven,  and  a  book  of  history  which  he 
may  have  written  ?  In  the  one  case, 
he  spends  his  capital,  his  time,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  fabricating  a  new  form  of 
cotton  or  wool,  and,  in  the  other,  in  fab- 
ricating a  new  form  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage, and,  though  the  labor  in  the 
latter  is  of  an  infinitely  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  former,  the  results  are 
the  same.  Both  are  products  of  skill ; 
both  represent  a  large  amount  of  value 
consumed  in  the  production  of  them; 
both  contribute  to  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  and  possess  exchangeable  pro- 
perties; and,  surely,  the  laws  which 
guaranty  the  inviolability  t)f  one,  ought 
to  guaranty  the  inviolability  of  the 
other.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
nation  which  should  refuse  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  bale  of 
cloth  to  his  property — which  should  au- 
thorize the  first  chance  comer  whom  ho 
should  meet,  on  landing  on  its  shores, 
to  seize  and  carry  off  his  goods  ?  Would 
it  not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
savage  and  semi-barbarous  nations,  with 
which  civilized  people  would  hold  no 
intercourse,  save  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  or  sword  ? 

We  are  aware  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  im- 
material and  material  productions,  bat 
we  do  not  conceive  them  to  have  been 
very  successful.  Mr,  Carey,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Letters  on  International 
Copyright,*  argues  that  the  literary 
craftsman  really  furnishes  us  with  no 
new  products,  but  takes  old  materiab 
and  facts,  and  simply  dresses  them  after 
a  new  fashion. 

"  Examine  Mr.  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng^ 
land,"  he  says,  "  and  you  will  find  that  the 
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**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sinclair,  **  allow  me 
to  ask  when  it  became  customary  for 
acqaaintancea  to  walk  into  houses  with- 
out ringing  at  the  door  ?" 

**  Acquaintances,  sir  ?  Ask  that  lady 
if  I  have  not  a  little  better  right  than 
UQ  acquaintance ;  yes,  sir,  a  better 
right  than  you  to  be  t^te-li-t^te  with 
that  lady,  to  say  nothing  of  more  inti- 
mate terms.** 

**  Cecilia,**  said  Harry,  with  the 
most  admirably-acted  horror,  **is  this 
true  ?  Are  you  betrothed  to  Mr. 
Greene  ?" 

**  No  need  to  question,  sir.     Here  I 
renounce  all  claim  upon  her  hand ;  her 
heart  seems  to  have  departed  from  me* 
already.     Farewell,  Cecilia — false  one 
— for — ever — !  '* 

With  these  words,  spoken  with  an 
(inguish  of  manner  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  almost  real,  I  rushed  fran- 
tioaUy.  from  the  room.  I  had  not  gone 
very  far,  however,  when  Harry  joined 
me.  Then  we  were  both  so  overpower- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  our  dramatic 
efforts  that  we  leaned  against  the  fence 
and  shook  it  with  laughter.  It  was  the 
same  place  where  I  had  formerly  carried 
my  despair. 

'•'Well,"  said  Harry,  "I  think  that 
young  woman  has  had  a  lesson  against 
flirting  with  two  people  at  once.  As 
soon  as  you  went  out.  I  delivered  to  her 
a  small  sermon  on  the  deceit  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty  ;  told  her  that  my 
confidence  had  departed  ;  that  the  words 
which  I  had  been  about  to  utter,  when 
you  entered,  had  been  driven  from  my 


heart.  In  short,  I  backed  out,  in  the 
same  frantic  style  with  which  you  made 
your  exit.  You  did  that  very  well, 
Greene — very  well — would  have  a  fine 
effect  upon  the  stage.  Are  there  any 
fried  oysters  to  be  obtained  in  this 
quiet  little  place  ?  Emotion  makes  me 
nungry.** 

We  celebrated  our  victory  over  divers 
oysters  and  contingent  drinks,  untQ,  in 
the  midst  of  an  address,  in  which  I  in- 
formed Harry  that  my  affection  for  him 
was  far  greater  than  ordinary  fraternal 
feeling,  and,  after  a  futile  endeavor  to 
walk  through  the  table  to  embrace  him, 
I  sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  remem- 
ber no  more. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  frantic 
headache,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  re- 
morse. Every  other  sensation,  how- 
ever, was  swallowed  up  in  the  horri- 
ble agony  produced  by  the  following 
epistle : 

"Dear  Grekni:  I  hope  you  appreciate 
the  disintcrostcdQess  of  my  devotion  to  you. 
I  have  freed  you  of  your  disa^eeablc  engage* 
ment,  and  loft  you  a  free  man  once  more.  I 
hope  your  love  for  Rose  Mayland  is  a  merely 
imue^inury  sensation,  as  that  young  lady  is,  aiul 
has  been  for  some  time,  engaged  t^ 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  HARRr  Sinclair. 

'*  Rose  wants  to  know  if  you  would  like  to 
be  groomsman  next  week  7 

There  is  no  need  of  my  describing 
my  feelings  at  such  barefaced  treach- 
ery. Of  course  I  was  not  groomsman. 
I  hope  there*s  a  gray  mare  in  Mr.  Harry 
Sinclair's  establishment. 
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IT  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  that 
foiiii'thiiig  were  done  by  our  national 
]e<ri**lutur^.  towards  secunng  the  claims 
of  t'.'ni^ii  authors  to  their  works.  We 
hav.  c.  nsidered  the  subject  in  its  pros 
an«!  I'oiij*.  for  many  years;  the  bearinp^s 
of  i:  Jire  wfU  understood*  and  the  public 
mii.«l  ban  attained  as  groat  a  uniformity 
of  <  «iri\ic.tion,  in  regard  to  it,  as  it  is 
po««  iblo  in  attain  in  the  existing  diver- 
wty  of  human  intercFts  and  feelings, 
llauv.  who  were  once  hostile  to  any  ac- 
tion in  the  premises,  now  profess  to  be  in 
fkvor  of  it;  no  formidable  opposition  to 
the  Kcherne  exists  anywhere,  that  we 
in*  a  want  of,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  adiniiiistration  is  an  auspicious 
hour  for  tlio  initiation  of  a  now  policy. 

All  times,  however,  are  fitting  times 
for  doing  justice  to  our  neighbors  ;  and 
(his  question  is  one,  as  it  has  always 
teemed  to  us.  not  of  expediency,  merely, 
Iwt  of  positive  right  It  is  pre  Emi- 
nently a  question  of  justice.  Has  the 
maker  of  a  book — by  which  we  mean,  of 
the  inward  contents,  and  not  of  the  out- 
ward form  alone — a  title  to  the  control  of 
its  publication,  and  to  the  profits  that 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  it  ?  Has  he  a 
proprietary  interest  in  it,  to  the  extent 
of  declaring  when,  and  where,  and  how, 
it  shaJl  be  used,  as  the  owner  of  other 
property  has  ?  If  he  has,  then  the  laws 
of  everv  civiliased  oonntry  ought  to  pro- 
claim that  right,  and  protect  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  and,  if  he  has  not,  then 
the  laws  which  already  recognize  it,  in 
so  many  forms,  as  the  patent  laws  and 
domestic  copyright,  are  a  gratuity,  and 
oof^ht  to  be  repealed. 

Property,  which  is  rightfully  held  as 
pn>|>erty — that  is,  as  what  strictly  and 
indefeasibly  belongs  to  one  man  and 
not  to  anotlier,  and  which  is  no  mere 
concession  of  a  privilege— ought  to  be 
respected  by  the  laws  everywhere, 
without  regard  to  the  domicile  of  the 
claimant,  and  subject  only  to  the  supe- 
rior right  of  society  to  direct  the  manner 
of  it**  use.  so  that  it  shidl  not  interfere 
with  tiie  well-being  of  men.  The  greater 
DomlKT  of  our  personal  and  proprietary 
rights  are  so  respected  by  the  universal 
iorijf^prudence  of  Christendom.  Travel 
in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world  that 
yoQ  please,  and  yoa  will  find  that  the 


law  throws  its  protecting  aegis  about 
you,  that  not  only  is  your  body  safe 
from  injury,  but  the  smallest  article  of 
value,  you  have  with  you,  is  recoverable 
when  wrongfully  taken  or  detained. 
Nay,  our  merchants  will  send  their 
goods  among  the  wildest  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  secure  in  the 
feeling  that  the  rude  justice  of  those  dis- 
tant regions  will  shelter  their  posses- 
sions from  invasion  and  wrong. 

Now,  what  di£ference,  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  ownership,  is  there  be- 
tween a  bale  of  cloth  which  a  man  has 
woven,  and  a  book  of  history  which  he 
may  have  written  ?  In  the  one  case, 
he  spends  his  capital,  his  time,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  fabricating  a  new  form  of 
cotton  or  wool,  and,  in  the  other,  in  fab- 
ricating a  new  form  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage, and,  though  the  labor  in  the 
latter  is  of  an  infinitely  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  former,  the  results  are 
the  same.  Both  are  products  of  skill ; 
both  represent  a  large  amount  of  value 
consumed  in  the  production  of  them ; 
both  contribute  to  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  and  possess  exchangeable  pro- 
perties; and,  surely,  the  laws  which 
guaranty  the  inviolability  of  one,  ought 
to  guaranty  the  inviolability  of  the 
other.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
nation  which  should  refuse  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  btue  of 
cloth  to  his  property — which  should  au- 
thorize the  nrst  chance  comer  whom  he 
should  meet,  on  landing  on  its  shorest 
to  seize  and  carry  off  his  goods  ?  Would 
it  not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
savage  and  semi-barbarous  nations,  with 
which  civilized  people  would  hold  no 
intercourse,  save  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  or  sword  ? 

We  are  aware  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  im- 
material and  material  productions,  bat 
we  do  not  conceive  them  to  have  been 
very  successfuL  Mr.  Carey,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Letters  on  International 
Copyright,*  argues  that  the  literarj 
craftsman  really  furnishes  us  with  no 
new  products,  but  takes  old  materials 
and  facts,  and  simply  dresses  them  after 
a  new  fashion. 

'*  Exfiminc  Mr.  Macaalny's  History  of  En^ 
land,"  be  says,  **  and  yoa  will  find  that  tUe 
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bfxiy  U  oompoeod  of  what  is  common  proper- 
ty.   Not  only  have  the  facts  boon  recorded  by 
fkfhere,  but  tno  ideas,  too,  are  derived  from  the 
^vork8  of  men  who  have  labored  for  the  world 
without  receivinfj,  and  frequently  without  the 
expectation  of  receiving,  anv  pecuniary  com- 
tieudation  for  their  labors.    Mr.  Macaulay  has 
read  much  and  carefully,  and  he  has  thus  been 
enabled  to  arquirc  pjeat  skill  in  arranginj^  and 
olothing  his  facts ;  but  the  readers  of  hia  books 
will  find  in  th(?m  no  contribution  to  positive 
knowledpre.     The  works  of  men  who  make 
contributions  of  that  kind  are  necessarily  con- 
troversial and  distasteful  to  the  reader;  for 
which  reason  they  find  few  readers,  and  never 
pay  their  authors.    Turn,  now,  to  our  own  au- 
thors, Prescott  and  Bancroft,  who  have  fur- 
nished us  with  historical  works  of  so  great 
rxcellenco,  and  you  will  find  a  state  of  things 
precisely  similar.     They  have  taken  a  large 
quantity    of  materials    out  of  the  common 
htock,  in  which  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us  have 
an  intereat ;  and  those  materials  they  have  so 
rcelothod  as  to  render  them  attractive  to  pur- 
chasers ;  but  this  is  all  they  have  done.    I>r>ok 
to  Mr.  Webster's  works,  and  vou  will  find  it 
the  same.    lie  was  a  great  reader.    He  studied 
the  copKtitntiou  carefully,  with  a  view  to  un- 
derstand what  were  the  views  of  its  authors, 
and  tho.«o  views  he  reproduced  in  a  different 
and  more  attractive  clothing,  and  there  his 
work  ended.    lie  never  pretended,  as  I  think, 
to  furnish  the  world  with  any  new  ideas ;  and, 
if  he  hud  done  so,  ho  could  have  claimed  no 
property  in  them.     Few  now  read  the  heavy 
volumeii  containing  the  speeches  of  Fox  and 
Pitt.     They  did  nothing  out  reproduce  ideas 
tbat  were  common  property,  in  such  clothing 
as  anpwercd  the  purposes  of  the  moment     Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  the  same.    The  world  would 
now  be  just  as  wise  had  he  never  lived,  for  he 
made  no  contribution  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge.     Tho  great  work  of  Chancellor 
Kent  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Judge  Story,  but 
a  new  combination  and  aiTangeinent  of  old 
materials,  in  which  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
the  author,  in  the  selection  and  exposition  and 
accurate  use  of  tho  materials,  constitute  the 
basis  of  his  reputation  as  well  as  of  his  copy- 
right.    Tho  world  at  large  is  the  owner  of  all 
the  facts  that  have  been  collected,  and  of  all 
tho  ideas  that  have  been  deduced  from  them, 
nud  its  right  in  them  ia  precisely  the  same  that 
the  planter  has  in  the  bale  of  cotton  that  has 
been  raised  on  his  plantation  ;  and  the  course 
of  proceeding  of  both  has,  thus  far,  been  pre- 
cisely similar;  whence  I  am  induced  to  infer 
that,  ill  both  cases,  right  has  been  done.  When 
the  planter  hands  his  cotton  to  the  spinner  and 
the  weaver,  he  does  not  gay,  *  Take  this  and 
convert  it  into  cloth,  and  keep  the  cloth  ;'  but 
he  doe-^  nay, '  Spin  and  weave  this  cotton,  and 
for  so  doing  yon  shall  have  such  interest  in  the 
clotii  at*  will  givo  you  a  fair  compensation  for 
Yuur  labor  and  skill,  but,  when  that  fhall  have 
been  paid,  the  cloth  tcill  be  mine.'    This  latter 
ia  pn  cirt<'ly  what  society,  tho  owner  of  facts 
and  ideas,*  says  to  the  author :  *  Take  these 
raw  materials  that  have  been  oollected,  put 
tboin  togt- ther,  and  clothe  them  after  your  own 
fashion,  and  for  a  given  time  we  will  agree 
that  nobody  else  shall  present  them  in  the 
^aroc  dress.     During  that  time  you  may  ex 
hibit  them  for  your  own  profit,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  period  the  clothing  will  become  com- 
mon (iroperty,  as  the  body  now  is.    It  is  to  the 
•ontnbntions  of  your  preaeoeesors  to  our  com- 


mon stock  that  yon  are  indebted  for  the  power 
to  make  your  book,  and  we  require  you,  in 
your  turn,  to  contribute  towards  the  augpient- 
ation  of  the  stock  tliat  is  to  be  used  by  your 
successors.'  This  is  justice,  and  to  grant  more 
than  this  would  bo  injustice." 

The  illustration  is  an  unhappy  one, 
because  it  may  be  turned  against  the 
rightfulness  of  nearly  all  property. 
There  is  no  kind  of  production,  material 
or  immaterial,  which  is  the  creation  of 
something  absolutely  new.  Here  is  a 
farmer,  for  instance,  with  his  bushel  of 
wheat,  which  ho  brings  to  you  to  seH. 
But,  paraphrasing  Mr.  Carey's  argument, 
you  turn  upon  him,  and  say,  "  My  dear 
agncultural  friend,  you  are  mistaken  as 
to  tho  ownership  of  that  bushel  of  wheat. 
The  entire  substance  of  it  is  composed 
of  what  is  common  property.  You  have 
read  and  observed  much  and  carefully, 
no  doubt,  to  enable  you  to  work  the  soil 
to  tho  best  advantage  ;  you  have  worked 
hard  all  your  life  to  acquire  skill  in  ar- 
ranging and  forwarding  your  crops  ;  you 
have  given  your  time,  in  sunshine  and 
rain,  for  nearly  a  year,  in  caring  for 
your  grain,  but  in  what  you  now  pre- 
sent us,  we  chemical  analysts  find 
no  positive  contribution  to  tho  world's 
possessions.  It  is  all  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  which  existed  bo- 
fore,  in  a  free  state,  in  the  soil,  or  the 
air,  or  the  rain,  and  belonged  to  every- 
body or  nobody.  You  have  simply  re- 
produced them  in  a  different  and  more 
attractive  clothing ;  but  the  world  would 
have  hud  just  as  much  of  those  materials 
if  you  had  never  lived.  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  trouble  and  expense  yoa 
have  been  at,  in  doing  so,  we  will  allow 
you  a  small  toll,  while  the  mass  of  the 
product,  we,  the  people,  will  reserve  to 
ourselves.*'  Wo  fancy  that  the  farmer 
to  whom  Mr.  Carey  should  address  this 
kind  of  communism,  would  incontinently 
catch  up  his  wheat,  and  make  out  of 
his  presence. 

It  is  true,  as  this  argument  supposes, 
that  the  writer,  whether  historian  or 
novelist,  draws  from  a  common  stock  of 
learning;  he  has  been  built  up  iatel- 
lectually  by  the  labors  of  others  ;  and 
it  is  only  once  or  twice  in  the  age  that 
a  man  arises  of  such  eminent  originality 
and  power  as  to  fructify  the  realm  of 
thought  with  a  genuine  new  truth;  but 
it  is  no  more  true  of  tho  writer  than  it 
is  of  tho  miner,  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  or  the  mechanic.  All  alike 
draw  the  substance  of  the  goods,  on 
which  th^  operate,  from  the  oommon 
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bosom  of  natare  or  art.  They  create 
nothing — thoy  merely  reproduce  the 
existing  mass  of  materials  in  new  forms. 
But  what  the  right  of  property  attaches 
to  io  tliese  things,  and  what  the  world 
fmys  for,  is  not  the  material  but  the 
form  or  the  use  to  which  that  material 
may  be  put.  It  is  not  tlie  albumen  and 
gluten  that  we  value  in  wheat,  but  the 
wheat  itself  which  has  taken  that  form 
in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  the 
husbandman.  And  so  it  is  not  the  ex- 
tracts from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
which  we  value  in  Grote's  Greece,  but 
the  book  itself,  which  has  given  a  pecu- 
liar c<»llocation  and  significance  to  those 
extracts.  But  if  we  pay  the  husband- 
man fi»r  his  labor,  by  surrendering  to 
him  tlie  complete  right  of  control  over 
his  product,  why  should  we  not  pay 
Mr.  Grote  in  the  same  way  ?  The  hus- 
bandman bus  simply  taken  the  common 
materials  of  earth  and  water,  and,  by  his 
skill  and  industry,  converted  them  into 
nutriment  for  our  bodies,  while  Mr. 
Grote  has  taken  the  common  materials 
of  Grecian  literature  and  converted  them 
into  nutriment  for  our  minds. 

In  essence,  then,  the  two  methods 
of  industry  are  the  same,  and  the  only 
'  difference  is  in  the  infinitely  higher  cost 
of  the  intellectual  labor,  and  the  infi- 
nitely superior  worth  and  durability  of  its 
products.  It  requires  but  little  previous 
training,  and  but  a  small  expenditure  of 
means,  to  fit  a  man  for  almost  any  me- 
chanical pursuit,  while  the  result  of  his 
work,  for  the  most  part,  perishes  in  the 
using.  But  to  the  training  of  the  great 
writer,  there  goes  an  immense  outlay  of 
capital,  and  long  and  weary  days  and 
nights  of  preparatory  discipline.  The 
actual  execution  of  his  work  supposes 
still  other  years  of  research  and  thought, 
and  often  his  whole  life  is  consumed  be- 
fore be  has  more  than  begun  his  task. 
The  literary  man  must  be  educated, 
which  takes  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his 
Ufe  at  least,  and  costs  a  fortune  to  his 
parents  or  relutivps ;  he  must  be  provided 
with  a  library  of  books,  which  are  the 
tools  of  his  profession  ;  he  projects  a 
grreat  work,  and  exhausts  a  dozen  years 
more  in  preparing  for  it ;  in  the  course 
of  that  preparation  he  is  obliged,  per- 
haps, it}  visit  distant  countries,  or  to 
institute  dangerous  experiments,  or  to 
famish  himself  with  rare  and  expensive 
manuscripts ;  and,  when  ha  is  done,  he 


expects  to  realize,  and  ought  to  realise, 
by  the  sale  of  his  work,  not  a  mere 
profit  on  the  paper  and  typography,  but 
a  substantial  recompense  for  his  outlay 
and  toils.  Is  it  not  proper  that  he  should 
be  so  recompensed  ?  Has  ho  not,  like 
the  agricwiturist  or  the  merchant,  contri- 
buted uses  to  the  world  ?  His  work  may 
not  be  a  strictly  original  one ;  it  may 
not  contain  a  single  sentence  for  which 
he  docs  not  himself  give  you  an  authority 
in  some  previous  writer  ;  it  may  be  en- 
tirely compiled  from  documents  to  which 
you  may  have  as  free  an  access  as  he 
had  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  a  signally  valu- 
able work — for  which  scholars  will  con- 
sent to  pay  an  almost  incredible  price, 
and  the  public  at  large  evince  an  ex- 
treme avidity.  On  what  ground,  then, 
of  reason  or  principle,  can  we  deny  his 
positive  right  of  property  in  the  results 
of  his  undertaking  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  recent  work,*  en- 
deavors to  show,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  what  the  late  Mr.  Clay  was  ac- 
cused of  saying,  that  **that  is  pro- 
perty only  whicli  the  law  makes  pro- 
perty ;"  and  yet  his  reasoning  is  so 
confused  that  we  are  not  sure  of  stat- 
ing him  rightly  in  thus  speaking.  On 
page  361  of  volume  second,  he  re- 
marks that  the  right  of  the  author  to 
his  works  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  right  of  the  farmer  to  his  corn, 
and  that  **  no  ingenuity  has  been  able  to 
show  any  distinction  whatever  between 
the  principle  on  which  the  autlior's 
copyright  is  founded,  and  that  on 
which  the  farmer's  right  to  his  crop  is 
founded."  At  the  same  time,  for  two 
or  three  pages  subsequently,  he  argues, 
quoting  learned  authorities,  therefore, 
that  **  property  is  merely  a  possession 
according  to  law."  He  does  not  deny, 
anymore  than  his  authorities,  that  there 
may  be  an  abstract  natural  right  of 
property,  but  he  contends  that,  in  the 
actual  condition  of  society,  this  ab- 
stract natural  right  has  been  in  some 
way  lost  or  merged  **  in  the  considera- 
tions of  policy,"  by  which  all  nations 
are  practically  governed.  But  if  that 
principle  is  to  be  admitted,  if  our  rights 
of  property  are  only  what  the  law  allows 
to  be  such,  what  is  to  save  us  from  ab- 
solute despotism,  or  the  wildest  sanscu- 
lottic  liberty  ?  Surely,  there  must  be 
some  limit,  in  natural  right,  to  the  inter- 
ferences of  **  policy  !"  The  instincts  of 
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the  child,  of  the  savage,  and  of  civilized 
man,  whicli  proclaim  an  individual  circle 
of  the  rights  within  which  the  law  itself 
can  step  only  wrongfully  are  not  wholly 
unfounded.  How  broad  this  circle  is — at 
what  precise  point  natural  right  ceases 
tviid  social  right  begins,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  that  there  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  two,  all  the  bet- 
ter writers  on  law,  as  well  as  the  un per- 
verted dictates  of  the  human  heart,  de- 
clare, in  no  sense,  it  seems  to  us,  can 
the  law  be  said  to  constitute  or  create 
property,  it  merely  defines  and  declares 
it.*  Property  may  exist  where  there  is 
no  law — wherever  human  labor  has 
given  a  new  form  or  place  to  that  which 
h  adapted  to  the  supply  of  human 
want,  there  is  property ;  and  the 
function  of  law,  when  it  intervenes,  is 
only  to  regulate  the  methods  of  its  use, 
its  transmission,  and  its  tenure. 

If  it  bo  asked,  then,  why,  granting  the 
author  a  positive  right  to  his  works,  the 
laws  of  all  nations  presume  to  limit  that 
right  ?  wo  answer  that  they  do  so  on  the 
same  ground,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
that  they  limit  the  exercise  of  all  other 
rishts — on  the  ground  of  what  are  con- 
ceived to  be  the  more  important  inter- 
ests of  general  society.  Rights  of  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  are  positive,  but  they 
are  not  absolute — they  are  positive,  be- 
cause they  are  rights^  belonging  to  one 
man,  and  not  to  another — and  they  are 
not  absolute,  because  they  may,  and 
often  must  be,  qualified  by  the  superior 
rights  of  others.  But  this  qualification 
ought  never  to  be  of  an  arbitrary  kind — 
there  ought  always  to  be  a  good  reason 
subsisting  in  the  actual  needs  of  society, 
for  any,  even  the  least,  interference 
with  the  valid  claims  of  the  individual. 
Much  more  ought  there  to  be  a  good 
reason  for  any  interference  which  pro- 
posf^s  to  aimihilate  the  claims  of  the 
individual  altogether. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Inventors,  as  wo  know,  are  allowed 
to  enjoy  their  patents  but  for  seven 
years,  and  the  writers  of  books  but  for 
tourteen,  with  a  privilege  of  renewal,  in 
both  cases,  under  certain  circumstances. 


Why  ?  The  reason  of  this,  in  the  case 
of  inventors,  is  a  special  one,  namely, 
that  the  experience  of  mankind,  in  re- 
gard to  inventions,  has  demonstrated, 
that  even  the  most  ingenious  contri- 
vances are  as  much  a  product  of  the 
wants  of  the  age  as  of  the  creative 
faculties  of  any  individual  man.  FuUov 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  steamboat^ 
but  there  are  a  dozen  claimants  to  the 
honor  besides  Fulton.  Morse  was,  un- 
questionably, the  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  but  there  were  others  whe 
did  invent  it,  or  would  have  invented  it, 
if  his  discovery  had  not  been  announced, 
about  the  same  time.  To  give  to  Fulton 
or  Morse,  then,  a  perpetual  right  to  their 
claims,  would  have  excluded  others, 
equally  deserving,  from  their  rights.  It 
is  by  way  of  compromise,  therefore, 
that  the  law  limits  the  right,  so  that  the 
first  inventor  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  priority,  and  yet  not  prevent  the 
future  enjoyment  of  others,  or  stand  in 
the  way  of  future  improvements.  A 
similar,  but  more  general  policy,  is 
adopted  in  respect  to  authors.  The 
great  majority  of  books,  such  as  school- 
books,  histories,  works  of  science, 
charts,  etc.,  etc.,  are  of  a  kind  which, 
if  one  man  did  not  prepare,  another  man 
could  and  would — which  are  susceptible 
of  great  improvement,  in  the  cour.sC  of 
experience,  and  in  other  hands,  by 
notes,  comments,  emendations,  etc.,  and 
which,  if  surrendered  exclusively  and 
in  perpetuity  to  the  first  authors  or  com- 
pilers, would  create  an  injurious  mono- 
poly. The  law,  conseouently,  lookine 
to  ihe  larger  interests  or  society,  as  well 
as  to  the  interests  of  individuals,  and, 
unable  to  discriminate  between  works 
of  real  originality  and  those  which  are 
not  so,  adjusts  the  difficulty  by  a  limita- 
tion of  the  time  for  which  a  copyright 
may  be  held.  It  would  bo  better,  and 
more  just,  if  the  law  did  discriminate, 
and  confer  upon  certain  publications  a 
longer  hold  ;  but  as  that  could  not  bo 
done  without  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  or  board  of  judges,  which  is 
objectionable,  as  open  to  numerous 
abuses,  the  existing  system  must  be 
continued.!      We  are  clear,  however. 


•  Of  courec  wo  except  the  cases  of  what  is  confessedly  artificial  property,  of  which  there 
■re  many  instances. 

t  Bos»de«  this  objection  to  Ihcperpetuitv  of  ihe  author's  right,  there  is  another,  which  Nay^ 
leon  had  the  sJipjacity  to  sujfgest  in  the  (fiscuMions  which  took  place,  of  the  Civil  Ci>de  of 
lyance.  ^  *'  A  literury  property,"  he  says,  "  beimr  on  incorporeal  property,  would,  in  the  course 
of  time,  if  tranAininsible  to  descendants,  come  to  be  dividea  between  a  multitude  of  individuals. 
and  would  eod,  in  some  sort,  by  not  existing  for  anybody ;  for,  how  could  a  great  number  of 
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tkaty  in  this  country ,  the  term  to  which 
the  right  of  the  author  is  restricted,  is 
too  ffhort;  it  extends  only  to  twenty- 
right  years,  with  a  renewal  for  fourteen 
years  :  while,  in  England,  it  is  for  life, 
and  seven  years  after  death  ;  in  most  of 
the  states  of  Germany,  for  life,  and,  in 
France,  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  his 
wiff»,  and  to  their  children  for  twenty 
years  afterwards.  The  provisions  in 
this  country,  it  will  he  seen,  are  less 
liberal,  virtually,  than  those  of  any  of 
the  leading  nations,  although  we  boast 
of  our  superior  intelligence,  and  evince 
such  honorable  pride  in  the  growth  and 
nucoess  of  our  young  literature. 

Conceding  the  right  of  the  author,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  there  any  national 
ground,  any  reason  of  state,  any  prin- 
ciple of  domestic  policy,  which  should 
induce  us  to  refuse  that  right  to  the 
foreign  author  as  well  as  our  own  ?  His 
rights  at  home,  as  our  argument  shows, 
ire  as  good  as  those  of  the  merchant  to 
kis  bale  of  goods,  or  of  the  mechanic  to 
his  implements.  Why  should  wo  not 
•oknowledge  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  ?  What  is  there  in  a  book,  to  shut 
it  out  from  the  sympathies  of  the  law, 
which  is  not  also  in  the  bale  of  goods  or 
the  tools  of  trade  ?  Why  are  authors 
made  an  exception  to  all  producers  and 
proprietors?  What  is  there  so  sacred 
in  a  fabric  of  silk  or  a  cask  of  wine,  that 
ail  the  courts  of  the  country  will  run  to 
its  protection,  if  it  is  invaded,  which  is 
not  also  in  Thackeray's  novels  or  Mac- 
aolay's  history  ?  We  confess  that  we 
could  n^rer  discern  the  difference.  The 
principle  of  society,  in  respect  to  all 
property,,  is,  that  the  owner  has  a  riccht 
to  the  control  of  it;  the  limitation  im- 
posed  by  society  on  all  property  is,  that 
such  control  shall  be  subordinate  to  its 
own  highest  interests,  or  its  own  welfare 
—  and  with  what  equity,  then,  do  we 
make  a  particnlar  species  of  property 
■o  anomaly — extinguishing  it  wholly, 
and  saying  that  it  is  no  property  at  all  ? 
Now,  we  do  this  in  the  instance  of 
foreign  anthors ;  we  do  not  limit  their 
cUims,  or  qualify,  or  regulate  them,  but 
we  ignore  them,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
them,  by  converting  their  special  pos- 
ftersions  into  a  common  of  pasturage. 

As  to  the  terms  on  which  the  rights 


of  foreign  authors  oui^ht  to  bo  recog- 
nized, that  is  a  question  of  legislative 
wisdom,  to  be  deterniinrd,  like  every 
other  question  in  which  a  right  is  in- 
yoly<^d,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
individaaPs  claims  to  tiie  good  of  the 
public.  If  the  admission  of  the  right, 
in  one  form,  would  bo  dotrimental  to 
the  public  interests,  then  it  must  bo  se- 
cured in  some  other  form.  If  a  broad 
and  open  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
British  authors  and  publishers  would 
seriously  iniure  our  own  authors  and 
publishers,  it  is  clear  that  some  other 
method  must  bo  devised  to  accomplish 
the  end.  We  deal  with  native  writers 
on  the  principle  that  their  rights  of 
property,  though  conceded  to  them  as 
valid,  are  yet  held  in  subordination  to 
the  public  good,  and  foreign  writers  can 
claim  no  higher  justice  than  what  is 
meted  to  our  own.  The  essential  point 
is,  that  substantial  justice  be  done  to  all 
parties.  But  is  it  true,  that  a  satisfac- 
tory recognition  of  the  rights  of  foreign 
authors  would  damage  our  own  inter- 
ests in  any  way?  By  a  satisfactory 
recognition,  wo  mean,  not  precisely  such 
an  ample  recognition  as^  wo  give  to  the 
rights  of  our  native  authors,  but  one 
that  shall  at  least  confess  and  establish 
the  right  of  tho  alien  author.  Let  us  sup- 
pose him  placed  in  this  category — that 
on  the  actual  publication  or  getting  out 
of  his  work  in  this  country,  we  grant  him 
a  copyright  for  the  requisite  number  of 
years — what  would  be  the  result? 
There  are  but  three  classes  who  could 
possibly  be  affected  by  tho  operation — 
American  authors,  American  publish- 
ers, and  the  American  reading  public ; 
and  we  do  not  see  how  either  of  these 
could  be  very  injuriously  aflFocted. 

American  authors  relieved  from  the 
disadvantages  of  an  unpaid  competition, 
it  is  universally  allowed,  would  be  great 
gainers  by  the  change.  They  now  come 
into  their  own  market,  against  the  pow- 
erful and  active  intellect  of  Greot  Brit- 
ain, under  the  singular  drawback  that 
their  works  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
publishers,  while  the  works  of  their 
rivals  are  procured  for  little  or  nothing. 
But  no  one  disputes  this  position,  and 
we  need  not  argue  it.  How,  then,  would 
it  be  with  tho  publishers — we  refer  to 


vnpnetan^  often  remote  from  each  other,  and  who,  after  some  generations,  would  Hcnrcoly 
know  each  other,  agree  and  contribute  to  the  reprinting  of  the  work  of  their  common  author  1 
Tat,  if  tbt-y  shoaM  not  do  so,  and  the  ri^htofpabfishinfr  belonged  to  them  alone,  the  best  bookv 
woald  iasensibly  disappear  from  circulation.' —Locr^  JjegiUatum  Civile  de  la  France,  f.\),p. 
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that  cl'is.«5  of  publishers  who  have  been 
in   tlio  h;vl»it  of    reproducing   English 
works,  without  the  consent,  and  raainl}' 
without  the  cr)mpensation  of  the  author? 
This  class  has  been  stigmatirsed,  unjustly, 
as   we   tliink,  as   literary   pirates — un- 
justly, bocau'50  it  is  no  trespass,  or  no 
great  trespass,  to  pass  over  a  common 
left  open  by  the  laxity  of  the  authori- 
ties.    In  nice  h<mor,  they  were,  doubt- 
loss,  l)<)und  to  make  some  return  to  the 
authors  whose  goods   they  used  (many 
of    our    publishers    have    done    so    in 
a  liberal    manner);  but  the  obligation 
was   only    honorable,    and    not  legally 
binding.      By    long    custom    and    the 
strango  perversity  of  our  law-makers, 
the  English  literary  field  was  abandoned 
to  the  lirst  conn^rs,  and  the  individuals 
who  have  sought  to  work  it  do  not  de- 
serve tlie  harsh  epithet  often  applied  to 
them.     The  vested  interests,  moreover, 
which  they  have  built  up,  under  this  lax 
and  unsettled  condition  of  things,  are 
to  be  regarded  in  any  introduction  of  a 
better  sysJem,     But  this  class,  wo  con- 
ceive, have  no  special  or  peculiar  rights 
in  the  premises.     They  have  profited, 
in  tho  ))ast.  by  the  ill-state  of  the  law ; 
but  th(-y  have  no  claims,  therefore,  to  a 
continuance  of  a  similar  profit,  in  the 
future.     1  f  it  be  positively  just^  that  the 
rights  of  foreign  authors  should,  in  some 
way,  be  acknowledged,  their  fancied  or 
prospective  interest,  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem, ought  not  to  prevent  the  full  per- 
formanctj  of  our  duty  to  do  justly  to  all 
men.    On  the  supposition  we  have  made 
above,   however,  tho  interests  of  even 
this  class,  as  a  whole,  wi>uld  not  greatly 
suffer,  if  at  all.     They  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  foreign  author,  it  is 
true  ;  but  their  compensation  would  be 
found  in  the  exclusive  possession  tht»y 
would  derive  from  it.     As  matters  now 
are,  ev<'ry  reproduction  of  an  English 
work  is  made  at  the  hazard  of  rival  edi- 
tions.    Many   a  round  sum  has   been 
sunk  bv  houses  that  could  ill  afford  it, 
in   consequence   of  some  other   house 
printing  upon  them,  and  flooding   tho 
market.     But,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, they  would  be  secure  from  this 
kind  of  invasion.     Only   those  among 
them,  who  are  unwilling  to  make  returns 
to  the  foreign  author,  would  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  degree.     Every  pub- 
lisher, who  should  be  willing  to  negoti- 
ate with* the  foreign  author  on  fair  terms, 
would  get  tho  printing  and  publishing 
of  his  work,  besides  the  exclusive  dis- 


posal of  it  for  tho  term  that  the  contract 
should  last.  But  does  not  every  hon- 
orable publisher  acknowledge  himself 
to  bo  of^  this  kind  ?  does  he  not  confess 
his  willingness  to  deal  equitably  with 
his  author,  provided  he  can  secure  the 
exclusive  publication  of  that  author's 
works,  and  be  protected  in  their  sale  ? 

The  worst  effect  which  such  a  scheme, 
if  put  in  practice,  would  produce  upon 
the  reading  pubhc,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  great  interest  to  be  consulted, 
would  be,  that  it  might  possibly  raise 
tho  price  of  books  of  ftjreign  origin; 
but  it  would  raise  it  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  slight  percentage  paid  to  the  author, 
which  is  usually,  in  this  country,  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price.  A 
book  by  Mr.  Dickens  or  Thackeray, 
for  which  we  now  pay  one  dollar  a  copy, 
we  should,  perhaps,  in  the  event  of  a 
change,  have  to  pay  a  dollar  and  ten 
cents  for,  which  is  too  inconsiderable 
an  amount  to  bo  computed  against  the 
solid  satisfaction  which  every  just-mind- 
ed man  would  experience  in  tho  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  making  some  ade- 
quate return  to  the  writer  for  the  wealth 
of  information  and  delight  he  furnished. 
We  say  that,  perhaps,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  this  addititnial  mite, 
but  it  is  not  clear  to  us  that  we 
should — it  is  not  clear  to  us  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  tho  assured  control  of  the 
market,  and  the  prospect  ()f  larger  and 
more  certain  gains,  the  publisher  could 
afford  tho  work,  maugre  tho  percentage 
yielded  the  author,  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
he  does  now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, it  is  demonstrable  tliat  some  com- 
pensation ought  to  be  made  to  the 
author — wo  are  bound  in  honor  and 
justice  to  render  it — and  so  miserable  a 
sacrifice  as  a  few  cents  on  the  part  of 
each  buyer  (which  is  nothing  tt)  him, 
though  in  the  aggregate  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  recipient),  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so 
obvious  and  imperative  a  duty.  No 
genuine  American,  we  are  sure,  who 
prizes  the  integrity  of  his  country  and 
her  citizens,  as  an  object  Ix^yond  all 
money  estimation,  could  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  such  an  alternative.  Nay, 
we  doubt  if  there  is  one,  who  would 
not  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  testify 
his  sense  of  the  immense  bent-fits  which 
the  foreign  writers  have  conferred  upon 
us,  by  their  immortal  lalwrs.  When 
tliey  come  among  us  in  person,  wo 
evince  tlie  utmost  eagerness  to  shower 
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npon  them  every  attontion,  which  can 
mark  our  admiration  and  gratitude*  or 
render  their  sojourn  agreeable.  We 
entertain  them  heartily  and  generously, 
and  the  same  feeling,  which  prompts 
these  personal  compliments,  would  find 
an  equal  solace,  could  it  be  gratified, 
in  the  more  systematic  shape  of  a  legal 
r<KX»mpen3e. 

It  will  be  noted,  that  we  have  thus  far 
argued  the  terms  of  copyright,  in  the 
•fupposttion  that  the  foreign  author 
actually  issues  his  work,  that  is,  prints 
and  binds  it  in  this  country.  We  have 
done  so,  because  we  understand  that 
many  of  the  leading  publishers  do  not 
Abject  to  action,  in  this  shape,  and  we 
deem  it  too  important  to  got  the  prin- 
ciple once  established,  to  hazard  the 
success  of  it  altogether  on  any  dispute 
about  details.  Oar  own  convictions, 
nevertheless,  remain  as  strong  as  ever 
they  were,  that  no  serious  damage  in 
the  end  w«mld  result  to  anybody,  from 
the  coFHpletest  reciprocity  of  copy- 
right iK'tween  our  own  and  other  nations. 
A  late  writer,  whom  we  have  before 
quot«*d,  urges,  that,  **  of  the  two 
c«>untries  (he  is  referring  to  Groat  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States),  it  will  be 
mainly'  to  the  advantage  of  the  British 
publishers.  The  British  are  a  nation," 
lie  adds  •*  of  sellers,  not  buyers.  They 
preach  free- trade  to  all  the  world,  but 
when  a  market  is  open,  they  rush  in 
and  engross  it  It  is  free -trade,  but 
only  to  them.  If  we  enter  into  the  pro- 
posed partnership,  they  will  buy  few  of 
M'lr  CO j>y rights — those  only  of  our  best 
authors,  and  few  books  beyond  samples. 
We  may,  perhaps*  bo  permitted  to  pur- 
chaite  some  copyrights  of  them,  and 
publish  the  works  hero ;  but  the  general 
course  oi  things  will  be  this :  the  Lon- 
don publishers,  having  tlie  control  of 
British  copyrights,  will  send  their  agents 
to  New  York.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
or  they  will  here  form  branch  establish- 
ments. Thn>ugh  these  we  shall  be 
•opplied  with  British  books,  on  British 
types,  on  British  paper,  and  in  British 
binding.'* 

This  ring  on  the  word  British  would 
be  more  appropriate  in  a  political  ha- 
rangue than  in  a  dignified  argument; 
but,  in  eitiier  place,  it  has  no  more  force 
than  any  other  appeal  to  mere  popular 
prejudices.  A  book  may  bo  an  excel- 
teot  book,  worthy  of  every  m;m  s  pur- 
oha«e,  tboagfa  miy  times  more  British 


than  is  here  represented.  The  simple 
point  is,  what  is  just  in  the  matter,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  best  for  all  interests 
legitimately  involved  in  the  decision  ? 
Now,  we  believe,  contrary  to  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  above  extract,  that  literary 
wares,  like  other  wares,  will  in  general 
be  carried  first  to  the  best  market;  we 
believe  that  authors,  having  an  assured 
sale  for  their  books,  will  dispose  of  them 
to  those  publishers  who  will  likely 
bring  them  the  largest  returns ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  those  who  stand  in  immediate 
relation  to  it,  will  command  the  author- 
ship of  both  nations.  The  American 
market,  if  it  is  not  now,  will  be,  in  a 
few  years,  under  the  unprecedentedly 
rapid  diffusion  of  the  taste  for  books, 
which  distinguishes  our  growth,  the 
leading  market  for  all  works  in  the 
English  language  ;  and  American  pub- 
lishers, who  must,  from  the  necessities 
of  their  position,  hold  a  more  controlling 
attitude  towards  it  than  any  others, 
will  become  the  leading  publishers. 
They  would,  at  least,  in  a  fair  compe- 
tition with  the  British  publishers,  stand 
as  good  a  chance  for  the  first  right  to 
important  works,  and  they  would  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  in  the  British 
market  which  the  British  enjoy  in  this. 
Under  this  competition,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  see,  in  no  long  time,  a  transfer 
of  the  centre  of  literary  productivity 
from  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britian  to 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
we  do  not  press  this  view,  nor  shall  wo 
enlarge  upon  it  now,  becau!<e,  as  we 
have  said,  we  are  willing  to  see  the 
principle  of  copyright  established  in  the 
modified  form  before  described,  and 
which,  we  are  told,  would  probably 
obviate  tlio  objection,  of  hitherto  formid- 
able opponents.  We  are  so  anxious 
that  our  national  reputation,  on  the  score 
of  honesty,  should  be  redeemed,  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  an  imperfect 
measure  rather  than  no  measure  at 
alK  provided  the  principle  for  which 
we  contend  is  thereby  asserted.  The 
writers  of  the  country  have  long  been 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  sentiments  as 
to  the  propriety  of  granting  some  return 
to  their  fellow-laborers  abroad,  and,  if 
they  can  procure  the  cooperation  of 
the  publishers  to  so  desirable  an  end, 
even  though  it  should  not  be  to  the 
extent  they  might  wish,  they  will  un 
doubtly  welcome  the  omen. 
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— When  Beaumarchais  was  pressing  hia 
claims  upon  our  Congress,  John  Randolph 
arose,  and  asked  in  the  solemnest  way, 
<<  Do  gentlemen  know  who  is  this  Beaumar- 
chais?'' And  then  replied,  with  an  air 
of  great  mystery  and  awe,  *•  Why,  ho  is 
Figaro — he  is  Figaro !''  which  is  said  to 
have  defeated  the  application  for  the  time. 
We  have  learned  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  then  known  of  Figaro,  but 
never  in  a  more  acceptable  or  pleasant 
shape  than  in  the  translation  of  Latenic's 
Beaumarchais  and  his  Times,  recently  exe- 
cuted in  this  country.  The  French  author, 
having  had  access  to  the  original  papers 
and  correspondence  of  his  hero,  has  made 
a  better  biography  of  him  than  any  that 
has  preceded  it — and  they  are  not  a  few. 
He  gives  us  the  mercurial  wit,  intriguer, 
and  merchant,  in  his  actual  life,  with  such 
glances  at  the  society  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  as  are  not  to  be  had  in  the 
current  histories.  Beaumarchais  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  creatures  that 
ever  lived,  extraordinary,  even  in  Paris — 
where  adventurers  of  all  kinds  abound — 
and  particularly  interesting  to  us,  because 
he  was  most  nearly  connected  with  the  se- 
cret history  of  our  own  revolution.  Ho 
was  the  son  of  a  clock-maker — a  youth  of 
great  natural  parts  and  vivacity — who  be- 
came notorious  by  a  famous  lawsuit,  in 
which  he  gibbeted  the  parliaments,  and  af- 
terwards was  a  secret  agent  of  Louis  XV.  in 
some  not  very  creditable  transactions,  and 
then  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  others  scarcely 
more  creditable.  He  was  finally  selected 
by  Kigeunes,  the  French  minister,  to  carry 
on  the  concealed  operations  by  which 
France  proposed  to  help  the  American  in- 
surgents against  England.  By  this  con- 
nection, he  was  brought  in  contact  with 
Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee, 
who  were  the  American  agents  in  Europe, 
at  that  time — and  the  latter  of  whom  the 
work  represents  as  considerable  of  a 
scoundrel.  Beaumarchais  played  the  part 
of  a  merchant,  under  the  name  of  Rode- 
rique  Hortalez  &  Co.,  who  forwarded  the 
supplies  to  our  revolutionists,  for  which  he 
never  got  fully  paid.  His  claims  against 
us  were  the  subjects  of  animated  negotia- 
tions, for  many  years,  involving  many 
pros  and  cons,  and  were  never  settled,  we 
believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  anybody. 


URE     AND     REPRINTS. 

But  his  chief  distinction  arose  out  of  the 
fact,  that  while  he  was  one  of  the  most 
extensive  traders,  and  active  intriguers  of 
his  day,  he  was  also  the  author  of  its  most 
successful  plays — the  Barber  of  Seville 
and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The  latter 
was  a  long  while  held  in  suspense,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  king  to  allow  it  to  be  acted, 
which  set  the  universal  public  on  the  qiU 
vive  to  see  it ;  and  when  it  was  produced 
the  6clat  was  tremendous.  Three  persons 
were  killed  in  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
which  rushed  to  the  theatre,  while  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  critics  were  without  mea- 
sure. It  ran  for  night  after  night,  and  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as 
into  the  pockets  of  the  author,  almost  fa- 
bulous sums.  The  secret  of  its  success, 
however,  apart  from  the  genuine  vivacity 
of  the  dialogue,  was  the  audacious  on- 
slaught which  it  made  upon  the  existing 
forms  of  society.  *'  What  is  the  use  of  the 
Bastille,"  asked  Louis,  "  if  such  things 
are  to  be  represented?"  Yet  the  inten- 
tions of  Beaumarchais  were,  by  no  means* 
revolutionary  ;  he  satirized  the  abuses  of 
power  because  they  furnished  him  a  fine 
material  for  his  wit ;  but  the  very  expo- 
sures he  made  must  have  contributed  to 
the  general  overturn  which  came  a  few 
years  later.  During  that  convulsive  pe- 
riod his  own  fate  was  singular.  By  his 
marriages,  his  speculations,  and  his  writ- 
ings, he  had  accumulated  an  immense  for- 
tune ;  he  built  a  magnificent  palace  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  he  was  naturally 
classed  among  the  aristocrats  of  the  day* 
Yet,  while  he  was  proscribed  as  an  emigri 
he  was  actually  employed  as  a  secret 
agent  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittees. His  fortune  was  greatly  damaged 
by  the  troubles,  but  he  died  in  peace  in  his 
bed,  although  so  many  others  of  his  posi- 
tion and  class  were  guillotined  or  exiled. 
The  story  of  all  these  vicissitudrs  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  the  author  has 
told  it  well.     (Ilarp'  rs). 

— Mu.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  who  is  universally 
known  among  the  juveniles,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Tfter  Parley  books,  continues  hie 
exceedingly  diversified  and  active  literary 
career,  by  Reminiscences  of  his  Life  and 
Times.  (Miller,  Orton  A  Co.)  That  life  . 
is  hardly  so  important  as  ta  justify  this 
proccedingi  nor  is  the  execution  of  the 
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taFk  rcmarsable  for  any  felicitj ;  and  yet 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  writer,  of  any 
degree  of  ability,  to  make  two  large  vo- 
lames  wholly  destitute  of  Interest.  The 
early  recollections  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  which 
relate  to  village  life  in  New  England,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present,  possess  a  certain 
charm,  and  some  notes  of  the  people 
whom  be  has  met  abroad,  in  his  many 
foreign  tours,  are  pleasant  reading.  We 
•appose,  too,  that  his  diligent  collection 
of  memorials  about  locally  distinguished 
men  will  have  no  little  local  acceptance  ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  his  book  appears  to  us  dif- 
foae  and  insignificant.  His  anecdotes  are 
sot  always  preeminent  for  their  point,  nor 
•re  his  sketches  of  character  very  graphic, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes  is,  for  the 
most  part,  amiable  and  benevolent,  in 
iptte  of  the  old  political  prejudices  which 
he  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise. 

—  A  gentleman  who  superintended 
Fanny  Ellsler^s  pirouettes,  a  few  years 
iiace,  and  who  recently  '*  managed  the 
press''  for  the  managers  of  the  opera,  has 
pnblisbed  a  book  which  settles  the  ques- 
tion which,  for  the  last  four  years,  has 
agitated  the  public  mind — namely,  what 
was  the  precise  relation  of  the  ez-purvcyor 
of  pirouettes  to  the  English  government. 
He  tells  us  that  Lord  Palmerston  hired 
kirn  to  manage  the  French  and  American 
press  for  the  English  foreign  office,  and  soon 
after  politely  paid  him  up,  and  asked  him, 
iod'urectly,  to  leave.  Leave  ?  The  foreign 
•ecretary  forgot  the  £500  a  year.  Our 
PangloiB  did  not ;  but  pressed  boldly  on, 
from  a  hint  to  a  snub,  and  from  a  snub  to 
a  kick.  Why  he  did  not  gOj  when  his  em- 
ployer asked  him  to  do  so,  he  does  not 
•ay ;  nor  why  he  calls  himself  a  diplomat- 
\A,  En  rewmckt  he  quotes  freely  ftrom 
the  Latin  grammar,  and  gives  us  his  opin- 
ions of  general  politics.  There  remains 
bat  one  thing  more  for  this  gentleman, 
who  is,  at  present,  apparently  out  of  em- 
ployment, to  do.  Let  him  pacify  the  pub- 
lie  impatience  by  writing  .^y  Paa  de  Ikux 
with  Fanny  EllsUr.  A  world,  anxious  for 
its  favorite  diplomatist,  waits  to  see  him 
take  that  step  next 

—  Mb.  Fbbeman  Hunt,  who  is  univer- 
filly  known  in  the  commercial  world,  haa 
laid  that  part  of  the  great  world  under  ad- 
ditional obligations,  by  bin  Livfs  of  Amtrv' 
MB  MerthaMt.    Thif  is  not  an  attempt  to 


flatter  men,  who  have  no  other  title  to  re- 
spect than  the  energy  or  skill  which  en- 
abled them  to  accumulate  large  fortunes, 
but  is  an  earnest  endeavor  to  commend  to 
others  whatever  is  really  great  and  enno- 
bling in  mercantile  character.  The  bio- 
graphies are  written  with  ability  and  taste, 
and  furnish  many  a  paragraph  of  profound 
instruction.  The  volume  contains  engrav- 
ed portraits  of  several  of  its  most  distin- 
guished subjects. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Norhofp,  favorably 
known  by  his  Man-of-war  Life  continues 
his  sea-experiences  in  Whaling  and  Fishing ; 
a  semi-biographical  tale  of  the  whaleman's 
anxieties,  perils,  and  pleasures.  It  is  most 
agreeably  written,  abounds  in  nice  observa- 
tion, and  striking  incidents,  and  is  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  young.  As  the  particulars  of  the 
sketches  are  derived  from  an  actual  parti- 
cipation in  the  events  described,  they  pos- 
sess an  unusual  degree  of  freshness  and 
fidelity  to  truth  and  nature. 

—  Tht  Court  ofj\rapoleon  (Derby  &  Jack- 
son) is  the  gift  volume  of  the  season,  which 
fills  the  place  of  Dr.  Griswold's  Republican 
Court,  published  by  the  Appletons  last 
year.  It  is  a  very  superb  book,  handsomely 
printed  upon  fine  paper,  and  massively  and 
elaborately  bound.  The  text  is  a  spirited 
and  entertaining  sketch  of  French  so- 
ciety noder  the  empire.  It  may  seem  an 
easy  work,  but  the  graceful  ease  of  the 
treatment  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
whole  work  shows  not  only  the  careful 
and  vivacious  observer,  but  the  industrious 
student,  of  French  life  and  social  history. 
Despite  its  form,  the  work  of  Mr.  F.  B. 
Goodrich  is  a  yaluable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  a  fascinating  period  of  modern 
history.  It  would  have  a  large  sale,  we 
are  sure,  as  it  would  meet  with  universal 
favor,  were  it  published  in  another  and 
cheaper  form.  The  general  reader  bays 
such  a  volume  for  a  gift  and  for  its  gene- 
ral splendor ;  the  special  reader  never  be- 
lieves that  the  text  of  so  superb  a  volume 
is  worth  attention.  Mr.  Goodrich,  who 
made  his  first  literary  mark  by  the  gay 
and  sparkling  Paris  letters  of  Dick  Tinto 
in  the  New  York  Times,  has  a  facility  and 
raciness  of  style  which  will  always  com- 
mand the  public  attention.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  delightful  book  ;  and  we  could  wish 
that  the  illustrations  were  worthy  the  text 
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and  the  bindinf^.  Bat  they  have  a  vulgar 
appearaDce.  They  are  colored,  which  such 
engraviDgfl  never  should  be,  aud  they 
have,  couiiequcutly,  rather  the  air  of  a  supe- 
rior style  of  tinted  print  for  prunc- 
boxes. 

— We  have  Bpoken  before  of  the  exquisite 
volume  of  illustrations  by  Darlky,  of  the 
story  of  Margaret.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  same  style,  anywhere,  more  beautiful 
and  satisfactory.  Sketches  of  New  Eng- 
land life  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago, 
they  are  full  of  romance,  and  humor,  and 
tenderness,  and  reveal  the  strain  of  poetry 
that  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  Puritan 
genius.  The  illustrations  have  the  same 
pathos  as  the  story :  a  kind  of  subdued, 
passionate  regret  at  the  exposure  of  rare 
and  delicate  natures  to  the  rough  chances 
of  life.  When  so  finished,  and  careful,  and 
remarkable  a  work  as  this  of  Darley's  is 
presented  to  the  public,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  general  pride  that  its  value  shall  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  a  uni- 
versal admiration.  Such  a  collection  of 
drawings  would  make  a  profound  impres- 
sion in  Paris  or  London,  had  they  chanced 
to  be  indigenous  there.  The  whole  range 
of  recent  illustrated  works,  in  both  of  the 
foreign  capitals,  has  nothing  so  intrinsic- 
ally beautiful,  and  so  distinguished  us  a 
contribution  to  the  treasures  of  true  art,  as 
Darley's  Margaret.     (Redfield.) 

— Among  the  fascinating  holiday  juve- 
niles, we  mu!^  not  forget  the  handsome 
illustrated  quarto  T</m  Thumb,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Ueir  of  Redely  ffe.  (Dix,  Edwards 
&  Co.)  The  exhaustless  charm  of  the  old 
story  is  iucreased  rather  than  diminished 
in  this  new  form.  It  deals  with  the  purest 
romance  ;  takes  us  back  to  the  cheerful 
round-table  and  the  bright  days  when  good 
King  Arthur  ruled  the  land ;  and  gives 
the  child  a  hundred  happy  fancies  which 
last  as  long  as  life.  While  so  many  able 
minds  are  employed  upon  new  and  good 
books  for  children,  we  arc  glad  to  see  the 
charming  talent  of  Miss  Yo.vge  devoted  to 
this  old  and  good  story.  We  have  no  fear 
that  children  will  learn  too  much  ;  so  that 
we  are  in  no  degree  jealous  of  the  sciences 
made  easy,  which  are  so  constantly  offered 
them.  We  are  very  sure  that  nobody 
knows  what  the  young  people  want  fo  well 
as  the  young  people  themselves  ;  and  they 
ftre  not  to  be  put  off  with  any  dullness ; 
therefore,  they   will   always   love   Tom 


Thumb,  and  everybody  who  telU  hi:*  story 
well. 

— The  same  house  have  issuctd  a  holiday 
book  of  new  design  :  Photographic  llhutra' 
tions  of  Scripture  Scenes — or  photographs 
from  sketches  illustrating  the  Bible.  This 
new  application  of  this  exquisite  invention 
enables  each  copy  of  a  work  to  have  fac 
similes  of  the  original  sketches  of  the 
artist.  It  opens  an  entirely  new  field  of 
artistic  exertion;  for  designs  are  now  made 
expressly  to  be  photographed.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  very  handsome,  and  will  be 
doubly  welcome  to  those  who  seek  for  gifts 
that  have  a  peculiar  harmony  with  the 
religious  character  of  the  season. 

— But  of  all  the  seasonable  book-gifts  for 
children,  we  prefer  the  collected  numbers  for 
the  last  year  of  our  little  contemporary,  The 
Schoolfellow  (Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.),  which 
arc  now  presented  in  one  handsome  vol- 
ume—  being  vol.  I.  of  the  new  Bcries. 
Those  of  our  maturer  readers,  whose  young 
people  have  received  a  monthly  call  from 
the  Schoolfellow,  must  often  have  had  their 
own  more  sober  eyes  and  minds  attracted 
to  the  genial  variety,  wholesome  morality, 
and  univeri^l  spirit  and  interest  of  the  lit- 
tle magazine.  Among  the  periodicals  for 
children,  we  know  of  none  which  can  com- 
pare with  this.  It  does  not  treat  its  audi- 
ence like  a  school-marm  or  a  buflbon.  It 
does  not  constantly  say  to  them,  "Now, 
my  little  dears,  you  are  very  young  chil- 
dren, and  you  do  not  know  much  ;  but  be 
virtuous,  and  you'll  be  happy  ;''  but  it  ap- 
peals to  their  human  interests,  sympathies, 
and  intelligence  ;  and  the  appeal  is  made 
in  so  manly,  sensible,  interesting,  amus- 
ing, and  unexceptionable  a  manner,  that 
the  Schoolfellow  is  looked  for  and  read 
with  as  genuine  an  interest  as  a  new  novel 
is  devoured  by  elders,  who  are  no  wiser 
because  they  are  older.  Every  parent  will 
remark,  in  this  magazine,  a  total  freedom 
from  foolish  love  stories,  and  from  all 
stories  the  interest  of  which  depends  npon 
feelings  and  knowledge  with  which  chil- 
dren arc  not  familiar ;  while  a  though tfal 
care  provides,  every  month,  a  pparkling 
variety  of  interest.  There  are  lovely 
fairy-stories,  exquisitely  illustrated ;  ad- 
ventures at  home  and  abroad  ;  intelligible 
sketches  of  famous  men,  living  and  dead  ; 
papers  descriptive  of  games,  wiih  admir- 
able and  useful  cntfi ;  accounts  of  interest- 
ing and  cariooa  objects  and  places  in  citj 
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ftDd  coantrj ;  fikotcbcs  or  natural  bisiorj 
in  every   dcpartmcDt ;    and,   in   general, 
whatever  may  mast  inturcdt  an  intelligent 
and  active   child— the  whole   being  per- 
vaded with  a  healthy,  sound  morality.    The 
illai>trationH  are   often  very  striking  and 
brauttful ;  and  both  in  them  and  in  the 
text  there  \n  a  gonial  and  happy  humor, 
which  foAciuates  the  child  as  well  as  the 
man.      This    monthly  magazine    is  very 
bandmmely  issued  for  one  dollar  a  year  ; 
and  it  seems  to  ns  that  this  needs  only  be 
known  to  secure  for  it  an  immense  circu- 
lation,    la    this  volume,  now    collected 
and  published  as  a  gift-book,  every  parent 
and  lover  of  children  can  see  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  publication.   If  they  hand 
it  to  the  young  people,  and  abide  by  their 
verdict,   there  will    never    have    been  a 
SehoolfcUow  with  such  hosts  of  friends. 

— The  Paragreens  in  Paris  ;  oTj  a  Visit  to 
the  Univrrfal  Kxhibition,  illustrated  by 
Jonx  L^ccu  (Constable  &  Co.,  E<rinburgh  ; 
Dix,  Eldwards  &  Co.),  is  a  Christmas  book 
by  Dr.  Rcnxi,  the  author  of  those  well- 
known  tales  of  Italian  life,  Doctor  Anto- 
nio, and  Lorenzo  Benoni.  Ruflni  is  an 
Italian  resident  in  England,  and  the  re- 
markable accomplishment  which  enabled 
a  foreigner  to  write  in  English  with  such 
idiomatic  force  and  purity,  in  both  his 
earlier  work^  is  even  more  striking  in  this 
last  little  Chru»tma8  book.  It  meets  the 
Puneh  hamorists  upon  their  own  ground, 
and  that  the  most  national  and  difficult  of 
all ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume 
to  betray  that  it  is  not  by  a  pure  Punch 
■an.  except  a  kind  of  fineness  which  is 
more  soathcrn  than  English.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  a  happy  hit  in  the  Punch 
way.  and  shows  the  singular  familiarity 
of  the  author  with  the  witty  slang  of  the 
laogoage.  The  Paragreeos,  of  course,  is 
limply  pair  o'  greens,  or  a  genuine  cock- 
ney and  his  wife,  who  was  a  Joliflfe,  of 
Hackney,  and  they  go  with  their  family  to 
Parts  while  the  exhibition  is  open,  and 
their  gracious  quf^en  is  visiting  his  imperial 
mi^etty.  The  good  cockneys  are  bled  free- 
ly upon  every  hand.  Thoy  are  swindled 
by  means  of  their  national  snobbery.  They 
love  a  lord  as  only  free-born  Britons  can ; 
and  they  pay  roundly  for  their  independ- 
ence at  every  step.  The  story  is  another 
»bot  in  the  ceaseless  battery  of  wit  that 
biases  against  the  cockney  snob.  The 
material  and  its   treatment  seem  to  be 


equally  exhaustless ;  and  this  ncally-print- 
ed  book,  with  its  humorous  illui>trution8  by 
John  Leech,  who  makes  the  social  carica 
tures  of  Punch,  will  give  Jonathan  many 
a  quiet  and  friendly  Christmas  laugh  at 
his  cousin  John  doing  and  Faying  precisely 
what  his  great  grandfather  Cockney  said 
and  did. 

— During  all  the  brilliant  literary  career 
of  Mr.  Willis,  the  public  has  importuned 
him  to  write  a  novel.    Why  not  concen- 
trate his  undoubted  talent  upon  some  large 
and   coherent   work,    and    elaborate    his 
sparkling  sketches  of  society  and  social 
character  into  the  permanent  form  of  a 
novel  ?    Last  January,  Mr.  Willis  began  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  columns  of  his 
Home  Journal^  by  the  publication,  in  week- 
ly chapters,  of  Paul  Fane.    It«  success  in 
the  paper  was  not  remarkable ;  but,  as 
everything  from   the    pen  of   so  distin- 
guished an  author  as  Willis  commands 
public  attention,  when  it  is  fairly  presented 
to  the  public  mind,  the  novel — as  a  book 
— has  had  a  largo    sale,  and    has  been 
widely  noticed.    Paul  Fane  is  not  strictly 
n  novel ;  it  is  rather  a  romance,  or  study 
of  character.    And  wc  roust  frankly  say 
that  such  a  character  as  Paul  Fanc*a  is 
hardly  worth  studying :  at  least,  from  the 
point  of  view  chosen  by  the  author.    The 
motif  of  the  book  is  simply  republican  cu- 
riosity about  hereditary  rank,  or  an  effort 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  nobility.    But  if 
Paul  Fane  had  been  a  natural  nobleman, 
so  to  speak,  he  would  have  been  instantly 
upon  a  level  with  the  best  artificial  noble- 
man, in  his  own  feeling  and  in  that  of  the 
nobleman  himself.      The  sense  of  some 
mysterious  difference  between  him  and  the 
English  family  who  *'  would  have  demeaned 
themselves**  by  accepting  a  title,  is  only 
the  difference  that  is  felt  everywhere,  in 
all  society.    The  finer  strain  of  life  and 
manner  in  the  Ashlys,  is  their  property 
as  men  and  women.     It  is  simply  the 
charm  of  a  refined  nature.    Wc  do  not  say 
that  long  cultivation  and  descent  through 
generations  of  ease  and  education  do  not 
sometimes  affect  the  later  scions  of  a  race, 
only  that  there  is  no  law  which  necessarily 
produces  such  a  result,  as  is  implied  in 
this  story.    Paul  Fane  is  an  artist,  but 
not  a  refined  man,  nor  truly  a  noble  one. 
lie  is  conceited,  and  morbid,  and  senti- 
mental.   He  wants  the  inoculation  of  Sax- 
on health,  which  the  Ashlys  have.    An 
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honest-bearted  lover  believes  in  his  mis- 
tress as  he  believes  in  his  love.  He  may 
pause  at  the  proppect  of  poverty,  but  he 
does  not  insult  his  bride  even  by  the  fancy 
that  ("he  would  pine  for  the  palace  in  the 
cottage.  Mr.  Willis's  novel  has  a  value  as 
the  work  of  a  man  who  has  himself  curi- 
ously speculated  upon  the  topics  it  dis- 
cusses, and  it  teems,  of  course,  with  his 
eccentricities  of  manner.  The  style  is  con- 
scious, redundant,  and  dainty,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  author.  There  is  always  a 
sparkle  upon  the  ink  in  which  he  dips  his 
pen ;  but  shall  we  say  that  sometimes, 
amid  the  cloying  mazes  of  his  later  man- 
ner, we  recall  with  regret  the  flexible  and 
transparent  style  of  the  Pencilings  by  the 
TTay,  and  Letter »  from  under  a  Bridge  ? 

— Among  the  most  delightful  pictures  of 
the  day,  are  the  Flemish  Tales  of  IIendrik 
CoNsciEN(7K.  (Dix,  p]d wards  &  Co.)  He  has 
a  peculiar  knack  in  setting  his  conceptions 
before  you,  and  of  giving  vivid  impressions 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  life  around  him 
Everybody  who  has  read  his  pleasant  sto- 
ries for  children,  will  recall  the  simplicity 
aud  grace  of  his  style,  and  the  hearty  earn- 
estness— almost  equal  to  Andersen's — with 
which  he  enters  into  the  peculiar  sympa- 
thies of  the  young.  His  Flemish  Talcs  have 
the  same  character,  save  that  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  adults.  They  are  homely,  natu- 
ral, quiet,  and  not  without  traces  of  a 
genial  humor.  As  the  author  himself  says, 
in  the  cJiatty  preface,  *•  they  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  reigning  fashion  ;  they 
arc  no  medley  of  blood,  thieves'  slang,  dis- 
honor, connubial  infidelity,  barefaced  de- 
bauchery, mocking  unbelief,  or  destructive 
and  morbid  despondency  ;  no,  no — the  de- 
mon of  despair  and  hate  finds  here  no 
place.  Nature,  in  her  unspotted  freshness, 
has  woven  these  tales  out  of  humble  mate- 
rial— here  and  there  lighted  up  by  the  pure 
pearl  of  a  human  heart  To  enjoy  them, 
one  must  still  have  some  poetry  in  his  soul, 
for  they  are  addressed  to  the  finest  chords 
of  the  heart,  the  tender  sources  of  life-en- 
joyment—love to  God  and  our  fellow 
man."  This  is  true;  and  he  who  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Conscience,  will  find 
that  we  have  commended  him  to  a  right 
pleasant  and  profitable  fViend. 

— /wftfln,  or  J  Scenes  in  Judea  (C.  S.Francis 
A  Co.),  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work 
which  is  alreacly  a  standard  in  its  kind,  by 
the  late  William  Ware,  author  of  Letters 


from  Palmyra.  There  are  no  literary  pic- 
tures of  early  Christian  times  more  calmly 
and  carefully  colorod,  or  of  a  more  humane 
and  genial  spirit  than  Mr.  Ware 'a  works. 
We  are  glad  of  the  Indication  afforded  by 
this  new  edition,  that  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  them. 

— The  Appletons  have  published  Mille- 
dulcta,  a  Thousand  Pleasant  Things.  Selected 
from  ^'JVotes  and  Qtieries."  And  the  book 
itself,  with  its  motto  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Urn-burial,  makes  the  one  plea- 
sant thing  more  than  the  thousand  it  con- 
tains. The  editor  has  a  dainty  skill  in  his 
selections  from  the  mass  of  material  in  the 
*'  Notes  and  Queries,"  of  whicb  he  most 
aptly  says :  "■  In  this  '  lumber-room,'  amid 
the '  rubbish'  inherent  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  work,  gleam,  so  to  speak,  old  gems, 
richly-chased  bronzes,  rare  old  china,  or 
other  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest" 
These  he  has  selected  and  catalogued  with 
excellent  taste.  The  facts  are  full  of  in- 
terest to  everybody  ;  nor  could  there  be  a 
more  convenient  and  entertaining  volume 
at  hand  in  the  myriad  moments  of  waiting 
which  befall  every  man,  than  Jifillcdulcia, 
The  publishers  have  done  justice  to  the 
tharacter  and  value  of  the  work  in  the 
very  handsome  volume  they  have  issued. 

— Poems  by  Willum  W.  Story  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.).  It  is  now  nearly  a 
year  since  we  had  occasion  to  notice,  with 
spcfial  commendation,  the  fine  and  forci- 
ble poem  delivered  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  Beethoven  statue  in  Boston,  by 
Mr.  William  W.  Story — himself  a  sculptor 
of  distinguished  merit — and  amply  able  to 
appreciate  justly,  and  to  celebrate  nobly, 
the  triumph  of  a  brother  in  his  art  We 
have  now  to  welcome  a  volume  by  the 
same  gifted  author,  in  which  the  Beetho- 
ven poem  makes  but  one  of  many  admira- 
ble things.  Such  a  volume,  from  the  pen 
of  such  a  man,  mu<:t  not  pass  by  us  without 
distinct  recognition.  Mr.  Story  is  no  mere 
adulator  of  the  muse.  He  is  an  artist  in 
words,  as  he  is  in  marble.  He  is  evidently 
familiar  with  the  most  passionate  and 
pointed  of  modern  English  poets;  but 
this  familiarity  is  of  the  kind  which 
has  less  of  imitation  than  of  sympa- 
thy. Mr.  Story  walks  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  Robert  Browning,  but  he  wears  a 
very  different  costume,  and  seeks  a  differ- 
ent result.  He  clings  to  older  theories  of 
his  art,  and  if  he  has  not  attained  the  nerv- 
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OQi  eoDoentratioQ  and  dramatic  Intensity 
of  Browning,  neither  has  he  made  such  bold 
innoTation  apon  the  custom  of  rhythm  and 
■letre.  In  his  poem  of  the  "  Confessional,'' 
for  inttance,  Mr.  Story  deals  with  one  of 
those  nbjecta  in  which  Browning  specially 
delights.  He  touches  a  spring  which  reveals 
to  us  the  lnner-worl£ing8  of  passion,  of  love 
and  of  bate,  of  happiness  and  of  despair,  in 
the  soul  of  a  single-hearted  Italian  girl ; 
and  from  this  spring  he  educes  a  music 
quite  his  own.  This  poem,  the  most  in- 
teoae  in  the  collection,  is  also  the  most 
original ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much 
of  it,  we  think,  to  pronounce  it  the  most 
eharacteristic  and  passionate  narrative  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  American 
fene.  Equally  original,  and  almost  equal- 
ly rigorouB,  is  the  poem  of  the  "  Beggar," 
wbUe  in  the  story  of  "  Castle  Palo,"  which 
is,  however,  touched  with  a  less  equal  hand, 
ve  recognize  a  descriptive  power  and  a 
Kenic  sense  at  once  fresh  in  their  quality 
and  finely  cultivated. 

The  faults  of  this  volume  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  music  of  Mr.  Story's 
verse,  still  falls  short  of  that  certainty,  fa- 
cility, and  flexible  harmony,  to  which  the 
greatest  poets  only  are  born,  and  which 
the  simply  great  only  achieve  after  years 
of  patient  thought  and  labor.  His  philoso- 
phy has  not  yet  taken  its  full  and  definite 
form ;  nor  has  he  concentrated  his  devo- 
tion opon  those  branches  of  the  poetic  art 
which  will  bear  the  best  fruits  for  him. 
Hb  meditative  '*  Couplets"  make  up  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  his  book,  al- 
though Mr.  Story  gives  abundant  proof  of 
a  native  force  of  thought  which  should 
make  his  reflective  poems  as  impressive  as 
his  poeais  of  the  sentiments  are  sweet,  and 
amp]«.%  and  touching. 

The  following  lovely  little  romance  will 
tbom  bow  easy  it  would  have  been  for  us  to 
bestow  the  commonplaces  of  praise  upon  a 
book  which  we  believed  to  deserve  the  con- 
scientious comments  of  criticism : 

••  IN  THE  WEST. 

"The  minstor  clock  has  struck  for  ten, 
Tb«  iitrr«tii  nrc  free  from  mtiids  and  men ; 
The  hour  has  come,  and  where  are  you  T 

"The light*,  that  in  the  chanibor  Rhone, 
Hav**  plowly  vaniMiod,  oue  by  one  ; 

Bo:  oue  ttiU  thiucs,  and  thcro — are  yon  I 

••  P«t  oat  roar  light,  and  come  my  love ! 
Tbe  wina  ni^bs  in  the  leaves  above  ; 
Aad  I  beiioath  them  sigh— for  yon ! 
▼OL.  IX. — 7 


"  The  titUe  brook  talks  all  alone 
Unto  the  long,  flat,  mossy  atone, 
Where  silently  I  wait  for  you  ! 

"  I  see  the  awifUy  aUding  star, 
I  hear  the  watch-dog  bark  afar, 

While  longing  here,  I  wait  for  you  ! 

"Was  that  a  step  upon  the  grasa  ? 
No :  t'was  the  wind-stirred  leaves,  alas ! 
Dear  love,  I  wait,  I  wait  for  you  * 

"  Oh  haato,  the  night  is  going  by. 
The  streets  are  still,  and  aot  au  eye 
Is  watching,  love,  but  mine  for  yon !  " 

—  '*  After  years  of  respectful  solicita- 
tion," Mr.  Henry  V.  D.  Johns,  of  Lanvale 
st,  Baltimore,  has  obtained  permission  for 
the  public  to  peruse  the  poems  of  the  late 
Francis  S.  Key  (Carter  A  Brothers) ;  and 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  a  long  prefatory 
letter,  has  related  the  circumstances  of  the 
composition  of  *-  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," of  which  the  learned  magistrate  re- 
marks, with  an  acumen  worthy  of  Mr. 
Justice  Laurie,  of  London  :  "  The  song  has 
become  a  national  cne,  and  will,  I  think, 
from  its  great  merit,  continue  to  be  so, 
especially  in  Maryland  P  Now,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  read  or  sing  the  famous  song  of 
Mr.  Key's  without  a  consuming  desire  to 
read  or  sing  other  poems  by  that  poet.  It 
is  a  good,  honest,  patriotic  effusion,  to 
which  good,  honest,  American  glasses  have 
clinked,  and  American  eyes  moistened,  in 
many  lands  ;  bnt  it  was  not  its  poetry,  but 
its  patriotism,  that  was  responsible  for  the 
emotion.  The  rest  of  the  verse  in  the  vol- 
nmc  is  below  mediocrity.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  it  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
discreet  seclusion  which  resisted  those 
'*  years  of  respectful  solicitation." 

—  Mk.  Milburn's  BiJUy  Axej  and  Sctddli- 
bagi  (Derby  and  Jackson),  a  volume  of 
essays  and  lectures,  is  not  only  interesting 
because  the  author  is  blind,  but  because 
his  mind  is  sweet  and  healthy,  and  beats 
with  honest  sympathy  for  good  things. 
The  sketches  of  Western  pioneer  life  are 
picturesque,  spirited,  and  dramatic ;  and 
he  touches  history  everywhere  with  a  vivi- 
fying iVeshness.  Mr.  Milbum's  pure 
speculations  interest  us  less.  But  the 
whole  book  has  an  earnest,  hearty  tone. 

— Mr.  Magoon's  Weiiward  Empire  (Har- 
per and  Brothers)  has  precisely  the  oppo- 
site character.  It  is  the  turgid  and  superfi- 
cial elaboration  of  the  fact,  that  the  course 
of  civilization  has  been  westward.  The  book 
surveys  history  from  the  beginning,  divid- 
ing it  arbitrarily  into  four  epochs,  and 
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criticizes  litcratarcs,  arts,  philosophies, 
and  religions.  It  is  the  most  pompously 
rhetorical  work  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  Its  style  is  that  of  an  insane  sopho- 
more, or  what  we  suppose  may  be  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  is 
the  "  sensation"  preacher  of  the  moment 
in  Londou,  and  in  whose  name  the  letter  / 
has  been  unaccountably  omitted.  Wc  are 
not  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Magoon  has 
edited  a  volume  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
sermons. 

— Any  one  who  will  take  np  Harpers^ 
School  Histort/f  prepared  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Abbott,  will  read,  in  the  introductory 
words,  that  "  it  is  intended  to  be  a  complete 
text-book  of  general  history,  for  the  use  of 
schools."  It  purports  to  give  "  a  general 
view  of  the  great  leading  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  but 
he  will  soon  discover,  on  looking  over  its 
pages,  that  this  is  a  false  pretense.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  meant  for  the  use  of  schools,  but 
it  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  complete  text- 
book of  general  history.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  incomplete  that  we 
ever  examined.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  ancient 
history,  the  second  to  English  history,  and 
the  third  to  American  history  ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  immense  field  of  history  being  totally 
disregarded.  There  is  nothing  in  it  about 
the  Germans,  nor  the  French,  nor  the 
Spaniards,  nor  the  Italians,  nor  the  Rus- 
sians or  Turks.  As  to  **  the  great  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  which 
it  professes  to  describe,  the  greatest  of 
them  are  overlooked,  or  referred  to  in  the 
most  summary  and  incidental  manner.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  was  somewhat  of  an  event, 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  we  learn 
nothing  of  it  from  Mr.  Abbott.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  was  a  considerable  event,  but 
Mr.  Abbott  knows  nothing  of  it  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  Italy  was  a  great  event,  but  there 
is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  School  History. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  German 
reformation  was  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, but  Mr.  Abbott  dismisses  it  in  a  few 
lines.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
invention  of  printing  was  a  great  fact,  but 
Mr.  Abbott  ignores  it,  even  while  making 
mich  extensive  use  of  it  Think  of  a  history 
of  the  world  with  no  French  revolution  in 


it  I  There  have  been  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  great  men,  too,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  whose  names  are  indissolubly  con 
nected  with  "its  leading  events''— such 
men  as  Pericles,  Mohammed,  Hlldebrand, 
Karl  Martel,  Luther,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV,, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. — but  Mr.  Abbott  does  not 
mention  them,  except  Luther,  whom  he 
introduces  in  the  part  relating  to  England, 
and  to  whose  movement  he  gives  five  lines. 
Now  all  this  is  not  teaching  history,  but 
misrepresenting  it,  and  the  schools  which 
should  adopt  such  a  text-book  as  "com- 
plete,'' would  be  defrauding  their  pupils 
of  valuable  information.  Had  the  work 
presented  itself  as  a  fragmentary  view  of 
history,  designed  for  the  amusement  of 
very  small  children,  we  should  have  allow- 
ed it  to  pass,  on  that  estimate  ;  but  when 
the  title-page  denominates  it  "  a  narrative 
of  the  general  course  of  history,  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Constitution,"  we  feel  bound  to 
warn  the  public  against  the  pretension,  as 
quite  unfounded,  and  likely  to  mislead. 

— It  is  too  late  for  any  man  to  plead  in 
literature  the  "request  of  friends."  If 
he  prints  a  book  he  becomes  an  author, 
and  must  submit  to  the  pains  and  penalties, 
as  well  as  to  the  glories,  of  authorship. 
His  book  may  have  an  intrinsic  value  in 
its  information,  which  will  secure  it  atten- 
tion and  influence  ;  but  a  deprecatory 
preface  does  nothing  but  aggravate  the 
reader.  Why  should"  C.  S.  Stewart,  A.  M., 
U.  S.  N.,  and  author  of '  A  Residence  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,'  *  Visit  to  the  South  Seas,' 
*  Sketches  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
etc.,  etc.,"  who  begins  his  prefiice  by  say- 
ing, that  "  Two  inducements  have  led  to 
the  publication  of  the  following  volume  ; 
one,  the  favor  with  which  similar  works 
from  my  pen  have  been  received  ;  the 
other,  the  belief  that  a  book  of  fact,  for 
light  reading,  would  be  welcome  to  many, 
amid  the  floods  of  flctlon  of  the  present 
day,"  then  go  on  to  say  that  "  it  was  with  no 
purpose  of  making  a  book,"  etc.  ?  If  the 
journal  were  written  with  no  such  purpose, 
then  it  was  very  absurd  to  publish  it  until  it 
was  put  into  proper  form  ;  and  when  it  was 
so  arranged,  nobody  is  desirous  to  know 
that  when  the  author  was  in  Brazil  he  had 
no  intention  of  writing  a  book,  and  calling 
it  Brazil  and  La  Plata :  The  Personal  Record 
of  a  Cruise,  (G.  T.  Putnam  &  Co.)  But, 
whether  he  meant  to  write  a  book  or  not 
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the  renlt  is,  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  givea 
tbe  world  a  very  amiable  and  simple  ao- 
eoant  of  what  ho  saw  in  Brazil.  It  is  aa 
cotirely  uDpretending  and  valuable  diary 
of  tome  months'  residence  in  a  country  of 
which,  although  there  are  many  accounts, 
there  is  really  very  little  knowledge.  It 
has  glimpses  into  life  upon  a  man-of-war, 
alio,  for  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  naval  chaplain, 
and  sailed  in  the  Congress  frigate.  We 
wish  that  he  had  been  a  little  more  pro- 
fkiae  in  his  details  about  the  condition  of 
the  blacks  in  Brazil.  We  learn  from  him, 
what  is  not  generally  remembered  in  North 
America,  that  **  color  does  not  define  the 
•oeial  position  here.  •  •  •  There 
if  little  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  in 
this  respect,  so  universal  in  the  United 
States.  Condition,  not  color,  regulates 
the  grades  in  social  life.  A  slave  is  a 
nenial,  not  because  .he  is  black,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  slave.-'  This  harmonizes 
itrictly  with  the  Virginian  assertion,  that 
ilavery  is  not  a  matter  of"  complexion'' — a 
doctrine  which,  in  logical  application,  might 
become  embarrassing.  He  says  further, 
**  Home-servants  in  Rio  are  said  to  have  easy 
tines,  and  to  do  very  much  as  they  please  ; 
bat,  to  judge  by  the  instancesi  have  seen  of 
field-laborers,  I  fear  such  have  but  a  sad 
and  wearisome  life."  Such  is  the  univer- 
sal observation.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
after  describing,  in  great  detail,  the  estab- 
liihmeat  of  a  cotton-factory  near  Rio,  Mr. 
Stewart  fails  to  tell  us  whether  the  hands 
were  slaves.  From  the  fact  that  the  only 
fabrics  are  "  a  coarse  cloth  for  colTee- 
baggiog,  and  the  clothes  of  slave?,*'  we 
infer,  from  the  similar  results  in  Georgia, 
that  the  labor  is  slave.  The  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  commonplace  and  vulgar 
cxprtesions,  injures  the  effect  of  the  lK>ok. 
Thus — '*  It  was  beginning  to  rain  quite 
raiartly  ;*'  *'  We  have  been  delighted  by 
two  (sunsets)  already  gazed  on  ;*'  "  gleam- 
ed in  the  sun,  like  so  much  velvet ;"  a 
horse  "  traveled  beautifully ;"  "  Mr.  Z.  is 

immensely  tall ;"  **  Quite  a  number  of 
pasKngcrs  ;"  '*  Quite  a  pleasure;"  "  Quite 
the  air  of  a  metropolis ;"  **  Any  quantity 
of  the  stormy  petrel."  These  are  the 
merest  colloquial  commonplaces,  and 
vboald  be  carefully  weeded  out  of  a  book. 
Tet,  opOQ  the  whole,  Mr.  Stewart  has 
written  aa  interesting  and  intelligent 
work. 

—The  impetaoos  and  picturesque  story  of 


the  political  growth  of  Texas  might  claim 
a  more  graphic  and  spirited  record  than 
that  offered  by  Mr.  Yoakum,  whose  History 
qf  Texas,  in  two  solid  octavos,  has  been 
lately  issued  by  J.  S.  Redfield.  But  every 
library  will  none  the  less  welcome  a  satis- 
factory and  complete  delineation  of  the 
facts.  While  original  sources  are  still 
available  for  reference  as  to  accurate  data, 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  since  the  tangi- 
ble crisis  in  the  life  of  the  state  has  served 
to  allow  personal  envies  and  motives  for 
temporary  misrepresentation  to  crumble 
away.  It  is  time,  therefore,  we  had  some- 
thing better  than  the  comparatively  hasty 
works  that  have  met  the  demand  when 
public  interest  has  occasionally  been  turned 
to  the  southwest  To  such  prominence 
these  volumes,  though  somewhat  local  in 
detail  and  tone,  are  fairly  entitled. 

Mr.  Yoakum  has  gathered  his  materials 
with  evident  diligence,  and  has  arrangi.>d 
them  in  a  perspicuous  narrative.  His  style 
cannot  be  called  classic,  but,  if  display- 
ing no  keen  dissection  of  human  motive, 
nor  rising  to  any  stately  and  philosophic 
progression,  it  is,  at  least,  almost  never  tur- 
gid or  ambitious,  but  simple  and  clear, 
going  direct  and  business-like  to  the  point, 
and  rarely  confusing  the  facts  it  handles. 
He  falls,  sometimes,  into  inelegancies,  into 
vagueness  in  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  and  into 
the  use,  here  and  there,  of  a  word  doubtfully 
pertinent  Thus  (in  the  formation  of  a 
constitution),  *'thc  elements  of  liberty 
usual  in  such  cases."  Houston,  "  was 
elected  Crovernor  of  the  State ;   married 

,  which  soon  proving  unfortunate,  he 

resigned,"  etc.  "  This  little  farce  is  an 
epitome  of  the  life  of  Santa  Anna,  and  co- 
ordinate as  the  Mexican  mind.'' 

The  balance  of  values  in  the  recital  of 
incidents,  so  difficult  amid  masses  of  clam 
orous  matter,  is,  on  the  whole,  well  pre- 
served, although  we  should  have  preferred 
a  more  full  account  of  the  course  of  con- 
nected political  phenomena  in  Mexico,  and 
a  somewhat  less  calm  and  summary  enu- 
meration of  the  events  of  the  critical  day 
of  San  Jacinto,  as  well  as  decidedly  U'Kt* 
of  »  Ellis  P.  Bean." 

The  early  history  of  the  region,  includinp; 
the  French  attempts  at  colonization,  and 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  missions,  whose  ruined 
buildings  still  attest  a  ponderous  success, 
is  given  with  a  quite  new  and  excellent 
completeness.    The  knotty  question  of  the 
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time,  Mr.  Y.  haDdles,  we  are  sorry  to  ob- 
Berve,  with  the  softest  gloves.    He  is  silent 
and  cautious  to  timidity,  apologetic  on  the 
one  hand  toward  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
yet  always  assuming,  on  the  other,  the  dig- 
nity and  value  of  the  peculiar  institution. 
He  also  nearly  ignores  the  taint  that  viti- 
ates, to  every  mind  of  decent  sensitiveness, 
the  le<ritimacy  of  Americanism  in  Mexico — 
the  open  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the 
contracts,  which  required  that  no  colonist 
should  be  introduced  who  was  not  a  Catho- 
lic, as  well  as  of  the  laws  forbidding  slave- 
ry.   The  charges  of  conspiracy,  a  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  well-known  leaders, 
and  the  delicate  relations  of  the  newly-es- 
tablished republic  to  transatlantic  govern- 
ments, are  also  passed  with  scarcely  an  al- 
lusion.    But  Mr.  Yoakum  has   none  the 
less  given  us  the  standard  History  of  Texas. 
We  hope  that  its  local  and    eneral  circula- 
tioQ  may   prove  remunerative,  and   that 
the  author  may  be  induced  to  offer,  in  a 
third  volume,  a  resum^  of  the  political  and 
economical  progress  of  the  state  during  her 
ten  years  of  federal  life.    The  disturbance 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  has  set  even 
our  duties,  under  ''joint-resolutions,"  afloat, 
and  after  Kansas  has  at  least  her  constitu- 
tion   fixed,  our  frame-work    may  next  be 
still  more  deeply  convulsed  when  the  four 
additional  states  out  of  Texas  come  knock- 
ing for  the  admission  of  their  eight  sena- 
tors.   It  is  time  thinking  men  were  post- 
ing themselves  in  southwestern  possibili- 
ties. 

—  Our  interest  in  Kansas  docs  not  stop 
with  the  election,  which  has  made  it  so 
prominent  an  object,  nor  will  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  RoBiNSON^s  book,  Kansas,  its  Inte- 
rior and  Exterior  Life  (Crosby,  Nichols  & 
Co.,  Boston),  fail  with  that  event.  It  is  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  times, 
which  may  be  read  now  with  profit,  and 
will  be  read  hereafter  with  extreme  sur- 
prise. Mrs.  Robinson  is  the  wife  of  Gov- 
ernor Robinson,  who  acted  as  leader  of 
the  free-state  settlers  during  the  recent 
controversies.  She  was  in  a  position  to 
observe  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  ap- 
pears too  truthful  a  person  either  to  ex- 
aggerate or  misrepresent,  in  any  way,  the 
persons  and  events  of  the  time.  After  a 
brief  introduction,  describing  the  physical 
position,  climate,  and  earlier  history  of 
Kansas,  she  passes  to  political  matters,  and 
details  occurrences  with  great  minuteness, 


and  evident  impartiality.  Of  mach  that 
she  describes  she  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
of  the  rest  she  speaks  on  the  authority  of 
documents,  which  she  gives.  li  is,  of 
course,  a  sad  tale  which  she  tells — a  tale 
of  suffering,  of  outrage,  and  of  wrong  in 
every  shape,  but  not  altogether  of  de- 
spair. Great  as  have  been  the  distresses 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  they 
are  not  subdued,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rapine,  murder,  and  starvation,  by  which 
they  have  been  assailed,  they  maintain  a 
firm  confidence  in  a  better  and  brighter 
future.  Mrs.  Robinson  writes  with  clear- 
ness, ease,  and  feeling — with  the  feeling 
of  one  who  has  witnessed  scenes  of  gross- 
est violence — but  not  in  temperately,  nor 
in  any  unkind  spirit.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  legislators,  now  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington, will  inform  themselves  of  the 
dreadful  condition  of  Kansas,  and  stand 
ready  to  apply  a  speedy  and  effective  re- 
medy. The  immediate  political  bearingrfi 
of  the  subject  have  passed  away,  and  all 
parties  are  free  to  direct  their  attention 
to  a  wiser  policy  for  the  time  to  come. 

— To  any  one  who  hath  been  brayed  in 
the  political  mortar  of  the  year,  and  new 
dcsireth  peace  and  a  cessation  of  din,  we 
commend  a  path  of  tranquil  science  just 
smoothly  graded  and  opened  by  beneficent 
English  hands.  Let  him  purchase  a  *'Na- 
chet "  or  a  "  Powell  &  Leland,"  and,  with 
Dr.  Carpenter's  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 
tions for  his  •'  Murray,"  travel  through  these 
kingdoms  of  Liliput.  Let  him  stroll  around 
the  diamond  mounds  of  the  "eye  of  the 
trilobite,''  and  coast  along  the  coral  reefs 
of  the  **  frond  of  the  marchautia  polymor- 
pha,  with  gemmiferous  conceptacles  and 
lobed  receptacles  bearing  pistillida,"  and 
lose  himself  in  the  crimson-shaded  laby- 
rinths of  the  "  capillaries  of  the  air-ceUs 
of  the  human  lung."  A  wholesome  breeze 
from  nature  will  .sweep  away  the  lingering 
exhalations  of  mass-meetings,  and  he  may 
discover  that  the  sweet  solitudes  of  Jung- 
frau  snows  and  Sicilian  sunlights  which  he 
has  panted  for,  are  not  .so  far  away  as  he 
imagined,  and  arc  to  be  had  for  the  pains 
of  a  glance  down  a  tube  at  his  desk. 

We  are  seldom  so  impressed  with  oar 
profound  ignorance  as  on  opening  snch  a 
treatise  as  this.  Here  is  a  new  world  of 
which  we  of  common  life  have  but  the 
vaguest  fancies,  and  know  accurately  no- 
thing.    We    envy    those    whose   protbe- 
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don  obliges  theiii  to  a  certain  familiarity 
with  thete  distant  eountncB.  There  is 
BOt  one  of  all  oar  ttssaes  of  which  the 
■hwlfftt  follicle  has  not  been  explored  like 
a  baj,  and  of  which  the  conflgnratlon  and 
landmarks  have  not  been  noted  by  this 
eorpa  of  topographical  engineers,  whose 
stations  are  at  distances  of  ten-thoasandths 
of  an  inch.  Not  a  fibre  of  the  brain  nor  a 
oellole  of  a  gland  has  escaped.  All  is 
charted  and  indexed,  each  having  its  cata- 
logae  of  peculiar  productions.  And  with 
nse — for  many  a  question  involying  life 
sad  hope,  to  which  once  the  only  reply 
was  a  blank  look,  can  now  be  answered 
with  precision. 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  one  of  a  class  of  savans, 
icaloQS  not  only  in  accumulation  but  in 
communication,  not  suffering  their  know- 
ledge to  dry  up  within  them.  The  world 
owes  them  a  debt  no  less  than  the  silent 
investigators.  In  these  **  Revelations''  the 
whole  microscopic  field  is  rapidly  and 
thoronghly  gone  over,  from  the  construe- 
tioo  of  instruments  to  the  attractive  de- 
lineation of  every  known  class  of  forms — 
vegetable^  animal,  and  crystalline.  It  is  a 
complete  cyclopedia  of  the  matter,  and 
wfll  do  much  to  popularize  the  fascinating 
study  of  nature-beyond-vislon. 

It  most  be  with  some  irksomeness  as  well 
IS  with  some  amusement  that  English  ecien- 
tifie  men  see  their  bantlings  grow  into  long 
ikkts,  become  adopted  and  re-baptised 
hf  a  new  family  name  (in  this  instance 

Smith).   But  certainly,  until  literary 

privateering  be  duly  abolished,  Messra 
Blanehard  A  Lea  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  doing  the  thing  handsomely,  and  the 
distinguished  editor,  in  this  case,  to  that  of 
baring  added  something  beside  his  name 
in  the  American  edition  for  the  conve- 
Dience  of  his  professional  brethren. 

— Tb«  Medical  Profession  m  Ancient 
fima  is  a  monograph  by  Dr.  WjltsoKi 
nrgeon  to  the  Hospital  in  this  city — pre- 
pared originally  as  an  address  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  now  extended 
into  a  book.  It  is  full  of  pleasant  reading, 
even  to  those  who  have  no  professional  in- 
torest  in  the  snlject  He  has  spared  no 
pains  in  his  researches,  having  consulted  a 
vast  body  of  literatnre  for  his  materials, 
aad  he  has  digested  the  results  into  a 
dsarty-written  and  orderly  treatise.  Af- 
ter describing  the  state  of  medical  art 
the  earliest  social  organizations,  as 


in  India,  and  Egypt,  and  among  the  primi- 
tive people  of  America,  he  passes  to  the 
origin  of  medical  science  among  the 
Greeka— sketching  the  character  of  the 
meet  noted  physicians ;  descants  upon  the 
mysteries  and  rites  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
disciples  of  Esculapius ;  states  the  personal 
history  of  Hippocrates,  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  distinguishes  the  various  medi- 
cal schools  of  Rome ;  and  digests  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
respect  to  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
Watson  says  that  he  has  on  hand  materials 
for  a  similar  history  of  medicine  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  we  hope  the  success  of 
his  present  publication  will  induce  him  to 
give  it  to  the  world. 

— A  little  Manual  of  Marbles  and  Mar- 
ble-JVorkingt  from  the  French,  has  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
which,  in  an  unpretending  way,  gives  a 
solid  handful  of  information.  It  is  a  book 
of  a  class  numerous  and  in  constant  use  in 
the  old  countries,  concisely  narrating  the 
experience  and  present  methods  of  man- 
kind in  each  art  For  want  of  such  here, 
we  stupidly  reexperiment,  and  repeat,  on 
Broadway,  blunders  a  century  old.  There 
be  marbles  and  marbles,  for  instance,  and 
for  our  Washington  monuments  at  Balti- 
more and  Wadiington  there  have  been 
chosen  glittering  stones,  which,  with  ten 
years'  exposure,  go  cracking  and  crumbling 
to  pieces.  The  material  in  the  new  works 
of  the  Capitol  we  have  heard  severely  criti- 
cized. A  brief  appendix  upon  American 
marbles  confirms  the  statement  in  our 
Issue  of  October,  1854,  that  we  have 
no  need  to  send  abroad  for  the  finest 
statuary  marbles.  We  continue,  however, 
to  depend  upon  Carrara — having  paid  last 
year  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  foreign  marbles.  We  note,  as  two 
crumbs  of  comfort,  that,  in  Glen's  Falls, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  saws  are 
cutting  out  black  mantels,  and  that  the 
quarries  of  Vermont  yield  annually  a 
round  million  of  dollars. 

—Tks  Book  qfJob  Bevised  is  a  large 
quarto  volume  from  the  press  of  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Union.  The  revision  is  exe- 
cuted by  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.  Dr.  Conant's 
name  stands  among  the  first  of  living  He- 
brew scholars,  and  this  work  seems  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  and  of  the  institution  un- 
der whose  auspices  it  is  given  to  the  world. 
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This  contribatioQ  to  sacred  literature  is 
an  installment  of  the  larger  revision  which 
of  late  years  has  interested  the  Christian 
world.  The  end  proposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union  is  the  removal,  from  the 
English  version  of  the  sacred  ScriptnreSi 
of  all  imperfect  translations  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  such  readings  as  are  sustained 
by  the  scholarship  of  the  present  day.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose,  scholars 
connected  with  most  of  the  '^  evangelical" 
denominations  are  employed  upon  the 
work.  The  plan  appears  to  be  liberal,  and, 
if  prosecuted  to  the  end  without  any  par- 
tiality, may  have  a  beneficial  effect.  What- 
ever views  may  be  entertained  of  the  pro- 
priety or  utility  of  the  enterprise,  no  one 
can  read  this  revision  of  Job  without  ad- 
mitting that  many  of  the  alterations  arc, 
on  the  whole,  improvements  on  the  com- 
mon version.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  changes  made  strike  us  as  not  particu- 
larly happy.  For  instance,  the  current 
Tersion  reads,  chap,  i.,  verse  7,  "  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Satan,  whence  comest 
thou  ?"  but  the  new  version  says,  "  From 
whence  comest  thou?''  which  is  pleonas- 
tic. Again,  in  the  famous  description  of 
the  war-horse,  the  current  version  says, 
^*  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thun- 
der ?"  but  the  new  version  has  it,  "  Hast 
thou  clothed  his  neck  with  terror?''  which 
is  tame.  In  the  same  passage,  the  old 
form  says,  *'  The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is 
terrible,"  but  the  new,  "  His  proud  snort- 
ing is  terrible,"  which  is  intolerable  in 
comparison.  *'  He  saith  among  the  trum- 
pets, ha !  ha !  and  smelleth  the  battle  afar 
off,"  is  let  down,  we  think,  in  the  phrase, 
"  With  every  trumpet  he  says,  aha !  and 
scents  from  afar  the  battle."  We  might 
note  other  instances  in  which  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  this  noble  poem  is  some- 
what lowered.  The  work  is  beautifully 
printed,  in  three  parts.  In  the  first  part, 
we  have  the  original  Hebrew  text,  the 
common  and  revised  versions  in  parallel 
columns,  with  critical  and  philological 
notes.  The  second  part  presents  the  revi- 
sion in  the  form  and  measure  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  explanatory  notes,  and  an  in- 
troduction, for  the  English  reader  ;  while 
the  third  part  gives  the  revision  alone,  un- 
accompanied with  any  note  or  comment 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  re  vi- 
rion in  juxtaposition  with  the  common 
version : 


COMMON   TIRSIOIf. 


REVISIOir. 


"  And  a  very  great  *•  And  very   many 

honBohold.  sorvaDta. 

Yoo,  ye  overwhelm  Ye  would  even  oast 

the  fatherless.  lots  for  the  orphan. 

Now  there   was   a  Now    it     was   the 

day  when  the  sous  of  day  when  tho  sons  of 

Ood  came  to  present  Ood  came  to  present 

themselves  beiore  the  themselves  beu>re  Je* 

Lord,  etc.                  ^  bovah,  etc. 

Tho  paths  of  their  Tho  caravan8,along 

way  arc  turned  aside  i  their  way,  turn  aside ; 

thev  go    to  nothing,  they  go  up  into  ths 

and  perish.  wastes,  and  perish. 

For     my     sighing  For  with  my  food 

comoth  before  I  eat,  comes    my    sighing ; 

and  my  roarings  are  and   my  moans    are 

poured  out  like  tho  poured  forth  as  water, 
waters. 

Return,  I  i>ray  you.  Return,  I  pray,  let 

let  it  not  be  ini(|uity ;  there  be  no  wrong ; 

yea,  return  again,  my  yea,    return ;    I    yet 

righteousnosB  is  in  it.  bave      a     righteous 

cause. 

Prepare  thj'self  to  Note  what  their  fa- 

the    search   of  their  thors   have  seardied 

fathers."  out." 

It  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  reading, 
because  it  is  more  correct,  is,  therefore,  the 
better.  In  a  mere  exegesis  of  the  text,  a 
strictly  correct  rendering  may  be  indispens- 
able ;  but,  for  popular  effect  and  edifica- 
tion, a  poetical  form  is  often  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  the  Book  of  Job  especially, 
which  is  written  throughout  in  the  most 
elevated  style  of  oriental  (most  likelj 
Arabic)  poetry,  a  literal  interpretation 
may  render  that  prosaic  and  unimpressive, 
which,  in  a  more  impassioned  style,  will  be 
transcendently  beautiful.  Nor  do  we  alto- 
gether like  the  change  of  the  old  consecrated 
and  high-sounding  terms  of  *' behemoth" 
and  *'  leviathan,"  into  "  river-ox"  and 
*^  crocodile,^  because,  though  the  latter 
may  be  more  faithful  to  the  original,  thej 
have  none  of  the  great  associations  drawn 
from  our  whole  English  literature.  The 
introduction,  by  Dr.  Conant,  is  written 
with  much  learning  and  taste,  and  an  evi- 
dent appreciation  of  the  tragic  pathos  and 
elegiac  tenderness  of  the  poem.  His  inter- 
pretation of  it,  also,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
admirable,  although  he  discovers  the  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  the  theologian,  rather 
than  those  of  the  poet,  in  his  disposition  to 
derive  specific  doctrine  from  that  which, 
evidently,  in  the  entire  tenor  of  it,  is  meant 
only  to  convey  general  views  of  tmth. 
His  notes  are  full  of  erudition,  drawn 
mainly,  of  course,  from  the  Germans,  those 
inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  philological,  and 
wc  may  add,  in  spite  of  occasional  vagaries, 
rational  oonjectore.    It  has  been  a  rare 
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pleMare  to  as  to  look  orer  this  new  yer- 
rioo,  for  we  know  of  nothing  in  literatore, 
lot  even  in  Goethe  or  Shakespeare,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  simple  literary  work,  so 
grand  and  varied  in  its  imagery,  so  mag- 
aUlcent  in  its  pictures  of  nature,  so  touch- 
ing in  pathos,  and  so  profound  in  meaning. 
Adding  to  all  these  qualities,  the  earnest 
aad  beautiful  religious  spirit,  and  we  have 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  work  of  antiquity, 
Qoequaled  even  in  the  Bible  itself — worthi- 
ly called  the  book,  had  it  not  contained 
besides,  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms. 

— Dr.  HoDO£,  of  Princeton,  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  the  volume  of  his  EtaaifM 
and  Reviewif  just  collected,  we  have  the 
pith  of  his  discussions  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years.  They  are  mostly  con  trover- 
iial,  being  devoted  to  the  defense  of  or- 
thodoxy, as  it  is  held  at  Princeton,  against 
the  wild  tribes  of  heresy  who  inhabit  An- 
dovcr.  New  Uaveo,  and  divers  nameless 
places.  Remarkable  alike  for  a  vigorous 
and  trenchant  style,  as  well  as  the  severest 
logic,  they  will  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
readers  who  may  not  be  deeply  concerned 
b  the  merits  of  the  disputes.  The  Prince^ 
tm  Revutc,  to  which  they  were  originally 
contributed,  was  always  a  sort  of  watch- 
man on  the  towers  of  Israel,  and,  whenever 
soy  suftpicious  persons  approached,  gave 
the  alarm,  and  pallied  forth  to  their  de- 
•truction  or  capture.  And  by  suspicious 
persons,  we  do  not  mean  such  open  and 
avowed  enemies  as  Dr.  Channing  or  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  but  the  very  champions  of 
its  own  faith— such  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Bush- 
Dell,  and  Bcman,  or  Professors  Stuart  and 
Park.  Ilowever  much  these  gentlemen 
might  plume  themselves  on  their  fancied 
orthodoxy,  there  was  the  Princeton  lie- 
riVtr.  ever  ready  to  pluck  off  their  gay 
feathers,  and  to  exhibit  the  best  of  them 
as  not  much  better  than  one  of  the  wicked. 
Nor,  in  palling  off  the  outside  trappings, 
was  it  over  cautious  lest  it  should  pull 
away  some  of  the  skin  with  them,  leaving 
fearful  and  sensitive  sores  behind.  We 
eoald  mention  more  than  one  imprudent 
and  green  theologian  who  has  reason  to 
remember  the  correctives  administered  in 
those  pages.  Among  the  articles  of  seca- 
lar  interest  in  Dr.  Hodge's  book,  are  a  dls- 
cossIoQ  of  the  question  whether  slave- 
holding  is  an  evil  in  itself,  which  he 
decides  in  the  negative ;  and  a  review  of 


the  old  emancipation  movement  in  Ken- 
tucky— both  able  and  instructive,  but 
hardly  up  to  the  existing  sentiment  of  the 
country. 

— We  were  much  struck,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  with  the  ingenuity  and  sug- 
gestiveness  of  an  article  on  '*  Typical 
Forms,"  which  appeared  in  the  JVorth 
British  Review;  and  we  wished,  at  the 
time,  that  the  author  had  expanded  his 
reasoning  with  greater  detail.  What  we 
wished  then,  has  since  been  done.  Dr. 
M'CosH,  the  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  author  of  several 
popular  religions  works,  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  has  spreftd  his  argument  out 
into  the  form  and  size  of  a  book,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Dickie,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  in  the  same  iDsiitutioo.  The  ob- 
ject of  their  labors  is  two-fold— scientific, 
and  theological ;  firstly,  to  show  that 
there  is  not  only  a  general  order  in 
nature,  but  a  special  order — dcsccndiDg  to 
the  number,  times,  and  forms  of  the  mi- 
nutest things;  that  this  order  gravitates 
towards  a  certain  type,  in  all  the  varied 
systems  of  creation  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
prove  that  these  types  correspond,  in  a 
sense,  to  the  internal  or  intellectual  laws 
of  the  human  being,  and  are  also  largely 
employed  in  the  figurative  annunciations 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  first  ol^ect,  relat- 
ing to  the  many  recent  discoveries  in  that 
direction,  made  by  modem  inquiries,  they 
are  highly  successful ;  but  in  the  second 
they  are  not  so  convincing,  though  plausi- 
ble. The  scientific  revelations  of  Geoffory 
St.  Hilaire,  Cams,  Goethe,  Professor  Owen, 
and  others,  have  placed  plenty  of  materials 
within  their  reach,  for  the  construction  of 
specific  types,  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation  ;  but  in 
the  theological  branch  of  the  argument 
they  are  without  the  same  assistance,  and 
have  to  pursue  their  way  more  alone.  The 
whole  discussion,  however,  of  which  we  re- 
gret that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
furnish  a  more  Intelligent  and  detailed  ac- 
count, is  profoundly  interesting.  The  his- 
torical allusions  to  preceding  inquiries  in 
the  same  field,  are  not  as  fk'equent  as  we 
should  like  to  have  seen,  and  we  are  par. 
ticularly  surprised  at  the  omission  of  all 
reference  to  the  scientific  works  of  Sweden- 
borg,  who  was  really  the  founder  of  this 
class  of  speculations.  His  two  curious  doc- 
trines—first,  of  form  and  series,  and,  sec- 
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ond,  of  correBpondence— anticipate  both 
branches  of  Dr.  M'Cosh-s  learned  and  in- 
Btructive  investigation.  They  are  not  ex- 
pressed, it  is  traei  in  the  same  terms,  nor 
are  they  applied  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
bat  they  amount  to  the  same  principle; 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  in  literary  history,  that 
this  old  and  neglected  Swedish  philos- 
opher (no  doubt  in  consequence  of  his 
ttrange  religious  character),  should, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  have 
ushered  in  the  most  advanced  modem 
researches. 

— In  the  Annals  of  th$  American  PulpUj 
by  Dr.  Spraoue,  of  Albany,  we  have  a  most 
elaborate  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  country.  In 
the  construction  of  the  work,  he  has  had 
his  eye  indirectly  to  the  history  of  the 


Church,  as  well  as  directly  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  its  ministers.  He  has,  therefore, 
kept  each  denomination  by  itself,  and 
arranged  the  names  under  each  chrono- 
logically, so  that  the  gradual  changes  in 
the  ministry  can  easily  be  traced,  and  the 
progress  of  the  denomination,  also,  so  far 
as  it  is  identified  with  the  character  and 
doings  of  its  ministers.  A  mass  of  the 
most  useful  and  entertaining  information 
has  been  brought  together  by  Dr.  Sprague, 
chiefly  from  original  sources,  and  it  has 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 
No  sectarian  prejudices  appear  in  his  nar- 
rative ;  nor  does  he  limit  his  views  to  the 
mere  religious  character  of  his  subjects. 
Many  a  diverting  anecdote  is  sprinkled 
through  the  serious  parts,  and  many  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  character  and  incident  has 
been  contributed  by  his  correspondents. 


COMMENTS     ON     CUBRENT    MATTERS. 


— Congress  was  opened  with  the  opening 
of  last  month — the  President  delivered  his 
message,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
their  reports.    The  former,  at  some  length, 
justified  the  act  of  Congress  which  did 
away  with  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and, 
forgetting  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  were 
the  authors  of  the  Kansas  agitation,  at- 
tacked the  Republican  party  in  an   un- 
precedented and  insolent  style,  as  trai- 
tors and  conspirators,  for  having  resisted 
his  designs  in   that  matter.     In   conse- 
quence of  the  excess  of  revenue  beyond 
^e  expense  of  government,  a  reduction  of 
the  customs  is  recommended.      There  is 
one  paragraph  which  will  send  a  thrill  of 
envy  through  the  hearts  of  all  European 
rulers— that  which  shows  the  public  debt 
to  be  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars — a 
cum  that  may  be  wiped  off  in  a  year.  How 
John  Bull  must  groan,  in  making  the  com- 
parison between  six  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling  and   about   nine   hundred   millions 
of  the   same  I     The  department   reports 
have  little  to  distinguish  them,  to    the 
general  eye,  from  those  of  recent  years ; 
all  show  forth  the  increasing  prosperity 
and  growing  strength  of  this  great  re- 
public. 

— ^In  Europe  some  revolutionary  hopes 
of  another  war  seem  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  apparent  coolness  between  France 
and  England,  and  the  unfinished  condition 


of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
belligerents.  But  the  rulers  of  France 
and  England  are  too  prudent  to  quarrel. 
They  seem  to  have  agreed  to  give  the 
journalists  and  malcontents  something  to 
talk  and  speculate  on,  by  way  of  with- 
drawing attention  from  their  financial  difli- 
culties.  The  poor  people  everywhere  are 
looking  to  some  side-help.  They  look  for 
war  between  the  despots ;  they  look  for 
the  government  bankruptcies ;  they  nour- 
ish high  hopes,  looking  to  the  general 
chapter  of  accidents.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
they  are  not  so  foolish  in  this.  When  for- 
tune was  a  goddess,  it  was  piety  to  trust  to 
her,  and  a  guilty  thing  to  look  for  any- 
thing, without  leaving  her  a  wide  margin. 
Chance  is  still  worshiped  in  the  world ; 
and,  individually  and  collectively,  men 
love  a  lottery.  The  hope  of  better  things 
is,  therefore,  strong  among  the  millions  of 
Europe,  who  never  are,  but  always  to  be 
free.  Their  blind  energy  may  do  terrible 
things  at  any  moment,  as  before. 

— ^The  Edinburgh  Review  has  been  be- 
stowing its  grand  censorial  attention  on 
the  batch  of  young  poets  that  have  of 
late  been  challenging  the  attention  of  the 
English-speaking  world— Messrs.  Smith, 
Dobell,  Masscy,  Bulwcr,  Allingham,  and 
the  rest.  The  criticism  of  the  Review  has 
been  from  the  beginning,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  conservative,  so  to  speak,  and  it  Is 
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10  still.    In  this  reepect,  it  has  been  a 
good  deal  disparaged — apropos  of  Words- 
vorth,  especially.    But  it  is  right  in  the 
main.    For,  after  all,  poetry  is  not  a  thiog 
.tf  wfldnese,  novelty,  or  extravagance,  bat 
a  tbing  of  the  common  feelings,  passions, 
and  expressions  of  our  nature.     Poetry  is 
the   flower  of  common  sense ;    and  ad- 
dretses  itself  to  the  common  perceptions 
•f  OS  alL     That  is  the  idea  of  the  Edin- 
hmrgh  Review,  apparently.     In  the  article 
ve  speak  of,  it  quotes  Bacon  and  Aristotle 
on  poetry,  and  agrees  with  the  last.  Bacon 
talks  of  it  as  "  the  pleasure  of  a  lie.'' 
The  Greek  says  it  is  "  the  pleasure  of  na- 
ture."   The  latter  is  the  true  criticism ; 
and  Bacon,  who  is  the  representative  of 
his  country's  intellect,  is  utterly  wrong. 
He  had  no  poetry  in  his  nature  ;  and  this 
quashes  the  theory  somebody  is  now  sup- 
porting—  that  he  wrote  some  of  Shake- 
ipeare^s  plays  I    The  Revietc  goes  on  the 
l^nciplc  of  Aristotle,  and  is,  we  think, 
perfectly  just  to  those  callow  children  of 
Cantor  Apollo.    It  comes  out  against  the 
spasmodic  and  intensifying  style,  and  vin- 
.dicates  the  real   innate  power  of  these 
yoong  men,  against  the  extravagant  in- 
ipiration  that  runs  away  with  their  judg- 
Bents.      It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  that 
it  is  a  young  Irish  poet  whom  it  considers 
the  meet  judicious  and    poetic    of   the 
whole  of  them— that  is,  William  Alling- 
kasiL    One  would  have  thought  the  Celt 
voold  have  been  the  wildest  and  most 
paarion-tearing.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  see 
poetry  brought  to  the  test  of  nature  and 
eoouDon  sense.    It  has  been  too  long  a 
matter  of  imitation,  classic  or  otherwise — 
save  as  regards  the  songs  and  lyrics,  which 
ire  generally  truest  to  true  feeling.     The 
poetry  of  these  young  men,  thongh  ex- 
hibiting much  power,  is  vitiated  by  their 
imitation  of   Shelley,   Tennyson,    Festus 
Bailey,  and  others.     The  flush  of  youth  is 
BOW  in  their  favor ;  when  that  goes,  wo 
fear  lome  of  them  will  become  mere  mono- 
maniacs of  the  muse,  tiresome  and  repeti- 
tiooary.    None  of  them  seems  to  improve. 
Gerald  Massey,  in  his  Craigorook  Castle, 
only  shows  himself  a  redundant  imitator 
of  Tennyson.     The  turgid,  wild-worded 
aad  indistinct  Uxit  of  these  young  bards  is 
far  more  harassing  than  poetically  touch* 
isf  to  the  reader,  who,  when  he  perceives 
a   fine   sentiment  or  a  true  feeling,  is 
ilMekcd  and  repolied   by  the   dreadfal^ 


twisted  English  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed. All  this  shows  too  much  litera- 
ture, and  too  little  life.  It  is  firom  life 
poetry  grows,  not  from  the  bdUs  leUres, 
When  the  life  of  a  nation  is  sound  and 
worthy,  its  poetry  will  be  sound  and 
worthy ;  not  otherwise,  we  imagine. 

—  In  Daniel  Webster's  writings,  lately 
published,  we  have  Jefferson  giving  an 
account  of  Patrick  Henry,  such  as  would 
not  lead  us  to  think  much  of  the  latter,  it 
we  had  not  already  known  the  history  of 
his  genius  and  eloquence.  Henry,  it  would 
seem,  was  the  opposite  of  that  other  great 
orator,  Edmund  Burke.  The  speeches  of 
the  latter  flew  over  the  heads  of  his  audi- 
ence and  wearied  them  in  a  great  degree  ; 
so  that  those  who  had  heard  him  often 
said  they  never  appreciated  him  till  they 
saw  his  orations  in  print.  Henry,  on  the 
contrary,  like  Lord  Chatham,  and  all  ora- 
tors of  the  first  rank,  produced  his  finest 
efiiects  in  the  rostrum,  so  to  speak.  Jeffler- 
son  says  his  eloquence  was  impressive  and 
sublime,  and  seemed  directly  to  the  point : 
but  that,  after  the  harangue  was  over,  he 
(Jefferson)  had  often  asked  himself — 
<«What  the  devil  has  he  said?"  without 
being  able  to  tell.  He  says  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Henry  was  vulgar  and  vicious. 
Jefferson  was  not  a  man  of  glowing  senti- 
ment, and  could  not,  perhaps,  appreciate 
the  bold  style  of  the  forest-bom  Demos- 
thenes, though  he  could  recognize  its 
excellent  effects,  and  acknowledge  them. 
He  tells  us  that  Henry  was  a  man  without 
knowledge,  who  never  cared  to  read  books, 
and  couU  not  get  through  a  volume  of 
Hume's  Essays ;  that  he  liked  low  society, 
and  enjoyed  it  as  often  as  possible,  living 
out  in  forest  camps,  and  changing  his  shirt 
or  his  clothes  only  at  long  intervals. 
In  all  this,  Jefferson  is  setting  forth  the 
modes  and  propensities  of  genius,  which 
always  delights  in  everything  that  brings 
it  closer  to  the  simplicity  of  nature. 
Bums  loved  the  company  of  what  were 
called  **  blackguards,"  and  said  so ;  and 
Shakespeare  loved  the  enjoyments  of  the 
ale-house — not  to  speak  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  a  hundred  others.  Henry  was  one  in 
whom  the  high  impulses  of  the  mind 
generally  grow  strongest — for  they  grow 
naturally.  Jefferson  thought  his  want  of 
a  reading  taste  was  a  defect  In  that  lay 
his  strength.  He  never  dissipated  bis 
mind  nor  allowed  it  to  be  distracted  or 
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cowed  by  any  of  the  canons  of  style  or  the 
thoughts  of  others.  He  could  not  write, 
Jefferson  says ;  he  had  no  dexterity  with 
the  pen.  So  much  the  better,  perhaps. 
Henry,  such  as  he  was,  was  a  genuine 
character ;  his  genius  grew  from  life,  not 
from  literature ;  and  this  was  the  secret  of 
his  greatness. 

— Major  Sears  has  been  constructing  a 
diving-machine,  which  he  calls  a  Nautilus 
(we  are  famous  for  our  flowery-poetical 
and  fairy  names  of  things ;  though  we 
think  hippopotamus  would  be  a  more  siza* 
ble  and  fitting  appellation  for  it),  and  has 
been  making  experiments  in  the  bay  of  New 
York.  It  lies  like  a  big  buoy  on  the  water, 
and  need  not  be  suspended  to  anything — 
it  goes  down  and  comes  up,  motu  propria — 
of  itself.  It  has  certain  chambers  of  air 
and  water,  by  which  its  specific  gravity 
can  be  modified,  and  a  raising  or  lowering 
motion  given  to  it.  The  force  thus  pro- 
duced enables  it  to  remove  great  weights 
at  the  bottom,  or  bring  them  up.  The 
operators  walk  along  the  lower  ground 
and  do  their  business.  In  this  way  men 
can  fish  for  pearls,  coral,  sponges,  gold, 
and  so  forth — raining  and  delving  under 
water  with  much  ease,  and  by  a  kind  of 
light  which  is  better  than  daylight  for  all 
submarine  purposes.  These  are  dead- 
lights in  the  top  of  the  machine  ;  and  peo- 
ple get  in  by  a  little  hatchway,  after 
which  they  let  in  water  and  go  down. 
Those  who  have  gone  down  talk  of  a  heavy 
Bort  of  sensation  at  first,  and  a  pressure 
acting  on  the  ear ;  but  this  wears  off.  The 
working  of  the  Nautilus  will  be  an  inter- 
esting speculation.  Sunken  ships  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  it,  and  treasures  dis- 
covered that  have  long  lain  in  the  oozy 
bed  of  the  sea.  The  Major  can  go  to  a 
submarine  California  and  become  a  miner. 
"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  the 
dark,  unfathomcd  caves  of  ocean  bear,"  and 
it  is  likely  he  will  be  able  to  get  at  some 
of  these  things  in  the  line  of  industry  be 
can  80  conveniently  follow,  down  among 
the  dead  men,  and  in  and  out  of  the  rocks, 
with  the  mermen. 

—  One  of  the  popular  English  reviews 
is  Tery  severe  on  Douglas  Jerrold,  for  the 
republication  of  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lectures. 
This  seems  rather  severe  on  what  made  ui 
all  laugh  so  pleasantly,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  which  may  still  make  others  laugh,  to 
whom  they  will  be  new.     Joe  Miller  still 


amuses.  But  the  critic  objects  to  the 
quality  of  the  facetiousness ;  and,  though 
he  speaks  of  Jerrold,  glances,  doubtless,  ai 
the  Punch  school  of  wit,  and  the  elaborate- 
ness of  the  satire  and  fun  cultivated  for 
some  time  In  England — most  of  it  being 
to  real  wit,  what  farce  is  to  comedy.  But 
we  feel  ourselves  somewhat  brought  ap 
here,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  wit— 
about  which  definitions  differ  so  mach. 
Without  stopping  to  go  into  that  question, 
we  have  a  general  impression  that  oar 
prevalent  fashion  of  wit  is  something  that 
leans  to  frank  absurdity  and  a  kind  of 
jargonism.  Think  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza — of  Sir  John  Falstaff— of 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub — the  Advice  to  Servants, 
and  the  good  things  of  Sydney  Smith — 
and  then  think  of  Thackeray's  Jsames^  and 
the  funny  spelling  and  the  grotesque  slang 
of  our  later  jokers.  Compare  the  old  wit 
with  the  tremendous  modern  work  of  mak- 
ing the  history  of  England  or  of  Rqme 
comic,  and  making  law  itself  and  Black- 
stone  comic  1  The  history  of  literature 
has  nothing  to  show  so  violently  grotesqne 
and  extravagant  as  this  last.  It  will  be 
argued,  it  is  not  so  much  wit  as  fun,  and  la 
so  meant.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
quality  of  fun  in  it ;  but,  even  coming  to 
that  lower  estimate,  it  still  shows  too 
much  effort  for  the  genuine  laughter— com- 
pelling facetiousness,  which  takes  with 
everybody.  If  you  continue  to  inhale  the 
odor  of  a  rose,  you  lose  it.  It  is  the  same 
with  true  pleasantry  ;  it  cannot  be  kept  too 
long  on  the  stretch  and  worked  at  too 
steadily,  without  palling  on  the  percep- 
tions. But  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
general  feeling  in  this  respect ;  only  that 
any  one  who  sets  out  to  tell  funny  things 
with  a  broad  grin  and  goes  on,  laughing 
violently,  will  very  soon  damp  the  jocose- 
ness  of  his  hearers.  History  and  law  are 
bad  subjects  for  fun  ;  the  slang  phonetics 
of  Jeames  are  far  better.  Indeed,  these 
last  are  good  fun-pro vokers,  and  are  not 
to  be  sneezed  at ;  but  they  take  with  most 
people,  and  that  is  a  good  test.  With 
respect  to  the  republication  of  old  pleas- 
antry, we  think  it  hazardous,  unless  it 
has  something  to  sustain  it  beyond  the 
mere  fun.  Old  fun  Is  apt  to  grow  stale 
and  lose  its  charm.  But  old  wit  keeps 
like  old  wine.  Douglas  Jerrold  has  no 
wit,  and  his  style  in  general  is  too 
clumsy  to  convey  pleasantries  agreeablj. 
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Mn.  Caadle  read  yerj  well,  at  first,  in 
wmk\j  installments.  Taken  altogether,  it 
will  be  apt  to  tire  the  reader.  There  is 
nothing  very  wittj,  after  all,  in  that 
incesMnt  growl,  growl,  growling,  of  a 
silly  little  woman  into  a  man's  ear  after 
he  has  got  into  bed.    The  fun  is  too  fogy- 


— It  is  verj  interesting  to  tarn  aside 
from  the  somewhat  threadbare  amenities 
of  light  literatare  to  the  considerations  of 
science,  severer,  apparently,  bat,  certainly, 
not  less  striking  to  th^  fancy  when  proper- 
ly meditated.     The  wonderful  science  is 
now,  as  of  old,  that  of  chemistry.    It  de- 
monstrates for  as  some  of  the  grand  prob- 
lems of  ages,  and  reveals  the  secrets  of 
Datore  lying  about  our  feet,  and  in  our 
daily  ways.     It  shows  that  the  air  we 
breathe  is  metallic— the  source  of  all  the 
solidity  we  stand  on  and  see— and  this 
ieems  coriously  to  justify  the  Mosaic  say- 
inir,  that  the  earth  came  out  of  nothing, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  old  Greek  philoso- 
pbert,  that  all  things  grew  from  ether. 
Those  early  notions  and  beliefs  of  the  world 
were  not  so  shallow  as  some  have  imagined. 
But  we  meant  to  speak  of  the  science,  as  it 
fcmiliarly  affects  our  lives  and  doings.    It  is 
eorioas  to  perceive  how  backward  we  are  in 
Baking  use  of  what  it  teaches.    We  know 
that  copper,  and  zinc,  and  an  acid,  make  a 
power  called  electro-magnetism ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  employed  that  power,  except 
In  some  slight  ways  and  the  swift  work  of 
the  telegraph.     Then  there  is  the  fiery 
principle    of   hydrogen ;    that,  also,  lies 
almost  dormant,  and  so  does  the  antagon. 
iuB  of  hot  and  cold,  which  is  another  strong 
motor.   These  lie  imperfect  or  idle.  Again, 
ve  know  the  virtue  of  the  chlorides  and 
hot  air  in  removing  malaria  ;  but  half  the 
ihips  go  without  them,  and  carry  sickness 
sad  pestilence  all  about  the  world.    Hos- 
pitals and  houses  are  but  Imperfectly  bene- 
fited by  these  things.    This  comes  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  air  we  breathe.  Wo  think 
it  a  light  matter,  whereas,  it  is  the  life  and 
solidity  of  the  world.    At  the  same  time, 
we  have  much  skill  In  finding  oat  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  things ;  but  we  have  none 
ia  newly  arranging  those  parts.    That  is, 
we  know  the  acids,  alkalis,  gluten,  and  so 
forth,  composing,  say  a  potato,  a  cherry,  a 
grain  of  wheat,  or  a  bit  of  leather ;  but  we 
have  no  notion  of  producing  a  potato  and 
the  rat,  except  in  the  old,  roundabout  way 


of  letting  mother  natare  coddle  them  hi 
the  dark  for  six  months  or  so.    We  can 
take  to  pieces,  but  we  cannot  put  together 
Our  chemistry  has  not  helped  us  to  a  new 
food,  or  more  of  the  old.    It  docs  better 
(that  is,  worse)  with  the  drinks.    The  time 
will  probably  come,  when  men  will  feed 
and  sustain  themselves  by  some  other  means 
than  those  of  nature.    In  process  of  time, 
the  earth,  being  enormously  peopled,  must 
(should  it  escape  the  comets)  cease  to  feed 
its  millions  on  the  vegetating  principle ; 
and  then  science  must  draw  nutriment  di- 
rectly f^om  the  elements.    Fire  will  come 
from  water,  and  food  from  chemical  facto- 
ries—that is,  so  much  phosphoric  acid,  llg- 
nin,  gelatine,  sodium,  some  hydrogen,  some 
oxygen,  some  carbonic  acid,  and  what-not, 
conveyed  in   bottles,  every  housekeeper 
knowing,  of  course,  how  to  mix  them,  in 
order  to  have  the  various  foods  and  drinks 
constituting  theur  daily  aliment.     Chem- 
istry is  a  vast  field,  and  men  are  only 
scratching  it  up  with  their  nails  at  present. 
— It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that 
the  costumes  of  the  present  day— those  of 
the  men,  especially — are  very  ungraceful 
and  ugly.    From  this  opinion  we  would 
except  the  ladies,  in  a  great  measure.   Tho 
flowing  nature  of  their  dress  is  favorable 
to  our  ideas  of  ornament  and  gracefulness. 
It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  look  at  an  ele- 
gantly-dressed woman  sometimes  ;  and  we 
really  think  the  female  costume,  saving 
that  mean  covering  for  the  head,  was  never 
more  graceful  than  at  present.    But  the 
masculine  dress  is  very  bad,  making  the 
man  a  stiff,  padded,  tightened,  and  cramped 
being,  from  head  to  heel .     The  daguerreo- 
types show   this   remarkably.     Portrait- 
painting  has  an  eye  to  effect ;   but  the  for- 
mer give  the  plain,  rigid  truth  ;  they  show 
how  the  sister  art  flatters  the  human  pro- 
portions.   The  coat  and  trowsers  are  dis- 
figuring to  the  human  shape  in  these  true 
"  types ;"  they  murder  all  symmetry  of 
person  and  limb.    Nothing,  we  think,  is 
more  disagreeable  and  incongruous  than  to 
look  at  a  fine  head  and  face — such  as  would 
do  honor  to  any  Greek  or  Roman  shoulders 
that  ever  existed — and  then  see  tho  way 
the  coat  comes  in,  and  the  whole  figure 
ends.    The  man  looks  as  if  he  was  cut  off 
somewhere:  the  trowsers,  with  its  Iron- 
looking  legs,  seems  to  hide  a  pair  of  short 
or  crippled  limbs.    Never  does  the  dress 
we  wear  look  more  miserable  and  ridiou- 
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loos  than  in  these  pictares.  They  should 
never  give  more  than  the  bast  As  for  the 
costume,  it  is  useless,  we  suppose,  to  cry 
out  about  it  It  is  utilitarian;  it  is  the 
best  for  people  that  wish  to  dress  in  a 
hurry,  and  do  business  in  offices,  stores, 
and  80  forth.  It  is  wonderful  that  fashion 
does  not  do  sometbing  in  the  way  of  yarie- 
ty  and  the  picturesque  effects,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  gay  extravagance.  But  fashion 
is  the  stupidest,  dreariest,  and  least  original 
thing  amongst  us.  It  makes  its  dull  uni- 
forms, and  puts  us  all  into  them  ;  and  so 
we  go,  all  dressed  and  cropped  alike,  like 
people  in  a  penitentiary. 

— The  London  Saturday  Review^  we  per- 
ceive, has  been  criticizing  the  style  of  the 
Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  pr.e8S,  apropoi  of 
some  sarcastic  advice  how  to  write  **  lead- 
ing articles."  It  imitates  pretty  well  the 
style  of  the  new  hand  that  now  writes  the 
general  leaders  of  the  Timea.  We  forget 
the  particular  allusions  it  makes,  but  have 
before  us  an  article  which  illustrates  its 
criticism.  The  Times  writer  has  the  habit 
of  making,  first,  a  generalizing  sweep,  and 
gathering  up,  in  a  free-and-easy  way,  a 
number  of  historic  or  literary  facts,  or 
passages,  bearing,  nearly  or  remotely,  on 
the  matter  in  hand,  which,  after  all,  comes 
in  more  like  one  more  instance  of  the  propo- 
fiition,  than  an  independent  theme.  Here, 
in  a  leader  on  Walker  and  his  men,  in 
Nicaragua,  he  begins  with  Robin  Hood, 


sweeps  on  to  Aristotle,  tiien  touches  on 
two  kings  of  Pmssia,  after  which,  bringing 
in  Blanco  White  and  St  Augustine,  he 
comes,  over  the  path  of  two  Latin  qaol»- 
tions,  to  the  Emperor  Nero  and  that  wild 
wish  of  his.    Then  we  are  carried  to  the 
Hindoo  Nirwana  and  the  general  millenni- 
um, from  which  we  skip  to  the  Crimea,  and 
jump  to  the  Crusades,  and  so  come  lightly 
in  to  the  gist  of  the  matter — the  fillibuster, 
Lieutenant  Jennings  Estelle.    The  rest  of 
the  article  is  matter-of-fact,  such  as  the 
common  run   of  editors  would  produce* 
The  Saturday  Review  laughs  at  such  a  style. 
But,  after  all,  that  is  the  style  which  takes. 
It  shows  learning,  and  a  certain  scope  of 
mind  which  accompanies  power.     These 
are  not  such  bad  things.    It  is  evident  the 
Timet  man  is  a  young  fellow,  out  of  one  of 
the  colleges,  flush  of  classic,  historic,  and 
literary  knowledge ;  a  full  man,  athletic 
from  discipline.    Such  are  the  men  who 
have  given  the  Timea  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  that  mere  fact  shows  they  are  not 
to  be  despised.    That  pointed,  illustrative 
style  has  long  distinguished  the  chief  Lon- 
don weekly  journals;  and   the  Timu  is 
wealthy  enough  to  afford  it  as  the  everyday 
aliment  of  its  readers.    The  most  ignorant 
people  prefer  the  stylish  and  the  striking, 
to  the  mean,  hard,  slip-slop  matter-of-fact, 
in  whatever  they  read.    The  Timee^  writers 
are  the  best  to  be  had ;  and  the  Timea 
paper  is  at  the  head  of  the  press. 


THE     WOBLD     OP     NBW     YORK. 


The  summer,  this  year  has  been  loth  to 
leave  us.  She  has  lingered  with  us,  seem- 
ing still  about  to  go,  but  ever  look- 
ing backward  with  reluctant  smiles,  cheer- 
ing the  chill  November,  ay,  and  the  bleak 
December,  too,  with  dreamy  memories  of 
June.  But  she  has  flown  at  last,  and  the 
cordial  northern  winter  comes,  when  we 
must  find  our  summer  in-doors,  and  make 
op  for  the  silence  of  the  streams,  and  of 
the  trees,  and  for  the  fading  out  of  color 
from  the  earth  and  sky,  with  happy  voices 
in  our  homes,  and  smiles  in  the  faces  of 
those  we  love. 

The  necessities  of  winter  life,  in  a  city, 
tiy  men's  tempers  sharply,  and  show  us 


what  we  are,  perhaps,  more  fairly  thaa 
the  summer  can,  in  pleasant  places 
among  the  hills,  or  by  the  sea,  where  it 
is  luxury  enough  to  breathe,  and  no  merit 
for  us  to  be  easy  in  mind  as  we  are  in 
body. 

For,  in  the  closer  circle  which  the  winter 
draws  about  us,  we  are  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute ourselves  more  freely  to  our 
friends ;  and  upon  the  manner  of  oar  re- 
sponse to  this  call  it  depends  whether  the 
winter  shall  be  the  most  genial  or  the 
most  odious  season  of  all  the  year.  A  love- 
less, frivolous  spirit  seems  to  others  and  to 
itself  a  hundred  times  more  detestable, 
and  is  a  hundred  times  more  unhappy 
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whui  it  is  eontinaally  brought  into  oon- 
ttet  with  others,  and  falsifying  all  the  floe 
ehemiBtry  of  natare,  generates  gossip  for 
^Tmpathjf  and  silly  selfishness  for  senti- 
ment, and  impertinence  for  interest,  and 
follj  for  gaiety. 

Let  us  hope  that  all  of  our  readers  may 
bear  the  test  of  the  winter  so  bravely  that 
it  will  be  a  saperfluoos  thing  in  as  to  wish 
tbem  a  **  Happy  New  Year.''  Tet,  super- 
flaoos  as  we  trust  it  may  be,  we  must  ut- 
ter the  wish  ;  for  good  wishes  are,  after  all, 
only  the  voice  of  good-will,  as  prayer  is 
the  Toice  of  faith,  and  you  never  wish 
''good  morning'^  half  so  heartily  to  any 
one  as  to  the  one  person  whose  presence 
has  already  made  the  morning  good. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  all  our  friends  I 
We  need  no  fast-driving,  much-scolded 
coachman  to  carry  us  from  house  to  house 
of  all  these  smiling  thousands ;  the  obe- 
dient steam  takes  us  upon  the  round  of 
oar  '*  New  Year's  visits  ;''  and  we  are  not 
compelled  to  make  our  bow  aud  go,  just 
ss  soon  as  we  have  come  and  made  our 
bow,  but  can  spend  the  whole  day,  ay,  and 
the  pleasant  evening,  too,  with  each  and 
every  one  of  our  friend:*,  though  our 
cheerful  day's  walk  follows  the  circuit  of 
the  sun  from  Maine  to  California. 

And,  wherever  we  go,  we  shall  stop  just 
loog  enough  to  hint  to  our  beloved  hosts 
how  good  a  thing  it  would  be  for  tbem  to 
adopt,  in  all  their  separate  homes,  the 
good  old  Gothamite  custom  which  our  tour 
represents. 

New  Year's  Day  in  New  York  is  one  of 
the  best  days  of  our  western  year.  It  is 
an  Independence  day  on  which  we  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  our  mutual  dependence 
CO  one  another — a  sort  of  universal  birth- 
day, and  everybody's  fitef  on  which  the 
dropped  threads  of  social  life  may  be 
canght  up,  and  the  smouldering  ashes  of 
contention  quite  smothered,  and  a  mo- 
ment's Interchange  of  smiles  and  courte- 
ous words  may  make  an  easy  atonement 
for  the  conscious  or  the  unconscious  omis- 
sions of  the  past,  and  become  the  '*  Fu- 
ture's pledge  and  band."  It  is  a  wise  and 
kindly  institution,  and  all  the  follies  graft- 
ed on  its  goodly  stock  cannot  make  that 
stcck  less  goodly  in  our  philosophic  eyes. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  pity  that  people  should 
turn  this  graceful  festival  of  good-will 
into  an  opportunity  of  ridiculous  display, 
aad  outrage  its  simple  significance  as  they 


do  God's  blessed  sunlight,  when  they  shut, 
out  the  day,  and  make  a  premature  night 
of  glittering  gas  within  their  homes.  But 
you  would  not  level  the  church-wall  with 
the  street,  because  silly  and  senseless  peo- 
ple improve  the  occasion  of  a  quiet  hour 
in  their  pews,  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
best  toilets,  to  other  silly  and  senseless 
people,  who,  having  no  ears  to  hear  the 
service,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  employ 
their  eyes  on  their  neighbors.  The  reality 
of  anything  in  this  world  lies  not  in  its 
possible  abases  but  in  its  possible  uses,  and 
it  is  in  these  that  we  must  look  for  the 
justification  of  our  visiting  on  ''New 
Year's  Day."  The  custom  has,  at  once, 
a  flavor  of  classic  antiquity,  and  a  grace 
of  modem  Christianity.  You  may  think 
yourself  engaged  in  no  very  lofty  pursuit, 
when  you  array  yourself,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  in  the  full  dress  of  the  latest 
evening,  and  draw  on  your  spotless  gloves, 
and  sally  forth,  unabashed,  into  the  sun- 
light, and  flit,  with  the  speed  of  a  swallow, 
from  house  to  house,  all  over  the  city, 
resting  at  each  no  longer  than  the  swallow 
might,  and  chirping  out  sweet  platitudes 
as  monotonous  as  the  swallow's  twitter.  It 
may  seem  to  you  rather  ridiculous  when 
you  recall  its  events,  this  long  day  of 
short  calls,  throughout  which  you  have 
been  speaking  at  so  many  people,  and 
speaking  toith  so  few.  And  when  you 
come  home  at  night,  and  throw  your  over- 
coat in  one  direction  and  your  hat  in  an- 
other, and  cast  yourself  down  wearily  on 
your  sofa,  you  may  feel  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce the  whole  matter  a  sad  humbug, 
and  yourself  a  sorry  simpleton  for  the 
pains  you  have  been  at  to  do  this  nothing 
so  diligently.  But  if  this  is  your  thought 
at  midnight,  it  will  be  changed  with  the 
morning.  You  will  see  then  how  full 
even  this  familiar  custom  is  of  meaning, 
and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  us 
now  to  dispense  with  such  a  symbol  of  so- 
cial cordiality  in  our  life  of  city  isolation 
and  intensely  personal  pursuits.  Do  away 
with  this  custom  and  what  would  the  New 
Year's  Day  become  7  A  day  in  which  fa- 
milies, already  separated  enough  from 
the  world,  and  Arom  each  other,  would  feel 
more  absolutely  drawn  within  themselves 
— a  day  for  the  settling  of  accounts  with 
your  personal  creditors,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  gifts  to  your  personal  friends 
alone. 
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Is  it  a  little  thing  that,  in  addition,  New 
Tear's  Day  should  now  be  a  day  on  which 
we  all  acknowledge  ourselves  members  of 
a  circle  wider  than  oar  interests  and  our 
intimacies,  and  stretch  out  our  hands  to 
the  mere  acquaintance  in  recognition  of 
his  simple  human  social  value  ? 

Blessed,  therefore,  be  the  memory  of 
the  warm-hearted,  wise  Hollanders  who 
bequeathed  us  this  easy,  good-humored 
festival,  and  long  may  it  flourish,  and  far 
may  it  extend  over  all  the  land.  AVlio 
shall  say  how  much  of  the  admitted  me- 
tropolitan ease  and  grace  of  New  York 
manners  must  be  attributed  to  this  yearly 
homage  which  we  pay  to  the  existence  of 
a  social  bond  ? 

Of  course,  it  would  do  no  serious  harm 
to  any  of  us,  if  we  should  reflect  a  little 
on  the  obligations  implied  in  this  annu- 
al exchange  of  civilities  and  courtesies. 
Even  so  much  reflection  as  would  suffice 
to  keep  us,  for  a  week  or  two,  from  scan- 
dalizing and  slandering  the  people  whose 
bands  we  took  on  the  first  of  January, 
wishing  them  a  "  Happy  New  Year," 
would  be  profitable,  and  might  result  in  a 
sensible  amelioration  of  our  minds  and 
even  of  our  manners.  For,  as  Tennyson 
admirably  puts  it, 

"Like  men,  like  mannert*,  like  breeds  like, 
they  say ; 
Kiud  nature  is  the  beet,  these  manners  next, 
That  fit  118  like  a  nature  second  hand, 
Which  ore,  indeed,  the  manners  of  the  great.'' 

And  the  semblance  of  consideration,  just- 
ice, and  kindness  is  better  than  that  reck- 
less disregard  of  all  and  each,  which  is  too 
common  in  the  flippant  intercourse  of  the 
world. 

With  which  moral  we  close  our  brief  ser- 
mon; a  sermon  not  wholly  useless,  we  trust, 
nor  altogether  to  be  forgotten  by  our  read- 
ers in  the  continual  social  attrition  of  the 
season  ;  for  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of 
each  other  this  winter.  Balls,  public  and 
private,  will  abound,  and  parties  and  con- 
certs. Amateurs  will  sing  for  charity  or 
for  pleasure — for  charity  or  for  pleasure 
amiable  people  will  meet  and  dance  to- 
gether— play  plays,  and  listen  to  lectures. 
On  the  balls  and  other  entertainments, 
which  shall  be  given  for  pleasure,  it  is  not 
our  province  here  to  dilate  ;  but  we  should 
fail  in  our  duty  did  we  not  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  coming  repetition  of  that 
successful  "Nursery  Ball,"  of  the  last 
winter,  which,  doubtless,  dwells  in  their 


memories  as  a  sound  of  sweet  mosio,  and 
a  fragrance  of  flowers.  And  well  it  may 
80  dwell  with  them  ;  for  many  a  burdened 
heart  has  borne  its  burden  more  lightly 
through  all  these  months,  and  many  a  trou- 
bled spirit  has  been  more  calm  for  the 
dancing  of  that  night.  When  pleasure 
ministers  to  pity,  and,  in  amusing  our^ 
selves,  we  can  help  our  fellow-creatures, 
he  must  be  a  cynic,  indeed,  who  could 
cavil  at  the  splendid  trivialities  in  which 
the  gay  world  delights  to  mask  its  chari- 
ties. 

The  Academy  of  Music  could  not  be  pat 
to  a  better  use,  since  we  cannot  keep  it  to 
its  own  legitimate  purposes.  Whose  faalt 
is  it  that  we  have  lost  for  a  season  our 
sweet  singers  of  Irving  Place?  Not 
theirs,  certainly ;  for  they  have  shown 
themselves  very  faithful  to  us.  Is  it  oar 
own  ?  If  so,  it  is  well ;  for  we  may  then 
correct  the  mischief  we  have  caused,  and, 
when  the  spring  restores  us  our  artists, 
show  them,  in  substantial  applause,  oar 
sorrow  for  the  past,  and  our  good  resolves 
for  the  future. 

Madame  Lagrange  will,  doubtless,  come 
back  to  us  in  all  the  better  disposition  to 
be  appreciated,  after  a  season  of  southern 
admiration.  They  will  greet  her  enthusi- 
astically at  the  Havana  ;  but  we  arc  sure 
that  she  will  find  no  warmer  friends  there 
than  she  leaves  behind  her,  and  when  she 
quits  the  luxurious  tropic  air,  she  will  re- 
cover it  again  in  the  welcome  that  New 
York  will  give  her.  During  this  too  brief 
season,  now  closed,  she  has  exerted  her- 
self most  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  promises 
of  the  management.  She  did  her  part  to 
make  the  **  Etoile  du  Nord"  a  permanent 
luminary  in  our  operatic  heavens,  and  if 
she  could  not  make  the  brilliancy  of  her 
talent  always  and  irresistibly  perceptible 
through  the  clouds  of  Meyerbeer's  orches- 
tration, that  was  not  her  fault.  She  did 
succeed  in  preparing  the  way  for  Verdi  to 
a  new  success,  in  her  performance  of  the 
part  of  Violetta,  in  "  La  Traviata." 

Not  that  her  performance  was  a  great 
dramatic  triumph.  She  won  no  such  lau- 
rels, or  rather  roses  of  victory,  as  were 
showered  by  the  London  enthusiasts  upon 
the  lovely,  and  vivacious,  and  gifted  Pic- 
colomini ;  but  Fhe  achieved  a  success 
which  the  Piccolomini  will  probably  never 
achieve,  in  her  execution  of  the  music  of 
her  role. 
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In  liiteoing  to  her  ezeoation  of  that  de- 
lieioas  air,  in  the  first  act,  Foth  Zvt,  yon 
forget  that  anybody  had  erer  objected  to 
the  moraie  of  the  heroine  she  personated, 
and,  in  hearing  her  dtw  with  her  lover,  in 
the  last  scene,  yon  forget  that  the  physi- 
dana  had  given  her  up,  and  that  she  was 
pasring  away  like  the  fabled  swan.  In 
hcif  the  abmrditics  and  the  improprieties 
alike  of  the  lyric  drama,  are  always  easily 
forgiren,  and  ought  to  be  easily  forgiven ; 
fiDT  the  greater  inclndes  the  less,  and 
when  you  completely  abandon  the  idea  of 
tdherence  to  naturef  as  you  do  in  the  very 
theory  of  the  opera,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  comparatively  slight  importance  how 
far  yoa  violate  nature  in  details.  "  Com- 
paratively" slight,  we  say ;  for  we  cannot 
approve  of  anything  so  terribly  out  of 
probability  as  the  representation  of  Yio- 
letU  in  the  last  act  of  the  "Traviatal" 
dying  of  consumption  by  inches — and  yet 
tinging  through  the  whole  register  of  a 
soprano  roice.  That  this  supernatural 
power  sometimes  comes  to  the  lungs  of 
persons  so  afliicted  just  before  dissolution 
may  be  true  ;  but  even  the  knowledge  of 
that  fact  will  not  carry  our  intelligence 
comfortably  through  the  spectacle  of  an 
ezecntion,  supposed  to  be  continued  for 
the  space  of  half  a  day. 

So  much  for  the  physical  objections  to 
the  rSU  of  Violetta.  The  criticisms  made 
npon  the  morale  of  that  character  would 
deserve  more  attention  were  they  more  im- 
ptrtial  in  their  tone  and  in  their  scope.  If  we 
Bay  be  made  to  sympathize  with  a  priestess 
era  princess  in  her  sinful  sorrows,  why  may 
we  not  be  brought  near  to  the  heart  of  a 
Hagdalen  in  her  sorrowful  sinftilness? 
Grant  (which  is  not  true)  that  everybody 
in  the  opera-house  understands  the  nature 
of  the  plot  wrought  out  upon  the  stage — 
grant  this — and  what  follows !  Is  the  story 
of  Violetta,  as  developed  in  the  opera,  one 
10  fascinating  and  so  full  of  happiness  that 
most  of  the  young  lady-listeners  in  the 
parqnette  are  likely  to  be  carried  away  by 
it  into  those  paths  of  Parisian  profligacy 
that  end  in  the  silence  of  the  wintry  Seine 
and  the  chill  horror  of  the  Morgue,  or  in 
Pere-la-Chaise,  and  artificial  wreaths  de* 
posited  npon  an  early  grave  ? 

If  the  moralt  of  a  play  is  to  be  judged 
aecording  to  the  old  standard  of  Aristotle 
—if  that  is  a  good  play  which  moves  oa, 
throQgh  pity  or  terror,  to  tears  and  a  better 


mind,  then  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  see 
why  the  sorrows  and  the  suffering  of  a 
"  Dame  aux  Camelias"  offer  less  legitimate 
materials  to  the  dramatic  artist,  than  the 
sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  a  peijured 
priestess  or  a  false  favorite* 

Certainly,  then,  it  is  at  least  quite  as  fit- 
ting to  present  them  upon  the  stage  in  the 
garb  of  passionate  and  pathetic  music,  as 
it  is  to  produce,  in  the  bald  and  cynic  re- 
ality of  prose,  such  pictures  of  life  in  our 
own  world  as  have  been  given  us  at  Miss 
Laura  Keene's  pretty  theatre,  in  the  come- 
dy of  "Young  New  York."  When  our 
dramatists  teach  us  that  in  this  city,  and 
among  the  better  classes  of  our  people,  it 
is  possible  for  a  son  to  be  a  generous  and 
manly  youth  after  he  has  utterly  abdicated 
even  the  outward  semblance  of  filial  respect 
and  decency — and  that  a  daughter  can 
command  our  sympathies  when  she  accom- 
panies her  inevitable  disobedience  to  the 
will  of  her  parents  with  superfluous  jeers, 
and  flaunting,  rebellious  violence — when 
these  things  are  told  us  of  ourselves,  it  is 
time  that  wo  should  cease  looking  for 
scandals  in  song,  and  turn  our  attention 
intensely  to  the  simple  substance  of  our 
everyday  life. 

"  Young  New  York"  is  not  a  picture  of 
the  life  which  it  professes  to  paint.  Per- 
sons such  as  are  represented  in  that  clever 
but  melancholy  comedy  do  not  constitute 
the  fashionable  and  flourishing  world.  But 
how  can  we  say  that  they  do  not  exist,  or, 
at  least,  that  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
representation  of  such  traits  or  character- 
istics of  a  part  of  our  new-world  society, 
when  we  see  the  performance  of  such  "  an- 
tics before  high  Heaven  as  should  make  the 
angels  weep"  applauded  with  laughter  by 
pit,  and  gallery,  and  boxes  ?  In  no  coun- 
try in  which  the  order  of  the  household  life 
was  not  in  some  measure  corrupted,  could 
such  a  play  be  tolerated  by  an  audience 
of  the  people.  They  would  condemn  it 
instantly,  as  a  libel  on  all  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  the  human  heart,  and  all  the  better 
realities  of  human  life.  That  it  should 
pass  before  us  here  as  a  light,  amusing 
trifle,  is  a  sad  sign—a  sign  similar  in  sig- 
niflcanoe  to  and  not  less  sad  than  the  signs 
which  the  dally  papers  are  continually 
giving  us,  In  the  public  indifference  to 
crime  and  dishonor  of  every  sort. 

Such  themes  too  darkly  cloud  the  open- 
ing of  our  New  Year.    Let  us  not,  how- 
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eycr,  forget  them,  though  it  be  well  for 
us  to  tarn  aside,  la  honor  of  the  aeason, 
to  more  feetive  thoughts  and  pleasanter 
images. 

Such  come  before  as  when  we  recall  that 
charming  morning  concert  which  M.  Thal- 
berg  gave  to  the  children  at  Niblo's  Sa- 
loon. Of  all  the  wreaths  he  ever  won  and 
wore,  what  one  will  be  lovelier  in  the  art- 
ist's memory  than  the  garland  of  rosy 
smiles  which  was  that  morning  put  about 
him?  Hundreds  of  happy  young  faces, 
over  whose  fresh  young  beauty  the  waves 
ef  melody  went  rapturously,  as  the  sunshine 
over  fields  of  flowers,  and  the  pleasant 
noise  of  hundreds  of  small  white  hands  re- 
warded the  great  pianist  for  this  generous 
and  graceful  tribute  to  the  dignity  of  his 
art,  and  the  worth  of  music. 

We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  the 
time  bad  come  when  an  appreciation  as 
deep  and  wide  awaited  the  other  arts  in 
America  as  has  been  vouchsafed  already  to 
this  divinest  art  of  music.  But  we  can 
hardly  indulge  ourselves  in  such  a  pleasure, 
when  we  sec  how  comparatively  unmoved 
the  public  is  by  such  appeals  of  genius  as 
Mr.  Daiicy  has  just  made  to  us  in  his 
charming  illustrations  of  *' Margaret'' 
Never  have  the  subtler  and  sadder  traits 
of  the  New  England  character,  and  rarely 
have  its  keen  and  humorous  qualities  been 
more  clearly  appreciated  or  more  deftly 
reproduced  than  by  Mr.  Judd,  in  this  queer, 
confused,  but  powerful  novel  of  "  Marga- 
ret." And  certainly  the  artist *s  pencil 
has  not  been  less  true  and  vigorous  than 
the  writer's  pen.  Mr.  Parley,  of  whose 
transcendent  merits  as  a  draughtsman  we 
have  not  seldom  spoken  before,  has  more 
than  equaled  our  expectations  in  the  han- 
dling of  his  sulgectsi  while  his  conception 
of  them  adds  a  new  felicity  to  the  poet's 
fancies,  and  a  new  fidelity  to  his  portrait- 
ures. If  you  wish  to  have  the  genius  of 
New  England  incarnated,  that  you  may 
study  it  on  paper,  as  you  might  in  real 
life,  then  get  Mr.  Parley's  book,  and  read 
it  as  a  book  of  such  pictures  ought  to  be 
read.  Pictures  to  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Assyrian  were  books,  why  should  they  not 
be  so  to  us  ?  Dave  the  old  primeval  per- 
ceptions been  killed  in  as  by  oar  famili- 
arity with  the  tamer  symbols  of  the 
alphabet  ? 

If  they  have  not  been  so  killed,  we  shall 
find  as  good  matter  for  mental  reflection  in 


these  creations  of  the  crayon  as  in  the  let- 
ter-press which  accompanies  them — the 
mirror  with  the  light,  to  make  the  illu- 
mination doably  brilliant 

And,  exgoying  them,  we  shall  not  do 
such  injustice  to  the  art,  of  whose  triumphs 
they  are  a  part,  as  to  neglect  a  sister  art 
whereof  another  noble  native  votary  has 
now  come  before  us. 

Our  readers  ought  to  remember  a  paper 
contributed  to  Maga  some  time  since,  in 
which  mention  was  authentically  made  of 
an  American  cutter  of  stone  at  Albany, 
who  had  carved  his  stone  into  marble,  and 
his  crude  thoughts  into  conceptions,  and 
so  had  climbed  the  Alps  without  crossing 
the  sea,  and  found  the  spirit  of  Florence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  brought  his  precioas 
gifts  to  us  now,  and  we  have  but  to  turn 
aside  firom  our  daily  walks  for  one  mo- 
ment to  make  them  our  own. 

An  Indian  girl  contemplating  the  cross — 
a  Peri  sleeping  folded  in  her  loveliness 
and  her  wings— dreamy  visions  of  the 
evening  and  of  the  morning — busts  that 
almost  breathe,  of  woman  in  her  prime, 
and  babyhood  serene  with  its  **  royal  dig^ 
nitles" — such  are  the  offorings  he  has 
brought  out  of  the  rich  world  of  a  thought- 
ful artist's  spirit  into  an  external  world 
that  is  forever  crying  aloud  for  something 
new  and  good. 

Will  the  world  have  the  kindness  to 
go  and  see  what  is  here  set  before 
it?  We  give  the  world  a  goodly  month 
in  wWch  to  avail  Itself  of  this  op- 
portunity, and  we  shall  then  have  some 
private  conversation  with  the  world  and 
with  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  as  to  the  why 
and  the  whereunto  of  the  new  ways  of 
art  in  which  he  has  resolved  to  walk. 

In  the  old,  simple  ways,  the  engrarerB 
and  the  painters  persist  to  walk,  and  wo 
have  little  to  say  of  them  just  now.  The 
newest  and  prettiest  American  print  of  the 
season  is  Mr.  Welford's  engraving  from  Mr. 
Wandosforde's  picture  of ''  Florence  Night- 
ingale," drawn  for  the  subscribers  of  the 
"  Albion."  It  is  a  pensive  figure  of  that 
noble  woman  seated  beneath  a  portloo, 
and  overlooking  the  still  waters  of  the 
"  Golden  Horn."  Pleasant  as  a  piotore,  it 
is  profitable  as  a  true  likeness  of  a  face  oa 
which  many  a  dying  man  has  looked  u 
upon  the  smile  of  heaven — a  face  which  it  ia 
good  to  see  for  the  soul's  sake  that  la  in  it 
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T^  institatioiis  of  infant  New  Eng- 
^^  land,  by  which  the  character  of 
•J^e^cent  and  full -grown  New  Eng- 
J*^  iias  chiefly  been  moulded,  were  the 
town  Organisations,  the  church  organ- 
'^^t^  the  colleges  and  free  schools, 
■*«  th«  military  establishment  Of  this 
™{a»3r  establishment,  which,  though 
?^^^««  influential,  has  attracted  much 
r*  attention  than  the  other  three,  we 
?^*  Ijiyen  a  brief  outline  in  a  prece- 
^f  number  of  this  magazine,  in  an  ar- 
r*  <>ii  the  military  array  of  New  Eng- 
*™  in  the  olden  time.*  That  outline 
^Ptt)po8e  partially  to  fill  out,  in  this 
^  t^Uooeeding  numDers,  by  sketches  of 
??2*ye8  and  exploits  of  some  of  the 
2**J^  notable  commanders  who  figured 

!***«  sphere  of  action. 

^*^  the  list  of  early  military  worthies 

U»  ^*^    England,    Myles    Stand- 

r©     ^^nies  first.     He  was  born  in  the 

p^^  1684  (as  recent  investigations  ap- 

JJ^^    to  hare  established),  in   Lanca- 

^1  r^*  England,  of  a  good  family,  of 

^^^b  there   were  two   brandies  long 

^^^>li«hed  in  that  county — the  Stand- 

^^  ^  of  Standish,  and  tho  Stondishes 

^^^tubanr.    Nathaniel  Morton,  secre- 

^7^  and  historian  of  the  Plymouth  colo- 

«7«  «av8  of  him,  and,  indeed,  Standish 

?||^fr  seta  forth  in  his  will,  that  he  was 

^'••pparent  of   ''a   great   estate  of 


lands  and  livings,"  which  being  **  sur- 
reptitiously detained**  from  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  his  living  as  he  might. 
Like  so  many  other  adventurous  young 
Englishmen  of  that  age,  he  served  for 
some  time  in  tho  Dutch  armies,  in  the 
long  war  which  Holland  carried  on  for 
so  many  years  gainst  Spain,  and  which 
resulted  at  last  in  the  establishment  of 
Dutch  independence. 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  having 
taken  place,  by  the  truce  of  1C09, 
Standish  settled  with  the  English 
Brownist  refugees,  who  had  about  that 
time  established  themselves,  with  John 
Robinson  as  their  pastor,  and  William 
Brewster  as  their  ruling  elder,  at 
Leyden ;  and  when  this  company,  some 
ten  years  later,  broached  the  plan  of 
emigrating  to  America,  though  not  a 
member  of  their  church,  he  volunteered 
to  accompany  them.  He  and  his  wife 
Rose,  whom  he  had  married  in  tho  Isle 
of  Man,  were  two  of  tho  famous  oom- 

Sany  of  pilgrims  who  embarked  in  the 
[ayflowcr,  and  who,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  two  persons  (women 
and  children  included),  entered  Cape 
Cod  harbor  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1620,  old  style. 

Captain  Standish  was  made  command- 
er of  tho  first  exploring  j)arty  of  six- 
teen men,  sent  out  by  land  to  examine 


V0L.1X.-8 


*  See  Putnam  tor  September,  185G. 
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the  country,  and  also  of  the  company 
afterwards  sent  by  water  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Cape  Cod  bay.  Plymouth  harbor 
(which  Captain  John  Smith  had  previ- 
ously visited  and  laid  down  on  his  map 
of  New  England)  was  entered  by  Cap- 
tain Sttmdish  and  his  company  on  the 
11th  of  December,  old  style,  correspond- 
ing to  December  21st  of  the  new  style.* 

Shortly  after  the  colonists  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  New  Plymouth, 
Standish  was  regularly  chosen  their  mi- 
litary captain.  Of  the  nineteen  families 
into  which  the  whole  company  was  ar- 
ranged, ho  was  at  the  head  of  one.  In 
the  winter  that  followed,  half  the  colo- 
nists perished  of  the  scurvy  contracted 
in  their  long  voyage,  and  aggravated  by 
their  diet  of  salt  provisions  and  by  their 
cold  and  uncomfortable  lodgings.  At 
one  time  there  were  but  six  or  seven 
able  to  attend  the  sick.  Of  these,  Stand- 
ish was  one,  and  his  zeal  and  assiduity 
on  this  occasion  are  much  commended 
by  Bradford,  who  acknowledges,  in  his 
history,  that  ho  himself,  among  many 
others,  profited  by  Standish's  services. 
In  this  sickness,  Standish  lost  his  wife 
Rose ;  but,  as  wo  shall  see,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  repaired  the  loss.f 

Little,  fortunately,  during  this  time 
of  sickness,  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  na- 
tives ;  but,  early  in  the  spring,  through 
two  Indians,  who  had  picked  up  a  little 
English  from  communication  with  the 
fishermen  and  other  adventurers  on  the 
coast,  an  intercourse  was  opened  with 
Massasoit,  head  sachem  of  the  Pocano- 
kets,  otherwise  called  the  Wampanoags, 
inhabiting  tho  country  west  of  New 
Plymouth ;  and  Massasoit  having  been 
induced  to  visit  tho  colonists,  a  league 
of  peace  and  friendship  was  formed 
with  him.  Captain  Standish  commanded 
tho  military  escort  which  attended  Gov- 
ernor Carver  on  this  important  occasion. 
It  consisted  of  a  drum,  a  trumpet  and 
half  a  dozen  musketeers.  Massasoit 
became  tho  fast  friend  of  the  colonists ; 


but  Corbitcmt,  one  of  his  inferior  sa- 
chems, who  inhabited  tho  district  which 
now  forms  the  town  of  Swanzey  (on 
Narragansett  bay.  about  forty  miles  west 
of  Plymouth),  soon  fell  under  suspicion, 
from  threatening  the  lives  of  the  two 
friendly  Indians,  who  acted  as  interpret- 
ers. Upon  information  of  this  act  of 
hostility,  Standish  marched  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  fourteen  men,  guided  by 
one  of  these  friendly  Indians,  who  had 
fled  to  Plymouth.  Corbitant's  village 
was  beset,  and  some  of  his  people 
were  wounded.  Squanto,  the  interpret- 
er, who  was  supposed  to  have  oeen 
killedj  had,  it  turned  out,  suffered  no 
harm.  Corbitant  himself  was  not  to  be 
found;  but,  soon  after,  he  sued  for 
peace,  and,  in  company  with  eight  other 
petty  sachems,  came  to  Plymouth, 
where  they  all  put  their  marks  to  a  pa- 
per acknowledging  the  sovereign  au- 
tliority  of  King  James  of  England. 

Shortly  after  this  submission,  in  tHe 
autumn  of  1627,  Standish  was  sent  with 
a  shallop  and  ten  men,  and  Squanto,  for 
his  guide  and  interpreter,  to  explore 
Massachusetts  bay,  some  forty  miles  to 
the  northward.  This  bay,  which  Smith 
had  entered,  and  already  well  known 
to  the  fishermen  on  tho  coast,  was  found 
to  terminate  inland  in  a  spacious  harboff 
studded  with  some  fifty  islands,  and  en- 
compassing tho  three-crested  peninsula 
of  Shawmut — site  of  the  present  city 
of  Boston.  Towards  the  southwest, 
the  Blue  Hills  were  visible,  from  whose 
Indian  designation,  signifying,  it  is  said, 
a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrow-head,  the 
name  Massachusetts  is  derived.  Two 
or  three  rivers  entered  the  bay ;  seve- 
ral peninsulas  projected  into  it.  Its 
shores  offered  so  many  favorable  posi- 
tions, that  Standish  and  his  men  could 
not  help  wisliing  that  tho  Plymouth 
colonists  had  settled  here.  They  found 
near  by  a  few  Indians,  under  a  sachem 
named  Obattinowat — ^if,  indeed,  by  a 
mistake,  very  common  in  all  Indian  uar- 


•  From  want  of  a  correct  knowledge,  when  tho  annual  celebration  of  this  event,  nndcr  the 
name  of  *' Forctathcrs'-day,"  was  first  commenced,  of  tho  relations  between  the  old  and  the 
new  style,  the  2'2n(l  of  tho  new  style  was  supposed  to  bo  tlic  anniversary,  and  still  continues  to 
be  celebrated  as  such. 

t  The  Kev.  Dr.  Yt)un£:,  in  a  note  to  one  of  Sobinpon's  Icttcm,  pivcn  in  the  "  Chronicle  of  Iho 
Pilgrims"  observes :  "  It  was  cert ainlv  a  remarkable  providence  that,  out  of  the  twenty-one 
men" — tho  others  were  women  and  children — "  who  <iiod  the  first  winter,  so  few  were  amons 
tho  loaders  of  the  expedition.  "With  the  exception  of  Carver" — the  first  Governor — "  must  of 
the  nroniinent  men  were  spared.  IIow  different  might  have  been  the  fate  of  tho  colony,  had 
Braaford,  Winslow,  StandiRh  an<l  Allerton  been  cut  off."  It  is  natural  for  a  clergyman  to  see 
here  a  si)ecial  providence — the  philosophic  historian  will  see  in  it  only  tho  well-establitshed  phy- 
siological fa(;t.  that  the  power  of  endurance  depends  quite  as  muen  on  mental  energy  as  on 
bodily  strengtii,  indeed,  much  more. 
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retiye?,  that  was  not  rather  his  official 
than  his  porsonal  desip^nation.  This 
sachem,  who  was  a  dependent  of  Massa- 
soit,  received  the  visitors  very  kindly  ; 
hot  they  found  that  he  lived  in  perpetu- 
al terror,  not  only  of  the  Taranteens, 
or  eastern  Indians,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  war  parties  along  the 
coast  in  canoes,  hut,  also,  of  a  certain 
Squaw  Sachem,  who  dwelt  somewhere 
in  the  interior,  and  to  avoid  whose  at- 
tacks he  cimstantly  shifted  his  abode. 
Standi<h  landed,  and  marched  some 
distance  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
this  Squaw  Sachem,  but  found  only  some 
women  employed  in  gathering  com, 
who  entertamed  the  English  with  much 
fear  at  first,  but,  being  encouraged  by 
the  **  mild  carriage'*  of  their  visitors, 
trwited  them  to  boiled  cod,  and  such 
things  a«  they  had.  Squanto  would 
have  persuaded  the  colonists  to  plunder 
these  women  of  their  skins  and  other 
commodities,  under  pretense  that  they 
were  a  "  bad  people.*'  and  had  often 
threatened  the  English.  To  which 
Standish,  much  to  his  honor,  replied, 
that,  **  were  they  never  so  bad  he  would 
not  wrong  them,  nor  give  them  any  just 
occasion  of  complaint.  Mere  words,'* 
to  be  said,  **  he  regarded  but  little ;  let 
them,  however,  once  attempt  anything 
■;^nst  him,  and  he  would  deal  with 
them  fir  worse  than  Squanto  desired." 

•*  Haring  well  spent  the  day,"  says 
the  contemporary  narrative  of  this  ex- 
pedition, written,  probably,  by  Winslow, 
"we  returned  to  the  shallop,  almost 
all  Iho  women  accompanying  us,  to 
truck,  who  sold  their  coats  from  their 
backs,  and  tied  boughs  about  them,  but 
with  great  shamefacedness,  for,  indeed, 
they  are  more  modest  than  some  of  our 
English  women  are.  Wo  promised 
them  to  come  again,  and  they  prom- 
ised us  to  keep  their  skins." 

In  February,  1622,  in  consequence 
**f  some  demonstration  of  hostility  from 
Caoonicus,  head  sachem  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  who  had  sent  to  Plymouth, 
by  way  of  defiance,  a  bundle  of  arrows, 


tied  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  it  was 
judged  best  to  fortify  the  town.  Mean- 
while, a  small  recruit  had  been  received, 
made  up  of  those  who,  owing  to  the 
unseaworthiness  of  the  Speedwell,  the 
Mayflower's  consort,  had  been  left  be- 
hind in  England  ;  but  this  accession 
was  not  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
number  that  had  died.  The  fortification 
now  erected  was  a  palisade,  formed  of 
trunks  of  trees  driven  into  the  ground. 
It  was  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  had  three 
gates — no  inconsiderable  work  for  so 
feeble  a  colony.  Standish,  on  this  oc- 
casion, divided  his  men  into  four  com- 
panies, with  officers  of  his  own  appoint- 
mg,  and  issued  certain  judicious  orders 
as  to  what  each  company  was  to  do,  in 
case  of  attack  or  fire.  Soon  after,  the 
colonists  having  heard,  by  way  of  Mon- 
higgon — an  island  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  then  a  famous  fishing  station — news 
of  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  the 
Indians  in  Virginia,  a  fort  was  built  on 
the  crest  of  the  rising  ground,  inclosed 
within  the  palisade,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  arx  capitolinus  of  the 
Romans,  served  in  the  three-fold  ca- 
pacity of  citadel,  temple— or,  in  New 
England  parlance,  meeting-house — and 
forum,  or  place  of  public  assembly.* 

Meanwhile,  another  party  of  Eng- 
lish settlers  had  established  themselves 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Plymouth, 
at  Wissagussot  (now  Weymouth),  on 
Massachusetts  bay — the  first  settle- 
ment in  that  quarter.  They  were 
mostly  indented  servants,  to  the  number 
of  about  sixty,  sent  out  by  one  Weston, 
a  merchant  of  London,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  mercantile  partners  in  fitting 
out  the  Plymouth  company,  and  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  pecuniary  results 
of  that  enterprise,  had  entered  into  the 
dubious  and,  as  it  proved,  disastrous 
speculation  of  planting  a  colony  of  his 
own. 

These  Wissagusset  colonists,  an 
idle  and  vicious  set,  soon  made  them- 
selves very  obnoxious  to  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians,  who,  it  was  said,  entered 


•  lAaAC  de  Ro«ierc»,  secretary  ot  the  colonjr  of- New  Notherland,  who  visited  Plymouth  in  1G27, 
f^TOft  the  follnwin^j  curious  oecount  of  this  fort  and  its  uses  :  "  Upon  tho  nill  they  have  a 
Urire  nqnare  houj«c,  with  a  flat  roof  mado  of  thick  sawn  planks,  stayed  with  oak  boams,  upon 
the  top  of  whieh  they  have  nix  cannons,  which  shoot  iron  balls  of  four  or  five  pounds,  and  com- 
xaand  the  surroundin;j  country.  The  lower  part  they  use  for  their  church,  where  they  pnach 
on  Sandays  and  the  usual  Imli'lnvM.  They  assembfo  by  beat  of  drum,  each  with  hi.s  mmket 
cad  firelocK,  in  front  of  tlie  captain's  d<toT;  thoy  have  their  cloaks  on  and  lAfwo  thomselveH  in 
order,  three  abreast,  and  are  lo-l  by  a  ."erfxeant  without  beat  of  drum  Behina  come.^  tho  govern- 
or io  alone  robo;  beside  him,  on  tho  right  hand,  comes  tho  preacher  witli  hia  cloak  on,  and 
with  a  ■mail  cane  in  his  hand  :  and  8<>  they  marcii  in  groat  order,  and  each  sets  his  arms  down 
near  him" — Soo  Bkodheao's  Iliitory  of  New  York, 
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into  a  plot  to  destroy  them.  Massasoit, 
grateful  for  Winslow's  remedies,  by 
which  he  was  cured  of  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, or,  at  least,  supposed  himself  to 
be  so,  informed  him  that  such  an  attack 
was  talked  of;  whereupon,  Standish, 
with  eight  men,  was  dispatched  to  Wis- 
sagusset  under  pretense  of  trade,  but, 
in  fact,  to  judge  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
plot,  with  directions  to  inform  the  Wis- 
sagussot  men  of  their  danger<  and 
with  orders,  which,  certainly,  must  bo  set 
down  as  rather  harsh  and  peremptory, 
to  bring  back  the  head  of  Wituwamat, 
a  noted  warrior,  accused  of  being  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  plot. 

Standish  found  the  Indians  full  of 
taunts  and  bravadoes,  even  going  so 
far,  some  of  them,  as  to  twit  the  giulant 
captain  with  being  **but  a  little  man," 
as,  indeed,  was  the  case,  so  far  as 
stature  was  concerned.  Taking  this 
as  full  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
plot,  Standish  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  having  got  the  obnoxious  Wituwa- 
mat, with  three  followers,  into  the  same 
cabin  with  himself  and  several  of  his 
men,  he  suddenly  closed  the  door,  and, 
making  a  signal  to  his  soldiers,  snatched 
a  knife  from  the  neck  of  one  of  the  In- 
dians and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
Standish's  men,  imitating  the  example 
of  their  leader,  fell  upon  Wituwamat 
and  killed  him  and  another  Indian.  The 
fourth,  who  was  but  a  boy,  they  took 
alive  but  afterwards  hanged.  '*  It  is 
incredible,"  says  Winslow,  to  whoso 
**  Good  News  from  Xew  England"  wo 
are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  tlicso 
transactions,  "how  many  wounds  these 
two  pineses  (warriors)  received  before 
they  died,  not  making  any  fearful  noise, 
but  catching  at  their  weapons  and  striv- 
ing to  the  last." 

Not  content  with  this  slaughter, 
Standish  sent  word  to  another  company 
of  Weston's  m(Mi  to  kill  the  Indians 
among  them.  They  killed  two,  and 
Standish  and  some  of  his  men  found  and 
killed  a  third.  Standish  was  greatly 
vexed  that,  through  the  negligence  of 
one  of  the  party,  another  Indian  escaped, 
and, by  spreading  the  alarm,  "discovered 
and  crossed  their  intended  purpose  of 
killing  a  good  many  more."  At  the 
head  of  half  his  men,  Standish  marched 
again  against  the  Indians,  "  to  make 
spoil  of  them  and  theirs;"  but  they 
escaped  into  a  swamp,  whence  Standish 
in  vain  challenged  the  chief  to  come 
oat  and  fight  him. 


•*  When  they  were  in  the  thicket," 
says  Winslow,  ♦*  they  parleyed,  but  to 
.  small  purpose,  getting  nothing  but  foul 
language.  So  our  captain  aared  the 
sachem  to  come  out  and  fight  like  a 
man,  showing  how  base  and  woman-like 
he  was  in  tongueing  it  as  ho  did.  But 
he  refused  and  fled.  So,  the  captain 
returned  to  the  plantation,  where  be  re- 
leased the  Indian  women — of  whom  a 
number  had  been  taken  prisoners — and 
would  not  take  their  beaver  coats  from 
them,  nor  suffer  the  least  discourtesy  to 
be  offered  them."  These  bloody  pro- 
ceedings— which  remind  one  of  some 
recent  transactions  in  Oregon — appear 
to  have  been  perfectly  approved  at 
Plymouth,  to  which  place  Wituwamat's 
head  was  carried  and  set  up  in  tlie  fort 
by  way  of  warning ;  but  they  occasioned 
some  misgivings  in  the  mmd  of  John 
Robinson,  who,  though  he  still  remained 
in  Ley  den,  unable  as  yet  to  find  means 
of  transportation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  society,  exercised,  however,  a 
pastor's  watchfulness  over  the  people 
of  Plymouth,  whom  he  hoped  soon  to 
join,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  as  occasion 
offered.  **It  would  have  been  hap- 
py," so  he  expressed  himself  in  one  of 
these  letters,  alluding  to  the  above  de- 
scribed exploit  of  Standish,  "that  you 
had  converted  some  before  you  had 
killed  any  ;"  and  he  went  on  particularly 
to  request  them  to  consider  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  captain,  who  was  of  **a 
warm  temper."  lie  hoped  the  Lord 
had  sent  him  among  them  for  their 
good,  if  iliey  used  him  right,  but  he 
doubted  whether  there  was  not  wanting 
that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made 
after  God's  image,  which  was  meet. 

Winslow,  however,  insists,  in  his 
"Good  News,"  already  quoted,  that 
the  course  adopted  by  Standish  had 
the  best  effect,  as  it  "terrified  and 
amazed"  the  other  Indians  who  were 
ready  to  have  joined  in  the  plot,  aud 
caused  them  to  fly  into  the  swamps* 
where  many  died.  It  did  not,  however, 
save  the  colony  of  Wissagusset.  That 
plantation  was  abandoned,  a  few  of  the 
people  removing  to  Plymouth,  and  the 
rest  sailing  to  Monhiggon,  wlience  they 
obtained  passages  home  in  the  fishing 
vessels  assembled  there. 

Keturniug  from  this  exploit,  Standish 
soon  had  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  domestic  loneliness. 
Already  the  captain,  at  least,  so  the 
traditions  of  Plymouth  n^port,  though 
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wo  can  find  no  early  written  authority 
for  the  story,  very  shortly  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  first  Mrs.  Standish,  had 
made  one  attempt  to  this  end,  in  which 
he  had  been  defeated  in  a  somewhat  vex- 
ations manner.  The  captain^s  heart  had 
been  touched  by  the  charms  of  a  lovely 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Mullins,  who, 
with  her  father,  had  been  his  fellow- 
passenger  in  the  Mayflower.  To  ob- 
tain leave  from  the  father  to  address  his 
daughter,  as  the  custom  which  the  pil- 
grims brought  with  them  from  England 
reouired,  Standish  sent  to  him  a  Mr. 
Jonn  Alden,  the  youngest  of  the  pil- 
grims, then  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  of  a  most  excellent  form,  of  a  fair 
and  ruddy  complexion,  and  of  very  pre- 
pi>ssessing  address.  In  the  division  of  the 
colonists  jnto  nineteen  families,  already 
mentioned,  Alden  had  been  assigned  to 
the  family  of  Standish,  and  hence  his 
selection  for  this  delicate  mission.  The 
father  received  the  proposals  favorably, 
but  added,  like  a  sensible  man,  that  tne 
joung  lady  herself  must  first  be  con- 
sulted, before  he  could  return  a  decided 
answer.  She  was,  accordingly,  sent  for, 
when  Mr.  Alden,  in  his  most  winning 
manner,  redelivered  his  message  to  her, 
*o  which  the  blushing  maiden,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  him,  artlessly  replied  : — 
••  Prithee,  John,  why  do  you  not  speak 
for  yourself?'*  Who  could  resist,  pil- 
grim or  no  pilgrim,  an  appeal  like 
that  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  result  was  a  marriage  of  Miss 
MuDins,  not  with  Captain  Standish, 
but  with  John  Alden.* 

Standish,  however,  was  too  stout- 
hearted to  be  thus  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  In  August,  1G23,  arrived  the 
third  company  of  colonists,  about  sixty 
in  number,  by  the  Anne  and  Little 
James.  To  one  of  these  new-comers, 
by  name  Barbara,  the  gallant  Stand- 
ish — in  addition  to  the  lobster,  piece 
of  fidh,  and  cup  of  cold  w&ter,  which 
was  the  best  entertainment  that  could 
be  set  before  the  others — offered  him- 
self in  marriage,  and  was  quickly  ac- 
cepted. 


In  the  next  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  employed,  Standish  gave  a  new  dis- 
play of  the  somewhat  extra  hotness  of  his 
temper. 

White,  a  Puritan  clergyman  of  Dor- 
chester, in  the  west  of  England,  had 
projected  a  new  settlement,  whence,  a 
few  years  later,  sprung  the  famous 
colony  of  Massachusetts  bay.  The 
fishing  business  was  intended  to  be  a 
leading  object  of  this  settlement,  and 
the  first  place  selected  for  it  was 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Cape  Anne, 
which  forms  the  north  shore  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay,  and  upon  which  the 
Plymouth  people  had  already  estab- 
h'shed  a  fisliing  station.  White  and  his 
associates  employed  in  tliis  enterprise 
Lyford  and  Conant,  who  had  lately 
been  expelled  from  Plymouth  on  grounds 
of  religious  differences.  A  ship  in  the 
service  of  this  company,  commanded 
by  one  Capt.  Hawes,  arrived  at  Cape 
Anno,  in  1G25,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Plymouth  fishing  stage  erected 
there  the  year  before.  No  sooner 
had  news  of  this  encroachment  reach- 
ed Plymouth,  than  Standish  was  sent 
with  a  party  of  men  to  retake  the  fish- 
ing stage.  The  then  occupants  refused 
to  give  it  up ;  and  the  controversy 
grew  very  warm. 

Standish,  indeed,  might  well  be  sup- 
posed not  very  amiable  in  his  feelings 
towards  Lyford  and  Conant,  since  Ly- 
ford, in  an  intercepted  letter,  alluding 
to  his  small  size,  had  spoken  of  him  as 
looking  *•  like  a  silly  boy.'* 

**The  dispute,'*  says  Hubbard,  who, 
probably,  derived  his  information  from 
Conant,  **  grew  to  be  very  hot,  and  high 
words  passed  between  them,  which  might 
have  ended  in  blows,  if  not  in  blood 
and  slaughter,  had  not  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  Mr.  Roger  Conant,  at 
that  time  there  present,  and  Mr. 
Peirce's  interposition,  who  lay  just  by 
with  his  ship,  timely  prevented.  For 
Mr.  Hewes  had  barricaded  his  company 
with  hogsheads,  on  the  stage -head, 
while  the  demandants  stood  upon  the 
land,  and  might  easily  have  been  cut 


Bellinghain,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachnpetts  colony,  and  for  several  years  its  gov- 
wan  the  hero  of  a  wimilar  adveotore.    While  a  widower,  he  was  overcome  by  the 

of  a  yonog  lady,  whoff<'  hand  he  had  been  employed  to  seek  for  a  friend,  and,  instead  of 

oropotinc  for  hhn,  proposed  for  himself  Hie  lady  accepted,  and,  without  waiting  to  conform  to 
the  pnblishnient  law,  the  governor,  by  virtoe  of  bis  authority  as  a  madstrate,  perfonned  the 
mimiage  ceremony  lumsf-If !  For  this  breaeb  of  the  publishment  law,  mo  ffrana  jury  found  a 
bin  airaiiMt  hhn :  ont,  when  it  cnme  on  for  trial,  ho  refused  to  leave  the  bench  on  which  ha 
iAt  m  one  of  the  judges,  in  consequence  of  which  the  case  was  postponed  and  afterwards 
dropped. 
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off ;  but  tho  ship's  crew,  by  advice,  prom- 
ising to  help  them  to  build  another,  the 
diffiTenco  was  shortly  ended.*'  It  must 
bo  admitted  that  Hubbard,  a  Massachu- 
setts historian,  exhibits  some  little  sec- 
tional feeling,  and  even  personal  pique, 
in  the  following  rather  disparaging  re- 
flection in  which  he  indulges  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  narrative.  *'  He  (Cap- 
tain Standish)  had  been  bred  a  soldier 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  never  en- 
tered into  tho  school  of  Christ,  or 
of  John  the  Baptist ;  or,  if  ever  he  was 
there,  he  had  forgot  his  first  lessons,  to 
offer  violence  to  no  man,  and  to  part 
with  tho  cloak  rather  than  needlessly 
contend  for  the  coat,  though  taken 
away  without  order.  A  little  chimney  is 
soon  fired ;  so  was  the  Plymouth  cap- 
tain a  man  of  very  small  stature,  yet 
of  a  very  hot  and  angry  temper.  Tho 
fire  of  his  passion  soon  kindled,  and, 
blown  out  into  a  flame  by  hot  words, 
might  easily  have  consumed  all,  had 
it  not  been  seasonably  quenched.** 
Soon  after  this  expedition  to  Cape 
Anne,  Standish  was  sent  to  England 
to  solicit  supplies  for  New  Plymouth. 
Tho  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  arrived 
safely,  but  her  consort,  with  her  cargo 
of  fish  and  furs,  was  taken  by  tlie 
Turks,  and  this  loss,  with  tho  bad  sale 
of  tho  other  cargo,  proved  a  severe 
blow  to  the  infant  colony.  The  plague 
was  raging  in  London,  and  times  were 
very  hard.  Standish  succeeded,  with 
much  diflSculty,  in  getting  credit  for 
the  colony  to  the  small  extent  of  only 
JC150,  and  that  at  tho  exorbitant  in- 
terest of  over  fifty  per  cent.,  and,  with 
the  goods  thus  purchased,  he  returned 
in  1G26.  Ho,  however,  prepared  the 
way  for  a  very  important  arrangement, 
entered  into  the  next  year,  by  which 
the  London  partners  in  the  colony 
agreed  to  sell  out  their  interest  for 
£1,800,  to  be  paid  in  nine  annual  in- 
stallments. Eight  of  the  principal 
colonists — Standish's  being  the  second 


signature  to  tho  document — in  consider- 
ation of  a  six  years'  monopoly  of  the  In- 
dian trade,  gave  their  private  bond 
for  that  amount.  The  principle  on 
which  the  colony  had  been  settled,  of  a 
joint  stock,  in  which  these  Loudon  mer- 
chants had  been  the  chief  parties  in 
interest,  was  now  abandoned.  A  divi- 
dend was  made  of  tho  movable  prop- 
erty, and  twenty  acres  of  huid,  near  the 
town  and  fort,  were  a.<<sigued  in  fee  to 
each  settler,  who,  henceforth,  was  ti)  be 
his  own  man,  and  to  labor  for  himself. 

Already,  since  the  planting  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  number  of  ft  niggling  settlers, 
with  or  without  grants  from  tho  Coun- 
cil for  New  England,  had  established 
themselves  along  the  neighboring  coast 
to  tho  northward.  Among  the  rest,  a 
party  of  al>out  thirty  persons,  under  a 
Captain  Wollaston,  had  lately  set  up 
a  plantation  in  Massachusetts  bay,  not 
far  from  the  abandoned  Wissagusset,  at 
a  place  which  they  called  Mount  Wol- 
laston, now  Quincy.  This  plantation 
soon  fell  under  the  control  of  one 
Thomas  Morton,  who  describes  him- 
self, in  his  "  New  English  Canaan,'*  as  of 
**  Clifford*8  Inn,  Gentleman,*'  but  whom 
the  Plymouth  historians  insist  upon 
stigmatizing  as  a  *'kind  of  pettifogger 
of  Funiivars  Inn  ;*'  while  Dudley  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln,  speaks  of  him  as 
having  been,  when  he  lived  in  England, 
**  an  attorney  in  the  west  counties." 
Morton  changed  tho  name  of  the  set- 
tlement to  Merry  Mount,  or,  according 
to  his  version  of  the  story.  Mare  Mount, 
sold  powder  and  shot  to  tho  Indians, 
gave  refuge  to  runaways  from  the  fish- 
ing vessels,  and  from  the  plantations, 
and,  what  was  looked  upon  at  Plymouth 
as  scarcely  less  an  enormity,  set  np  a 
May -pole,  on  which  occasion  he  and 
his  company  broached  a  cask  of  wine 
and  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and  held  a  high 
revel  and  carousal.*  These  proceedings, 
especially  the  harboring  of  runaways 


♦Morton  roproaonts  himself  as  having  arrived  in  Juno,  1C32,  with  thirty  Bcrvants,  and  pro- 
visionR  of  all  sorts  fit  for  a  plantation.  It  is  possible  he  wns  of  Weston's  company,  who  amved 
at  that  time.  Ho  makes  no  mention  of  Wollaston  nor  Weston.  Bradford  represents  him  as 
havinj;  had  '*  some  small  adventure  of  his  own  or  other  men's"  in  Wollaston's  company,  but 


"  they  fell  to  threat  licentiousness,  and  led  a  dissolute  life,  pouring  out  themselves  into  ail  profane* 
ness,  and  i3|orton  became  lord  of  misrule,  and  maintainea,  as  it  wore,  a  school  of  atheism.   And 
after  they  pA  some  goods  into  their  hands,  and  got  much  money  by  trading  with  the  Indians,  they 
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and  the  selliDg  of  powder  and  shot  to 
tho  Indians,  alarmed  and  disgusted  all 
the  settlers  on  the  coast ;  anrd  the  people 
of  Plymouth,  as  being  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  settlement,  were  request- 
ed by  the  others  to  interfere.  After 
repeated  warnings  and  remonstrances, 
which  Morton  treated  with  contempt, 
Captain  Standish  was  sent  to  Mount 
Wollaston  in  June,  1628,  at  the  head  of 
an  armcKl  party,  to  take  him  into  custo- 
dy. Morton  and  his  men,  armed  and 
heated  with  liquor,  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  house,  and  replied  to  his  sum- 
mons to  surrender  with  abuse  and 
threatened  resistance.  As  Morton  step- 
ped out  of  his  door,  musket  in  hand, 
"not  to  yield,  but  to  shoot,"  Standish 
ipttfped  it  with  one  hand,  while  with 
tbe  other  he  secured  Morton's  collar, 
tnd  so  made  him  prisoner ;  upon  which 
the  rest  submitted  without  firing  a  gun, 
and  without  any  bloodshed,  except,  as 
Bradford  facetiously  observes,  on  the 
part  of  one  who  **  was  so  drunk  that  he 
ran  his  nose  upon  the  point  of  a  sword 
that  one  held  before  him,  as  he  entered 
tbe  house ;"  but  even  he  **  lost  but  a 
little  of  his  hot  blood.*'  The  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Plymouth,  whence  Mor- 
ton was  sent  home  to  England. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  affair,  as 
riven  by  Bradford,  the  contemporary 
Plymouth  historian.  Morton's  own  re- 
port  of  it,  in  his  **  New  English  Canaan," 
is  somewhat  different,  though  in  many 
points  he  and  Bradford  agree.  Of  the 
letting  up  of  the  May-polo,  he  gives  the 
foOowiog  account: 

''The  inhabitantn  of  PoAona^emit  (having 
traitflated  the  name  of  their  habitation  from 
that  ancient  navafro  namo  to  Maro  Mount,  and 
bainq:  rei«oIved  to  have  tho  now  name  confirm- 
ad.  fur  a  memorial  to  after-ages)  did  devise 
tmoog  thcsnselves  to  have  it  performed  in  a 
•r4einn  manner,  with  revels  and  merriment, 
after  tiie  Enfplish  custom ;  proposed  to  set  np 
a  Mar-pole  upon  tho  festival  day  of  Philip  and 
Jacob,  and,  therefore,  brewed  a  barrel  of  ex- 
cellent beer,  and  provided  a  case  of  bottles, 
to  be  spent  with  other  i^ood  cheer,  for  all  com- 
«a  of  that  day.  And,  because  they  would 
have  it  in  a  complete  form,  they  had  prepared 
a  song  fitting  to  the  time  and  present  occasion. 


And,  upon  May-day,  they  brouprht  tho  May- 
pole to  tht^plnco  appointed,  with  drums,  f^o», 
pistols,  ana  other  fitting  instruments  for  that 
purpose ;  and  there  erected  it  with  the  help  of 
savages  that  camo  thither  of  purpose  to  see 
tho  manner  of  our  revels. 

"  A  goodly  pine-tree  of  thirty  foot  long  was 
reared  up,  witn  a  pair  of  buck's  horns  nailed 
on,  somewhat  near  unto  the  top  of  it,  where 
it  stood  as  a  fair  sea-mark  for  directions  how 
to  find  out  the  way  to  mino  host  of  Ma-re 
Mount. 

*'  And,  because  it  should  more  fully  appear 
to  what  end  it  was  placed  there,  they  had  a 
poem  in  readiness,  made,  which  was  fixed  to 
the  May-pole,  to  show  the  new  namo  confer- 
red upon  that  plautatiou." 

This  poem  was  a  sort  of  riddle,  which, 
**  mino  host  of  Ma-re  Mount,"  for  so 
Morton  designates  himself,  says,  *'  puz- 
zled the  Separatists,"  meaning,  thereby, 
the  Plymouth  men,  **  most  pitifully  to 
expound  it,"  as,  indeed,  it  well  might 
This  poetical  riddle,  with  its  explanation, 
we  omit,  but  insert  tho  *' merry  song 
which,"  says  Morton,  *'t(»  make  tlieir 
revels  more  fashionable,  was  sung  with 
a  chorus,  every  man  bearing  his  part, 
which  they  performed  in  a  dance,  hand 
in  hand,  about  tlie  May -polo,  whilst  one 
of  the  company  sung  and  filled  out  the 
good  liquor  like  Ganymede  and  Jupi- 
ter." Of  this  song  we  may  observe,  hy 
way  of  preface,  that  it  was,  doubtless, 
as  Bradford  says,  written  by  Morton, 
who,  to  judge  from  the  snatches  of  verse 
scattered  through  his  book,  evidently 
prided  himself  not  a  little  on  his  poetic- 
al gifts.  It  must  be  confessed,  too, 
that  the  tenor  of  it  seems  to  give  some 
color  to  the  charge  brought  by  Bradford 
against  Morton  and  his  men,  of  more 
intimacy  with  the  Indian  women  than 
was  in  accordance  with  Puritan  strict- 
ness and  decorum. 

"THE  SONG. 
"  Drink,  and  be  merry,  morrv,  merry,  bova. 
Let  all  your  delights  be  in  the  Hymen's  joya, 
lo,  to  livmen  !  now  the  day  is  done. 
About  the  merry  Maypole  take  a  room 

*'  Moke  green  garlands,  bring  bottles  out, 
And  fill  sweot  nectar  fireely  about, 
Uncover  thy  head  and  fear  no  harm, 
For  here's  good  liquor  to  keep  it  warm. 

"  Then  drink  and  bo  merry,  etc., 
lo,  to  Uymen,  etc. 


spent  it  aa  vainly  in  quaffing  and  drinking  both  wine  and  strong  waters  in  great  excess,  aa 
some  reported,  ten  shillings'  worth  in  a  morning.  They  also  set  up  a  Maypole,  drinking  and 
daocinj;  about  it  man^  days  together,  inviting  tho  Indian  women  for  their  consorts,  dancing 
and  frisking  together  like  so  mauy  fairies  (or  furies  rather),  and  worse  practices,  as  if  they  had 
anew  revived  and  celebrated  the  foasts  of  the  Boman  goadess,  Flora;  or  tlie  beastly  practices 
of  tbe  mad  Bacchanalians.  Morton  (llkowlse  to  show  his  poetry)  composed  s  unary  rhymes 
and  versea — some  tending  to  Uoentiousueas,  and  others  to  the  detraction  and  scandal  of  some 
peiaooa.  which  he  affixed  to  this  idle  or  idol  Mav-pole.  Thev  chenged,  also,  the  name  of  their 
place,  and  ioatead  of  Meant  Wollaston,  they  callea  it  Alerry  Mount,  as  if  this  jollity  would  have 
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*'  Xectar  is  ft  thinjj  arfsifoic'd 
By  the  Dcity'fl  own  mind, 
To  euro  tlio  h<*nrt  opj)ro88ed  with  grief, 
And  of  ^ood  liquors  is  the  chief. 

"  Tlien  drink,  etc., 
lo,  to  Hymen,  etc. 

'*  Give  to  tho  melancholy  man 
A  cup  or  two  of 't  now  and  then, 
Thirt  phvsic  will  soon  revive  his  blood, 
And  mn^o  him  of  a  merrier  mood. 

*  Then  drink,  etc., 
lo,  to  Hymen,  etc. 

"  Give  to  the  n^'mph  that's  free  from  scorn, 
No  Irish  stuff;  nor  Scotch  over^rom  ; 
Las»»ief<  in  beaver  coats,  come  away. 
Yo  shall  be  welcome  to  us  ni^ht  and  day. 
'  Then  drink,  and  to  be  merry,  etc., 
lo,  to  Hymen,  etc." 

"  Tliis  harmless  mirth,"  continnci*  Morton, 
'  made  by  young  men*  that  lived  in  hopes  to 
have  wives  brought  over  to  them,  that  would 
save  them  a  labor  to  make  a  voya|;o  to  fetch 
any  over,  was  much  distrusted  of  tho  precise 
Separatists  that  kept  much  ado  about  the 
tytno  of  mint  and  cumin,  troubling  their 
brains  more  than  reason  would  require,  about 
thinprs  that  are  indifferent,  and  from  that  time 
sought  occasion  against  mine  honest  host  of 
]\[a-re  Mount,  to  overthrow  his  undertakings, 
and  to  destroy  his  plantation  (juito  clean. 

"  The  setting  up  of  his  May-polo  was  a  la- 
mentable speetacle  to  tho  pnM'iso  Separatists 
that  lived  at  New  IMjTiiouth.  They  termed  it 
an  idol ;  yea,  they  called  it  the  Calf  of  Horeb, 
and  stood  at  defianco  with  the  place,  naming  it 
Mount  Dagon,  threatening  to  make  it  a  woeful 
mount,  and  not  a  merry  mount." 

Morton  proceeds,  in  his  next  chapter, 
to  roliito  what  tho  Plymouth  historians 
do  not  mention — a  capture  previous  to 
tho  final  one,  and  his  escape  from  it : 

"  Many  threatening  speeches  were  given 
out,  both  against  his  person  and  his  habitation, 
which  thev  divulged  should  be  consumed  with 
fire.  And  taking  advantage  of  the  time  when 
his  company,  which  seemed  little  to  rcjrard 
their  threats,  were  gone  up  into  the  inlands  to 
trade  with  the  ravages  for  beaver,  they  set 
upon  mine  host  at  a  place  called  Wissagus- 
cus,  where,  by  accident,  they  found  him. 
The  inhabitants  thcrct  were  m  good  hoi>e 
of  the  subversion  of  tho  plantation  at  Ma-ro 
Mount,  which  they  principally  aimed  at; 
and  tho  ratlier  because  mmo  host  was  a 
man  that  endeavored  to  advance  tho  dignity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  they,  on  tho 
contrary  pait,  would  labor  to  vilify  with  un- 
civil terms,  envying  against  the  sacred  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  mine  host,  that  read 
it  in  a  laudublo  manner  among  his  family,  as 
a  practice  of  piety. 


"Much  rejoicing  was  made  that  thoy  had 
crotten  their  capital  enemy,  as  they  considered 
him,  whom  they  proposed  to  hamper  in  naoh 
sort  that  ho  should  not  bo  able  to  uphold  his 
plantation  at  Ma-ro  Mount. 

"  Tho  conspirators  sported  themsolves  at 
mine  honest  h'ost  that  meant  them  no  harm, 
and  were  so  iocund  that  the-y  feasted  their 
bodies,  and  fell  to  tippling  as  if  they  had  ob- 
tained a  great  prize ;  like  tho  Trojans  when 
they  had  tho  custody  of  Hippoas's  pino-trce 
horse.  Mine  host  feigned  grief,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  either  to  cat  or  drink,  because 
ho  knew  emptiness  would  be  a  means  to  make 
him  as  watchful  as  the  geese  kept  in  the  Ro- 
man capitol,  whereupon  tho  contrary  part  tho 
conspirators  would  be  so  drowsy,  that  he  mi£[ht 
have  an  opi>ortunity  to  givo  them  a  slip  in- 
stead of  a  tester.  Six  persons  of  tho  conspira- 
cy  were  set  to  watch  him  at  Wissa^siet, 
but  he  kept  waking,  and,  in  the  dead  ofnight« 
one  lying  on  the  bed,  for  further  surety,  ap 
gets  mine  host  and  got  to  tho  second  door  thiU 
he  was  to  pass,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
lock,  he  got  open,  and  shut  it  afler  him  with 
such  vimence  that  it  affrighted  some  of  the 
conspirators.  Tho  word,  which  was  given  with 
an  alarm,  was, '  O,  he's  gone !  he's  gone !  what 
shall  we  do  7  he's  goner  Tho  rest,  half  asleep, 
start  up  in  a  maze,  and,  like  rams,  run  then: 
heads  one  at  another  full  butt  in  the  dark. 

"  Their  grand  leader,  Captain  Shrimp^ 
took  on  most  furiously,  and  tore  his  clothes 
for  anger  to  see  the  empty  nest  and  the  bird 
gone.  The  rest  were  eager  to  have  torn 
tiieir  hair  from  their  heads ;  but  it  was  m> 
short  that  it  would  give  them  no  hold.  Now 
Captain  Shrimp  thought,  in  the  loss  of  this 
prize  (which  ho  accounted  his  mastcr-picoe)} 
all  his  power  would  be  lost  forever. 

**  In  the  mean  time  mine  host  was  got  home 
to  I^[a-re  Mount  through  the  woods,  eight 
miles  round  about  the  river  Monato<j[ult,  tnat 
parted  the  two  plantations,  finding  his  way  by 
tho  help  of  the  lightning  (for  it  thundoreo,  as 
he  went,  terribly),  and  there  ho  prepared  pow- 
der, throe  pounds,  dried  for  his  present  em- 
ployment, and  four  good  guns  for  him  and  the 
two  assistants  left  at  his  bouse,  with  bullBts 
of  several  sizes,  three  hundred  or  thereabouts, 
to  bo  usod  if  tho  conspirators  should  pursue 
him  thither ;  and  those  two  persons  promised 
their  aid  in  tho  quan'el,  and  confirmed  that 
promise  with  a  health  in  good  rosa  salis. 

"  Now  Captain  Shrimp  (the  first  captain  in 
the  land,  as  he  supposed)  mast  do  some  act 
to  repair  this  loss,  and  to  vindicate  his  reputa- 
tion, which  had  sustained  blemish  by  this 
oversight. 

'*  He  takes  eight  persons  more  to  him,  and 
(like  tho  nine  worthies  of  New  Canaan)  they 
embark  with  preparations  against  Ma-re 
Mount,  where  this  monster  of  a  man,  as  th^r 

Ehrase  was,  hnd  his  den.  Tho  wholo  number, 
ad  tho  rest  not  been  from  home,  being  but 
seven,  would  have  given  Captain  Shrimp  (a 
quondam  drummer^)  such  a  welcome  as  would 


*  Among  these  wild  companions  was  one  Edward  Gibbons,  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
pillars  of  tho  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  of  whom,  in  his  character  of  Major  General  of 
that  colony,  wu  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  8pc>ak. 

t  Since  the  breaking  up  of  Weston's  colony,  otlier  adventurers  had  settled  in  Wissagusset 

I  Such  is  the  nom  de  enerrt  under  which  Morton  di*signates  our  Standish,  probably  in  dori- 
sivo  allusion  to  his  small  size,  and  whom  it  thus  appears  was  the  leader  of  tho  Plymouth  party. 

$  This  is  certainly  a  calumny. 
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bave  made  him  wif*h  for  a  dnim  aa  bif^  as  Dio- 
fpenes'  tub,  that  ho  might  havo  crept  into  it 
oat  of  aisrht. 

**Now,  tbo  nine  worthies  are  approached 
and  mino  hoet  prepared,  havinf]^  intellifrcnco 
bj  a  savaf^e  thai  hastened  in  h)vo  from  Wis- 
mgUBWi  to  fpve  him  notice  of  their  intent 
One  of  mino  host's  men  proved  a  craven, 
the  other  had  proved  bis  wits  to  purchase  a 
little  ralor  before  mino  host  had  observed  his 
poatnre. 

"The  nine  worthies  coming  before  this  sup- 
posed monster  (the  seven-headed  hydro,  as 
tfae^  termed  him),  began,  like  Don  Quixote 
againat  the  wind-mill,  to  beat  a  parley  and  to  of- 
fer quarter  (If  mine  host  would  yield) ;  for  they 
resolved  to  send  him  to  England,  and  ba(H) 
him  lay  bv  his  arms.  But  he,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  soldier,  having  taken  ud  arms  in  his 
jost  defense,  replied  that  ho  would  not  lay  by 
those  arms,  because  thev  were  so  needful  at 
•ea,  if  he  should  be  sent  over.  Yet,  to  save 
the  effanion  of  so  much  worthy  blood  as 
would  have  issued  out  of  the  veins  of  those 
nine  worthies  of  Xew  Canaan,  if  mino  host 
ibonld  have  played  upon  tlicm  out  of  his  i)ort- 
holes  (for  they  were  within  danger  liko  a 
flock  ot  wild  geese,  as  if  they  had  been  tailed 
one  to  another  as  colts  to  be  sold  at  a  fair), 
mino  host  was  content  to  yield  u}K)n  quarter, 
•nd  did  capitulate  with  them,  in  what  manner 
it  thoold  be,  with  more  certainty  bccauso  ho 
knew  what  Captain  Shrimp  was.  HecxpreRs- 
ed  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  his 
person,  none  to  his  goods  nor  any  of  his  house- 
ookl ;  but  that  ho  should  have  his  arms  aud 
what  else  was  requisite  for  the  voyage,  which. 


their  herald  returns  it  was  ngiood  upon,  and 
should  be  performed. 

"  But  miuc  host  had  no  sooner  opened  tho 
door  and  issued  out,  but  instantly  Captain 
Shrimp  and  the  rest  of  tho  worthies  stepped  to 
him,  laid  hold  of  his  arms,  and  had  him  aown ; 
and  so  eagerly  was  every  man  beut  against  him 
(not  regarding  any  agreement  mude  with  such 
a  carnal  man),  that  they  fell  upttn  him  as  if 
they  would  havo  eaten  him.  Some  of  them 
were  so  violent,  that  they  would  havo  a  slice 
with  scabbard,  and  all  for  haHte;  until  an  old 
soldier  (of  the  queen's,  as  the  proverb  is),  that 
was  there  by  accident,  clapt  hirf  gun  under  the 
weapons,  and  sharply  rebuked  tlie^o  worthies 
for  tlieir  unworthy  practices;  so  tho  matter 
was  taken  into  more  deliberate  consideration. 

**  Captain  Shrimp  and  the  rest  of  tho  nine 
worthies  made  themselves,  by  this  outrageous 
riot,  masters  of  mine  host  of  Ma-re  Mount,  and 
disposed  of  what  he  had  at  his  plantation. 
This  they  knew,  in  the  eyes  of  the  savages, 
would  add  to  their  glor}',  and  diminish  the 
reputation  of  mine  honest  host,  whom  they 
practiced  to  be  rid  of  upon  any  terms,  as  will- 
ingly as  if  he  had  been  the  very  hydra  of  the 
times."* 

Tho  expenses  of  this  enterprise) 
amounting  to  £12  7s.  Sd.,  were  paid  by 
an  assessment  on  eight  plantations  scat- 
tered along  tho  coast,  from  Pi.scataqua 
to  Plymouth,  but  several  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  little  more  than  sin- 
gle families. 


— ^_ _____ . 

•  Morton  was  sent  to  England  under  charge  of  Oldham,  with  whom  tho  people  of  New  Ply- 
aumth  seem,  b^  this  time,  to  have  become  reconciled. 

Soon  afVer  hw  departure,  Endicott,  who  had,  meanwhile,  arrived  at  Salem,  "  visiting  those 
ptita,*'  as  Bradford  informs  us,  "  caused  tho  Maypole  to  bo  cut  down,  and  rebuked  them  for 
their  prufiineness,  and  admonished  them  to  look  thero  should  bo  bettor  walking ;  so  they,  now, 
or  others,  changed  tho  name  again,  and  called  it  Mount  Dagon." 

Mor^tn,  however,  retume<l  next  year,  having  obtainc<l  pasfogo  with  Allerton,  one  of  tho  prin- 
rtp^  men  of  New  Plymouth,  in  tho  trading  line,  but  who,  by  Uiis  and  other  proceedings,  soon 
fed  into  difgrace  with  his  fellow-colonists  and  removed  to  Manhattan,  which  began  thus  early 
to  be  «  city  of  refuge  to  Now  Englanders^  who  got  into  trouble  at  home.  "  lie  gavo,"  says 
Bradford,  •*  great  and  iust  offense  In  bnnging  over,  for  his  gain,  that  unworthy  man  and 
iMtmment  of  mischief.  Morton,  who  was  sent  home  but  the  year  before  for  his  miKuemoanors." 
He  not  only  brought  him  over,  **  but  to  the  town,"  i.  o.,  Plymouth,  "  as  it  were,  to  nose  them,  and 
lodged  him  at  his  oousc  for  a  time,  using  him  as  a  scribe  to  do  his  business^  till  ho  was  caused 
to  pack  him  away.  So  he  went  to  his  old  nest  in  tho  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  not  long  but, 
by  nia  miscarriage,  ho  gave  them  just  occasion  to  lay  hands  upon  liim  ;  and  ho  was  by  them 
m^n  sent  prisoner  into  England,  where  he  lay  a  good  while  in  Exeter  jail.  For,  besides  his 
misearriaf^e  here,  he  was  vehemently  suspected  for  the  nmrder  of  a  man  that  had  adventured 
BonevB  with  him  when  he  first  came  to  New  England ;  and  a  warrant  was  sent  from  the  Lord 
Oiief^Justicc  to  apprehend  him,  by  virtue  whereof  ho  was,  by  tho  Govomor  of  Massachusetts, 
sent  into  Entrland.      With  regard  to  this  arrest,  tho  following  entries  appear  in  the  records  of 

England,  had 
was  ordered 

^    _  V  •  '      '  _  -8  ordered  by 

this  prraent  court,  that  Thomas  Morton,  of  Mount  WoUaston,  shall  presently  bo  sot  into 
the  bilboes,  and  after  sent  prisoner  into  Encland  by  tho  ship  called  The  Gift,  now  rctum- 
iag  thither :  that  all  his  goods  shall  be  seizea  upon  to  defray  tne  charge  of  his  transportation, 
Myment  of  hia  debts,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Indians  for  a  canoo  he  unjustly  took  away 
mm  them ;  and  that  iiis  house,  after  his  goods  are  taken  out,  shall  be  burnt  down  to  tho  ground 
in  the  siglit  of  the  Indians,  for  their  satisfaction  for  many  wrongs  he  had  done  them,  from  time 
to  time.'^ 

The  charge  against  Morton,  of  murder,  seemi  to  have  been  unfounded ;  and  there  may  bo 
some  doubts,  to«>,  as  to  his  alleged  wrongs  to  tho  Indians.  Ho  was  soon  released,  and,  along 
with  other  **  old  planters"  whom  tho  A^asaohnsctts  cohmists  had  sont  home,  beeamc  their 
Tiolent  enemy,  anu,  by  representations  to  the  privy  council,  caused  tho  Massachusetts  people 
■sell  annoyance,  and  even  put  their  charts  in  danger.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  published 
kis  book,  entitled  **  New  English  Canaan ;  or,  New  Canaan,  containing  an  abstract  of  New 
England,  written  by  Thomas  Morton,  of  Clifford's  Inn,  Gent,  upon  ten  years'  knowledge  and 
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Subsequently  to  this  expedition, 
Captain  Standish  was  annually  cho- 
sen one  of  the  governor's  assistants, 
till  1634,  when  ho  was  employed  on  a 
mission  of  some  delicacy,  both  on  per- 
sonal and  public  considerations,  to  Ma8> 
sachusetts.  The  Plymouth  people  had 
a  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
beck  river,  of  which,  and  the  territviry 
on  both  sides  for  fifteen  miles  on  that 
river,  they  had  obtained  a  grant,  and 
where  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
with  the  neighboring  Indians.  An  in- 
terloping vessel  from  Piscataqua  having 
attemi)ted  to  participate  in  this  trade, 
and  refi;sing  to  leave  the  river,  a  collis- 
ion ensued,  in  which  both  sides  had 
each  a  man  killed.  The  Lord  Sav  and 
Scale  and  Lord  Brook,  both  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  colonization  of  New  Eng- 
land, were  interested  in  this  vessel ;  and 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  I5ay,  partly 
out  of  regard,  to  those  noblemen,  but 
still  more,  perhaps,  from  the  call  which 
the  magistrates  of  that  colony  seemed 
to  think  they  had  to  meddle  with  and 
superintend  the  affairs  of  tlieir  neigh- 
bors, undertook  to  arrest,  at  Boston, 
Mr.  Alden  of  Plymouth — ^the  very  man 
who,  in  the  matter  of  Miss  Mullins,  had 
cut  out  Standish — who  happened  to  have 
been  present  at  the  affray,  though  ho 
had  taken  no  part  in  it,  and  who  after- 
wards had  gone  on  business  to  Boston. 
This  was  in  1634,  at  the  time  of  the  se- 


rious charges  made  against  the  colon y 
of  Massachussetts  Bay,  by  the  council 
of  New  England — of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  former  article  al)ove  alluded 
to — and  the  alarm  excited  by  which, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  one  reason  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  Massachusetts  upon 
this  affair,  lest  they  might  in  some  way 
be  held  responsible  for  it.  The  object 
of  Standish's  mission  was,  to  procure 
the  release  of  Mr.  Alden,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Plymouth  over  the  river  Kennebeck — 
a  business  which,  at  length,  after  some 
delays,  was  satisfactorily  concluded. 
It  was  either  just  after  this  embassy  to 
Boston,  or  the  year  before — for  Brad- 
ford gives  one  date,  and  Wintbrop  the 
other,  and  both  are  very  high  authori- 
ties, though,  as  to  this  matter,  Wintbrop 
would  seem  to  bo  right — that  Stand- 
ish was  sent  to  Boston  on  another  pub- 
lic errand — the  prosecution  for  piracy 
of  one  Captain  Stone,  who,  after  liv- 
ing in  St.  Kitts  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
removed  to  Virginia,  whence  ho  had 
come  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Boston, 
with  a  cargo  of  cows  and  salt  On  bis 
way  thither,  ho  had  touched  at  Manhat- 
tan, where  at  the  same  time  lay  a  tmd- 
ing  bark  from  Plymouth.  According 
to  Bradford's  account.  Stone,  who  was 
a  great  roysterer,  having  got  Governor 
Van  T  wilier  drunk — for  they  had  drunk- 


experiments  of  the  countrjr."  Mopt  of  the  copies  purport  to  be  "Printed  bv  ChnrloB  Green, 
1652;  but  aBiugle  copv,  with  the  imprint,  "  Printea  at  Amfltcrdam  by  J.  F.  i^tom,  1637,"  has 
led  to  the  concluRion  that  this  was  thu  true  date  of  pnblicutiuu,  and  ttuat  the  other  title-page  is 
a  false  oue.  The  title  is  not  intended,  as  might  be  nupposed,  as  a  sneer;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cxprciises  Morton's  opinion  of  the  country  as  a  most  inviting  place  for  settlement.  He  possessed 
goo<l  powers  of  obscr\'ation,  considerable  humor,  and,  as  his  abundant  classical  allueioni 
show,  wan  an  educated  person.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  of  which  the  first  relates 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  second  to  the  "  internal  endowments  "  or  produotions  of  the  country. 
Both  these  parts  are  curious  and  valuable,  especially  the  first.  In  the  third  book,  Blorton 
gives  an  account  of  the  settlements  and  settlers,  not  ho  much  by  way  of  continuous  narrative, 
as  in  a  series  of  satirical  sketches,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  leading  personages,  not  by  their 
own  names,  but  by  nicknames  of  his  own  imposing.  Thu8,  Standish,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
called  Captain  Shrimp;  Endicott  is  called  Littleworth;  Winthrop,  Tcmperwell;  and  so  of 
others.  Tne  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  Commissioners  for  the  Govern- 
ment  of  all  His  Majesty's  Foreign  Provinces — the  name  commission  of  which  Land  was  the 
head,  and  which  inspired  so  much  dread  in  Massachusetts.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  in  his  dedication, 
**  but  a  widow's  mite;  but  all  that  rapine  and  wrong  have  left  me  to  bring' from  tlience." 

Its  publication  did  him  no  good  in  New  England,  where,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  between  Charles  a^d  the  parliament,  he  ventured  to  return.  Winthrop,  under  date  of 
Pec.  3, 1643,  thus  notices  his  arrival :  **At  this  time  came  over  Thomas  Morton,  our  professed 
old  adverHiiry,  who  had  set  forth  a  book  against  us,  and  written  reproachful  and  menaoing 
letters  to  some  of  us."  He  was  called  before  the  court  of  assistants,  '*  presently  after  the 
lecture,"  and  his  various  oiTcnscs  against  the  colon  v  charged  upon  him,  and  some  of  his  own 
letters  jjroduced.  '♦  Having  been  kept."  adds  Wintlirop,  "  in  prison  about  a  year,  in  cxpccta> 
tlon  of  further  evidence  out  of  England,  he  was  again  called  before  the  c^urt,  and,  after  some 
debate  what  to  do  with  him,  ho  wa^j  fined  £100,  and  set  at  liberty.  He%\*as  a  charge  to  the 
country,  fur  ho  had  nothing ;  and  wo  tliought  not  fit  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  u|)on  him, 
being  old  and  crazy,  but  thought  better  to  fine  him  and  give  him  his  lit>erty,  as  if  it  had  been 
to  proe.ure  his  fine,  but,  indeed,  to  leave  him  opportunity  to  go  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  as  be 
dJu  soon  after,  went  to  Agomenticus,  and,  living  there  poor  and  despised,  died  within  two 
years  after.' 
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en  governors  in  those  days  as  well  as 
DOW — had  persuaded  him,  though  there 
was  *^  no  occasion  at  all  or  any  color  of 
ground  for  such  a  thin^/'  to  allow  him 
(Stone)  to  seize  the  Plymouth  vessel. 
So  he  got  on  board,*'  says  Bradford, 
the  chief  of  their  (i.  e.,  the  Plymouth) 
ship's-meu  and  merchant  being  ashore, 
and  with  some  of  his  own  men  made  the 
rest  of  theirs  weigh  anchor,  set  sail,  and 
cany  her  away  towards  Virginia.  But 
dirers  of  the  Dutch  seamen,  who  had 
been  often  at  Plymouth  and  kindly  en- 
tertained there,  said  one  to  another: 
'  Shall  we  suffer  our  friends  to  be  thus 
abased  and  have  their  goods  carried 
airay  before  our  faces,  whilst  our  gov- 
ernor is  drunk?*  They  vowed  they 
nerer  would  suffer  it ;  and  so  got  a  ves- 
sel or  two  and  pursued  him,  and  brought 
him  in  again  and  delivered  them  (i.  e., 
the  Plymouth  men)  their  bark  and 
eoods  again.**  After  this  escapade, 
Stone  proceeded  to  Boston,  whither 
Standisn  was  sent  to  prosecute  him 
for  piracy.  This  prosecution,  however, 
was  not  proceeded  with,  the  difficulty, 
tccording  to  Bradford,  being  made  up 
•*  by  the  mediation  of  friends,*'  though 
Winthrop  gives  as  the  reason,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Massachusetts  magistrates, 
that  the  charge  of  piracy  could  not  be 
•ostained,  inasmuch  as  the  master  of 
the  Plymouth  pinnace  had,  after  she 
was  restored  to  nim,  agreed  with  Stone 
and  the  Dutch  governor,  by  a  solemn 
instrument  under  his  hand,  to  pass  the 
matter  by.  "In  company,"  says  Brad- 
ford, **  with  some  other  gentlemen,  Stone 
came  afterwards  to  Plymouth,  and  had 
friendly  and  civil  entertainment  with  the 
rest;  but  revenge  boiled  within  his 
breasts  though  concealed  ;  for  some  con- 
oeived  he  had  a  purpose  at  one  time  to 
have  stabbed  the  governor,  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  dagger  for  that  end,  but  by 
God's  providence,  and  the  vigilance  of 
tome,  was  prevented." 

This  same  worthless  Stone,  having 
been  sent  away  from  Massachusetts, 
onder  pain  of  death  if  he  returned  with- 
out permission,*  on  his  way  homeward 
•Dtered  the  Connecticut  river,  where  he 
was  cut  off  with  his  whole  company, 
eleven  in  number,  by  a  band  of  Pequods. 
There  were  various  stories  as  to  the 


precise  manner  of  his  death,  none  very 
authentic;  but  the  Pequods  insisted 
that  he  had  been  the  aggressor,  a  thing 
in  itself,  from  what  we  know  of  the  man, 
exceedingly  probable.  As  Stone  be- 
longed to  Virginia,  the  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts  wrote  to  Governor  Har- 
vey of  that  colony  **  to  move  him  to  stir 
in  the  matter ;"  but.  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  Virginia  affairs — Harvey  bcin^  in 
the  midst  of  a  violent  quarrel  witb. 
his  subjects — no  notice  appears  to 
have  been  taken  of  their  lettor,  and  the 
dubious  death  of  this  drunkard  and  pi- 
rate was  made  the  occasion,  two  years 
after,  for  the  famous  Pequod  war. 

Meanwhile,  in  1635,  Standish  was 
employed  in  another  important  enter- 
prise. In  addition  to  their  trading-post 
on  the  Kennebeck,  the  Plymouth  men 
had  established  two  others;  one  at  Pe- 
nobscot, the  other  still  further  east,  al- 
most at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  This  latter  post,  however, 
was  hardly  established,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  French,  who  killed  two 
of  the  men,  and  took  all  the  goods  at 
their  own  valuation.  Not  long  after, 
the  Penobscot  house  was  rifled  by  an- 
other French  party,  piloted  by  a  '•  false 
Scot" — probably  one  of  Alexander's 
Nova  Scotia  settlers — and  goods  to 
the  value  of  £500  were  carried  off. 
In  1635,  Rasillai,  governor  of  Acadie, 
for  the  Company  of  New  France,  sent 
an  armed  ship  to  Penobscot,  which  took 
possession  of  the  Plymouth  trading- 
nouse.  BiUs  on  France  were  given  for 
the  goods,  at  a  valuation,  however,  fixed 
by  Uie  captors.  The  men  were  sent 
home  with  a  message  that  the  company 
of  New  France  claimed  the  coast  as  far 
south   and   west  as    Pemaquid   Point 

S about  halfway  between  Penobscot  and 
kennebeck),  and  intended  to  **  displant" 
all  the  English  who  might  settle  east- 
ward of  that  point. 

Roused  by  this  aggression,  the  people 
of  Plymouth  attempted  to  recover  their 
trading-house  by  force.  They  hired  for 
the  expedition  an  English  vessel — **  a 
fair  ship  of  about  300  tons  and  well  fill- 
ed with  ordinance" —  upon  an  advanta- 
geous agreement  with  Gurling,  the  mas- 
ter, in  case  of  success,  to  pay  him  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  beaver,  worth  then 


*  He  had  been  found,  Winthrop  tells  us,  **  drank  upon  a  bod  in  the  night,  with  one  Bcarcrofl's 
wUe ;  and  whan  he  was  arrested  on  a  warrant,  jntt  as  be  was  about  to  sail,  bad  used  brawling  and 
tkrvalening  ipeechet  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  one  of  the  mogiatratos,  for  which  he  bad  been  put  in  irons." 
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£350  sterling;  but,  in  case  of  failure,  be 
was  to  lose  his  labor  and  bave  notbing. 

Standish  sailed  in  company  with  Gur- 
ling,  in  the  colony's  bark,  with  twenty 
men,  to  act  as  pilot,  and  to  occupy  the 
post  when  it  should  be  conquered,  hav- 
ing, also,  the  beaver  on  board  to  pay 
Gurling  if  he  succeeded.  According  to 
Bradford,  Gurling  greatly  mismanaged 
the  business,  refusing  to  listen  to  Stand- 
ish's  advice,  and  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  for  want  of  powder,  of  which 
he  had  a  very  insufficient  supply. 

Upon  this  repulse,  application  was 
made  to  Massachusetts  Bay  for  as- 
sistance to  recover  Penobscot,  and  up- 
on request  of  the  Massachusetts  magis- 
trates that  **  some  men  of  trust"  might 
be  sent  to  Boston,  to  treat  upon  the 
matter.  Captain  Standish  and  Mr. 
Prince,  another  of  the  leading  Ply- 
mouth colonists,  were  dispatched  thither 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  alliance. 

The  Massachusetts  magistrates  offer- 
ed to  furnish  men  and  munition,  if  Ply- 
mouth would  pay  the  expense.  The 
Plymouth  commissioners  insisted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  this  was  **  a  com- 
mon cause  of  the  whole  country" — both 
colonics  having  an  equal  interest  in 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  English  to 
trade  with  the  Eastern  Indians.  But  as 
the  Massachusetts  magistrates  still  de- 
clined to  give  aid,  except  at  the  expense 
of  Plymouth,  the  negotiation  fell 
through,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
for  the  next  hundred  years  or  more, 
Penobscot  bay  remained  in  possession 
of  the  French. 

In  the  Pequod  war,  waged  during  the 
years  1636  and  1637,  upon  so  little 
ground,  and  prosecuted  with  such  ex- 
terminating fury,  Standish  took  no 
active  part.  The  people  of  Plymouth, 
notwithstanding  the  shabby  behavior  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  the  Penobscot  af- 
fair, raised  sixty  men  for  the  second  and 
decisive  campaign,  that  of  1637;  but 
these  men  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  William  Holmes, 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  those  parts,  and  a  man 
of  tried  bravery,  too,  having,  in  1633, 
in  spite  of  the  Dutch  and  their  display 
of  militar}'  force  to  resist  him,  succeeded 
in  establishing,  just  above  the  Dutch 
House  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  present 
site  of  Hartford,  a  Plymouth  trading- 
house,  the  first  English  settlement  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Con- 
necticut.   Immediately  upon  the  break- 


ing out  of  this  war,  Standish  and  Holmes 
had  been  appointed  jointly  to  instruct 
the  people  or  the  territory  in  the  use 
of  arms,  for  which  they  were  to  be  paid 
£20  a  year. 

In  1637,  the  town  of  Duxbury,  situate 
on  the  north  shore  of  Plymouth  bay, 
and  by  water  three  miles  distant  fipom 
Plymouth,  was  incorporated.  There 
had  been  a  settlement  there  for  six  years 
previously,  and  Standish  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers.  He  lived  on  a  farm  of 
170  acres  on  a  **  neck  of  land,"  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  town,  but  for 
several  years  resided,  during  the  winter, 
in  Plymouth,  for  convenience  of  attend- 
ing to  public  affairs,  and  the  oversight 
of  the  fort  which  he  commanded.  The 
name  Duxbury  was,  doubtless,  selected 
for  the  town  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
English  residences  of  the  family  of 
which  our  gallant  captain  was  an  off- 
shoot. 

Another  opportunity  soon  occurred 
for  Standish  to  give  a  new  display  of 
his  spirit.  The  eight  colonists,  of  whom 
Standish  was  one,  who  had  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  pay  off  the  London 
adventurers,  had  entered,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  they 
had  secured  a  temporary  monopoly,  into 
a  partnership  witli  four  London  mer- 
chants. This  partnership  having  ex- 
pired, the  London  partners,  with  whom 
there  had  been  many  disagreements, 
sent  word  that  they  could  not  make  up 
the  accounts  without  the  help  of  some- 
body from  Plymouth,  designating  in 
particular  Edward  Winslow.  But  they 
had  formerly  written  such  bitter  and 
threatening  letters  that  Winslow  was 
afraid  to  go.  Two  years  before,  on  a 
visit  to  England  on  the  Colony*s  affairs, 
he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Fleet  pri- 
son, and  detained  there  four  months 
through  the  agency  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
on  a  charge  brought  against  nim  br 
Morton  of  Merry  Mount,  that,  thoncn 
a  layman,  he  had  presumed  to  teach  m 
the  church  of  Plymouth,  and  to  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony.  With  this 
experience,  he  was  afraid  that,  if  he 
went  now,  he  might  be  arrested  by  his 
partners  on  a  claim  of  so  large  an 
amount  that  he  could  not  give  bail,  or 
otherwise  **  might  bo  brought  into 
trouble  by  the  archbishop's  means.'* 
Thereupon  the  gallant  Standish  volun- 
teered to  face  the  Fleet  prison,  the  Lon- 
don partners,  and  the  archbishop ;  bnt« 
on  consultation  with  Governor  Winthrop 
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of  Massachusetts,  the  risk  was  thought 
too  great,  and  it  was  concluded  not  to 
send  him.  Five  years  after,  in  1640, 
this  troublesome  bui^incss  was  brought 
to  a  final  and  amicable  conclusion. 

One  of  the  greatest  stains  upon  the 
early  colonists  of  New  England  is  the 
murder  of  Miantenomoh,  successor  to 
Canonicus,  as  chief  sachem  of  the  Nar- 
ragansctts,  perpetrated  in  1644  by  the 
worthless  Lncas  of  Mohigan;  acting, 
however,  by  the  advice,  and,  indeed,  at 
the  instigation,  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  to 
whom  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
Mianteuomoh  and  his  friendship  for 
Roger  Williams  and  the  enthusiast 
Gorton  made  him  an  object  of  dread. 
Pessicus,  brother  and  successor  of 
Ifiantenomoh,  was  very  urgent  with 
the  colonists  for  leave,  which  he  solicit- 
ed by  repeated  presents,  to  make  war 
on  Uncas,  whom  he  accused  of  having 
killed  Mianteuomoh,  notwithstanding 
the  acceptance  of  a  ransom  for  him. 
This  complaint  was  specially  inves- 
tigated by  the  commissioners  for  the 
Lnited  Colonies  and  pronounced  un- 
founded ;  for,  of  course,  they  would  not 
fail  to  uphold  their  ally  Uncas  in  an  act 
done  at  their  suggestion  and  for  their 
special  benefit.  They  arranged  a  tem- 
porary truce,  wliich  having  expired  in 
1645,  the  Narragansetts  sent  out  war- 
parties  against  Uncas.  On  news  of  this 
oatbreak,  a  special  meeting  was  forth- 
with callod  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  and  prompt  measures 
were  taken  for  the  support  of  their  con- 
venient ally.  In  the  curious  manifesto 
issued  by  the  commissioners  on  this  oc- 
CBMon,  they  acknowledge  that  **  their 
knrd  and  master,*'  being  king  of  peace 
and  righteousness,  required  them  '*  to 
hokl  forth  an  example,  not  only  to 
Europe,  but  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  wilderness."  They  profess  ^*an 
awful  respect  for  divine  rules,  and  an 
endeavor  to  walk  uprightly  and  in- 
offensively, and,  in  the  midst  of  many 
iDJuries  and  insults,  to  exercise  much 
patience  and  long-suffering.  But  they 
argue,  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, ^*God  calls  the  colonists  to 
war,"  and  they  ordered  accordingly  an 
immediate  levy  of  three  hundred  men. 
This  force  was  to  be  commanded  by 
Gibbous,  sergeant  major  of  the  Boston 
retrimeut,  wnf»,  however,  was  to  be 
gmded  in  his  action  by  a  council  of  war, 
composed  of  Standish  of   Plymouth* 


Mason  of  Conneotic^  Seoly  of  New 
Haven,  and  Leverett  and  Atherton  of 
Massachusetts — all  of  them  able  ofii- 
cers,  highly  distinguished  in  the  mili- 
tary annals  of  New  England.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  actual 
fighting.  Alarmed  at  the  preparations 
against  him,  Pessicus  took  the  advice 
of  Williams,  and  hastened  to  Boston  to 
solicit  a  peace,  which  he  obtained  only 
on  very  hard  terms. 

In  1647,  as  the  colony  of  Plymouth 
now  included  several  towns,  Standish 
was  appointed  to  command  and  instruct 
all  the  companies  as  sergeant  major, 
and,  as  the  record  informs  us,  **  he  con- 
descended thereto."  New  difficulties 
with  the  Narragansetts  arose  in  1653, 
with  which  was  combined  the  prospect 
of  a  war  with  New  Netherlanu,  Crom- 
well having  the  year  before  declared 
war  against  the  Dutch.  Uncas,  the 
Mohigan  sachem,  always  ready  for 
mischief,  had  spread  a  report,  that 
Ninegret,  sachem  of  the  Niantics,  a 
branch  of  the  Narragansetts  inhabiting 
the  main-land  opposite  Block  Island, 
had  visited  New  Amsterdam  during  the 
winter,  and  had  arranged  with  the  Dutch 
governor  a  grand  plot,  in  which  it  was 
pretended  tnat  even  the  converted  In- 
dians of  Massachusetts  were  engaged, 
for  a  general  Indian  insturection  and  the 
massacre  of  ail  the  New  England  co- 
lonists. 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  the 
commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies 
assembled  in  special  session  at  Boston, 
and  sent  messengers  and  interrogatories 
to  Ninegret  and  Pessicus,  both  of  whom 
totally  denied  any  implication  in  or 
knowledge  of  the  aJleged  plot. 

Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor, 
sent  also  an  indignant  denial,  express- 
ing his  desire  that,  if  the  New  England 
commissioners  had  any  doubts,  an  in- 
vestigation might  be  made  at  New  Am- 
sterdam. Three  envoys  were  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  Dutch  capital,  and, 
to  be  ready  in  case  **God  called  the 
colonies  to  war,"  five  hundred  men 
were  ordered  to  be  raised.  The  New 
England  envoys,  not  able  to  agree  with 
the  Dutch  governor  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  investigation  should  be 
conducted,  crossed  to  Long  Island, 
where  they  took  the  ex  parte  affidavits 
of  several  persons,  English  and  Indians, 
going  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  al- 
leged plot.  It  would  seem  that  the 
omy  foundation  for  the  report  of  this 
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pretended  Datchttind  iDdian  conspiracy 
was,  that  Stuyvcsant  had  given  out, 
that,  in  cose  he  was  attacked  by  the 
New  Englonders — with  whom,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pending  war  between  the 
mother  countries,  the  Dutch  of  New 
Netherland  had  a  long-standing  quar- 
rel of  their  own — he  should  endeavor  to 
strengthen  himself  with  the  Indians. 
The  affidavits  thus  taken  having  been 
laid  before  the  commissioners  assem- 
bled at  Boston,  it  was  voted  that  they 
furnished  sufficient  ground  for  war. 
But,  fortunately,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  happened  to  be  in  ses- 
sion at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission's  did  not  concur 
in  the  opiuion  of  the  majority,  the 
members  from  that  colony  desired  that 
the  commissioners  would  take  the  opin- 
ion and  advice  of  **  the  elders" — that  is, 
of  the  ministers,  whom,  in  those  early 
days  of  New  England,  it  was  the  custom 
to  consult  on  all  questions  of  import-anoe, 
especially  those  involving,  as  most  im- 
portant questions  do,  any  matters  of 
duty  or  conscience.  A  joint  committee 
of  the  court  and  the  commissioners  was 
appointed  to  prepare,  from  the  docu- 
ments, a  statement  of  facts,  on  which 
the  opinion  of  the  elders  might  be  asked ; 
but,  as  this  committee  would  not  agree, 
two  statements  were  drawn  up. 

The  elders  saw,  in  the  facts  laid  be- 
fore them,  plain  evidence  of  an  **  exe- 
crable plot,  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  many  dear  saints  of  God;"  but  they 
did  not  find  the  proofs  of  it  so  **  fully 
conclusive  as  to  close  up  present  pro- 
ceedings to  war."  There  were  those, 
however,  who  thought  the  proofs  quite 
conclusive.  **  Many  pensive  hearts  at 
Salem,"  as  they  described  themselves 
in  a  memorial  to  the  commissioners,  of 
which  the  first  signer  was  the  Salem 
minister,  urged  the  justice  and  necessi- 
ty of  hostilities.  Six  out  of  the  eight 
commissioners — the  constitutional  ma- 
jority— were  sufficiently  inclined  to 
ihii  step ;  but  they  found  an  unexpected 
and  insuperable  obstacle  in  a  distinction 
taken  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusett:?  between  offensive  and  defensive 
wars — the  same  distinction,  by  the  way, 
which  was  acted  upon  by  Wiushington, 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  French  treaty. 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  distinction, 
the  Massachusetts  court  denied  any  au- 
thority in  the  commissioners  to  declare 
an  ** offensive"  war,  except  by  unani- 


mous consent.  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  done ;  and  the  extra  session  of 
the  commissioners  broke  up,  leaving 
the  majority  of  that  body  in  high  dis 
gust.  At  the  regular  session,  in  the 
following  autumn,  the  controversy  was 
renewed,  Massachusetts  having  found 
another  occasion  for  applying  her  new- 
ly discovered  distinction. 

On  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  were 
some  tribes  of  Indians,  who  had  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  New 
England  union.  These  tributary  In- 
dians complained  of  hostilities  com- 
menced against  them  by  the  Niantics. 
Ninegret,  the  Niantic  sachem,  beinff 
sent  for  by  the  commissioners,  returned 
a  **  proud,  presumptuous  and  offensive 
answer."  The  commissioners  there- 
upon conceived  themselves  "  called  by 
God  to  make  a  present  war  against 
Ninegret,"  and  they  ordered  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  to  be  raised  for  that 
purpose.  But  Brad  street,  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  commissioners  —  after- 
wards the  last  governor  under  the  first 
Massachusetts  chai*ter — dissented  from 
this  vote.  In  his  opinion,  the  United 
Colonies  were  under  no  obligation  to 
protect  the  Long  Island  Indians,  or  to 
engage  in  Indian  quarrels,  '*  the  grounda 
whereof  they  cannot  well  understand." 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
sustained  this  sensible  objection.  See- 
ing no  sufficient  reason  for  war,  they 
**  dared  not,"  so  they  said,  **  exercise 
authority  to  levy  men." 

Thus,  a  second  time,  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  were  the  warlike 
intentions  of  the  commissioners  defeat- 
ed, and  a  war  prevented  between  New 
England  and  New  Netherland,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  people  of  Plymouth 
colony,  who  were  inspired  with  great 
zeal  for  both  the  proposed  wars — that 
against  the  Dutch,  and  that  against  the 
Niantics — and  to  be  in  readiness  for 
which  they  had  established  a  council 
of  war,  with  Standish  at  its  head. 

Despairing  of  the  concurrence  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  war  against  New 
Netherland,  the  colonies  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven  united  in  a  solicita- 
tion to  the  Lord  General  Cromwell  and 
the  English  Council  of  State  to  take 
that  matter  in  hand.  Nor  were  these 
solicitations  without  success.  Kobert 
Sedgwick  and  John  Leverett,  the  for- 
mer lately  chosen  major  general  of 
Massachusetts,  the  latter  one  of  the  late 
envoys  to  New  Ami>terdain,  and  recently 
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a  captain  in  the  parliamentary  armj, 
were  authorized  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition against  New  Netherlands  to- 
wards which  Cromwell,  who  had 
become,  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Protect- 
or, furnished  four  armed  ships  with  a 
small  body  of  troops,  authority  being 
given  to  the  commissioners  to  raise 
more  in  New  England.  To  give  his 
advice  and  aid  to  Leverett  as  to  this  levy 
and  expedition,  the  aged  Standish  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston ;  but,  by  the  time  the 
New  England  contingents  were  ready, 
news  arrived  that  Cromwell  had  made 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  who  thus  es- 
caped the  grasp  of  the  Now  Englanders 
for  ten  years  longer.  The  final  triumph 
over  the  Dutchmen,  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  New  Netherland  and  New  Am- 
sterdam into  New  York,  Standish  did 
not  live  to  see,  though,  doubtless,  in 
spite  of  his  former  connection  with  Hol- 
land,, it  would  have  rejoiced  his  stout 
New  England  heart. 

It  was  in  other  than  warlike  ser- 
vices that  the  close  of  his  life  was 
employed.  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
had  been  for  some  time  complaining 
against  Plymouth  colony  **as  want- 
ing to  themselves  in  a  due  acknow- 
ledgement and  encouragement  to  min- 
isters of  the  gospel.*'  Nor  were  these 
complaints  without  effect.  In  1665, 
Standish,  with  another  person,  was 
appointed  to  go  to  Marshfield  and 
signify  to  the  people  **  the  court's  de- 
sire, that  they  should  take  notice  of 
their  duty  ana  contribute  according  to 
their  ability,  freely  to  the  support  of 
the  ministry."  He  was  also  sent  to 
Eehoboth  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  on  a  similar  mission.  Two 
years  after,  upon  further  urging  from 
Massachusetts,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Plymouth  court,  requiring  the  towns  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  ministers 
and  grammar  schools. 

Standish  was  treasurer  of  the  colony 
for  several  years,  and  held  that  office 
till  1656,  when  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honors.  When  rechosen  treasurer  at 
the  election  previous  to  his  death,  it 
appeared,  on  the  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts for  the  two  preceding  years, 
that  he  bad  in  his  hands  a  balance  of 
public  money  to  the  amount  of  £15; 
but  this  was  granted  him  by  way  of 
compeosation — he  having  received  no 
salary.     He  had  also,  at  the  same  time, 


a  grant  of  300  acre!  of  land  near  Sa- 
tuckett  point,  in  Bridgewater. 

In  spite  of  Hubbard's  fling  at  his  re- 
li^ous  character,  we  have  the  authority 
ot  Secretary  Morton  for  saying  that 
•*  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord." 

Captain  Standish  left  three  sons — 
Myles,  Alexander,  and  Josiah.  His 
"dear  daughter*'  Rosa,  near  whom  he 
reouested  in  his  will  »to  be  buried,  died 
before  her  father.  No  stono  marks  his 
grave,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  on  his  farm  or  in  the  old 
burying-ground  at  Hardin  Hill,  near 
by. 

Standish  left,  for  the  time  and  place,  a 
handsome  property,  valued  at  £358  7s. 
Some  of  the  most  considerable  items  of 
the  inventory,  such  as  show  the  condition 
of  well-to-do  persons  in  those  times,  as 
regarded  their  household  establishments, 
were  as  follows :  **  Two  mares,  two 
colts,  one  young  horse,  with  eauip- 
ments,  two  saddles,  one  pillion,  ana  one 
bridle.  Four  oxen,  six  cows,  three 
heifers,  one  calf,  eight  sheep,  two  rams, 
one  wether,  and  fourteen  swine.  Three 
musket«,  two  carbines,  three  small  guns, 
one  fowling-piece,  a  sword,  a  cutlass, 
and  three  belts.  Five  bedsteads,  one 
settle-bed,  four  feather  bods,  three  bol- 
sters, three  pillows,  two  blankets,  one 
coverlet,  four  pair  of  sheets,  one  pair 
of  fine  sheets,  and  four  napkins.  Two 
tables  and  table-cloths,  one  arm  choir, 
one  common  chair,  and  four  rugs.  Four 
iron  pots,  three  brass  kettles,  a  frying- 
pan,  a  skillet  a  kneading-trough,  two 
pails,  two  traySj  one  dozen  trenchers 
or  wooden  plates,  one  bowl  and  a 
chum.  Four  spinning  wheels,  one  pair 
of  steel-yards,  a  warming  pan,  three 
beer  casks  and  a  malt- mill,  and  per- 
sonal apparel  of  the  value  of  £10."* 

His  house  and  farm  were  valued  at 
£140.  That  property  descended  to  his 
eldest  son,  Alexander.  This  ancient 
homestead,  at  Duxbury,  remained  in  the 
family  for  four  generations ;  but,  at  pres- 
ent, there  are  no  persons  of  the  name  in 
that  town.  The  house,  built  by  Stand- 
ish, to  which  the  son  made  additions, 
was  finally  burnt  down,  it  is  supposed, 
in  1665.  An  exploration  of  the  ruins 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kent,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  led  to  some  interesting 
discoveries.  The  foundation  stones 
were  nearly  in  their  original  positions. 
The  cement    employed  was  evidently 
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made  from  clam  shells,  and  the  roof  had 
been  thatched.  **Tho  first  substance 
discovered  was,  a  quantity  of  barley, 
perfectly  charred,  and  apparently  wrap- 
ped in  a  blanket.  This  was  found  in 
the  east  corner  of  the  site,  which  was 
thought  to  bo  a  small  celKr.  At  the 
chimney,  in  the  new  part,  were  found 
the  ashes  as  perfectly  fresh  as 
though  the  fire  had  just  been  extin- 
guished, and  here  also  was  found  a  por- 
tion of  an  andiron,  an  iron  pot,  and 
other  articles.  In  other  places,  were 
discovered  a  buccaneer  gun-lock,  a 
sickle,  a  hammer,  a  whetstone,  a  large 
hinge,  a  scythe-wedge,  portions  of  stone 
jugs,  and  other  pieces  of  earthen  wares, 
large  quantities  of  glass  and  some  beads  ; 
some  of  which  show  the  action  of  great 
heat ;  several  buckles,  and  among 
others,  a  sword  buckle  ;  a  brass  kettle, 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  small  glass  phial, 
chisels  and  files,  parts  of  pipes,  and 
other  articles  of  household  use.  There 
were  also  found  a  deer*s  horn,  and  a 
tomahawk  of  fine  workmanship.*'  • 
Standish's  second  son,  Myles,  moved 
to  Boston.  His  third  son,  Josiuh,  was 
frequently  a  representative  of  Duxbury 
in  the  general  court,  and  during  the 
great  conflict  with  Philip,  son  of  Miu^sa- 
soit,  was  one  of  the  Plymouth  council  of 
war.  He  inherited  the  land  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  one  of  his  children  settled 
on  it. 

Some  of  his  descendants  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  and  a 
number  of  them  elsewhere.    Wheelock, 
the  founder  of  Dartmouth  college,  and 
Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to  the  six 
nations,    whoso    son,    John    Thornton 
Kirkland,  was    president   of    Harvard 
college,  were  descended  from  Staiidish, 
in    the    female    line.     One   of   Stand- 
ish's  great  grandsons  is  said,  hj  Bel- 
knap, to  have  had  in  his  possession  the 
suit  of  armor  which  his  valiant  ancestor 
was  accustomed  to  wear ;  but,  even  in 
Belknap's  time,  this  valuable  relic  was 
no  longer  to  be  found.     Win  slow  states, 
in  his  History  of  Duxbury,  that  Captain 
Myles  Standish  of  Boston,  still  or  lately 
living,  had  seen  this  suit  of  annor  at  the 
house  of  Captain  John  Standish  of  Ply  m- 
ton,   then  fast    going    to  decay  from 
exposure,  though  but  a  few  years  pre- 
vious it  had  been  in  a  perfect  state.  It  was 
a  cloth  garment,  very  thickly  interwoven 
with  a  metallic  wire,  so  as  to  render  it 


extremely  durable,  and  scarcely  pane 
trable.  The  suit  was  complete,  inolud 
ing  a  helmet  and  breast-plate. 

The  Historic/al  Society  of  Massacha- 
83tts  and  the  Pilgrim  Society  at  Ply- 
mouth both  claim  to  have  his  swora. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  does  not 
arise  the  same  difficulty  as  where  several 
cfmrches  claim  to  possess  the  skull 
of  the  same  individual  saint.  No  man 
— not  even  a  saint,  unless,  indeed,  by 
a  miracle — can  be  supposed  to  have 
had  more  than  one  skull ;  but,  is  it  not 
quite  rational  to  suppose  that  so  re- 
doubtable a  soldier  as  Standish  may  have 
had  two  swords  ?  Indeed,  the  inven- 
tory of  his  estate,  though  it  makes  no 
mention  of  any  coat  of  mail,  would 
serve  to  bear  out  this  supposition. 

The  following  clause  in  the  will  of 
Standish,  in  relation  to  his  English  pos- 
session or  claims,  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to  at  the  commencement  of  thia 
article  : — **  I  give  unto  my  sou  and  heir- 
apparent,  Alexander  Standish,  all  my 
lauds,  as  heir-apparent,  by  lawful  de- 
scent, in  Ormistick,  Bousconge,  Wright- 
ington,  Maudsley,  Newburrow,  Cranston, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  given  to  me 
as  right  heir  in  lawful  descent,  but 
surreptitiously  detained  from  me — my 
great  grandfather  being  a  second  or 
younger  brother  from  the  house  of  Stand- 
ish of  Standish." 

Everybody  knows  the  numerous  pro- 
jects recently  in  vogue  among  us,  for 
recovering   great  estates  in    England. 
Among  the  rest,  the  descendants  of  Myles 
Standish  formed,  in  1840,  an  association 
and  raised  83,000 — which   they  might 
better  have  spent  in  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  their  valiant  ancestor — and  sent 
an  agent  to  England  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  these  estates.    The  property 
was  found  to  comprise  large  tracts  ox 
rich  farming  lands,  including   several 
valuable  coal  mines,  producing  a  yearly 
income  of  £  100,000,  or  more.     A  com- 
mission   was    discovered,    appointing 
Myles   Standish  to  a  commission    in 
Queen  Elizabeth* s   forces  on  the  con- 
tinent, from  which,  and  other  circum- 
stances, the  year  1584  was  determined 
as  that  of  his  birth.      The  family  seats 
are  situated  near  the  village  of  Cnorlcy, 
in  Lancashire,  and  the  records  of  this 
parish    were   thoroughly   investigated, 
from  the  year  15 19  to  1(>52.    They  were 
all  readily  deciphered,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  years  1584  and  1585,  the  yerr 
years  in  one  of  which  Myles  Stand- 
ish  was  probably  bom.  The  parch- 
ment leaves,  which  contained  the  reg- 
istry of  the  births  of  those  years,  were 
wholly  illegible,  and  their  appearance 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
pumice-stone,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
nad  been  purpostly  employed  to  dis- 
figure and  destroy  the  record  which  they 
contained,  namely,  the  legal  evidence 
of  the  parentage  of  Standish,  and  his 
consequent  title  to  the  estates.  This 
mutilation,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
accomplished  some  twenty  years  before, 
in  consequence  of  some  inquiry  then 
set  on  foot  by  the  American  Standishes. 
The  rector  of  the  parish,  when  after- 
wards requested  by  the  inyestigator  to 
certify  that  the  papers  were  illegible,  at 


once  suspected  his  design  of  inyesti- 
gating  the  title  to  the  Standish  estates, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  rigor  of  the 
law  (as  he  had  iftresented  himself  merely 
in  the  character  of  an  antiquarian),  com- 
pelled him  to  pay  a  fee  of  about  £15, 
or  suffer  imprisonment.  - 

**Thu8,"  says  Windsor,  from  whom 
we  borrow  this  account,  "  it  will  be  seeii 
that,  from  the  destruction  of  all  legal 
proof,  the  property  must  forever  re- 
main hopelessly  irrecoverable.** 

The  crest  of  the  Standishes,  as  given 
by  some  authorities,  might  seem  to 
allude  to  the  surreptitious  title  bv 
which  the  family  at  present  hold  their 
estates — **  An  owl  argent,  beaked  and 
legged  or,  standing  on  a  rat  sable.** 

Here  follows  Miles  Standish's  auto- 
graph. 


A   LAZZIS. 

"  To  take  it  rightly  it,  is  no  more  than  a  medley  of  impertlncDt  oonoeits,  whore  twa 
toren  do  ino«t  tillj  things,  and  the  baiTooneries  of 'a  morrj-anorew." — St.  Evrkmond  jl^U). 

*'  The  Italian  theatre  waa  the  ompnal  and  model  of  all  European  drama,  the  culture  or  Troy 
liaving  found  in  Rome,  etc.,  etc.  TnQ  Venetian  actors  played  extempore.  *  *  *  Their  lazztt 
WM  fair  to  see.  Practice  in  throwing  off  the  mask  made  them  able  to  play  the  sublime  senti- 
ment, at  the  same  time  of  pleasingly  imitating  the  most  ridiculous  whims  of  mankind.  •  *  * 
Tbry  had  uo  k)ooth  for  themselves,  out  played  (comedies)  in  private  houses." — Riccobo.vi. 


**  TIT  HAT  a  luscious  slice  of  melon — it 
'*  is  so  iuicy  that  it  is  positively 
dripping  itself  away ;  how  nicely  those 
slippery,  black  seeds  contrast  with  the 
firm  red  pulp !  It  is  somewhat  of  a  pity 
that  it  is  raw ;  decidedly  I  should  have 
preferred  it  cooked,  say  fried  in  oil,  it 
IS  a  deal  wholesomer  that  way ;  on  an 
empty  stomach  that  slice  of  melon  there 
would  have  diaa^ed  with  my  delicate 
health  ;*'  and  saymg  this  the  philosopher 
Zambetto,  who  had  supped  the  night  be- 
fore on  a  handful  of  olives,  and  was  now 
in  search  of  a  breakfast,  passed  on  with 
a  smile.  **  What  a  glorious  thing  this 
sunshine  is  to  a  hungry  fellow  !**  cried 
the  enthusiastic  Zambetto,  as  he  basked 
in  the  full  Venetian  glare.  *'At  thia 
present  moment  it  is  worth  more  to  me 
than  meat  and  drink — there  is  absolutely 
nbatsDoe  in  it  Will  any  candid  ol>- 
be  kind  enough  to  look  at  my 
TOL.  IX. — 9 


shadow,  and  see  what  an  effect  Zam- 
betto and  the  sun  get  up  iogether  ?  I 
lift  my  arm,  presto  !  there  it  goes — its 
shadow — right  on  that  melon.  1  move 
my  head — if  it  hasn*t  gone  straight  into 
the  baker*s  window !  By  the  way,  that 
crumb  looks  white  and  soft,  as  does 
the  crust  brown  and  crisp.  I  wonder 
if  those  loaves  are  up  to  weight  ?  I  say 
it  with  regret,  they  do  not  look  so. 
Now,  had  1  money  in  my  pocket,  and 
was  to  buy  a  loaf  there,  I  should  be 
cheated,  and  you  know,  *  a  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted ;'  so,  at  this  pres- 
ent moment,  hungry  as  I  am,  I  may 
consider  myself  the  luckiest  of  dogs 
— ."  Just  then,  Zambetto*s  ears,  which 
were  considerably  sharper  than  a  fox's, 
heard  a  low  *•  hist.**  Ho  turn<'d  quickly 
round.  **  Hist  T'  cried  a  voice,  again. 
It  was  a  remarkably  quiet  sidewalk 
.(Venice  has  hardly  a  street) ;  with  the 
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exception  of  a  gondola  slowly  gliding 
up  the  canal,  not  a  soul  was  in  sight. 
Zambetto's  quick  eye  saw  a  shadow  be- 
hind the  projecting  blind  of  the  third 
story  of  the  old  palace  under  which^e 
was  standing,  and  presently  out  came  an 
arm  holding  a  palette,  the  whole  termin- 
ating in  a  mahl- stick  and  a  fistful  of 
brushes. 

**  Does  it  want  me— perhaps  an  er- 
rand?'' thought  Zambetto,  as  he  saw 
the  arm  begin  to  beckon  in  a  rio- 
lent  way ;  *'  it  is  either  for  me  or  for  the 
gondola,**  he  reasoned,  *'  and  so  I  shall 
keep  one  eye  on  the  barge  and  the  other 
on  the  window.  Ah !  two  women  in- 
Bide  ?  Good !  Now  let  us  observe  what 
is  going  on  up  stairs ;  there  is  that  arm 
again — V^  Suddenly  he  gave  a  howl  of 
pain ;  something  had  fallen  in  his  eye ;  he 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  face,  and  to 
his  extreme  horror  (as  soon  as  sight  was 
restored)  beheld  his  hands  dyed  ^een. 
**0h !  I  am  murdered-— cut  off  m  the 
flower  of  my  age!*'  he  cried;  **but 
strange  to  say — my  blood  is  remarkably 
sticky  and  of  an  unusual  color — per- 
haps arising  from  my  extreme  youth. 
Come,  let  me  see — am  I  really  dead  ?" 
He  looked  about  him,  and  at  his  feet  on 
the  marble  pavement  was  a  large  brush 
with  exceedingly  stiff  bristles,  full  of 
paint,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  color 
exactly  matched  tlio  hue  of  his  face 
and  hands.  "■  Ha  !**  he  cried  with  min- 
gled pain  and  mirth,  **  there  lies,  then, 
the  thunder-bolt  hurled  by  the  imperious 
Jove,  as  my  cousin,  who  does  the  cho- 
ruses at  the  Fenice,  would  say.  I  won- 
der what  it  is  worth  ?  Let  me  pick  it 
up;'*  he  stopped  and  took  the  brush 
from  the  ground,  where  it  had  made 
a  very  artistic  daub.  **  It  must  belong 
op  stairs  ;  I  shall  return  it  and  request 
damages  for  the  loss  of  my  complexion  ;** 
and  the  next  moment  Zambetto  was 
pounding  at  a  door  in  the  third  story. 

**  What  is  it  ?**  cried  a  voice  in  a 
slightly  ambiguous  Italian. 

*' Fores  tier  0^  though  not  Tedesco^"*^ 
thought  Zambetto,  ''the  answer  came 
too  quickly  for  that  Signer — in  the 
furor  of  your  divine  art — ** 

** Clear  out!**  interrupted  a  voice  in 
English. 

''Inglcse^"  thought  Zambetto,  "and 
consequently  crazy.  But  please  your 
signore,  in  an  inspired  moment,  your 
honor* s  magical  brush,  full  of  the  col- 
or of  loavos  in  spring-time,  when  na- 
ture looks  fresh  and  budding,  fell  from 


your  window,  and  your  sublime  talent, 
sure  to  adorn  all  it  deigns  to  touch,  has 
converted  my  head  into  a  landscape. 
Pray  open — see  for  yourself,  and  ad- 
mire.*' At  this  poetic  appeal,  the  door 
was  opened ;  a  strong  arm  caught  Zam- 
betto by  the  ear  and  lugged  him  into 
the  room. 

'*  Decidedly  an  Anilrican.  from  his  en- 
gaging manners,-'  thought  Zambetto. 

'*  Was  it  you,  then,  you  blackguard, 
that  gave  the  howl  under  my  window 
just  now  ?  What  the  devil  had  you  to 
do  with  stcLr-gazing  this  time  of  day  ?" 
and  the  artist  dropped  his  palette  and 
seized  his  mahl-stick. 

*'  Oh,  my  prince,  it  was  the  purest  ac- 
cident in  the  world.  Pray,  look  at  me ; 
thanks  to  your  skill  I  might  pas^  for  the 
sign  of  the  green-faced  monkey." 

**  Answer  me,  what  wore  you  doing 
under  my  window?" 

"  Getting  up  an  appetite,  your  lord- 
ship," answered  Zambetto. 

''No  impertinence,"  cried  the  artist, 
as  he  approached  Zambetto  with  a  huge 
brush,  steeped  in  what  Zambetto  took  to 
be  fresh  gore,  "  or  I  will  leave  colors  on 
you  that  will  be  lasting." 

"It  cannot  be  possible  that  your 
signore  can  find  fault  with  me,  for  hav- 
ing so  profitably  employed  my  time. 
Why,  to  be  hungry — is  a  poor  fellow's 
privdege."  There  was  a  smile  on  the 
artist's  face  at  his  ludicrous  appearance. 
Zambetto  felt  encouraged. 

"  I  have  brought  back  your  brush.  I 
saw  a  piece  at  the  Teatro  Apollo  the 
other  night,  where  a  great  king  picked 
up  a  paint-brush  a  greater  painter  bad 
let  fall,"  and  Zambetto,  with  a  pecidiar 
manner,  presented  the  brush,  adding — 
"  I  am  the  king — ^you  the  painter.'* 

"Were  there  ever  such  fellows  as 
these  Italians,  for  complimentary 
speeches?  Strange  how  cleverly  the 
fellow  did  it.  Nice  pose— clean  limbs — 
neat  torse,  he  might  do  for  a  study," 
and  with  this  the  artist  turned  his  back 
on  Zambetto,  and  commenced  working 
at  a  picture. 

On  a  table  was  a  vase  of  elegant 
proportions,  heaped  full  of  fruit.  Pome- 
granates, figs,  melons,  and  grapes 'were 
temptingly  displayed.  Zambetto  ad- 
mired their  artistic  arrangement,  watch- 
ing the  painter,  who  cleverly  copied 
them ;  the  rich,  fresh  color  just  dripping 
from  the  brush  wonderfully  imitating 
the  over- ripeness  of  the  dewy  fruit,  an 
effect,  alas!  so  evanescent  as  to  fade 
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ftway  in  a  moment's  time ;  as  it  was, 
Zambetto  smacked  his  lips. 

"What,  not  gone  yet?"  exclaimed 
the  artist 

•*  Please,  my  master,"  replied  Zam- 
betto,  in  his  most  dulcet  tones  of  Vene- 
tian dialect,  elading  every  unnecessary 
consonant,  *'  strange  to  say,  by  the  most 
remarkable  accident  in  the  world,  I  hare 
not  breakfasted  as  yet,  nor  from  present 
appearances  am  I  ukely  to  do  so ;  but, 
hungry  as  I  am,  I  must  positively  de- 
clare, I  should  infinitely  prefer  plucking 
a  grape  from  off  that  purple  cluster  that 
so  gracefully  hangs  aown  in  your  pic- 
ture there,  to  tfucing  a  real  one;  for 
yours  undoubtedly  are  riper,  sweeter 
fruit*'  The  artist  loHoked  pleased.  '*But," 
added  Zambetto,  **  it  may  arise  from  the 
green  veil  which  at  present  disturbs 
my  vision."  The  painter  frowned,  and 
Zambetto  prudently  ceased.  ''  Take 
this,  jackanapes,  and  rub  veur  face 
with  it"  said  the  artist  handing  a 
sponge.  Zambetto  scoured  away,  and, 
ttter  a  moment,  the  charming  oval,  the 
merry  black  eyes,  the  well-formed 
Dose^  the  sprightly  mouth  of  the  pure 
Venetian  type  shone  forth. 

**  Now  that  your  eyes  are  open,  tell 
me  what  they  saw  down  stairs  ?'* 

**Ab8oltttely  nothing — only  a  gon- 
dola—" 

**Ah — ^indeed?"  asked  the  artist 
quite  indifferently. 

**  Nothing  particular  about  the  gon- 
dola, only  two  ladies  inside.** 

**  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  inquired  the 
artist  more  interested. 

** Sure,  your  honor?"  and  Zambetto 
k>oked  inqjoisitively  at  the  artist's  face, 
••  Sure  ?  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  you 
would  not  have  liked  me  to  have  seen 
anything,  and,  accordingly,  1  am  in  a 
««tate  of  doubt" 

**No,  answer  me  straightforwardly." 

**  I  did,  then,  see  two  ladies — one  was 
old,  the  other  young,  and,  consequent- 
ly, beantifuL"  Zambetto  watched  the 
eifect 

**  Right"  cried  the  painter  enthusias- 
tically. 

•*Woll,  the  old  lady—"  went  on 
Zambetto,  looking  innocently  stupid. 

••  Tell  me  about  the  young  one,  you 
rascal." 

"  Well,  the  young  lady,  as  she  passed, 
jnet  pulled  the  curtain  back  an  inch  or 
•o,  and  oh !  your  signore,  such  a  lovely 
hand— eo  wnite  I  would  have  sworn  it 
a  lily ;  and  I  might  have  been  de- 


ceived, for  it  was  mixed  up  in  a  bunch 
of  flowers — " 

**  Go  on,  ^  on — " 

**  Absent-hke,  she  dropped  some  leaves 
into  the  canal,  and  then— only  then — I 
discovered  my  mistake." 

"Which  way  did  they  go?"  anxi- 
ously inquired  the  artist. 

**  Please,  sir,  at  that  precise  moment 
I  was  struck  blind.  It  mi^ht  have  been 
from  the  lady's  beauty,  it  mi^ht  have 
been  from  other  causes ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
when  I  a^n  saw  the  light  of  day,  the 
gondola  had  disappeared,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment" 

**  It  served  you  right.  Do  you  know 
what  a  visitation  of  Providence  is  ?  That 
is  what  you  got" 

**  Zambetto  is  a  good  Christian,  and 
believes  in  miracles." 

•*  Well,  Zambetto,  I  am  sorry  for  your 
face,  which  is  too  good  a  one  to  be 
spoiled.  Now,  what  are  you  good  for  ? 
Hop  up  here;"  Zambetto  jumped  on  a 
stand.  •*  Now  put  one  leg  under  you — 
so— double  the  other  one — right.  Stretch 
out  your  arms — not  so,  you  awkward 
booby.  There,  that  is  something  like  it. 
Now,  be  good  enough  to  look  up  at  the 
ceiling,  and  show  the  white  of  your  eyes 
— very  good.  Recollect  you  are  not  to 
look  comical ;  you  will  please  to  imagine 
yourself  some  poor  devil  half  starved, 
and  that  somebody  is  holding  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  or  a  slice  of  melon,  over  your 
head.  Here,"  said  the  artist,  taking  a 
bunch  of  ffrapes  and  hanging  it  on  tlie 
easel,  within  an  inch  of  Zambetto' s 
nose ;  "  there,  look  at  this.  First-rate — 
you  have  it  exactly." 

**  I  can't  do  it ;  it*s  more  than  human 
nature    can    stand.      I  am    too    hun- 

•*  You  don't  say  so  ?"  cried  the  artist 
enthusiastically  ;  **  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  it ;  you  are  perfection — admirable 
— splendud — a  master-piece !" 

**  No  wonder,"  sighed  poor  Zambetto, 
**  It  is  no  acting  on  mv  port." 

**  Could  anything  be  more  natural," 
went  on  the  artist  not  heeding  him,  as 
he  took  a  crayon  and  dashed  some  rapid 
strokes  on  the  paper.  **  Superb ! — that 
fellow  there  wouM  make  a  model  for 
Murillo's  beggar- boys.  What  a  pity  he 
is  not  older,  he  then  might  do  for  a  Tan- 
talus— just  a  moment  more,  I  am  put- 
ting in  the  grapes,  and  now,"  he  add- 
ed kindly,  **that  will  do,  and,  Zambetto, 
help  yourself." 

••  By  all  the  stars,  my  breakfast  !*» 
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cried  ^^unbetto,  as  tlio  hungry  model 
clutched  the  prize. 

*'  Here  is  a  slice  of  bread,"  said  the 
artist  dividing  a  loaf,  **  and  when  you 
have  done,  you  will  find  a  cup  of  coffee 
behind  that  picture." 

*'  Coffee,  your  grace  ?  This  is  not  a 
breakfast,  it  is,"  here  he  choked  with  a 
big  bit  of  crust,'*  it — is— a  perfect  ban- 
quet. When  I  have  done,  may  I  kiss 
the  hand  of  my  kind  host?'* 

''  Clear  out!**  cried  the  artist  in  Eng- 
lish ; '  *  stop  your  humbug."  He,  however, 
watched,  with  evident  pleasure,  Zambetto 
devouring  the  bread  and  grapes,  and 
smiled  at  the  gusto  with  which  he  sa- 
voured his  coffee. 

The  repast  ended,  Zambetto  mused 
a  moment,  evidently  composing  some 
grand  complimentary  speech.  The 
painter  went  to  the  door  and  locked  it. 

*' Zambetto,  do  not  imagine  I  have 
done  with  you.  You  will  hop  up  there 
again,  and  pose  exactly  as  you  did  be- 
fore ;  when  I  have  finished,  providing 
I  am  pleased  with  you,  this  shall  be 
yours,*'  and  ho  drew  a  small  coin  from 
bis  pocket.  Zambetto's  eyes  glistened. 
There  were  dinner  and  supper  for  the 
o!ay,  a  ticket  for  the  theatre,  one  one- 
hundredth  of  a  share  in  the  lottery,  not 
counting  lots  of  other  minor  pleasures 
in  perspective ;  so,  with  a  bound,  he  re- 
sumed his  former  position,  doubled  his 
legs  under  him,  stretched  out  his  arms* 
and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  ceiling. 

The  painter  recommenced  the  study. 

**  Well  it  is  fair — rather — but  pshaw ! 
not  like  the  first  sketch.  I  say,  Zam- 
betto, that*s  not  it,  you  dog — look  hun- 
gry, just  as  you  did  before,  I  tell  you." 

**  I  will  try,  your  signore.  Will  this 
do  ?  Something  like  a  poodle  begging 
for  a  lump  of  sugar  ?" 

*'  No,  no — not  at  all  the  expression," 
exclaimed  the  disappointed  artist. 

**  Is  this  better  ?'*  and  Zambetto,  anx- 
ious to  please,  tried  exceedingly  hard  to 
look  miserable,  and  could  not. 

**  No,  you  imp — you  are  purposely  try- 
ing my  patience.  There  is  a  smirk  on 
your  countenance ;  a  suppressed  smile 
that  makes  the  expression  hypocritical,  I 
might  call  it  a  sort  of  digestive  ease — 
that  won't  do,  I  tell  you,  look  starved  !** 
roared  the  artist,  now  in  a  rage. 

**  I  can't,'*  responded  Zambetto,  in 
despair.  **  Your  honor  found  mo  hun- 
gry and  miserable,  and  now,  thanks  to 
his  bounty,  I  am  happy  and  contented, 
and  try  as  hard  as  I  can,  were  you  even 
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to  hang  a  turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts 
(a  dish  I  have  heard  of,  but  never  seen) 
within  my  reach,  I  shouldn't  feel  like 
the  character.  Might  I  dare  to  give 
to  your  illustrious  genius  a  word  of 
humble  advice  ?  Supposing  you  wanted 
to  paint  some  merry  fellow,  such  as( 
I  have  seen  in  the  opera-ballets,  those 
little  spirits  with  pointed  ears,  that  look 
so  jolly,  cram  full  as  they  are  with  wine 
and  good  cheer.  Oh !  I  could  do  that," 
and  instantly  Zambetto  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  stood  an  admirable  copy  of  a 
dancing  faun. 

**  Bravissimoi"  exclaimed  the  artist* 
carried  away  by  the  change.  "  Yod 
are  right — splendid — here  you  go— do 
not  budge,  for  your  life !  Open  your 
mouth,  a  trifle  wider ;  show  those  white 
teeth  of  yours.  You  canH  make  your 
ears  a  bit  longer,  can  you  ?  I  say,  Zam- 
betto, what  shall  I  do  with  my  first 
sketch?  I  must  positively  starve  you 
again  in  order  to  nnish  it.'* 

"  Oh,  your  signore !  ** 

*'  I  must,  absolutely.  Don*t  look  sad, 
you  rascal,  or  you  will  spoil  my  work. 
Cheer  up,  I  shall  keep  you  well  fed  for 
this  picture  here,  and  starve  you  for  the 
other.  Lent  one  day,  carnival  the 
next.** 

The  painter  was  soon  absorbed  in  his 
work ;  as  to  Zambetto,  his  mind  was  so 
full  of  the  pleasant  things  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  piece  of  money,  that  he 
kept  on  the  oroad  grin  for  a  full 
hour. 

**  That  will  do  now.  I  have  finished,'* 
said  the  artist,  at  last.  *'  Here  is  the 
Szwanziger,  Come  here  to-morrow, 
and,  mind  you,  fasting ;"  and  he  showed 
Zambetto  the  door. 

*^  Am  I  to  come  when  your  signore 
drops  something  on  my  head  ?  Might 
I  tcike  the  privilege  of  ducking  ?" 

*^  Enough  of  that.  I  should  particu- 
larly advise  you  to  look  straight  before 
you.** 

**  Into  the  canal  ?"  inquired  Zambetto. 
*'  Tliis  seems  like  most  excellent  quar- 
ters ;  true,  a  trifle  of  suffering,  but  then 
the  wages,'*  he  thought  to  himself; 
**  and  not  to  look  into  gondolas !"  add- 
ed Zambetto  aloud,  as  he  neared  the 
window.  **  I  know  that  gondola  among 
a  thousand,  and,  by  the  holy  Saint  Marc, 
there  comes  the  very  same  boat;  the 
lady  puts  out  her  hand  and  drops  the 
whole  bouquet  in  the  water.  Shall  I  run 
down  and  get  it,  signore  ?** 

**  No,*'  answered  the  painter  hurried* 
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ly.  **  What  happens  now  ?  Look,  use 
those  prj'ing  eyes  of  yours !" 

**Tne  gondola  stops  at  the  third 
house  opposite;  the  lady  mounts  the 
steps.  What  a  lovely  foot  Ah,  a  big 
Hi  man,  an  officer,  from  his  being  so 
stiiF,  comes  out  to  help  her  in — she 
takes  his  hand — " 

^The  villain!"  exclaimed  the  paint- 


er. 


**  The  scoundrel  with  £he  red  mous- 
tache looks  this  way;  fortunately  he 
can  see  nothing;  he  offers  his  nand 
agaiB — and  ^e  how  daintily  she  just 
takes  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and — *' 

"The  angel!" 

'•Yes — a  second  Venus — and  now 
tber  have  gone  in.  The  play  is  over, 
and  let  us  f?o  home.  No---by  my  mo- 
ther, I  see  her  at  her  window ;  she  looks 
wistfully  this  way — ^" 

••What,  what?  Does  she  draw  to 
the  curtains  of  her  chamber  ?'' 

**  Yes,  yes,  your  honor — but  you 
must  be  a  magician — "  The  artist  no 
longer  heard  him;  he  was  striding  up 
and  down  the  room,  exclaming  in  such 
a  barbarous  language,  that  Zambetto 
set  it  down  for  American. 

**  Please  your  highness,  this  beats 
any  of  Goldoni's  comedies — I  have 
seen  them  all.*' 

**  Since  you  are  so  well  informed," 
angrily  responded  the  artist,  ••you 
must  recollect  the  babblers  and  listen- 
ers are  always  cudgeled.*' 

*•  And  serve  them  ri^ht— at  the  same 
time,  the  lover  always  has  a  servant  of 
this  kind,  sometimes  this  servant  is 
the  hero  of  the  play,"  and  Zambetto 
drew  himself  up  with  pride. 

'•  You  may  be  right." 

••This  servant  is  peculiarly  shrewd 
and  clever — ^" 

••In  Goldoni — yes." 

*•  And,  though  exposed  to  all  the 
drubbings  intended  for  his  master,  would 
be  killed  before  divulging  his  secret. 
Say  you  are  the  lover — an  unhappy 
one,  of  course — and  I  that  clever  valet  as 
gay  as  a  lark,  and  who  intends  to  keep 
so,  providing  the  meals  are  good,  and 
the  wages  in  proportion.** 

••Zambetto,  you  have  a  good  face. 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  you.** 

••Is  it  that  Austrian   who  is  to  be 
bothered  ?** 
'•  He  is  my  rival.*' 

•*  Out  of  Uiat  pure  affection  I  feel 
for  his  whole  race,  I  would  do  it  with- 
out wages,"  here  Zambetto  looked  de- 


cidedly revengeful,  going  through  the 
pantomime  of  sticking  somebody. 

!•  What  do  you  mean?*'  inquired  the 
painter. 

'•  Nothing.  That  would  be  a  tragedy 
— this  is  a  comedy — a  lazzis — nothing 
more.  So  now,  good  master,  viva! 
here  have  I  breakfasted,  and  here  will 
I  dine  and  sup.  My  stomach  is  so  over- 
joyed, that  my  back  absolutely  itches 
for  the  necessary  drubbing  the  lackey 
always  catches  in  those  moen  of  Gol- 
doni.** 

11. 

NoTHiNO  could  have  been  more  natu- 
ral. 

Vandyke  Brown  (his  father  was  a 
millionaire  in  the  white-lead  business), 
from  his  youth,  inherited  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts.  As  an  infant,  he  invariably  re- 
quested to  be  taken  to  the  wax-works ; 
as  he  grew  older,  his  tastes  improved, 
and  when  of  a  Saturday,  after  school,  he 
spent  his  holiday  in  the  Art  Academy  of 
Swopopolis,  he  got  disgusted.  The  Sal- 
vators,  Raphaels,Caraccis,  ••the Spanish 
schools,**  and  ••unknowns,'*  all  nicely 
framed  and  labeled,  failed  to  inspire 
him.  Though  rather  an  overbearing 
youth,  he  did  try  to  humble  himself  be- 
fore the  tar-oolored  things,  the  big  and 
little  crackled  pictures,  so  copiously 
catalogued,  and  still  they  bored  him. 
*•  What,*'  he  cried,  **  after  my  book  of 
painters — are  these  the  works  that 
make  men  famous  ?  Though  I  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  liiat  inspired  their  pur- 
chase, I  wager  these  things  to  be  but 
wooden-nutmeg  and  pine-ham  concerns. 
When  I  grow  older,  I  vow  I  shall  see 
for  myself.**  And  so  he  did.  At 
twenty-five.  Brown  had  visited  the  last 
picture  in  the  Escurial,  had  found  out  the 
Simon  Pures,  the  Salvator  Kosas,  the 
Caraccis.  and  had  bowed  before  them ; 
no  longer  a  modest  youth,  he  had  pooh- 
poohed  Ruskin,  had  dined  with  Thco- 
phile  Gautier,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
going  into  the  desert  after  Horace 
Vernet,  when  he  lingered  a  day  in 
Vienna.  There  was  one  picture  that 
he  wished  to  examine,  and  his  artistic 
traps  wanted  replenishing;  for  Brown 
had  become  quite  a  crack  amateur,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  fit  was  on  him. 

He  was  selecting  his  materials  at  a 
color-shop,  when  a  hired  drosky  drove 
up  before  the  shop  door,  and  a  lady 
entered.  Brown  saw  her  hand  a  medal- 
lion to  the  shopman.      •*  Can  this  bo 
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oopied  V*  asked  a  sweet  voice  in  an  Ital- 
ian-German. 

**  Certainly,  that  is  to  say — for  I 
perceive  this  to  be  executed  in  the  first 
style  of  art — if  you  would  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  it;"  and  the  man 
mentioned  a  considerable  sum. 

"  How  soon  can  I  have  it?"  she  anx- 
iously inquired. 

**  You  will  be  obliged  to  wait  some 
time  for  it — the  person  who  does  this 
kind  of  work  for  us,  is  out  of  town.'' 

**I  must  have  it  immediately — is 
there  no  one  who  could  do  this  for  mo 
in  a  day,  for  I  must  have  it  to-morrow 
evening." 

**  In  a  day  ?  Impossible !  To  copy 
that  any  way  faithfully,  the  artist  would 
be  forced  to  begin  now  and  work  inces- 
santly— perhaps  then  could  not  finish  it. 
What  you  ask  is  impossible ;"  and,  re- 
turning the  miniature,  he  paid  no  more 
attention  to  her. 

Vandyke  saw  a  tear  glisten  from 
under  the  veil  the  lady  wore,  as,  convul- 
sively clasping  the  picture,  she  lingered 
yet  a  moment,  then  hurried  out.  Brown's 
sympathy  was  excited;  he  followed 
her  with  his  eyes,  and  saw  her  mount 
the  carriage  steps.  **  Some  lover  whose 
portrait  she  must  return ;  to  solace  her 
poor  little  heart  she  would  keep  a  copy," 
he  mused.  Unconsciously  he  was  in 
the  street ;  the  lady  was  giving  a  direction 
to  the  coachman  ;  as  Brown  put  his  head 
in  the  carriage  window,  the  lady  g^ve  a 
cry  of  alarm — when  Brown  said,  **  Mad- 
ame, I  am  an  artist,  a  poor  one,  it  is 
true,  but  most  ready  to  serve  you. 
**  Will  you  give  me  the  medallion?" 
Brown  had  a  singularly  musical  voice. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered, 
*'Will  you  undertake  it— can  you  sit  up 
all  day  and  night  at  it — will  you  labor 
faithfully — ?"  probably  to  see  whether 
the  aid  came  from  an  honeet  face,  she 
withdrew  the  veil,  and  the  loveliest  type 
in  Brown's  gallery  of  ideal  beauty — the 
dark-blue  eve  of  the  Saxon,  combined 
with  the  rich  skin  and  raven  hair  of  the 
Italian — a  style  that  Caracoi  only  at- 
tempts for  his  angels,  was  disclosed. 

**  I  give  you  my  word,  that  if  it  be 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  I  will 
make  a  copy  by  to-morrow  night. 
Your  address,  if  you  please,"  cried 
Vandyke,  enthusiastically,  as  he  took 
the  portrait  from  her  trembling  hand. 

*'  Double  what  the  shopman  men- 
tioned as  the  price — shall  be  yours," 
she    added    falteringly,  **and,   if    ray 


gratitude  were  worth  anything,  you 
would  be  repaid  a  thousand-fold.'* 

**Xo  matter  for  the  remuneration. 
Your  address,  if  you  please  ?" 

**  My  address  V*  she  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, *'  I  never  thought  of  that.  Here 
to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  and  now, 
generous  Englishman — " 

**No,  American." 

'*  American,  then."  and  she  looked  at 
him  earnestly  with  her  deep-blue 
eyes,  **  I  thank  you."  She  gave  the 
word  to  her  coachman — in  a  moment 
was  gone,  and  Vandyke  was  left  iu  the 
street  with  the  picture  in  his  hand.  '*  I 
am  a  fool  not  to  follow  her.  Heavens 
what  a  lovely  face  !"  For  a  moment 
he  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  car- 
riage ;  suddenly  he  paused.  ''  K I  fol- 
low I  may  lose  five  hours  of  Septem- 
ber light,  aud  my  honor,  which  is  en- 
gaged." To  rush  home  to  the  Hotel 
de  St.  Petersburgh,  was  the  affair  of  a 
moment  "Perhaps  her  portrait," 
said  Brown,  as  he  commenced  work, 
**  more  likely  a  man's  head — some  stu- 
pid commonplace  affair,  with  unctuous 
hair,  and  a  gold  chain.  Yes,  a  man's 
head.  Um — a  fair  head — a  splendid 
head — I  must  do  it  justice.  Her  lover, 
I  suppose— the  deuce  take  it,  how 
handsome  he  is  !"  he  shook  his  fist  at 
it  **  There  is  energy  in  it — courage — 
a  slight  inclination  towards  the  unat- 
tainable— but  nothing  tricky— every 
line  is  truth  and  honor.  Can  such  a 
face  as  this  have — have — ?  If  it  waa— - 
I  could  kill  him.  Well,  to  work.'* 
With  more  than  one  tinge  of  jealousy^ 
Brown  worked  away  at  his  task,  feel- 
ing himself  every  moment  more  and 
more  in  love  with  the  dark-blue  eyes. 

'*  Finished !"  he  exultingly  oried  the 
next  day,  as,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he 
gave  the  miniature  the  last  delicate 
touch.  **Not  bad  either— quite  de- 
cent What's  the  clock  ?  an  hour  to 
spare?  Well  done — worked  against 
time,  and  beat  the  daguerreotype.  Now 
for  a  case  to  it."  lie  found  a  case 
which  fitted  it  nicely.  *'  Forty  min- 
utes to  spare !  a  mouthful  to  eat — a 
bottle  of  wine ;  for  it  just  strikes  me,  I 
have  not  tasted  a  morsel  since  yester- 
day." At  a  quarter  before  seven  he 
hod  put  on  his  last  Paris  suit — chosen 
his  neatest  gloves — mven  his  hair  its 
most  dandified  curl — ^brushed  his  firesh- 
est  hat,  and,  with  the  pictures  in  his 
pocket,  hurried  to  the  rendezvous. 

He  was  before  his  time.    Five  min- 
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iites  dragged  past  like  hours,  when  up 
drove  a  droskj.  The  deep-blue  eyes 
were  looking  around,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  one.  Brown  was  in  the  shade- 
he  advanced  in  the  twilight,  pictures  in 
hand,  and  made  a  bow.  The  lady 
seemed  surprised,  there  was  evidently 
a  doubt  on  her  mind.  Was  that  per- 
son there  (Brown  was  a  consummate 
nob  when  he  wanted  to  be)  the  art-stu- 
dent of  the  day  before,  in  the  slouch- 
hat? 

**  Madame,'*  said  Brown,  hat  in  hand, 
**  my  task  is  accomplished." 

"Ah— it  is  you?"  Brown  felt  chill- 
ed. **  Have  you,  indeed,  the  medallion  ? 
Oh,  give  it  me.  Thanks,  thanks  !"  and 
the  kissed  both  pictures.  **  Beautiful, 
each  lineament  of  his  dear  features — 
and  you  have  worked  day  and  night  for 
me?' 

*•  We  do  not  work  at  night,"  answer- 
ed Brown,  surlily. 

*•  Pray  excuse  me,"  she  said  appa- 
rently not  noticing  his  hmnor,  **  I 
should  have  remembered  your — your 
face  from  yesterday,"  and  she  gave 
Vandyke  a  sidelong  glance,  **but  I 
miss  your  yesterday's  costume ;"  then, 
apparently  confused  at  her  own  scru- 
tby,  she  drew  her  veil  over  her  face. 
Brown  was  in  despair.  **  Here,"  she 
said,  holding  a  well-filled  purse  in  her 
hand,  **  take  this — and  believe  I  cannot 
sufficiently  repay  you  for  your  labor." 
Brown  felt  himself  humiliated;  there 
was  a  tinge  of  constraint  in  her  manner ; 
his  hands  were  resting  on  the  carriage 
door,  he  withdrew  them  and  thrust  them 
m  his  pockets. 

**  On  !  pardon  me,"  she  cried,  "  I 
have  hurt  your  feelings.  Pray  take 
tiiis,  in  return  for  the  kindness  you 
have  done  me."  Still,  Brown  was  in- 
exorable, and  kept  his  hands  d  VAme- 
ricaine, 

**  Do  not  suppose,  for  a  moment,  I 
consider  this  a  task  imposed  for 
wages" — here  she  faltered  a  moment, 
lifted  up  her  veil,  and  looked  imploring- 
ly, with  her  beautiful  eyes,  full  m 
Brown's  face. 

He  withdrew  one  hand  and  replaced 
it  on  the  window.  "Madame — I  am 
not  at  all  hurt — but,  pray,  keep  your 
money."  Brown  said  this  rather  kindly. 

•*What?  you  will  not  let  me  pay 
you  ?  Sir,  I  cannot,  will  not,  be  your 
debtor,"  and  a  tinge  of  angry  red  suf- 
fused her  face. 

**My     fair      employer,"     answered 


Brown,  superciliously,  **  though  aa 
artist  and  proud  to  serve  you — mt 
present  circumstances  allow  mo  to  wo» 
tor  what  I  please." 

**  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that, 
sir?" 

**  Nothing^your  beauty  has  amply 
repaid  me?" 

"  Sir,  have  I  been  mistaken  ?" 

"Suppose,"  went  on  Brown,  aa 
jealousy  soured  him,  "  it  pleases  me  to 
refuse  the  money  you  persist  in  offer- 
ing me,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  from  n<i 
mock  sentiment.  Honest  wages  is  but 
the  fair  reward  of  honest  toil — so  pray 
give  your  purse  to  the  first  beggar  you 
meet,  or  drop  it  in  the  street." 

"  You  humiliate  me,  sir,"  answered 
the  lady,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  "  you 
forget  who  you  are  talking  to." 

"  Whether  it  is  I  who  make  a  copy 
of  your  lover's  face,  or  somebody  else — 
what  does  it  matter  ?"  he  savagely  re- 
plied in  a  downright  passion — he  was 
about  saying  more,  when  he  saw  the 
lady  tremble — ^then  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"You  have  insulted  me — you  break 
my  heart  with  your  foul  suspicions  ; 
and  though  I  treasure  the  copy — not 
for  your  sake,  sir — your  hands  have 
defiled  it — rather  than  keep  it  as  the 
price  of  a  rudeness — "  so  far,  she  had 
managed  to  look  as  rifi^d  as  marble 
again — all  excepting  the  eyes,  that 
flashed  like  fire — but  clasping  both 
hands,  the  two  pictures  tumbled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coach — and  she  burst 
anew  into  tear?. 

"  I  am  an  ass — an  idiot — anything — 
a  scoundrel !  Oh,  keep  the  picture !  I 
have  wronged  you — I  shall  blow  my 
brains  out,  if  you  do  not  forgive  me ! 
I  believe  you  to  be  true  and  honest — 
as  honest  as  was  my  mother — the  pic- 
ture is  your  father's,  brother's,  hus- 
band's— that  I  have  been  brutally  rude 
to  you."  Vandyke  felt  what  he  said, 
and  was  about  leaving  precipitately — 
when  he  gave  a  last  look.  The  veil 
was  tightly  drawn — she  was  motionless. 
"  Adieu  to  you,"  cried  Brown  in  de- 
spair ;  he  thought  he  saw  her  hand  move 
— just  a  single  finger — he  lingered. 

**  Perhaps,"  at  length  said  a  voice  in 
a  melancholy  tone,  "  I  am  to  blame, 
coming,  thus,  alone — meeting  you  at 
this  unusual  hour" — here  she  shudder- 
ed— "gave  reason  for  suspicion.  My 
anxiety  to  have  the  picture  of  my 
father — the     strange     circumstances. 
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As  it  is,  I  havo  been  taught  a  bitter 
lesson.*'  Vandyke's  heart  gave  one 
jump  from  his  breast  to  his  throat.  **It 
was  her  father's,  and,  infernal  scoun- 
drel that  I  was,  I  have  not  respected 
the  purest  of  affections  I  How  1  have 
wronged  you !" 

"  I  will  try  to  forget,"  she  said, 
calmly. 

**  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness,"  pas- 
sionately interrupted  Vandyke.  "  May 
I  dare  to  take  that  hand  again  in  token 
of  your  mercy?"  Here  Vandyke  got 
inspired,  and  talked  in  Italian,  English, 
and  German,  mixing  up  all  kinds  of 
idioms ;  it  was  perfectly  ludicrous. 
"  If  years  of  regret  could  efface  the 
suffering  I  have  caused  you — if  you 
knew  all  the  tortures  I  feel — I  tell  you 
I  deeply  respect  you — that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  cherish  the  short  mo- 
ments I  have  passed  in  your  presence. 
To-morrow,  I  leave  for  a  strange  and 
wild  country,  another  co;itinent — 
there" — here  the  silly  fellow  broke 
down — gave  a  downright  sob,  ^took 
her  hand — dropped  a  tear  on  it,  **  and 
now,  will  you  forgive — not  despise  mo  ? 
Though  under  that  veil,  I  see  your 
eyes  are  downcast,  an  artist's  heart 
and  memory  must  ever  recollect  those 
features.  Good-by  to  you  ;  and  re- 
member that  in  leaving  you — the  pun- 
ishment I  inflict  on  myself  is — was — " 
here  he  broke  down  a  second  time,  and 
strode  hurriedly  away. 

At  the  hotel,  Vandyke  doubly  lock- 
ed his  door  and  commenced  tearing  up 
and  down  the  room.  **  Impossible  to 
get  to  Trieste  in  time  for  tlie  steamer — 
can't  go  for  a  week — how  shall  I  spend 
to-night?"  He  looked  at  his  razors, 
they  were  dull  and  jagged — ^he  had  been 
cutting  his  crayons  with  them.  He 
picked  up  his  Colt,  it  was  rusted  and 
wouldn't  work — he  threw  it  down. 
There  was  a  newspaper,  the  Austrian 
Lloyd,  mechanically  ho  perused  it. 
''  Trieste  steamer  leaves  for  Marseilles 
this  day  week,  stopping  by  the  way 

at ;''  he  tore  it  up,  then  picked  up  a 

note  on  his  table.  **  A  note  !  Ah,  from 
Madame  de  Bricquebeck's  ?  What  docs 
she  want  ?  *  Madame  de  Bricquebeck's 
compliments  to  her  young  Choctaw  sav- 
-Age — and  has  just  heard  of  his  arrival. 
She  incloses  a  ticket  for  the  opera ;  will 
be  in  her  loge  at  nine  o'clock ;  will  keep 
a  place  for  him.  Soiree  at  the  ambas- 
sade  afterwards.'  What  is  played  to- 
night ?     Don  Giovanni,  with  Wagner 


and  Stchiastchek,  deuce  take  that 
gipsy  name — a  fair  cast.  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  go.  Don  Juan !  That  suits 
me — the  denouement  may  do  me  good," 
here  he  gave  a  deep  groan. 

That  evening  the  countess  found 
Brown  a  stupid  fellow,  with  not  a  word 
to  say.  At  ten  o'clock  he  became  com- 
municative. 

*'  There — madame — tell  me  quickly, 
who  is  it  ?" 

"  Who — what — where  ?  you  Ameri- 
can Iroquois." 

(Madame  de  Bricquebeck's  Indian 
was  entirely  taken  from  Cooper.) 

" The  lady  in  the  loge  opposite?" 

*'Ah — and  have  you  found  her  out?" 

**  Yes — no.  For  heaven's  sake,  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse!" 

"So  you  are  going  to  the  Lybian 
desert  ?  Now,  if  you  promise  me  a 
Nubian  slave  with  gold-armlets,  I  will 
answer  you." 

"A  horde,  if  you  like." 

**  That  young  person  is  the  daughter 
of  a  mixed  race — Venetian  and  Aus- 
trian ;  you  can  see  the  extremes  in  her 
face.  Some  think  her  handsome.  She 
is  slightly  mysterious.  Her  father,  sus- 
pected of  a  tendency  toward  those 
Utopian  ideas  of  Italian  liberty,  is 
threatened  with  Spielberg,  and  some 
do  say  the  daughter  is  implicated.  You 
know  I  never  see  such  people  at  the  am- 
bassade — republicanism,  I  can't  bear, 
always  excepting  some  of  your  people. 
I  suppose  she  is  here  to  supplicate  for 
her  father's  grace.  That  stout  man  be- 
hind her,  in  the  Uhlan  uniform,  is 
ecuyer  to  the  emperor's  grandmother.  It 
is  well  that  her  highness  is  in  her  dotage ; 
for  the  poor  man  is  of  too  ridiculous  an 
embonpoint  for  a  cavalier.  He  is  a  rela- 
tive of  the  young  person,  and  combines, 
in  his  elegant  scli^  the  advantages  of  a 
roue  and  horse-jockey.  They  say  ho  is 
aux  petit  soins  about  her.  As  his  influ- 
ence may  be  useful,  I  suppose  she  will 
marry  him.  Well^  allow  me  to  remark, 
that  my  fan  is  a  Boucher,  and  that  you 
have  broken  it.  You  must  paint  me 
another — some  scene  of  your  own  coun- 
try." 

*'A  war-dance — willingly,"  answered 
Vandyke,  nntent  on  the  logo  opposite. 
Their  eyes  met — the  unknown  seemed 
struck  dumb,  and  dropped  her  lorgnon, 
then  disappeared  in  the  back  of  the  box. 

**Vous  aisiez?'*  said  the  countess. 

*'  That  he  looks  like  a  villain — I  could 
kill  him!" 
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**  Pray,  who  is  going  to  be  scalped  ? 
You  are  elegant — so  true  to  your  na- 
ture, adorahUmcnt  feroct,^' 

Just  then  the  trumpet-brays  in  the 
finale  commenced. 

**  Sweet  music !"  said  Vandyke,  "  a 
consummate  humbug.'^ 

"Sweet?  I  should  say  terrible — just 
hear  the  dire  bowlings  of  those  trom- 
bones, as  the  marble  commander  strides 
toward    his    victim — ct   cher  comwMzn- 

"The  loge  is  empty,  they  have 
gone.'" 

"Yes — the  people  opposite — I  was 
surprised  to  see  them  here.  One  of  our 
attaches  I  overheard  to  say  she  was 
ordered  to  Venice.  I  believe  Monsieur 
de  Bricquebeck  was  to  have  been  inter- 
ested in  her  case ;  but  he  can  do  no- 
thing— of  course,  the  ecuyer  goes  to 
Venice.  I  read  it  this  morning  in  the 
paper — he  wants  garrison  duty." 

"  Mieht  I  ask  her  name  ?'" 

"  Lelia — her  family  name  I  forget — 
her  ancestor  a  doge  or  sombody ;  but 
pray  be  silent,  you  are  making  me  lose 
this  grand  finale,  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
miss  the  emotion ;  be  good  enough  to 
have  my  ccusoletU  in  readiness." 

Presently,  the  curtain  dropped,  and 
Vandyke,  with  a  promise  of  returning 
to  the  ambassade,  saw  the  lady  to  her 
carriage,  then  drove,  post-haste,  to  the 
American  minister's.  His  excellency 
was  absent,  and  upon  Hannibal  Hig- 
gins,  e^q.,  of  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
devolved  the  imposing  responsibility  of 
attending  to  the  court-presentations  and 
public  exhibition  admissions  demand- 
ed by  our  free  and  enlightened  people. 
Higgins,  the  attache,  owed  his  post  to 
old  Brown,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Vandyke's.  The  young  men  talked 
steadily  for  an  hour,  at  least,  smoked 
some  embassy  cigars,  and  took  down 
from  the  shelves  of  the  legation  library 
Vidocq,  Silvio  Pellioo,  Picciola,  and 
Baron  Trcnck,  then,  with  an  earnest 
shake  of  the  hand,  Vandyke  left  him 
and  returned  to  Madame  de  B.'s  hotel, 
where  he  made  himself  most  agreeable. 

For  the  next  three  days,  Vandjrke 
acted  in  the  strangest  way ;  went  mto 
the  oddest  comers  of  Vienna ;  met  all 
kinds  of  grim-looking  people  in  out-of- 
the-way  places;  called  at  unexpected 
hours  on  the  Coantess  de  Bricquebeck ; 
drew  strong  bills  on  his  sire,  and  then 
suddenly  left  for  Venice,  remarking,  as 
be  got  into  the  carriage,  "that  from 


Venice  to  Trieste  was  but  a  stone's 
throw  across  the  Adriatic." 

In  Venice,  Vandyke,  with  the  idea 
of  taking  the  very  next  steamer  from 
Trieste,  hired  the  third  story  of  an  old 
palace  for  six  months,  after  having 
purchased  enough  canvas  and  colors 
for  the  decoration  of  a  drop-curtain.  At 
his  window,  one  particular  afternoon, 
he  commenced  a  sketch  of  a  house  on 
the  other  side  of  the  canal.  He  took  a 
sheet  of  paper ;  drew  in  the  mobile  base 
of  the  ever-rippling  canal ;  made  two 
strong  crayon  strokes  for  the  side-lines 
of  the  house ;  dashed  in  the  roof  next ; 
dotted  in  the  three  hitching- posts  for 
the  restless  gondolas,  and  then  com- 
menced the  filling  up.  The  upper 
story  was  Lombard — he  knew  that  by 
heart — in  a  twinkling  he  had  it ;  the  se- 
cond was  renaissance,  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  it.  Ruskin  had  made  him  as 
familiar  with  it  as  with  his  own  Ameri- 
can church  bank-style ;  but  the  third 
story — that  was  a  poser.  Capriciously 
Byzantine,  it  had  twined  columns  as  deli- 
cate as  vine-tendrils,  interlacing  them- 
selves— ^gliding  upwards,  until  they 
ended  in  a  classic  snarl,  probably,  an 
inspiration  of  Cyprus  wine  upon  an 
eastern  imagination.  More  and  more 
interested  in  this  particular  story,  Van- 
dyke leaned  over  the  balcony,  as  if  de- 
termined to  lose  his  balance  ;  as  it  was, 
his  sketch  fell  from  his  hands ;  the  breeze 
caught  it,  fluttered  it  here,  rustled  it 
til  ere,,  until  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  one  opposite,  who  withdrew  a 
curtain  and  watched  the  flying  sheet 
skim  over  the  canal  and  nestle  on  the 
steps,  within  an  inch  of  the  water.  (It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  for  the  romance  of 
the  thing,  to  say  that  Vandyke^knew 
perfectly  well  where  Lelia  lived,  though 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her.) 
From  behind  his  curtain,  Vandyke 
watched  the  effect.  A  servant  woman 
presently  appeared,  looked  around-— 
picked  up  the  paper — ^hesitated  a  mo- 
ment— crossed  the  bridge,  and  the  next 
minute  there  was  a  knock  at  his  door. 

**  Signer  artist,"  said  the  woman, 
"  this  is  probably  some  of  your  mer- 
chandise." 

"  Your  mistress — ^your  master  sent 
you  with  it  V 

"No — not  exactly.  My  lady  per- 
cieved  it  in  the  air — and,  seeing  it  ahght 
where  it  did,  bade  me  pick  it  up  and 
find  its  owner.  I  had  seen  you  at  work 
at  your  window  for  these  last  three  days, 
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and  supposed  it  to  be  yours.  It  ain't 
much  damaged — a  drop  of  water  or  so ;" 
and  she  gave  it  a  rub  with  her  sleeve. 

"  It  is  mine — and  thank  you ;  pray 
take  this ;"  he  slipped  a  piece  of  gold  in 
her  hand.  "  Be  good  enough  to  wait  an 
instant,  whilst  I  express  my  thanks  to 
your  master.*' 

*•  No,  mistress — but,  signor  artist,  how 
have  I  gained  this  piece  of  money — are 
your  goods  so  precious,  after  all?" 

"  Now  or  never,"  thought  Brown,  as 
he  took  a  small  picture  from  his  drawer, 
and  wrote  a  few  lines. 

"  Give  this  to  your  lady,  and,  above 
all,  be  discreet — ^you  understand  ?  "  The 
woman  looked  surprised — curtsied,  and 
left.     This  was  what  he  had  written : 

"  It  has  hoen  impossible  to  forget  you,  and 
I  have  dared  to  trace,  from  memory,  your 
beauteous  traits.  When  I  had  finished  this, 
remone  seized  me:  what  rigrht  had  I  to  gaze 
upon  the  semblance  of  one  I  had  so  grossly 
slandered,  who,  perhups.  despised  mo  ?  I  send 
it  you — I  have  not  the  courage  to  destroy 
it.  Pray,  do  not  bid  mo  quit  Venice,  let  mo 
stay  a  aay  or  so,  or  to-morrow  will  soo  me 
and  my  misfortunes  far  away." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  diplo- 
matic than  this  note ;  to  say  it  was  written 
in  the  glorious  non-sequitur  of  a  love -let- 
ter, is  all  nonsense ;  it  positively  placed 
the  lady  in  the  position  of  either  return- 
ing or  retaining  it ;  did  she  keep  it,  she 
was  retaining  what  did  not  belong  to 
her — did  she  return  it — ah  then  !  she 
was  only  eiving  back  what  honestly  be- 
longed to  him.  At  any  rate,  something 
must  come  from  it.  Vandyke  watched 
his  messenger  enter  the  opposite  house, 
and,  a  moment  afterwards,  the  curtains 
of  the  third  story  were  hurriedly  closed. 
Vandyke  was  in  despair;  it  might  be, 
though,  to  keep  out  the  burning  sun ; 
towards  evening  one  was  slightly  opened 
— perhaps,  only  to  let  in  the  evening 
breeze.  The  beautiful  sun  down,came  the 
soft  crepuscule — the  evening  zephyr 
ruffled  the  canal ;  but  no  word  or  mes- 
sage. Vandyke  commenced  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  It  was  awful  to  see 
the  way  in  which  coats,  pants,  linen,  and 
boots  were  stowed  away,  when  came  a 
low  knock.  Brown  sprang  to  the  door — 
a  small  parcel  was  handed  in — he  tore 
open  the  envelope,  it  was  her  portrait, 
and  he  commenced  an  Indian  dance,  to 
the  affright  of  the  woman,  who  crossed 
herself. 

The  acquaintance  was  recommenced ; 
she  ventured  to  withdraw  the  curtain  of 
bcr  gondola,  it  was  first  her  hand,  one 


day  playing  with  a  leaf,  next  it  was  her 
beautiful  foce,  looking  at  its  own  reflex- 
ion in  the  water.  Rapid  love  was  made. 
Nina,  the  servant,  carried  notes;  sig- 
nals were  interchanged,  and  Vandyke 
vainly  attempted  to  explain  to  Lelia 
the  necessity  of  an  electric  telegraph 
communicating  under  water.  Only  once, 
accompanied,  for  a  wonder,  by  Nina, 
(her  aunt  was  ill),  had  he  managed  to 
talk  to  her,  their  gondolas  having  »>t  in 
such  a  desperate  tangle  that  it  took  full 
ten  minutes  to  disengage  them. 

She  was  very  wretched  and  loved 
him — loved  him  from  the  hour  she  had 
seen  him — was  miserable  when  an  acci- 
dent prevented  her  getting  a  note  from 
him .  Her  father  was  not  in  Spielberg — 
she  had  been  forced  to  leave  him.  In 
Vienna  all  his  papers  and  pictures  had 
been  catalogued  by  the  police.  She  bad 
desired  a  copy  of  the  portrait  before  the 
seizure,  which  had  taken  place,  and  so 
their  strange  acquaintance.  Her  fa- 
ther, her  dear,  patriot  father,  she  had 
heard,  was  well,  but  where  he  was  she 
did  not  know ;  tliere  was  some  mystery 
about  him,  and  this  terrified  her.  About 
the  ecuyer?  Yes,  he  was  in  Venioe; 
acted  as  her  protector ;  was,  she  thougfat, 
too  attentive  to  her ;  she  disliked,  hated 
him ;  would  rather  die  than  be  his  wife — 
since  now  she — .  Her  friend  must  be 
careful — she  feared  they  had  been 
watched.  Agreed,  that  if  all  went  well, 
she  would  hold  a  leaf  in  her  hand; 
did  she  drop  it  in  the  canal  some* 
thin^  bad  had  happened  ;  did  she  draw 
to  the  curtain  of  ner  room  something 
dreadful  had  taken  place.  Then  she 
gave  her  hand  to  kiss,  seemed  to  search 
him  through  and  through  with  her  big 
eyes — said, "  she  was  compromising  her- 
self," then  became  cold  and  constrained. 
Vandyke  reassured  her,  and  she  smiled 
again,  but  rather  sadly ;  she  allowed 
hjm  to  take  her  ^love,  and,  without  her 
knowledge,  to  slip  a  ring  on  her  deli- 
cate hand.  The  ten  minutes  sped  fast, 
and  they  were  separated. 

The  day  before  Zambetto*s  acquaint- 
ance, Vandyke  had  a  long  letter.  The 
substance  was,  **that  this,  she  feared, 
was  the  last  letter  she  could  write  him. 
Nina  was  to  be  dismissed,  she  believed, 
that  very  day — to  keep  the  shades  of 
his  window  down — should  she  pass  on 
the  canal  only  to  show  his  hand — should 
she  drop  a  leaf — Nina  was  sent  away — 
she  loved  him  always — would  rather  die 
than  have  the  ecuyer — she  had  always 
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the  convent  as  a  resource.  Thought 
Americans  the  only  nobles  in  the  world. 
She  was  still  in  the  dark'  about  her 
father,  and  the  ecujer  had  frightened 
her  with  dreadful  stories  about  him.  She 
was  seriously  alarmed.  Her  aunt  had 
openly  declared  for  the  ecuyer,*'  etc., 
etc. 

The  next  day,  a  trembling  hand  drop- 
ped a  leaf  into  the  canal ;  and,  precisely 
at  the  same  moment,  a  paint-brush  fell 
into  Zambetto's  eye. 

We  repeat,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  natural. 

lU. 

•*  Is  it  the  lark  that  is  gay  ?  Pshaw, 
pood  people,  yQu  deceive  yourselves; 
for  the  larK  is  a  raven  in  comparison  to 
Zambetto !"  So  said  this  very  indi- 
vidual, as  he  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  motley  crowd  in  the  Riva  dei  Schia- 
vone,  the  exhibition-ground  of  the  Vene- 
tian mountebanks.  *'  Leave  of  absence 
for  this  afternoon?  Glorious!  How 
may  I  deign  to  amuse  myself  ?  Shall  I 
patronixe  that  man  entangling  himself 
u  a  knot,  and  pitch  him  a  copper  ?  or 
must  I  have  an  exhibition  of  Punchinel- 
lo all  to  myself? — ^myself  the  audience, 
Fomething  especially  genteel  and  select. 
I  can  assuredly  afford  all  kinds  of  dis- 
sipations; for  I  am  a  perfect  rolling 
Zeooa;'**  and  he  jineled  his  mouth's 
wages  in  his  new  pockets.  **  Strange 
to  say,'*  a  shade  of  melancholy  pervaded 
his  features,  "  my  tastes  and  appetites 
have  wonderfully  changed  since  this 
morning.  To  be  possessor  of  a  pound 
of  sugared  almonds,  I  thought  to  be  the 
very  end  of  happiness ;  and  now,  hav- 
ing consumed  seven-eighths  of  the  con- 
fectionery, I  declare  I  have  not  the 
least  zest  for  the  remainder.  After  all, 
a  surfeit  is  a  rich  man's  privilege,  and 
I  am  determined  to  be  magnificent. 
But  stop — bast!  May  it  not  be  that 
the  sense  of  my  own  importance  has 
something  to  do  with  it  ?  Have  I  not 
the  welfare  of  the  Signore  Bonn's  (he 
made  a  desperate  struggle  over  the 
**  w")  and  the  Signorina  Leila's  on  my 
shoulders  ?  Am  I  not  expected  to  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  ?  Let  me 
see — what  must  bo  done  ?  In  the  first 
place,  establish  communications.  Yes— 
out  how  ?  Zambetto,  I  am  perfectly  dis- 
gusted with  yon — I  shall  discharge  you 
unless  you  answer  that  how.    Ah!  I 


have  it.  What  can  be  easier  than  for  a 
splendid  fellow  like  myself  to  make 
love  to  Nina  ?  I  must  be  irresistible  ?" 
he  put  a  lump  of  nougat  in  his  mouth. 
*'  But,  pshaw !  this  Nina  is  old  and  ugly, 
and,  besides,  turned  adrift — and  where 
the  devil  can  I  find  her  ?  That  won't  do. 
The  fact  is,  Zambetto,  the  case  is  a  diffi- 
cult one ;  and,  for  this  time  only,  I  for- 
give you.  San  Pantaleone,  my  patron,  I 
am  iu  a  quandary.  You  know  perfect- 
ly well  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  stupid  fel- 
lows who  importune  you  incessantly 
about  nothing.  If,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, you  would  only  g^ve  me  the  least 
possible  hint  at  a  plan — just  a  cue^ 
anything — I  shall  oe  very  grateful. 
Come,  now,  just  some  little  inspiration, 
if  you  please,  to  help  out  a  poor  fellow 
— to  unite  two  hearts,  and  discomfit  an 
enemy  (who,  by  the  way,  is  an  Aus- 
trian, and  your  sonctissime  can't  bear 
them)  and  our  rival.  Ah !  I  am  heard. 
I  vow  a  wax  taper,  a  bracciof  long,  to 
you ;  for  here  comes  an  idea ;"  and, 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  religion 
and  superstition,  Zambetto  hurried  to 
the  nearest  fortune-teller. 

This  mysterious  character  stood  be- 
hind a  rickety  table  covered  with  a 
dingy  strip  of  black  velvet,  on  which 
cabalistic  signs  were  chalked ;  his  stock 
of  divining  tools — a  pack  of  greasy 
cards,  an  hour-glass,  and  a  stuffed  owl — 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  He  was 
drawing  an  audience  by  the  astounding 
feat  of  making  a  needle,  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  foUow  his  nand,  below 
which  was  concealed  a  magnet.  He  was 
commencing  his  harangue— the  paste- 
board funnel  of  his  pointed  hat  taking 
the  place  of  a  speaking-trumpet. 

**To  all  fortune  and  good  luck,  by 
the  great  Abracadabras !  What  num- 
ber was  it  that  carried  away  the  gr-r-rand 
prize  in  the  last  lottery  7  Why,  the 
one  I  recommended.  The  happy  pos- 
sessor has  already  bought  three  palaces 
and  a  country  house,  and  is  now  living 
in  two  of  them.  *  Why  did  I  not  buy 
the  ticket  myself?'  some  intelligent 
mind  may  inquire.  Because — being 
what  I  am — knowing  all  the  eood  luck 
on  this  earth,  and  capable  of  imparting 
it — did  I  prophecy  for  myself,  I  should 
get  so  rich  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  become  poor ;  and  believe  me,"  he 
laid   his   hand   on  his   breast,    "I  am 
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above  such  baseness !  Who  am  I  ? 
the  Signor  Pandolfo — commonly  known 
as  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh 
son  since  the  time  of  Father  Adam, 
who  was  a  Venetian  himself,  and  lived 
in  this  Paradise  until  the  evil  one," 
hero  the  fortune-teller  pointed  out  a 
stupid-looking  Croat  to  his  audience, 
**  who  was  the  devil,  betrayed  him." 
The  audience  laughed.  "I  have  my 
diploma  from  the  learned  college  of 
Constantinople,  countersigned  by  the 
worthy  licentiates  of  Trebizond.  This 
does  not  prevent  my  being  a  good 
Catholic — having  a  little  wife  and  pre- 
cisely seven  children — no  more  and  no 
less.  Here  is  my  license  from  the 
worthy  city  authorities,'*  here  two  Aus- 
trian spies  approached,  »*who  do  us  the 
inexpressible  honor  to  watch  over  us." 
The  spies  moved  on,  and  the  astrologer 
added,  in  a  peculiar  dialect :  "  May 
the  devil  confound  them.  As  if  we 
were  not  able  to  do  for  ourselves  and 
them,  too  !'*  Here  several  in  the  crowd 
rolled  their  eves  and  looked  inclined  to 
murder.  **  My  engagements  in  Paris, 
Pekin,  and  Padua,  having  been  com- 
pleted— liaving  foretold*  destinies  to  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America — at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  my  friends,  I  have,  at  length, 
consented  to  appear  before  you,  and  for 
a  trifling  sum — which  I  feel  sure  this 
generous  assembly  will  give  me" — here 
almost  everybody  left — "will  tell  the 
fortunes — horoscopes  of  all  and  every 
one  present.  For  instance,  that  young 
woman  there,"  Zambetto,  who  had 
swallowed  every  word,  looked  around 
the  numerous  assembly,  and  found  it 
had  dwindled  down  to  himself  and  a 
woman,  by  no  means  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth — **  that  young  woman,"  went 
on  the  man,  **  has  something  on  her 
mind,  and  may  want  my  services." 
Zambetto  examined  her  closely :  her 
eyes  were  red  from  crying.  **  My  lit- 
tle dear,"  said  the  man,  insinuatingly, 
**  step  nearer,  and  do  not  fear ;  for  to- 
day is  precisely  the  luckiest  day  in  tho 
year.  Mercury,  or  wealth,  is  in  cim- 
junction  with  the  moon,  which  means 
luck." 

**  I  shouldn't  think  it  to  be  so,"  said 
the  woman.  **  This  has  been  a  sad  day 
for  me." 

"  You  are  in  trouble,"  said  the  man, 
quite  dogmatically. 

"  Santa  Maria !  Yes,  I  am.  How  did 
you  know  that?"  inquired  the  woman. 


'*  Seek  not  to  explore  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  my  wonderful  science,"  replied 
the  seer. 

**  Any  fool  might  have  seen  that," 
thought  Zambetto. 

**  Give  me  your  right  hand,  if  you 
are  not  left-handed.  Ah  !  you  are  not 
married."  Of  course  she  was  not ;  Zam- 
betto saw  no  ring  on  her  finger.  **  It  is 
no  love  trouble  uiat  distresses  you  ?" 

*'  I  should  think  it  was  past  her  time 
for  that,"  said  Zambetto  to  himself,  as 
he  watched  the  woman,  who  held  a 
small  bundle  of  clothes  in  her  hand. 

"  You  are  about  leaving" — went  on 
the  necromancer,  putting  his  questions 
more  like  one  wanting  information  than 
able  to  impart  it. 

"  Santa  Lucia !"  cried  the  simple 
gull ;  ''  and  how  did  you  know  that^ 
too?" 

"  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  are  a 
servant,  who —  ?  " 

"  True — right  again." 

"  Be  silent.  From  your  hand  I  dis- 
cover everything.  You — are — not  a 
cook—?" 

"  Of  course  she  is  not,"  thought  Zam- 
betto, "  by  the  sign  that  her  hands  are 
free  ifrom  bum  or  scald.  Any  dunce 
could  see  that." 

**  You  are,'*  and  he  fumbled  over  her 
hand,  then  took  to  his  cards — "  you  are 
a  serving  woman — a  chambermaid —  ?'• 

"  Santa  Maria — my  knees  tremble 
under  me!"  Zambetto's  were  not  in 
the  least  bit  shaken.  The  fact  was,  his 
faith  in  fortune-telling  was  fast  on  the 
decline.  •*  The  needle-pricks  on  her 
finger  tells  her  story  sure  enough.  I, 
too,  am  a  magician,  and  could  tell  a 
miller  from  a  charcoal-merchant  by  his 
color,  straight.  I  should  have  been 
gone  some  time  a^,  if  not  for  this  wo- 
man, who,  if  she  be  not  the  lost  Nina, 
why,  may  I  never  enjoy  an  hour's  lazi- 
ness again  (San  Pantaleono,  pray  record 
that  vow  !)     Let  us  hear  more." 

**Now,"  went  on  the  oracle,  •*  you 
have  come  to  ask  me,  what  you  shall 
do?" 

•*  It  is — must  I  go  home  to  Chioggia, 
or  stay  in  Venice  ?" 

"  Why  will  you  insist  on  interrupting 
the  dictates  of  fortune  ?  This  will  settle 
the  matter."  He  let  off  a  sentence  of 
gibberish,  turned  the  sand-glass,  and 
frightened  the  woman  half  out  of  her 
wits,  by  going  through  the  needle  and 
magnet  trick,  while  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  fearful  of  seeing  the  eyH  one. 
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••Now  is  my  time,"  thought  2jam- 
betto,  as  he  deliberately  winked  at  the 
sage,  who  instaDtiy  returned  it.  Then 
took  place  a  manoeuvre,  so  purely 
Italian  as  to  require  an  explanation : 
a  hand  was  protruded  under  the  table- 
cover  with  Its  greasy  palm  stretched 
towards  Zambetto,  who  instantly  put  a 
piece  of  money  in  it  This  action,  to  the 
superficial  mind,  may  appear  an  easy 
one,  but  the  consummate  skill  exhibited 
by  the  Italian  hand,  the  subtle  panto- 
mime displayed  by  the  fingers,  carries 
the  buon-mano  to  tne  highest  pinnacle  of 
artistic  excellence — in  fact,  it  is  an 
inspiration.  Zambetto  whispered,  *^  Her 
name  is  Nina,  she  lived  with  a  lady 
near  the  Ca  d*oro ;  tell  her  she  mu^t 
obey  me  implicitly.  Your  wonderful 
art  has,  doubtlessly,  informed  you  of 
this  natural  consequence,  and  I  am 
simply  advancing  the  dictates  of  for- 
tune." 

**  Of  course  you  are,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  tho  seer  was  quick-witted,  im- 
perturbable, and  instantly  took  his  cue. 

**  Approach,  Nina,  and  fear  not  your 
mistress."  ''Lelia"  whispered  Zam- 
betto, **  Lelia,  **  went  on  the  man," 
has  lost  in  you  a  faithful  servant.  The 
Ca  d'nro  is  desolate  without  Nina,  the 
mistress's  canaries  and  lap-dog — " 

•*  Poor  Sancho  "  uttered  Uie  woman, 
"  such  a  silky  hide — " 

**And  a  beautiful  tail,  are  miser- 
able without  you.  But  do  not  weep ; 
such  kind  hearts  as  yours  meet  their 
due  rewards.  Now,  recollect  ^ye 
thmgs:  beware  of  the  white  man, 
never  cross  water  without  care,  or 
touch  fire  heedlessly,  and,  above  all, 
always  munificently  reward  any  one 
who  does  you  a  service,  and  most 
particularly  myself,"  he  held  out  his 
band,  Nina  dropped  a  coin  in  it,  *'and 
lastly,  in  a  few  moments  you  will  meet 
with  a  young  man — I  see  him  now 
— that  young  gentleman  who  is  so 
intently  looking  at  the  show-picture,  of 
the  crocodile  of  the  Nile  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  an  elephant,  over  the  way 
there— he  will  join  you,  and,  all  you  have 
to  do  is,  to  put  yourself  entirely  under 
his  guidance;  and  now,  farewell — " 
and  the  seer  packed  up  his  traps  and 
moved  on  in  search  of  new  customers. 

Nina  stood  still  with  her  mouth  wide 
«»pen,  awaiting  fortune,  which  presented 
itself  in  the  shape  of  Zambetto,  who 
politely  introduced  himself  by  ofForine 
a  piece  of  nougat.     He  kindly  invited 


her  to  see  the  crocodile  (which  proved 
to  be  a  small  stuffed  lizard) ;  took  her 
into  every  booth  and  show ;  made  her 
laugh  with  his  funny  sallies;  treated 
her  to  fruit,  and  won  her  heart  by  the 
gift  of  a  gilt  cross  with  a  bead  neck- 
lace ;  and,  towards  evening,  the  most 
implicit  confidence  being  attained,  they 
sauntered  arm-in-arm  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Ca  d*oro.  As  they  passed 
her  house  at  nightfall,  Nina  said  with 
a  sigh,  **  Poor  little  dog,  this  is  his 
supper-time  :  I  do  believe  he  is  seated 
now  at  the  kitchen  window  waiting  for 
me,  the  dear  creature  misses  me ;"  she 
pointed  to  a  little  white  spot  moving  on 
a  window-ledge. 

**  I  must  have  that  dog,'*  said  Zam- 
betto, as  he  raised  himself  on  tip-too 
towards  something  which  gave  a 
snarl. 

*'  He  will  bite  you,"  cried  Nina. 

•*  Nina,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  have  that  dog,  your  whole 
fortune  depends  on  it — ."  Had  Zambet- 
to ordered  the  woman  to  walk  into  the 
canal,  she  would  have  done  so.  Spread- 
ing out  her  apron,  she  coaxed  the  doff 
to  the  edge  of  the  window,  and,  allured 
by  a  piece  of  candy,  he  sprung  into 
her  arms ;  Zambetto  pounced  on  him, 
put  him  struggling  in  his  cap,  and 
Sancho  was  borne  m  triumph  over  the 
bridge. 

"Please,  your  signore,"  said  Zam- 
betto to  his  master,  **  I  have  imposed 
upon  myself  the  responsible  duty  of 
major-domo  ;  it  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  your  excellency's  grandeur  to  be 
without  the  necessary  retinue  of  ser- 
vants; your  lordship's  serving  is  pro- 
digious, and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  Uy 
procure  this  experienced  person  to 
look  after  your  honor's  linen.  Tho  fami- 
ly she  has  been  living  with,  will,  doubt- 
less, give  her  tho  preference.  Nina, 
approach  and  salute  your  master ;  but 
here,  your  grace,  I  have  something  else 
of  great  importance ;"  he  held  out  his 
cap,  which  appeared  very  animated. 
**  The  pigeons  of  Venice  are  probably 
the  most  stupid  animals  in  the  world, 
and  know  nothing  better  than  to  fly  to 
the  Piazza  San  Marco,  and  gobble  com 
all  day;  but,  here,  I  have  a  bird  of 
another  feather — pray,  sir,  regard  my 
cap  in  the  light  of  a  cage,"  and  he 
tumbled  out  Sancho,  who  danced  about 
delighted  at  his  liberty,  dividing  hi.-* 
caresses  between  Nina  and  hor  new 
master;   Zambetto  went  on,  "  tho  dog 
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has  already  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance,  and   that   is    significant.'* 

**But,  Zambetto,"  interrupted  his 
master,  **  though  I  certainly  take  Nina 
under  my  charge,  I  cannot  approve  of 
Sancho ;  it  seems  to  me  rather  like  a 
theft.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  hare 
taken  such  a  liberty." 

*'  A  theft  ?  Most  illustrious  master, 
is  it  possible  you  can  call  this  master- 
piece of  genius  by  so  harsh  a  name  ? 
Softly  ;  at  the  Teatro  Malibran,  I  have 
seen  moral  pieces  conducted  to  the 
happy  climax,  virtue  rewarded,  vice 
punished,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
solely  through  the  agency  of  dogs — the 
buflfo-dog  in  the  troupe  was  positively 
touching,  and  never  'failed  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  appreciating 
cognoscenti.  1  have  serious  intentions 
of  becoming  an  impressaiio  myself, 
and  this  is  my  first  attempt ;  recollect, 
Canova  carved  his  first  lion  in  a  pound 
of  butter,  and  you  could  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  freeze  this  first  ray  of  my 
aspiring  talent,  and  you  my  patron. 
Constituting  myself  director  of  your 
lughness's  theatrical  troupe,  I  have  en- 
gaged Sancho  as  first  star.  We  will 
proceed  as  follows  :  Sancho  must  stay 
here  to-night,  we  will  treat  him  as  we 
would  a  tenor,  fondle  him,  stuff  him 
with  cakes  and  sugar-plums,  and  he 
would  be  an  ungrateful  brute  did  he 
forget  it.  Nina's  skill  will  now  come 
into  play,  she  will  make  a  pocket  in  his 
velvet  collar,  and  Sancho  has  the  glori- 
ous rdle  of  bearer  of  dispatches.  To- 
morrow there  is  a  hue-and-cry  for  San- 
cho ;  then  devolves  on  me  the  duty  of 
returning  him.  With  a  little  training, 
Sancho  will  undertake  the  journey  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  draw  a  delighted 
audience  on  both  sides  of  the  canal. 
Important  business  now  requiring  my 
presence,  I  have  the  honor  of  wishing 
you  a  good  evening,'*  and,  with  a  low 
bow,  Zambetto  went  away,  directing  his 
steps  towards  the  Cafe  Quadri,  the  re- 
sort of  the  Austrian  officers. 

IV. 

Next  morning,  Zambetto  presented 
himself  at  the  opposite  house;  boldly 
asking  for  the  lady  I^lia,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  her  presence. 

"Please  your  ladyship — "  he  paused, 
and  thought,  **  I  wonder  if  she  has  ever 
seen  a  piece  of  Goldoni's  ;  I  am  afraid 
not;"  then,  thinking  it  best  to  come  to 
the  point,  he  said,  **  I  am  the  bearer  of 


a  precious  freight ;  my  master,  an  illus 
trious  artist — "  here  he  stopped,  and 
watched  the  effect,  **  a  second  Titian, 
has  been  devoting  himself  to  animal- 
painting,  of  late.  By  the  strangest 
accident  in  the  world,  one  of  those  little 
Bolognese  dogs,  all  white,  with  a  black 
muzzle — " 

'*  Sancho — ^have  you  found  him  ?"  in- 
terrupted the  lady. 

♦*  Allow  me— this  dog,  who  prides 
himself  on  his  breed,  observed  that  some 
one  was  taking  his  portrait — the  fact  is, 
every  one  in  this  house  is  of  particular 
interest  to  my  master — well,  the  dog 
very  naturally  said  to  himself,  *  I  trust 
the  artist  will  do  me  justice,  for  he  looks 
like  a  real  gentleman ;  but,  alas !  now  that 
Nina  has  been  sent  away,  she  will  not 
take  me  any  more ;'  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  he  determined,  last  night,  to  look 
for  himself;  and — see  what  instinot! 
— he  crossed  the  bridge  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  my  master's  house; 
imagine  his  joy  at  finding  his  faithful 
Nina  there  ;  satisfied  with  the  aocoraoj 
of  his  portrait,  he  requested  me  to  re- 
turn him  this  morning.**  Here,  he  shook 
his  cap,  which  Sancho  left  even  with 
reluctance,  so  well  had  he  been  taught 
his  lesson. 

"  You  are  his  servant — have  you  no 
word  from  him?'*  she  said,  apparently 
intent  on  the  dog. 

**  Her  education  has  been  neglectedt 
I  must  act  as  prompter.  I  wonder  what 
makes  Sancho  pull  so  at  his  collar,'* 
said  Zambetto,  innocently,  **  something 
must  have  been  done  with  it !" 

**  Pray  be  quick — we  may  be  inter- 
rupted ;  I  do  not  understand.*' 

**  Sancho  is  the  post — Sancho  will  be 
allowed  to  play  at  dusk,  and  Sancho  will 
find  himself  occasionally  on  the  other 
side."  All  this  was  said  very  mysterious- 
ly, and,  with  a  knowing  look,  Zambetto 
left,  saying  to  himself,  as  he  traversed 
the  long  entry,  **  Gk>ldoni  I  Pshaw,  he 
has  fallen  in  my  estimation.  Here  haT8 
I,  Zambetto,  combined  human  gensos 
with  animal  instinct;  I  was  certainly 
intended  for  a  dramatic  author,  and 
must  take  to  writing  pieces ;  there  is  bat 
one  small  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  that 
is,  that  I  can*t  handle  a  quill — **  his 
soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  clank 
of  a  sabre,  and  an  Austrian  officer  in 
full  uniform  jostled  against  him. 

**  Ass,  stupid  fellow,  sapperment,  thou 
hast  stumbled  against  me.  What  art 
thou  doing  here?*'    roared    an   angry 
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voice.  Zambetto  stood  cap  in  hand. 
**  Oh,  my  general,  a  thousand  pardons. 
Now  for  the  drubbing,"  said  Zambetto 
to  himself,  as  he  saw  the  officer  raise 
his  whip ;  for,  though  a  horse  in  Venice 
is  quite  as  unusual  as  a  whale  in  Lon- 
don, a  whip  is  an  Austrian  officer's  ne- 
cessity. 

**  Speak  out,  thou  thief,  there  have 
been  some  mysterious  goings  on  here 
lately,  and,  by  my  soul,  I  have  seen  your 
face  before.'' 

**  One  of  my  brothers,'*  suggested 
Zambetto. 

•*No — I  saw  thee  yesterday.  Be- 
ware, I  shall  make  short  work  of  this — 
a  file  of  men — make  ready — fire — d'ye 
understand.'* 

*"  It  is  all  over  with  me,"  thought 
Zambetto.  **0h  for  a  simple  drub- 
bbg  !*'  He  trembled  in  every  limb.  **  I 
came  here,  your  honor,  on  purpose  to 
fiod  yau — I  saw  you  last  evening  at  the 
caf^  and — " 

'*  Ah,  thou  hast  been  foUowing  me — I 
am  rlad  to  know  that." 

"We  were  going  the  same  way — you 
were  taking  a  tutti-frutti — it  might  have 
been  a  sorbet — " 

"Thou  art  inventing  some  story." 

*'  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  it  was 
a  cup  of  coffee.  I  said  to  myself,  what 
a  pity  a  gallant  gentleman  like  your- 
self, in  such  an  elegant  uniform,  should 
be  to  hasty.** 

"Now  I  remember  me,  there  was 
some  one  skulking  under  the  shade  of 
the  arcade  near  my  table,  and,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  thou  art  the  very 
same  person  that  came  this  way  last 
evening,  with  a  servant  woman.*' 

"  It  18  op  with  me,'*  thought  Zambet- 
to, *'  all  talent  is  useless  here.  Yes," 
be  said,  "  my  cousin." 

*'  NinaT*  cried  the  officer,  catching 
fast  hold  of  him. 

"  My  comedy  will  be  a  tragedy,"  said 
Zambettto  internally  ;  *'  yes,  my  cousin 
Nina.  By  the  strangest  accident  in  the 
world  (Zambetto  always  preluded  his 
improvisatious  in  this  way),  I  met  her 
yesterday.  I  am  a  poor  lad  from  Chiog- 
gia,  and  wanted  to  see  my  relative.  I 
roand  her,  and  she  invited  me  to  sup 
with  her—** 

"  She  has  ^t  a  place,  then  ?" 

"  *  The  devil  take  my  stupid  tongue. 
I  am  miserable,  and  deserve  to  be  hissed. 
Not  the  least  bit  up  in  my  part' — indeed, 
your  honor,  I  am  not  capable  of  saying; 
if  yon  call  a  garret  a  place — faugh  !" 


**  An  artist's — a  painter's  studio— 
exactly !" 

*' Worse  and  worse — he  is  the  grand 
inquisitor  in  person,"  he  thought 
**May  be  so — it  looked  miserable,  and 
smelt  of  paint — it  was  disgusting  to  see 
the  poverty  of  the  place." 

**  I  have  caught  the  liar — if  the  artist 
be  so  miserable,  how  can  he  afford  to 
hire  Nina?'* 

**  Ouch  !'*  said  Zambetto  to  himself, 
then  added  boldly,  "  a  model,  your 
signore." 

"  Thou  art  prevaricating,  rascal.  Nina 
is  neither  young,  nor  well-made." 

"  Perhaps  not  to  you,  sir ;  but  these 
painters,  you  know,  have  such  queer 
tastes— only  look  at  the  ugly  pictures 
they  make,  sometimes.  Now  I  had  a 
great  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  frightful 
to  see,  hump-backed,  bandy-legged, 
cross-eyed,  and  yet — '* 

*'To  the  devil  with  your  uncle,"  an- 
grily interrupted  the  officer,  curling  his 
red  moustache.  "  Halloah,  some  one — 
take  this  feUow  to  the  guard-house." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  cried  Zambetto  on  his 
ki^s,  "I  will  confess  all.  Nina  in- 
duced me  to  come  to  Venice,  promised 
me  service  with  the  noble  family  she 
live^jrith ;  ima^ne  my  surprise  when  I 
fond  her  out  uf  place — I,  a  poor  igno- 
rant lad — simple  and  inexperienced. 
She  told  me  her  sorrows,  her  mistress, 
who  adores  you  (I  was  not  to  tell  you 
that),  had  determined  to  surprise  you, 
by  presenting  you  with  her  portrait. 
But  how  to  get  it  done,  that  was  the 
question.  Nina,  who  is  a  great  busy- 
body, found  out  a  poor  old  devil  of  a 
painter  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
— ^round  the  comer,  I  believe,  who  could 
paint  it — even  without  her  ladyship's 
having  to  go  to  him." 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee.'* 

"  Why,  your  honor,  the  canal  is  nar- 
row, and  at  the  window — '* 

"  Ah,  I  have  thee  again — ^thou  saidst 
around  the — " 

*'  I  meant  opposite,  then—since  I  must 
tell  everything." 

"  But  if  he  be  so  old,  how  can  he  see 
so  far?" 

"  Nina  says  he  must  be  eighty — if  he 
be  a  day ;  but  with  the  modem  improve- 
ments— a  telescope,  for  instance — ** 

'*  Can  this,  then,  account  for  hor 
having  been  at  her  window  so  much  of 
late  ?  Now  finish  thy  story,  and  if  it 
be  not  true — Potz-tausend  .'^^ 

**  The  portrait  was  almost  finished — 
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Nina  basyin^  herself  about  it,  taking 
over,  now  and  then,  a  dress,  or  an  orna- 
ment for  the  painter  to  look  at ;  in  fact, 
Nina  was  to  have  received  a  little  com- 
mission for  the  job — when  crack,  she  is 
sent  away  on  suspicion  of  carrying  on 
an  intrigue.  She  has  sent  me  to  ex- 
plain,\ind  to  beg  for  her  return.  Nina's 
presence  at  the  painter's  last  night  may 
bo  accounted  for — she  wont  there  with 
the  firm  intention  of  tearing  his  old  eyes 
out,  for  having  made  her  lose  her 
place  ;  and  the  painter  is  in  a  bad  way 
himself — the  picture  almost  finished, 
ho  is  at  the  cost  of  his  paint  and  labor. 
How  people  got  into  these  kind  of 
scrapes  is  most  wonderful !" 

'*  Ah — indeed !  Thy  story  wants 
confirmation  —  ocular  demonstration." 
He  released  Zambetto's  collar,  who  had 
ideas  of  a  precipitate  retreat.  *•  I  must 
see  this  picture — find  out  this  painter." 

**  Oh,  your  si^ore,  would  you  spoil 
a  surprise  ?'*  said  Zainbetto,  who  had 
been  congratulating  himself  upon  his 
escape,  and  now  found  himself  in  the 
worst  of  predicaments.  He  was  anxious 
to  conclude  the  conversation  :  "let  mo 
find  Nina  and  tell  her  she  is  forgiven." 

**  Where  is  this  woman  ?" 

"  At  our  grandmother's,  who  hires  out 
the  chairs  in  the  church  of  San  Cristo- 
foro,"  replied  Zambetto,  naming  the 
furthest  point  from  where  they  stood. 
**May  I  run  and  tell  her  I  have  sued 
for  pardon — that  your  excellency  has 
forgiven  her  ?  Oh,*'  hero  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  gush  of  feeling,  "  you  look 
so  good !  '* 

**  I  will  consider  about  it ;  as  to  thy- 
self, I  intend  to  keep  ye  here."  Zam- 
betto had  been  gradually  sideling  to  the 
slippery  stops  leading  to  the  canal. 
**  To-morrow  wo  will  go  to  this  painter's ; 
thou  shalt  show  the  way.  Now — for- 
ward, march,  go  into  the  house  ;  I  will 
find  work  for  tiiee.-' 

Much  against  his  will,  Zambetto  was 
obliged  to  make  a  volt-face.  He  turned 
on  his  heel,  imitating  the  stiff  motions 
of  a  recruit,  showed  great  awkward- 
ness, and,  after  a  complicated  stumble 
which  terminated  in  a  trip,  shd,  with  a 
great  splash  and  cry,  into  tlie  canal. 

To  fall  into  the  canal  in  Venice  is  of 
about  as  much  moment  as  to  stumble  in 
a  street,  and  Zambetto  managed  to 
reach  the  step  again,  and,  dripping  like 
a  Triton,  approached  the  o^cer.  who 
roared  at  his  mishap. 

*'  Laugh  on,  your  grace,  if  it  amuses 


you,"  Zambetto's  teeth  imitated  a  pair  of 
castanets ;  **  especially  as  I  might  have 
been  drowned,  not  knowing  how  to 
swim.  I  am  wet  to  the  skin,  and  am 
sure  to  get  the  ague,  which  I  have  just 
recovered  from — ^my  new  clothes  spoilt, 
too !  Pray,  allow  me  to  hasten  to  B17 
dear  grandmother's,  who  will  give  me  a 
change  of  clothing — I  will  be  back  in  a 
twinkling — so  anxious  am  I  to  euifiT 
your  lordship's  service." 

**  I  give  thee  half  an  hour  to  be  back 
in,  thou  clumsy  lout — if  thou  art  not 
hero  by  that  time  the  police  shall  find 
thee.  Now  off  with  thee,  and  remem- 
ber I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with  !" 

Zambetto  was  released,  and,  taking  to 
his  legs,  described  a  circuitous  route* 
which  evidently  showed  that  he  knew 
how  to  go  through  Venice  on  the  hottest 
day  in  the  shade ;  taking  one  of  those 
small  canals,  called  viu  which  are  so 
puzzling,  in  five  minutes  he  was  with 
his  master. 

**  Viva !"  he  cried,  endeavoring  to  put 
the  best  face  on  the  matter,  and  to  hide 
his  own  chagrin,  **  I  have  done  it — suc- 
ceeded— got  a  ducking  instead  of  a 
cudgeling — an  effect  always  lost  on  the 
stage ;"  and  he  told  his  story,  describing 
what  had  happened  as  a  master-pieoe 
of  genius  on  his  part,  expecting  every 
moment  to  feel  the  anger  of  his  master 
which  displayed  itself  in  his  anziooa 
countenance. 

**  You  have  ruined  us — you  have  spofl- 
cd  all,  through  excess  of  zeal!"  cried 
Vandyke,  repeating  Talleyrand. 

'*  Who,  I,  your  signoro  ?  I  feel  hurt 
— ^Imrt  as  to  my  amour-propre  of  an 
artist.  Is  this  the  way  I  am  received, 
in  return  for  serving  two  masters  7  I 
who  have  brought  about  this  charming 
imbroglio  !  I  have  simply  capped  the 
climax.  I  never  could  stand  the  long 
comedy — give  me,  I  say,  the  present 
action  of  the  moment,  the  instanter  in- 
spiration. To-morrow  must  see  the 
end  of  this,  and  if  my  advice  is  to 
be  taken — "  hero  Zambetto  was  silent, 
probably  in  the  act  of  arranging  some* 
clever  denouement,  when  he  observed 
his  master,  whose  pen  was  flying  over 
a  sheet  of  paper.  These  were  the  con- 
tents of  the  note : 

"  Dearest  Lelia: — Wo  are  diflcovcrod— 
Zambetto  hrw  unwittingly  betrayed  ns.  Bat 
one  oou^e  is  left — to  me,  at  least — ^for  to*nior* 
row  the  ix>lice  will  b«j  on  my  tracet ;  how  I 
have  osfftptHi  them  bo  fur  is  a  miracle.  I  en- 
trent  voa,  Lelia,  if  you  lovemc,  bo  to-morrow, 
ut  half  pant  iiiiK'  o'clock,  nt  your  door.  laball 
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be  in  a  fpondola  awaiting  yoa.  Do  not  shrink 
at  this  bold  proposaL  I  implore  you  read  on. 
Your  noble  spirit  shudders  at  this  apparent 
Mcapadt,  joVL  think  it  wonld  disgrace  your 
fatbor's  iame.  Your  father's,  Lelia,  is  a  sacred 
name,  rerered  by  all  generoas  Italian  hearts, 
and  you  are  the  true  daughter  of  such  a  man  ; 
for  I^  too,  can  appreciate  his  worth.  Yes.  dear- 
rat,  in  Vienna  I  had  an  interview  with  him. 
Was  it  through  disintereatednetis  7  I  dare 
not  answer.  Your  fond  name  was  mentioned 
—hallowed  by  a  father's  affection — as  a  rea- 
Mn  for  his  remaining,  and  vet  I  urged  his 
I  bad  wronged  not  tell  him  I  Knew  you — how 
flight  I  dared  you — I  trembled  beforo  him. 
Your  father,  after  a  thousand  perils,  has  left 
Austria,  and  is,  before  this  (Qod  willing; ,  in 
America,  with  my  own  father,  in  my  own 
dear  homo.  There,  Lelin,  you  have  my  secret : 
one  I  would  have  withheld.  I  should  have 
awaited  until  your  father's  own  hand  had  in- 
formed yon  of  his  escape.  But  believe  me, 
the  present  danger  which  awaits  you,  Lelia, 
I  would  not  impoee  upon  your  womanly  foars 
— alaal  1  have  certam  information,  that  the 
iaperial  government,  inoenecd  at  tneir  prey 
having  eluded  them,  bcliove  you  to  nave 
plottea  his  cecape,  and  intend  you  as  their 
■est  vietim.  This  alone  may  oxcnso  my  an- 
Bouncing  that  which  I  daro  to  hope*  mav 
bat  prove  the  affection  and  respect  in  whicJa 
I  bold  you  and  yours." 

'•Now,  Zambetto," hurriedly  said  his 
master,  **  take  this,  and  swear  to  give 
it  to  the  signorina.'*  Zambetto,  scared 
by  the  earDOstuess  of  his  manner, 
dropped  on  his  knoo,  uncovered  hia 
head,  and  swore  a  solemn  oath — for  once 
he  was  thoroughly  sincere. 

'*  You  must  find  moans  to  come  here 
by  twelve  o'clock  to-night." 

^  If  I  have  to  jump  out  of  the  win- 
dow in  the  canal,  I  will  be  here,"  and, 
from  the  earnestness  of  bis  manner,  it 
was  probable  ho  would  have  done  so ; 
then,  relapsing  iuto  his  old  style,  he 
inquired,  **does  your  honor  take  the 
rest  of  this  play  in  his  own  hands  ?" 

•*  Yes,"  was  the  short,  decisive  an- 
swer; his  master  was  iu  no  playful 
mood. 

*'  I  stin  have  a  part  on  the  other 
Mde — that  of  an  idiot,"  Zambetto  put 
on  an  asinine  expression — **and  now 
I  most  be  off,"  and,  rapidly  putting  on 
his  old  clothes,  Zambetto  made  a 
voToge  in  ck^-sag,  for  the  opposite 
side.  At  twenre  o'clock,  Zambetto  re- 
tomed  to  his  first  master.  He  had 
managed  to  smuggle  the  note  to  tho 
ftijc:norina«  by  means  of  Sancho.  She 
had  not  appeared  at  dinner — this  he 
hod  fnym  the  servants,  whose  oonfi- 
d«>DGe  he  had  gained  as  Nina's  cousin. 
He  bad  had  great  difficulties  in  slipping 
oot ;  bat  harins;  made  love  to  the  cook, 
sbft  hod  loaned  him  the   koy  of  the 
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back  entrance.  The  Austrian  had 
watched  him  closely  all  day,  and  had 
worked  him  to  death  ;  what  with  clean- 
ing his  arms,  and  pipo-claying  his  ac- 
coutrements, he  was  ready  to  drop — 
besides,  the  work  was  degrading. 

*' Enough,"  said  Vanc^ke;  **  now 
Zambetto,  I  have  a  last  servioe  to  ank 
of  you.  A  gondola  and  two  oars- 
men— " 

*•  My  master,"  interrupted  Zambetto, 
**  I  see — I  understand,"  and  he  looked 
disappointed;  "if  there  is  anythbg 
that  breaks  my  heart,  it  is  this — you 
have  exactly  stolen  from  me  the  very 
plan  I  was  concocting.  Two  cousins 
of  mine  are  famous  oarsmen.  They 
have  carried  away  many  a  prize  at  the 
Christmas  races.  They  are  now  engaged 
in  tho  foreign  importation,  that  is  to 
say,  without  permission  of  the  dogana. 
This  is  just  the  time  I  can  find  them ;  for, 
like  honest  men,  they  are  asleep  with 
their  wives  and  children." 

''They  must  be  stationed  in  the 
neighborhood  at  half- past  nine  o'clock 
to-morrow.  Can  they  be  depended 
upon  ?" 

''I  tell  you  they  are  my  mother's 
nephews,"  said  Zambetto  with  pride, 
♦*  you  will  know  the  gondola— an  old 
one,  and  rusty,  my  cap  will  hang  over 
the  iron-beak." 

**  I  put  all  trust  in  you — give  them 
this,"  and  he  gave  the  stripling  a  punie 
containing  a  fittle  Venetian  fortune. 

*'  I  am  off,"  cried  Zambetto. 

**  Stop.  Poor  Zambetto,"  and  hist 
master  took  his  hand ;  *'  I  have  not  done 
with  you,  this  is  for  yourself,"  and  he 
gave  Zambetto  what  made  his  eye«; 
glisten — enough  money  to  allow  him  to 
be  lazy  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

**You  must  manage  to  make  your 
escape  to-night." 

**  I  most  humbly  beg  to  differ.  Did 
I  leave  the  scene  so  soon,  it  would  be 
a  false  sortie — and  all  is  lost.  I  must 
return  to  my  master,  I  have  other 
plans,  leave  to-morrow  to  me — and 
now,  addio !" 

**  Zambetto,  you  may  not  see  me 
again."  Zambetto  paused  a  moment, 
then  burst  into  tears  ;  fumbling  in  \\\k 
bosom,  he  drew  out  two  things,  one  an 
amulet,  carefully  sewn  up  in  a  bit  of 
silk,  worn  and  dirty ;  the  other  was  a 
thin  blade  of  steel,  sharp  as  a  needle, 
pliant  as  an  osier,  corded  around  ono 
end,  to  servo  as  a  handle.  **Tak« 
these,"  he  said,  *'  this  is  a  holy  relic, " 
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he  kiss(^d  tho  charm,  '*  it  will  protect 
you — keep  off  tho  evil  eye  ;  as  to  this. 
Ahem !  Should  an  accident  happen 
with  it,  why,  kiss  tho  relic  afterwards." 

*'Zambetto,  will  you  come  with 
me?" 

'*  Impossible  I  Yours  is  a  land  of 
black  men ;  how  you  became  white  is  a 
miracle  to  me.  You  have  no  canals, 
no  gondolas,  no  Punchinello,  no  soft 
music  on  tho  water,  no  glorious  sun, 
no  mellow  moon,  no  inspiration,  your 
dialect  would  spoil  my  teeth.  No  car- 
nival, not  an  intrigue,  not  even  lazi- 
ness !  I  could  never  succeed  there ; 
vou  do  not  even  understand  the  Lazzis  ! 
r  must  be  gone.  I  shall  pray  for  you, 
addio  !  addio  !"  and  he  glided  out. 

V. 

Next  morning,  Venice  was  dull  and 
gloomy.  The  cornices,  mouldings,  and 
balustrades  of  its  many  palaces  look- 
ed damp  and  black  in  tho  pouring  rain. 
There  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  water 
in  Venice,  but,  during  one  of  these 
never-ceasing  storms,  that  frequently 
occur  (rendering  the  queen  of  the  seas 
the  most  unwholesome  of  cities),  water 
seems  a  melancholy  superfluity. 

"  Ah,  scum  of  tho  earth,  thou  art 
there  at  last,"  said  the  ecuyer,  as 
Zambetto  stood  before  him,  chocolate 
tra}'  in  hand. 

**  Yes,  your  grace.*'  replied  Zambet- 
to, "  I  have  dared  to  bring  up  my  most 
magnificent  master's  morning  meal — " 
Zambetto  always  dashed  into  the  alli- 
terative, when  he  got  a  chance.  "  I  have 
made  it  myself,  which  may  account 
for  my  not  having  as  yet  answered 
my  commander's  call.  At  the  same  time, 
allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  we  have 
an  engagement  this  morning."  Just 
then,  the  chamber  clock  struck  nine. 

'*  True,"  said  the  officer,  blowing  at 
his  chocolate  ;  "  scoundrel,  how  hot  this 
is  I     Hast  seen  Nina?'* 

"  Yes,  your  grace.  She  is  over- 
come, I  am  overcome,  all  are,  at  your 
gentle  forgiveness,  your  sweetness  of 
temper.*' 

**  Hold  thy  tongue  and  bring  me  my 
boots,"  and  he  got  up  and  neared  the 
window;  in  a  second,  Zambetto  was 
back  with  a  pair  of  high  military  boots, 
adorned  with  gorgeous  cavalry  spurs. 

"  Thou  idiot,  is  a  horse  necessary 
to  cross  over  the  way  with  ?"  and  he 
threw  them  at  Zambotto's  head.  The 
latters  object  was  attained,  the  ecuy- 


er*s  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
the  window,  and  bestowed  on  himself. 
At  last  the  Austrian  was  booted,  and, 
wrapping  himself  in  his  military 
cloak,  bidding  Zambetto  precede  him, 
they  went  out,  and  crossed  the  bridge, 
some  half-dozen  houses  lower  down. 

"  This  way,  your  signore,  this  is  the 
road,"  officiously  cried  Zambetto,  as 
loud  as  he  could,  as  he  led  the  officer  a 
slippery  walk,  along  the  six-inch  path 
skirting  the  small  canal  leading  to  the 
back  of  Vandyke's  house. 

''  What  a  chance  to  tumble  him 
over,"  thought  Zambetto,  "  but  no." 
He  opened  a  small  door. 

"  Fellow,  thou  art  taking  me  up  the 
servants'  entrance." 

"  Is  there  any  other?  I  know  but 
this,"  and  he  proceeded  to  walk  up 
stairs  with  the  officer  at  his  heels  :  tho 
narrow  stairs  joined  the  landing  of  the 
third  story.  Vandyke's  door  was  on  tho 
jar,  Zambetto  stumbled  against  it,  and 
clo.sed  it. 

"  Awkward  booby  !  Is  it  to  the  top 
of  tho  house  thou  art  taking  me  ?" 

•*  To  the  first  story,  counting  down- 
wards. Are  your  excellency's  illustri* 
ous  legs  tired  ?  Here  we  are  at  last." 
They  had  come  to  one  of  those  stranee 
old  attics  of  a  Venetian  house,  all  con- 
webbed  and  begrimed  with  the  dust  of 
years. 

**  It  is  dark  hero." 

•»  Yes,"  replied  Zambetto,  "  but  it  will 
soon  be  lights"  and  he  opened  a  window 
looking  on  the  canal,  and,  peering  down- 
wards, saw  his  old  master's  gondola 
shoot  across  the  canal ;  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  joy. 

'*  What  art  thou  about  ?  Is  this  tho 
door  of  this  cursed  painter?"  ho  pointed 
to  a  door  surmounted  by  a  small  open 
window. 

**  Exactly.  Now,  your  highness,  I 
will  go  first  and  announce;  for  these 
poor  devils  of  artists,  in  raw  weather 
like  this,  stay  abed  all  day,  to  saTO 
fuel  ;'*  and,  with  a  knock  at  the  door, 
which  had  no  answer,  Zambetto,  appa 
rently,  ventured  to  open  it  on  the  craok 
and  sHdo  in. 

A  minute  elapsed,  and  the  ecuyer 
began  to  storm  with  impatience;  nwe 
minutes  passed,  and,  with  no.  little 
difficulty,  he  burst  into  the  room,  upset 
ting  a  barricade  of  old  pictures  which 
Zambetto  had  improvised.  Zambetto 
was  before  an  old  easel,  engaged,  with 
a  piece  of  charcoal,   making  a  roogh 
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sketch  upon  the  back  of  an  antiquated 
picture.  The  ecuyer  looked  around 
nim,  and,  se^rnf:  no  painter,  cried, 
**  Thou  hound — thou  traitor,  thou  hast 
deceived  me,  thou  shalt  rot  in  prison  for 
this/'  and,  foaming  with  rage,  ho  made 
towards  Zambetto,  who,  eluding  him  as 
quick  as  thought,  shut  to  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  threw  the  key  out  of  the 
window. 

**  Thou  shalt  have  the  cavaUUo  !*  I 
will  have  thee  scourged  to  death  !"  and 
he  made  at  him  ;  the  room  (Vandyke's 
luml>er  room)  was  large,  and  Zambetto 
eajtily  escaped  him,  flying  about  with 
the  agility  of  a  deer,  funibling,  at  the 
Fame  time,  in  his  breast,  as  if  for  some- 
thing. "  It  is  well  for  thee,  pig,  that  I 
have  given  away  my  stiletto,  or  I  would 
flesh  my  maiden  coup  in  thy  fat,"  re- 
torted Zambetto,  throwing  off  all  dis- 
guise. **  Is  it  thou,  vile  butcher,  car- 
rion devourer,  miller,  f  that  feed  on  the 
flour  of  ground  women  and  children's 
bones,  that  would  think  to  catch  me  ?  I 
was  apprenticed  five  years  to  a  monti- 
banco^  an  honester  craft  than  thine;  and 
tboa  couldst  not  touch  me  if  thou  didst 
thy  best;  thon  hast  sucked  so  much 
blood  that  thou  art  as  elastic  as  a  gorged 
leech.  Thou  old  pantalonc^  how  thou 
blowest,"  here  Zamoetto,  just  dodging  a 
powerful  blow  made  at  him,  with  the  hea- 
ry  easel,  went  through  the  flutter  of  feet 
of  the  arUcchino.  *'  That  is  not  in  our 
game  of  tag,  thou  pudding  kaiserlich  ; 
see  thy  portrait,  thou  hast  tumbled  it 
down — thy  picture  with  ass's  ears — and 
I  am  thy  artist,  thou  blood  clot  of 
Mgherri.^*l  Zambetto's  caricature  was 
neither  a  Gavarni  nor  a  Leach,  though 
displaying  some  artistic  merit  Zam- 
betto then  commenced  describing  circles 
around  him,  like  the  eastern  hero  in  the 
Talisman ;  he  was,  however,  gradually 
getting  cornered— the  officer  having 
changed  his  tactics  by  means  of  the 
easel,  holding  it  like  a  bar  before  him  ; 
be  was  driving  his  agile  enemy  to  the 
wall.  *•  There,  vile  slave,"  cried  the 
officer,  **  it  is  well  for  thee  that,  for  the 


first  time  in  Venice,  I  have  mislaid  my 
pistols." 

**  They  heated  thy  chocolate,  brute,'' 
responded  Zambetto,  giving  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  door  ;  then,  tightening  the 
strap  around  his  waist  and  crouching 
under  the  approaching  bar,  with  nimblo 
feet  he  suddenly  sprang  upwards,  and 
disappeared  like  an  antelope  through 
the  small  oriole  window  over  the  door. 

**  Ouff !"  he  cried,  as  he  landed  on  all 
fours,  and,  clutching  at  the  banister, 
just  prevented  a  fall  of  some  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  marble  pavement  be- 
low. **  Not  even  a  blanket  to  catch  me 
in ;  what  a  jump ;  Pierrot  has  surpassed 
himself,  and,  at  last^  I  am  up  to  the 
character,  though  it  partook  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  melo-drama  than  I  cared 
for.  Pound  on,  thou  fat  bloodhound,  it 
will  take  thee  an  hour  to  burst  open  the 
door;"  and,  overcoming  the  immense 
desire  of  climbing  up  to  the  window  and 
uttering  some  other  parting  politeness, 
he  sped  down  stairs.  His  master's 
room  was  empty,  he  rushed  to  the  canal, 
and,  far  off  through  the  mist,  his  expe- 
rienced eye  saw  a  gondola  just  emerging 
into  the  Canale  della  Giudecca. 

**  By  all  the  saints,  they  are  off.  I 
regret  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  inform 
them  that  at  last,"  he  said  this  with 
evident  satisfaction,  as  if  there  was 
something  off  his  mind,  ^*  at  last  I  have 
got  my  drubbing ;  for,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
up  stairs  has  g^ven  me  more  bruises  than 
any  lackey,  in  the  whole  repository  of 
funny  farces,  ever  received  for  the 
amusement  of  the  most  exacting  of  audi- 
ences; and  now  for  the  wax  taper  I 
have  promised  to  San  Pantaleono,"  and, 
with  a  merry  laugh,  he  disappeared. 

The  sudden  departure  of  a  Smyrna 
brig,  taking  advantage  of  the  thiok 
weather,  regardless  of  the  customary 
port  formalities,  happened  about  this 
time.  A  week  afterwards,  three  people 
landed  at  Marseilles.  Lelia,  Brown,  and 
Nina;  we  forget,  there  was  a  little 
dog. 


*  CavaUilo — an  infamoaff  bastinado. 

t  HiUer.    The  lower  claMcs  call  the  Austrians  millers,  from  their  white  uniform. 

t  Sf^herri— cutthroat 
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A    NATIONAL    DRAMA. 


¥E  are  eminontly  a  people  of  action ; 
we  are  fond  of  shows,  processions, 
and  all  organized  spectacles ;  we  are  so 
much  more  imitative  than  our  British 
cousins,  that,  without  limiting  its  appeals 
Ut  the  mimetic  files  of  fashion,  the  ungen- 
tlemanly  theory  of  a  Simian  descent  for 
man  might  find  support  in  the  features 
of  our  general  life.  To  complete  the 
large  compound  of  qualities  that  are  re- 
quired, in  order  that  an  emulous  people 
give  birth  to  a  drama,  one  is  yet  want- 
ing ;  but  that  one  is  not  merely  the  most 
important  of  all,  but  is  the  one  which 
lifts  the  others  into  dramatic  import- 
ance. -:Vro  we  poetical?  Ask  any 
number  of  continental  Europeans, 
whether  the  English  are  a  poetical  peo- 
ple. A  loud,  unanimous,  derisive  no 
would  be  the  answer.  And  yet,  there 
is  Shakespeare !  and  around  him,  back  to 
Chaucer  and  forward  to  Tennyson,  a 
band  of  snch  poets,  that  this  prosaic 
nation  has  the  richest  poetic  literature 
in  Christendom.  Especially  in  this 
matter  are  appearances  delusive,  and 
liasty  inferences  liable  to  be  illogical. 
From  tho  prosers  that  one  hears  in  pul- 
pits, legislatures,  lecture-rooms,  at 
morning  calls  and  well-appointed  din- 
ner-tables in  Anglo-America,  let  no 
man  infer  against  our  poetic  endow- 
ment. Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Uurus,  and  Wordsworth  are  of  our 
stock ;  and  what  wo  have  already  done 
m  poetry  and  the  plastic  arts,  while  yet, 
as  a  nation,  hardly  out  of  swaddling- 
clothes,  is  an  earnest  of  a  creative  fu- 
ture. Wo  are  to  have  a  national  litera- 
ture and  a  national  di*ama.  What  is  a 
national  drama  ?  Premising,  that  as 
little  hi  their  depth  as  in  their  length 
will  our  remarks  be  commensurate  with 
the  dimensions  of  this  great  theme,  we 
will  say  a  few  wwrds  thereon. 

A  literature  is  the  exj>res.sion  of  what 
is  warmest  and  deepest  in  the  heart  of  a 
people.  Good  books  are  the  crystalli- 
zation of  thoughts  and  feelings.  To 
have  a  literature — that  is,  a  body  of  en- 
during books — implies  vigor  and  depth. 
8uch  books  are  the  meiisure  of  the  men- 
tal vitality  iu  a  people.  Those  peoples 
that  have  the  best  books  will  be  found 
to  be  at  tho  top  of  the  scale  of  humanity ; 
those  that  have  none,  at  the  bottom. 
Good  books,  once  brought  forth,  exhale 
over  after  both  fragrance  and  nourish- 


ment. They  educate  while  they  de- 
light many  generations. 

Good  books  are  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  men.  They  issue  out  of  deep 
hearts  and  strong  heads;  and  where 
there  are  deep  hearts  and  strong  heads 
such  books  are  sure  to  come  to  life. 
The  mind,  like  tho  body,  will  reproduce 
itself:  the  mind,  too,  is  procreative, 
transmitting  itself  to  a  remote  posterity. 

The  best  books  are  the  highest  pro- 
ducts of  human  effort.  Themselves  the 
evidence  of  creative  power,  they  kindle 
and  nourish  power.  Consider  what  a 
spring  of  life  to  the  world  have  been  the 
books  of  tho  Hebrews.  What  so  pre- 
cious treasure  has  England  as  Shake- 
speare ? 

To  be  good,  books  must  bo  generic. 
They  may  be,  in  subject,  in  tone,  and 
in  color,  national,  but  in  substance  thoj 
must  be  so  universally  human,  that  other 
cognate  nations  can  imbibe  and  bo 
nourished  by  tliem.  Not  that,  in  their 
fashioning,  this  fitness  for  foreign  minds 
is  to  be  a  conscious  aim ;  but  to  be  thus 
attractive  and  assimilative,  is  a  proof  of 
their  breadth  and  deptli— of  their  high 
humanity. 

The  peoples  who  earliest  reached  the 
state  of  culture  which  is  needed  to  bring 
forth  books,  each  standing  by  itself 
each  necessarily  sang  and  wrote  merely 
of  itself.  Thus  did  the  Hebrews  and 
tho  Greeks.  liut  already  the  Uomans 
went  out  of  themselves,  and  Virgil  takes 
a  Trojan  for  his  hero.  This  appropria- 
tion of  foreign  material  shows,  that  the 
aim  of  hich  books  is,  to  ascend  to  the 
sphere  of  ideas  and  feelings  that  are  in- 
dependent of  time  and  place.  Thonoe, 
when,  by  multiplication  of  Christian 
nations,  the  world  had  become  vasUr 
enlarged,  embracing  in  one  bond  of  cul- 
ture, not  only  all  modem  civilized  peo- 
ples, but  also  the  tliree  great  ancient 
ones,  the  poets — especially  the  dramatic, 
for  reasons  that  will  bo  presently  stated 
— looked  abroad  and  afar  for  the  frame- 
work and  corporctU  stuff  of  their  writ- 
ings. 

The  most  univci*sal  of  all  writers,  an- 
cient or  modern,  he  who  is  most  generic 
in  his  thought,  Shakespeare,  embodied 
his  transcendent  conceptions  fur  the 
most  part  in  foreign  personages.  Of 
Shakespeare's  fourteen  comedies,  the 
scene  of  only  one  is  laid  in  England ; 
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and  that  one,  the  Menrv  Wives  of  Wind- 
tor — the  only  one  not  written  chiefly  or 
largely  in  verso — is  a  Shakespearean 
hrce.  Of  the  tragedies  (except  the 
series  of  the  ten  historical  ones)  only 
two,  Lear  and  Macbeth,  stand  on  Brit- 
ish ground.  Is  Hamlet  on  that  score 
lass  English  than  Lear,  or  Othello  tlian 
Macbeth?  Does  Italy  count  Juliet 
among  her  trophies,  or  Desdemona? 

Of  Milton's  two  dramas — to  confine 
myself  here  to  the  dramatic  domain — 
the  tragedy  (Sampson  Agonistes),  like 
bis  epics,  is  Biblical ;  the  comedy  (Co- 
mas) has  ita  home  in  a  sphere 

**  Above  the  smoke  and  etir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth." 

Of  the  numerous  athletic  corps  of  dra- 
matists, contemporary  with  Shakespeare 
Hid  Milton,  few  have  left  works  pithy 
tBoogh  and  so  poetically  complete  as 
to  withstand  the  wear  of  time  and  keep 
freih  to  each  successive  generation. 
Bst  if  you  inspect  the  long  list  from 
which  Charles  Lamb  took  his  **  Speci- 
mens," you  will  find  few  British 
oamea. 

Casting  our  eyes  on  the  dramatic  ef. 
fintsof  the  recent  English  poetic  celebri- 
tisf,  we  perceive  that  Byron,  Coleridge 
and  Shelley,  all  abandoned,  in  every  in- 
stance, native  ground.  The  only  dra- 
matic work  of  a  great  modem,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  within  the  British  lim- 
its, ia  "The  Borderers,"  of  Words- 
worth, which,  though  having  the  poetic 
adTsntaf^e  of  remoteness  in  time — being 
thrown  back  to  the  rei^n  of  Henry  III. 
--is,  in  strictness,  neither  a  drama  nor 
a  poem,  Wordsworth*8  deficiency  in 
drmnatio  g^fts  being  so  signal  as  to 
eute,  by  the  impotent  struggle  in  an 
oeongenial  element,  a  partial  paralysis 
•▼en  of  his  high  poetic  genius. 

Glance  now  across  the  Channel. 
French  poetic  tragedy  is  in  its  subjects 
almost  exclusively  ancient — Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Biblical.  In  the  works  of  the 
great  comic  eenius  of  France,  Molidrc, 
we  have  a  salient  exception  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  other  eminent  dramatists. 
The  scene  of  his  plays  is  Paris;  the 
time  is  the  year  in  which  each  was 
written. 

Let  us  look  for  the  cuuko  of  this  re- 
markable isolation. 

Molidre  was  the  mauagor  o(  a  the- 
atrical company  in  the  reign  of  I^uis 
XIV^  and  he  wrote,  as  he  himself  de- 
daree,  to  please  the  kbig  and  amuse  the 


Parisians.  But  deeper  than  tliis ;  Mo- 
lidre  was  by  nature  a  great  satirist.  I 
call  him  a  great  satirist,  because  of  tho 
affluence  oi  inward  substance  that  fed 
his  satiric  appetite — namely,  a  clear, 
moral  sensibility,  distinguishing  by  in- 
stinct the  true  from  the  false,  rare  intel- 
lectual nimbleness,  homely  common 
sense,  shrewd  insight  into  men,  a  keeo 
wit,  with  vivid  perception  of  the  comic 
and  absurd.  For  a  satirist  so  variously 
endowed,  the  stage  was  the  best  field, 
and  for  Molidre  especially,  gifted  as  he 
was  with  histrionic  genius.  The  vices 
and  abuses,  the  follies  and  absurdities, 
the  hypocrisies  and  superficialities  of 
civilized  life,  these  were  the  game  for 
his  faculties.  Tho  interior  of  Paris 
households  he  transferred  to  the  stage 
with  biting  wit,  doubling  tho  attractive- 
ness of  his  pictures  by  comic  hyperbole. 
His  portraits  are  caricatures,  not  be- 
cause they  exaggerate  vices  or  foibles, 
but  because  they  so  bloat  out  a  single 
personage  with  one  vice  or  one  folly  as 
to  make  him  a  lop-sided  deformity. 
Characters  he  did  not  seek  to  draw, 
but  he  made  a  personage  the  medium 
of  incarnating  a  quality.  Harpagon  is 
not  a  miser;  ho  is  avarice  speakiag 
and  doing.  Alceste  is  not  a  person ;  he 
is  misanthropy  personified. 

This  fundamental  exaggeration  led  to 
and  facilitated  the  caricature  of  relations 
and  juxtapositions.  With  laughable  un- 
scrupulousness  Molidre  multiplies  im 
probable  blunders  and  conjunctions. 
All  verisimilitude  is  sacrificed  to  scenic 
vivacity.  Hence,  the  very  highest  of 
hirt  comedies  are  farce-like,  even  Tar- 
tuffe. 

There  is  in  Moliere  little  dramatic 
growth  going  on  before  tho  spectator's 
eye.  His  personages  are  not,  by  suc- 
cessive touches,  broad  or  fine,  gradually 
built  up.  They  do  not  evolve  them- 
selves chiofiy  by  collision  with  others  : 
in  the  first  act  they  come  on  the  stage 
unfolded.  The  action  and  plot  advance 
rapidly,  but  not  through  the  unrolling 
of  the  persons  represented.  Hence  his 
most  important  personages  are  prosaic 
and  finite.  They  interest  you  more  as 
agents  for  the  purpose  in  hand  than  as 
men  and  women.  They  are  subordinate 
rather  to  tho  action  tlian  creative  of 
action. 

Moliero  is  a  most  thorough  realist, 
and  herein  i!<  his  strength.  In  him  tho 
comic  is  a  vehicle  for  satire ;  and  tho 
satire  gives  pungency  and  body  to  the 
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comic.  He  was  primarilj  a  satirist, 
secondarily  a  poet.  Such  being  his 
powers  and  his  aims,  helpful  to  him, 
uay  needful,  was  a  present  Parisian 
actuality  of  story  and  agents.  A  poetic 
comedy  ought  to  be,  and  will  necessarily 
be,  a  chapter  of  very  high  life.  Mo- 
lidre*s  comedies,  dealing  unctuously 
with  vice  and  folly,  are,  philosophically 
speaking,  low  life.  His  are  comedies 
not  of  cliarnctcr  and  sentiment,  hut  of 
manners  and  morals,  and  therefore  can- 
not bo  highly  poetical ;  and  thence  he 
felt  no  want  of  a  remote  ground,  clean 
of  all  local  coloring  and  association, 
such  as  is  essential  to  the  dramatist 
whose  inspiration  is  poetical,  and  who 
therefore  must  reconcile  the  ideal  with 
the  real,  by  which  reconciliation  only 
can  be  produced  the  purest  truth.  That, 
notwithstanding  they  belong  not  to  the 
highest  poetic  sphere,  his  comedies 
continue  to  live  and  to  be  enjoyed,  this 
testifies  of  the  breadth  and  truthfulness 
of  his  humanity,  the  piercing  insight  of 
his  rich  mind,  and  his  superlative  comic 
genius. 

Of  Alfiori's  twenty-two  tragedies, 
three  only  are  modern,  and  of  these 
throe  the  scene  of  one  is  in  Spain. 

Of  the  nine  or  ten  tragedies  of  the 
foremost  German  dramatic  poet,  Schil- 
ler, three  are  German,  the  Robbers,  In- 
trigue and  Love,  and  Wallenstein. 

Goethe's  highest  dramas,  Iphigenia, 
Egmont,  Torquato  Tassu,  are  all  for- 
eign in  clothing.  The  Natural  Daughter 
has  no  local  habitation,  no  dependence 
on  time  or  place.  Gootz  von  Berlich- 
ingen,  written  in  Goethe's  earliest  days 
of  authorship,  is  German  and  in  prose. 
Faust — the  greatest  poem  of  these 
latter  times,  and  rivaling  the  greatest 
poems  of  all  time — Faust  is  not  strictly 
a  drama:  its  wonderful  successive 
scenes  are  not  bound  together  by  dra- 
matic necessity. 

Tim  drama  of  Spain,  like  the  come- 
dies of  Moliere,  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  we  deduce  from  the  practice  of 
other  dramatists ;  but  it  is  an  exception 
which,  like  that  of  Moliere,  confirms 
th(^  rule.  Unlike  the  anciv^ut  Gr<M?k 
and  the  French  tragic  poets,  unlike 
Schiller.  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Alfieri, 
the  Spanish  dramatists  do  n(»t  aim  at 
ideal  humanity.  The  best  of  them, 
Caldt'ron,  is  so  intensely  Spanish  and 
Jiomish,  as  to  be,  in  comparison  with 
the  breadth  and  universality  of  his 
eminent  compeers  above-named,  almost 
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provincial.  His  personages  are  not 
largo  and  deep  enough  to  be  representa- 
tive. The  manifold  recesses  of  great 
minds  he  does  not  unveil ;  he  gets  no 
deeper  than  the  semi-barbarous  ex- 
aggerations of  selfish  passionate  love, 
of  revenge,  honor,  and  jealousy.  His 
characterization  is  weak.  His  highest 
characters  lack  intellectual  calibre,  and 
are  exhibited  in  lyrical  one-sidedncss 
rather  than  dramatic  many-sidedness. 
Ho  is  mostly  content  with  Spanish  cava- 
liers of  the  seventeenth  century,  ruled  by 
the  conventionalisms  in  manners,  mor- 
als, and  superstition,  which  have  al- 
ready passed  away  even  in  Spain.  He 
is  a  marvelnusly  fertile,  skillful,  poetic 
play-wriglit. 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  with  poetic 
dramatists,  the  prevailing  practice  is, 
to  look  abroad  for  fables.  Moreover, 
in  the  cases  wliere  these  were  drawn 
from  the  bosom  of  the  poet's  own 
people,  ho  shuns  the  present,  and  hies 
as  far  as  he  can  into  the  dark  back 
abysms  of  time,  as  Shakespeare  does  in 
Macbeth  and  Lear.  The  Greek  tragic 
poets,  having  no  outward  resource,  took 
possession  or  the  fabulous  era  of  Greece. 
The  poetic  dramatist  seeks  mostly  a 
double  romottMiess,  that  of  place  as  well 
as  that  of  time  ;  and  he  must  have  one 
or  the  other. 

The  law  lying  behind  this  phenome- 
non is  transparent.  The  higher  poetry 
is,  the  more  generic  it  is.  Its  univer- 
sality is  a  chief  constituent  of  its  excel- 
lence. The  drama  is  the  most  generic- 
ally  human,  and,  therefore,  the  highest 
of  the  great  forms  of  poetry.  The  epic 
deals  with  the  material,  the  outward — 
humanity  concreted  into  events;  the 
lyric  with  the  inward,  when  that  is  80 
individual  and  intc-nse  as  to  gush  out 
in  ode  or  song.  The  dramatic  is  the 
union  of  the  epic  and  lyric — the  in- 
ward moulding  the  outward,  predomi- 
njint  over  the  outward  while  co- working 
with  it.  In  the  dramatic,  the  action  ia 
more  made  by  the  personality ;  in  the 
epic,  the  personality  is  more  merged  in 
the  strong,  full  stream  of  events.  The 
lyric  is  the  utterance  of  one-sided,  par- 
tial (however  deep  and  earnest)  feeling, 
the  which  must  be  linked  to  other  feel- 
ings to  give  wholeness  to  the  man  and  his 
actions.  The  dramatic  combines  several 
lyrics  with  the  epic.  Out  of  humanity 
and  human  action  it  extracts  the  es- 
sence. It  pre.^ents  men  in  their  com- 
pletest  ft)rm,  i:i  w.-iimi  activity,  impelled 
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thereto  by  strongest  feelings.  Hence 
it  must  be  condensed  and  compact,  and 
must,  for  its  highest  display,  get  rid  of 
local  coloring,  personal  ast^ociations,  and 
all  prosaic  circumscriptions.  The  po- 
etic dramatist  needs  the  highest  poetic 
freedom,  and  only  through  this  can  he 
attain  to  tliat  breadth  and  largeness 
whereof  the  superiority  of  his  form  ad- 
mits, and  which  are  such  in  Shake- 
tpearo,  that  in  his  greatest  plays  the 
whole  worid  seems  to  be  present  as 
spectators  and  listeners. 

Observe  that  the  highest  dramatic 
literatures  belong  to  the  two  freest  peo- 
ples— the  Greeks  and  the  English. 
A  people,  possessint^  already  a  large 
political  freedom,  must  be  capable  of, 
and  must  be  in  the  act  of,  vigorous,  rich 
development,  through  deep  iuward  pas- 
•ion  and  faculty,  in  order  that  its  spirit 
shall  issue  in  the  perennial  flowers  of 
the  poetic  drama.  The  dramatic  espe- 
dally  implies  and  demands  variety  and 
follness  and  elevation  of  personality; 
tod  this  is  only  possible  through  free- 
dom, the  attainment  of  which  freedom 
implies  on  its  side  the  innate  fertility  of 
nature  which  results  in  fullness  and  ele- 
vation. 

Now  in  tlie  subjective  elevation  of 
the  individual,  and  therewith  the  un- 
precedented relative  number  of  indi- 
viduals thus  elevated,  herein  do  we 
exceed  all  other  peoples.  By  subject- 
ive elevation  I  mean,  liberation  from 
the  outward  downward  pressure  of 
dogmatic  prescription,  of  imperious 
custom,  of  bhndfolded  tradition,  of 
irresponsible  authority.  The  despot- 
ic objectivity  of  Asia — where  religion 
is  Bubmissiveness,  and  manhood  is 
crushed  by  obedience — has  been  par- 
tially withstood  in  Europe.  The  eman- 
cipation tlierefrom  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race  is  completed  in  Anglo- 
America.  Through  this  manifold 
•mancipation,  we  are  to  be,  in  all  the 
high  departments  of  human  achieve- 
ment, preeminently  creative,  because, 
while  equipped  with  the  best  of  the 
pajtt,  we  are  at  the  same  time  pre- 
eminently subjective ;  and,  therefore, 
high  hterature  will,  with  us,  necessarily 
take  the  lyrical,  and  especially  the  dra- 
matic, form. 

More  than  our  European  ancestors, 
we  mould,  each  one  of  us,  our  own 
destiny;  we    have  a    stronger  inward 


sense  of  power  to  unfold  and  elevate 
ourselves ;  we  are  more  ready  and  more 
capable  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
circumstance.  Here  is  more  thorough- 
ly embodied  the  true  Christian  principle, 
that  out  of  himself  is  to  come  every 
man's  redemption;  that  the  favor  and 
help  of  God  are  only  to  be  obtained 
through  resolute  self-help  and  honest, 
earnest  struggle.  In  Christendom  we 
stand  alone  as  having  above  us  neither 
the  objectivity  of  politics  nor  that  of 
the  church.  The  light  of  the  post  wo 
have,  without  its  darkness.  Wo  carry 
little  weight  from  the  exacting  past. 
Hence,  our  unexampled  freedom  and 
ease  of  movement,  which,  wanting  the 
old  conventional  ballast,  to  Europeans 
seems  lawless  and  reckless.  Even 
among  ourselves,  many  tremble  for  our 
future,  because  they  have  little  faith  in 
humanity,  and  because  they  cannot 
grasp  the  new  grand  historic  phenome- 
non of  a  people  possessing  all  tho 
principles,  practices,  *  and  trophies  of 
civilization  without  its  paralyzing  en- 
cumbrances. 

But  think  not,  because  wo  arc  less 
passive  to  destiny,  we  are  rebellious 
against  Deity;  because  we  are  boldly 
self-reliant,  we  are,  therefore,  irreligious- 
ly defiant.  The  freer  a  people  is,  the 
nearer  it  is  to  God.  The  more  sub- 
jective it  is,  through  acquired  self- 
rule,  the  more  will  it  harmonize  with 
the  high  objectivity  of  absolute  truth 
and  justice.  For,  having  thrown  off  the 
capricious  secondary  rule  of  man,  wo 
shall  not  be  the  less,  but  the  more,  un- 
der the  steadfast,  primary  rule  of  God  ; 
for,  having  broken  tho  force  of  human 
fallible  prescription,  we  shall  tho  more 
feel  and  acknowledge  tho  supremacy  of 
flawless  divine  law ;  for,  having  rejected 
the  tyranny  of  man's  willfulness,  we 
shall  submit  the  more  fully  to  the  bono- 
ficent  power  of  principle. 

Our  birth,  growth,  and  continued 
weal,  depending  on  large,  deep  prin- 
ciples— principles  deliberately  elabor- 
ated and  adopted  by  reason,  and  gener- 
ously embracing  the  whole — our  life 
must  be  interpenetrated  by  principle, 
and  thence,  our  literature  must  embrace 
the  widest  and  most  human  wants  and 
aspirations  of  man.  And  thus,  it  will 
be  our  privilege  and  our  glory  to  be 
then  the  most  national  in  our  booiv« 
when  wo  are  the  most  universal. 
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THE  BHIN£   CASTLE. 

I  WANDERED  up  the  path  of  time, 
Throagh  stately  avenues  of  sleep ; 
I  saw  a  castle  rise  sublime, 

On  cliffs  precipitously  steep  ; 
A  trumpet  clamored  from  its  height, 
0*er  turret,  battlement,  and  keep ; 
Shrill  voices  answered  of  affright. 
And  beacons  flung  a  larum  light. 

A  dizzy  window  swung  agape, 

Anear  the  summit  of  the  tower. 
And  from  it  leaned  a  maiden's  shape, 

In  beauty  like  a  starlight-flower. 
She  drew  my  eyes — she  drew  my  soul — 

I  floated  upward  by  that  power 
Inborn  to  dreams ;  I  upward  stole 
As  lightly  as  a  mist  may  roll. 

She  saw  the  watch-flre's  writhing  blaze 

Flash  bodefully  athwart  the  ^ine  ; 
She  sent  a  timid,  tearful  gaze 

0*er  moonlit  forest,  cliff,  and  vine. 
Some  distant  clangor  faintly  rose  ; 

Some  far-off  weapons  seemed  to  shino ; 
And,  through  the  midnight*s  broad  repose, 
Came  shadows  swift  of  niends  or  foes. 

She  tottered  to  a  gloomy  stair. 

And  down  its  sullen  spiral  fled ; 
Adown  that  by-way  of  despair 

I  followed,  by  her  weeping  led ; 
We  passed  a  mighty  hall  where  shone 

Great  wassail-cups  on  tables  spread, 
Swords  gapped  with  shredding  holm  and  bone, 
And  trumpets  oft  for  slaughter  blown. 

Within  a  chapel's  vaulted  cell 

We  reached  an  altar's  sanctity  ; 
Before  the  Crucified  she  fell. 

And  lifted  eyes  of  agony. 
A  wondrous  change  upon  me  came — 

That  Crucified  I  seemed  to  bo, 
And  threatened  her  with  eyes  of  flame. 
Which  checked  her  ere  she  spake  the  Name. 

Then  footfalls  rent  the  woeful  air. 
And  swiftly  through  the  gloom  advanoed 

A  frenzied  woman,  ghastly  fair. 

Who  wildly  sang  and  wildly  danced. 

She  seized  the  other  by  the  arm. 
And  fiercely  in  her  visage  glanced ; 

Then  shuddered  back,  as  with  alarm. 

Or  stung  by  memories  of  harm. 

**  The  time  is  come !"  she  shrilly  cried. 

'*  Aha!  aha  !  behold  the  time ! 
The  day  appointed  for  a  bride — 

The  belfries  ring  a  wedding  chime. 
Who  ever  saw  so  tine  a  sun  ? 

And  yet  the  sky  is  black  as  grime. 
But  oh,  my  heart  is  lost  and  won — 
My  virgin  days  are  told  and  done. 
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'*  Tbe  baron  bold  of  Bingensee 

Rides  bravely  down  the  banks  of  Rhine  ; 

He  slew  a  husband  once  for  thee — 
A  lover  and  a  sire  of  mine ; 

The  baron's  hair  is  silver  white, 
Bat  it  shall  redder  turn  than  wine ; 

The  baron's  arm  is  strong  in  fight. 

But  woe  to  him  some  starry  night !. 

**  I  heard  a  voioe  which  bid  me  fly ; 

I  flew  apon  a  demon's  wings — 
I  flew  to  tell  a  prophecy 

The  raven  to  the  she- wolf  sings; 
I  heard  him  singine  in  a  tree, 

*  The  war-aze  fsdls,  the  helmet  rings — 
The  baron  bold  of  Bingensee, 
Oh  what  a  prize  for  me  and  thee !'  '* 

She  ended  with  a  gargling  laugh 

Which  varied  to  a  trenzied  yell, 
As  of  those  damndd  souls  who  quaff 

The  mantling  asony  of  hell ; 
Then  swiftly  vanisned  from  the  place. 

While  speechlessly  the  other  fell. 
And  swooned  away  upon  her  face 
Against  the  altar's  chilly  base. 

Sudden,  a  far,  discordant  cry 

Swept  hoarsely  bodeful  to  my  ear, 
Still  nearer  howling,  and  more  nigh, 

Till,  deafening  loud  and  deadly  clear, 
It  roared  through  window,  door,  and  hall, 

A  storm  of  groan,  and  shriek,  and  cheer. 
With  clash  of  steel  and  trumpet  call 
And  lifeless  bodies'  plunging  fall. 

Then,  trampling  feet,  with  maddened  rush, 
Burst  doors  ajar ;  and  struggling  forms 

Profaned  the  chapePs  saintly  hash 
With  blasphemy  of  clanging  arms ; 

Some  slipped  upon  the  gory  pave. 
Gashed  horribly  with  mortal  harms  ; 

Yet  onward  surged  the  steely  wave 

Of  halbert,  dagger,  pike,  and  glaive. 

On  one  with  venerable  hair 

It  chiefly  flung  its  savage  mi^ht ; 
Ho  shouted  with  a  fierce  despair. 

His  war-axe  fell  like  levin-li^ht; 
His  cuirass  gaped  with  riving  blows. 

Yet  still  he  faced  the  rushing  fi^ht. 
Till,  downward  dragged  by  clutching  foes. 
He  grimly  fell  and  never  rose. 

Beside  his  fainted  child  he  fell. 
And  clasped  her  with  a  dead  embrace ; 

She  started  staring  from  her  spell. 
And  shrieked  and  gibbered  in  his  face  ; 

Till,  a^unized,  I  gave  command 
To  cloaTc  that  castle  to  its  base ; 

And  down  it  thundered,  shaking  land 

iVnd  ocean  with  destruction  grand. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'  And  now  unveilod  the  toUetto  stands  dia- 
play'd 
Ench  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid, 
Th'  inferior  priestess  at  her  altar's  side." 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

ALL  that  can  now  be  recalled,  relating 
oven  indirectly  to  our  earliest  Presi- 
dent, commands  such  interest  and  atten- 
tion, that  I  am  tempted  to  offer  a  kalei- 
doscope glimpse  of  his  noble  figure, 
surrounded  by  the  antiquated  ceremonial 
of  a  ball-room  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  ball,  or,  as  we  should  now  phrase 
it,  this  reception  or  levee,  was  given 
during  Washington's  last  visit  to  the 
metropolis  of  New  England  in  1789, 
that  the  ladies  of  Boston  might  be  gra- 
tified by  a  personal  introduction  with 
the  opportunity  of  offering  their  re- 
spectful and  grateful  homage. 

In  family  conclave,  it  is  decided, 
that  the  dress  for  the  gala  evening 
should  bo  entirely  new — nothing  worn 
the  preceding  season  may  again  appear 
in  so  distinguished  a  presence.  The 
services  of  Mr.  Rowe — the  most  fash- 
ionable ladies*  coiffeur — should  also  be 
promptly  secured,  and  the  more  speedi- 
ly, from  some  uncomfortable  reminis- 
cences connected  with  commencement- 
day  at  Harvard  University.  The  hour 
for  leaving  the  city  was  so  early,  and 
the  time  so  limited,  that  this  favorite 
hair-dresser  was  in  requisition  during 
the  hours  usually  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  night,  and  even  powdered 
and  dressed  the  heads  of  many  ladies 
the  preceding  evening,  these  votar- 
ies of  fashion,  unhappy  victims  of  the 
tedious  head-dress,  passing  the  night  in 
their  hi^h-backed  chairs.  His  asrsist- 
ance  is,  therefore,  at  once  bespoken,  and 
the  important  matter  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged. For,  though  drawn  in  different 
directions,  and  having  long-standing 
engagements  with  many  a  fashionable 
dame,  he  promises  on  the  word  of  an 
honorable  coiffeur  to  present  himself  at 
a  convenient  hour,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  29th  of  October.  The 
exciting  business  of  shopping  now  com- 
menced, and  many  a  consultation  was 
held  to  decide  on  the  material  and  style 
of  the  new  dress.  A  large  trunk  was 
placed  in  the  young  lady's  apartment, 
and  each  article,  when  procured  or  com- 
pleted, took  its  place  in  the  spacious  re- 


ceptacle. Doubtless  tho  lid  was  ofiton 
raised  to  display  its  accumulating 
treasures  to  country  cousins  or  admir- 
ing friends.  I  shall  glanco  in — here 
is  the  costly  lace,  the  transparent  and 
filmy  gauze,  the  delicate  silk,  hueless, 
but  lustrous,  with  wreaths  and  clusters 
of  blushing  roses.  In  tho  folds  of  that 
silver  paper  are  tho  quaint  little  shoes, 
pure  and  snowy  as  tho  dress,  and  near 
them,  in  tho  morocco  case  with  velvet 
lining,  are  sparkling  buckles.  In  this 
perfumed  satchel  are  the  delicate  gloves, 
and  here,  incased  from  careless  hands, 
the  fan  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

This  beautiful  dress  is  made  at  homo — 
only  tlio  mother's  careful  and  tasteful 
hand  may  be  trusted  on  so  special  an  oo- 
casion.  This  ability  to  cut  and  fit  their 
own  dresses  appears  to  have  been  not 
unusual  with  our  gentlewomen  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  considered  by 
them  rather  in  tho  light  of  an  accom- 
plishment. 

While  such  preparations  are  sup- 
posed to  bo  gradually  advancing,  allow 
me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  tho  mas- 
ters of  tho  ceremony.  Tho  traditions  I 
consult  preserve  the  names  of  but  threo 
individuals.  In  our  own  day  wo  occa- 
sionally  see  published  the  names  of 
seventy  or  a  hundred  persons  as  presid- 
ing over  the  fashionable  assemblies  of 
our  summer  watering-places,  and  some- 
times wonder  who  can  be  left  to  appear 
simply  as  private  citizens,  without  some 
indicating  ribbon,  or  official  badge  at 
the  button-hole.  But  we  know  tho  title 
is  often  a  mere  honorary  distinction. 
Many  are  not  even  present,  or,  perhaps, 
have  not  been  consulted  in  tho  use  of 
their  names.  Behind  this  shadowy 
cloud  of  hypothetical  managers,  is  the 
true  working  committee  who  under- 
stand and  regulate  the  complicated 
machinery.  Not  so  in  the  last  century; 
a  limited  number  of  gentlemen,  accus- 
tomed to  society,  and  competent  to  tho 
task,  well-known  themselves,  and  know- 
ing all  in  tho  perhaps  somewhat  narrow 
circle  of  the  then  small  town,  woro  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  many  and 
various  duties  of  the  situation,  assum- 
ing no  responsibilities  they  did  not  fully 
intend  to  meet  Of  tho  three  whoso 
names  have  been  handed  down,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  they  were  all  who 
ofiiciated,  were,  first,  Colonel  Bradford, 
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who,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  re- 
ceived and  escorted  Washington  on  the 
day  of  his  reception,  lie  is  well  re- 
membered, and  was  equally  at  home 
on  the  floor  of  a  ball-room  as  in  the 
field.  He  was  courteous  and  dignified, 
and  could  gracefully  lay  aside  his  dig- 
nity on  social  and  appropriate  occa- 
Kions.  He  was  ensy  in  conversation,  of 
ready  and  playful  wit.  with  tact  and  ur- 
banity of  manner.  The  second  name 
on  my  list  is  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Russel. 
This  gentleman  was  descended,  I  am 
told.  ht)m  a  Khodo  Island  family.  He 
was  wealthy,  liberal,  hospitable,  and 
fond  of  society.  His  first  place  of  resi- 
dence appears  to  have  been  too  narrow 
for  him,  and  he  had  removed  to  the 
metropolis  of  New  England,  apparently 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  wider  range  of 
social  privileges.  He  was  showy  and 
handsome,  frank,  gay,  and  jovial.  A 
certain  quaint  drollery  and  humor  about 
him,  with  his  genuine  kindliness  of  heart, 
made  him  a  decided  and  general  favor- 
ite in  societv.  His  ancestors  were 
Friends ;  from  this  circumstance,  with 
his  still  pertinaciously  clinging  to  the 
shadowy  broad- brimmed  hat — last  relio 
of  his  early  associations — and,  perhaps, 
also  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
gentleman  bearing  the  same  name,  he 
was  familiarly  known  in  Boston  as 
*•  Quaker  Joe.**  In  an  old  poem,  still 
remembered  and  quoted  by  the  older 
inhabitants  of  his  native  place,  and 
which  notices  the  prominent  gentlemen 
of  that  day,  his  name  rhymes  with 
''bustle.'*  I  have  not  seen  the  lines, 
and  fancy  they  may  be  more  graphic 
than  elegant,  but  record  the  slight  cir- 
cumstance, as,  though  trifling,  it  gives 
on  idea  of  the  cheery,  active,  animated 
man. 

The  third  master  of  ceremonies  was 
Mr.  Jonathan  Freeman,  who  was  ac- 
Ci>uut<'d  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
his  time.  His  portrait,  still  in  exist- 
ence, would  seem  to  authorize  such 
an  opinion.  Being  destined  to  fill  a 
conspicuous  place  in  this  narrative,  I 
hapten  to  pn*sent  him  to  my  readers,  and 
the  more  readilv,  as  I  claim  for  him  a 
degree  of  representative  significance, 
coijjiidering  the  individual  to  bo  a  fair 
fpecimen  of  the  fine  gentleman  of  that 
period. 

Some  of  his  family  papers  have  pass- 
ed through  the  hands  of  tho  writer, 
while  preparing  this  sketcli.  From  these 
And  other  sources,  it  i^^  gathered  that  he 


was  liberally  educated,  accomplished, 
and  of  graceful  manners,  fond  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  much  generous  culture. 
He  appreciated  talent  in  others,  and 
was  himself  a  ready  and  elegant  writer. 
Discriminating  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
friendships,  and  sensitive  almost  to  a 
fault,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  honor  of 
a  gentleman,  he  would  have  made  a 
model  hero  for  a  romance  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  had  been  but  a 
short  time  married,  and  had  that  pro- 
minence and  weight  in  society  which 
the  control  of  great  wealth  is  usually 
supposed  to  confer  on  its  possessor. 

The  three  gentlemen  I  have  men- 
tioned wore  frequently  brought  together 
to  preside  on  convivial  occasions,  and 
were  at  one  time  managers  of  a  series 
of  elegant  assemblies  given  at  Concert 
Hall,  such  as  were  famous  in  the  social 
annals  of  the  time. 

While  these  gentlemen  are  making 
all  requisite  previous  arrangements,  that 
the  festivities  committed  to  their  charge 
should  be  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
guests,  we  shall  again  glance  at  the 
more  personal  preparations  of  our 
youthful  belle. 

Two  little  clouds  have  slightly  shad- 
owed the  scene.  A  full  set  of  ostrich 
feathers,  suitable  for  a  lady  ^s  head-dress, 
was  at  this  time  very  costly  and  diflS- 
cult  to  procure.  I  have  somewhere 
met  with  a  letter  of  Franklin's  from 
abroad,  in  which  he  declines  complying 
with  the  request  of  a  relative  to  pur- 
chase such  articles  for  her  use,  con- 
sidering them  not  in  keeping  with  our 
republican  simplicity  of  manner.  Not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  the  philoso- 
pher, however,  they  continued  in  high 
favor  and  great  demand.  They  were 
long  and  large,  and  worn  high  upon  the 
head  in  order  to  add  to  the  height,  and 
give  a  more  stately  effect. 

A  marked  distinction  had  in  the  last 
century  been  sedulously  observed  be- 
tween the  dress  of  the  matron  and  the 
youthful  maiden.  The  young  debutante 
was  permitted,  within  certain  bounds, 
great  elegance  of  garb,  but  might  not 
assume  that  expanse  of  hoop,  that 
length  of  train,  in  a  word,  that  expense 
and  pomp  of  costume,  claimed  exclu- 
sively by  the  married  lady.  But  the 
older  generations,  with  their  more  stately 
manners  and  old-fashioned  notions,  were 
already  passing  away,  and  the  fair  and 
youthful  Amencans,  with  the  new  ideas 
and  expansive  natures,  which  seem  al- 
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most  indi^nnous  to  the  soil,  began  to 
tiro  of  being  thus  kept  in  the  back- 
ground,  overshadowed  by  their  elders, 
and  to  claim  some  of  those  immunities 
and  privileges  hitherto  held  so  invio- 
late. On  this  point — the  wearing  of 
feathers  as  a  decoration  for  the  evening 
head-dress — matrons  of  the  old  school 
were  especially  tenacious.  It  was  one 
of  their  last  strong-holds,  and  had,  with 
them,  more  than  a  feather's  weight. 

Innovations,  nevertheless,  were  creep- 
ing in,  and  some  young  and  daring 
spirits  had  already  asserted  their  right 
to  decide  on  their  own  adornment.  On 
this  occasion,  finding  she  would  bo  coun- 
tenanced by  various  co temporaries  and 
friends,  our  youthful  aspirant  would  fain 
have  assumed  the  envied  head-dress — 
ingeniously  adducing  the  plea,  that,  as 
her  mother,  from  delicate  health,  would 
not  probably  appear  at  the  ball,  she,  as 
her  representative,  would  be  expected  to 
sustain  the  dignity  of  the  family.  The 
veto  placed  upon  this  ambitious  little 
project,  after  some  pleading  and  demur, 
was  very  quietly  acquiesced  in.  Not 
so  with  the  youthful  attendant. 

Molly  had  set  her  heart  on  her  young 
mistress  appearing  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  and  to  that  end  she  considered 
this  unusual  embellishment  as  all-im- 
portant. Her  ambition  was  fired.  She 
endeavored  in  vain  to  incite  to  a  rebel- 
lion ;  and.  energetic  and  persevering, 
would  not  give  up  the  point. 

Another  little  difficulty  was,  that  each 
lady  was  expected  to  wear  a  sash,  one 
flowing  end  of  which  should  display  a 
wreath  of  laurel  encircling  the  initials 
G.  W.  ;  and,  in  compliment  to  our 
allies,  so  many  of  whom  were  expected 
to  grace  the  occasion,  on  the  other  was 
to  bo  delineated  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
France. 

Many  ladies  preferred  to  embroider 
these  ribbons  with  gold  or  silver  thread, 
spangles  or  colored  silks,  slightly 
varying  the  design,  though  all  retained 
the  initials.  A  limited  number  wero 
prepared  for  sale,  displaying,  on  the 
front  of  the  sash,  in  addition  to  other 
ombellishmcnts,  an  impress  in  gold  of 
the  American  eagle.  One  of  these  badges 
appears  to  have  been  secured  by  our 
young  lady,  but  afterward  presented  to 
some  stranger  who  was  not  supplied. 
In  the  press  of  many  engagements,  va- 
rious mishaps  occurred  to  those  in  pro- 
cess of  domestic  preparation,  and  so 
late  as  the  day  previous  to  the  ball  the 


sash  was  not  satisfactorily  supplied. 
This  day.  however,  some  gentlemen  from 
the  foreign  squadron  were  visiting  in 
this  household,  and  entered,  with 
French  biensdance,  into  the  little  em- 
barrassment. One  of  them  stated  tliat 
Madame  his  wife — who  was  accomplish- 
ed as  an  artist — had  amused  her  leisure 
with  ornamenting  these  ribbons  for  her- 
self and  party,  and  insisted  that  the 
lady's  talents  should  again  be  ctilled  in 
requisition  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
youno^  Bostonian.  He  carried  away 
with  him  the  garniture,  and  punctually 
returned  it,  most  exquisitely  painted,  the 
ensuing  morning. 

The  important  day  at  length  arrives. 
Molly,  in  unusual  excitement,  with  flush- 
ed cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  hovers 
around  the  trunk,  endeavoring,  by  many 
a  wile,  to  induce  her  young  mistress  to 
raise  the  lid.  Successful  at  length,  she 
watches  with  ill-suppressed  glee,  the 
surprise  and  doubt — merging  in  grati- 
fication and  delight — with  which  a  deli- 
cate parcel,  lightly  folded  in  tissue-pa- 
per, is  lifted  and  examined.  It  tells  its 
own  story — its  size,  its  lightness,  and  the 
protruding  quills,  all  declare  it  contains 
the  much  desired  ostrich  plumes.  The 
direction  is  in  an  unknown  hand,  and 
many  and  odd  are  the  surmises  while 
the  snowy  plumes  find  their  way  from 
drawing-room  to  kitchen;  for  uU  the 
household  most  heartily  enter  into  the 
little  excitement.  There  were  three  of 
great  beauty,  and  graduated  in  siso. 
Molly  could  not  keep  her  own  counsel ; 
at  least  her  intelligent  and  tell-tale 
smiles  declared  she  could  find  a  clue  to 
the  mysterious  gift — at  length  traced 
to  one  of  the  gentleman  managers. 

A  prophetic  eye  can  behold,  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  a  little  cloud,  not  at 
this  time  very  threatening,  but  whioh 
shall  expand  till  it  reaches  our  distant 
coasts,  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
shall  live  to  mature  years — not  in  re- 
freshing dews,  but  in  snowy  or  faint- 
tinted  powders,  or,  perhaps,  in  fine 
golden  gioins.  Shade  of  Franklin  for- 
bid, however,  that  this  last  extreme  of  ex- 
travagant fashion  should  be  counte- 
nanced by  his  fair  young  countrywomen! 
Listen,  now,  attentively,  young  dam- 
sels, who  will  prt)bably  assist  in  reviving 
a  long  exploded  fashion.  BIr.  Rowe« 
faithful  to  his  pledged  word,  arrived  at 
the  appointed  hour.  The  lady,  enve- 
loped— excepting  tlie  head — in  a  linen 
wrapper,  was  placed  in  a  centnil  position 
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in  a  large  apartment,  where  the  operator 
had  plenty  of  elbow-room,  and  could  oc- 
caaioDally  retire  to  a  convenient  distance 
to  study  effects.  The  attendant  stood 
near,  prepared  to  hand,  at  the  proper 
moment,  pins,  crimping- irons,  and  curl- 
ing-tongs, with  other  various  imple- 
ments used  in  his  vocation.  The  grace- 
ful little  head-dress  lay  near,  with  its 
choice  of  ornaments.  The  hair  was  not 
((trained  over  a  cushion,  but  lightly 
folded  back  from  the  forehead,  and 
craped  on  the  undcr-surface,  so  as  to 
give  it  fullness  and  height.  The  effect 
was  easy,  and  apparently  naturoL 
Further  back  it  was  arranged  in  separate 
folds  or  waves,  turning  occasionally 
into  rolls  or  curls,  and  teiminating  in  a 
few  large  detached  ringlets  to  fall  upon 
the  shoulder.  No  supporting  comb  was 
visible,  but  pomade  was  freely  used,  in 
nrder  to  give  tenacity  to  the  pow- 
der. 

When  fully  charged  and  prepared, 
the  downy  puff  was  not  shaken  over 
the  hair,  as  wo  sometimes  see  it  upon 
the  stage,  but  the  operator,  standing  at  a 
convenient  distance,  and  aiming  at  a 
particalar  fold  or  curl  of  hair,  struck 
lightly  upon  the  hard  wood  or  ivory 
back  of  his  puff,  when  a  light  stream  of 
fine  powder  flew  directly  to  its  appoint- 
ed place. 

One  might  almost  fancy  each  little 
shower  was  directed  by  a  bevy  of  such 
airy  sylphs  as  presided  over  the  toilet  of 
the  unfortunate  and  aggrieved  Belinda, 
so  accurate  was  the  aim,  so  nice  the 
calculation  offeree  and  distance. 

When  the  head  of  a  very  young  lady 
was  dressed  with  powder,  as  there  were 
no  naturally  white  hairs  to  conceal,  the 
intention  appears  to  have  been  merely 
to  soften  the  coloring  and  give  what 
was  then  considered  a  becoming  and 
delicate  effect.  The  mother  soon  stayed 
his  hand.  But  **  Permit  me,  madame,*' 
'*  One  more  little  puff,*'  *'  This  curl  shows 
too  much  color  ;'*  and  the  skillful  artiste, 
practiced  in  arranging  lights  and  shades, 
brought  out,  with  careful  hand,  some  new 
effect.  Through  all  this,  I  am  told,  no 
particle  of  powder  had  fallen  upon  the 
face,  or  missed  its  original  destination. 
Rat  now — the  least  agreeable  part  of  the 
process — the  victim*H  eyes  must  be 
closed- while  the  head  is  fanned  or  blown 
npoo,  to  dislodge,  at  once,  any  powder 
which  may  not  properly  adhere.  Those, 
witii  whom  the  powdering  process  was 
on  everyday  affair,  were  usually  pro- 


vided  with  a  little  mask,  to  hold  before 
the  faoe  and  protect  the  eyes. 

The  head-dress,  which  was  now  to  be 
attached,  was  raised  and  commented  on* 
It  was  of  the  lightest  and  most  transpa- 
rent gauze,  probably  the  French  ma- 
terial known  as  so%ffle~'ita  poetical  name 
implying  it  was  light  as  a  vapor,  airy  as 
a  sigh.  It  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what like  a  cap  or  turban,  but  very 
small,  and  intended  to  be  worn  low  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  From  it  depended, 
on  each  side,  large  loose  folds  or  bows 
of  ^uze,  while  two  long  ends  floated 
back  so  lightly  as  to  be  lifted  and  sus- 
tained by  the  air  in  dancing.  It  was 
decorated  by  a  wreath  of  mmute  roses 
~a  spray  of  larger  ones  falling  on  ono 
side.  This  was  a  trying  moment ;  for 
no  regular  permission  had  yet  been 
accorded  that  the  feathers  should  be 
worn.  The  fair  owner  was  silent,  but 
turned  a  pleading  eye  on  the  dispenser 
of  fate.  Molly,  who  was  forbidden  to 
speak,  was  biting  her  lip,  and  pretend- 
ing occupation  at  a  distance,  but  watch- 
ed closely  each  word  and  movement. 
Mr.  Rowe  was  partial  to  plumes,  and 
celebrated  for  his  artistic  skill  in  their 
graceful  adjustment.  He  very  quietly 
detached  the  surrounding  wreath.  The 
mother  as  quietly  withdrew  the  longest 
feather,  and  a  compromise  was  thus 
effected.  One  spray  of  depending 
roses  was  retained,  as  matchmg  the 
trimmings  of  the  dress,  though  partially 
shaded  or  hidden  hy  the  gauze.  On 
the  other  side  drooped  the  smallest 
feather,  while  the  larger  one  lightly 
waved  over  the  whole  supersti'ucture, 
giving  some  additional  height,  while  the 
end  drooped  towards  the  shoulder.  The 
whole  arrangement,  when  completed, 
was  pronounced  very  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant, giving  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
parties.  Mr.  Howe  hurried  away  to 
his  next  engagement,  and  we  also  are 
in  haste  to  Took  into  the  preparations 
of  one  of  the  masters  of  ceremony.  He 
has  been  neglected  too  long.  Wo 
would  on  no  account  set  foot  in  the 
gentleman's  dressing-room,  or  go  out 
of  our  way  to  inquire  into  the  mysteries 
of  his  toilet.  But,  this  particular 
evening,  it  so  happens,  that  a  door  has 
been  left  ajar,  and,  while  quietly  sitting 
at  our  writing-table,  we  glance  in  from 
the  distant  seat,  and  hasten  to  communi- 
cate the  result  of  our  observations.  He 
is  clad  in  a  suit  of  light  blue  silk,  and  is 
seated,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
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his  wife,  who  kindly  assists  at  his 
toilet.  Slie  appears  to  be  occupied 
ill  tying  ribbons,  the  color  of  the  dress, 
which  either  secure  it  at  the  kneo,  or 
are  placed  there  for  ornament  in  lieu 
of  buttons,  or  the  usual  buckles.  These 
bows  of  ribbon,  with  their  flowing  ends, 
being  arranged  to  her  satisfaction,  the 
gentleman  rises.*  Ho  is  strikingly 
handsome.  The  dress  is  becoming,  but 
something  is  evidently  wrong,  and  he 
is  altogether  uncomfortable.  As  the 
evening  approaches,  I  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  informing  my  readers — 
sub  rosa — that  he  has  been  requested 
by  his  colleagues  to  open  the  ball  in  a 
minuet  with  a  distinguished  French  la- 
dy, who  had  promised  to  honor  the 
occasion  by  her  presence.  The  circum- 
stance has  been  kept  quite  a  secret  till 
now,  and  hardly  whispered  beyond  the 
household,  though  there  were  various 
preliminary  discussions,  and  I  believe 
practicings  with  the  lady  herself.  To 
this  day,  people  are  fond  of  such  little 
mysteries.  Most  forms  of  the  minuet 
— certainly  the  particular  one  to  be 
danced  this  evening — require  a  very 
freti  use  of  the  arm,  which  is  lifted  con- 
tinually to  the  head ;  the  dress,  of 
cojirse,  must  be  an  easy  fit,  and  our 
friend's  coat,  intended  as  an  evening 
dross,  was  cut  with  reference  to  this, 
and  altered,  again  and  again,  till  there 
was  no  ground  for  complaint.  But  the 
embroidered  and  spangled  vest — there 
is  the  rub.  The  coat  is  hastily  dashed 
off,  and  all  usual  arrangements  made 
for  giving  more  ease.  It  will  not  do — 
^:cissors  are  called  into  requisition,  and 
deep  incisions  made  in  tlio  rich  material, 
wliile,  to  try  the  size,  the  arm  plies  up 
and  down,  as  making  salutes  with 
imaginary  hats.  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
little  circumstance,  because,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  writer's  truthfulness 
of  detail,  the  marks  of  scissors  are  yet 
visible  about  the  arm-holes  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garment  which,  tradition  says, 
was  worn  on  this  occasion.  It  still  re- 
mains, and,  had  I  not  kept  before  me  this 
tangible  link  with  the  past,  I  should  have 
felt  at  times  I  was  recording  an  almost 
forgotten  dream. 

The  antiquated  garment  is  of  thick 
white  silk,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  in  depth,  and  with  no  collar.  The 
edge  and  button-holes  are  neatly  boi*der- 


ed  with  silver  spangles.  The  buttons 
are  of  silk,  ornamented  with  silver.  A 
light  wreath  of  colored  embroidery, 
mixed  with  silver,  surrounds  the  whole, 
and,  intermingled,  are  many  little  spark- 
ling gems,  each  set  on  a  plate  of  mt^tal, 
so  perforated  as  to  bo  easily  attached 
with  the  needle.  The  large  pockets  are 
outlined  with  spangles,  and  lightly  and 
tastefully  ornamented  with  colored  and 
silver  embroidery. 

It  is  worn  and  dark  with  age,  but, 
when  pure  and  white,  and  while  silver 
and  gems  were  fresh  and  lustrous,  it 
must  have  been  quite  elegant,  though 
by  no  means  so  gorgeous  and  elabo- 
rate as  the  custom  of  the  time  would 
have  sanctioned. 

If  I  venture  to  offer  a  fuller  sketch  of 
this  gentleman's  appearance,  it  is  be- 
cause details  are  always  more  interest- 
ing than  generalities,  and  this  one  pic- 
ture may  be  considered  a  type  of  many 
in  the.  evening  ball-room.  He  wears 
his  own  hair,  which  bears  evidence, 
however,  of  the  skill  of  the  perruquier. 
It  is  powdered,  and  worn  behind  in  what 
was  familiarly  styled  a  club.  It  is 
quite  long,  gathered  in  the  neck,  and 
tightly  braided — this  braid  is  folded 
back,  and  neatly  and  completely  secured 
in  one  thick  plait,  concealed  by  a  large 
bow  of  black  or  brown  ribbon.  The 
hose,  of  course,  are  of  white  silk,  the 
dancing  pumps  are  either  of  black  vel- 
vet or  Spanish  morocco,  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  quite  discern,  but  both  materials 
are  in  vogue,  and  there  is  no  uncertain- 
ty as  to  Uie  large  and  brilliant  buckles. 
Rich  lace  and  embroidery  decorate  the 
cravat  and  shirt-front,  on  which  re- 
poses a  costly  gem,  and  the  last  kind 
attention  of  tlie  wife  is,  to  attach  costly 
lace  to  his  wrists,  which  (I  whisper  a 
secret,  handed  down  from  those  old 
days),  being  new  and  not  possessing 
that  much  desired  saffron  tint  which 
marks  and  distinguishes  the  heir-loom, 
giving  its  value  to  really  old  lace,  has 
been  bathing  for  some  days  past  in  a 
weak  decoction  of — coffee. 

So  far  as  externals  go,  I  have  now 
presented  you  with  a  finished  gentle- 
man. Nor  is  ho  deficient  in  more  im- 
portant requisites — that  old-fashioned 
politeness,  lor  instance,  springing  from 
kindly  feeling  and  a  just  estimation  of 
one's  own    claims,   while    recognizing 


*  Times  had  changed  sinoo  '*  ribbon -gartcro,  tied  in  bows."  were  forbidden  by  the  civil  an- 
Jioritiefl  of  Boetou. 
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those  of  others.  Witnoss  tho  courteous 
thanks  to  his  wife,  nnd  listen  to — no, 
close  the  door,  no  outsider  shall  listen 
to  the  courtly  compliments  which  ac- 
company his  expressions  of  regret  that 
she  cannot  accompany  him,  her  health 
not  admitting  exposure  to  the  even- 
ing air.  Give  him  his  embroidered 
and  fragrant  handkerchief,  and  the 
5nuff-lK>x,  important  to  a  gentleman  as 
tlie  fan  to  a  lady.  Ho  must  hasten 
away. 

\  ery  early  hours  were  then  observed 
both  iu  going  to  and  returning  from  a 
hall.  And  ho  must  be  punctually  on 
the  spot,  for  some  last  consultations 
with  his  brother  managers. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  little  sketch,  I 
would  like  to  present  a  finished  lady. 
But,  with  suspended  pen,  I  pause  at  tho 
threshold  of  her  apartment,  hesitating 
to  enter  into  further  detail.  I  pro- 
mise, however,  this  shall  be  my  only 
portrait  of  a  young  gentlewoman  of  that 

rjriod.  When  we  reach  Concert  Hall, 
will  deal  only  with  the  matrons. 

I  have  lingered  so  long  in  doubt,  that 
the  toilet  is  quite  completed.  A 
young  sister  running  lightly  before,  to 
open  and  close  the  doors,  and  Molly 
carefully  lifting  and  guarding  tho  train, 
the  lady  descends  from  an  upper 
apartment,  where  she  has  kindly  re- 
deemed a  promise  by  displaying  the 
pretty  dress  to  her  aged  nurse,  now 
crippled  and  infirm.  We  find  her  in 
the  drawing-room,  tlie  centre  of  an  ad- 
aiiring  group.  With  the  exception  t>f 
the  decrepit  and  invalid  dependent,  all 
of  tlie  household  are  collected  to  com- 
ment and  admire.  Mother  and  aunt 
look  with  approving  eyes,  and  young 
Kisters  with  unenvious  pride.  Dusky 
forms  linger  modestly  at  tho  door-way, 
and  even  Irish  Thomas  loiters  and 
gazes,  while  arranging  the  wood-fire 
upon  its  antique  irons.  Molly  holds  a 
light,  and,  quite  entranced,  forgets  the 
proprieties  of  place  and  presence,  while 
uttering  exclamations  of  delighted  ap- 
proval. 

The  dress  is  made  and  trimmed  ac- 
cording to  tho  last  received  accounts  of 
Parisian  modes.  It  is  ornamented  with 
three  white  flounces  of  gauzy  tissue. 
Cut  very  long,  they  are  gathered  from 


the  edge,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  the  re- 
quisite depth ;  each  festoon  or  scallop 
being  held  in  place  by  a  small  cluster 
of  Italian  roses,  no  larger  than  the 
prairio  roses  of  our  Western  forests. 
The  shoe  is  of  white  kid,  surmounted 
by  an  oval  buckle  of  chased  gold,  with 
a  setting  of  Bristol  stones.  The  heels 
are  high  as  they  can  possibly  be  woni. 
I  should  probably  be  discredited,  did  I 
venture  to  name  the  number  of  inches 
they  would  measure.*  They  are  faced 
with  white  to  match  the  shoe,  and,  taper- 
ing to  a  point  no  larger  than  a  New 
York  shilling,  are,  therefore,  not  con- 
spicuous ;  in  fact,  they  are  hidden  from 
view  by  the  descending  train,  which 
lightly  sweeps  the  floor,  but  is  not  of  an 
inconvenient  length  for  dancing.  That 
most  important  article  of  attire,  the 
hoop,  is  not  large,  probably  no  larger 
than  tho  whale-bone  apparatus  worn  at 
the  present  day. 

The  bodice  is  cut  square,  long  and 
tapering,  and  trimmed  with  gauze.  The 
sleeves  fit  the  arm,  and  are  worn  below 
the  elbow.  They  are  partially  covered 
with  gauze,  and,  above  some  trimmings 
of  this  material,  is  a  band  of  ribbon,  the 
long  floating  ends  of  which  pass  through 
a  small  slide  or  buckle  of  the  same  pat- 
tern with  those  worn  in  the  shoe.  An- 
tique lace  decorates  the  neck,  and  falls 
in  a  double  frill  from  the  edge  of  the 
sleeve.  A  bow  of  white  ribbon  is  worn 
in  front  or  at  the  side ;  it  is  long  and 
flowing,  and  finished  by  those  painted 
emblems  I  have  before  described.  The 
golden  eagle  has  been  omitted  on  this 
sash,  and,  to  hide  the  deficiency  nnd 
supply  a  missing  decoration,  the  an- 
tique chatelaine  is  worn,  from  wliich  are 
suspended  the  enameled  watch  and  ac- 
companying ornaments.  The  young 
gentlewoman  holds  in  her  hand  a  fan  of 
delicately  painted  kid,  mounted  in  carv- 
ed ivory,  in  which  is  executed  her 
cypher. 

One  more  little  item,  it  is  so  strongly 
in  contrast  with  our  modern  fashions : 
the  dress  is  cut  high  on  the  rhoulder, 
while  the  glove  is  of  a  length  which 
meets  and  passes  under  the  sleeve — any 
separation  from  which  was  considered 
to  show  such  deficiency  of  neat  arrange- 
ment that  it  was    usually  attached  by 


*  This  peculiar  fashioii  of  tho  time  satidkctorily  accountji  fur  the  airy  and  very  elegant 
carriago  ot  the  women  of  tlmt  day,  the  credit  of  which  ie  usually  given  to  tho  habit  of  sitting  in 
high-backed  rhaim.  The  heiglit  of  the  heel  inclining  the  person  forward,  there  wa.s  a  natural 
inpabe  to  counterbalance  thin  tendency,  by  throwing  back  the  head  and  shouldors. 
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the  dressing-maid  with  needle  and 
thread.  Thas  the  fair  and  rounded 
arm,  from  the  snowy  shoulder  to  the 
tapering  fingers,  was,  though  partially 
exposed  at  homo,  literally  in  full  dress 
when  prepared  for  an  evening-ball. 

Hut,  all  this  time,  where  is  the  car- 
riage ?  It  went  early,  to  carry  one  of 
the  managor8,  and  was  afterwards  to 
bring  the  chaperone.  Something  has 
surely  happened.  Thomas  watches  at 
the  front  gate,  and  a  little  sister  runs 
in  and  out  through  the  hall-door  with 
deceptive  intelligonce  of  approaching 
wheels.  Time  is  wearing  away,  and 
the  hour  rapidly  approaches  when 
Washington,  who  was  proverbially 
punctual,  will  lui  received  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hall. 

I  will  not  detain  mv  readers  with  the 
causes  of  the  delay,  to  Ix)  regretted 
even  at  this  distant  period.  Tliomas 
HLshes  in,  at  length,  with  the  welcome 
announcement.  The  mother  carefully 
enwraps  her  daughter  in  the  little  sortie 
de  bal,  while  Molly,  thoughtful  for  the 
delicate  shoe,  stretches  a  drugget  from 
the  house-door  to  the  steps  of  the 
carriage. 

CHAPrER  U. 

"  I  would  not  slcc}) !    I  lovo  to  be 
Again  in  their  fair  company ; 
Hut,  e'er  my  lips  cnn  bid  them  stay. 
They  pass  and  vanish  quite  away  f 
Alas  !  our  mcmoricri  may  retrace 
Kach  circunirttanecof  time  and  place, 
ScuHon  and  Hceno  como  back  a^oin, 
And  outward  thiu^H  unchanirea  remain." 

Golihn  Lcirend. 

CONCKRT  IIall,  in  the  last  century, 
wart  said  to  offer  the  most  commodious 
and  elegant  assembly-room  to  bo  found 
in  the  Union.  Its  exterior  is  still  beau- 
tiful, though  somewhat  impaired  by  the 
neglect  and  dingo  of  passing  years. 
The  parties  given  there  m  the  last  cen- 
tury were  usually  very  select,  great 
pains  being  taken  that  they  should 
not  bo  over- crowded.  Hero  was  am- 
ple space  for  the  graceful  management 
of  the  hoop,  and  display  of  the  sweep- 
ing train.  Here,  besitle  the  regular 
assemblies,  at  frequent  and  stated  in- 
tervals, were  club- balls  given  by  the 
bachelors ;  and  another  class  of  fes- 
tive entertainments,  which  seems  to 
have  gone  by  with  the  centiir}- — invi- 
tatiiiU:*  b'^ing  oceasii)nally  issued  bv 
some  single  gentleman,  resident  or 
stranger,  who,  dosirous  to  acknowledge 
and  return  the  civilities  shown  to  him. 


and  having  no  suitable  residenoet  sum- 
moned his  friends  to  this  beautiful  haU. 

Tradition  says  these  occasions  were 
often  very  costly  and  splendid,  varying 
in  style  and  decoration  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  or  wealth  of  the  host. 

On  the  evening  selected  for  the  en- 
tertainment given  to  Washington,  we 
will  suppose  the  carriage  bearing  our 
young  gentlewoman  has  traversed  the 
short  distance  to  this  well-known  spot, 
and,  with  her  friend  or  relative,  she  is 
ushered  into  a  cloak-room  ou  the  lower 
floor. 

Here,  to  their  great  chagrin,  they 
are  informed  that  the  I'resident  has 
already  arrived,  and  tlie  managers  are 
occupied  in  making  ceremonious  pre- 
sentations to  him.  And  here  we  mast 
suppose  these  ladies  to  be  annoyingly 
detained,  awaiting  the  leisure  of  some 
one  of  these  gentlemen. 

I  have  not  received  the  account  of 
Washington's  entrance  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness ;  but  tradition  (and  from  an  authen- 
tic source)  says,  that  tlie  illustrious  cuest 
was  met  by  the  managers  at  the  door, 
and  ushered  by  them  with  ceremonious 
respect  to  his  raised  scat  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  hall ;  that  most  of  the  * 
guests  had  arrived  early,  in  order  to 
witness  his  entrance  and  share  in  the 
reception ;  that  he  was  greeted  and 
announced  by  appropriate  music;  and 
that  each  person  in  tlie  ball-room  rose 
and  remained  standing  as  he  passed  up 
the  room.  Some  persons  of  cfistinction 
were  then  presented,  or,  if  previously 
known,  paid  their  respects  to  the  Pre- 
sident. All  the  ladies  present  then 
passed  in  succession  before  him ;  each 
being  formally  and  particularly  intro- 
duced to  him  by  name,  and  to  each  he 
gave  his  hand.  Some  were  already 
known  to  him,  and  to  these,  and  per- 
haps to  others,  he  occasionally  ad- 
dressed a  few  words.  Each  lady,  as 
she  advanced,  is  believed  to  have  been 
met  and  led  forward  by  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  ceremony,  while  another  stood 
by  the  President's  side  and  annoonoed 
her  name.  Each  lady,  as  she  passed, 
slowly  bent  in  the  low  but  stately  oour- 
tesy  of  tho  old  school.  There  was  no 
hurry,  no  confusion — this  tho  manners 
of  tho  tim«  would  forbid. 

When  we  recall  the  noted  beauty  of 
the  ladies  of  that  day,  and  picture  to 
ourselves  the  voluminous  folds  of  their 
peculiar  dress — the  flowing  saquo,  with 
Its  length  of  train ;  **  the  hoop  of  two 
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ells  wide ;"  the  somptuous  splendor  of 
bfooade,  and  paduaaoj,  and  velvet,  and 
quilted  satin ;  the  great  additional  height 
gained  from  the  snoe,  and  the  style  of 
bead-dress  then  most  in  vogue ;  the 
Muperb  and  lofty  carriage,  the  manner 
dignified  and  noblo — we  must  admit  this 
antiquated  ceremonial  to  have  been  a 
most  beautiful  spectacle,  and  full  of  in- 
terest to  us  (I  had  almost  said)  their 
degenerate  descendants. 

Washington  is  believed  to  have  stood, 
during  this  formal  presentation,  in  front 
of  the  raised  dais,  where  was  placed  his 
chair  of  state.  A  programme  of  these 
proceedings  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged by  the  managers ;  and,  with  the 
oonaideration  and  respect  then  paid  to 
age  and  rank,  they  had,  with  much  tact 
and  discrimination,  arranged  that  such 
ladies,  either  residents  or  strangers,  as 
were  most  distinguished,  should,  with- 
out apparent  design,  be  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hall.  Thus,  being 
Dearest  to  the  President,  they  were  first 
presented. 

While  this  beautiful  pageantry  sweeps 
through  the  hall,  we  return  to  the  cloak- 
room. The  two  ladies,  having  no  escort, 
•  are  still  waiting.  Custom  would  forbid 
their  entering,  unattended,  a  public  as- 
sembly. Messa^  after  message  has 
gone  up  to  the  bs^-room ;  but,  possibly, 
while  the  managers  were  so  occupied, 
they  have  not  been  delivered,  and  certain- 
ly not  attended  to.  Of  the  matronly 
companion  of  our  young  Bostonian,  no 
tndition  remains.  Name,  rank,  and 
appearance  are  equally  lost.  As  these 
p^ges,  however,  are  mtended  to  com- 
memorate the  costume,  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  the  time,  I  will  venture 
to  describe  particularly  an  antiquated 
doess  which  I  have  examined,  and 
know  to  have  been  worn  by  a  lady  of 
that  period,  who  frequently  filled  the 
position  of  chaperone.  Partly  because 
this  paper  may  in  future  be  referred  to 
as  authority  in  such  matters,  and  partly 
that  I  Hke  to  give  individuality  to  my 
characters,  it  will  be  pleasanter  to 
picture  the  lady  under  this  antiquated 
guise — which,  mdeed,  she  might  have 
worn  —  than  as  the  indistinct  and 
shadowy  personage  she  has  hitherto 
appeared. 

The  material  is  of  white  silk,  bro- 
caded in  stripes,  and  also  in  lightly 
scattered  wreaths  and  bouquets  of 
maoj  hneSf  but  with  flowers  of  minute 
'■a,  so  that  the  effect  is  not  gaudy. 

TOL.  IX.— 11 


The  bodice  is  cut  high  on  the  back  and 
shoulder,  square  and  low  in  front,  and 
appears  to  nave  been  laced  across  an 
embroidered  chemisette ;  a  trimming 
of  ribbon  passes  round  the  neck  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  bodice,  and  also 
on  the  edge  of  the  open  dress,  which  is 
only  attached  to  the  body  at  the  back, 
and  terminates  in  a  long  train ;  the 
sleeves  come  a  little  below  the  elbow, 
and  the  petticoat  is  of  the  same  mate- 
rial ;  the  whole  contains  a  sufficient 
number  of  yards  for  two  moderate 
dresses  —  an  apron  of  black  laoe  ac- 
companied this  dress,  wrought  in  pat- 
tern, and  finished  with  a  wide  flounce 
tapering  at  the  side — the  shoes  were 
of  white  kid,  trimmed  with  plaited  rib- 
bon. To  complete  this  attire,  we  must 
imagine  rich  lace  on  the  sleeves,  and 
standing  around  the  neck ;  also  a 
folded  gauze  handkerohief,  or,  if  the 
wearer  was  quite  advanced,  a  lace 
mantilla,  with  powdered  hair,  perhaps 
drawn  over  a  cushion  and  ornament- 
ed with  feathers  and  jewels,  or,  with 
more  simple  tastes,  surmounted  by  a 
full-dress  cap,  with  lace  mitts,  and 
laree  and  handsome  fan — and  we  have 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  appearance  of 
the  New-England  matron  at  this  period 
of  the  last  century. 

Two  of  the  managers  at  length  make 
their  appearance.  They  are  in  high 
spirits,  and  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  entire  success,  so  far,  of  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  evening. 

The  ladies  so  long  delayed,  naturally 
express  their  regret  at  losing  the  intro- 
duction they  had  been  promised,  to 
Washington,  and  learn,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  it  is  the  intention  of 
these  gentlemen  to  take  them  directly 
up  throufi;h  the  centre  of  the  hall  and 
present  them  at  once  to  the  President. 
They  entreat  not  to  be  made  so  con- 
spicuous, but  the  self-willed  managers 
pertinaciously  insist  on  carrying  out 
their  own  views;  and  theirs  was  au- 
thority which,  though  brief,  was  not  to 
be  resisted.  They  were  autocrats  on 
their  own  ground. 

They  pass  up  the  stair-way.  The 
chaperone  of  course  takes  precedence ; 
but  both  ladies  pause  in  some  dismay 
at  the  entrance  oi  the  brilliantly-lighteid 
ball-room.  However  unexpected  and 
embarrassing  the  circumstances,  we 
must  suppose  that,  having  once  cross- 
ed the  threshold,  and  passed  through 
the  crowd  of  gentlemen  loitering  at  the 
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door-wa}',  they  were  able  to  summon  to 
iheir  aid  the  sclf-possopsion  and  dignity 
then  so  soduloui-ly  cultivated.  In  order 
to  realize  how  trying  the  ordeal,  we  must 
remember  that,  lest  any  lady  should  bo 
crowded  or  forgotten,  all  who  were  pre- 
sent had  formed,  as  it  wore,  in  line — 
the  p:entleraen  escorting  them  forward 
in  long  succession  on  one  side  of  tho 
room,  and  after  tho  presentation  they 
lind  passed  on  to  the  opposite  side. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen,  meantime,  hav- 
ing had  other  opportunities  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  President,  had 
fallen  back  ki  order  better  to  view  tho 
ceremony,  so  that  the  centre  of  tho  hall 
was  nearly  vaQant. 

A  raised  dais,  canopied  over  with  cost- 
ly tapestry,  was  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  hall.  Tho  background  and  drape- 
ry, the  couch  or  chairs,  and  even  the 
floor  was,  I  am  told,  covered  with  tho 
same  rare  and  beautiful  material,  which, 
though  rich  and  unusual,  was  arranged 
simply,  gracefully,  and  in  perfect  taste. 
This  little  dais,  or  staging,  was  of  such 
a  height  that  the  President  when  seated 
could  easily  converse  witli  those  who 
were  standing  around  him.  But  ho  did 
not  occupy  it  while  standing  himself,  as 
it  placed  him  at  an  inconvenient  eleva- 
tion above  his  friends.  Therefore  ho 
could  not  rise,  but  simply  bent  his  head 
in  acknowledging  any  further  introduc- 
tions. His  mimner  is  recalled  at  this 
day,  as  very  geutle,  and  his  voice  re- 
membered as  clear  and  pleasant.  His 
countenance  and  bearing  have  left  a 
more  distinct  impression  than  his  dress ; 
but  it  was  black,  and  tlio  material  ap- 
pears to  have  been  velvet,  with  rich  lace 
and  handsome  shoe  and  kneo-buckles. 

Washington  was  seated  when  the 
group  advanced,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  Hove  to  portray  to  myself  tho 
delicate  and  maidenly  figure  I  have  al- 
ready sketched,  as,  her  head  bent  in 
graceful  reverence,  with  drooping  eyelid 
and  kindUng  cheek,  she  stood  for  a 
few  moments  before  the  hero  so  beloved 
and  honored.  The  downcast  eye,  humid 
with  one  glistening  tear,  the  result  of  so 
much  emotion,  lost  in  a  glad,  pleased 
smile,  when  her  hand  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment in  his,  and  she  Hstened  to  a  few 
words  of  kindly  greeting. 

Though  pleasant  to  recount  the  per- 
gonal experience  of  a  youthful  belle,  this 
is  the  last  glimpse  the  writer  can  afford 
of  the  young  Bostonian,  in  whose  an- 
ticipations and  preparations  wo  have  so 


closelj'  sympathized.  She  passes  on, 
and  is  lost  to  view  in  the  crowd  of  her 
youthful  cotemporaries,  bearing  away, 
however,  from  the  brilliant  scene  many 
a  cherished  recollection — recalled  with 
pleasure  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  prolong- 
ed life. 

Tho  return  of  tho  managers,  who  are 
full  of  animation,  removes  something  of 
formality  or  stiffness,  which  so  much 
ceremony  had  necessarily  shed  over  the 
scene,  though,  during  tlieir  short  ab- 
sence, the  sunny  face  and  gonial  man- 
ner of  their  associate,  Mr.  Russel,  have 
done  wonders.  He  has  spoken  to  every- 
body, offering  respectful  homage  where 
it  was  due,  and  distributing  smiles,  com- 
pliments, and  playful  jests  wherever 
they  arc  appropriate  or  acceptable.  He 
neglects  none  of  his  multifarious  duties, 
and  appears  to  possess  a  sort  of  general 
ubiquity. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  discern,  looking 
back  so  far,  ho  wears  a  suit  of  a  dark, 
rich  color,  like  mulberry  or  claret,  with 
something  very  resplendent  about  him. 
Whether  this  glitter  is  from  gold  em- 
broidery upon  the  vest,  or  a  sort  of 
refulgence — an  emanation  from  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  the  man,  all  aglo# 
to-night — I  cannot  undertake  to  deoide. 

There  are  many  here  with  something 
of  military  display  in  dress  and  decora- 
tion. Heroic  days  were  those  which 
preceded  these  brilliant  festivities,  and 
many  are  here  to-night  who  accompa- 
nied their  peerless  chief  through  dark 
and  trying  hours,  many  with  whom,  like 
the  elder  manager,  this  was  no  mere 
holiday  garb,  and  whose  wearers  were 
some  tiling  more  and  better  than  carpet 
knights. 

Children  and  grandchildren,  or,  per- 
haps, still  later  descendants,  might  not 
approve  the  introduction  here  of  their 
family  names.  Therefore,  selecting 
from  among  those  ladies  who  were  the 
local  celebrities  of  tho  time,  I  feel  only 
at  Hborty  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Hancock« 
who,  as  the  wife  of  a  public  f unctionaiTt 
has  already  boon  noticed  in  print  She 
was  a  lady  of  distinguished  presence, 
very  stately  and  commanding,  with 
much  personal  beauty,  and  occasional 
hauteur  of  carriage.  She  was  fond  of 
dress,  and  usually  appeared  in  public  in 
much  sumptuousness  of  costume.  To- 
night tho  writer  will  not  venture  into  de- 
tails, but  behoves  her  dress  to  hare  been  a 
brocade,  the  tissue  of  which  was  partly 
of  green  or  blue  silk,  and  partly  or  gold; 
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over  this  brilliant  surface  lay  pprinklod, 
in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  bouquets  of 
softly  varied  hue,  embossed  or  finished 
with  gold. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  time  to  distin- 
guish a  bride  by  marked  and  particular 
attention.  On  her  first  public  appear- 
ance, after  marriage,  at  an  evening  par- 
ty, she  was  expected  to  open  the  festi- 
vities, either  in  a  minuet  or  by  leading 
in  the  contradance,  and  was  usually  the 
9t\T  of  the  evening,  assuming  much 
dignity  and  great  elegance  of  attire. 
Matrons  of  long  standing  and  acknow- 
ledged rank  welcomed  the  young  debu- 
tante into  their  circle,  and,  on  such 
occasions,  cordially  yielded  her  preced- 
ence. Sometimes,  two  or  more  stars 
rose  at  once  on  the  social  horizon, 
their  conflicting  claims  to  these  honors 
beinc:  very  nicely  adjusted  by  the  dis- 
criminating masters  of  ceremony.  The 
beautiful  occasion  of  which  T  write  was 
ornamented,  tradition  says,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  newly-married  lady,  of  dis- 
tinguished personal  appearance,  accom- 
plished, elegant,  and  highly  educated. 
Both  bride  and  bridegroom  belonged  to 
fSunilies  of  some  local  prominence;  but, 
on  an  evening  like  this,  illustrated  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  strangers,  the 
lady,  though  a  favorite  and  much  ad- 
mired, very  quietly  yielded  the  honors, 
hers  by  prescriptive  right. 

A  royal  squadron  of  France  was  lying 
in  the  harbor,  and  the  French  admiral 
was  present,  with  numerous  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  his  suite.  These  strangers 
were  oflfered  every  mark  of  distinction, 
(ijeTy  proof  of  respect  and  regard,  pre- 
cedence being  given  them  on  all  possible 
occasions. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  must  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  our  revolution- 
ary contest;  for,  tradition  says,  they 
wore,  among  other  decorations,  a  bald 
eagle,  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati  So- 
ciety, suspended  on  its  blue  and  white 
ribbon,  emblematic  of  the  union  of  Ame- 
rica with  France. 

Before  we  open  the  ball,  I  wish  to  al- 
lade  to  the  published  remarks  of  a 
foreign  traveler,  who,  at  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  this,  criticised  the  dancing  of 
the  Boston  ladies,  though  he  admitted 
their  preeminent  beauty.  Rut  manners 
and  customs  had  changed  since  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Peter 
Pelham,    **0Ter    against    the    Quaker 


meeting-house  in  Lindol's  Row," 
taught  dancing  to  our  mothers'  grand- 
mothers, while  his  wife*  assisted  him  in 
presiding  over  a  little  shop  where  he 
disposed  of  »» The  best  Virginia  Tobac- 
co, Cut  Pigtail,  and  Spun,  of  all  sorts, 
by  Wholesale  and  Retail,a  t  the  cheap- 
est Rates.     Also  Snuff." 

Perhaps  there  were  **  too  many 
strings  to  his  bow,''  to  enable  it  to  do 
its  best  execution  in  the  dancing-master's 
hand,  as  legends  say  he  varied  his  oc- 
cupations by  teaching  writing  and  arith- 
metic, also. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write.  Concert 
Hall  was  not  reserved  exclusively  for 
evening  festivities,  but,  on  its  springy 
floor,  old  Master  Turner,  of  honored 
memory,  presided  over  the  graces,  and 
taught  deportment  and  etiquette  to  the 
rising  generation  of  his  time.  Here 
were  practiced  the  profound  and  courtly 
bows,  the  low  but  statelv  courtesies  of 
this  truly  old  school.  The  young  peo- 
ple were  on  their  own  ground  when  in- 
troduced to  the  evening  assembly.  Mas- 
ter Turner  exacted  great  respect  from 
his  pupils,  and  always  paid  them  the 
compliment  of  appearing  at  his  school 
in  powdered  wig,  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  full  dress.  He  was  driven  to 
the  door  in  his  own  vehicle,  attended  by 
his  black  servant,  who  had  charge  of  thp 
violin. 

His  nameuis  well  remembered  in  the 
region  where  I  write,  as  the  son  inherit- 
ed his  father's  profession,  and  taught 
till  within  the  present  century.  Both 
were  of  good  standing,  or,  a  more  ap- 
propriate phrase,  good  footing,  in  socie- 
ty, belonging  to  the  clubs  and  other 
respectable  associations  of  their  day. 
But  the  father  was,  emphatically,  a  gen- 
tleman— conscientious,  punctilious,  and 
dignified.  The  mothers  of  that  day 
intrusted  the  formation  of  their  chil- 
dren's manners  to  one  who  not  only 
taught  the  outward  graces,  but  was  ca- 
pable of  instilling  the  more  sterling  and 
noble  qualities  of  chivalry,  of  honor,  and 
of  true  courtesy.  He  would  have  quite 
scorned  to  teach  those  committed  to  his 
charge  the  peasant  dances  of  Europe. 
I  have  made  this  mention  of  the  old 
teacher  because  he  had  trained  many 
who  were  the  ornaments  of  this  particu- 
lar occasion. 

One  more  little  sketch  ere  the  dance 
commences.      I  wish  to  make  you  ac- 
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quainted  with  Belstead,  the  head  musi- 
cian.  He  was  peerless  in  his  way.  No 
music  was  inspiriting  like  his,  especially 
late  in  the  eveningf  when  more  inspirited 
himself.  Before  playing,  he  usually  call- 
ed for  something  to  moisten  the  strings, 
and  never  considered  his  elbow  suffici- 
ently pliant  until  he  had  taken  what  he 
called  **  the  bender;'*  perhaps  he  origin- 
ated the  term  since  become  so  familiar. 
He  knew  each  individual  upon  the  floor ; 
had  his  prejudices  and  his  favorites ;  was 
full  of  spicy  anecdotes  and  witty  com- 
ments, and,  with  true  instinct,  could 
prophecy  the  triumphant  belle  fore- 
shadowed in  the  youthful  and  unprac- 
ticed  debutante. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say, 
that  a  certain  set  of  gay  young  gentle- 
men amused  themselves,  at  times,  by 
plying  him  with  potent  draughts,  thus 
encouraging  his  genial  and  communica- 
tive moods. 

In  short,  to  speak  in  plain  language, 
he  was  notoriously  **apt  to  get  fud- 
dled;*' but,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make 
his  auditors  and  himself  nearly  equally 
merr}'.  To-night,  especially  at  a  later 
hour,  he — was — I  regret  to  make  the 
statement — but  truth  compels  me  to  say 
— he  was  decidedly  tipsy.  Not  so, 
however,  as  to  lose,  in  any  degree,  his 
serene  self-possession,  or  a  fit  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

What  we  should  now  consider  a  very 
early  hour,  was  usually  named  in  the 
last  century  on  the  cards  of  invitation, 
and  not  merely  as  a  form — people  really 
went  at  the  appointed  time. 

It  would  seem  our  ancestors  met  to 
enjoy  conversation  as  well  as  dancing ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  old-fashioned 
ceremonial  belonging  to  the  time,  these 
were  really  social  occasions,  bringing 
together  persons  of  various  age,  who 
could  each  depend  on  meeting  his  co- 
temporaries  and  friends.  The  ladies 
liked  to  display  their  rich  trains  previ- 
ous to  looping  them  up  for  the  dance ; 
and  there  was  always  a  gentle  current 
of  motion,  as  they  swept  up  and  down 
the  margin  of  the  hall,  receiving  the 
greeting  of  their  friends,  or  acknowledg- 
ing the  presentation  of  strangers — cere- 
monies and  particular  introductions  be- 
ing more  in  vogue  in  those  polite  days 
than  in  our  own.  It  will  be  seen  the 
dancing  did  not  commence  at  once,  but 
when  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed 
for  all  this  preliminary  etiquette  and 
display,  a  low,  warning  note  was  heard 


from  Belstead's  violin,  and  a  slight  stir 
and  rustling  might  be  observed  among 
those  who  expected  to  occupy  the  floor. 

At  home,  if  a  lady's  free  movements 
were  impeded  by  her  train,  it  was 
caught  hastily  up  and  drawn  throagh 
the  pocket-hole,  bringing  the  fnllness 
on  one  side,  and  giving  a  very  my  and 
jaunty  effect  to  the  figure.  It  could 
uius  be  easily  and  quickly  dropped,  the 
wearer  at  once  regaining  her  usual  state 
on  the  approach  of  a  visitor.  In  the 
baH-room,  a  more  careful  arrangement 
was  necessary,  and  the  train,  except- 
ing for  a  minuet,  was  made  to  fold 
under  at  a  suitable  length,  being  there 
secured  by  a  loop,  or  some  other  con- 
venient fastening.  Young^  ladies  ap- 
plied to  each  other  for  assistance,  and 
might  be  seen  on  every  side,  carefallj 
adjusting  the  folds  of  each  other's 
dress,  and  giving  a  graceful  flow  to  the 
rich  drapery.  One  of  the  duties  of  a 
chaperone  was,  to  see  that  the  tndn  of 
her  youthful  charge  was  properly  ad- 
justed— and  it  was  a  common  polite  at- 
tention to  ofler  a  stranger.  The  stately 
minuet  de  la  cour  danced,  or  rather  per- 
formed by  two  individuals,  was  then 
considered  the  most  appropriate  and 
elegant  mode  of  commencing,  or,  as 
they  phrased  it,  opening  a  ball. 

The  minuet  has  long  been  a  popular 
tradition ;  but  another  manner  of  oom- 
mencing  evening  festivities,  more  peoa- 
liar,  perhaps,  to  New  England,  has 
never,  I  believe,  had  so  wide  a  cironla- 
tion.  I  allude  to  the  **  drawn -danoe,*' 
where  the  chance  partner  was  obtained 
by  a  species  of  lottery.  Those  fambos 
old  assemblies  at  Concert  Hall  osnall^ 
commenced  in  this  way,  and  very  possi- 
bly it  was  one  reason  for  the  early  and 
punctual  attendance.  It  was  a  favorite 
custom,  there  being  always  great  ex- 
citement and  amusement  lor  the  spec- 
tators, as  well  as  those  more  nearly 
concerned,  in  the  odd  chances  or  happy 
hits  that  would  naturally  occur.  In 
many  ways  it  promoted  a  general  ease 
and  hilarity.  It  brought  out  all  the 
dancers  on  the  floor  at  once,  giving  to 
all  the  opportunity  of  eafflly  greeting 
their  friends  as  they  came  in  contact 
in  the  changing  figures  of  the  danoe. 
Strangers,  or  diffident  young  gentlemen 
not  yet  at  homo  in  society,  were  saved 
the  embarrassment  of  seeking  a  partner, 
and  to  young  ladies,  with  no  pretensions 
to  belleship,  but  some  confidence  in 
their  own  powers  of  pleasing  if  once 
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biooght  forward,  it  secured  the  oertain- 
ty  of  at  least  one,  and  I  believe  two 
^umoea.  The  great  caution  used  in 
■electing  subscribers  to  these  balls, 
made  this  amusing  custom  quite  un- 
objectionable, and  not  so  inconsistent, 
at  we  might  imagine,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  ezclusiveness,  then  practiced. 
As  this  was  not  one  of  the  stated  and 
regular  assemblies,  but  an  entertain- 
ment given  in  honor  of  the  President, 
it  had  oeen  considered  more  elegant  to 
commence  the  dancing  with  a  minuet ; 
bat,  after  some  conferring  among  the 
managers,  the  innovation  is  set  aside — 
partly,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  expressed  desire  of  the 
President,  who  might  have  feared  the 
Qnusoal  ceremony  which  marked  his 
reception  would  give  a  character  of  form- 
■litv  or  restraint  to  the  evening ;  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  foreigners  present,  he 
might  be  desirous  of  seeing  tne,  at  that 
time,  popular  drawn-dance. 

The  announcement  was  received 
with  pleasure,  and  little  vases,  contain- 
taming  numbered  cards,  were  passed 
round  the  hall,  the  blank  sides  alone 
being  visible,  and  those  intended  for 
ladies  differing  from  the  others  in  color 
or  character.  No  one  was  pressed  to 
tike  a  ticket,  but  the  opportunity  was 
offiared  to  all. 

When  the  cards  were  distributed, 
trains  adjusted,  etc.,  Col.  Bradford 
called  out  the  numbers,  in  this  way : 
^Number  one,  a  lady,"  **  Number  one, 
a  gentleman."  The  lady,  advancing 
a  few  steps,  was  promptly  met,  and  led 
forward  to  her  place  by  one  of  the 
managers — number  one,  a  gentleman,  in 
the  mean  time  coming  forward  to  meet 
his  destined  partner.  If  there  was  no 
previous  acquaintance,  and  the  parties 
wished  it,  they  were  introduced  to  each 
other  by  one  of  the  masters  of  ceremo- 
ny; and,  if  this  was  not  done,  I  am 
told,  the  chance  partner  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  future  acquaintance.  Numbers 
two,  three,  four,  etc.,  successively 
follow,  till  two  long  contradances  reach 
to  the  extremity  of  the  hall. 

Certain  ladies,  who  have  been  previ- 
ously requested  to  hold  themselves  in 
reserve,  were  now  led  by  their  fathers  to 
the  head  of  the  two  dances.  Mr.  F. 
led  to  this  place  of  honor  the  French 
ladv  who  was  expected  to  open  the 
bail,  some  other  dame  of  distinction 
tnkiftg  precedence  in  the  parallel-dance. 
Tradition  does  not  say  what  favorite 


air  was  selected  by  the  lady  who  took 
the  lead ;  but,  as  a  customary  attention, 
she  was  requested  to  name  the  tune, 
which  Col.  Bradford  proceeded  to  order 
of  the  band. 

At  a  signal  from  this  gentleman, 
Belstead,  having  now  sufficiently  bathed 
his  elbow,  drew  one  long  note  m>m  his 
expressive  violin,  which  said,  as  plfunly 
as  note  could  speak,  *'  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  your  best  courtesies  and 
bows,"  and  the  whole  array  of  ladies 
sunk  at  once  in  courtesies  so  profound 
that,  with  some,  it  would  seem,  as  in 
some  weird  Blitz-like  experiment,  there 
was  danger  of  their  being  swallowed  up 
and  lost  to  mortal  view,  m  the  swelling 
amplitude  of  their  own  hoops.  Such 
fears,  however,  must  have  been  soon 
set  at  rest,  as  they  gradually  emerged, 
the  erect  and  well-balanced  heads  rising 
again  to  the  previous  altitude  given 
them  W  the  high-heeled  shoes.  The 
long  nles  of  gentlemen  facing  their 
partners  acknowledged  and  returned 
these  courtesies  with  reverential  bows — 
sufficiently  described,  when  I  say  they 
were  of  the  old  regime.  How  many  or 
my  readers  can  remember  when  mak- 
ing an  obeisance  was  familiarly  called 
**  making  the  manners" — and  not  alto- 
gether inappropriately,  as  the  breeding 
and  spirit  of  the  individual  were  marked, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  style  of  the  bow 
or  courtesy. 

This  opening  ceremony  being  accom- 
plished, the  music  fairly  commenced, 
and,  if  not  so  *•  dreamy"  and  **  entranc- 
ing" as  the  more  cultivated  music  of  the 
present  day  (I  quote,  I  believe,  the  usual 
descriptive  phrases),  it  was  very  pleas- 
ing, having,  I  am  assured,  a  much  gayer 
and  more  exhilarating  character,  with 
decidedly  more  dance  in  it.  Need  I 
describe  here  the  much-maligned  contra- 
dance,  for  which  I  am  greatly  inclined 
to  enter  a  plea  ?— combming,  as  it  did, 
the  social  character  given  by  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  rapid  conversations  with  pass- 
ing friends,  and  exhilarating  movement, 
that  safety-valve  for  exuberant  joyous- 
ness,  with  plenty  of  space  to  expand 
and  expatiate — no  wonder  it  was  popular 
in  its  aay. 

It  lingered  lon^,  and  seemed  to  be 
almost  one  of  our  mstitutions,  but  those 
who  recall  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  (after  the  quadrille 
was  domesticated  among  us)  knew  little 
of  its  pristine  charm.  The  ugliness  of 
the  prevailing  style  of  dress  at  that 
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time,  the  bad  taste  of  the  wigs  of  false 
hiur,  the  ungracefully  short  waists  and 
vulgarly  short  skirts,  so  different  from 
the  stately  array  of  the  earlier  period, 
together  with  the  black  coats — for 
black  had  come  to  be  the  prevailing 
color  with  gentlemen — must  alone  have 
made  a  marked  difference.  And  with 
newer  fashions  and  feelings,  the  whole 
spirit  and  character  of  the  dance  had 
passed  away.  In  time  it  lost  even  its 
name  ;  and,  banished  to  rustic  localities, 
was  aptly  recognized  as  the  **  country" 
dance. 

But  wo  go  back  to  the  opening  dance 
of  tliis  particular  evening,  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  Those  whom  we  saw  placed 
at  the  head,  and  taking  the  lead  in 
passing  down  the  long  files,  have  re- 
gained their  original  position  at  the  top ; 
and  Belstead,  taking  cognizance  of  this 
fact,  acts  as  if  under  advice  from  Capt. 
Cuttle — **  When  found  make  a  note" — 
by  making  immediately  a  very  lengthy 
and  particular  note,  indeed.  Ceremo- 
nious bows  and  courtesies  are  again  ex- 
changed, and  the  gentlemen  lead  their 
j»artners  from  the  floor  by  the  tips  of 
their  white-gloved  fingers. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Freeman  Avas  said  to 
dance  the  minuet  more  elegantly  than 
any  other  native  resident  of  Ho-ston.  I 
trust  no  nice  old  gentleman  of  ninety 
odd  years,  or  thereabouts,  will  consider 
himself  aggrieved  or  personally  slighted. 
"I  tell  the  tale  as  *twas  told  to  me ;" 
and,  at  all  events,  he  was  selected  by 
his  confreres  for  this  conspicuous  ex- 
hibition. 

The  dance  was  previously  planned, 
and,  I  believe,  practiced,  by  the  parties, 
but  in  accordance,  I  conclude,  with 
some  long-forgotten  etiquette  of  the 
day.  The  gentleman  proceeded  to  ask 
formal  permission  from  the  Marquis  do 
Traversay  for  a  minuet  with  his  wife. 
The  marquis,  who  at  the  moment  was 
in  conversation  with  the  President,  of 
course  looked  quite  unconscious  of  all 
previous  discussi<m  and  preparation. 
Taking  an  airy  pinch  of  snuff,  with  a 
French  bow  and  ready  **  Qui.  oui,  mon- 
sieur," he  accorded  his  gracious  sanc- 
tion. 

When  this  punctilio  had  been  ob- 
served, the  lady  was  led  V>y  her  partner 
to  the  extremity  of  the  room,  opposite 
the  raised  seat  of  our  distinguished 
guest.  It  was  necessary  the  centre  of 
the  floor  should  be  cleared,  as  for  waltz- 
ing at  the  present  day ;  and  while  the 


other  managers  are  effecting  this,  as  we 
superintended,  in  a  former  chapter,  the 
toilet  of  the  gentleman,  in  all  justice, 
I  should  hasten  to  describe  that  of  the 
lady,  premising  that  this  shall  bo  the 
last  costume  of  the  evening  into  which 
I  shall  venture  to  initiate  my  readers.^ 
Her  dress,  I  am  told,  was  of  black  vel-' 
vet,  terminating  in  a  long  train,  lined 
with  white  satin.  It  was  much  orna- 
mented with  lace  and  jewels,  and  worn 
open  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
under-dress  was  of  white  satin,  richly 
trimmed.  On  the  side  was  the  indis- 
pensable bow,  the  long  ends  of  which 
were  delicately  painted,  by  her  own  fair 
hand,  with  French  and  Amencan  em- 
blems— the  laurel  wreath  encircling  the 
name  of  Washington.  Her  hair  was 
dressed  full,  craped,  puffed,  curled,  and 
well  powdered.  A  little  on  one  side 
was  a  hat,  I  am  told,  of  straw,  and  sup- 
pose to  have  been  Leghorn,  as  Mrs. 
Adams,  in  her  published  letters,  dated 
not  far  from  this  time,  speaks  of  such  as 
worn  by  herself  and  daughter  while  at 
the  English  court.  An  aigrette  of 
white  plumes  was  gracefully  disposed 
on  one  side  ;  and  among  the  ornaments 
of  the  hat — mostly  of  white  satin — was 
one  of  black  velvet,  intended,  probably, 
as  a  relief,  or  back-ground,  for  the 
diamond  eagle,  which  clasped,  and  ap- 
parently held,  the  feathers  in  place. 
Drawn  through  the  hair,  on  the  side  not 
shaded  by  the  hat,  was  a  white  ribbon, 
on  which  sparkled  the  initials  G.  W- 
The  lady  and  her  dress  were  much 
commended,  more  especially  as,  with 
French  tact  and,  I  doubt  not,  true  feel- 
ing, a  part  of  her  profuse  splendor  of 
diamonds  was  made  to  illustrate  our 
national  emblem,  and  implied  a  compli- 
ment to  our  national  chief. 

We  left  this  very  striking  couple 
standing  side  by  side  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  hall.  Tlieir  arms  aro  quietly 
dropped.  In  one  hand  the  gentleman 
carries  his  chapcau;  and  the  lady  has 
not  forgotten  her  fan — both  articles  ap- 
pear to  have  been  essential  to  the  prop- 
er execution  of  the  dance.  Imagine  at 
this  moment  the  most  entire  silence 
reigns  throughout  the  assemVily,  till 
Col.  Bradford  at  length  raises  his 
hand,  as  a  signtd  to  the  expectant 
leader. 

A  light  tap  was  heard  from  Belstead's 
foot,  and  Mr.  F.  put  on  his  hat;  but 
with  the  first  low  tone  from  the  speak- 
ing violin,  the  partners  turned  towards 
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each  other,  and  at  the  first  emphatic 
note,  he  took  it  ofif  again,  with  a  pro- 
found and  expressive  bow,  gracefully 
acknowledged  by  the  lady,  who  extend- 
ed  to  him  the  hand  for  which  he  ap- 
peared to  sue.  He  led  her  to  the 
centre  of  the  hall;  her  train,  as  they 
advanced,  dragged  '*  in  slow  length** 
upon  the  floor.  Here,  I  am  told,  they 
**  passed  and  repassed" — probably,  to 
the  initiated,  the  phrase  is  full  of  mean- 
ing. They  advanced,  they  retreated, 
with  many  genuflexions  and  other 
graceful  movements  belonging  to  the 
dance,  all  in  harmony  with  the  slow 
and  very  peculiar  music. 

It  yriis  considered  an  accomplishment 
properly  to  manage  the  train,  without 
allowing  it  to  bo  too  engi'ossing :  and 
there  was  one  backward,  retreating 
movement,  where,  m  a  private  circle,  it 
would  have  been  carelessly  hung  upon 
the  arm,  but  here  required  tlie  use  of 
both  hands,  being  lifted  and  held  at 
each^  edge,  ready  to  fall  ut  the  proper 
moment. 

Occasionally  the  partners  tunied 
away  from  each  other,  the  figure  carry- 
ing them  ofif  to  the  sides  of  the  hall, 
when  the  gentleman  would  put  on  his 
bat,  as  if,  having  made  his  last  conge, 
be  was  about  to  go  home ;  but  it  was 
always  raised  as  ho  again  faced  his 
partner,  and  swept  the  floor  as  ho  ap- 
pruached  her.  The  lady,  in  the  mean 
time,  taking  cognizance,  over  her 
•houlder,  of  the  gentleman's  movements, 
daintily  lifted  her  train,  or  swept  it 
aside,  as  she  slowly  turned  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  his  deferential  bow, 
according  him,  it  seemed,  just  sufficient 
grace  to  induce  him  to  continue  tho 
re*p<»ctful  homage. 

This  beautiful  dance  would  naturally 
be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
performers;  and  as  the  **  songs  without 
words,"  so  stimulating  to  tho  imagina- 
tiiiu,  are  the  very  po4»try  of  music,  so, 
in  such  hands  as  those,  and  managed  as 
it  was  that  night,  tho  expressive  danco 
ma.«t  have  seemed  tho  very  poetry  of 
miition.  To  tho  imaginations  of  some, 
it  might  have  road  as  the  lingering 
parting  of  lovers;  to  <)thors,  as  of  a 
captive  princess  in  the  ciustlo  of  a  noble 
knight;  ur  a  Calypso-liko  enchantress, 
Weaving  Circeon  s]m'1Is  for  some  new 
T«-lemachus  ;  or  a  courti»^r  suing  to  his 
qiK-en,  where  questions  of  life  and  death 
might  hang  upon  the  issuo. 

But  the  stately  measure  is  trod  ;  the 


last  reverential  bow  is  made,  and  the 
lady  led  respectfully  back  to  her  hus- 
band and  friends,  her  partner  express- 
ing his  profound  sense  of  tho  honor 
accorded  him  The  compliments  offer- 
ed to  the  Marchioness  de  Traversay 
were  received  with  grace  and  ease  ;  and 
among  them,  I  am  told,  was  a  courteous 
expression  of  pleasure,  from  a  source 
which  would  give  it  unusual  value. 

I  cannot  say,  with  decision,  if  thoro 
were  other  minuets,  or  if  the  druwn- 
danco  was  repeated — I  think  not — but 
the  cotillon  had  been  taught  for  years  at 
Master  Turner's  school,  and  was  danced 
at  intervals  through  the  remainder  of 
the  evening;  perhaps,  introduced  by 
tho  French  guests,  or,  more  probably, 
offered  as  a  courteous  attention — a 
graceful  hospitality — intended  to  remind 
them  of  home. 

What  would  my  youthful  readers 
make  of  an  announcement  like  this  ? 
**  Gentlemen  will  now  please  to  take 
their  partners  for  a  voluntary."  A 
contradance,  where  a  gentleman  could 
choose  his  own  vis-d-vist  was  distin- 
guished in  this  way  from  the  dance  by 
lot ;    and  the  usual  form  of  invitation 

was :  "  Miss   ,  will   you  do  mo 

tlie  honor  to  carry  down  this  voluntary 
with  me?" 

And,  now,  I  imagine  my  readers  ra- 
pidly turning  the  pages,  glancing  for- 
ward, in  haste,  to  find  my  bill  of  fare  at 
tho  supper-table.  Tho  hour  has  ovi- 
dtnitly  arrived,  but  I  grieve  to  say  I 
have  no  materials  wherewith  to  prepare 
a  banquet  worthy  the  occasion  and  tho 
guests.  In  the  lapso  of  many  years, 
tlie  supper  has  evidently  run  iato  so 
many  others,  belonging  to  different 
periods,  that  I  demur  at  offering  readers 
of  taste  and  refinement  so  heterogeneous 
a  mixture. 

Though  I  hesitate  to  open  the  door 
of  tho  supper- room,  I  firmly  believe,  and 
l^^mmend  it  to  tho  implicit  belief  of 
i^Vreader,  that  the  arrangements  were 
all  that  could  be  desired  or  expected ; 
that  every  proper  observance  of  etiquette 
or  precedence  was  strictly  attended  to 
by  the  punctilious  managers ;  that  some 
stately  march  was  played  as  tho  guests 
passed  to  the  banqueting-room  ;  that 
comfortable  seats  were  provided  for  all 
at  the  table  ;  to  say  nothing  of  knives 
and  forks — water-ice  being,  proI)al)ly, 
less  in  requisition  than  hot  roast  ducks. 
I  feel  assured,  also,  that  healths  were 
pledged,  and  the  occasion  animated  by 
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an  interchanp^  of  sentiment  and  flow  of 
wit ;  and  believe  it  would  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  manners  of  the  time 
if  the  entertainment  had  been  varied  and 
enlivened  bj  vocal  music. 

I  will  also  allow  my  readers  to  glance 
into  a  side  room,  where  hot  chocolate 
and  Boston  milk-biscuit  have  been 
served  through  the  evening,  lest  inquiries 
should  be  made  in  vain  for  this  last- 
named  dainty,  which,  for  aught  I  know, 
was  inherited  from  our  Puritan  ancestry. 
I  am  grieved  to  say,  it  has  been  quite 
crowded  out  in  the  present  century  by 
French  comfits,  etc.,  etc. 

As  tho  evening  wore  on,  and  the 
dancing  recommenced,  it  took  a  gayer 
tone,  but  never  lost,  in  any  degree,  its 
character  of  propriety,  elegance,  and 
requirement.  The  contradance  was 
not  necessarily  stately  and  formal, 
though  the  initiatory  dances  of  a  public 
assembly  were,  I  am  told,  usually  of  this 
character ;  but,  with  change  of  time  and 
tone,  and  corresponding  changes  of 
fijrure,  they  became,  towards  the  close 
of  a  gay  evening,  most  animated  and 
vivacious.  The  Virginia  reel  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  gayest  of 
these  old  dances.  But  though,  on  other 
occasions,  the  light  dancers  might  sweep 
down  the  hall,  it  not  quite  with  the  wild 
rush  of  tho  galoppe,  yet  as  buoyantly 
and  as  memly,  to-night  there  was  too 
much  good  taste  and  true  feeling  for 
any  exhibition  of  extreme  hilarity ;  nor 
would  the  masters  of  ceremony — or  shall 
we  now  call  them  masters  of  the  revels 
— have  sanctioned  any  exuberance  of 
spirits,  which  might  be  construed  into 
want  of  respect  or  consideration  for  the 
President,  who  had  but  recently  lost  his 
mother. 

I  have  no  account  of  Washington's 
departure  from  the  ball,  and  suppose  he 
must  have  quietly  loft  during  the  dance. 
There  was  great  propriety  in  offering 
this  f£tc  to  the  chieftain  who,  thrq^b 
many  a  sleepless,  anxious  night,  mKL 
watched  over  and  guarded  the  once 
seemingly  doomed  city.  When  rescued 
and  prosperous,  it  was  an  appropriate 
compliment,  a  fit  testimonial  from  the 
ladies  of  Boston  to  the  champion  who 
bad  secured  to  them  the  ease,  serenity, 
and  happiness  he  this  eveuing  wit- 
nessed. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  been 
long  familiar  with  some  of  the  prepara- 
tions for,  and  much  of  the  detail  of,  tliis 


interesting  and  beautiful  occasion — from 
early  childhood  it  has  been  an  **  oft- 
told  tale" — and,  though  unable  to  re- 
cord each  minute  particular,  has  wished 
to  preserve  its  memory  from  entire  obli- 
vion ;  aiming  less  to  sketch  a  brilliant 
but  undefined  scene,  giving  play  to  the 
imagination,  than  to  offer  a  vivid  and 
truthful  picture  of  a  fSte,  the  most  me- 
morable and  splendid  ever  given  in  the 
capital  of  New  England,  and  which,  if 
not  found  in  histonc  annals,  is  in  some 
measure  worthy  of  a  place  there ;  for  it 
helps  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and 
how  the  hearts  of  all  went  out  to  him 
who  was  at  once  ruler  and  citizen  of  a 
great  repubUc. 

But  tne  night  wears  on,  the  clock 
strikes  two — a  warning  note— whioh 
says,  it  is  time  to  wind  up  our  ball.  The 
voice  of  merriment  is  hushed,  the  moai* 
clan's  bow  is  loosened,  his  inetrnment 
unstrung. 

The  ball  is  over,  and  where  now  are 
all  the  stately  figures  we  have  summoned 
back  to  life  ?  The  governor  has  come 
down  from  his  chair  of  state ;  the  judge 
from  his  bench;  the  president  from 
his  lofty  position;  the  sword  of  the 
great  general  rusts  in  its  scabbard; 
Sie  weary  dancers — sleep.  If,  by 
chance,  one  should  yet  liuj^er,  the  light 
foot  must  have  lost  its  neetness,  the 
hand  forgotten  its  cunning.  The  head, 
once  bent  in  homage  to  our  peer- 
less chieftain,  droops  heavily  with  the 
weight  of  many  years.  The  skillfal 
coiffeur  is  no  longer  needed.  No  mortal 
hand  sheds  the  snows  that  have  whiten- 
ed it  for  many  a  winter. 

A  stable  now  occupies  the  spot,  where 
wo  sympathized  with  the  solicitudes 
and  watched  the  preparations  and  deli- 
cate adornment  of  a  youthful  belle. 
The  once  pleasant  street,  with  its  shade 
trees  and  deep  inclosures,  is  now  a  nar- 
row, noisy,  and  crowded  thoroughfare. 
The  glory  of  Concert  Hall,  too,  has  de- 
parted. Where  the  fairest  and  loveliest 
of  the  land  trod  with  grace  and  dignity 
the  antique  measures  of  a  former  cen- 
tury, Ethiopian  mimics  perform  their 
grotesque,  fantastic  dances,  and  there 
the  swarthy  minstrels  pour  melodies, 
quaint,  whimsical,  and  extravagant, 
yet,  sometimes,  with  utterance  sad  and 
plaintive,  as  of  human  hearts  sobbing 
with  irrepressible  anguish,  aching,  and 
breaking,  complainingly  asking  for  re 
lief,  which  thLs  world  cannot  give. 
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THE     OLD     ADOBB: 


A  BOMAHCE  PERHAPS. 


A  FEATURE  in  the  San  Francisco  of 
1849  was  the  '*  Old  Adobe''  on  the 
Plaza.  Between  Rincon  and  Clarke's 
Points  were  many  more  sightly  edifices, 
hot  I  doubt  if  any  half  so  storied  in 
stirring  associations.  With  Its  sturdy 
brown  walls,  its  low-descending  roof, 
tiled  after  the  true  rancho  model,  its 
rickety  porch  with  planks  all  adrift, 
its  much  whittled  railings  and  posts,  its 
souare-set  windows  with  their  deep 
sulfl,  and  its  duity  door  forever  wide, 
hospitable  by  rust^the  '*  Old  Adobe*' 
•eeme4  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Plaza, 
right  oyer  against  the  Parker  House, 
■8  a  sort  of  public  shingle,  contributed 
by  lazy,  good-natured,  old  Yerba  Buena 
to  the  slashing  but  inventiye  jac^- 
knives  of  Young  San  Francisco. 

Overlooking  the  Plaza  from  the  veran- 
dah, you  had  before  you,  across  the  midst 
of  the  open  space,  the  Parker  House, 
famous  as  the  nrst  of  Califomian  hotels, 
fit  to  be  so  called ;  and  next  it,  on  the 
comer  of  Kearney  and  Washington 
streets,  the  £1  Dorado,  phenix  of  many 
fires.  On  your  left,  amidships  in  the 
North  side  of  the  square,  was  the 
original  Alta  California  office,  and  ad- 
joining it,  the  Bella  Union  and  Washing* 
ton  Hall,  infamous — the  first  as  a  out- 
throats'  gambling-house,resort  of  bowie- 
knife,  revolver,  and  slung-shot  bravos  ; 
the  latter,  as  a  stew  of  cneap  prostitu- 
tion. To  your  right,  and  furthest  off, 
was  the  old  City  Hotel,  where,  as  well 
•8  in  **  Tammany'*  opposite,  Sam 
Roberts  erst  mustered  his  Hounds,  par- 
ading them  in  a  chow-chow  of  Mexican 
and  Chinese  costume,  and  filing  them 
through  the  bar-room,  on  horseback,  to 
drink.  Higher  up,  on  the  South  side, 
was  Sam  Brannan's  office,  where,  later, 
that  redoubtable  Mormon  millionaire 
arraigned  those  same  Hounds  at  the  bar 
of  public  justice,  and,  revolver  in  hand, 
from  the  roof  of  his  saucy  little  castle, 
made  that  reckless  appeal  to  popular 
indignation  to  bring  out  its  halters. 
Quite  near  you,  directly  on  your  right, 
uid  best  seen  from  the  South  end  of 
tiie  porch,  was  the  little  white  frame 
School-house,  which,  soon  breaking  its 
eariy  promise,  became  first  a  concert 
hall  for  Steve  Massett's  entertainments, 
and  afterward  a  police  station  for  the 


entertainment  of  bad  women  and  beasts. 
StiU  nearer  to  you,  and  interjacent  as 
to  the  School-house  and  the  Old  Adobe, 
was  the  Alcalde*8  Office,  where  a  rich 
and  various  assortment  of  Califomian 
justice  was  kept  constantly  on  hand, 
to  be  characteristically  dispensed  by  a 
Leavenworth  or  a  Geary.  lUght  before 
you  was  the  original  flag- staff— that 
Bunkumest  of  flag-staffs— whence  floated 
Uncle  Sam's  title-deed  to  the  land  of 
Ophir.  * 

But  tiie  most  interesting  object  of  all, 
that  which  stood  for  more  that  is  purely 
San  Franciscan  than  any  other  thing  in 
town,  was  no  further  off  than  the  South 
end  of  the  verandah ;  you  had  but  to 
walk  that  far  to  lay  your  hand  upon  it 
A  rou^h,  but  substantial  upright,  glori- 
fied with  many  of  the  sonorous  names 
of  Forty-Nine,  now,  alas,  lost  to  tiie 
Custom-Hoase  and  to  history,  support- 
ed the  spme  of  the  Old  Adobe's  roof, 
and  a  beam,  as  rough  and  stout,  cross- 
ing from  rib  to  rib,  formed  with  it  a 
cross  that  once  was  put  to  a  just  but 
savage  purpose;  for  from  an  arm  of 
that  same  cross,  one  dark  and  danger- 
ous nieht,  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
which  had  been  but  an  idler's  rumor 
before,  hung  up  the  body  of  Jenkins, 
for  a  sign  and  a  token  tiiat  they  were 
an  actuality  and  a  deadly  force. 

How  well  I  remember  it  all !  The 
Monumental*s  bell  tolled,  till  every  sec- 
ond citizen  in  hearing  of  its  accusing 
voice  confessed,  in  whisper  to  his  own 
soul,  his  Eugene-Aramness,  and  was 
seized  with  a  fiend-instigated  impulse 
to  go  and  give  himself  up. 


u 


From  its  nailed  ooffin-priBon 

The  oorpM  had  arisen, 

And  in  all  ita  shrond  vesture, 

With  menacinfc  gesture, 

And  eve-balls  that  stared  at  them, 

Flareci  at  them,  glared  at  them, 

It  pointed — ^it  floated 

Its  slaj'era,  and  shouted, 

In  accents  that  thrilled  them, 
*  Those  mthleM  dissemblers, 
Those  giiUt*stricken  tremblers, 

Are  the  villains  who  killed  me!' " 


I  remember  how  Jenkins  looked 
when  he  was  led  forth  from  the  Com- 
mittee's room  into  the  street  with  the 
rope  about  his  neck ;  he  was  smoking  the 
cigar  Sam  Brannan  gave  him  when  he 
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was  asked  if  ho  had  a  last  requost  to 
make,  and  he  replied:  **  No — Yes — 
Sam,  1*11  take  a  cheroot,  if  you've  got 
Buch  a  thing  about  you."  I  remember 
how  he  looked  mider  the  Old  Adobe 
beam.,  when  Sam  gave  the  word  for 
'*A  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  altogether — let  every  honest 
citizen  bo  a  hangman  for  once" — Jen- 
kins hud  let  the  cigar  go  out,  for  he 
was  dond.  And  "  we  believe  it  is  not 
generally  known,"  as  the  newspaper 
phrase  is,  that  the  first  man  hung  by 
the  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee 
was  dead  before  ho  was  swung  up,  and 
the  second,  Stewart,  was  alive  after  he 
was  cut  down. 

But  the  Plaza  was  not  utterly  with- 
out its  cheerful  aspects  ;  and  the  glass 
eyes  of  the  Old  Adobe  were  gladdened 
with  a  graceful  and  a  hopeful  sight, 
when  first  they  looked  upon  the  Lady 
of  San  Francisco. 

There  was  not  much  of  her.  She 
was  but  a  little  one,  and  very  quiet  and 
harmless-looking  in  her  precise  rai- 
ment of  saddest  black;  tor  on  ship- 
board, coming  out,  the  matei-ial  part  of 
a  tiny  passenger  had  gone  down  among 
the  sea-shells,  and  a  tiny  sprite  had 
flitted  heavenward  alone,  like  a  strange, 
solitary  buttei-fly,  such  as  sometimes 
visits  lonely  ships  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
to  fill  the  big  hearts  of  swarthy  seamen 
with  special  wonder,  and  many  a  ten- 
der, half-sad,  self-reproachful  memory 
of  white  cottages,  and  hedge-rows  neat- 
ly dipt,  and  fragrant  clover-banks 
alive  with  bees — but  which  very  soon, 
straining  its  tender  wings  in  the  sun- 
shine, stretches  seaward  and  skyward 
and  is  seen  no  more  forever. 

They  wore  the  ensign  drooping,  like 
a  conscious  thing,  the  day  that  baby 
died.  Kude  sailors  sat  for  ad,  in  tho 
•*  watch  below,"  and  read  tho  burial 
service,  laying  their  heads  together  in 
squads,  and  listening  in  more  than  in- 
structed reverence  to  tho  **  Resurrection 
and  tho  Life,"  from  tho  school-taught 
lips  of  a  boatswain's  mate,  forgetful  of 
his  official  blasphemies.  Tho  captain's 
clerk,  a  sturdy,  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
nor-west  hail,  a  hearty  social  quality, 
and  no  weaknesses,  forgot  his  last 
rough  joke,  and  was  under  the  weather 
that  day ;  but  ho  hoped  no  one  but  ho 
knew  how  blurred  was  the  page,  and 
how  unsteady  tho  lines,  when  he  drew 
his  reluctant  pen  through  the  half  of 
**  Mrs.  Blank  and  infant."     And  after 


many  days,  when  the  weather  was  geni- 
al, and  her  nurse  persuasive,  and  the 
little  lady  appeai*ed  on  deck  again,  pale* 
and  sad-eyed,  and  quiet,  and  in  her 
simplicity  of  sorrow  and  demure  rai- 
ment seeming  unwittingly  to  rebuke 
the  selfish  cheerfulness  of  some  who 
might  have  forgotten  her  once  or  twice 
— then  uncouth  **  hands"  looking  at  her 
askance,  would,  with  a  certain  courtly 
awkwardness,  and  very  modestly,  per- 
form gallant  things  in  her  service ;  and 
competing  passengers,  in  phrases  as 
rough  as  Esau's  thigh,  would  approach 
her  with  ingenious  anticipations  of  her 
half-formed  wishes,  and  abundance  of 
timely  tendernesses  ;  until,  at  last,  when 
the  good  ship  sailed  tlirough  the  Golden 
Gate,  she  was  won  to  exchango  her 
self-absorption  for  a  graceful  pensive- 
ness,  prettier,  and  even  more  com- 
manding, than  a  disordered  sorrow. 

"  Full  fathom  five  her  darling  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  arc  corals  made; 
Those  arc  pcurls  that  were  his  oyos ; 

Nothing  of  him  thut  can  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange !" 

And  this  was  she  who  crossed  the 
Plaza,  one  bright  morning  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Forty-nine.  She  leaned  on  the  stout 
arm  of  her  husband,  an  intelligent,  gal- 
lant, joyous-looking  gentleman — though 
that  was  his  baby  that  went  down 
among  tho  sea- shells,  and  he  had  no 
other  for  his  sorrow.  He  had  arrived 
a  year  before ;  his  ventures  had  been 
lucky ;  ho  had  become  a  merchant  of 
note,  a  man  of  water-lots  and  steam- 
boats, and  shares  in  desirable  sites  at 
tho  head  of  navigation ;  and  he  had 
built  a  brave  house  to  put  his  brave  lit- 
tle wife  in,  and  his  baby-failure,  in 
which  he  had  invested  such  a  sum  of 
love.  But  ho  was  not  broken  yet,  nor 
dispirited,  for  he  had  not  touched  hit 
original  capital — she  remained. 

They  crossed  the  Plaza  diagonally, 
from  Clay  street  to  Dupont,  and  as 
they  passed  they  made  a  jubilee.  In 
the  little  white  shantee  on  the  rise  of  the 
hill,  where  tlio  Alcalde  tlieu  held  occa- 
sional court  and  administered  expensive 
justice,  a  ]>remature  lawyer  was  outpour- 
ing  Arkansas  eloquence  and  crushing 
the  claim  of  some  sacrilegious  ranchero 
to  a  fifty-vara  lot  in  tho  middle  of  a 
paper  cemetery.  Presently  a  plain 
black  bonnet,  bordered  with  a  white 
cap,  camo  within  range  of  tho  window. 
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Forthwith  that  impetuous  counsel  for- 
got his  client  and  his  case,  dropped 
the  thread  of  his  argument,  which  has 
never  been  picked  up  again  to  this 
day,  and  performed  a  wild  vault  through 
the  window  into  the  open  space  iu 
front  That  blessed  ranchero  holds  his 
own. 

In  the  Old  Adobe  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms was 

"  In  hia  counting  bonRe 
A  counting  out  his  money/' 

and  pert  permit-clerks,  with  a  variety 
of  bad  language,  were  explaining  to 
bewildered  fori-igners  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  our  country.  "  Hero  she 
oomes !"  was  win'spered  in  the  verandah. 
The  deputy-cashier  caught  up  the  word, 
tnd  like  the  hill-beacons  in  the  '*  Span- 
ish Armada,"  it  flew  from  desk  to  desk. 
At  once  an  informal  recess  was  taken, 
and  frenzied  aliens,  frantically  gesticu- 
lating, were  suflTored  to  abide  in  blas- 
phemous impatience  till  the  phenomenon 
had  passed. 

At  the  **  El  Dorado"  a  free  fight  was 
adjourned  for  the  occasion,  and  **  drinks 
all  round"  substituted  thereafter  by  mis- 
take. 

Across  the  open  space,  an  agile, 
snn-browned,  nervous-looking  Mexican 
comes  caracoling  on  his  fretted  steed. 
Resplendent  is  ho  in  a  holiday  serapo, 
of  hues  as  multifarious  as  Joseph's  coat ; 
resplendent  in  a  foppish  sombrero,  and 
famous  for  the  precise  cut  of  his  ran- 
chero*s  jacket.  A  musical  man  is  he — 
jingling  as  to  his  spurs,  jingling  as  to 
nis  horse's  bit  and  head-stall,  jingling 
ts  to  the  high  peak  of  his  saddle,  jiu- 

fiing  as  to  his  leggius.  In  a  moment 
e  is  almost  upon  her.  One  sharp  jerk 
at  the  savage  bit  tlirows  his  quivering 
horse  upon  his  haunches,  and  pausing 
so,  he  sits  the  model  of  an  equipped 
caballero,  unscrupulous  and  gallant. 
That  night,  a  solitary  wayfarer,  with  a 
heavy  pouch  at  his  belt,  makes  his  way 
over  a  desperate  road  to  the  Mission 
San  Dolores,  unscathed.  An  unerring 
knife  had  been  whetted  for  him,  but  a 
beam  from  an  angel's  eye  sealed  it  in 
its  sheath. 

Iu  front  of  the  *'  Bella  Union,"  Sam 
Huberts  and  his  Hounds  are  marching 
two-find-two,  in  carnival  attire,  mixea 
of  Mexican,  Chinese  and  Indian  gar- 
menti*,  snatched  with  impunity  from 
the  nearest  shops,  without  money  and 
without  price.     But  now  they  halt  and» 


forming  in  line,  lift  their  hats  even 
gracefully — surely  with  some  hopeful 
show  of  respect — and  salute  the  First 
Lady.  No  flames  from  Chilian  tents 
affright  the  quarters  of  Clarke's  point 
that  night ;  no  shrieks  of  violated  wo- 
men make  that  night  hideous.  A  min- 
ister of  grace  bestowed  the  talisman, 
though  no  grateful  lips  do  homage  to  the 
saving  hand. 

In  the  "Aguila  de  Oro"  they  are 
having  a  lively  game  of  monte.  A  mis- 
erable wretch,  an  invalided  miner,  at- 
tenuated and  feeble,  his  joints  all  twist- 
ed in  the  rack  of  rheumatism,  elbows 
his  way  to  a  table  and  holds  suspended 
over  a  card,  in  lucky  indecision,  a  soiled 
and  finger-worn  bit  of  paper,  a  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  with  Wright  &  Co.  for 
three  thousand  dollars  in  dust.  Once 
more,  and  just  in  time,  goes  up  that 
saving  signal — "She's  coming,  boys, 
Hurrah !"  That  man  is  fat  and  lazy 
and  limber  now.  Under  his  fig-tree,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susouehannah,  he  re- 
joices in  pigs  and  chickens,  a  white 
cottage,  and  an  "old  woman,"  and 
even  Rheumatism  cannot  make  him 
afraid. 

What  was  the  spell  that  wrought 
these  changes — that  transmuted  the 
toads  and  lizards,  and  all  the  loath- 
some things  of  a  dissolute  and  lawless 
community,  into  the  very  pearls  and 
diamonds  of  fairy  tale — that  by  some 
wondrous  cunning  made,  of  a  day  of 
lust  and  rapmc  and  worse  than  Ish- 
mael's  rule,  a  lovely  Age  of  Gold  ?  The 
influence  of  a  quiet  eye,  a  graceful 
mien,  a  thousand  pretty  pleas  for  hom- 
age and  protection — the  power  of  wo- 
man, the  potent  restraint  of  her  pres- 
ence, the  persuasive  eloquence  or  her 
very  silence,  the  flattery  of  her  slight- 
est approbation,  the  sufficing  rebuke 
of  her  turned-away  face — that  dim  reli- 
gion of  the  heart  which  demands  no 
costlier  fane  than  the  humblest  roof- 
tree,  no  altar  more  formally  consecrated 
than  a  cottage  cradle,  no  deity  more 
awful  tban  that  God  of  Love  whose 
smile  makes  the  wilderness  blossom  like 
the  rose,  and  the  little  hills  to  skip  like 
lambs. 

Under  a  green  hillock,  hard  by  an  old 
Switzer's  house,  and  sacredly  remote 
from  the  savage  holocaust  of  Californian 
victims,  sleeps  the  First  Lady  of  San 
Francisco— 

''  Quiot  consummation  Lave, 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave !" 
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Let  us  see  what  the  Old  Adobe  is 
within.  Entering  by  the  ever-open  por- 
tal, we  are  in  a  wide  hall,  which  divides 
the  house  in  equal  wings — there  is  bat 
the  one  story.  This  first  room  on  the 
left  is  the  *^  Govemor's**  office.  That  is 
he — the  dark -haired,  thin- whiskered, 
dapper  little  man.  Not  forgetting  that 
you  are  in  San  Francisco  in  the  early 
fall  of  Forty-nine,  you  wonder  at  his 
well-fitting  clothes,  his  freshly-shaven 
chin,  his  unchallengeable  dicky,  starched 
for  the  latitude  of  Broadway;  above 
all,  at  his  patent-leather  shoes  and  spot- 
less, undamed  stockings.  These  ore 
miracles — not  to  mention  the  genuine 
aroma  of  his  Havana — that  bewilder  you 
at  first.  But  presently  Coit  there,  the 
deputy,  redes  you  your  riddle.  **  The 
governor,'*  he  says,  **  is  good,  one  way 
or  another^*  (and  Coit  has  a  way,  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  of  saying  that  "  one  way 
or  another"),  **  for  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month,*'  which  at  once  makes  the 
tailor  and  the  laundress  mere  common- 
places and  matters-of-fact.  Coit  him- 
self reflects  the  governor's  outer  man 
after  a  crooked  fashion,  as  a  flawed 
looking-glass  might  do  it — that  is,  his 
dicky  is  fresh,  but  it  confesses  to  brown 
soap — and  his  stockings  are  clean,  but 
they  are  also  dirty,  soiled  in  the  wash- 
ing ;  and  the  shoes  that  Coit  wears  are 
pumps  —  therefore,  simply  ridiculous. 
But  Coit  thinks  he's  doing  very  well  on 
eight  hundred  a  month,  one  way  or  an- 
omer. 

There  are  some  other  small  particulars 
in  which  the  deputy  successfully  reflects 
the  governor. 

Once,  when  the  green  tables  of  the 
Parker  House  flourished  exceedingly, 
and  the  game  went  merry  as  a  marriage- 
bell,  Coit  approached  a  monte-table 
with  a  red  silk  nandkerchief  in  his  hand, 
and  in  his  quiet  way — such  modesty  as 
YOU  would  naturally  expect  from  eight 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  one  way  or 
another — asked  for  a  **  lay  out."  The 
bland  dealer  graciously  accommodated 
him  with  **  ray,  ocho,  smkwee,  and  ker- 
vaiyo."  Coit  "believed  he'd  ride  this 
time,"  so  he  tenderly  deposited  his  red 
bundle  on  kervaiyo,  the  steed. 

*'  Dust  or  coin,  Mr.  Coit  ?"  inquired 
the  dealer. 

**  Coin,  old  horse." 

*'  Gold  or  silver,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Coit?" 

**  That's  nothing  to  you,  unless  you 
should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  lose,  my 


fancy  friend,  in  which  case  you  shall 
be  gratified  immediately  with  a  minute 
inspection  of  my  pile.  Otherwise,  do 
me  the  honor  to  take  John  Coit's  unim- 
peached  word  for  it  that  the  money  is 
good  money,  and  don't  expose  it  to  the 
vulgar  gaze." 

**As  you  please,  sir;  your  word  is 
enough." 

And  John  Coit,  receiving  from  the 
hand  of  the  smooth  professor  the  sybil- 
line  "papes,"  in  accordance  with  an 
established  courtesy  extended  by  well- 
bred  dealers  to  **  heavy"  genUemen, 
proceeded  to  decide  his  own  fate.  By 
a  ^aceful,  undulatory  movement  of  his 
dainty,  jeweled  hand — another  refleo- 
tion  on  the  governor — he  gradually, 
and  without  flutter,  erected  two  sym- 
metric piles  of  cards ;  until,  suddenly 
satisfied,  one  way  or  another,  he  re- 
turned what  remained  of  the  pictorial 
parallelograms  to  the  dealer — with  a 
suavity  of  gesture  which  was  his  own 
happy  manner,  merely  requesting  that 
equally  aesthetic  individual  not  to  trou- 
ble himself  with  the  arithmetic  till  tiie 
rabble  had  retired.  In  the  morning,  "the 
arithmetic"  disclosed  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  in  the  sweetest  eaglets  of  Unde 
Sam's  golden  eyrie. 

One  way  or  another  John  Coit  was 
the  best  deputy  his  governor  ever  had. 
Though,  indeed,  the  governor  was  an 
easy  governor  to  please — a  most  con- 
fiding governor.  His  room  of  office 
looked  on  the  verandah  by  two  wm- 
dows ;  near  one  of  these  stood  the 
sub-treasury,  being  an  iron  chest  not 
unlike  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  fBurmert 
in  respect  of  its  being  so  much  better 
acquainted  with  substantial  bellyfula 
than  its  very  seedy  exterior  would  lead 
you  to  suppose.  More  than  once  baa 
Sub-treasury — the  only  thing  of  steady 
habits  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountiuna 
then — ^turned  out  its  golcfen  lining  to 
the  day,  while  the  ^vcmor  and  hit 
deputy  had  both  retired  for  a  period 
to  refresh  themselves  in  one  way  or  an- 
other— and  ne'er  a  man  afraid.  There 
were  three  months  of  Arcadian  simpli- 
city in  the  1849  of  San  Francisco. 

Back  of  the  governor's  room,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  hall,  was  a  cheerless, 
bam-like  apartment,  with  an  earthen 
floor  and  no  ceiling,  nor  any  chimney 
window — the   kitchen  of   the  On 


or 


Adobe  in  its  days  of  aboriginal  dig- 
nity. A  straw  mattress  in  one  comer« 
and  a  Califomian  saddle  and  lemna  in 
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another — a  yery  fancy  serapo  haDginsr 
on  a  hook  with  a  ranchero's  bit  and 
lariat,  and  a  yard  or  two  of  fine  Tahiti 
tappa-cloth  at  the  door  for  a  curtain — 
these  indicated  that  the  place  had  an 
occapant  A  Kanaka  good-for-nothing, 
who  passed  by  the  name  of  Jim,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  somebody's  body- 
senrant,  and  to  get  his  board  and  lodg- 
mg  in  consideration  of  certain  stated 
duties  which  neyer  appeared  on  the 
face  of  things,  was  the  sleeper  on  the 
straw  mattress  and  the  occasional  flour- 
isher  of  the  dandy  serape.  As  for  the 
saddle,  and  the  leggins,  and  the  bit,  and 
the  lariat,  their  respectiye  uses  were  ea- 
iOy  made  to  appear  by  the  prosecution 
of  eyen  the  most  careless  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  Jim*s  financial  resources, 
and  the  nation,  occupation  and  condi- 
tioo  of  his  familiars.  The  mysteries 
of  monte  were  known  also  unto  Jim, 
for  whose  benighted  Polynesian  mind 
the  philanthropic  Coit  had  done  what 
he  could,  by  enlightening  it  at  first  as 
&r  as  the  pictorial  alphabet  of  the 
High-Low-Jack  language,  and  then 
leaying  it  to  its  ambition.  Nor  did  it 
disappoint  its  gentle  shepherd.  Jim 
soon  became  master  of  the  painted 
hieroglyphics,  wherewith  he  conjured 
into  bis  pouch  the  scattered  dust  of 
his  Kanaka  acquaintance,  and  not 
rarely  the  wiry  cavallo  of  some  more 
speculatiye  lujin.  Thus  Jim  enioyed 
eoyiable  opportunities  of  yentilating 
his  equestrianism,  which  is  a  Kanaka's 
strong  point,  and  though  his  stud  was 
not  numerous  or  choice,  it  may  be  said 
to  haye  been  well  broken. 

And  yet  Jim  had  his  good  qualities 
too,  to  which  the  Old  Adobe  was  occa- 
sionally indebted  for  incidents  of  pathos. 
Oataide  of  the  sacred  circle  of  monte,  he 
was  kind  to  his  countrymen,  and  occa- 
nonally  took  them  in  in  the  true  scrip- 
tural sense.  In  the  rough  winter  of 
Forty-nine  and  Fifty,  the  poor  Kanakas 
of  San  Francisco,  quite  childlike  in  their 
helplessness — their  sensitive  lungs  ac- 
OQsComed  to  the  balm  and  pleasance 
of  Oahu  zephyrs,  their  cracking  skins 
raisaing  the  bracing  breaker-baths  of 
Diamond  Point  and  Waititi,  their  dis- 
mayed stomachs  sickening  for  the 
wonted  fish  and  poi,  their  matted 
black  hair  falling  in  sorrow  for  its 
oocoa-not  oil,  their  hearts  sadly  pining 
for  florid  fields  of  coral,  for  the  mists 
of  the  Pahri,  and  the  tropic  fragrance 
of  tiie  yale  of   Nnuanu  —  these   lost 


children  of  the  surf,  the  waterfall  and 
the  rainbow  died,  decimate,  by  pulmo- 
nary oomplamts  under  fillthy  sheds  of 
hide,  and  m  ^e  bosh. 

It  was  Jim  then  who  turned  the 
earthen  kitchen  of  the  Old  Adobe  into 
a  sick  bay,  and  forsook  his  cards  for 
the  tin  water-cup,  the  saucepan,  and 
the  gpruel- spoon.  He  impressed  into 
his  seryice  of  pity  the  influence  and 
the  zealous  offices  of  the  careless  but 
kindly  **  goyemor."  He  contracted 
with  an  amused  physician  to  undertake 
his  patients  cheap — by  the  quantity,  as 
it  were.  He  dragged  to  his  hospital 
His  Hawaiian  Mi\jesty's  Vice  Consul 
for  San  Francisco,  bidding  him  see  for 
himself,  and  report  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  to  the  goyemment  at  Hono- 
lulu, that  that  old  King  Cole,  that  jolly 
old  Polynesian  soul,  Kamehameha  III., 
might  be  diyerted  from  his  billiards  and 
brandy-and-water  to  a  solemn  consid- 
eration of  the  sufferings  of  his  amphi- 
bious subjects  in  San  Francisco.  And 
sure  enough,  the  small  island  king  did 
shortly  afterward  send  oyer  a  yessel  for 
what  was  left  of  Jim's  clients,  and  took 
stringent  measures  to  keep  the  rest  of 
his  tender-lunged  people  at  home. 

There  was  another  simple  but  touch- 
ing show  of  the  peculiar  pathos  of  the 
place  and  time,  m  the  farewell  of  the 
Kanakas  on  their  sailing-day.  All  to- 
gether, they  trooped  to  the  doctor's 
office,  some  on  litters,  some  on  crutches, 
one  actually  on  the  back  of  his  brother, 
to  offer  their  few  poor  doUars,  scrupu- 
lously sayed,  or  bestowed  by  Jim,  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  now  they  un- 
wound from  their  dingy  red  sashes, 
their  head-handkerchiefo,  or  their  hair. 
The  recompense  which  Uiey  could  not 
get  accepted  then,  they  proffered,  in  a 
ten-fold  more  acceptable  shape,  a  few 
months  later,  on  the  beach  at  Honolulu, 
when,  fairly  frantic  with  grateful  joy, 
shouting,  ^^Alohai  kouka^  maitai  kouka, 
aloha  nuce-^uet  (Welcome,  doctor,  good 
doctor,  a  hearty  welcome),  they  made 
much  of  their  Califomian  leech  and 
friend,  and  would  haye  borne  him  on 
their  shoulders  to  his  grass  house  in 
the  bosom  of  their  Eden-home. 

Opposite  the  goyemor's  door  was 
the  Deputies'  room— a  spacious  square 
apartment,  occupying  the  whole  of 
that  side  of  the  house.  Entering,  you 
had  on  your  right,  at  the  windows,  the 
desks  of  the  **  understrappers."  In  the 
further  comer  were  the  two  deputies, 
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John  Coit,  whom  wo  found,  ju3t  now, 
at  the  elbow  of  his  great  original,  being 
one.  Right  opposite,  you  had  Mr. 
Karl  Joseph  Kraflft,  tho  cashier — a 
character,  if  you  please,  whose  portrait 
shall  appear  hereafter — a  sort  of  finan- 
cial poet,  tho  equanimously  contemptu- 
ous expression  of  whose  handsome, 
devil-may-care  countenance,  as  he 
leaned  thoughtfully  over  a  crude  heap 
of  dust  and  coin,  denoted  that  he  c-on- 
sidored  it  very  unsatisfying  stuff  to  live 
for,  very  foolish  stuff  to  die  for,  and 
very  uncomfortable  stuff  to  handle. 
Next  him  sat,  still,  pale  and  vacant- 
looking,  Joachim  Vallenilla,  the  Span- 
ish permit-clerk — about  whom  a  littlo 
story. 

Joachim  Vallenilla  had  been,  less 
than  a  year  since,  a  tliriving  young 
merchant  in  Valparaiso,  where  he  had 
an  ample  credit,  a  young  wife,  pretty 
and  warm,  and  a  friend,  handsome  and 
accomplished.  Joachim's  good-look- 
ing Pythias  was  the  closest  of  bosom 
friends  ;  from  early  boyhood  they  had 
been  inseparables.  Joachim  loved 
Jose,  and  Mariquita  loved  Jose,  and 
Jose  loved  Mariquita ;  as  to  who  loved 
Joachim  does  not  appear — there  seems 
to  have  been  something  left  out  there. 
Jose  and  Mariquita  consumed  many 
cigai'itos  together ;  Jose  and  Mariquita 
mot  often,  over  the  guitar,  in  the  dul- 
cetest  of  Andalusian  love- ditties  ;  like 
two  roses  on  one  stem,  Jos6  and  Mari- 
quita, by  moonlight,  peered  through 
the  vine-leaves  from  the  verandah.  Joa- 
chim was  content  with  the  arrange- 
ments generally.  "  By  way  of  a  sand- 
wich,'* he  occasionally  took  a  little 
music  and  moonlight  with  his  cigar; 
and  in  the  abiding  fondness  of  Jos6  and 
Mariquita  ho  found  a  refreshing  senti- 
ment. Good  fellow,  Joachim  !  But 
you  know  tho  old  song  : — 

Yonng  folks,  young  folkB,  bottor  go  to  bod : 
Else  you'll  put  tho  devil  in  tho  old  folks' 
head." 

Jos6  and  Mariquita,  although  they 
went  to  bed,  did  put  tho  devil  in  tho 
heads  of  certain  old  folks,  crusty  coun- 
selors of  Joachim,  who  never  smoked 
cigaritos,  had  no  ear  for  music,  and 
were  asthmatic  by  moonlight  So  to  tho 
hot  head  of  young  Joachim  was  an  easy 
leap  for  the  devil — whence  a  scene. 

Ono  moi*ning  Joachim  greets  Mari- 
quita with  the  tidings  that,  that  dapr,  he 
will  mako  one  of  his   usual  busmess 
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trips  to  Santiago,  to  be  gone  a  week. 
In  the  afti^rnoon,  much  kissing  and 
good-by.  At  midnight,  a  stealthy  step 
on  the  verandah  and  a  muffled  tap  at 
the  door,  which  is  opened  by  a  confi- 
dential servant.  Joachim  outers,  leaves 
his  shoes  in  the  hall,  steals  to  liis  wife's 
chamber,  draws  aside  the  curtain — two, 
asleep ! — ^good.  It  is  not  Joachim's 
purpose  to  disturb  the  reposo  of  people 
who  are  no  doubt  fatigued.  He  contents 
himself  with  leaving  his  hat  and  dirk 
on  the  table  ;  retires,  as  quietly  as  ho 
entered,  to  another  chamber — ^goes  to 
bed  and  to  sloep.  In  tho  morning,  a 
lovely  morning,  Joachim  rises  at  his 
usual  hour,  and,  when  breakfast  is  laid, 
commands  tho  servant  to  say  to  his 
mistress  that  her  husband  waits,  af- 
fectionate and  hungry. 

Mariquita  has  passed  a  wretched  night 
— such  a  dreadful  headache ;  will  her 
dear,  kind  lord  excuse  her  ?  Her  dear, 
kind  lord  is  inexorable ;  her  presence  is 
essential  to  his  appetite ;  he  cannot  eat* 
he  cannot  live  without  her.  The  serrant 
goes  and  returns,  ^*  Only  this  once,  dear 
Joachim,"  pleads  Mariquita;  ** indeed 
she  cannot  yet ;  this  evening,  this  af- 
ternoon, in  an  hour  or  so."  By  do 
means  ;  Joachim  is  anxious  now,  really 
alarmed — he  will  come  to  his  darling, 
his  Mariquita,  his  Mariquitita,  his  Ma- 
riquititititii,  his  pet  of  the  endless 
diminutives ;  he  will  bring  to  her  bed- 
side the  plantains  and  chocokto.  "  Oh 
no,  no — "  Mariquita  will  not  hear  of 
that ;  hor  Joachim  shall  not  be  at  ail 
that  trouble  for  a  foolish  headache ;  be- 
sides, she  is  better  now — she  will  come 
at  once. 

There  is  in  Chili  a  quaint  satirical 
rogue  of  a  law,  to  this  day  worthily 
accepted,  which  requires  that  if  a  man 
detect  his  wife  in  the  very  article  of 
wantonness,  he  shall  not  take  her  Hfe, 
nor  maim,  nor  bruise  her ;  but  he  shall 
dismiss  her  from  his  bed  and  board* 
drive  her  out  into  the  highway,  naked 
if  he  will ;  only,  he  shall  first  giTe  ber 
shoes  to  her  feet,  and  a  loaf  of  breadt 
or  its  equivalent,  a  real. 

Now,  when  Mariquita  came  down,  to 
breakfast  with  her  good  easy  hosband, 

Eale,  hoarse,  rigid,  biting  the  lips  of  her 
eart,  all  was  as  usual — plantama*  cho- 
colate, buns,  flowers,  and  Joachim ;  only* 
at  her  place,  beside  her  plate*  were  a 
pair  of  old  slippers  and  a  batlered 
real. 
At  first  she  would  have  fainted*  and 
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then  slio  would  have  fled  ;  but  her  eyes 
met,  just  in  time,  the  eyes  of  Joachim, 
and  fi>und  something  there  which  for- 
bade either  movement-.  So  she  sat  still, 
very  still,  toying  vacantly  with  the  cho- 
colate ;  while  he,  now  become  the  sub- 
lime genius  of  ruthless  retribution,  ran 
on  carelessly  about  the  mists  on  the 
vineyard?,  and  the  white  nightcap  of 
Monte  Diabolo,  and  the  glancing  gulls 
fieaward.  Till,  at  the  end  of  an  accurs- 
ed lifetime,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  he  rose, 
and  bowed  ;  whereupon,  without  a  look 
or  word,  from  first  to  last,  she  retired 
to  her  chamber. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  a  month,  he 
meeting  her  only  at  breakfast — always 
the  Mippers  and  the  real,  the  silence  and 
the  flippant  mockery,  the  agony  and  the 
rack.  Once  she  would  have  escaped; 
bat  the  obedient  doors  laughed  at  her 
with  all  their  bolts  and  bars,  and  paid 
servants,  armed  to  the  teeth,  were  deaf, 
and  only  bowed.      Once,  she  flung  her- 


self, abject,  at  Joachim's  feet,  and  would 
have  clasped  his  knees,  imploring  him 
to  slay  her,  beat  her  to  death  with  slow 
installments  of  stripes — only  take  away, 
take  those  away.  But  Joachim  tapped 
on  the  bell,  and  forced  her  to  gatner 
herself  up  in  awkward,  foolish  confu- 
sion. 

Another  month,  and  she  was  happy 
— playing  idiotically  with  the  real, 
maundering  baby-songs  over  the  slip- 
pers. Then  Joachim  converted  all  his 
worldly  goods  into  a  piece  of  paper  and 
sent  her  with  it  home,  to  her  father.  As 
for  Jos6,  if  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death, 
he  is  probably  living  now.  "  Q^uien 
sahe  ?*^  thought  Joachim,  who  took  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  sailed  for  San 
Francisco,  where  they  made  him  Span- 
ish permit-clerk  in  the  Old  Adobe. 

If  old  historic  houses,  when  they 
die,  go  to  golden  streets  in  the  New 
Jerusalem,  may  the  shade  of  the  Old 
Adobe  be  kept  in  good  repair. 


MEMOIRS    OF    GEORGE    SAND." 


THE  murmur  of  indignation  and  af- 
fright, with  which  the  earlier  writ- 
ings of  George  Sand  were  received  by 
the  virtuous  Endish  public,  has,  in  a 
great  degree,  subsided ;  and,  although 
that  citraordiuary  writer  can  never  be 
rpvcred  as  a  saint,  a  paragon,  or  a 
model  of  womanly  graces,  she  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  mira- 
cle of  iniquity,  and  her  character,  his- 
tory, and  position  in  literature,  have 
been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  mah'g- 
nant  and  prurient  gossips,  and  been 
made  an  interesting  theme  of  critical 
and  biographical  discussion.  In  the 
memoirs  of  her  own  life,  lately  pub- 
Eshed,  she  has  given  not  a  complete, 
but  a  full  and  frank,  exposition  of 
her  external  history,  with  such  reve- 
lations of  her  mind  and  opinions  as 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  fair  es- 
timate of  her  genius,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  to 
its  Quickening  and  development.  Her 
work  affords  no  aliment  to  a  morbid 
curiouty.  It  is  written  with  principal 
reference  to  her  literary  career.  Upon 
man  J  of  the  details  of  her  experience* 


she  observes  a  becoming  rctenue,  and* 
in  her  most  transparent  confldences, 
never  transcends  the  bounds  of  social 
decorum.  For  a  professed  writer  of 
autobiography,  she  is  singularly  free 
from  egotism.  She  challenges  no  ad- 
miration for  her  rare  gifts,  shows  no 
symptoms  of  self-complacency  in  the 
brilliant  fame  which  she  has  achieved 
in  French  letters.  With  her  marvel- 
ous talent  for  description,  she  seems 
to  regard  the  events  of  her  life  merely 
as  the  materials  on  which  to  exercise 
the  magic  of  her  pen.  She  has  un- 
doubtedly indulged  to  excess  in  the  pas- 
sion for  composition.  No  incident  nor 
scene,  which  admits  of  a  picturesque 
representation,  escapes  her  sesthetio 
vigilance.  The  most  trivial  circum- 
stance, which  her  memory  has  stored 
up,  suggests  a  profusion  of  comments* 
which  are  generally  less  valuable  for 
their  thought,  than  attractive  for  the 
sweetness,  beauty,  and  pellucid  flow 
of  their  style.  The  hand  of  the  artist, 
on  the  alert  to  seize  occasions,  is  too 
visible. 

Her  volumes,    however,    though    in 
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many  plaoos  expandod  into  a  superflu- 
ous dinuseness,  exhibit,  it  must  bo  al- 
lowed, many  of  the  most  admirable 
qualities  of  autobiographical  writing. 
She  is  cordial  and  oonnding  with  her 
readers,  without  violating  the  reticence 
essential  to  personal  dignity.  Con- 
scious of  traits  of  character,  in  which 
the  world  naturally  takes  an  interest, 
she  never  attempts  to  transform  herself 
into  a  heroine,  a  martyr,  or  a  wonder. 
Nor  is  her  work,  in  any  sense,  intended 
as  an  apology  for  her  history.  She 
makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  faults, 
although  she  does  not  dwell  upon  them 
with  toe  unction  of  a  depraved  taste. 
She  writes  with  ingenuousness,  but  not 
without  reserve.  No  one  can  describe 
himself  with  perfect  candor,  especially 
one  of  the  highest  order  of  mind ;  for 
he  will  be  conscious  of  defects,  of  which 
he  has  no  wish  to  speak.  Few  auto- 
biographers  have  undertaken  to  ^ve  a 
complete  portraiture  of  their  internal 
being.  They  have  written  for  a  cer- 
Uan  special  purpose,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged,  but  never  with 
the  intontiou  of  making  a  perfectly 
luminous  self-revelation.  In  this  re- 
spect, George  Sand  has  but  followed 
the  example  of  the  great  authorities, 
whose  autobiographical  productions  arc 
among  the  richest  treasures  of  litera- 
ture. St.  Augustine  wished  to  illus- 
trate the  operations  of  divine  CTace  in 
redeeming  his  soul  from  unbelief  and 
moral  corruption.  His  *•  Confes- 
sions," accordingly,  are  a  bold  and 
vigorous  exposition  of  lils  internal 
struggles — masculine  and  sinewy  in 
their  style — often  deeply  pathetic  in 
their  tone,  and  wonderfully  tender  in 
their  aspirations — but  after  all,  they 
present  the  man  in  hints  and  frag- 
ments, not  in  the  full  and  living  pro- 
f>ortions  of  reality.  Benvenuto  Cel- 
ini  quaintly  blends  his  achievements 
as  an  artist,  his  skill  as  a  swordsman, 
and  his  successes  as  a  gallant,  with  curi- 
ous pictures  of  the  manners  of  his  age. 
His  book  leaves  a  stronc  impression  of 
a  peculiar  state  of  society,  but  gives 
no  very  distinct  idea  of  his  actual  in- 
dividuality. Rousseau  vents  his  que- 
rulous misanthropy  in  strains  of  cynical 
eloquence,  which  were  meant  to  defy 
the  world ;  but,  after  all  his  unblushing 
explicitness  in  personal  details,  his 
genuine  internal  character  is  as  much 
u  riddlo  now,  as  it  was  to  his  contem- 
poraries.    Goethe's  stately  representa- 


tions of  his  boyhood  and  youth  depict 
the  education  of  the  poet,  concuaung 
the  foibles  of  his  character  under  an 
imposing  cloak  of  dignity,  and,  to  a 
great  degree,  absorbing  the  traits  of 
the  man  in  the  presence  of  the  artist 
The  slight  sketcnes  of  Hume  and  Gib- 
bon, by  their  own  hands,  profess  only 
to  illustrate,  in  the  most  general  man- 
ner, the  leading  points  in  their  career 
as  authors.  The  present  memoirs,  to 
say  the  least,  are  more  comprehensive, 
more  grapliic,  and  more  entertaining, 
if  not  more  profound  and  suggestive, 
than  either  of  the  works  alluded  to. 

But  a  well-compacted  summary  of 
their  contents  will  place  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  grapes  and  honey, 
which  are  liberally  served  in  their 
pages,  without  passing  through  the 
labyrinth  of  details,  in  which  they  can 
only  be  collected  after  long  joumeys. 

The  family  name  of  George  Sand 
was  Aurore  Dupin.  She  was  bom  in 
Paris,  July  5,  1804.  On  her  mother's 
side,  she  was  of  obscure,  plebeian  ori- 
gin, but  in  the  paternal  line,  she  boasts 
of  noble  and  even  royal,  though  not 
legitimate  blood.  Her  father  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Augustus  II.,  king 
of  Poland,  a  granddaughter  of  whom 
became  Dauphiness  of  France  and 
mother  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charies 
X.  The  king  of  Poland  was  notorious 
for  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  among  his 
favorites  was  the  Countess  of  Koen- 
igsmark,  a  person  equally  celebrated, 
in  her  day,  for  beauty  and  talent.  The 
fruit  of  this  acquaintance  was  Maurice 
de  Saxe,  who  afterwards  was  distin- 
guished for  his  military  prowess  as 
Marshal  General  of  the  French  armies. 
The  paternal  grandmother  of  Geoige 
Sand  was  the  daughter  of  Maurice  de 
Saxe,  and  a  Parisian  opera-singer 
named  Yerridres.  She  went  by  the 
name  of  Marie  Aurore  de  Saxe,  was 
adopted  by  her  relative,  the  Dau- 
phin ess,  niece  of  the  Marshal  de  Saxe, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  married  to 
Count  Horn,  one  of  the  numerous 
progeny  of  the  royal  voluptuary  Lotus 
XV.  In  a  few  months  after  the  mar- 
riage, he  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  the 
young  widow  established  her  residence 
in  the  house  of  her  mother.  Here  she 
remained  for  several  years,  and,  al- 
though gay  and  attractive,  led  an  ir- 
reproachable life,  in  the  midst  of  flat- 
tery and  temptation.  She  had  no  taste 
for  intrigue,  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
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seem  in  a  French  woman,  had  not  a 
spice  of  coquetry  in  her  naturo.  At 
tn«  age  of  twenty-five,  she  lost  her 
mother,  and,  according  to  a  common 
mage  of  the  time,  ftought  tlie  protec- 
tion of  a  conTcnt.  Her  tastes  were 
quiet  and  studious,  and,  in  this  retreat, 
f^he  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  improremcnt  of  her  mind.  She 
completed  an  eztcnsiYe  course  of  read- 
ing, making  copious  extracts  from  her 
fsTorite  volumes,  and  converting  all  her 
acaoisitions  into  materials  for  private 
reneotion  and  practical  use. 

At  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  was 
left  in  reduced  circumstances,  a  small 
pension,  which  she  received  from  the 
dauphiness,  having  been  suddenly 
withdrawn.  Doubtlei^s,  this  circum- 
stance favored  the  addresses  of  M.  Du- 
pin,  a  respectable  widower  of  sixty-two, 
whom,  after  two  or  three  years  of  hesi- 
tation, she  consented  to  marry  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  The  connection  proved 
an  eminently  happy  one.  It  continued 
for  ten  years,  and  without  a  cloud  to 
obscure  its  serene  briglitness.  M.  Du- 
pin  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  French 
school,  with  the  youthful  gayety  which 
prevailed  among  all  ages  before  lon- 
gevity was  introduced  by  the  revolu- 
tion. He  is  described  by  Madame 
Dopin  as  having  always  been  hand- 
some, graceful,  carefully-dressed,  and 
of  an  affectionate  and  even  temper, 
which  was  not  disturbed  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
cultivation,  and  of  almost  universal 
socomplishments.  both  elegant  and 
practical.  He  was  never  idle  for  a 
moment,  and  knew  how  to  fill  up  his 
time  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  others, 
as  well  as  himself.  He  was  very  fond 
of  music,  and  not  only  played  well  on 
the  violin,  but  could  make  one  for  him- 
self, and,  beside  being  an  amateur  mu- 
sical instrument  maker,  was  a  bit  of 
a  watch-maker,  carpenter,  turner, 
painter,  and  shoemaker,  upholster- 
er, cook,  poet,  and  composer,  with 
a  talent  for  embroidery  which  any  lady 
might  envy,  into  the  bargain. 

Daring  the  first  year  of  this  marriage, 
the  father  of  George  Sand  saw  the  light 
and  received  the  name  of  Maurice,  in 
memory  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
the  Marshal  do  Saxe.  The  official  du- 
ties of  M.  Dupin,  as  receiver-general  for 
the  district  of  Albret,  led  him  into  the 
eooBtry  for  part  of  the  year,  and  he  re- 
sided during  this  period  with  his  wife 
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and  son  at  Ch&teauroux.  They  lived 
in  an  antiquated  chateau,  i)ictuTosqucly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  tiie  river,  and 
commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  ad- 
jacent medows.  Here  M.  Dupin  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  of  cloth  on  a 
largo  scale,  which  he  conducted  with 
princely  liberality.  A  crowd  of  re- 
tainers, musicians,  cooks,  parasites,  and 
lackeys  were  supported  on  high  wages ; 
troops  of  dogs  and  horses  added  to  the 
splendor  and  the  expense ;  and,  upon  tho 
death  of  the  proprietor,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  both  his  accounts  with  tho 
government  and  his  personal  affairs 
were  found  in  a  state  of  almost  inextric- 
able confusion.  Madame  Dupin  devoted 
herself,  with  characteristic  sagacity 
and  energy,  to  the  settlement  of  tho 
estate,  and,  after  paying  off  tho  debts, 
found  herself  mistress  of  an  adequate 
income,  though  greatly  reduced  from 
the  ample  resources  she  enjoyed  during 
her  husband's  lifetime.  Her  fortune 
was  still  further  diminished  by  the  re- 
volution, leaving  her  sufficient,  however, 
to  be  regarded  by  her  granddaughter 
as  immensely  wealthy. 

The  mother  of  George  Sand  sprang 
from  a  totally  different  position  in  so- 
ciety. Her  father  kept  a  small  billiard - 
room  in  some  obscure  comer  of  Paris, 
and,  afterwards,  rose  to  tho  dicnibr  of  u 
bird-seller,  dealing  in  canary-birds  and 
goldfinches.  From  this  oiroumstonce, 
perhaps,  arose  tho  mysterious  sympathy 
with  birds  which  was  always  a  marked 
trait  in  George  Sand's  character.  The 
fascinating  power  which  she  exercised 
over  them,  was  a  natural  gift,  and  may 
have  been  inherited  from  her  mother, 
whose  childhood  was  passed  in  the  middt 
of  birds,  and  who  was  able,  at  any  time, 
to  call  them  to  -her  hand  from  trees  in 
the  open  air.  The  romance  of  Teverino 
contains  several  apt  illustrationa  of  this 
personal  characteristic. 

Upon  leaving  Ch&teaorouz,  Madame 
Dupm  established  herself  in  Pari?, 
where  she  lived  in  an  unpretending 
style,  devotingherself  to  the  education 
of  her  son.  The  private  tutor,  whom 
she  employed  for  that  purpose,  was  a 
decided  original,  and  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  subsequent  history  of  tho 
ramily.  We  meet  this  worthy  so  often 
in  George  Sand*s  narrative,  that  it  in 
well  to  become  familiar  with  his  quaint 
and  eccentric  ways  in  the  outset  His 
name  was  Francois  Deschartro:).  He 
had  been  a  professor  in  the  college  of 
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Cardinal  Lrmoine,  and,  until  the  revolu- 
tion, retained  the  dresa  and  the  title  of 
an  abbi'.  He  had  been  a  good-looking^ 
young  man,  and  was  even  not  without 
somo  pretensions  in  that  respect  when 
ho  entered  the  family  of  Madame  Da- 
pin.  Spruoe,  well-shaved,  bright- eyed, 
and  olean-limbed,  he  out  a  pretty  good 
figure  for  a  schoolmaster.  Still,  in  his 
best  estate,  no  one  could  see  him  with- 
out laughing,  the  word  pedant  was  so 
(dearly  written  in  every  line  of  his 
countenance,  and  in  every  movement  of 
his  person.  To  complete  his  character, 
he  should  have  been  ignorant,  glutton- 
ous, and  cowardly.  But  far  from  this, 
he  was  learned,  temperate,  and  oven 
foolishly  courageous.  All  his  good 
qualities  were  united  with  an  unbearable 
character,  and  a  self-complacency 
which  amounted  to  monomania.  Ho 
had  the  most  absolute  opinions,  the 
rudest  manners,  and  the  most  exagger- 
ated way  of  expressing  himself.  When 
not  employed  in  teaching  his  pupil,  he 
attended  medical  lectures,  and  obtained 
a  smattering  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  became  a  skillful  ope- 
rator in  surgery,  and  turned  his  accom- 
plishments in  this  lino  to  good  ac- 
count after  his  removal  into  the 
country. 

The' young  Dupin  took  badly  to  his 
lessons,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  his 
rigid  pedagogue.  There  was  no  fear  of 
the  ferule,  however,  as  his  doting  mother 
would  not  tolerate  that  mode  of  disci- 
pline. Never  had  pupil  a  more  devoted 
master.  Desohartres  was  obliged  to 
make  his  zeal  and  perseverance  perform 
the  work  of  the  rod.  He  took  lessons 
with  his  young  charge  in  German,  in 
music,  and,  in  short,  in  all  branches 
which  ho  could  not  teach  himself,  and 
heard  the  recitations  when  the  masters 
wore  absent.  The  boy  had  a  weakly 
constitution,  and  was  a  terribly  spoiled 
child.  He  was  literally  brought  up  In 
cotton-wool.  His  growth  was  a  per- 
petual disease,  and  he  was  indulged  iu 
his  indolence  to  so  great  Ik  degree,  that 
ho  would  ring  for  a  servant  to  pick  up 
hii«  pencil  or  his  pen. 

U  pen  the  first  symptoms  of  the  revo- 
lution, Madame  Dupin,  like  most  of  the 
well-informed  aristocrats  of  her  day, 
beheld  its  approach  without  alarm. 
8he  had  imlubed  too  deeply  the  spirit  of 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  not  to  hate  the 
abuHes  of  the  Court.  She  took  sides 
warmly    against    the    coterie    of    the 


(uieen.  She  had  a  great  admiration  of 
Necker,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  Mira- 
beau.  Of  all  persons,  she  was  the  last 
who  could  expect  to  suffer  from  the 
impending  catastrophe.  She  had  as 
deep  a  faith  iu  equality  as  was  possible 
for  one  in  her  condition.  She  had  kept 
up  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  her 
time.  She  accepted  the  social  contract 
with  Rousseau.  She  hated  superstition 
with  Voltaire.  She  had  even  a  fondness 
for  generous  Utopias.  She  was  not 
thrown  into  a  passion  by  the  mention  of 
a  republic.  With  the  remains  of  her 
fortune,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  crisis  in  public  anairs,  she  pur- 
chased an  estate  called  Noh^t,  a  snort 
distance  from  Ch4teauroux,  intending 
to  withdraw  into  this  peaceful  retirement 
from  the  storms  which  agitated  the  po- 
litical world. 

At  this  moment,  her  plans  were  firoa- 
tratcd  by  an  unexpected  event.  She 
occupied  a  house,  m  which,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  were  maay 
secret  receptacles  for  the  concealment  of 
plate,  jewels,  papers,  and  other  valua- 
bles. She  was  induced  to  make  use  of 
this  means  for  the  protection  of  several 
costly  articles.  But  this  was  prohibited 
by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  and  her 
house  being  searched,  and  the  treasure 
discovered,  she  was  thrown  into  priaon. 
Young  Dupin,  with  the  faithful  tutor, 
was  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  with 
the  privilege  of  a  daily  visit  to  Ids 
mother.  The  excitement  of  these  soenee 
produced  a  favorable  effect  both  on  his 
health  and  his  character;  he  beoame 
robust,  manly,  and  considerate;  the 
welfare  of  his  mother 'occupied  all  his 
thoughts ;  and,  from  that  time,  the  spoiled 
child  disappeared  to  return  no  more. 
His  studies,  indeed,  were  broken  off;  it 
was  no  time  for  lessons  in  drawing, 
dancing,  and  music ;  and  even  the  good 
Deschartres,  who  had  such  a  pauion  for 
teaching,  was  bo  less  uaable  to  keep 
up  an  intereftt  in  the  atudiea  than  the 
pupil  himself. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  about  eight 
months,  Madame  Dupin  was  released, 
and,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  son,  was  allow- 
ed to  rejoin  the  domestio  drcle.  The  re- 
sidence of  the  family  was  established  at 
Nohant.  It  was  on  this  estate  that 
George  Sand  was  brought  up— here  she 
has  passed  a  large  portion  of  her  Mb— 
and  her  attachment  to  it  is  stili  so  great, 
that  she  expresses  the  wish  to  breathe 
her  last  upon  its  soiL  Nohant  is  sitoated 
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in  the  oeotre  of  Franoe,  in  •a  vaUaj 
vmtond  bj  a  imall  stream.  WitlMmt 
pretmiaiona  to  piotnieaqoa  beaiify«  U4»o- 
onpiaa  an  ameable  Hta  on  a  bnmdt 
laral  plain ;  toe  aoeiMfy  in  thia  nafgh- 
borhood  is  daKriitfal;  tiiA  maaiioii* 
booaa  b  a  ooawxrtaUe  old  building, 
witlioat  show  or  pBttanaa,  on  die  ooa- 
finea  of  a  little  Tillaga  inhabited  l>7  pea- 
santrj  in  eiaaj  oiroamstanoea,  aadoi  ei- 
oejlent  oharaoter.  In  1796,  Uaorioe 
Dnpin— for  the  name  of  Karahal  de 
Saie  had  been  giren  to  hia  grandaon^ 
was  aent  on  a  long  Tiait  to  Paria,  having 
oompleted  hia  nrimaij  ednoation  nnder 
the  indefatigable  Peeohartrea.  He  now 
began  to  show  the  traits  of  a  stronglj- 
mvlied  individualify.  Hianatorewas 
artiatio^  although  he  had  eqjoyed  no 
adTantaffea  of  oaltnre  la  that  weotion, 
eioept  the  teaohings  of  hia  modier*  In 
dasBiosI  stndies,  &  was  not  a  profici- 
ent 

But  for  mosio,  the  liring  langoageai 
declamation,  drawing,  and  fiieranne,  he 
had  a  decided  taate.  He  had  no  lildng 
lor  matfiematios,  or  Gxeekt  and  little  lor 
Latin.  Music  waa  his  master  passion. 
His  Yiolin  was  the  companion  ofhialife. 
He  had  a  macnifioeat  voice  and  sang 
admiraMy.  ffia  temperament  wasim- 
pnlstre  and  ardent.  He  was  allooorage, 
aU  impetooaity,  all  hear^  and  oTCiflow- 
ing  with  frankness  and  confidence.  He 
knred  everythiiur  tiiat  waa  beaati^U 
and  threw  himaeff  into  the  poranit  of  it, 
wittioat  caring  either  for  the  canses  or 
ths  conseanences* 

In  ndnotelj  tracing  thehiatonr  of  her 
fatheTv  Ghwrffs  Sand  claims  to  have  in- 
herited fipom  Dim  the  distingaishingfta- 
tarse  of  her  own  character.  **  Altfeiyh 
I  eearcelj  knew  this  fttiier,*'  die  am, 
"thb  TOiittfiil  artist  and  warriori^o 
passeg  away  like  a  btilliaBt  appadtfon* 
be  has  ncTer  ceased  to  Htc  la  the  im- 
pdass  of  my  soul,  in  the&ta&llMof  my 
ofgaaiaatiaa,  in  the  featosap  of  my 
eeaatenaiice.  My  fiuher  was  Che  re- 
fleetioiii  weakenedt  no  deiM»  ^"^7^^ 
sqiBdimtiy  complete,  of  JUs  owa.  The 
eavixonment  in  which  I  have  Mvad  liaa» 
of  cevrse,  modified  oiyeharaetor.  Mpr 
faalt*,  there&cey  are  not  aheohrtaiy  his 
work,  and  my  qoalitiea  are  a  pmon 
<if  the  iastiaeta  whkih  I  have  dadied 
from  him.  Mj  dlitward  life  has  been 
as  diflhreat  fiosm  his  as  ^  epoch  ia 
whidi  it  has  besa  devek>ped ;  bat  had  I 
been  a  boy,  cv  had  I  lived  twen^sivs 
years  eaifier,  I  know  and  led  ttat  I 


should  havA  acted  and  felt  in  all  things 
like  m:jr  fether." 

A  militsiy  caseev  had  dways  been  the 
dream  of  yonna  Maarioe*    Bis  mother 
did.  not  fiYor  the  idea,  and,  anwilling  to 
act  withoot  her  cenasat,  ha  would  tdk 
of  becoming  an  artist,  a  mnsibal  com* 
poser,  or  a  director  of  operas  and  oon- 
oevts.    Batt  at  the  age  of  twenty,  tho 
qaestion  was  deddeoTby  the  consorip- 
tfoB  which  at  that  time  was  ordered  by 
the  Directoiy.  Maodce,  in  accordance 
with  hia  own  aeoet  wishest  was  enroll- 
ed in  the  aro^t  and  at  once  Joined  his 
xegimsnt  ea  tne  Bhine.    It  was  during 
the  T**^*'»  campafga  of  tiie  ^"•"■"ar 
year  that  the  yaoag  aoldier  made  the 
acqnaintance  of  Sophie  VIotoire  Dela- 
horde,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  Oeoige  Sand.    A 
certain  obaenrity,  as  is  gflntly  hinted 
in  the  memmxs,  rests  npmi  the  history 
of  this  aeraoa  before   her  marriage, 
"bhe  had  left  the  protection  of  an  officer 
of  idffk  rank  ia  the  ennyt  to  fottow  the 
fbrtonea  of  Maariee.    His  mother  was 
bitteriy  hostile  to  tiie  connection,  on 
acooont  of  the  diapari^  of  their  sooid 
oonditioB.    In  the  commencement  of  the 
▼ear  1801,  he  retomedan  a  fnrlooig^  to 
i^ohaat,  and  the  mtrodaction  of  Viotoire 
to  the  noinity  of  the  lanuly  mansion 
gare  rise  to  manr  planant  domestic 
acenea.    She  was  Maea  ia  the  neigh- 
boriag  village  cif  La  Oafttr^  and  at  onoe 
became  the  oidiBOt  of  scaadd  to.the  in- 
hahitsntsi  and  of  jeabasy  and  aversion 
to  theciraam^ectiBotfaar.    In  this  di- 
lemo^ai  the  woranr  ddpedaat,  Deachar- 
trasi  felt  hhnself  diliged  to  intervene 
for  the  pieeeiialioa  of  peace.     At 
first*  he  attempted  to  leaaaare  Madame 
Pi^in»  1^  trei»ng  the  aftv  aa  a  joke. 
Bat  this  woaU  not  do.     The  lady 
weald  Hstea  to  ao  laproeentatiops  ■   H^ 
matsmd  love  and  family  pride  had 
taken  ^  alam,  aadi  ia  eider  to  aave 
hersoafeomaaitt  assorted  aBiance»  she 
wodd  have  ndoloed  to  make  a  vicdm 
of  Violoiva.   Deashartna  thea  deter- 
mined to  hastsa  ca  the  erida  by  a  bold 
atsoka  of  polby.    With  ao  xeq^  for 
the  teader  pasooBt  especially  in  an  on- 
authoffiied  Ibnat  aajl  wholly  devoted  te 
die  views  of  Madame  D^in»  the  poor 
pedM>gae  took  the  matter  b  band, 
wiUi  oeepemto  and  blandering  energy. 
One  fine  mond^gt  he  stsrtsd  off  lor 
La  (Mtre  before  hia  papil  had  his 
^yee  open,  and  uoceedea  to  tlie  little 
Ian  where  the  oangeioaa  beanty  was 
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Mtill   wrapped    in    soft   slumbers.     Ho 
introduced  himself  as  the  friend  of  Mau- 
rice  Dupin,  and,  after  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  while  the  lady  made  a  hasty 
tiilet,  he  was  admitted  to  her  presence. 
Ho  was  unmoved  by  her  lovehness  and 
f^race — the  flinty-hearted  old  stoic — and 
immediately    began    to   catechise    her 
with  rude  and  awkward  formality.     Not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  the  strange 
apparition,  she  at  first  replied  mildly 
to  nis  questions,  then  gayly,  and  at  last, 
taking  Iiim  for  a  madman,  burst  into  a 
fit  of  mughter.    This  throw  Deschartres 
into  a  rage,  and  laying  aside  the  ma- 
gisterial dignity  which  he  had  hitherto 
preserved,  he  became  loud  and  insolent. 
From     reproaches    he     proceeded    to 
throats.     Ho  did  not  perceive  the  cow- 
ardice of  thus  attacking  a  defenseless 
woman.     He  heaped  insult  on  insult, 
and,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  passion, 
commanded  her  to  set  out  for  Paris  that 
very  day,  or  ho  would  present  her  to 
tho  authorities.    Victoire  did  not  pos- 
.voss  any  remarkable  gift  either  of  pa- 
tience or  timidity,  and  in  her  turn  began 
to   rail  and  storm   at  the   pedagogue. 
Her  replies  were  more  prompt  than  pru- 
dent ;  the  vivacity  of  her  elocution  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  hesitation  of 
Deschartres,  when  he  was  angry.     Shfi 
paid  him  off  with  the  keen-odged  sar- 
(jasm  of  a  true  bom  Parisian ;  and  at 
last,  pushing  him  to  the  door,  she  closed 
it  in  his  face,  and  cried  out  to   him 
through  the   key-hole,  that  she  would 
sot  off  for  Paris  that  very  day,  but  in 
company  with  Maurice.     Deschartres 
was  infuriated  to  tho  last  degree,  and, 
rushing  to  tho  authorities  of  the  village, 
demanded  their  immediate  interpoi^ition. 
The  whole  village  was  soon  up  in  arms. 
Ft  was  thought  at  first  that  a  new  revo- 
lution had  broken  out,  or,  at  least,  that 
some  important  personogo  was  to  be 
arrested.     The  grave  fathers  of  the  vil- 
lage hostily  made  their  way  to  the  inn, 
and  expected  to  meet  some  terrible  ene- 
my of  tho  p  ublic  safety.    Their  zeal  was 
stimulated  by  Deschartres,  who  ui^ed 
them   to   call  in  tho    military.     ^Yfaat 
was    their    astonishment,    on   arriving 
at  the  quiet  hostelry,  to  fijyd,  instead  of 
the  fury  whom  Deschartres  had  describ- 
ed, only  a  harmless  little  woman,  beau- 
tiful OS  on  angel,  sitting  on  the  bedside 
in  tears,  with  bare  arms,  and  disheveled 
hair.     The   magistrates  were  ot  once 
disarmed     by     this    spectacle.     They 
asked  her  a  few  questions  in  a  polite 


manner,  and,  finding  that  they  took  sides 
with  her  against  the  invectives  of  Des- 
chartres, she  grew  calm,  and  replied  to 
them  with  gentleness  and  confidence. 
Concealing  nothing,  she  related  to  them 
her  little  history  —  the  magistrates 
assured  her  of  their  good- will,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  promised  Deschartres  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  the  village  of  her 
own  accord. 

The  opposition  of  Madame  Dupia  to 
tho  mamago  was  not  softened  by  time. 
She  doted  on  her  son  with  the  same 
infatuation  which  attached  him  to  his 
mistress ;  she  could  not  ^ve  her  con- 
sent to  wlmt  she  regarded  as  a  degrading 
alliance ;  but  no  entreaties  or  protests 
could  change  the  determination  of  Mau- 
rice, and,  at  length,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  family  bickering,  he  was 
secretly  married  to  Victoire  at  Paris. 
The  ceremony  took  placo  in  the  summer 
of  1804,  and  soon  after  that  event  our 
heroine  was  ushered  into  tho  world. 

**  I  was  favored  with  a  strong  consti- 
tution,*' she  informs  us,  **ana  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  childhood  I 
promised  to  be  very  beautiful — a  pro- 
mise which  I  havo  not  kept  This  was, 
perhaps,  my  own  fault ;  for,  at  the  age 
at  which  beauty  blossoms,  I  was  in  tne 
habit  of  sitting  up  all  night  to  read  and 
write.  Each  of  my  parents  possessed 
remarkable  beauty,  and  I  was  boondt 
as  their  offspring,  not  to  degenerate 
from  their  example.  My  poor  mother, 
who  regarded  beauty  more  than  any- 
thing else,  often  reproached  me,  in  her 
childlike  way,  on  that  account.  For 
myself,  I  could  never  be  tied  down  to 
the  care  of  my  person.  Much  as  I  am 
attached  to  perfect  cleanliness,  I  oould 
never  bear  to  bo  hampered  by  dainty 
scruples.  To  avoid  work,  lest  it  should 
make  the  eyes  red  ;  not  to  run  out  into 
the  sunshine,  when  the  glorious  sun  has 
such  an  irresistible  charm ;  not  to  walk  in 
coarse  thick  shoes,  for  fear  of  deforming 
tho  ankle ;  to  wear  gloves,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  depnve  the  hands  both  of 
strength  and  skill ;  to  condemn  one's  self 
to  eternal  awkwardness,  to  eternal  debili- 
ty, never  to  get  fatigued,  when  everything 
commands  us  not  to  spare  ourselves ;  to 
live,  in  short,  under  a  bell,  for  fear  of 
being  tanned,  or  chapped,  or  faded  be- 
fore the  time — ^this  is  a  regime  to  whioh 
I  was  never  able  to  submit.  My  grand- 
mother even  surpassed  my  motner  in 
reprimanding  me,  and  the  chapter  of 
hats  and  gloves  was  the  torment  of  my 
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ohildhood.  But,  althongli  I  wai  iMfer 
folnnUrily  TebeUioiia«.  no  rettninti 
oould  hold  me.  I  hod  onlj  a  skoft 
MMOB  of  freahneM,  oni  none  at  all  of 
beeutj.  If 7  ftetnrea  w«e  not  badly 
fenned,  but  I  oonld  nerer  throw  into 
thean  the  aHghteat  ezpreaaion.  The 
hafatt  of  roTerie  which  I  nad  oontraotod 
ahnoatfrom  the  oradle,  and  whieh  I  can- 
not explain,  eeriy  ffave  me  the  appear- 
ance of  ctoplditj.  I  nae  the  word  main- 
ly, bccaose,  daring  my  whole  mUB,  in 
my  childhood,  in  tM  conTcnt,  b  tiie  in- 
timaoy  of  my  family,  I  have  been  alwaya 
tdd-of  it,  and  I  liare  no  doobl  what- 
ever that  it  is  true.  To  aay  all  in  a 
wordt  with  hair,  eyea,  teeth,  and  no 
deformity,  I  was  nmther  handaome  nor 

2}y  in  my  ohildhood — an  important 
Tsntage  as  I  regard  it ;  for  lu^ineBS 
oanses  prfjodioes  in  one  point  ot  Tiew, 
and  beaa^  in  another.  Too  much  ia 
expected  of  a  brilfiant  exterior,  while  a 
lepolsiTe  one  awakens  vnfomuled  dis- 
tmst.  It  is  better  to  haTc  a  good  face 
which  ndther  daisies  nor  disgusts ;  and 
this  I  bare  Ibond  an  adTantege  among 
ay  friends  of  both  sexes.** 

The  secret  of  the  marriage  did  not 
transpire  for  scTeral  montlis.  The 
sas|Hcions  of  Madame  Dapin  were  at 
lanmi  aroused,  and,  having  satisfied  her- 
self  of  the  foot,  she  next  todk  measures 
to  imposn  the  Talldihr  of  the  contract 
She  maoe  a  visit  to  Paris  for  this  pnr- 
poee;  but,  after  oonsnltmg  the  M«al 
authorities,  was  indooed  to  abandon  her 
btentions.  The  infont  became  a  media- 
tor between  her  and  her  scm ;  she  re- 
ceived him  onoe  more  into  her  good 
graces;  bat  it  was  some  time  before  she 
coold  be  prevailed  on  to  see  her  dan^^- 
tir-in-law.  Her  persistence  in  refusmg 
to  do  this,  necessarily  occasioned  iMsan- 
daloos  remarks;  the  character  of  her 
son,  as  wellaa  of  his  wifo,  was  oomment- 
ed  on  severely — her  maternal  nride  was 
tooched,  and  she  recoiled  at  me  injory 
she  thos  cansed  to  the  oMeotof  her  most 
tender  k»ve.  She  recMTod  the  trem- 
bling wife,  whose  childlike  hamilily  and 
oareasea  completed  the  victoty, 

**  My  mother,"  sajrs  Qeo^  Sandt 
**  did  not  feel  herself  either  de^aded  or 
hdbored  by  coming  among  neo^  who 
might  have  thoocht  themselves  above 
her.  She  ridiooled  the  pride  of  fb^Ssh 
pretenders,  and,  consciotis  of  her  pie* 
beian  bknid  to  her  fingers'  ends,  regarded 
herself  as  nobler  than  all  the  patriciana 
and  aristocrats  of  the  land.     She  was 


accustomed  to  say,  that  the  people  of 
her  race  had  redder  blood  and  larger 
veins  than  others,  whkshi  as  a  genml 
role*  I  beliave  to  be  trae^  like  ue  sap 
in  pkmii,  Sfo  staita  from  the  lowest 
poruon  of  sojofotyt  and  toses  in  proper- 
tkm  as  it  noonts  to  ikm  snnmnt  My 
motiter  was  not  one  of  those  bold  in- 
trigoers  wlw  have  a  secret  passion  for 
stmgi^ittgagainst  the  pnjodioeiiof  their 
timeSf  SIM  who  hope  to  gain  import* 
ance  at  iSbm  riak  of  a  titooMnd  affironts, 
l^  attachioff  themselves  to  the  frJse 
grandenr  ei  the  wotid.  She  was  infi- 
nitely too  praod  to  eixpose  herself  to  such 
rebiaEi.  Her  manaen  were  so  reserved 
as  to  prodnce  tibe  impresskm  pf  timid- 
ity; biit,  if  any  one  assomed  an  air  of 
patronaga  towards  her«  she  became 
more  tiian  reserved,  and  appeared  oold 
and  taoitam«<  Her  bearing  was  admi- 
rable with  peraons  for  whom  she  had 
a  tme  respect— she  was  then  prepoesess- 
ing  and  dleligfatfcil;  bat  her  real  disposi- 
tion was  gay,  lively«  and  irritsble,  and, 
above  a^  averse  to  restraint.  She 
hated  grand  dinners,  long  stories,  cere- 
monfoos  visits,  and  even  balls.  She 
was  a  woman  for  the  fireside,  or  for  a 
dheerfol  and  rapid  promenade;  bat, 
whether  at  home  or  abiXMid»  ahe  demand- 
ed intimacy,  confidence,  relations  of 
perfect  sincerity,  and  absolate  freedom 
m  her  habita,  and  in  the  disposal  of  her 
time.  She,  aocordin|^yf  lea  a  very  re- 
tired life,  and  was  more  anxioos  to  avoid 
the  restraint  of  aqcongenial  acqaaint- 
ances  than  to  tarn  them  to  aocoont. 
My  fotilier  had  the  same  nataral  disposi- 
tion, and,  in  this  respectv  no  married 
oonple  were  ever  better  matched.  They 
were  never  happy  bat  in  their  own 
little  hoosebold.  They  had  no  patience 
with  the  vapid  formalities  of  society, 
and  I  have  inherited  from  them  that 
trait  of  the  savage  natare,  which  has  al- 
ways made  the  world  intolerable  to  me, 
and  home  a  necessity  of  my  life." 

When  she  was  about  finnr  years  old, 
G^iga  Sand  had  tiM  misfortone  to  lose 
her  fother,  who  was  suddenly  killed  by  a 
faU  from  a  vidoos  horse.  After  this 
eventi  the  Ibmily  remained  two  or  three 
▼ears  at  Nohant— Madame  Dapin  wish- 
ing to  tska  solo  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  her  f^randdangfater.  This, 
however,  gave  nse  to  constant  misan- 
derstandings  with  the  mother.  Never 
were  two  women  more  unlike.  They 
difered  from  each  other  no  less  by  na- 
taral oonstitotion  than  by  cultivation 
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and  habit.  They,  in  foot,  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  t\^o  extreme  tjpes  of  the 
female  sex.  The  one,  fair,  light-corn- 
plexioned,  gra^,  calm,  and  dignified  in 
her  manners,  a  genuine  Saxon  of  noble 
racO)  with  an  air  of  ease  and  patronizing 
kindness;  the  other,  a  brunette,  pale, 
ardent,  timid,  and  embarrassed  before 
persons  of  fashion,  but  always  ready  to 
break  forth  when  the  storm  raged  too 
violently  within — with  the  jealous  nature 
of  a  Spanish  woman,  passionate,  irasci- 
ble, and  weak,  mischievous,  and  good  at 
the  same  time.  Thus,  opposite  by  nature 
and  condition,  it  was  not  without  a  mortal 
repugnance  that  they  bore  each  other's 
society.  During  the  lifetime  of  Mau- 
rice Dupin,  their  vehement  competition 
for  his  heart  led  to  a  certain  de^ee  of 
mutual  hatred ;  but,  after  his  death,  they 
were  drawn  together  by  grief,  and  their 
effort  to  be  friends  was  not  without  fruit 
Madame  Dupin  had  no  comprehension 
of  violent  passions  and  fiery  impulses ; 
but  she  was  alive  to  the  graces,  to  intel- 
ligence, and  to  the  sincere  emotions  of 
the  heart.  Yictoire  possessed  all  these 
qualities ;  and  Madame  Dupin  often  ob- 
served her  with  curiosity,  to  ascertain 
by  whot  means  she  had  gained  such 
power  over  the  affections  of  her  son. 
She  soon  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
attraction  which  was  exercised  by  this 
undisciplined  nature.  Yictoire  was  bom 
for  an  artist,  but  failed  through  want  of 
development  She  had  a  wonderful 
aptitude  for  all  works  of  skill  and  fancy. 
She  knew  nothing — ^had  learned  no- 
thing. Her  barbarous  orthography  was 
a  great  annoyance  to  Her  mother-in-law. 
She  was  ignorant  of  grammar,  but,  un- 
der the  inluenoe  of  Madame  Dupin,  she 
became  able  to  write  letters  in  a  naive 
and  attractive  style,  and  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  She  was  well  acquainted 
with  music,  and  sang  with  incomparable 
effect  Her  execution  showed  natural 
method  and  excellent  taste.  Before 
coming  to  Nohant,  she  had  never  touch- 
ed a  pencil,  but  while  there,  was  taught 
to  draw  by  Madame  Dupin.  She  took 
to  it  by  instinct,  as  she  did  in  every- 
thing, and,  after  copying  a  few  ongrav- 
ing!5,  could  hit  off  the  portraits  of  her 
friends  with  infinite  spirit  and  grace.  In 
every  branch  of  domestic  handiwork  she 
was  an  adept.  She  embroidered  with 
incredible  rapidity,  made  the  bonnets 
and  dresses  of  the  family,  washed,  iron- 
ed, and  mended,  with  as  much  dexterity 
BA  if  she  had  been  brought  up  to  the 


business.  For  an  economical  family, 
she  alone  was  worth  a  dozen  work-wo- 
men. There  was  nothing  which  she 
would  not  undertake.  She  repaired  the 
harpsichord  when  it  was  broken,  and 
put  it  in  tune.  She  succeeded  in  every- 
thing which  she  attempted.  If  neces- 
sary, she  could  have  made  shoes,  furni- 
ture, or  locks.  Her  mother-in-law 
called  her  a  fairy,  and  not  without  truth. 
Her  natural  wit  was  so  great  that,  when 
not  paralyzed  by  her  timidity,  which 
was  excessive  in  the  presence  of  certain 
persons,  she  was  absolutely  sparkling. 
Her  powers  of  raillery  were  unrivaled. 
No  one  gained  anything  by  offending 
her.  When  she  was  at  ease,  her  lan- 
guage had  that  incisive,  comic,  and  pie- 
turesque  character  which  is  nowhere 
found  in  perfection  but  among  the  ple- 
beian classes  in  Paris.  This  was  tem- 
pered with  a  vein  of  poetry,  which  gave 
an  indescribable  originality  to  her  vari- 
ous expressions  of  feeling.  But  she  was 
never  vain  of  her  intellectual  gifts — she 
did  not  even  suspect  their  existence. 
She  was  conscious  of  her  beauty  with- 
out being  proud  of  it  &ud  was  so  certain 
of  her  claim,  in  that  respect  that  she 
was  never  jealous  of  the  beauty  of 
others.  The  only  thing  which  she  en- 
vied was  the  superior  education  and 
intelligence,  which  she  took  for  granted, 
in  women  of  the  world.  Still,  there 
never  was  a  person  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  She  was  irascible  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  it  was  only  by  feigning  irrita- 
tion that  one  could  calm  her.  Gentle- 
ness and  patience  exasperated  her — 
silence  threw  her  into  a  frenzy — as  long 
as  she  was  treated  with  deference,  she 
was  unjust.  Her  daughter  suffered 
much  from  her  ill-temper.  She  could 
not  be  angry  with  her  in  return,  and  it 
was  only  by  treating  her  with  the  sever- 
ity due  to  a  spoiled  child,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded iu  escaping  from  her  caprices. 

**  I  was  bound,"  says  George  Sand, 
**  to  give  a  complete  portraiture  of  my 
mother — that  woman  who  was  never 
known — and  no  one  could  comprehend 
the  mixture  of  sympathy  and  repubion, 
of  confidence  and  terror,  with  which  she 
always  inspired  my  grandmother  and 
myself  for  a  long  time — unless  I  had 
described  all  the  strength  and  weuknes* 
of  her  soul.  She  was  full  of  contrasts, 
and  hence  she  was  both  loved  much  and 
hated  much.  Hence,  she  both  loved 
much  and  liated  much,  herself.  In  some 
respects,  I  have  inherited  her  qualities. 
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but  in  me  they  are  either  greatly  weak- 
ened by  nature  or  modified  by  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  oapablff  of  her  oursta  of 
an^er,  hut.  wlien  I  recoyer  from  a  pro- 
Tooiition,  I  have  not  her  merit ;  for  my 
pique  hhA  never  arisen  to  fury,  nor  my 
coIdncsH  to  hatred." 

The  first  yoarM  of  Goorffo  Sand's  child- 
ho<id  were  passed  at  Nohant.  Her 
mude  of  life  wnj  calm  and  methodical. 
The  pare  air  of  the  country  inradually 
gave  her  rohuiit  health ;  her  disposition 
wafl  lively  and  cheerful ;  she  took  kind- 
ly t(»  lenming.  and  soon  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  various  branches  of  study. 
She  WAS  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
mu«ic  by  her  grandmother,  who  had  im- 
proved her  own  excellent  natural  taste 
in  that  art  by  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  best  masfters.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
much  to  her  childish  sorrow,  she  was 
separated  from  her  mother,  who  had 
been  persuaded  ti>  relinquinh  her  educa- 
tion to  the  exclusive  charge  of  Madame 
Dupin.  She  experienced  a  sort  of 
terror,  when  she  found  herxelf  alone  m 
the  old  family  mansion.  The  absence 
of  her  mother  was  intolerable.  Ilor 
grandmother  eudeayorcd  to  divert  her 
mehmchidy  by  u  succession  of  tasks. 
She  employed  no  reprimands — no  pun- 
ishments. She  was  liberal  in  en- 
coura(rements  and  rewards.  But  still 
she  fuih'd  to  secure  the  sympathy  of 
tlie  child.  Her  kindness  was  more  op- 
pressive  than  the  passionate  bursts  of 
her  m'>ther.  She  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  affection  of  her  little  proteg6e,  but 
now  her  presence  pn>duced  only  cold- 
ness and  reserve.  Jler  dignified  ways 
called  fitrth  nothing  but  disgust.  Kven 
her  caresses  seemed  ceremonious,  and 
sent  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  child. 
She  was  perpetually  thwarting  her  im- 
pulses by  all  s«»rt8  of  pedantic  restric- 
tions.  She  endeavored  to  initiate  her 
into  the  form<«  and  usages  of  society, 
and  to  make  her  a  model  of  propriety, 
will  eh.  at  her  years,  could  not  but  seem 
ridiculous.  The  disparity  of  feeling 
bc'tween  youth  and  iv^e  was  never  more 
fltrikin;rly  illustrated  than  in  their  rela- 
tions wiih  each  other.  *♦  My  grand- 
motlit-r  wished  to  be  rl■ligiou^ly  respect- 
(*d,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  be  passion- 
ati'lv  hiveil.  She  n'culled  the  childhood 
•>f  lo-r  soil,  and  flattered  herself  that  she 
should  livi'  it  over  agiiiii  with  me  ;  but 
thi*  did  U'lt  depend  eitiier  on  her,  or 
on  myielf.  Siie  did  not  take  into  con- 
si  de  rut  i«>n   the  wide  <iit}'ereiioe    in  our 


ages,  nor  the  distance  of  our  relation- 
ship. Nature  cannot  be  deceived,  and 
in  spite  of  tho  innumerable  kindnesses 
of  my  griindmother  in  my  education,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an  aged  and 
infirm  ancestor  can  never  bo  a  mother, 
and  the  absolute  charge  of  a  young 
child  by  an  old  woman  is  always  re- 
pngnant  to  nature.  Providence  was 
wise  in  limiting  tho  power  of  maternity 
to  a  certain  age.  The  little  creature. 
who  is  just  beginning  to  live,  needs 
one  who  is  still  in  the  youthful  pleni- 
tude of  life.  My  grandmother's  solemn  i  - 
ty  of  manners  brought  a  cloud  over  my 
soul.  Her  chamber,  darkened  and  per- 
fumed, almost  threw  me  into  hysterics. 
She  feared  the  heat,  the  cold,  a  curreiit 
of  fur,  a  ray  of  light.  I  felt  as  if  she 
was  shutting  me  up  with  her  in  a  great 
box,  when  she  said  to  me,  '  Amuse  your- 
self quietly.'  She  would  give  me  en- 
gravings to  look  over ;  but  I  could  not 
see  them  for  the  vertigo.  A  dog,  bark- 
ing outdoors,  or  a  bird,  singing  in  the 
garden,  gave  me  a  thrill — 1  wished  1 
could  have  been  the  dog  or  the  bird. 
And  when  I  went  into  the  garden 
with  her,  though  she  used  no  constraint, 
I  felt  too  much  respect  to  leave  her 
side.  She  walked  with  difBculty.  I 
kept  close  to  her,  io  pick  up  her  snuff- 
box or  glove,  which  she  often  dn»ppod. 
and  could  not  stoop  to  pick  up ;  1  have 
never  seen  a  person  more  huignid  or  in- 
firm, and  OS  she  wn^  stout,  fn'sh,  and  in 
good  health,  notwithstanding,  her  in- 
capacity of  motion  annoyed  me  to  tbn 
last  degree.  Her  paralytic  nonchulanee 
was  something  I  could  not  expliiin.  and 
it  often  almost  seemed  to  me  as  if  vol- 
untary. This  was,  perhaps,  the  rase. 
to  some  extent,  in  the  beginning.  It 
was  tho  fault  of  her  early  education. 
She  also  had  lived  too  much  in  a  l)ox, 
and  her  blood  had  lost  the  energy  ne- 
cessary to  circulation.  It  flowed  m> 
languidly  in  her  veins  that,  when  it  wai 
attempted  to  bleed  her,  not  a  drt>p  could 
be  extracted.  I  had  a  terrible  dread  of 
beooming  like  her;  and,  when  she  VM 
me  to  keep  quiet  by  her  side,  it  seenxd 
as  if  she  told  me  to  be  dead.** 

At  the  commencement  of  the  wint«'r 
of  1811,  the  family  went  to  Paris  fnr  a 
temporary  residen<!e.  Tho  novelty  uf 
city  life  made  a  dei-p  impression  on  tlio 
child.  Her  grandmother's  honsik«e|)- 
ing  was  in  a  style  <»f  «'li^giinre  tind  <'«Mn- 
fort,  of  which  tli«?ro  had  been  no  fi»n'- 
tastu  atNohunt.     Shi;  waa  permitted  lo 
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receive  dailj  visits  from  her  mother, 
who  had  preceded  them  to  Paris.  Her 
affection  for  her  became  more  ardent 
with  each  interview.  They  w^re  allow- 
ed to  walk  out  together,  although  this 
interfered  with  the  plan  of  an  entire  se- 
paration. In  company  with  her  mother, 
the  curiosities  of  the  streets  were  a  per- 
petual delight.  Seen  through  her  eyes, 
everything  seemed  like  enchantment. 

Among  the  members  of  the  family 
circle  at  Paris,  was  the  great-nnde  of 
George  Sand,  who  claims  a  lareer  share 
of  our  attention,  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing furnished  many  hints  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Canon 
in  her  admirable  novel  of  Consuelo. 
Her  description  of  this  relative  is  one 
of  her  finest  specimens  of  personal 
sketches,  a  kind  of  composition  in 
which  she  has  no  superior  in  modem 
literature.  The  Abb§  Beaumont  was 
the  half-brother  of  her  grandmother, 
and  also  bore  illustrious  blood  in  his 
veins.  His  father  was  the  Due  do 
Bouillon,  and  his  grandfather  the 
celebrated  Turenne.  Ue  was  a  man  of 
a  singularly  energetic  temperament, 
with  uncommon  mental  gifts,  his  per-, 
sonal  beauty  almost  approaching  an 
ideal  standard,  and  his  disposition  com- 
bining the  irritability  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  poetic  nature.  After  an  impas- 
nioned  and  brilliant  career  in  his  youth, 
he  was  at  that  time  leading  a  retired 
and  quiet  life,  taking  no  part  in  the 
strife  of  politics,  for  which  he  had  a 
certain  contempt,  though  without  bitter- 
ness or  pedantry.  His  morality  was 
that  of  the  men  of  his  time,  and  was 
certainly  less  austere  than  amiable. 
He  was  a  strange  compound  of  dryness 
and  open-hearteduess,  both  severe  and 
kind  in  no  common  degree.  With  rare 
intellectual  resources,  his  character  was 
Hclfish  and  generous  at  once.  Nature 
had  made  him  ardent  and  susceptible, 
but  celibacy  had  concentrated  him  too 
much  in  himself.  A  handsomer  old 
man  was  seldom  seen.  His  skin  was 
fair  and  delicate,  his  eyes  had  an  ex- 
pression of  seductive  gentleness.  He 
had  the  regular  and  noble  features  of 
bis  sister,  but  with  more  animation*  in 
his  physiognomy.  He  wore  a  well- 
powdered  wig,  and  a  queue  of  the 
Prussian  fashion.  He  always  made  his 
appearance  in  black  satin  small-clothes, 
and  with  buckles  to  his  shoes ;  and  when 
bo  put  on  his  outside  garment  of  violet 
>*ilk,  stitched  and   wadded,  he  had  the 


solemn  air  of  a  family  portrait  He 
loved  his  ease,  and  his  apartments 
showed  an  old-fashioned,  comfortable 
luxury.  His  table  was  refined,  like  his 
appetite.  He  was  despotio  and  im- 
perious in  words,  mild,  kind-hearted, 
and  feeble  in  reality.  With  no  pre- 
judices in  regard  to  the  female  sex,  pro- 
vided a  woman  was  beautiful  and  good, 
he  made  no  inquiries  concerning  her 
birth  or  antecedents.  He,  according- 
ly, accepted  the  mother  of  George 
Sand  from  the  first,  and  during  all  his 
lifetime  displayed  towards  her  a  pater- 
nal affection.  He  judged  her  kmdly, 
and  treated  her  as  a  cmld  with  a  good 
heart  and  a  bad  head.  He  would  diide 
and  comfort  her,  as  occasion  required, 
defending  her  with  energy,  when  un- 
justly treated,  and  reproving  her 
severely,  when  unjust  toward  others. 

Every  Sunday,  he  received  a  family^ 
party  at  dinner.  His  erandniece,  who 
accompanied  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother, regarded  the  occasion  as  a  de- 
lightful festival.  The  Abb6  had  an 
excellent  cook,  who  took  a  noble  pride 
in  his  profession.  A  female  friend* 
Madame  Bourdeau,  had  long  presided 
over  the  household.'  He  lived  in  an 
ancient  mansion  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  vast  and  gloomy  court,  and,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  of  a  singularly  homogeneous 
character.  The  windows  were  large 
and  high,  but  there  was  such  an  array 
of  curtains,  hangings,  screens,  draperies, 
and  carpets  to  guard  against  the  exter- 
nal air,  that  every  room  was  dark  and 
cheerless  as  a  collar.  All  the  furni- 
ture of  the  house  was  in  the  same 
Louis  Quatorze  style. 

Among  the  recollections  of  George 
Sand's  early  childhood,  which  she  fond- 
ly describes,  was  that  of  an  odd  genias 
named  Pierrot.  He  belonged  to  a  ouite 
different  order  of  life  from  the  Epi- 
curean abb6.  It  was  through  her 
mother  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  family,  and  his  cordial,  generous 
nature,  in  spite  of  his  rough  exterior 
rendered  hun  a  valuable  ally.  He  held 
some  humble  office  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  never  aspired  to  a  higher 
position.  He  was  the  ugliest  of  mor- 
tals, but  this  was  blended  with  such  a 
kind  expression,  that  it  even  inspired 
confidence  and  friendship.  He  had  a 
large  flat  nose,  a  thick  mouth,  and  very 
litUo  eyes.  His  light  hair  hung  in 
stubborn  curls,   and  his  skin  was  so 
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ridicule usij  rod  and  white,  tliat  ho  al- 
wayrt  uDpeurcd  young.  At  tho  age  of 
forty*  ho  was  tlirown  into  a  pussioii 
with  tho  clerk  in  tho  mayor's  office, 
where  he  had  gono  as  tho  witness  of  a 
marriage,  for  asking  him  whether  ho 
wrus  yet  one-and-twouty.  Still,  he  was 
of  portly  dimensions,  and  his  face  was 
alirays  drawn  up  into  a  smile,  by  rea- 
>i*n  of  a  neuralgio  affection  which  con- 
-tantly  produced  tho  most  horrid  gri- 
maces. It  was,  perhaps,  this  circum- 
««tanco  which  made  it  impossiblo  to  ob- 
t.'iin  a  just  notion  of  his  features.  But 
tho  ilIu8>ion  was  heightened  by  tlio  sim- 
pli*  aiiil  honest  cxprcsi«iuu  of  his  physi- 
'•:uoiny  in  its  unfrequcnt  moments  of 
rt-pDst'.  lie  had  not  tho  slightest  parti- 
( If  of  what  is  called  talent ;  but,  as  he 
judged  everything  with  his  heart  and 
i-onftc'iencc,  his  advice  was  valuable, 
■  vfu  in  tho  most  delicate  affairs.  There 
i.'VvT  was  a  man  more  puro,  more 
iovai,  more  devoted,  moro  generous,  or 
more  just.  His  soul  was  the  more  no- 
->]«'.  as  ho  had  no  suspicion  of  its  noble- 
1JCS.S  and  rarity.  With  his  faith  in  the 
i^iHidness  of  others,  it  never  entered  his 
iit-ad  that  ho  was  an  exception  to  tho 
I'lnimon  run.  His  tastes  wore  of  tho 
m<ist  prosaic  character.  He  loved  wine 
i-jiA  hcer,  and  was  greatly  addicted  to 
l.i^  pii>e,  and  to  dominoes  and  billiards. 
Much  of  hi.i  leisure  time  was  passed  in 
tl.r  fiinoking-room  of  a  neighborinK  rcs- 
r.urnnt.  where  he  felt  perfectly  at  home. 
II-  had  frequented  it  for  tliirty  years, 
■i:.d.  to  his  la^t  day,  carried  there  his 
:m  xhau.stible  guyety,  and  his  incompar- 
•:'t\-  gondues^s.  His  life  was  passed  in 
%  v*'ry  obscure  circle,  and  with  no  va- 
::•  ty.  But  ho  wils  idways  happy  in  it. 
He  cuuld  not  have  been  otherwise ;  for 
':il  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  tho 
'A'.\  f  if  evil  never  approached  his  frank 
:l':1  childlike  suul.  Ho  was,  however, 
^-ry  nervous,  and,  consequently,  quick 
iT.d  irritable.  But  Uis  predommant 
kitidness  made  it  impos&iblo  for  him  to 
-U'Trrd  in  hanriing  any  one.  His  livo- 
!v  little  friend  delighted  to  play  off  all 
*  rts  of  trickd  upon  him.  In  his  spasms 
f  ihdi^iation  at  these,  ho  would  stamp 
iii  f'Mi  on  tho  floor,  turn  red  in  the 
t'.i  •-,  and  indul;2:e  in  tho  most  fantastic 
^liiniices.  while  he  poured  forth  a  tor- 
ri-nt  of  vehcmi'ut  reproach  in  quito 
::T);iarli!imentary  iiuigtiage.  Towards 
i].i:  rli<<i'of  his  life,  he  grew  still  more 
irijx.-ifile.  and  hardly  a  day  par^sed  that 
he  'ii'!  n  jt  take  his  hut,  and  ru^h  out  of 


the  house,  declaring  that  ho  would 
never  set  foot  inside  the  door  again. 
But  he  always  returned  in  the  evening, 
without  rememboring  tho  solemnity  of 
his  morning  adieus.  As  to  tho  future 
autlioress,  he  assumed  a  certain  pater- 
nal ^right  over  her,  which  would  havo 
amounted  to  tyranny,  if  ho  could  havo 
carried  his  menaces  into  effect.  He 
had  known  her  from  her  birth,  and  had 
even  helped  to  wean  hor.  No  one  but 
such  a  faithful  old  oddity  could  have 
been  intrusted  with  such  a  task.  But 
tho  mother  of  Aurore,  having  become 
tired  out  with  her  infantile  protests 
against  tho  attempted  invasion  of  her 
natural  rights,  and  fearing  that  she  was 
not  well  cared  for  at  night  by  tlie  nurse, 
was  no  longer  able  to  sleep,  at  a  timo 
when  she  greatly  needed  the  refresh- 
ment, ^n  perceiving  this,  the  good 
Pierrot,  on  his  own  motion,  took  the 
baby  one  evening  from  tho  cradle,  car- 
ried her  homo  with  him,  and  kept  her 
there  spmo  fifteen  or  twenty  nights, 
scarcely  sleeping  tho  whilo  himself, 
and  feeding  her  with  milk  and  sugared 
water,  with  as  much  care  and  clean- 
liness as  if  ho  had  been  a  nurse 
by  profession.  Ho  took  her  home 
to  her  mother,  overy  morning  whilo 
ho  went  to  tho  office,  and  afterwards 
to  the  smoking-room,  but  returned, 
in  the  evening,  for  tho  child,  whom 
ho  carried  in  his  arms  through  the 
streets,  without  paying  the  slightest 
attontitm  to  tho  observations  excited  by 
his  whimsical  enactment  of  Don  Quixote 
and  tho  good  Samaritan  in  the  samo 
scene.  I?  the  mother  made  believe  that 
sho  opposed  him,  ho  would  grow  rod 
with  rage,  and  reproach  her  for  hor 
weakness  and  imbecility — for  he  was  not 
choice  in  his  opithots — and  on  tho  re- 
turn of  the  child,  she  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  sho  found  her  in  excellent 
case,  and  could  not  but  bo  satisfied  with 
the  treatment  she  had  received.  Pier- 
ret  naturally  never  regarded  his  charge 
as  anything  but  a  littlo  child,  and,  even 
after  sho  was  forty  years  old,  always 
spoke  to  hor  in  baby- talk.  Ho  was 
very  exacting  in  tho  matter — not  of 
gratitude,  for  he  never  plumed  himself 
on  what  he  had  dtmo — but  in  that  of 
friendship.  If  one  sometimes  asked  him 
by  way  of  test,  **  Why  ho  wished  to  bo 
loved  so  much,"  he  had  never  any  an- 
swer to  give  but,  **  Because  I  love  you." 
Ho  would  utter  these  toft  vronU  in  a 
touo  of  fury,  and  with  a  nervous  con- 
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traction  that  actually  made  him  grind 
his  teeth.  If,  in  writing  only  three 
words  to  her  mother,  Aurore  neglected 
to  send  some  remembrance  to  her  friend 
Pierret,  he  would  not  speak  to  her  the 
next  time  they  met,  and  would  accept 
no  apology  or  explanation.  He  trented 
her  as  if  she  had  a  bad  heart,  was  a  bad 
child,  and  swore  eternal  wrath  and  en- 
mity against  her.  He  would  express 
this  in  such  a  comic  manner  that  it 
would  have  been  thought  he  was  in  joke, 
if  the  big  tears  had  not  been  seen  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  Her  mother,  who 
knew  his  nervous  excitability,  would  say 
to  him,  *♦  Hold  your  tongue,  Pierret, 
you  are  crazy,"  and  would  sometimes 
even  give  him  a  ^ood  pinch,  to  make 
him  come  more  quickly  to  an  end.  He 
would  then  recover  himself,  and  conde- 
scend to  listen  to  an  explanaflon.  An 
affectionate  word  and  a  caress  were  all 
that  was  necessary  to  pacify  him,  the 
moment  his  attention  was  gamed. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  parents  of 
Aurore  commenced  soon  after  her  birth. 
It  at  once  ripened  into  the  most  devoted 
friendship.  He  took  charge  of  her 
Other's  affairs,  brought  his  pecuniary 
concerns  into  order,  and  relieved  him  of 
the  material  cares,  which  ho  was  ill- 
qualified  to  sustain.  Whenever  M. 
Dupin  set  out  on  a  campaign,  he  would 
say  to  him,  **  Pierret,  I  leave  my  wife 
and  children  in  your  hands,  and,  if 
I  do  not  return,  remember  that  it  is  for 
life.*'  Pierret  took  the  charge  in  ear- 
nest, and,  after  the  death  of  the  father, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  family. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1811,  the  fami- 
ly returned  t<»  their  country  residence, 
at  N chant.  The  change  was  grateful 
to  Aurore,  and  she  describes  the  ensu- 
ing season  as  the  happiest  period  of  her 
life.  She  was  now  about  seven  years 
of  a^,  and,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
receive  regular  instruction  from  the 
ancient  Deschartres.  The  companion  of 
her  studies  was  an  elder  brother,  the 
fruit  of  an  illicit  connection  of  her  fath- 
er's before  his  marriage.  This  inci- 
dental urchin  had  been  adopted  by 
Madame  Dupin,  and  brought  up  tender- 
ly at  N  oh  ant,  but  was  a  confirmed 
scapegrace  from  the  beginning.  Des- 
chartres had  a  decided  antipathy  to  him, 
and  treated  him  with  great  severity. 
With  Aurore,  on  the  contrary,  ho  was 
alwavs  calm  and  patient.  She,  ac- 
cordingly, made  rapid  progress.  She 
learned  grammar  of  Doschortros,   and 


music  of  Madame  Dupin.  Her  mother 
gave  her  exercises  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Religion  was  never  a  subject  of 
instruction  to  the  youn^  girl,  although 
she  was  made  to  read  the  Bible.  She 
was  left  free  to  believe  or  to  reject  the 
miracles  of  antiquity.  She  was  taught 
to  say  her  prayers  on  her  knees,  at  her 
mother's  side,  who  was  always  assiduous 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  They 
were  long  prayers,  too,  those  of  her 
mother;  for,  long  after  the  child  had 
finished  her  own,  and  had  gone  to  bed, 
she  would  see  her  mother  still  on  her 
knees,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
and  her  attention  completely  absorbed 
in  the  exercise.  Not  that  she  was  a 
devotee.  On  the  contrary,  she  never 
went  to  confession,  and  ate  meat  on 
fast-days.  Still,  she  never  failed  to 
hear  mass  on  Simdays,  and,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  half-way  observances, 
would  reply,  "  I  have  my  own  religion ; 
of  that  which  is  prescribed  I  take  a  part, 
and  leave  the  rest  I  cannot  endure  the 
priests,  they  are  all  bigots,  and  I  will 
never  confide  to  them  the  thoughts 
which  they  would  see  through  com- 
pletely. I  believe  that  I  do  no  evil ;  for 
if  I  do  so  it  is  in  spite  of  myself.  I 
will  never  correct  my  faults,  because  I 
cannot ;  but  I  love  God  with  a  sincere 
heart,  and  believe  that  he  is  too  good  to 
punish  us  in  another  world.  Stul,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  of  death,  but  it  is  be- 
cause I  love  life,  and  not  because  I  am 
afraid  to  appear  before  God."  "  But 
what  do  you  say  to  him  in  your  long 

?rayers  1"  ••  I  tell  him  that  I  love  him, 
find  comfort  with  him  in  my  sorrows, 
and  I  ask  him  to  permit  me  to  meet  my 
husband  in  heaven."  Madame  Dapm 
was  oven  a  worse  Catholic  than  ner 
daughter-in-law.  She  condemned  the 
church  coldly  and  without  pity,  though 
she  was  far  from  being  an  atheist  She 
believed  in  that  indefinite  sort  of  natural 
religion  which  was  taught  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  eighteenth  century.  She 
called  herself  a  deist,  rejecting,  with 
equal  contempt,  every  form  and  every 
dogma  of  religion.  She  professed  to 
cherish  a  deep  reverence  for  Jesus 
Christ,  and  admired  the  ^spel  as  a 
perfect  philosophy,  but  believed  that  it 
had  always  been  more  or  loss  mixed  up 
with  unworthy  fables.  George  Sand 
confesses  that  in  her  childhood  she  was 
far  more  inclined  to  the  simple  and  con- 
fiding faith  of  hor  mother,  than  to  the 
critical  and  somewhat  frigid  analysis  of 
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Madame  Dapin.  She  lored  the  poetrj 
which  her  mother  mioooeoioQtljr  oanied 
into  her  religion,  and  found  it  more  to 
her  taste  thui  the  icy  positi^dam  of  the 
philosopher!.  She  had  a  passion  for 
the  marreloos,  and  the  ezpUmations  of 
her  grandmother  gare  her  no  aatidlao- 
tion.  Reading,  inth  equal  pteasore^  of 
the  prodigies  of  Jewish  and  jPagan  anti- 
quity, she  wished  only  to  receiTe  them 
with  implicit  faith.  In  describing  tids 
portion  of  her  eiperlenoe,  George  £kwd 
offors  some  shrewd  remarks  on  tiie  in- 
oonsistenoj  of  devotees,  which  are 
worth  transcriUng. 

**  In  the  common  ran  of  devotees," 
she  says,  '*  I  am  not  distorbed  by  tiie 
faolts  uat  inevitably  grow  oat  of  their 
nataral  disj^sltion,  but  by  the  want  of 
logic  in  their  life  and  opinions.  They 
eamot  say  that  they  do  as  my  moth^ 
£d — ^take  a  part  and  leave  the  rest — 
for  they  have  not  the  right  which  she 
lastly  claimed,  as  she  md  not  plume 
herself  on  her  orthodoxy.  When  i  was 
a  devotee  myself,  I  omitted  notldnff ;  I 
£d  not  make  a  motion  without  oaUbff 
myself  to  accoant^withoat  asking  of 
my  timid  conscience  whether  it  was 
permitted  to  walk  on  the  right  foot  or 
the  left  If  I  were  now  a  devotee,  per- 
haps I  should  not  have  the  strength  to 
be  intolerant  towards  others,  because 
the  nataral  character  will  assert  itself; 
but  I  shoald  be  intolerant  towards  my* 
self,  and,  as  ripe  ase  leads  to  a  Idnd  of 
positive  logic,  I  should  tlunk  nothing 
sofficientlv  austere  for  my  demands. 
Hence,  I  have  never  been  able  to  com- 
prehend the  women  of  the  worid  trho 
go  to  balls,  expose  their  shoulders,  and 
make  belles  ot  themselves,  whOe,  at  the 
same  time,  they  receive  all  the  sacra- 
ments, neglect  no  rite  of  worship,  and 
believe  that  they  are  perfectly  consist* 
ent  in  this  course.  I  ao  not  here  speak 
of  hypocrites — ^they  are  not  devotees — 
I^  speak  of  women  who  are  perfectly 
sincere,  and  of  whom  I  have  ouen  ask- 
ed the  secret  of  sinning  thus  unscru- 
pulously agunst  their  own  convictions 
— each  has  expldned  it  in  her  own  iTajr, 
bat  I  was  made  no  wiser  than  beibre." 

At  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  An- 
rore  had  scarcely  learned  her  own  lan- 
guage. She  passed  from  grammar  to 
other  studies  before  she  was  well- 
grounded  In  its  prindplcs.  She  was 
made  to  write  a  great  deal;  her  8t;fb 
was  attended  to,  out  the  inaccuracies 
which  crept  into  her  language,  in  pro- 


portion as  she  learned  to  express  herself 
irith  ease  in  writing,  were  only  incident- 
ally corrected.  Twelve  years  after, 
wheA  she  wished  to  write  for  the  public, 
she  became  aware  of  her  ignorance. 
She  commenced  an  entire  new  study  of 
French,  but,  as  she  says,  it  was  too  liUe 
to  do  much  good ;  and  *'  hence  it  is,*' 
adds  this  inMnparable  stvHst,  '*  that  I 
have  yet  to  learn  my  language  by 
pracdoe,  and  that  I  fear  I  shall  never 
tmow  it^purity  and  accuracy  are,neyer- 
theless,  a  want  of  my  mijtd,  especially 
at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  not  by 
negligenoe  or  inadveitenoe  flial  I  sin, 
but  by  real  ignorance.** 

The  root  id  the  evil,  ^e  nimntdns, 
was  in  tiie  prejudices  of  I>esohartres, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  prevaifing 
opinion  of  the  day,  insisted  on  making 
her  study  Latin,  in  order  to  gain  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  her  own  tongue. 
She  learned  witii  avidity  everytmng 
that  was  proposed,  and  swallowed  the 
driest  rumrnentsvrithout  resistance.  But 
the  experiment  was  a  failure.  She  wast- 
ed much  time  without  learning  Iiathl, 
and  witii  nositive  bjury  to  her  pi  ogress 
in  French.  The  ground  she  thus  lost, 
teold  never  be  regained  at  a  future  day. 
Laokitj,  she  was  penritted  to  quit 
Latin  m  good  season,  and,  for  that  rsA- 
son,  tiiough  she  knows  French  badly, 
as  she  says,  she  knows  It  better  tiiaa 
most  Frenchmen  of  her  day.  *■  I  do  act 
here  allude  to  professed  Kterary  men,*' 
she  tells  us,  **  who,  I  strongly  suspecik, 
did  not  taka  their  ityfe  at  oollege,  but 
to  tiie  great  number  of  persons  who 
have  completed  tbek  ckMoal  studies 
without  having  slued  thought  of  ndaking 
a  special  study  of  lancuage.  It  is  evi- 
dent, at  first  siffht,  &at  tiiey  cannot 
write  a  letter  of  Snree  pages  without  fell- 
ing into  a  Umider  of  grammar  or  ortho- 
graphy. We  find,  Also,  that  women, 
twenty  or  thirty  yean  of  age,  who  have 
had  utde  edooatioti,  generally  write 
French  better  than  men,  and  the  reason 
is,  in  my  opinion,  tiiat  they  have  Act 
sacrificea  eMit  or  ten  years  ot  life  iu  at- 
temptbr  toleam  the  dead  fenguages.*' 

We  nave  tiros  fef  fellowed  worm 
Sand  throag|h*neariy  five' volumes  of  the 
tiiirteen  which 'compose  her  memoirs, 
without  passing  beyond  the  period  of  her 
childhood.  The  remaining  volumes  are 
less  diAise  in  their  detailfi,  and,  for  the 
general  reader,  will  probably  possess 
greater  interest.  We  purpose  to  make 
uiem  Uie  subject  of  a  future  article. 
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WITCHING    TIMES. 


A  KOVSL  IK  THIRTY  CHAPTERB. 


CHAPTEU  IX. 

THE  frenzy,  as  of  deliriam  tremens, 
which  was  stealing  upon  the  coft- 
manity,  transforming,  to  all  excitable 
imaginations,  the  most  familiar  and 
harmless  objects,  into  monsters  of  strange 
abomination,  found  an  unresisting  prey 
in  simple  John  Bowson.  The  terror  of 
superstition  perpetually  haunted  him; 
at  first,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  but 
growing  ever  more  positive  and  continu- 
ous in  its  persecution.  Its  present  effect 
was,  to  awaken  his  rel^ous  emotions  and 
urge  him,  by  sheer  fright,  to  prayer,  and 
every  other  pious  duty.  He  lengthened 
his  fi;races  oefore  meat;  had  family- 
worship  regularly  evening  and  morning ; 
set  apiurt  three  half- hours  a  day  for  pri- 
vate serious  meditation.  Then  came 
the  idea,  that  he  must  not  only  deliver 
his  own  soul,  but  strive,  personally,  to 
rescue  from  destruction  the  souls  of  his 
neighbors.  He  had  what  seemed  to  be 
urgmgs  of  conscience  to  lift  up  his  voice 
in  the  streets,  and  publicly  call  men  to 
repentance,  in  view  of  their  instant 
peril  from  Leviathan,  the  piercing  ser- 
pent, even  Leviathaa  the  crooked  ser- 
pent. These  inward  impressions  were  so 
violent,  that  he  felt  himself  pushed  to  ask 
pastoral  advice  concerning  them.  He 
chose  Elder  Noyse  for  his  spiritual  con- 
fidant; for,  he  had  always  preferred 
that  doctrinal  shepherd,  to  the  simple, 
mild,  tolerant  old  Higg^son;  and  he 
even  began  to  doubt  ue  latter*s  fitness 
for  the  ministry  since. he  had  shown 
himself  so  lukewarm  against  witchcraft. 
Noyse,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  cau- 
tioned the  deacon  against  any  attempt 
at  street- preaching,  which,  he  said, 
would  be  a  usurpation  of  the  particular 
duties  of  the  clergy. 

**  But,  my  good  brother,"  he  continu- 
ed, **  although  it  is  plainly  not  your 
business  to  put  yourself  before  the  min- 
istry, and,  as  it  were,  seize  upon  the 
mantle  of  Elijah,  while  he  is  yet  on 
earth,  still,  I  highly  approve  of  your 
striving  with  individuals  m  private,  and 
calling  them,  one  by  one,  to  resist  Satan, 
and  reach  after  spiritual-mindedness.*' 

"Oh,  Elder  Noyse,"  said  the  dea- 
con, *'that,  also,  is  what  I  have  had 
pressed  upon  me ;  and,  particularly,  that 


I  must  speak  to  my  wife's  brother, 
Master  More,  who,  I  fear,  is  strongly 
inclined  to  Sadducism,  besides  neglect- 
ing family-prayer,  and  the  like." 

At  the  name  of  More,  the  minister 
flushed  a  little.  Was  it  simply  for  fear 
that  Bowson  knew  of  his  late  rejection  ? 
or  was  it  partly,  too,  from  shame  at  some 
unworthy  thought  which  forced  itself 
upon  him — some  sudden  idea  that,  if 
More  should  be  converted  and  become  a 
member  of  his  church,  Rachel  would  no 
longer  be  a  difficult  prize  ?  He  uttered  aa 
audible  moan,  as  if  of  humiliation  over 
secret  sin,  and  answered,  with  much 
feeling:  **Dear  brother,  this  is  an  an- 
gelical duty.  I  have,  myself,  disooors- 
od  sometimes  with  Master  More  on 
serious  things ;  but  not,  I  fear,  to  much 
edification.  It  is  humbling  to  see  an- 
other instrument  chosen  for  the  effectua- 
tion of  that  for  which  I  was  incapable. 
But  go ;  go  without  scruples ;  go  inth 
the  face  of  a  seraph ;  and  may  wisdom 
be  given  you  for  tne  healing  oi  this  sick 
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With  other  similar  exhortations,  and 
many  lengthened  counsels  '*how  to 
carry  the  pious  business  with  More," 
he  dismissed  Bowson  to  his  task.  The 
deacon  now  had  the  path  of  duty  plain- 
ly before  him,  but  found  that  he  sadl^ 
lacked  courage  to  walk  in  it.  Hu 
dread  of  More*s  wit,  readiness,  learaiDg 
and  genteel  birth,  revived  with  tenfoia 
energy.  He  thought  he  would  ratiier 
try  to  reprove  and  convert  any  other 
person  in  Salem.  He  wished  that  he  had 
oeen  called  to  preach  the  truth  to 
savages  in  India;  to  suffer  for  it  in 
the  Pagan  persecutions  of  some  by-gone 
century ;  for  he  imagined  that  he  could 
have  done  either  better  than  this.  He 
indited,  mentally,  a  score  of  terrible 
warnings,  and  then,  at  sight  of  his 
kinsman,  felt  them  slip  helplessly  out 
of  his  memory.  The  very  terrors  of 
witchcraft  grew  distant  and  indistinct  in 
the  presence  of  this  urgent  and  difficult 
duty.  Thus  matters  went  on  for  three 
or  four  days,  until,  like  a  lion,  stole 
upon  him  that  fearful  morning  which 
had  been  destined  for  Goody  Bish- 
op's execution.  Once  more  the  spir- 
itual world  seemed  dangerously  near 
niul  ptilpable ;    and,  under  the    press- 
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ore  of  that  imminent  horror,  he  saddled 
his  horse  and  set  out  for  his  field  of 
miaaioo — strange  voices  sounding  to 
him  from  the  trees,  as  he  went,  and 
mysterious  babblings  from  the  swampy 
distances.  Near  the  c«bin  he  met 
Aloro  advancing  from  the  opposite 
direction,  with  a  long  duck-gnn  in  his 
liand,  UH  if  just  returned  from  an  early 
hant.  The  deacon  dismounted,  shook 
bands  with  his  friend,  sidled  hither  and 
thither,  and  groaned  woefully.  More 
looked  inquiringly  into  his  perplexed 
face,  pushed  him  hospitably  toward  the 
cabin,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
"Oh,  brother.'*'  the  poor  man  broke 
forth,  **  these  are  woeful  days,  and 
kuch  as  should  make  the  best  of  us  re- 
member loot's  wife.  I  am  a  cold  pro- 
fessor, and  have  no  business  to  do  it, 
but  I  have  come  to  warn  you.  Flee 
from  Sadduoism,  brother ,  and  look  not 
back  to  the  walls  of  Endor  !" 

"Oh,  get  away  with  you!"  exclaim- 
ed More,  in  a  tone  between  amusement 
and  impatience.  The  deacon  stopped 
lihort  in  his  harangue,  and  stood  dumb- 
founded in  a  petrifaction  of  grinning. 
"  What !  have  you  taken  to  predication, 
and,  as  Mather  has  it,  exhorting  elect 
dinners  to  repentance  ?**  continued  the 
I  Pinter.  He  burst  out  with  a  contemptu- 
ous hiUgh,  but  chocked  himself  m  a 
rnomcnU  and  took  the  deacon  gently  by 
iH/tli  hands.  "  My  good  brother-in- 
Uw/*  said  he,  **yon  are  a  kind  and 
worthy  man ;  and  me,  particularly,  you 
have  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
uaiableness.  Forgive  mo  if  I  have 
ever  answered  you  harshly  or  soom- 
fuUy ;  but,  listen  now,  while  I  tell  you 
wherein,  as  I  think,  lies  your  pccidiar 
path  of  duty.  It  is  not  in  talk,  but  in 
life.  If  ever  a  man  was  meant  to  clo- 
rify  God  by  honesty,  industry,  chanty, 
and  kind-followship,  that  man  is  you. 
Stick  to  those  beautiful  things ;  do  good 
deeds  as  usual,  and  leave  preachments 
to  others.*' 

**  Ah,  brother  More  !**  replied  Bow- 
Kin,  snuffling  hysterically,  and  warmly 
iihaking  the  hunter's  hands,  '*  I  don*t 
know  but  you  are  in  the  right  on't 
i  always  felt  as  if  I  was  called  to  be  a 
STood  husband  and  sober,  peace-loving 
r-itizcn,  rather  than  go  about  to  stir  up 
my  neighbors  concerning  h oil-fire  and 
the  like.  It  was  all  of  Elder  Noyse 
that  I  finally  took  this  burden  upon  me. 
( rod  forgive  me  if  I  am  not  up  to  such 
rexnarkables  in  the  way  of  duty,  and 


only  fit  to  do  a  kind  thing  now  and  then 
to  Uiose  as  has  need  of  it.  Leastwise, 
God  is  a  great  forgiver ;  that  is  certain, 
brother  More;  God  is  a  groat  for- 
giver.** 

•'  A  great  forgiver — a  great  forgiver  ?** 
repeated  the  hunter,  as  if  much  struck 
by  the  expression.  **Yes,  unques- 
tionably, a  great  forgiver ;  even  to  those 
who  distort  nis  word,  and  make  it  a  de- 
nunciation and  a  death-warrant  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  But,  come,  let  us  ex- 
ercise ourselves  a  little.  I  feel  like 
play  this  fine  morning.  I  have  only 
shot  a  few  birds  in  the  trees  just  beyond 
here,  and  they  have  given  me  not  half 
labor  enough.  A  sound  mind  in  a 
healthy  body  was  a  good  motto  of  the 
ancients ;  and  they  meant  by  it  that  no 
man*s  spirit  can  be  hale  when  his  frame 
is  sickly.  I  would  that  I  could  stir  up 
some  of  our  dog^matical  elders,  and  set 
them  after  a  bear ;  or,  still  bettor,  set  a 
boar  after  them.  A  few  such  chases 
might  do  much  good  to  that  gluttonous 
Parris;  they  would,  perhaps,  rid  him 
of  some  of  his  peccant  humors,  and 
make  him  less  desirous  of  hanging  folks 
here,  and  roasting  them  heroaftor.  The 
old  Greeks  practiced  many  athletic  ex- 
ercises ;  and  they  were  a  wiser  people 
than  we.  Look  at  this,**  he  continued, 
seizing  the  enormous  gun  with  one 
hand,  holding  it  out  at  arm^s  length, 
and  firing  it  off  like  a  pistol.  Then, 
reversing  the  piece,  he  put  his  right 
forefinger  into  the  smoking  barrel,  and 
again,  with  a  violent  muscular  effort, 
raised  it  to  a  horizontal  position. 

The  feat  was  so  extraordinary  a  one, 
that  my  readers  may  well  shake  their 
knowing  heads  at  it ;  but  Cotton  Mather 
is  my  witness  that,  on  this  point,  I  am 
g^lty  of  no  exaggeration.  **  He  was  a 
very  puny  man,*'  says  the  reverend 
author ;  **  yet  he  had  often  done  things 
beyond  the  strength  of  a  giant.  lie 
made  nothing  of  taking  up  whole  bar- 
rels filled  wiu  molasses  or  cidor,  in  very 
disadvantageous  postures,  and  carrying 
them  off,  through  the  most  difficult 
places,  out  of  a  canoe  to  the  shore. 
Yea,  there  were  two  testimonies,  that, 
with  only  putting  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  into  Uie  muizle  of  a  heavy 
gun,  of  about  six  or  seven-foot  barrel, 
he  lifted  the  gun  and  held  it  out  at  arm's 
end.'* 

•'Let  me  try  that,  brother,'*  said 
Bowson,  his  litUe  vanity  stirred  up  to 
the  fbrgetfulnoss  even  of  all  witchcraft 
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He  seized  the  ^xi-brecoh  with  one  fat 
hand ;  but  the  muzzle  olung  obstinatelj 
to  the  ground.  He  applied  both  handa, 
and  staggering,  red  in  the  face,  was 
just  able  to  bring  the  ponderous  piece 
to  a  level.  **  Brother  More,"  said  he, 
*take  your  gun.  It  is  my  calling  to 
be  a  good  neighbor,  and  measure  broad- 
cloth honestly,  and  not  go  about  try- 
ing to  play  smgle-stick  with  seyen-foot 
fowling-pieces." 

He  sat  down  exhausted,  bat  joined  in 
More's  good-humored  laughter,  without 
a  thought,  apparently,  of  Goody  Bish- 
op*s  pendulous  destmy,  or  any  other 
wizard  horror.  The  hunter  now  made  a 
leap  at  a  b^re  branch,  three  feet  above 
his  head,  clutched  it  like  a  monkey, 
and  Yanlted  over  it  with  a  single  jerk  of 
his  muscular  arma.  His  conoludinff 
feat  was  to  seize  a  slender  sapling  with 
both  hands,  and  hold  himself  out  from 
it  horizontally,  for  half  a  minute.  This 
immense  strength  was  not  the  devil's 
gift,  as  was  supposed  by  the  long-nosed 
Mather,  who  smelt  the  Satanic  rat  in 
almost  every  remarkable  circumstance. 
Nature  had  endowed  More  with  that 
tough,  iron-like  muscle,  which  she  grants 
to  perhaps  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand. 
He  had  developed  its  powers  by  all 
kinds  of  hardy  sports — ^sword-ezeroise, 
bludgeon-exercise,  and  gymnastic  feats 
like  uiose  just  narrated ;  and  now,  with 
a  slender  frame,  with  plenty  of  erav 
hairs  on  his  head,  he  did  things  wnieh 
made  the  stoutest  young  farmer  of 
New  England  stare  with  envy  and  as- 
tonishment. 

In  a  minute  or  two  after  these  classic 
amusements  were  over,  the  deacon  ex- 
hibited signs  of  retoning  uneasiness. 
It  was  nine  o*clook,  or  after,  and  he  re- 
membered that  the  execution  had  been 
appointed  at  ten,  for  a  gloomy  crow 
seemed  to  remind  him  of  it  by  croaking 
ominously  from  the  forest  He  began 
to  hint  timidly,  that,  perhaps,  they  had 
better  prooeed  to  the  village.  "Why 
so  ?"  asked  More,  catching  him  by  the 
arm,  and  drawing  him  toward  the  cabin. 
**  Come  in,  come  in ;  we  will  have  a  talk 
about  trading  matters ;  and  Rachel  shall 
sing  us  a  ballad.*' 

*'But,  Master  More,"  cried  Bowsoa, 
vainly  struggling  to  get  away;  "that 
limb  of  Satan,  old  Goody  Bishop,  she  is 
to  bo  hanged  this  mon^ing,  and,  doubt- 
less, 'twould  be  an  edifying  spectacle." 

And  here  he  ended  his  speech  by 
trippiug  over  a  root,  and  commg  down 


on  his  hands  and  knees.  More  apolo- 
gized in  a  laughing  way  for  the  vigorous 
pull  which  had  caused  the  accident 
**  But  my  good  kinsman,"  he  oontinuedL 
"let  me  persuade  you  to  stay  apart 
from  all  these  tragedies  of  delusion. 
Let  us  go  to  no  more  trials  until  we  go 
to  our  own.  LiOt  us  go  to  no  hangings 
until  we  are  carried  to  one  in  a  cart 
with  a  halter  round  our  own  necks.  If  the 
good  men  and  good  oitixens  of  Salem 
would  follow  out  this  course,  there 
would  soon  bo  an  end  to  witchcraft 
Parris's  only  satisfaction  then  should  be, 
to  go,  like  Judas,  and  hang  himself.  In- 
deed, I  sometimes  fancy  that  Jodaa 
must  have  looked  like  that  man.  Par- 
ris  is  gross  and  corpulent ;  so,  undoubt- 
edly, was  Judas ;  otherwise,  why  did  the 
rope  break,  and  his  bowels  gush  cot 
with  the  fall?  Stay  with  me,  friend 
Bowson — stay  here,  and  let  sudi 
people  go  alone  to  their  own  place.*' 
But  the  poor  deacon  could  not  be 

Sersuaded;  terror  and  curiosity  both 
rew  him  toward  the  scene  of  death. 
He  talked  about  his  duty,  as  an  o£5cer 
of  the  ohuroh,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
it  consisted  in  seeing  the  last  kick  of 
Goody  Bishop.  He  clung  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  sidled  away  gradually  toward 
his  old  family  sorrel.  "Very  well," 
said  More  in  a  pet ;  "  if  you  must  go  on 
this  fool's  errand,  take  me  with  you  to 
the  village." 

"Agreed,"  returned  Bowson,  and 
halted  while  the  other  entered  the  cabin 
to  leave  his  gun  and  speak  to  BaoheL 
The  girl  came  to  the  door,  grave  and 
sorrowful,  looking,  to  her  uncle,  aa  if  the 
reproached  him  for  his  pitiless  onrioaity ; 
but  almost  beforo  he  could  bleaa  her, 
More  shouldered  him  bodily,  oanied 
him  thirty  3rards  and  set  hun  astride 
in  his  saddle.  Then  he  made  aa  if  he 
would  have  lifted  both  horse  and  rider ; 
causing  tlie  former  to  away  about  oneaai- 
ly,  and  the  latter  to  scream  vehemenUy 
for  quarter.  Finally  he  placed  ^'"*fff^f  i^ 
a  bound  behind  the  deacon,  and  the 
veteran  nag  trotted  off  soberly  toward 
the  village.  Half  the  journey  waa  per- 
formed, and  they  had  strock  into  the 
main  road,  when  a  horseman  overtook 
them,  whom  Mora  (a  frequent  Tiaitor 
at  Boston)  recognized  aa  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, on  his  way,  doubtless,  to  Salem* 
from  some  neighboring  village,  where 
he  had  been  preaching  over  Sooday. 
"  Good  morning,  friends^"  said  he.  with 
his    usual    precise    intonation.     "  Aht 
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Master  More,  I  bid  you  a  good-momiDg. 
It  is  di'lightful  to  meet  you  again  on 
Aucii  a  grucious  day.*' 

'*  My  Korvico  to  you,  Elder  Mather," 
rcfi ponded  tlie  hunter.  *'Thia  in  my 
worthy    brother-in-law,  Deaoon    Bow- 


9on. 


**  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  know  your 
name,  sir,"  said  Mather  to  the  deaoon. 
"1  have  not  forgotten  your  countd- 
nauco  ;  and  I  may  add,  with  humility, 
tlmt  I  have  remembered  you  in  my 
poor  petitions  since  we  discoursed  Ust 
We  met  first  on  an  astonishing  day. 
We  meet,  for  the  second  time  (by  the 
KleMing  of  Proyidence),  on  another. 
Thi.i  day  is  truly  one  of  the  remark- 
ables  of  time.  This  mom  we  make  an 
inroad  upon  Satan's  kingdom." 

**  Ah  yes,  worshipful  £lder  Mather,'* 
replied  Bowson,  almost  whimpering 
with  delighted  vanity  and  startled  bash- 
fulness.  *'01d  Bridget  gets  her  first 
taiite  of  hell-fire  to  day." 

**  Justly  propounded,  Deaoon  Bow- 
wn  ;  yes,  hell-fire — hell-fire !"  repeated 
Mather,  rolling  up  his  eyes  as  if  much 
:«tnick  by  a  word  which  must  have  been 
M>  novel  to  him.  **  Rightly  said,  Deacon 
Howson.*' 

The  deacon  rolled  up  his  eyes,  also, 
and  gave  old  Sorrel  an  mvoluntary  kick 
of  delight  He  believed  firmly  in  witch- 
craft, now ;  the  great  and  good  Cotton 
Mathor  had  deaconed  him  twice;  had 
agreed  with  his  first  proposition.  It 
«oem<:d  as  if  there  were  a  broader  and 
more  wonderful  glory  in  the  heaven. 
.More  looked  from  him  to  the  minister 
with  a  comical  mixture  of  anyisement, 
ountempt,  and  indignation.  **  Elder  Ma- 
ther,'  8aid  he.  with  a  faint  sneer,  **you 
|4cem  to  be  in  high  spirits  to-day,  as  if 
it  were  a  glorious  occasion." 

"  And  why  not.  Master  More  ?  Is  it 
not  a  day  of  calamity  to  Amalek,  and  of 
rejoicing  to  Israel  ?  Do  wo  not,  to-day, 
-Hie  upon  one  of  the  fire-brands  of  Sa- 
tan, and  hurl  it  back  into  the  devouring 
fire  where  it  was  kindled.  This  good-wife 
Ri«liop.  id  she  not  rather  a  bad  wife  ? 
I  Would  that  all  biahopf*.  yea,  and  all 
Kishoprics,  could  be  as  eficctually  quell- 
••<i  as  tliia  one.'* 

And  here  he  looked  around  with  a 
vtlemo  satisfaction  natural  to  a  man 
who  had  let  off  two  horrible  puns  in 
luccesrion.  *'  Te-he,"  said  Deacon  Bow- 
•v»n ;  but  More  declined  to  l)c  amused. 
"  To-day,  also.**  continued  Muther,  re- 
suming his  severity,  and  glancing  with 


particular  meaning  at  More,  **  to-day 
an  assault  is  given  upon  the  heresy  of 
the  sensual  Sadducees.  I  trust,  sirs, 
tliat  you  are  not  unaware  of  the  peril 
attending  that  vile  belief,  nor  of  the 
necessity  which  we  of  New  England 
are  under  to  fight  against  its  absurd  and 
froward  spirit  How  much  it  has  gotten 
ground  in  this  debauched  age  is  awful- 
ly observable;  and  what  a  dangerous 
stroke  it  gives  to  settle  men  in  atheism 
is  not  hard  to  discern.  The  church 
among  us  hath  always  opposed  it ;  and 
now  hath  the  law  come  to  the  help  of 
tlie  church ;  mid  now  doth  the  people 
support  the  law." 

*'  Doubtless,  reverend  sir,**  said  More, 
still  speaking  in  his  tone  of  almost 
imperceptible  sarcasm,  '*  doubtless,  it 
must  rejoice  you  to  see  the  conscien- 
tious desires  of  your  heart  budding  to- 
day into  such  noble  fulfillment.'* 

**  Speak  not  of  it.  Master  More,"  re- 
plied Alatlier,  with  a  deprecating  wave 
of  the  hand.  **  Havo  pity  upon  me, 
and  tempt  me  not  to  vanity — to  a  greater 
than  I  be  all  the  praise !  I  have,  in- 
deed, desired,  yea,  vehemently  have 
striven,  tliat  my  unworthy  day  might 
bo  marked  by  some  great  and  unusual 
manifestation.  I  have  taken  hold  of 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  resolute  to  obtain 
M>me  awakening  sign.  I  have  desired  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  church,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  New  England,  which  was 
never  so  happy  and  pure  as  when  she 
most  listened  to  tho  counsels  of  the  elders 
of  that  church .  Perhaps  the  awful  solem- 
nity of  this  morn  is  an  answer  to  my 
prayers  ;  perhaps  but  the  beginning  of 
the  answer.  \Vho  knows  whether  our 
living  eyes  are  not  shortly  to  see  signs 
in  heaven,  and  wonders  on  earth  ?  Who 
knows  whetlier  tliis  year  is  not  to  behold 
the  power  of  Satan  e£fectually  shattered 
in  New  England?  witchcrafts  punished, 
Sadduoeos  converted,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  church  once  more  the  counselors 
of  magistrates  ?'* 

'*  Oil,  sir,"  broke  in  the  deacon,  **  is 
there  not  some  hope  of  it  ?  Will  not 
the  elders  take  the  thing  in  hand  and 
save  us  while  there  ia  yet  a  chance  ?*' 

*•  Yea,  verily,  I  hope  so,**  replied 
Mather,  slapping  his  thigh,  and  lifting 
his  resolute  young  face  toward  heaven. 
**  The  sky  is  growing  brighter,  and  I 
believe  that  the  dawn  is  at  hand.  Wc 
have  been  thrust  bock  by  this  governor 
and  that  counselor.  Worldlv  men 
would  none  of  our  counsel,  and  sinful 
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men  desired  not  our  reproof.  Against 
mo  and  my  family — a  family  of  elders 
— have  the  arrows  of  envy  and  enmity 
been  in  a  particular  manner  directed. 
But  I  have  armed  myself  for  the  bat- 
tle; I  have  struggled,  not  in  prayer 
only,  but  also  in  works.  And,  thanks 
be  unto  Him  who  reigneth,  I  think 
I  have  prevailed.  I  have  obtained  of 
the  Lord  that  He  would  use  me  to  be 
a  herald  of  his  kingdom  now  approach- 
ing. The  time  for  favor  is  oome ;  yea, 
the  sot  time  is  come.  Instead  of  my 
being  a  sacrifice  to  wicked  rulers,  my 
father-in-law,  with  several  related  to  me, 
and  several  brethren  of  my  own  church, 
are  in  the  council.  The  governor  of 
the  province.  Sir  William  Phips,  is  not 
my  enemy,  but  one  whom  I  baptized, 
and  one  of  my  dearest  friends." 

"Have  a  care,  Elder  Mather,  lest 
there  come  an  ebb  to  this  tide,*'  said 
More.  **  In  1651,  when  the  ministers 
had  been  very  officious  in  certain  fatal 
prosecutions  for  witchcraft  the  people 
m  some  parts  of  the  colony  became 
restiff  and  clamorous.  Those  of  War- 
wick, particularly,  cried  out  that  there 
were  no  other  witches  upon  earth,  nor 
devils,  but  the  ministers  of  New  Eng- 
land and  such  as  they.  And,  for  my 
part,  I  say  boldly,  that  a  country 
priest-governed  is  a  country  ill-gov- 
erned. Look  at  Spain,  nursed  into 
second  childhood  by  the  Romish  clergy. 
I^ok  at  Leslie's  army,  driven  to  the 
shambles  by  the  meddling  presbyters 
of  Scotland.  Look  at  our  James, 
wheedled  by  his  confessors  into  break- 
ing his  own  crown  and  sceptre.  Ay, 
let  me  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  shall  al- 
ways fight  you  on  that  policy  of  giving 
much  state  power  to  the  church.  If  I 
were  a  member  of  the  general  court,  I 
would  brin^  in  such  laws  as  no  theo- 
cracy could  easily  climb  over." 

"  Brother  More,"  said  Bowson 
promptly,  and  with  an  evident  imita- 
tion of  Mather's  solemn  manner, 
**  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  such 
laws  as  devils  and  witches  couldn't 
climb  over?" 

This  absurd  little  attack  was  com- 
mended by  Mather,  and  proportionably 
incensed  our  excitable  hunter.  He  re- 
plied with  great  savageness ;  attacked 
the  proceedings  of  the  court;  made 
light  of  Bridgets  confession  ;  and  re- 
marked that  the  witues<ieH  were  all 
ohildfen  or  savages.  '*  Briug  mo," 
said  he.  "  some  grown  mi*n  of  a  civil- 


ized community,  and  of  good  repute  tor 
sense  and  honor ;  bring  me  such  men, 
to  take  oath  that  they  have  seen  this 
black  devil  with  his  red  book,  and  I 
will  pay  their  testimony  some  respect- 
ful attention." 

"  Then  I  will  confound  you,"  cried 
Mather  with  a  triumphant  air,  "  I  will 
give  you  testimony,  both  as  regards 
sight  and  hearing,  on  the  credit  of 
adult  persons  in  this  community  of 
New  England,  whose  civility  I  pre- 
sume you  will  not  attempt  to  deny. 
In  the  year  1679,  the  house  of  William 
Morse,  at  Newberry,  was  infested  with 
demons  after  a  most  horrid  manner. 
It  would  take  days  to  relate  these  in- 
festations ;  but  they  were  more  presti- 
gious than  those  which  have  troubled 
our  excellent  and  godly  Panis.  I  have 
not  time  now  to  historicize  them  ;  but 
what  I  would  oome  at,  is  this :  before 
the  devil  was  chained  up,  the  invisible 
hand,  which  did  all  these  things,  beenn 
to  put  on  an  astonishing  visibihty. 
They  often  imagined  they  felt  the 
hand;  but,  when  they  thought  tliey 
had  hold  of  it,  it  would  give  them  the 
slip.  Once,  a  fist  beating  the  man  was 
discernible,  but  they  could  not  oatoh 
it  At  length,  an  apparition  of  a  blacka- 
moor-child showed  itself  plainly  to 
them.  And,  another  time,  a  dramming 
on  the  house  was  heard,  which  was 
followed  by  a  voice  which  sang, '  Re- 
venge !  revenge !  sweet  is  revenge !' 
At  this,  the  people,  being  terrified,  call- 
ed upon  God,  whereupon,  there  fol- 
lowed a  mournful  note,  several  times 
uttering.these  expressions,  'Alas !  alas ! 
we  knock  no  more !  we  knock  no 
more !' " 

*'  Oh,  Elder  Mather,"  said  the  poor 
deacon,  as  frightened  as  a  child  would 
be,  **  and  did  wey  knock  any  more  ?" 

**  No,  my  wortny  friend ;  there  was 
an  end  of  all ;  for  it  pleased  Gk>d  merci- 
fully to  shorten  the  chain  of  the  devil." 

**  I  wish  he  would  shorten  it  now, 
hir,"  groaned  the  deacon,  **  I  should  be 
very  loth  to  have  the  devil  knooJung 
at  loy  house."  And  he  looked  cantioiu- 
\y  behind  him  into  the  rusty  verdwe 
and  irregular  shadows  of  the  apiuce 
thickets. 

''Take  heart,  brother,"  aaid  the 
cheerful  elder,  *•*  I  trust  that  we  shall 
soon  secure  all  our  houses  against  the 
old  serpent.  Look  at  our  bench  of 
judges ;  what  a  hope  of  relief  it  givee ! 
what  a  promise  there  is  even  in  their 
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names !  Master  Stoaghton,  shall  he 
not  be  a  stout  one  against  Apollyon  ? 
Master  So  wall,  shall  ho  not  see  well 
throogh  the  falsehoods  of  sorcery  ? 
Master  Sergeant,  I  make  no  doubt 
that  he  is  rightly  named  Sir  Oiant, 
May  there  not  be  a  kind  of  assuring 

{>r<>vidence  in  these  names,  whereby 
iraveu  would  signify  to  us,  that  it  has 
picked  out  the  right  men  to  bring  affairs 
to  a  happy  issue?" 

More  would  have  resumed  and  ag- 
gravated the  dispute,  in  spite  of  these 
fascinating  witticisms  ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment they  emerged,  through  a  thicket 
of  low  pines,  upon  the  western  end  of 
Main  street.  It  was  teeming  with  the 
population  of  the  village,  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  surrounding  country, 
all  tending,  in  the  haste  of  horror  and 
curioitity,  toward  the  ghastly  terminus 
of  Gallows  Hill.  Horsemen  and  foot- 
men, men,  women,  and  children,  swept 
by  in  the  pallor  and  silence  of  fear,  in 
the  flush  and  clamor  of  reckless  eager- 
ness, in  the  stem,  repulsive  dignity  of 
fanaticism.  The  bell  tolled  from  the 
steeple  with  a  relentless  clang ;  beat- 
ing (»n  every  heart  with  its  iron  stroke ; 
iieatiug  the  death-knell  of  mercy  ;  beat- 
iui^  a  prophecy  of  eternal  anguish. 
The  three  riders  floated  into  the  cur- 
r«'nt.  and  became  a  portion  of  its  hurry- 
ing: anxiety.  In  advance  of  them  a 
<>art,  drawn  by  oxea,  lumbered  along 
thf  uneven  road,  gathering  to  itself 
the  eyes  of  all  spectators.  Before  it 
riKie  Justice  Curwin,  in  his  scarlet  uni- 
fi*nn  <»f  captain  ;  and,  on  either  side  of 
it.  marched  half  a  dozen  of  his  staunch, 
p*ave  musketeers.  Within  the  cir- 
cle of  its  dreadful  magic,  ran  several  of 
the  possessed  children,  occasionally 
fulling  in  clamorous  convulsions,  but 
ri>iug  again  and  hurrying  on  after  its 
creaking  wheels.  In  the  cart  was 
GtxKiy  Bishop,  supported  or  rather 
held  c»n  a  l)enoh  by  the  stout  hands  of 
Sh<  riff  Willard.  The  old  woman's 
nieitgre  wrists  were  manacled,  and  her 
gnty  head  nodded  helplessly  to  the 
jiiltiiigs  and  reelings  of  the  clumsy 
vehicle.  Her  wrinkled  face  showeid 
i.*-ither  anxiety  nor  awe,  only  a  feeble, 
half-demented  cttriosity  and  wonder. 
"  The  good  creature  that  nursed  me," 
muttered  More,  coming  suddenly  to  his 
recollection,  out  of  the  maze  into  which 
the  confused  excitement  of  the  scene 
had  thrown  him.  Thci.t  shaking  the 
d«  aeon  violently  by  the  shoulder,  and 
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drawing  him  back  so  as  to  tighten  the 
reins,  he  shouted:  **  Halt,  herv  .*'» 
Bowson  never  heard  him,  and  kicked 
furiously  at  the  ribs  of  Sorrel,  who  got 
impatient  and  commenced  rearing. 
With  a  light  leap,  More  sprang  to  the 
ground.  The  deacon  never  turned  his 
head,  probably,  did  not  notice  the  cir- 
cumstance; and  away  went  the  old 
horse  toward  his  hideous  goal.  For- 
ward, too,  rolled  the  cart;  forward 
tramped  the  captain  and  his  muskot- 
eers ;  forward  leaped  and  yelled  the 
possessed  children ;  forward  swept  the 
absorbed  and  impassioned  crowd. 
More  ground  his  teeth  and  clinched  his 
fist  **  Go  on  idiots,  and  hang  an  idiot !" 
he  howled ;  '*  some  day  ye  will  hang 
your  betters  !"  ^ 

**  Rightly  said.  Master  More.  Right 
well  shouted.  I  am  glad  to  meet  a 
gentleman  of  that  sense  and  pluck,*' 
observed  a  rough,  hearty  voice  beside 
him.  More  turned  and  saw  Giles  Co- 
ry standing  there  in  the  stalwart  vigor 
of  six-foot  manhood,  with  a  fine  flush  of 
brave  sympathy  for  More*s  outburst 
spread  over  his  bronzed  and  heavy  fea- 
tures. '*  Sir,"  ho  continued,  **  there 
be  scores  of  your  and  my  way  of  think- 
ing in  Salem ;  but  they  lack  courage  to 
say  it.  If  they'd  come  out,  as  you  and 
I  are  ready  to  do,  sir,  we*d  have  all  this 
nonsense  up  by  tlie  roots  in  no  time. 
But  look  at  'em  there,  all  scouring  af- 
ter them  black  bell-wethers,  I^uris  and 
Hale,  and  Cotton  Mather.  I  swear, 
sir,  it's  thenl  devils  of  elders  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all;  and  Parris  is  the 
man  who  sets  them  a-going.  They've 
cried  out  upon  my  wife ;  you  wouldn't 
believe  it,  sir,  but  they  have.  I  could 
skin  that  there  Parris;  I  could,  sir, 
that's  a  fact.  My  woman  left  hia 
church,  and  he's  actilly  preached 
against  her.  Oh,  I'd  like  a  chance  at 
hmi  alone,  on  some  desert  island,  with 
my  cart-whip." 

And  he  brought  down  the  long, 
weighty  thong  of  twisted  cowhide  across 
a  group  of  thistles  witli  such  energy 
as  to  decapitate  the  entire  prickly  fami- 
ly. **  Cory,  stand  where  you  are," 
said  ^lore,  slapping  the  farmer's  broad 
shoulder.  •*  We  will  put  a  stop  to  these 
idiocies.  The  clergy  are,  perhaps,  at 
the  bottom  it ;  but  those  monkeys  of 
children  are  their  hulpers ;  and,  by  the 
heavens  above  mc,  I  know  I  could  cure 
every  one  of  their  convulsions  with  your 
cowhide." 
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*'  Damn  my  blood  if  I  don*t  try  it," 
mattered  Cory,  with  two  or  three  wise 
nods  of  the  head,  and  two  or  three 
winks  of  extreme  ferocity.  •*  If  ever  I 
catch  that  infernal  John  Injun  in  ady  of 
his  fits,  cuss  me  if  I  don't  skin  him.** 

He  enforced  his  declaration  with 
another  tremendous  lash,  which  quite 
cut  up  all  hopes,  for  that  season, 
on  the  part  of  the  unlucky  thistles 
aforesaid.  **  There's  Mark  Stanton,'* 
he  added,  suddenly — **  there's  a  brave 
lad.  I  beam  him,  yesterday,  standing 
np  against  a  whole  crowd  for  the  old 
Goody.  He's  got  a  lonff  head  and  a 
mighty  big  heart,  that  lad?* 

**  Mark,  come  here,*'  shouted  More  to 
the  youngster,  who,  with  a  broken  ox- 
yoke  on  ms  shoulder,  was  trudging  on 
before  them  toward  the  village.  **So 
you  don't  care  for  Gallows  HiU  ?  Well, 
that's  right,  Mark.  We  wW  ****-^  bet- 
ter of  you  at  our  cottage  for  tuau  Mark.*' 

The  young  fellow  colored  with  grate- 
ful bashfulness,  and  looked  as  if  the  good 
opinion  of  that  same  cottage  was  quite 
a  prize  in  his  estimation^  **  See,  they 
are  at  the  business,**  said  Cory,  pointing 
toward  the  place  of  execution.  The 
three  men  ^zed  on  the  distant  tragedy, 
spell- bound  by  a  terrible  fascination. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  the  hill  was  in 
plain  sight,  moving  with  a  multitude, 
and  crowned  by  the  gallows — above 
which  h^ng  a  cloud,  dark  and  unsteady, 
as  many  thought,  with  the  wings  of 
demons.  They  saw  a  woman's  form, 
pushed  upward  by  a  man,  ascending  a 
ladder,  which  was  almost  invisible. 
More  stalked  on  toward  the  villa^ 
with  a  curse.  Mark  could  not  witn- 
draw  his  eyes  from  the  hideous  charm 
of  that  far-off  aeony.  He  saw  the  form 
in  woman's  robes  drop  and  vibrate; 
then,  only,  he  turned  away  and  covered 
his  pallid  face.  In  the  same  moment, 
as  many  there  present  affirmed,  the 
gloomy  cloud  over  the  hill  leaped  away, 
and,  with  amazing  swiftness,  new  out  of 
Hght  beyond  the  stormy  ocean  horizon. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  GHASTLY  and  blinding  mistv  like 
that  which  Tennyson  saw  in  the  Vision 
of  Sin,  now  gathered  and  linked  around 
almost  every  soul  in  Salem.  Through 
its  distorting  medium  men  looked  with 
altered  eyes  upon  each  other,  and 
shivered  at  ugly  forms  and  deeds 
which  could  not  be,  and  were  not.    Faint 


and  vague  was  the  a^ny,  now,  com- 
pared with  its  frantic  culmination; 
yet,  already  it  j^ierced  everywhere, 
tremulous  with  frightful  forebodings. 
From  Salem  centre  to  Salem  village, 
hideous  tales  flew  and  returned,  like 
shuttles  of  superstition,  weaving  all 
things,  matter  and  spirit,  into  a  pul  of 
horror  which  seemed  to  shroud  the 
whole  community.  The  wind  by  day 
was  ominous ;  the  owl  by  night  was  ap- 
palling. The  cat  might  be  an  incarna- 
tion of  Satan ;  the  creak  of  tiie  floor 
might  be  his  footstep.  People  looked 
wiUi  pale  faces  mto  nieir  mirrorst  fear- 
ful lest  they  should  see  reflected  behind 
them  some  grisly  demon.  From  house 
to  house  crept  the  fiendish  infection, 
seizing  on  children  as  instruments,  on 
grave  men  as  dupes,  on  women  and 
old  persons — ay,  even  on  the  young 
and  vigorous — as  victims.  The  delu- 
sion was  like  one  of  those  hundred- 
armed  monsters  of  the  sea,  flinging  its 
poisonous  antennae  around  every  limb, 
and  shooting  a  numb,  helpless  agony 
through  every  vein.  Every  &mily  ^rob- 
bed with  fear  and  distrust ;  no  one  knew 
who  would  be  next  overtaken  by  the 
monstrous  fatality ;  no  one  knew  but 
that  his  nearest  relative  had  covenanted 
with  the  enemy  of  souls.  Men  became 
more  credulous,  suspicions,  and  cruel- 
hearted,  just  in  proportion  as  they  grew 
more  frantic  with  terror  and  fanaticism. 
The  excitement  was  of  a  nature  to  de- 
velop the  worst  traits  of  the  Puritans, 
and  chanee  even  their  virtues  into 
vices.  The  real  piety  and  kindness  of 
the  many  was  for  a  time  paralyzed ;  and 
those  now  disgraced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion who  would  willingly  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  its  glory. 

Every  day  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  afflicted,  and  parallel  with 
it,  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  accused.  Under  the  pressure 
of  imprisonment,  examinations,  exhorta- 
tions, and  threats,  persons  began  to  con- 
fess themselves  witches,  and  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  others  as  partners  in  their 
sin.  Several  misguided  husbands,  act- 1 
ing  with  a  cruel  conscientiousness  and 
a  shocking  sincerity,  actually  bollied 
their  pious  wives  mto  these  horrible 
avowals.  The  jail  was  soon  over- 
crowded ;  the  Boston  prisons  were  put 
in  large  requisition ;  yet  the  evil  steadi- 
ly increased,  overleaping  all  burriert 
and  submersing  all  remedies.  It  besan 
even  to  be  fea«ed  that  the  church  had 
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awakened  to  its  peril  too  late,  and  that 
already  the  greater  part  of  the  oomma- 
nity  had  signed  the  bond  of  Satan.  So, 
no  effectou  refuge  remaining  but  Gk>d, 
to  Him  did  all  men  fly,  with  unatteraUa 
groanings  and  wailings,  in  prayer,  pab- 
nc  and  private,  in  appointed  iattt  and 
fervent  attendance  at  the  sanotnarr* 
Never  had  the  ohnrohes  been  to  fiuU 
nor  the  attention  of  the  people  to  their 
ministers  so  earnest.  Nor  were  tiie 
pastors  unmindful  of  improving  the  day 
of  their  power.  They  preached  often, 
and  zealously;  they  ransacked  the 
Bible  for  texts  on  witohonift;  they  were 
particularly  stem  in  rebuking  unbelief. 
Few  were  those  who  dared  oppose  their 
mistaken  energy ;  all  remstance  seemed 
to  have  been  quelled  by  the  mere  up- 
roar of  the  coming  storm. 

Shall  we  abuse  these  old  Puritans  as 
stupid  and  superstitious,  because  they 
did  and  suffered  these  things  ?  Let  us 
remember  that  Melanothon  was  an  inter- 
preter of  dreams ;  that  Luther  fought 
the  devil  with  an  inkstand ;  that  Kepler 
was  of  the  Rosicrucians ;  that  Tyoho 
Brahe  was  the  prince  of  astrologers ; 
that  Bishop  Jewell  prayed  before  Queen 
Elisabeth  against  witchcraft ;  that  Blaok- 
stone  held  sorcery  to  be  a  crime :  tiiat 
the  Stuarts  pretended  to  heal  scrofula ; 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sought  the  philo- 
sopher's stone. 

Ferhaps  there  were  not  more  than  three 
men  in  Salem  who  dared  openly  and 
vigorously  denounce  the  present  course 
otthe  community.  These  three  were 
our  Utopian  More,  Tounff  Stanton,  and 
farmer  Cozy.  All  uiree  nad  the  stuff  in 
them  out  of  which  to  manufacture  a 
tough  oopoeition  party.  More  and  Cory 
were  obstinate,  excitable,  a  little  vio- 
lent, gifted  with  that  magnanimity  which 
will  not  strike  a  helpless  man,  and,  in 
short,  just  the  fellows  to  stand  up  for 
the  weak  against  the  strong.  Neither 
of  them  belonged  to  the  church ;  both 
were,  perhaps,  a  little  undevotional,  if 
not  skeptical,  in  disposition ;  they,  at 
all  events,  pretended  to  a  considerable 
incredulity  as  to  the  devil ;  and,  in  thmr 
present  exasperation,  they  spoke  with 
extreme  unbelief  and  scorn  ox  the  doo- 
trine  of  witohofaft.  Without  thb  na- 
tive tendency  to  free-thinking,  they 
wcmld  hardly  have  opposed  the  move- 
ment; for  eorcenr  was  a  point  of 
orthodox  faith  in  those  days — a  matter 
•f  creed,  in  fact,  with  nearly  all  men. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  More  was  an 


atheist ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  in 
God  most  reverently.  Nor  did  he  re- 
ject or  lightly  esteem  the  Bible.  He 
aimply  interpreted  it  alter  a  mild  and 
humane  fashion.  In  short,  he  was  only 
skeptiml  by  contrast  with  tiie  rigid,  im- 
placable orthodoxy  of  that  period ;  and, 
were  he  living  in  the  present  day,  ho 
would  be,  at  the  worst,  a  Unitarian,  or  a 
Transoendentalist  As  for  Mark,  he  en- 
listed in  tiie  opposition  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  More,  but  partly,  aw), 
from  the  impulses  of  his  own  kind, 
sensible  nature.  It  was  a  small  army, 
oertainlr ;  and  it  had  a  great  fi^t  to 
undertakoT-a  fight  such  as  our  latitudi- 
narian  age  can  uly  realixe. 

Goody  Bishop  was  swinging  from 
the  gaUows  as  a  signal  of  no  quarter, 
like  the  death's  h^  blowing  at  the 
topmast  of  a  pirate  schooner.  Moro 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  commenced 
the  strug^  with  bis  characteristic 
enthusiasm  and  energy ;  disputing 
boldly,  obstinately,  ana  angrily,  on 
every  occasion,  witli  the  equiuly  stub- 
bom  and  wradiful  advocates  of  the 
delusion.  Like  all  sanguine  people,  he 
thought  his  own  arguments  unanswer- 
able, and  was  filled  with  contemptuous, 
indignant  amazement  at  the  prejudices 
and  contumacy  of  his  Opponents. 
••  Master  Cnrwin,"  he  said,  **  it  is  you 
who  are  mulish  and  not  I.  You  are 
mulish  against  reason,  sir.  You  are  so 
blown  upon  here,  in  New  England,  by 
harsh  and  sour  winds  of  doctrine,  that 
it  makes  you  stiff-necked,  sir,  and 
wry-necked  into  the  barffain,  sir." 

He  went  to  Elder  Higginson,  and 
begged  him  to  preach  a  sermon  in 
opposition  to,  at  least,  the  rashness 
and  recklessness  of  the  witch  prosecu- 
tions. **Sir,"  said  he,  **eyen  if  you 
believe  in  sorcery,  you  cannot  beheve 
that  we  are  all  sorcerers.  If  you  think 
it  wrong  to  oppose  the  courts  alto- 
gether, you  can,  at  least,  uige  them  to 
cahnness,  caution,  and  mercy.  This  is 
a  horrible  thing*  to  see  members  of 
your  own  flock,  children  of  your  own 

Srayers,  singled  out   as  worse   than 
emons.'* 

The  old  man  said  that  he  had  been 
very  much  distressed  by  the  events  of 
the  last  month ;  and  he  even  wept  once 
or  twice  during  the  conversation.  The 
very  next  Sunday  ho  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  the  subject,  which  won  the 
enthusiastic  approbation  of  More,  but 
which    raised   toward  him   the   grim 
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frowns  of  nearly  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. Justice  Hawthorne  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  church,  followed  by  two  or 
throe  other  fiery  advocates  of  the  prose- 
cuting movement;  while  Justice  Cur- 
win  waylaid  the  elder  after  service,  and 
urged  him,  with  tears  in  his  stern,  gray 
eyes,  yet  with'  grave  reproof  in  Lis 
strong  features,  to  give  up  those  perni- 
cious errors  altogether ;  to  throw  aside 
those  utterly  dangerous  thoughts  of 
weak  mercy.  Deacon  Bowson,  and 
almost  every  one  else,  severely  con- 
demned Higginson^s  latitudinananism, 
and  began  to  express  doubts  whether 
they  could  conscientiously  sit  under 
the  ministrations  of  a  man  who  was 
little  better  than  Sadduceeistic.  No- 
body called  for  a  repetition  of  the 
,  sermon,  nor  could  even  More  ask  the 
elder  to  preach  such  another.  So  the 
old  gentleman  exchanged  for  a  fort- 
night with  Mr.  Hall,  of  Beverly,  who 
fed  out  far  other  spiritual  food  to  the 
people  of  Salem  ;  and,  thereafter,  he 
preached  on  that  forbidden  subject  only 
m  deeds,  cheering  the  imprisoned, 
laboring  with  the  condemned,  giving 
what  ho  couid  to  widows  and  orphans. 
We  must  not  blame  him  for  not  making 
himself  a  martyr;  we  must  remember 
that,  like  most  men  of  the  epoch, 
ho  believed  in  sorcery ;  that  he  was 
afraid  many  of  those  accused  ones 
were  really  guilty  of  the  sin  laid  to 
their  charge ;  and  that  the  only  part 
his  conscience  really  culled  upon  him 
to  play,  was  that  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
More  had  another  plan  in  his  head, 
which  was,  to  get  himself  elected 
member  of  the  general  court  from 
Salom,  and  bring  in  some  new,  wise, 
philosophical  laws  on  the  subject  of 
witchcraft,  which  should  forever  put 
an  end  to  these  abuses.  But  that 
assembly  would  not  meet  until  some 
time  in  tlie  autumn,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  royal  charter,  everything  was 
decided  by  the  governor  and  council ; 
while  tlie  very  court  which  conducted 
tlie  trials  was  nn  infonnal  one,  cited  on 
tlie  plea  of  instant  necessity.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  redufv-d,  for  the  present, 
to  the  circulation  of  a  petiti<m,  in  which 
the  evils  and  irregularities  of  the  prose- 
cuti:>ns  were  set  forth,  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  prayed  to  check  them  in  his 
great  good  s<*nse  and  clemency.  Oh, 
what  arguments,  what  wranglings,  what 
solemn  ropro<)t'8.  what  rep:ular  old  wife 
scoldings.  More    raised    in   scores   of 


households  with  that  paper  !  Fanner 
Peabody  had  just  lost  one  of  his  calves ; 
and  ho  knew  that  it  was  all  of  that  old 
witch  (hang  *er  up  directly,  I  say), 
Goody  Giggles.  John  Parker's  wife, 
Alice,  was  safe  in  prison,  at  last ;  and 
John  had  no  mind  she  should  get  out 
again  to  pla^e  him  with  any  more  of 
her  diablenes.  Mistress  Margaret 
Hawkes*8  neg^o  slave-girl.  Candy,  had 
been  rendered  quite  useless,  yea,  rather 
mischievous,  by  somebody's  witch- 
craft ;  and  Mistress  Hawkes  naturally 
wanted  remuneration,  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  had,  legal  vengeance  for  the  loss 
of  her  abigail's  services.  **Look  at 
that  black  creeter,"  cried  the  frugal 
housewife,  with  indignant  sniffs  and 
snorts ;  **  cost  me  twelve  pound ;  ain't 
worth  a  shillin'  now  ;  don't  do  a  stroke 
of  work  ;  breaks  things  all  day  long ; 
can't  mend  her  by  no  kind  of  cuffing." 

Poor  Mistress  Hawkes!  the  next 
thing  heard  of,  she  and  Candy  were  in 
prison  for  sorcery  together. 

Mistress  Beadle's  children  were  all 
bewitched,  the  whole  kit  and  posse 
of  them  ;  and  how  could  Master  More 
expect  her  to  sign  a  petition  for  meroy 
toward  witches  ?  She  wished  the 
women  could  **  take  hold  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  'deed  she  did ;  a  lot  on  'em 
would  be  swung  up  afore  night,  now  I 
tell  ye."  In  another  house,  the  girl 
was  spitting  pins  and  shrieking;  the 
boy  was  breaking  crockery,  and  trying 
to  roll  into  the  fire.  As  More  lectured 
over  his  paper,  a  brickbat  would  oome 
in  through  the  window,  and  siaash  the 
shining  face  of  some  unlucky  platter 
which  glittered  on  the  mantel-pieoe ; 
or  a  heavy  table  would  commence 
dancing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  endanger 
the  precious  noddle  of  the  innocent 
little  urchin  who  sat  under  it ;  or  the 
housemaid  would  rush  down  stairs  with 
shrieks,  declaring  that  tlie  best  bed- 
room was  full  of  broomsticks,  and  of 
awful  figures  dressed  up  in  master's 
clothes  ;  or  the  good- wife  would  return 
from  an  afflicted  neighbor's,  running 
over  with  astonishing,  incredible,  hide- 
ous tales  of  ghastly  apparitions  and 
fiendish  annoyances.  Fancy  a  whole 
neighborhood  filled  with  Kochester 
knockings,  Stratford  mysteries.  Cock- 
lane  ghosts,  table-turnings,  and  animal 
magnetism,  all  vi\ified  to  madness  by 
a  blazing  credulity,  and  you  will  have 
some  faint  idea  of  the  condition  of 
Salem.     More  was  canvassing  it  with 
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bit  hopeless  petition.  He  got  six 
names  beside  his  own,  and  in  a  rage 
threw  the  paper  into  the  fire.  The 
rerj  reasons  whj  he  was  not  a 
belieTer  in  the  delusion  disabled  bun 
from  offering  anv  suooessfiil  opposition 
to  it.  Had  he  been  orthodox  and  de- 
rout,  he  might  have  been  listened  to ; 
but,  in  that  case,  he  would  probablj 
have  sided  with  the  orthodox  and  de- 
vout majority.  He  was  latitudinarian 
and  indifferent ;  and  so  almost  all  good 
men  reg^arded  him  witii  coldness ;  while 
those  who  favored  him,  were  apt  to 
be  the  worst  characters ;  people  wbo 
neglected  church,  and  hated  the  clergy ; 
sneerers  at  the  Bible  as  well  as  scoffers 
at  witchcraft;  heretics,  godless  stran- 
gers, and  dissolute  sailors. 

Quite  beat  out  one  day  with  bis 
fruitless  electioneering  against  the  Jn^ - 
geniant  of  the  time,  he  stopped  on  his 
way  home,  to  obtain  some  groceries  at 
Deacon  Bowson's  shop.  That  excit- 
able merchant  met  him  in  the  doorway, 
grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  choking  voice,  **  Brother 
More !"  Then  turning  away  his  bead, 
and  covering  his  face  (not  exactly  like 
Caesar),  be  burst  into  tears.  '*  What 
devil's  to  pay  now  ?"  cried  More,  get- 
iinf  into  a  rage  immediately  at  this 
whimpering.  '*  Oh  I  sir,"  snuffled  the 
plaintive  deacon,  **to  think  that  yon 
and  I  should  have  fallen  upon  suob 
awful  times !  How  dreadfu^  for  us — 
cold — 'feasors  !** 

Here  his  voice  became  inaudible 
again,  and  be  melted  into  another 
moist  and  copious  overflow.  **  Dread- 
ful ?  not  a  mite  of  it  !*'  shouted  More, 
dancing  about  the  room  inth  wrath. 
*'I  like  it.  I  want  to  see  it.  Just 
show  me  one  of  your  afflicted  children, 
and  see  how  PU  cure  it." 

And  he  brought  down  bis  fist  on  the 
counter  with  such  force  as  to  make  all 
the  iron  weights  hop  up  like  nervous 
people  when  suddenly  slapped  on  tiie 
shoulder.  **  Come,  shut  up  those  flood- 
gates,'* be  continued,  catching  Bow- 
son  by  the  collar,  and  tightening  it  as 
if  he  thought  the  water  reached  that 
gentleman's  eyes  through  bis  wind- 
pipe. **0h.  Master  More,  don't 
stranc;ulate  me!"  gapped  the  deacon, 
with  hands  aloft,  and  a  purple  face. 

The  hunter  sermed  to  rocollect  that 
bis  friend  had  longs  ;  and  letting  go  of 
the  collar,  be  began  to  slap  the  broad 
back  of  that  daret  broadcloth  waistcoat. 


** There,"  said  he ;  "I  never  meant  to 
choke  you ;  one  person  throttled  a  week 
is  quite  sufficient  for  one  small  town. 
Bat  you  make  me  mad  with  your  sniv- 
elings  and  your  lacbrymations.  I  can't 
abear  such  watery-souled  follows,  when 
I  see  the  colony  in  so  great  need  of  cool, 
brave  men.  Como,  eet  about,  and  deal 
me  out  some  salt  and  spice,  and  eight 
yards  of  white  lisen  for  Rachel ;  linen 
for  a  gown,  mind  you ;  the  same  she 
looked  at  yesterove.  ,  And  don't  cry  in 
the  salt,  I  pray." 

■*  Where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  Bow- 
son,  panting  for  breath. 

*•  Into  the  house,  to  see  sister  Ann," 
replied  the  hunter,  as  he  disappeared 
through  a  side  door. 

We  must  not  attribute  entire  childish- 
ness to  our  good  deacon,  on  account  of 
this  ready  flow  of  his  tears.  He  was 
one  of  those  juicy  men,  furnished  by 
nature  with  too  much  lachrymal  gland, 
who,  at  the  pressure  of  any  strong  emo- 
tion, give  forth  an  immediate  supply  of 
moisture.  Tears  of  compassion  and 
aflectionate  sympathy  came  from  his 
eyes  as  easily  as  tears  of  unmanly  ter- 
ror. 

More  found  bis  sister  packing  up  a 
noble  chicken-pie  for  the  especial  diges- 
tion of  Elder  Noyse.  *'  Why,  Ann, 
have  you  gone  at  it,  too !"  he  exclaimed. 
*^Tou  women  are  enough,  sometimes, 
to  drive  all  sensible  men  mad.  All  the 
good-wives  of  Salem  are  cooking  for  the 
ministers.  Send  this  to  some  poor  per- 
son now,  sister  Ann ;  como,  that  will  be 
a  better  use  of  the  chickens.  To  think 
of  putting  all  the  pullots  of  the  village 
down  the  throats  of  two  or  three 
elders !" 

So,  sister  Ann,  easily  persuaded,  dis- 
patched Teague  with  the  pie  to  the 
cabin  of  a  dimpidated  (»]d  good-wife  of 
the  vicinity.  **  What  is  the  matter  with 
pussy  ?^  presently  asked  More,  as  be 
stared  at  an  overfed  cat  which  was  shiv- 
ering and  crouching  under  the  table. 
**  Oh»*'  said  Mrs.  Bowson,  **  it  is  going 
to  have  a  fit ;  that  comes  of  overeating ; 
I  must  really  charge  Rachel  with  tne 
poor  thing's  ill  health." 

'*  You  will  feed  your  elders  into  fits, 
in  the  same  way,**  observed  More.  Ho 
flung  the  door  open,  and  was  trying  to 
drive  the  creature  out,  when  the  deacon 
entered,  and  shut  it  nftor  him.  In  the 
same  instant  that  epileptic  pussy  com* 
menced  spinning  round  on  two  legs, 
and,  presently,  set  off  in  headlong  furi* 
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ous  citc1e6  about  the  room,  knookiog 
her  insane  bead  against  yarious  harder 
objects,  bouncing  desperately  at  the 
windows,  and  finally  disappearing,  with 
a  scrabble,  up  chimney.  At  the  very 
first  start,  Bowson  leaped  into  a  chair, 
and  thence  watched  the  frantic  revo- 
lutions of  the  animal,  with  eyes  of 
scared  vigilance.  As  it  vanished  up  the 
vast  sooty  orifice  of  t^  fire-place,  he 
pointed  after  it  with  one  trembling  fin- 
ger, and  squeaked  out,  **  Wife,  a  mani- 
festation !*' 

More  burst  into  contemptuous  laugh- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Bowson  exclaimed,  in  a 
mortified  tone,  *'  John,  do  get  down ! 
What  do  you  mean  ?  This  la  not  the 
first  time  you  have  seen  the  cat  in  a 
fit.'' 

*'  No,''  said  he,  cautiously  descending 
from  his  high  place  of  refuge :  **  not  the 
first  time  ;  out  I  hope  and  pray  it  may 
be  the  last.  Who  knows  what  Satan 
may  have  to  do  with  those  whirligigs  ?" 

And,  forgetting,  apparently,  why  he 
came  into  the  room,  he  walked  oat  with- 
out another  word.  **  Alas  !''  said  sister 
Ann,  **  I  am  afraid  my  husband's  nature 
is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  a  clear 
mind  in  these  awful  excitements.  Since 
the  execution  of  that  poor  Bishop  he 
has  been  greatly  exercised ;  and  what 
adds  to  his  disquietude  is,  that  his 
best  beloved  pastor,  Elder  Noyse,  has 
now  fully  entered  into  the  work. 
Until  the  trial,  Master  Noyse  seemed 
strangely  heedless  of  the  spiritual  mys- 
teries among  us;  but  then  he  awoke 
suddenly  to  an  emulation  of  Elder  Par- 
ris*s  zeal  and  urgency*  Od  the  Sunday 
before  Bishop's  death  he  gave  us  a  pow- 
erful discourse  on  the  fate  of  Aga^,  and 
made  application  of  it  to  those  children 
of  Satcui  who  are  supposed  to  be  among 
us.  And  since  then  he  has  publidy 
and  privately  warned  us  against  sor- 
cery, besides  visiting  the  afflicted,  ques- 
tioning the  accused,  and  exhorting  the 
magistrates  to  their  work.  I  only  hope 
that  so  much  zeal  is  not  wasted,  and  had 
not  better  be  employed  in  j>ointing  out 
the  path  to  heaven  than  in  trying  to 
choke  up  the  broad  way  to  hell.'* 

'^  Sister  Ann,"  said  More,  **  you  are 
the  same  sensible  woman  always.  I 
only  wish  that  you  would  oast  out  thb 
devil  of  witchcraft  altogether  from  your 
belief.  But  I  see  that  we  shall  agree 
in  all  that  is  important ;  that  we  snail 
stand  by  each  otner  in  the  end.  Clear 
your  husband's  mind  of  these  magical 


ideas,  as  much  as  ever  you  can.  Yoa 
can  do  something  for  the  cause  of  good 
sense  and  mercy  in  that  way." 

'^I  will  pray  for  heavenly  counsel, 
brother,"  sne  replied,  *' and  what  Gk)d 
seems  to  favor,  that  I  will  strive  to  do." 

More  walked  back  into  the  shop,  took 
his  purchases  without  quarreling  any 
further  with  the  deacon,  and  set  out  for 
home.  What  he  had  said  oonceming 
the  opulent  state  of  the  clerical  larders 
was  not  exaggerated.  The  quantity  of 
pies,  cakes,  puddinffs,  turkeys,  and 
choice  edibles  of  all  kinds,  which  the 
Satem  good- wives  poured  into  the  houses 
of  their  ministers  at  this  time,  was  some- 
thing memorable.  Some  wanted  the 
spiritual  consolations  of  the  pastors,  in 
this  dark  hour  of  Satan's  trinmj^; 
others  had  been  intensely  gratified  bj 
the  last  pungent  discourse  i^inst  the 
principahties  and  powers  of  the  air; 
others,  again,  were  anxious  to  secure 
friends  in  high  places,  who  could  shield 
them  from  any  chance  accusation  of 
witchcraft.  Elder  Noyse,  being  un- 
married, and,  therefore,  an  object  of 
general  pity,  was  as  overrun  with 
things  as  ever  the  Egyptians  with 
and  BO  forth.  Parris,  too,  was  unusuaay 
blessed  in  his  basket  and  his  store,  and 
gave  promise  of  blooming  out  into  a 
brilliant  case  of  apoplexy.  Elder  Hig- 
ginson  alone  had  to  depend  chiefly  on 
home  supplies. 

More  trudged  on  homeward,  sad  and 
sullen,  recAipitulating  to  himself,  with 
great  contempt,  the  absurd  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  against  his 
petition  during  the  day ;  occasionally 
wondering,  in  spite  of  his  incredulity, 
at  the  incomprehensible  phenomena 
which  he  had  witnessed ;  anon  laughing 
outright  at  the  recc^ection  of  some 
scene  of  absurd  simplicity  and  terror. 
He  had  abready  entered  the  forest,  when 
he  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  and  a 
familiar  voice  bidding  him  good -evening. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  Elder  Noyse's 
rejection,  a  period  of  about  a  month, 
that  the  two  men  had  met  to  engage  in 
conversation.  The  first  words  that  the 
minister  uttered  showed,  by  their  steady 
intonation,  how  much  he  had  regained 
his  confidence.  How  could  he  help  it, 
when  the  whole  communitv  was  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  himself  and  his  or- 
der ?  More,  on  the  other  hand,  sainted 
him  with  extreme  civility,  for  he  was 
courteous,  by  habit,  to  women  and  the 
clergy ;  besides  that,  he  wished  to  apo- 
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logixe  tacitly  for  the  pain  which  he  had 
given  the  minister  at  their  last  inter- 
view. The  dialogue  which  followed  is 
of  little  consequence  to  our  story,  and, 
perhaps,  in  itself  uninteresting;  yet* 
after  all,  it  may  be  worth  the  expense 
of  a  little  time  and  paper,  inasmuch  as 
it  sketches  More's  philosophy  of  life, 
and  shows  the  natore  and  degree  of  his 
heterodoxy, 

*'  With  your  good- will,  sir,'*  observed 
the  minister,  **  I  will  holdyou  company 
as  far  as  your  cottage,  lliese  are  we*- 
ryine  times  to  the  spirit,  which,  indeed, 
could  never  endure  them  were  not  the 
members  kept  in  health  by  vigorous 
exercise.'* 

**Very  justly  said.  Elder  Noyse,»* 
responded  More,  quite  pleased  with  this 
approval  of  one  of  his  own  favorite 
maxims.  '*  I  am  much  gratified  to  bear 
yon  advance,  and  see  you  practice  upon, 
such  reasonable  ideas  of  life.  I  have 
always  said  that  many  of  our  doctrinal 
errors  and  rancorous  emotions  arise 
from  our  dwelling  in  bodies  weakened 
by  vicious  habits.  Yes,  reverend  sir, 
the  pains  and  sorrows  of  humanity, 
bodily  and  spiritual,  are  the  conse- 
quence, very  often,  of  its  own  faults 
and  follies,  its  own  imprudence,  luxury, 
and  lasiness.  And  look  at  the  result, 
sir ;  it  detracts  from  the  nobility  of  en- 
durance ;  it  puts  us  on  the  footing  of 
criminals  rather  than  of  martyrs.  It  is 
noble  to  endure  agonies  which  come 

Xn  us  unjustly,  but  it  is  no  honor  at 
io  bear  the  lash  of  our  own  misdeeds. 
Yes,  when  we  suffer  because  of  our  own 
sins,  then  suffering  becomes  a  crime 
more  than  a  misfortune.'* 

Two  months  before,  the  elder  would 
have  listened  to  all  this  in  respectful 
silence,  if  not  with  uttered  assent.  But 
he  had  grown  bolder  now ;  he  felt  in- 
clined to  play  the  master  and  teacher ; 
he  was  willing  to  triumph  a  little  over 
this  man  who  had  so  tortured  him. 
**  Master  More,"  said  he,  **  you  forget 
that  we  always  suffer  in  consequence  of 
sin  ;  our  natural,  original  sin.  And  the 
very  fact,  that  we  all  go  in  anguish 
through  this  vale  of  mortality,  proves 
bow  thoroughly  and  personally  each  one 
of  us  partook  of  the  disobedience  of 
Adam." 

*'  Reverend  sir,"  replied  More,  ••  you 
must  permit  me  to  express  some  small 
doubts  on  that  score.  You  say  that 
men  are  evidently  great  sinners  because 
they  suffer  greatly.    But  I  believct  that 


what  we  consider,  our  sufferings  are 
more  apparent  than  real.  For  instance, 
death,  or  the  fear  of  it,  is  one  of  Uie 
greatest  torments  of  our  existence ;  is  it 
not  ?  But  if  we  could  see  the  more 
perfect  state  into  which  death  leads  us, 
we  should  not  regard  it  as  terrible. 
Pain,  also,  if  we  could  distinctly  pei:- 
oeiye  the  mental  and  bodily  benefits 
which  arise  from  it,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered so  much  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Thus  our  sufferings  consbt  more  in  a 
misapprehension  of  our  situation  than 
in  anjjT  reality  of  anguish.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  fear 
both  pain  and  death ;  otherwise,  man 
would  rush  upon  fate,  and  the  race  be 
extinguished  before  it  had  fulfilled  its 
time." 

*'  Master  More,"  responded  the  elder, 
with  an  effort  at  severity,  *'do  you 
know  that  you  are  doing  away  with 
the  idea  of  punishment  for  sin,  and 
thus*  either  denying  the  condemning 
justice  of  heaven,  or  else,  affirming 
that  man  is  not  a  supremely  guilty  be- 
ing ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  man  was 
created,  and  for  a  time  existed,  sinless  ? 
Do  you  not  believe  that  he  fell  from 
that  pure  state  by  his  own  aoU  and 
brought  upon  himself  and  his  posteri^ 
a  just  punishment  ?'' 

•'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the 
fall,"  answered  the  hunter.  **  You  the- 
ologians affirm,  that  the  original  state 
of  Adam  was  one  of  moral  perfection ; 
I  affirm,  that  the  obligatory  state  of 
Adam  was  one  of  moral  perfectk)n.  I 
only  change  the  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem by  that  one  word.  Thusy  I  be- 
lieve tnat  his  fall  was  not  a  fall  from 
any  actual  state  of  purity,  but  only 
from  an  idea  of  purity  which  God  hsd 
imprinted  on  his  conscience.  I  do  not 
beueve  that  he  lived  a  while  in  a  state 
of  sinlessness ;  I  believe  that  he  fell 
with  his  first  action,  and,  perhaps,  with 
his  first  desire.  I  further  believe,  that 
man  will  fulfill  this  idea  of  perfection 
by  steps  to  be  taken,  partly  in  this 
world,  partly  in  that  to  come.  One 
great  step  to  this  end  was,  the  gradual 
growth  ot  civility  and  morality  through 
the  many  centuries  of  pagan  history. 
Another  greater  step  was  the  just  ex- 
ample and  self-elected  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  Another  great  step  to  each 
one  of  us,  and  finculy  to  the  race,  will 
be  death.  By  this  philosophy  the 
moral  history  of  Adam  is  made  similar 
to  the  moral  history  of  each  of  his  sue- 
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cegsors.  By  this  theory,  also,  we  es- 
cape that  iu credible  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  are  not  called  upon,  in 
logical  necessity,  to  damn  our  in- 
fants." 

*'  Master  More,"  exclaimed  Noyse,  in 
some  real  indignation  at  these  sweeping 
heresies,  **I  have  heard  it  said,  by  a 
worthier  man  than  I,  that  hell  is  pared 
with  the  skulls  of  infants." 

More  lost  his  temper — an  article  that 
ho  was  constantly  losing  now — at  this 
tremendous  affirmation.  **  They  must 
be  infant  Calvinists,  then,"  said  he ;  "for 
I  know  of  no  other  skulls  that  would 
be  thick  enough  for  such  a  purpose." 

As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  this  un- 
civil sarcasm,  he  regretted  it ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  regretted  it,  he  tried  to  make 
amends  for  it  by  an  act  of  courtesy. 
He  disliked  to  invite  Noyse  into  the 
cabin  and  into  Rachel's  presence  ;  yet 
he  did  so  witli  an  appearance  of  perfect 
cordiality.  The  minister's  heart  vi- 
brated in  one  second  through  many  ac- 
ceptances and  refusals ;  but  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation.  We  may  guess 
that,  however  earnest  was  his  zeal  for 
orthodoxy,  the  shadow  of  that  roof  sus- 
pended at  once,  in  his  mind,  every  dis- 
Eutatious  wind  of  doctrine.  He  thought 
ut  of  Rachel :  how  he  should  look  her 
in  the  face ;  how  he  should  address  her. 
As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  she  raised 
her  eyes  from  her  ironing,  and  flushed 
to  a  crimson,  which  was  the  antipodes 
of  his  own  paleness.  She  thought  for 
a  moment  that  her  father  had  been 
won  over  to  the  side  of  Noyse,  and  had 
come  with  him  to  present  once  more 
that  hateful  suit.  Her  self-command 
partially  returned  when  More's  first 
expressions  hinted  to  her  that  the  visit 
was  the  result  of  accident;  and  then, 
like  an  inexperienced  young  thing  as 
she  was,  ignorant  of  the  cruel  rights 
of  coquctr}',  she  felt  that  she  owed  the 
elder  some  amends  for  having  refused 
his  respectable  hand  and  heart.  She 
put  her  iron  on  the  hearth,  with  its  hot 
face  to  the  smouldering  coals,  and  sat 
respectfully  down,  nearly  as  hot-faced 
herself,  with  folded  hands  and  a  look  of 
serious  attention.  As  Noyse  marked 
her  gentle  though  forced  smile,  and 
the  soft,  subdued  tremor  visible  through 
her  eyes,  and  the  beauty  which  clothed 
her  more  exuberantly  than  he  had 
ever  seen  it  before,  all  the  anger,  that 
he  might  have  harbored  against  her, 
died   away  as  if  forever.    The  confi- 


dence of  more  than  magisterial   au- 
thority perished  from  his  spirit,  and  he 
felt  as   if  he  could  bend,  ay,  descend 
wonderfully,  to  secure  one  loving  look 
from  that  blushing  girl.      He  bad  to 
make  a  violent  e£^rt,  before  he  could 
rally  his  scattered  wits,  and  get  them 
to  charge  into  the  breach  of  conversa- 
tion.    He  did  talk,  however,  and  with 
that    feverish    animation  which  often 
marks  the  discourse  of  men  distracted 
by  some  strong  excitement.     The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  had  a  pet  plan  for  con- 
verting and  civilizing  the  Indians :  be 
proposed  to  conquer  them  and  hive 
them  by  force,  in  some  pleasant  island 
of  Barataria ;   there  he  would  govern 
them  by«  a    system    of   socialism,  as 
Moses  governed  the  Hebrews  and  Ly- 
curgus  the  Spartans  ;  they  would  quit 
those    disagreeable    ways    of    taking 
scalps,  and  so  forth,  to  become  indus- 
trious,   peaceful,   and     philosophical. 
Noyse,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
nothing  could  be  done  effectually  for 
the  savages,  except  in  the  missionary 
way ;  and  he  gave  a  rather  confused 
account  of  the  pious  labors  of  Eliot 
and    Mayhew,    among    the    decsayed 
aboriginal  populations  of    Massachu- 
setts.   Racnel  timidly  remarked,  that 
it  was  a  pity  if  the  English  could  not 
show  the  Indians  to  a   better  world, 
since  they  had  left  them  so  little  room 
in  this.      The    absent-minded    elder 
highly  approved  of  this  observation, 
and  gravely  congratulated  Rachel  that 
she  could  see  what  was  most  needful 
for  those  poor  heathens.     The  inter- 
view lasted  for  half  an  hour;  but   it 
was  a  stiff,  disagreeable  one,  and  all 
three  were  more  or  less  glad  when  it 
terminated.     Yet,  Noyse,  however  re- 
lieved for  the  moment  to  get  out  of 
doors,  went  away  from  the  cabin  more 
enslaved  than  he  ever  had  been  pre- 
viously.  From  that  day,  too,  he  began 
cautiously  to  resume  his  visits,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Rachel,  the  per- 
plexity of  More,  and  the  anguish  of 
Mark   Stanton.     By  the  way,   it  was 
none  of  Stanton's  business,  although  he 
was  at  the  cabin  at  every  spare  mo* 
ment,  running  backwards  and  forwards 
between  it  and  the  village  in  the  en- 
chanted haze  of  summer  calms,  or  the 
weirdest  of  wizard  winds ;  sometimes, 
even,  through  the  demoniac  fury  and 
sorrow  of  rushing,   howling,   sobbing 
rains,    sweeping    on    lightning  wings 
from  clouds  of  lofty  darkness. 
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It  was  somewhat  remarkable  bow  ra- 
pidly Noyse  picked  ap  his  assnranoe  in 
consequence  of  that  accidental  Tisit 
Within  a  fortnight  thereafter  he  made 
three  calls  at  the  cabin,  and  was  luoky 
enough,  on  the  first  occasion,  to  see 
Rachel  alone.  At  the  second  trial,  he 
was  annoyed  at  finding  Mark  Stanton 
in  possession  of  the  field.  Bot  he  set 
himself  to  catechising  the  youth  on  ihe 
sermons  which  had  lately  been  delirered 
in  Salem  First  Church ;  and  he  so  the* 
roughly  convicted  him  of  inattention, 
or  a  slack  memory,  that  poor  Mark  was 
fain  to  steal  off  in  rather  crest-fallen 
fashion.  The  elder  had  now  discovered 
Rachel's  haunt  in  the  wood;  so  tbat 
the  could  no  loneer  hope  to  avoid  him 
by  being  out  of  the  cabin.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  embarrassed  by  timid  Mar- 
garet Jacobs,  whom  he  could  stare  out 
of  countenance  and  out  of  sight  in  five 
minutes.  He  talked  very  devoutly  to 
Rachel,  partly  from  a  habit  of  so  talking 
to  every  one,  and  partly  from  a  sincere 
dei*ire  to  form  her  character  to  his  pur- 
poses. He  tried,  in  particular,  to  im- 
press upon  her  the  duty  of  joining  the 
church;  'or,  as  he  senously  expressed 
it,  of  ascending  publicly  into  the  assem- 
bly of  the  elect.  In  these  conversations 
he  not  only  hitched  unpleasantly  near 
to  her,  but  now  and  then  grasped  one 
of  her  hands  in  both  of  his.  She  did 
not  dare  to  withdraw  it  frankly ;  for  he 
was  an  elder,  and  his  mouth  was  even 
then  full  of  sanctibr.  Thus  she  sat  in 
the  greatest  pain  ox  spirit;  fearful,  per- 
haps, that  Mark  misnt  come  suddenly 
upon  them — her  cheeks  burning  brighter 
and  brighter  every  moment — until,  at 
last,  she  would  manage  to  drop  some- 
thing, and  release  her  hand  as  it  to  pick 
it  up.  If  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 
suppose  a  lamb,  with  a  crocodile's  paws 
endearingly  around  its  neck,  and  the 
enormous  mouth  slavering  love  and  piety 
close  by  its  little  ears,  we  shall  have  a 
rather  strong  idea  of  the  repuenance 
with  which  Rachel  bore  these  al^odon- 
ate  interviews. 

One  morning  she  was  going  alone  to 
the  village,  on  a  visit  to  Aunt  Ann, 
when,  glancine  ahead  into  the  clearings, 
she  saw  the  elder  coming  towards  her, 
on  his  way,  doubtless,  to  the  usual  scene 
of  his  idyls.  It  seemed  very  dishonor- 
able to  hide,  but  she  could  not  renit 
the  temptation  of  dodging  into  a  oopte 


of  young  chestnuts,  and  thence  behind 
a  ledge  of  rock  thick  enough  to  shield 
her  from  the  most  piercing  vision .  There 
she  remained,  ver^  much  ashamed  of 
herself,  and  trembhngly  afraid  of  being 
discovered,  until  her  reverend  lover 
passed  by  and  disappeared  down  the 
bushy  pathway  in  tne  direction  of  the 
cabin.  She  heard  his  voice  chanting  a 
devotional  hymn,  and  could  distingmsh 
the  words  of  one  of  the  verses — 

"  Ejaculations  shall  ascend 
Not  seklom  from  me.  I'll  attend 
Ocoaaional  roflections,  and 
Tom  an  to  gold  that  cornea  to  hand.' 

Leaving  him  to  such  ejaculations  and 
occasional  reflections  as  might  be  sug- 
gested by  finding  the  cabin  locked,  she 
quitted  her  hiding*  place,  and  hurried  on 
toward  the  vUlage,  which  she  reached 
without  accident,  notwithstanding  some 
spectral,  mysterious  whispers  that  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  woodlands.  It 
is  worth  while  to  observe  here,  that  of 
all  the  ministers  in  the  neighborhood, 
not  one  was  more  famous  than  Noyse 
for  his  spiritual  conflicts,  sorrows,  and 
ecstasies.  His  passional,  variable  tem- 
perament, of  course,  got  into  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  no  profossor  had  warmer 
fervors  of  piety,  or  richer  transports  of 
glory.  Afterward  came  a  season  of  de- 
votion to  the  flesh ;  of  unworthy  cold- 
ness, at  least  in  spiritual  duties ;  then 
remorse,  penitence,  forgiveness,  and 
another  excess  of  joy. 

As  Rachel  approached  her  uncle's 
shop,  she  saw  htm  come  out  of  it  with 
Justice  Hawthorne,  and  walk  away  in 
the  opposite  direction.  He  looked  more 
haggard,  pale,  and  anxious  than  she  had 
ever  beheld  him  before.  He  had  cer- 
tainly grown  thinner,  as  well  as  more 
shabby  in  his  dress,  during  the  month 
past.  She  entered  the  house  and  found 
ner  aunt,  glad  to  see  her  as  always,  but 
with  a  soMr,  tearful  look,  which  showed 
that  she  had  been  crying.  **  What  ails 
you,  aunt?"  asked  Rachel,  alarmed. 
**  Have  they  taken  up  uncle  ?  I  saw 
him  go  away  with  Justice  Hawthorne." 

**  No,  child ;  not  so  bad  as  that  yet ; 
though,  who  knows  what  will  come  upon 
us  T  But  I  am  grieved  to  tell  you  that 
my  good  man  and  I  have  had  a  differ- 
ence." 

"Why,  Aunt  Ann,  I  thought  that 
you  and  uncle  never  quarreled,"  said 
Kachel,  with  a  little  laugh  of  roguish- 
ness. 
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•»We  have  not  exactly  quarreled,** 
replied  Mrs.  Bowson,  coloring  very 
slightly.  *'I  do  not  like  that  word; 
still,  I  must  own  that  I  have  tried  to 
oppose  his  will,  perhaps  too  sharply. 
The  devil  seems  to  be  uppermost  now 
for  a  season — that  is  certain.  If  he  is 
not  actually  entangling  us  in  sorceries, 
he  is,  at  least,  bringing  much  confusion 
into  our  village,  even  amone  families 
that  were  once  united.  I  will  tell  you 
what  your  uncle  and  I  have  disagreed 
about.  It  is  over  now,  to  be  sure,  and 
I  shall  dispute  him  no  more ;  but  you 
ought  to  know  what  it  is,  so  as  not  to 
cross  him  any  more  on  the  subject. 
We  have  no  children,  you  know ;  and 
I  am  almost  thankful  for  it  now.  We 
have,  therefore,  had  no  witchcrafts  in 
our  house ;  for  hitherto  those  diableries 
seem  to  fasten  chiefly  on  persons  under 
age.  But  Deacon  £k)wson  has  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  watch  the  workings 
of  these  possessions  of  Satan ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  has  longed  to  have  some 
afflicted  child  in  our  family.  This  morn- 
ing Justice  Hawthorne  offered  him  the 
keeping  of  one,  which  he  was  inclined 
instantly  to  accept.  I  opposed  it  more 
strenuously  than  I  ou^ht  to  have  done, 
which  led  to  some  hard  words  from  him. 
That  is  all,  child." 

**  Why,  aunt.  Why,  I  shall  be  afraid 
to  come  and  see  you,  if  you  have  witches 
here.    Whose  child  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  Sarah  Carrier,  the  daughter  of 
that  strange  creature,  Martha  Carrier/* 

•*  Sarah  Carrier  ?  Why,  how  can  her 
mother  let  her  go  ?  Her  mother  spoils 
her  with  loving  her." 

«« Her  mother  is  in  prison,"  sdd  Mrs. 
Bowson.  **  She  was  committed  last 
evening  as  a  witch,  at  the  charge  of  her 
own  child.  And  with  her  was  com- 
mitted her  infirm  old  mother,  Goody 
Carrier,  who  came  on  here,  from  nobody 
knows  where,  a  month  or  two  ago. 
People  find  it  very  strange  that  the  aged 
creature  should  appear  here  so  unex- 
pectedly from  parts  unknown,  just  in 
these  mamcal  times.  I  fear,  mdeed, 
that  it  wifl  go  hard  with  them  both ;  for 
Elder  Noyse  says  that  he  considers 
Martha,  especially,  as  a  very  dangerous 
woman." 

**0h,  aunt!  what  can  this  mean?" 
murmured  Rachel,  with  a  look  of  horror 
and  suspicion,  which  was  entirely  mis- 
understood by  Mrs.  Bowson.  The  girl 
thought  of  Martha's  warning  to  herself ; 
of  Noyse  standing  in  the  passage  and 


hearing  it  all ;  of  the  possibility  that  he 
was  now  working  out  a  deadly  revei^. 
She  questioned  her  aunt  about  the  omi- 
mitment,  and  found  that  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  made  out  at  the  instigation 
of  Parris.  It  might  be,  therefore,  that 
Noyse  was  innocent  of  any  vindictiTe 
intrigue  ;  and,  although  she  mistrusted 
bim  still,  it  would  clearly  be  wrong  to 
malign  him  on  a  mere  suspicion ;  so  that 
she  remained  sileift. 

The  conversation  went  on  in  a  wan- 
dering, cheeriess,  absent-minded  strtiin, 
until  voices  in  the  yard  interrupted  it. 
The  door  opened,  and  John  bowson 
entered,  with  solemn  face,  leading  the 
pert  h'ttle  Sarah  Carrier.  The  child's 
black  eyes  flashed  with  fun  and  malice, 
although  she  made  her  manners  very 
civilly  to  Mrs.  Bowson  and  Rachel.  "  On, 
Sarah!"  said  the  latter,  **what  is  the 
matter  with  jrou  ?" 

**  I'm  a  witch,"  piped  the  little  ml. 
**  Do  you  want  to  hear  the  dog  bark  in 
me  ?     Bow-wow,  wow." 

**  Where  is  your  mother?"  asked 
Rachel,  taking  the  young  imp  by  the 
hand,  and  looking  in  her  eyes  very 
gravely. 

**  1  don't  know,"  replied  Sarah,  stop- 
pine:  suddenly  in  her  yelps  and  assom- 
^  a  rather  .eriouo  air.  ^Tben,  turning 
to  the  deacon,  she  said  in  a  sharp,  im- 
perious tone,  as  if  she  already  knew  her 
power  over  him :  **  Where's  my  moth- 
eri 

**  She  is  in  prison,"  quickly  answered 
the  deacon,  who  was  staring  at  her  all 
the  time  with  as  much  wonder  and  awe 
as  if  she  were  Beelzebub  himself. 

"  She's  in  prison,"  repeated  the  sirlto 
Rachel.  "But  she'll  come  back.  I 
wouldn't  let  her  go,  only  she  said  sheM 
come  back.  Granny's  gone,  too.  They 
had  to  carry  her.  Somebody  took  away 
the  broomstick.  I  s'pose  that's  in  pris- 
on.  Ain't  it  ?"  she  said,  addressing  the 
deacon. 

**Yes,"  he  replied;  ** along  with  the 
6ther  documents." 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  clam- 
orous knocking  at  the  front  door  swept 
through  the  hall  into  the  kitchen. 
**  Hannah — run !"  exclaimed  Bowson. 
**  It's  the  magistrates  come  to  examine 
the  afflicted  one." 

Hannah  left  off  glowering  at  Sarah, 
and  started  for  the  hall,  but  was  imme- 
diately run  down,  and  run  over  by  the 
deacon,  who  could  not  wait  for  her  slow 
movements.      Under  the  little  portico, 
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which  shaded  the  front  door  of  the 
booae,  stood  Elder  Parris,  Elder  Noyse, 
Justice  Hawthorne,  and  Gkx>d-man  Si- 
mon Willard.  *'  Sirs,  enter,"  cried  the 
deacon,  bowing,  grinning,  and  sidling 
about  over  ererybody 's  toes  in  the  most 
absurdly  disconcerted  manner.  **  This 
is  an  honor,  reverend  elders.  The 
afflicted  one  is  within.  Justice  Haw- 
thorne. I  trust  she  is  in  safe-keeping ; 
I  do,  indeed,  sirs.  I  am  a  thousand- 
fold grateful  to  you.  Master  Hawthomet 
for  this  favor,  for  being  allowed  to  keep 
this  afflicted  one.  Enter,  sirs,  in  the 
keeping-room.  I  trust  it  will  be  of 
much  spiritual  benefit  to  me,  sir.  Be 
seated,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you.  I  will 
bring  the  afflicted  one  directly." 

He  bustled  back  to  the  kitchen,  hitting 
himself  against  everything  in  tiie  pas- 
sage, and  bawled  out :  '*  Wife,  niece — 
follow  me  and  the  afflicted  one."  Then, 
taking  Sarah  cautiously  by  the  hand, 
as  if  afraid  she  would  bite  him  and  so 
innoculate  him  with  witchcraft,  he  led 
her  into  the  awful  presence  of  the  ma- 
gistrate and  the  two  elders.  We  will 
pass  over  the  greetings  of  the  momingt 
and  the  chit-chat  of  news  and  explana- 
tions. Noyse  saluted  Baohel  courte- 
ously, but  without  saying  a  word  of  his 
fruitless  visit  to  the  cabin,  from  whence 
he  must  have  been  now  on  his  return. 
The  deacon  proposed  that  they  should 
open  the  examination  with  prayer;  and 
Parris,  as  the  oldest  of  the  two  minis- 
ters, was  reauested  to  officiate.  The 
loud-voiced  elder  of  Salem  village  took 
up  the  family  Bible,  and  began  to  read 
from  the  Seventy-ninth  Psalm.  Of 
course  the  devil  could  not  stand  this ; 
and  Sarah  burst  out  in  a  succession  of 
shrieks.  Parris,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
mayed, read  the  psalm  through,  with 
the  energjr  of  a  thunder-storm,  miaking 
himself  distinctly  audible  amid  all  that 
vixenish  accompaniment  of  indefatigable 
shrill  wailings.  Then,  with  the  pluck 
of  a  good  one,  he  called  on  the  compa- 
ny to  kneel,  and  led  off  in  one  of  tiiie 
most  stunning  supplications  that  ever 
made  a  pretense  of  scaling  the  heavens. 
This  was  puttins  another  affinont  on  the 
devil ;  and  Sanm,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  redoubled  her  uproar.  Stop- 
ping her  ears,  she  screamed  with  the 
piercinff  resonance  of  childish  rage; 
threw  herself  violently  on  the  floor; 
rolled  hither  and  thither  amonj?  capsix- 
ing  chairs ;  executed  a  powerful  diver- 
sion, with  her  stout  little  shoes,  on  Par- 


ris's  rear ;  and  behaved,  altogether,  in 
a  manner  which  must  have  given  Beel- 
xebub  the  most  humorous  satisfaction. 
The  louder  ehe  yelled,  the  louder  her 
reverend  rival  haUooed ;  determined,  as 
he  afterwards  observed  with  some  little 
excusable  vanity,  that  no  devil  in  hell 
should  ever  outvoice  him  in  his  duty. 
He  pounded,  be  grimaced,  he  sweated, 
he  grew  scarlet,  but  he  triumphed ;  and 
Sarah  gave  up  the  contest  witn  a  closing 
long-dniwn  shriek,  as  diabolical  as  a 
catamount's. 

Justice  Hawthorne  now  caught  the 
child  firmly  by  the  arms,  stood  her  up 
before  him,  and  commenced  the  examin- 
ation. Parris  sat  himself  down  to  a 
table  and  wrote  out  each  question  and 
answer  as  it  was  uttered.  **  Sarah," 
said  the  grave,  dignified  justice,  **  how 
long  have  vou  been  a  witch  ?" 

The  gin  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth, 
looked  ratner  sulkily  on  the  floor, 
and  replied  that  she  didn't  know. 
''Child,"  cried  Parris,  sternly,  ''be 
careful  what  thou  sayest.  Bemember 
the  confession  thou  mdst  make  at  thy 
grandmother's." 

Sarah  seemed  to  remember  it ;  for  she 
answered  immediately  with  a  knowing 
smile:  "Ever  since  I  was  six  years 
old." 

"  How  old  are  you  now  7"  continued 
Hawthorne. 

"  I  am  near  eight  years  old,'*  she  re- 
plied. "  Mother  says  I'll  be  eight  years 
old  next  November.  I'll  be  most  a 
woman,  then." 

"Who  made  you  a  witch?"  asked 
the  magistrate. 

"Mother  made  me.  She  made  me 
set  my  hand  to  a  book,"  said  Sarah,  in 
a  monotonous  tone,  as  if  repeating  some 
lesson  which  had  been  learned  by  heart. 

'*  How  did  you  set  your  hand  to  the 
book  ?"  continued  the  Puritan  inquisi- 
tor, speakioff  solemnly,  but  in  a 
sliKhtly  offloifu  manner,  as  if  executing 
a  duty  which  had  to  him  not  even  the 
charm  of  novelty. 

"  I  touched  it  with  my  hand,'' 
answered  Sarah;  "and  the  book  was 
red,  and  the  paper  of  it  was  white." 

"Was  there  a  black  man  there?" 
interposed  Parris. 

"  No,  there  wasn't" 

"  Where  did  this  happen  ?"  broke  in 
Hawthorne,  eying  the  interloping  elder 
in  a  way  which  signified  that  the  mtter^s 
cross-questioning  could  be  dispensed 
with.     The  child  hesitated,  as  if  re- 
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volving  some  invention  in  her  mind, 
and  ti.eu  said:  **It  was  in  Andrew 
Foster's  pasture ;  and  Elizabeth  John- 
son WHS  there,  too — not  old  Elizabeth, 
but  little  Elizabeth,  like  me." 

"And  who  was  there  beside V*  con- 
tinued the  magistrate. 

Again  the  girl  hesitated  before  she 
answered — *' Mother    was    there    and 


granny." 

**  And  when  was  it  ?" 

**  When  I  was  baptized.'* 

**Did  they  promise  to  give  you  any- 
thing?" 

*-N<»,  they  didn't." 

**  What !  didst  thou  not  say  yesterday 
that  they  promised  to  give  thee  a  black 
dog?"  cried  Parris,  once  more  rushing 
in  on  the  justice's  official  toes. 

"Oh  yes;  they  promised  to  give  me 
a  black  dog,"  replied  Sarah. 

"Did  the  dog  ever  come  to  you?" 
inquired  Hawthorne  with  severe  dig- 
nity. 

"No.  But  I  think  it  is  in  my  throat 
Do  you  hear?     Bow-wow,  wow!" 

"  But  you  said  that  you  saw  a  cat 
once,  and  that  it  spoke  to  you,"  observ- 
ed the  justice.  "  What  did  it  say  to 
you  ?" 

"  It  said  it  would  tear  me  in  pieces  if 
I  would  not  set  my  hand  to  the  book. 
Then  I  said  I  would.  Then  mother 
baptized  me,  and  says  she,  *Thou  art 
mine  forever  and  ever,'  says  she, 
*amen !'  " 

**  How  do  you  afflict  folks  ?"  inquired 
Hawthorne.  "  Have  you  any  puppets, 
—any  dolls?" 

**  No,  I  haven't  any  doll.  I  wish  1 
had  one ;  but  mother  can't  make  'em, 
she  says." 

*•  Yes,  but  how  do  you  afflict  folks  ?" 

"I  pinch  'em,"  replied  Sarah,  snap- 
ping her  small  fingers. 

"  Do  you  go  to  them  in  the  body  or 
in  the  spirit?" 

**  Mother  carries  me." 

**  Ht»w  can  your  mother  carry  you 
when  she  is  in  prison  ?" 

"  She  comes  like  a  black  cat." 

**  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  it  is 
your  mother?" 

"  The  cat  tells  me  so,  that  she  is  my 
mother." 

Thus  the  child  wandered  on,  led  by 
the  questions  of  these  solemn  and  im- 

Eosing  seniors,  through  a  farrago  of 
aby-talk,  tales  learned  from  old  gran- 
nies, and  recollections  of  gossip  current 
among  her  playfellows,  making,  altoge- 


ther, a  compound  of  nonsense  too  stupid 
even  to  excite  laughter.  Parris  wrote 
it  all  down  with  as  much  soleomity  as 
if  he  were  receiving  another  gospel. 
When  the  deposition  seemed  to  be  com- 
plete enough  for  all  prosecuting  pur- 
poses, Hawthorne  proposed  that  uie  two 
ministers  should  attest  it.  **  Verily,  you 
must  excuse  us,  dear  sir,"  replied  the 
foxy  old  pastor  of  Salem  village.  **  It 
were  better  that  some  layman  should 
underwrite  his  name  to  the  paper.  We 
elders  cannot  break  upon  our  little  time 
by  running  hither  and  thither  as  wit- 
nesses to  this  and  that  and  the  other. 
The  ministry  ia  a  great  work,  and  can- 
not  be  neglected.  I  suppose.  Squire 
Hawthorne,  you  will  not  pretend  to  say 
that  it  can  be  neglected.  Who  would 
dare  say  that  ?  Goodman  Willard,  will 
you  put  your  honored  name  to  this 
paper?" 

Accordingly,  Simon  Willard  stepped 
forward  and  scrawled  his  signature  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shameful  page. 

*•  What  a  diabolical  deed !"  observed 
Noyse.  •*  Truly,  we  seem  to  be  among 
the  evil  days  when  the  tender  and  deli- 
cate women  devoured  their  own  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  it  is  a  lesser  sin  to  devour 
the  body  of  one's  child  than  to  sell  it, 
body  and  soul,  to  Satan." 

**  I  understand  that  this  creature  has 
had  a  promise  from  Satan  that  she  shall 
be  queen  of  hell,"  said  Hawthorne. 

•*0h,  mercy  on  us,"  cried  Bowson, 
**  I  hope  she  is  not  to  be  queen  of  Sa- 
lem." 

"Praise  God!  Salem  is  not  yet  & 
part  of  hell,"  observed  Parris,  with  a 
look  intended  to  express  the  very  humi- 
litv  of  gratitude.  '*  It  may  yet  be  so ; 
thmgs  wear  an  alarming  nioe.  But  I 
hope  not;  my  faith  is  still  strong  for 
Salem ;  I  trustfully  affirm  yet  that  Salem 
will  be  saved.  For,  first,  the  devil  pro- 
mises when  he  is  not  able  to  perform ; 
he  is  a  boastful  dunce,  and  talks  big, 
even  when  he  is  at  his  wit's  end.  Se- 
cond, he  promises  when  he  does  not 
mean  to  perform ;  for  he  is  a  hopeless 
liar,  and  cheats  his  own  followers. 
Therefore,  I  say,  let  us  hope  in  God, 
and  fear  not  the  devil.  Ought  we  to 
fear  him  ?  Do  you  say,  young  damsel 
(turning  to  Rachel),  that  we  ought  to 
fear  him  ?  You  are  old  enough  to  know 
better." 

To  those  who  had  ever  heard  this 
man  speak  in  public,  it  was  astonishing 
how  like  a  vulgar  blockhead  he  cooM 
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appear  in  conTersation.  Before  an  an- 
dienoe  he  was  fluent  and  often  power- 
ful ;  his  outward  appearance  was  trans- 
formed eren,  as  was  that  of  Patrick 
Henry ;  but  those  who  trembled  before 
hi.s  vehement  declamation  in  the  pulpit 
wore  often,  tempted  to  laugh  at  him  in 
the  keoping-rooDi.  Rachel  k>oked  much 
abaMhed,  and  a  little  indignant)  too,  at 
his  suucy  imputation  upon  her  courage 
and  intelligence.  Pams  was  no  longer 
polite  to  her;  for  Master  More  defi- 
nitely refused  to  join  his  congregation. 
She  rose  without  speaking,  courtesied 
to  the  company,  and  walked  off  to  the 
kitchen,  followed  by  her  aunt  and  Sarah 
Carrier. 

Some  conrersation  ensued  in  the  keep- 
ing-room, concerning  various  dangerous 
persons,  who  were  still  at  large,  and 
then  the  visitors  retired. 

During  this  interval,  sister  Ann  ques- 
tioned the  child  pretty  sharply  as  to  her 
confession,  and  told  her  that,  if  it  were 
not  true,  she  was  a  very  wicked  girl 
th  us  to  slander  her  kind  mother.  These 
remarks  sat  so  unpleasantly  on  Sarah's 
conscience  that  she  found  it  convenient 
to  go  off  in  a  convulsion ;  and  thus, 
when  the  deacon  returned  to  the  kitchen, 
ho  had  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
observing  the  workings  of  Satan.  One 
of  the  four  platters,  which  adorned  the 
mantel-piece,  lay  in  fragments  on  the 
fliKjr,  shivered  by  the  heel  of  Sarah's 
thick,  hob-nailed  shoe,  which  she  had 
kicked  off,  with  amazing  accuracy  of 
aim.  at  the  brittle  target  The  child 
hen^elf  sat  on  the  floor,  barking  at  the 
cat,  who,  monstrously  enlarged  in  the 
tail,  regarded  her  with  open-mouthed 
disfavor  from  the  top  of  a  cupboard. 
Bowson  ran  for  the  family  Bible,  and 
hegan  to  read  clamorously  from  the 
fifrit  passage  that  he  opened  at,  which 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  genealogical 
chapters  of  Genesis.  Sarah  stopped 
her  ears,  shrieked,  kicked,  and  barked, 
by  turns,  with  uproarious  energy  and 
Vdlubility.  Goody  Bowson  raised  her 
f*'t*MH  voice  in  a  psalm-tune  from  the 
chi'nney- comer,  and  Frisk  responded 
with  [prolonged  and  miserable  bowlings. 
In  utter  desperation  the  deacon  fell  on 
his  knees  among  the  broken  crockery, 
and  commenced  a  prayer,  which,  from 
hi<*  (v>nfusion  of  mind,  was  nothing  but 
a  jumble  of  incoherent  ejaculations. 
Sariih  took  advantage  of  his  closed  eyes 
to  fling  her  other  shoo  at  pussy,  who 
left  her  asylum  with  a  scared  spit,  and 


flew  around  the  room  ventre  d  tcrre,  un- 
til an  opportunity  offered  t)  Mi  up 
chimney.  Overcome  by  thiit  lur<t  maiii- 
testation,  the  deacon  rose  from  his  knet's, 
and,  stumbling  out  of  doors,  rushed  off 
bareheaded  toward  the  house  of  Elder 
Noyse.  Higginson  he  never  tliought 
of  calling ;  for  that  good  (dd  mun  bad 
fallen  low  in  public  estimation,  and,  at 
the  very  best,  was  considered  lukewarm, 
or  in  his  dotage.  The  deacon  nn*t  his 
brother-in-law  in  the  street,  but  never 
recognised  him,  and  trotted  on  in  a 
sweating  hurry. 

More,  who  was  passing  by  mere  acci- 
dent, on  his  way  home  from  a  raining, 
could  not  imagine  what  possessed  his 
stout  friend  tb  run  in  that  insane  fasiiion ; 
but,  concluding  that  Bowson  was  going 
for  the  doctor,  and  that  Sister  Ann  had 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  he  walked  into 
the  house  without  knocking,  and  found 
Sarah  in  the  midst  of  her  tantrums.  A 
few  whispers  fr(»m  Mrs.  Bowson  inform- 
ed him  of  the  incidents  of  the  morninp^. 
Without  a  word  in  reply,  he  twisted  off 
a  stout  green  withe  from  a  fire  log  on 
the  hearth,  and,  taking  Sarah  by  the 
arm,  proceeded  to  lay  the  slip  of  hick- 
ory soundly  across  her  back  and  chubby 
legs.  Mrs.  Bowson  st4)od  by,  silently, 
with  clasped  hands,  while  Rachel  cover- 
ed her  face  with  a  sudden  tstart  of  fright 
and  pity.  The  child  shrieked,  barked, 
kicked,  and  tried  to  wallow  on  the  floor ; 
but  that  strong  left  hand  held  her  up 
firmly,  and  the  cutting  blows  f«'ll  fast 
and  furious.  In  half  a  minute  she  burst 
into  tears,  and,  turning  up  a  piteous 
little  face,  begged  that  Mustt>r  More 
would  please  stop  whipping  her.  She 
would  be  good ;  she  wouldn't  scream 
sffain;   she  wouldn't  break  any  more 

ipUtters;  please  not  to  whip  her  so 
hard.  But  More's  temper  was  up; 
this  witchcraft  had  baited  him  into  sa- 
vageness ;  and  he  flogged  on  pitilessly 
until  Rachel  caught  his  hand,  and  begged 
him  to  have  mercy.  lie  let  go  of  Sarah 
then,  and  she  sank  on  the  floor  sobbing : 
**  Thank  you.  Mistress  Rachel.  Please 
don't  let  him  whip  me  any  more.  I'll 
be  good.  I  won't  break  any  more  plat- 
ters." 

**  You've  pot  a  longer  story  than  tliat 
to  tell,  you  little  monkey,"  said  More. 
•'You've  got  to  take  back  what  you 
said  this  morning  about  your  mother. 
Is  she  a  witch  ?     Tell  me  now.     Is  slie 

4  a  witch  ?"  And  he  raided  the  hickory 
threateningly  over  her  head. 
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"  No,  no ;  sKe  isn't,  ahe  isn't,** 
ed  Sarah,  holding  up  one  little  hand  to 
ward  off  the  expected  blow,  while,  with 
the  other,  she  rubbed  her  smarting  an<T 
writhing  legs. 

•*  And  she  never  baptized  you  ?  And 
there  is  no  book,  nor  dog,  nor  cat, 
either  ?"  he  continued,  still  holding  the 
whip  uplifted. 

"  No,  no !  It  ain't  true,  it  ain't  any 
of  it  true !  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear !"  whim- 
pered Sarah. 

♦*  Then,  what  did  you  fjay  your  mo- 
ther was  a  witch  for  ?"  shouted  More. 

**  Because  they  told  me  she  was ;  and 
they  kept  a  askin'  me ;  and  so  I  told  'em 
so. 
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"  Oh  hearens !"  exclaimed  More,  al- 
most sobbing  himself  with  rage  and 
horror.  **  If  this  is  not  too  bad  !  Here 
is  a  child — a  mere  baby — bullied  and 
teased  into  damning  its  own  mother  by 
false  witness.  But  you  little  yermin," 
he  continued,  tummg  fiercely  upon 
Sarah,  **what  did  you  let  theoft  per- 
suade you  for?  You  know  better. 
You  haven't  had  half  enough  to  make 
you  remember  it." 

Sarah  held  up  both  hands,  and  gave 
forth  a  piercing  wail  as  she  saw  the 
hickory  tempest  about  to  descend  a  sec- 
ond time  on  her  sore  legs  and  shoul- 
ders. But  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  deep  voice  of  Justice 
Hawthorne  was  heard  saying :  '*  It 
must  truly  be  a  fearful  demonstra- 
tion." 

There,  on  the  threshold,  staring  into 
the  kitchen,  towered  the  stalwart  magis- 
trate, backed  up  by  Noyse  and  Bowson. 
**0h,  please,  good  gentlemen,  don't  let 
him  whip  me,"  cned  Sarah,  catching 
with  her  natural  quickness  at  the  chance 
of  a  rescue.  **  What  is  the  meaning  of* 
this,  Master  More?"  asked  Hawthorne, 
advancing  haughtily  upon  the  hunter. 
Noyse  followed  him  at  a  politic  distance, 
with  his  hands  folded  resignedly  on  his 
breast ;  but  the  deacon,  getting  a  fierce 
look  from  his  brother-in-law,  remained 
fidji^eting  and  grinning  on  the  door-step. 
**  Please,  Master  Hawthorne,"  said  the 
llvely-witted  Sarah,  *'  he  won't  let  me 
make  any  more  confessions.  He  says 
they  are  all  lies,  please,  sir." 

More  turned  to  strike  her,  but  the 
active  child  dodged  away  from  him  first 
behind  the  justice,  and  nrom  thence  into 
the  yard.  He  was  about  to  pursue  her, 
when  Hawthorne  laid  a  heavy  hand  on 
his  shoulder.    The  hunter  tore  it  off  in- 


stantly, and  gave  the  solid,  palm  such  a 
gripe  as  evidently  made  ita  powecfud 
owner  flinch  with  pain.  ^  Hawthorne," 
said  he,  **  take  care  of  yourself.  If  I 
should  soourffe  a  few  grown  men  as  I 
have  scourged  that  chQd  I  should  only 
do  my  duty." 

The  two  men  eyed  #ach  other  steadi- 
ly and  angrily,  and  a  struggle  would 
perhaps  have  taken  place,  but  that 
Kaohel  sprang  forward,  and,  catching 
her  father's  arm,  burst  into  tears. 
Glancing  at  his  daughter.  More  let  go 
of  the  magistrate's  hand,  and  stepped 
back  a  couple  of  paces.  The  otner 
made  no  advance  upon  him;  for  he 
knew  that  Noyse  and  Bowson  would  be 
of  no  assistance  in  a  souiBle ;  and  that 
he  alone  was  no  match  for  a  man  who 
oould  dance  with  a  barrel  of  cider  on 
his  shoulder.  He  simply  said :  **  Hennr 
More,  I  counsel  you  to  quit  this  dwell- 
ing, and  moreover  to  qmt  your  present 
ways.  Stout  as  you  are,  you  are  not 
stout  enough  to  tight  both  law  and  gos- 
pel ;  and,  if  you  try  it,  you  will  surely 
find  yourself  terribly  worsted.  Take 
care  of  your  own  neck,  and  be  a  little 
less  zealous  about  the  necks  of  others." 

More  gave  a  contemptuous  laugh,  and 
replied :  *'  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  e'en  go  home  to  my  dinner." 

Shaking  hands  with  his  sister,  and 
motioning  Rachel  to  follow,  he  walked 
by  the  justice  and  minister  to  the  door. 
The  deacon  grinned  at  him  apologc^tio- 
ally,  but  More  passed  him  withoat  a 
recognition ;  switching  his  stick  he  paus- 
ed and  looked  around  for  Sarah ;  bat 
that  knowing  child  had  found  some  safe 
hiding-place ;  and  so  he  marched  home, 
apparently  quite  cool,  but  in  reali^ 
speechless  with  wrath. 

After  he  was  gone,  Hawthorne,  Noyse, 
and  the  deacon  had  Sarah  into  tiie 
keeping-room,  away  from  Mrs.  Bowson,  . 
and  got  the  entire  story,  rather  ex- 
aggerated, perhaps,  of  her  persecutions. 
Their  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be 
so  easily  imagined  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  repeat  them.  Before  the  instioe 
and  minister  left  the  house,  they  chaived 
Bowson  to  guard  his  spirit  against  raat 
Sadducee  of  a  brother-in-law,  and  to 
keep  Sarah  vigilantly  from  any  more 
such  stumbling-stones  in  the  good  way 
of  confession. 

The  unfortunate  child,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Elder  Noyse  had  patted  her 
on  the  head,  and  Master  Hawthorne  had 
given  her  sixpence,  did  not  recover  dor 
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iDg  the  whole  day  from  the  domoraliztng 
effects  of  her  forced  abjuration.  Her 
arm,  where  her  inquisitor  had  held  it, 
was  black  and  blue  ;  as  also  were  vari- 
ous tender  places  on  her  back  and 
shoulders.  She  sat  for  hours  at  the 
window,  as  if  watching  for  More ;  and 
on  the  whole  kept  herself  wonderfuDy 
quiet  for  a  person  tormented  of  the  de- 
vil. Once,  it  is  true,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  she  stole  cantioaslj 
into  the  shop  throogfa  the  hwck  door, 
and  told  deacon  Bowson  that  somebody 
in  the  kitchen  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 
He  was  very  busy  hanging  up  poultry 
at  the  time ;  but  imagining  that  the  visit- 
or might  be  some  elder  on  witch  afi&urst 
he  put  on  his  coat,  washed  his  nands, 
and  hurried  into  tlie  house.  No  one 
was  to  be  seen  but  Mrs.  Bowson,  Goody 


Bowson,  Hannah,  and  Sarah.  **  Child," 
said  he,  **  where  is  the  person  who 
wants  me  ?" 

"There  she  is,"  replied  the  imp, 
pointing  to  his  wife.  '*  Mistress  Bowson 
18  always  glad  to  see  you." 

A  good  deal  miffed  at  this  disrespectr 
ful  joke,  the  deacon  got  back  to  the 
shop  just  in  time  to  see  a  lean  dog 
vanishing  out  of  the  front  door  with  one 
of  his  fattest  turkeys.  This  same  trick 
was  repeated  over  and  over  before  night, 
and  alternated  with  others  equally  irre- 
verent and  annoying.  **  Yea,"  said  the 
deacon,  relating  these  manifestations  to 
his  minister,  *'  and  her  whole  carriage 
to  me  is  with  a  sauciness  which  I  am 
not  used  anywhere  to  be  treated 
withal." 

Imposing  deacon,  John  Bowson  ! 


SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 


SINCE  the  Pickwick  Papers,  there 
bus  been  no  such  delightful  reading 
as  the  Journal  of  the  late  Southern 
Convention  at  Savannah.  The  world 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  gentlemen 
who  engaged  with  such  alacritv  in  this 
Reasonable  divertusement,  and  whose  elo- 
quont  naTvet^  equaled  thatof  Snodgrass, 
Tupman,  and  Winkle  in  their  pahniest 
moments.  After  the  grave  excitement 
of  a  presidential  election,  the  conven- 
tion cume  in  as  naturally  as  a  farce  af- 
ter a  drama — Raisinsr  the  Wind,  for 
instance,  after  Old  Heads  and  Yaunr 
Ilea  rts .  The  whole  affair  sprang  out  of 
tho  charity  of  generous  souls  who  wish- 
ed to  give  the  country  a  laugh,  to  treat 
UA  all  to  a  good  Christmas  burlesque,  and 
at«>ne,  by  their  impromptu  perform- 
onco,  for  the  lamentable  absence,  in 
American  amusements,  of  clown,  har- 
lequin, and  pantaloon.  A  chivalrio  pa- 
per, witli  even  more  perception  than  the 
Eatansmll  Gazette^  entered  fully  into 
th«»  Ay  humor  of  the  performance,  and 
announced  that  the  convention  passed 
n'!M>l  lit  ions  which  would  be  reoorded 
and  filed  as  the  basis  of  future  resolu- 
tions at  future  conventions. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  waa 
signal.  We  congratulate  all  the  per- 
fonnort  upon  having  given  the  country 
a  heartier  laugh  than  it  has  enjoyed  for 
many  months.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
th«;  spectacle  was  more  ludicrous  than 
the  actors  themselves  conceived,   and 


the  Pickwick  Club  might  have  learned 
many  a  valuable  lesson  from  its  Savan- 
nah rival.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret 
that  a  distinguished  amateur  clown 
from  Virginia,  whose  ground  and  lofty 
tumblings,  during  the  summer  season, 
had  won  him  such  merited  consideration, 
should  have  been  unavoidably  prevented 
^m  appearing,  by  a  little  job  of  cabi- 
net-work which  he  had  undertaken. 
But  the  country  was  reconciled  to  the 
absence  of  the  South  Carolina  pet, 
knowing  how  exhausted  he  had  been  by 
his  recent  striking  performance  in  that 
absurd  old  farce,  my  Uncle,  in  which 
he  was  so  appropriately  supported  by 
a  collection  of  sticks  from  nis  native 
state.  The  Georgia  bragj^r,  although 
a  good  deal  hackneyed  in  his  part, 
came  in,  toward  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance, with  a  tolerable  ioke,  which  served, 
at  least,  to  show  his  capacity.  But, 
in  general,  the  whole  spectacle  was  of 
the  freshest  character,  scarcely  any  of 
the  actors  having  ever  before  been 
heard  of. 

Of  aU  the  good  jokes  perpetrated  by 
the  Savannah  Piokwiokians,  none  seems 
to  us  more  purely  humorous  than  the 
debate  upon  a  "southern  literature." 
Resolved,  say  these  lovely  wagt*,  that 
there  is  no  southern  literature.  Resolv- 
ed, that  there  ought  to  be  a  southern 
literature.  Resolved,  that  there  shall  be 
a  southern  literature.  Resolved — this 
time    the    delighted    reader    is    sure 
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thoy  are  goin^  to  authorize  W.  Gil- 
more  Sinims,  LL.  D.,  to  construct  a 
soutliorn  literature.  Not  at  all.  The 
very  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  his 
name  is  omitted  altogether,  and 
sundry  other  gentlemen  are  requested 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Dr.  Simms 
is  destined,  this  year,  to  be  a  victim. 
He  went  away  from  New  York  some 
time  since,  and  was  announced  as  a 
martyr  in  some  sympathetic  newspaper. 
But  liere  there  was  a  grave  question — 
whether  the  martyrdom  on  that  occasion 
was  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  pews.  At 
homo,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  deliberately  sacrificed.  It 
is  now  many  years  since  Dr.  Simms 
and  his  writings  have  done  doty — and 
well,  too — as  the  southern  author  and  a 
southern  literature.  If  an  unwary  crit- 
ic ever  chanced  to  suggest  that,  naply, 
**  the  spirit  of  the  free  states  seemed  to  be 
more  conducive  to  literary  affluence  and 
excellence  than  that  of  the  slave  states," 
the  outraged  press  of  the  latter  scofied 
at  him  bitterly,  and  soon  silenced  him 
with  Simms.  And  yet,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  there  is  question  of  creating 
a  southern  literature  upon  the  great 
scale,  by  a  vote  of  the  Savannah  Pick- 
wickians,  the  name  of  W.  Gilmoro 
Simms,  LL.  D.,  is  ruthlessly  omitted ! 

It  appears,  according  to  the  Savannah 
club,  that  neither  English  nor  American 
authors  are  capable  of  producing  this 
**  southern  literature,"  and  for  once  the 
gentlemen  who  want  it  must  turn  to  and 
help  themselves.  One  of  the  practical 
humorists  of  the  club,  a  very  Tracy 
Tupman,  remarked  plaintively — **  They 
had  at  one  time  a  literary  publication  in 
South  Carolina,  but  where  was  it  now  ?" 
and,  having  thus  exposed  the  probable 
success  of  the  efifort  to  establish  a 
*^  southern  literature,"  the  delightful 
Tupman  proceeds  with  the  most  bril- 
liant non  sequitur  upon  record  : 

"  It  was  important  that  tho  South  should 
have  a  literature  of  her  own,  to  defend  her 
prinoipIeH  and  her  rights.  He  thought  they 
could  f;et  text  books  at  home,  without  firoing 
either  to  Old  England  or  to  New  England  for 
thim.  These  resolutions  would  do  no  harm, 
but  he  thought  that,  instead  of  passing  re- 
solves, it  would  be  better  for  each  man  to  de- 
tenninc  hereafter  to  encourage  no  northern 
books  or  papers.  [Applause.]  Let  the  coun- 
try understand y  that  the  South  had  talent 
enmicrh  to  do  anything  that  needs  to  tte  done, 
and  independence  emmgk  to  do  it.  Let  south- 
ern childn-n  be  kept  from  northern  educa- 
tional institutions,  an<l  northeni  instructors  bo 
exelnded  from  the  south.  IjCt  southern  e(d- 
Icgca  and  manufacturing^  establishments  be 


built  up.  A  thousand  commercial  conventions 
would  not  do  as  much  towards  making  the 
south  independent  of  New  England  as  one 
good  college  or  manufacturing  establishment'* 

**  Her  principles  and  her  rights,"  which 
the  southern  literature  is  to  be  establish- 
ed to  illustrate  and  defend,  are,  the  prin^ 
ciple  that  a  man  is  a  thing,  and  the  right 
of  selling  him  and  his  children  into  per- 
petual slavery.  And  with  an  elabora- 
tion of  humor  which  Grimaldi,  not  to 
say  Sam  Weller,  would  have  envied* 
this  good  Tupman  continues — 

"  He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  Europe 
they  could  expect  to  get  text-books  thatwoold 
suit  the  southern  country.  Certainly  not  in 
England.whcre  their  own  language  was  spoken 
and  written.'' 

So  far  Tupman  was  certainly  XK>rreot. 
But  if  he  be  determined  to  look  abroad 
for  the  foundation  of  the  **  southern  lite- 
rature," notwithstanding  that  the  coim- 
try  is  to  take  notice  that  **  the  south  has 
talent  enough  to  do  anything  that  needs 
to  be  done,"  why  should  he  not  look  into 
Russian  or  Turkish  letters  ?  Certainly 
a  judicious  selection  of  works  might  be 
made  from  those  literatures,  wbi(£,  un- 
der the  careful  supervision  and  excision 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
protected  by  the  laws  of  South  Caroli- 
na, Louisiana,  Virginia,  Georgia,  etc^ 
against  education,  might  be  cautiously 
introduced  as  the  nucleus  of  the  enter- 
prise. We  commend  this  suggestion  to 
the  attention  of  the  numerous  gentlemen, 
whom,  as  scholars  and  literary  men,  we 
congratulate  upon  their  appointment,  by 
men  who  find  the  literature  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  not  fit  for  their  pur- 
poses, to 

*'  prepare  such  a  series  of  books  in  every  de 
partment  of  study,  from  the  earliest  prim«r  to 
the  highest  grades  of  literatnre  and  science, 
as  may  »oem  to  them  best  qualified  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  education  or  the  South." 

These  are  the  gentlemen — but  why  did 
not  the  facetious  Tupman,  who  remem- 
bered that  there  **  had  been"  a  literarr 
publication  in  South  Carolina,  recall 
that  there  is  a  literary  man  there,  and 
do  justice  to  the  martyr  Simms  ? — 

"  Profs.  Bledsoe,McGuffey,  of  Va.;  President  • 
Smith,  of  Kandolph  and  Weaver  College,  Va4 
Hon.  Giio.  E.  liadffer,  and  D.  L.  Swam,  of 
N.  C:  Ut.  Rev.  Bishop  Elliott,  and  J.  Hamil- 
ton Cooper,  of  Oa.:  Prof.  John  Ijeoompte,  Bev. 
J.  II.  Thornwell,  Hev.  J.  W.  Miles,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Curtis,  of  S.  C:  President  Tallman,  of  Qa.; 
Dr.  I^cey,  of  N.  C;  Ashb<'l  Smith,  of  Texas ; 
President  Ix>n>rstrett,  of  Miss.;  Dr.  Garland, 
of  Ala.:  Charles  Oayarre,  of  La.;  Dr.  Richard 
Fuller,  of  Ind.;  and  Dr.  Alonxo  CburGh,  of  Qa.% 
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Th<*ro  was  no  08]>ccial  time  mentioned 
in  which  the  southorn  literature  must  be 
complt'tod  by  tbeso  gentlemen ;  and  that 
!!»  a  little  defect  in  the  humor  of  the  joke. 
Why  not  have  resolved,  for  instance, 
that  the  article  must  be  delivered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Pickwickians  at 
Knoxville  ?  But,  meanwhile,  Winkle, 
of  Georgia,  submitted  the  following 
additional  resolution : 

**Ri'*oiri'd,  Tliftt  it  in  reoommpndcd  to  the 
l^'Ciitlatureii  of  tho  sonthorn  utAtos  to  with- 
h<»l<i,  from  all  nchoolit  and  aondoniics  that  use 
Dorthcm  text  bookit  or  cmplov  northern  teach- 
ers, any  portion  of  tho  M.*hool  fund. 

*'Thip,  he  thoa^^ht,  would  be  etrikino^  at  tho 
HMit  of  the  evil ;  but  so  lonjj  as  they  pcnnittod 
northern  * pchool-mamm'  and  schoolteachers 
to  comr  her**,  they  could,  of  course,  Roleot  in- 
jurious books  for  tJieir  scholars.  lie  was  for 
«-X4-Iudiii^  such  pconle  and  their  books  alto- 
pcthiT.     [Applause.] " 

Winklis  of  Georgia,  is  evidently  stem 
hut  sn^iU'ious.  Sagacious,  because,  while 
northfrn  Ixwiks  and  *•  school-marms" 
como  in,  tho  chances  of  the  southern 
litf-rnture  may  languish;  but  stem,  be- 
cause his  method  would  restrict  the 
ri'adifig  public  of  "the  south"  to  that 
literature  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
j'ike.  does  not  yet  exist.  Does  W*^iukle 
mockingly  mean  to  recommend  to  south- 
em  roadors  the  **  literary  publication  " 
which  ''they  had  at  <me  time"  in  South 
Canilina?  He  insisted  that  tho  state 
legislatures  should  exclude  the  "  north- 
em  lit*»rary  publication.s"  which  would 
cons<qu<'ntly  force  into  tho  field  **.tho 
tal<-nt  enougli  to  do  anything,"  to  which 
Tupinaa  gracefully  alluded. 

iiiit  Augustus  Snodgras.<4,  of  South 
r.irolina.  t<Hik  a  bolder  sweep,  and  by 
implication  called  Winkle  and  Tupmun 
pf ns.     Augustus  Snodgrass  said  : 

"  He  was  opposed  to  this  child's  play — 
?h«^f  resolves  not  to  subscribe  to  northern 
I*r!iMi;t.-Als,  or  buy  northern  i;oods.  It  was 
r.'irMii;;  but  a  miwrnblc  nubterfu^^o,  and 
vo-ild  ani'iunt  to  nothinj;  practical.  What- 
(vt^r  p'siilvr's  this  convention  ini^n^ht  adopt, 
*'tii:L(-m  India's  would  continue  to  read  Go- 
'■'  •  *  Li*!y'H  Hook  and  Arthur' n  Home  Maf^a- 
:  ■".  nt»  iiiiitt«T  what  H*»ntimcnts  they  might 
K'ivanr** .  the  ladies  wanted  tlie  fashions-  and 
'^j-.r  hiMipfi,  and  they  would  have  thvm. 
l^.u^'l,r<T.)  They  could  ^et  iIh-'ac  things  at 
:!.•'  imrlh.  but  not  at  the  south.  Nomiern 
j':>i[i««h#»r!«  omploywl  the  talent  of  the  south 
h:i-1  (if  the  whole  country  to  write  for  them, 
iii't  r">ure«l  out  thouHands  annuallv  for  it;  but 
"••.:^i«-rn  men  ex|»oct4.-d  to  ^et  talent  without 
{.'.riiij  f.>r  it.  The  Southern  Qwirtrrlif  Re 
V'-r  and  the  Literary  Mettenger  were  liter- 


ally strucrglinfl^  for  existence,  for  want  of  ma- 
terifd  aid.  Dut  these  journals  were  as  well 
supported  at  the  soutli  as  northern  periodicals 
were.  It  was  not  tho  south  that  built  up 
northern  literature;  tkey  did  it  ihnnselvrt. 
There  was  talent,  and  mind,  and  poetic  ^onius 
enoufifh  in  the  south  to  build  up  a  litera- 
ture of  a  high  order;  but  southern  publish- 
ers could  not  get  money  to  assist  tjiem  in 
their  enterprises,  and,  therefore,  tho  south  had 
no  literature.  Ho  regarded  these  resolutions 
as  mere  child's  play." 

Snodgrass    agrees    with    Tupman*8 
theory  of  **  talent  enough  to  do  any- 
thing,"  by   declaring    that  there   "is 
talent,   and  mind,   and    poetic  genius 
enough  in  the  south  to  build  up  a  litera- 
ture of  a  high  order,"  if  it  wore  only 
encouraged.    The  wag  never  asks  why 
it  is  not  encouraged.     ThQ  droll  Snod- 
grass never  hints  that  there  is  a  choice 
of  mental  as  well  as  other  food,  and  that 
a  man  or  woman,  even  in  »*  tlie  south," 
will  read  what  seems  most  interesting 
and  able.     Tho  Pickwickian  jokers  at 
Savannah  must,  of  course,  have  their 
little  biennial  joke,  but  the  great  laws 
of  nature  will  perversely  continue  to 
operate.     Calhoun's  works,  and  Jeffer- 
son's works,  and  Benton's  works  are 
published  in  the  free  states.    The  works 
of  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  LL.  D.,  are  also 
published   there;  and  we  invite  Tup- 
man's  attention,  and  that  of  the  whole 
club,  to  this  curious  fact,  that  Mr.  De- 
Bow,  who  moved  the  names  of  {he  gen- 
tlemen who  were  to  prepare  a  southern 
literature,  is  himself  the  editor  of  a  re- 
view which  is  printed  in  New  York,*  and 
that  the  first  gentleman  upon  his  list. 
Professor  Bledsoe,  is  also  the  author  of  | 
a  work  designed  to  show  the  great  and  I 
glorious  character  of  human   slavery,  < 
and  that  this  book  is  published  in  Phila- 
delphia.    The  fact   is — whatever    tlie 
joke  may  be — that  where  there  is  a 
large  reading  public,  there  will  be  au- 
thors and  pubhshers.     The  Pickwick- 
ians might  as  well  have  appointed   a  I 
committee  to  secure  summer  m  January,  I 
as  to  create  a  literature.     They  can,  in- 
deed, make  police  regulations.  They  can 
institute  a  vast  censorship,  as  in  Home, 
and  publicly  condemn  and  bam  books. 
And  we  recommend  to  the  joker.s,  as 
a  suitable  candidate  for  grand  inquiju- 
tor  of  this  holy  office  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  any  b<K)k  whic^h  tended  to  dis- 
seminate tne  heresy  of  human  brother- 
hood,  the   superintendent  of  coiiunon 


*  We  wi ah  to  do  no  injustice.    No  names,  either  of  jn-inter  or  publiaber,  appear  upon  the 
llaj^azine.  but  we  have  the  statoment  npoo  good  Authority. 
▼OL.   IX.— 14 
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schools  of  North  Carolina,  who,  in  his 
letter  to  school  committees,  dated  April 
14, 1856,  remarking  upon  certain  school- 
books,  says: 

'*The  hoases  which  pnhlish  these  works 
have  high  national  characters ;  thejr  are  not 
connected  with  the  sectional  a^tations  that 
are  now  having  snch  pernicious  influence,  and 
they  have  manifostea  the  most  enlightened 
andf  liberal  kind  of  enterprise,  by  trying  to 

fromote  their  interests  in  a  wav  to  b^efit  us. 
•  •  ♦  •  I  can,  therefore,  cheerfully 
recommend  them  to  the  patronage  of  our  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  to  their  confidence ;  and,  as  an 
instance  of  the  importance  of  carryin^^  out,  in 
the  selection  of  oooks,  the  suggestions  of 
^oee  who  have  given  anxious  attention  to  the 
whole  subject,  I  may  mention  that  I  knew  a 
merchant  of  our  state  recently  to  purchase 
readers  which  contain  an  article  stronglv  re- 
flecting on  the  south,  and  are  published  by 
bitter  and  bigoted  abolitionists.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  merchant;  he  only  knew  the 
books  were  used  in  his  section,  and,  doubtless, 
had  Uttle  acquaintance  with  their  contents,  or 
with  the  character  of  publishers-^matters  to 
which  I  have  given  special  attention." 

What  thoughtful  tenderness  is  here ! 
The  Hon.  C.  H.  Wiley  does  not  blame 
the  merchant!  Amiable  Hon.  C.  H. 
Wiley !  He  (the  merchant^  only  knew 
the  books  were  used  in  nis  section! 
They  might  have  been  bibles,  not  yet 
purgated  and  prepared  by  the  Hon.  C.  H. 
Wileys.  They  might  have  been  books 
which  said  GU>d  mac^  man  in  his  image ; 
Love  thy  brother  as  thyself;  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by — ^instead  of,  **God 
made  every  man  in  his  image — except 
the  black  man ;  Love  thy  brother  as 
thyself — unless  he  be  a  negro ;  Do  as 
you  would  be  done  by ^  and  you  know, 
Uttle  dears,  if  you  were  Africans,  you 
would  wish  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  to  enjoy 
Christian  privileges.*'  Such  **  readers" 
would  not  be  connected  with  sectional 
agitations,  and  might  supply  a  broad 
foundation  of  the  proper  sentiment  on 
which  to  rear  a  southern  literature.  But 
unless  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wileys  are  suf- 
fered to  bum  and  banish  books  that  are 
written  out  of  **the  south,"  they  will 
pertinaciously  come  in.  Amonff  oth- 
ers, Putnam^  Monthly  will  come  m,  be- 
cause there  are  plenty  of  readers  at 
**  the  south"  who  are  mterested  in  the 
country  and  itd  development,  and  plen- 
ty of  writers  at  the  south  whose  articles 
Maga  is  always  glad  to  publish — if  they 
are  good — and  lioerally  to  pay  for. 

The  chances  of  a  literature  techni- 
cally southern,  that  is,  uninspired  by 
any  spirit  of  liberty,  and  directly  advo- 
cating slavery,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  UoU  that  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wiley, 


whom  we  have  just  quoted,  is  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  North  Carolina 
— that  Professor  Hedrick  was  banished 
from  a  university  in  that  state  last 
summer,  for  saying  what  might  be 
construed  into  a  condenmation  of  the 
system  of  slavery ;  and  that,  in  general^ 
a  man  speaks  and  writes  there  in  nvor  of 
the  natural  freedom  of  man  at  his  peril ; 
and  yet  North  Carolina  is  ^nerally 
considered  as  milder  in  its  feehng  upon 
the  great  question,  than  any  other  of  the 
slave  states.  Mr.  Wiley  says,  tiiat 
**of  the  growing  white  population,  it 
will  not  be  one  in  fifteen,  perhaps,  not 
one  in  twenty,  who  cannot  read  or 
write."  He  allows  that  in  1840,  **  one 
in  every  seven  and  a  half  of  our  adult 
population  oould  not  read  and  write,  of 
whom  every  I  two- thirds  were  women* 
the  mothers,  guardians,  and  first  teach- 
ers of  the  citizens  of  the  state."  If  it 
is  remembered  that  the  white  popolatton 
is  only  two -thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the*  state,  the  ratio  of  people  who  can- 
not read  and  write  is  proportionably 
changed. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  tiie  year  1850, 
there  was  only  one  in  every  446  of  the 
whole  population  who  could  not  read 
and  write ;  and  the  same  number  of  the 
School  Journal,  which  contains  Mr. 
Wiley's  statement,  also  contains  partf 
of  a  '*  Fourth  of  July"  speech  at  Ra- 
leigh, in  which  the  orator  feelingly  says : 
**We  may  deplore  the  overthrow 
of  other  systems ;  we  may  shed  tears 
of  sorrow  and  of  patriotic  anguish  over 
the  disastrous  darkness  whioh,eTen  now, 
seems  to  be  settling  on  the  star  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  yet,  happen  what  mar,  let 
us  be  true  to  ourselves."  And  he  aundet 
to  the  glorious  **  right  of 'free-speech," 
enjoyed  by  the  citicens  of  the  state- 
Professor  Hedrick,  for  ezample^-for* 
getful  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina,  which  set  forth,  oh.  34,  4  74, 
p.  209,  that  a  white  man  may  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  for  attempting  to  teaoh 
any  slave  to  read  or  write. 

Further  than  this,  which  is  unpro- 
mising for  the  number  of  indigenous 
readers — at  least,  for  the  new  sootiieni 
literature — let  the  Savannah  Tapmans 
and  Snodgrasses  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  actual  performance,  in  *'  tiie  sootii,'' 
of  the  **  talent  enough  to  do  an jthing** 
in  the  way  of  a  literature.  Here  is  onr 
contemporaiy  for  December,  1856— the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger..  Its  edi- 
torial appeal  at  the  close  of  tke  yMff 
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rajfl  :  **  The  magazine  has  never  been 
wortliier  of  the  hearty  support  of  the 
southern  public  than  at  present,*'  and 
a^pain  :  '*  The  editor  asks,  with  a  reason- 
able con6denoe,  that  an  augmented 
share  of  southern  patronage  may  be 
granted  to  a  work  which  has,  for  twen- 
ty-two years  vindicated  the  intellectual 
reputation  of  the  southern  people,  and 
upheld  their  social  institutions  under 
every  species  of  assanlt** 

Now,  let  us  see  in  what  manner  this 
number  vindicates  the  intellectual  repu- 
tation of  the  southern  people.  It  has 
six  prose  articles,  one  of  which  is  mere- 
ly an  account  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  painting  of  a  copy  of  **  The 
School  of  Athens,*'  for  the  Virginia 
University,  three  of  the  others  are 
stories  of  the  most  ordinary  lady- 
magazine  character;  and  the  two  pa- 
pers in  the  number  which  have  any 
value  at  all,  are  both  selected  from 
English  publications.  There  are  seven 
poems,  and,  excepting  one  little  son^, 
with  a  French  refrain,  they  are  sudi 
rerne  as  b  easily  written  and  read 
with  difficulty.  This  is  distinctively 
the  southern  magazine.  Does  the  most 
credulous  Pickwickian  believe  that,  if 
the  northern  books  and  periodicals  and 
*' school-marms"  are  banished,  the  de- 
lights of  life  in  slave  regions  will  be- 
come more  patent  T 

We  say  such  things  in  no  possible 
ipirit  of  unkindness  to  our  con- 
temporary, but  that  contemporaiTt 
in  appealing  so  entirely  to  a  **  soum- 
ern.**  rather  than  a  national  or  Ameri- 
can support,  directly  challenges  scru- 
tiny into  its  claims  and  character. 

But  we  have  still  another  specimen 
of  the  **  talent  enough  to  do  whatever 
is  wanted,"  in  the  way  of  **iMB|hem 
literature,'*  and  this  is  purel^^M|th- 
em,"  in  the  most  technical  flM^Blt 
is  a  signal  example  of  that  kind  ^Rer»- 
tore  for  which  Tapmao  need  not  '*  go 
to  Old  or  New  Enffland."  It  is  th«  sort 
which  may  be  fnely  had  when  **  north- 
ern books  or  papers"  are  definitively 
excluded,  and  is  of  the  kind,  in  tM 
words  of  the  resolution,  **  best  quali- 
fied to  elevate  and  purify  the  education 
of  the  south." 

This  is  the  literature  to  dinf  tO|-vhile 
the  weeping  state  of  North  Carolina, 
with  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wiley  at  its  head, 
holding  •  cambrio  handkerchief  to  hia 
eyes,  **  may  deplore  the  overthrow  of 
other  syitems,  and  may  shed  tears  of 


sorrow  and  patriotic  anguish  over  the 
disastrous  darkness  which,  even  now, 
seems  to  be  settling  upon  the  star  of 
Massachusetts."  This  is  the  literature 
which  that  eminent  superintendent  will 
not  "blame"  merchants  for  vending 
sdd  reading.  This  efifort  of  the  **  south- 
em"  genius,  to  which  we  invite  the  at* 
tention  of  the  reader,  is  entitled,  **  The 
Hireling  and  the  Slave:  Chioora,  and 
other  poems.  By  William  J.  Grayson. 
Charleston,  1856."  The  argument  of 
the  poem  is  thus  stated.  The  human 
mind  attends  with  delight : 

"  Slavery  is  that  lyttem  of  labor  which  ez- 
ehaag;es  tnlMisteDce  for  work,  which  seoares 
a  life-maintenanoe  from  the  master  to  the 
•lave,  and  gives  a  life-labor  from  the  slave  to 
the  master.  The  slave  is  an  apprentice  for 
life,  and  owes  his  labor  to  his  master;  the 
matter  owes  support,  during  life,  to  the  slave. 
Slavery  is  the  nefjpno  system  of  labor.  He  is 
lasy  and  imj>rovident  Slavery  makes  all 
work,  and  it  msures  homes,  food,  and  clothing 
for  all  It  permits  no  idleness,  and  it  provides 
for  sickness,  infancv,  and  old  age.  It  allows 
no  tramping  or  sknlking,  snd  it  knows  no  pan* 
perism.'' 

Who  makes  the  slave  **  an  apprentice 
for  life,"  and  by  what  claim,  and  in 
what  manner,  **  he  owes  his  labor,"  the 

Smtle  Grayson  does  not  say  or  sing, 
nt  he  continues : 

"All  Christians  believe  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  directed  by  Providoice  for  wise  and 
good  porposes.  The  coming  of  the  negro  to 
Morth  America  makes  no  exoeption  to  the 
role.  His  transportation  was  a  mde  mode  of 
emigration — the  only  practicable  one  in  his 
oase — not  attended  with  more  wretchedness 
than  the  emigrant  ship  often  ediibits  even 
now,  notwithstanding  the  passenger  law. 
What  the  porpoee  of  his  ooming  b  we  may 
not  presume  to  jndge.  Hot  we  can  see  mocn 
good  alread;|r  resalung  from  it — good  to  the 
negro  in  his  improved  condition ;  to  the  coun- 
try whose  rich  fields  he  has  cleared  of  the 
forest,  and  made  prednctive  in  climates  unfit 
for  the  labor  of  the  white  man ;  to  the  oonti 
nent  of  Africa  in  fbmishing,  as  it  mav  ulti 
mately,  the  only  means  for  civilising  in  peo 
pk." 

Very  **  ultimately,"  we  should  say. 

The  implication  of  this  statement  is, 
that  slavery  is  good  for  the  soul  of  the 
African,  by  opening  to  it  a  chance  for 
the  glorious  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free.  It  is  a  great  Chris- 
tian scheme.  Every  native  African, 
who  absents  himself  nrom  the  slave  bar- 
xaooon,  and  refuses  to  undergo  the 
^  rude  mode  of  emigration  "  to  America 
and  heaven,  deliberately  declines  sal- 
Tation,  and  must,  therefore,  be  saved 
acainst  his  wicked  will.  If  it  is  true 
M  one  Aincan,  it  is  true  of  alL    The 
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slave-trade  is  a  great  missionary  insti- 
tution ;  and  the  genius  of  Christianityv 
having  saved  the  rest  of  the  world, 
finally  in>'ited  Africa  to  sit  down  with 
the  redeemed.  Now  we  wish  to  call 
Tupman's  attention,  and  that  of  the 
gentle  Grayson,  to  the  fact,  that  th^e 
is  a  most  reprehensible  partiality  in  this 
selection  of  candidates  tor  salvation. 

The  present  writer,  **a  northern 
school-marm"  of  an  uncertain  age,  and 
the  gentle  Grayson,  the  bard  of  slavery 
and  salvation,  have  an  equal  right 
to  Christian  privileges — although  the 
school-marm  may  be  deeply  dun  in  her 
color,  and  the  sonof  song  of  that  lovely 
pallor  peculiar  to  the  unmixed  races. 
In  the  same  way  ought  not  the  African, 
whether  young  or  old,  siok  or  well,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  chances  of  Christian- 
ization  ?  Now,  we  protest  it  is  not  so. 
That  eminent  missionary.  Captain  Ca- 
not,  originally  sent  out  by, some  West 
Indian  saints  to  catch  bodies  and  save 
souls  in  Africa,  in  his  work,  describing 
his  experience  in  furthering  the  designs 
of  Providence  upon  the  slave-coast,  re- 
marks: 

"  Upon  one  occasion,  to  mj  great  astonish- 
ment^ I  saw  a  stoat  and  apparently  powerfU 
man,  di»'carded  hy  Ormona  as  utterly  worth- 
less. His  full  mascles  and  sleok  skin,  to  ray 
unpracticcd  eye,  denoted  tho  height  of  rohnst 
health.  Still,  I  was  told  that  ho  had  been 
medicated  for  tho  market  with  bloating^  drags, 
and  sweated  with  powder  and  lemon-jaioe  to 
impoi-t  a  gloss  to  his  skin.  Ormond  remarked 
that  these  jockey-tricks  are  as  common  in 
Afirica  as  amon^  horse-dealers  in  Christian 
lands;  and,  desiring  mo  to  feel  tho  negro's 
pulse,  I  immediately  detected  disease,  or  ex- 
cessive excitement.  In  a  few  days  I  found  the 
poor  wretch,  abandoned  by  his  owner,  a  par- 
aljTzcd  wreck  in  the  hut  of  a  villager  at  Ban- 
galaDg.  When  a  slave  becomes  useless  to  his 
master  in  the  interior^  or  exhibits  signs  of 
failing  consUtution,  he  is  soon  disposed  of  to  a 
peddler  or  broker.  Those  men  call  to  their  aid 
a  quack,  familiar  with  drugs,  who,  for  a 
small  compensation,  undertakes  to  refit  an 
impaired  bod^  for  the  temptation  of  green- 
horns. Sometimes  the  cheat  is  successfully 
cfi'ected :  but  experienced  slavers  detect  it 
readily  by  tho  yellow  eye,  swollen  tongue,  and 
feverish  skin." 

We  put  it  to  all  Christians,  including 
tho  gentle  Grayson,  whether  a  man 
should  lose  his  candidacy  for  Christian 
salvation  merely  because  of  bleating 
drugs  and  sweating  unto  sleekness  with 
lemon-juice  and  gunpowder,  which  can 
but  affect  tho  perishable  body  ? 

We  can  merely  give  an  idea  of  the 
rare  beauty  and  character  of  this  work, 
which  is  entirely  worthy  of  its  inspira- 
tion.   Consider  the  truthfulness  of  this 


picture  of  African  candidates  who  have 
survived  **the  rude  mode  of  emi- 
gration.*' 

"  And  yet  the  life,  so  unassailed  by  care, 
So  blessed  with  moderate  work,  with  ample 

fare. 
With   all   the   good   the    starving    panper 

needs^ 
The  happier  slave  on  each  plantation  leads ; 
Safe    from    harassing    doubts    and   amrnal 

fears, 
He  dreads  no  famino  in  unfruitful  years ; 
If  harvests  fail,  from  inauspicious  skies^ 
The  master's  providence  his  food  supphes ; 
No  paupers  perish  here  for  want  of  bread, 
Or  lingering  live,  by  foreign  bounty  fed ; 
No  exued  trains  of  nomeless  peasants  go. 
In  distant  climes  to  tell  their  tales  of  woe : 
Far  other  fortune,  free  from  care  and  strife. 
For  work,  or   bread,  attends    the    negro't 

life. 
And   Christian    slaves    may    challenge    ■• 

their  own. 
The    blessings    didmed    in   fabled    ttstei 

alone — 
The   cabin   home,  not   oomforttoss   though 

rude, 
Light  daily  labor,  and  abundant  food, 
The  sturdy   health    that    temperate   habits 

yield. 
The  cheerful  song  that  rings  in  everj  field. 
The  long,  loud  laugh,  that  freemen  aelaom 

sharo^ 
Heaven's  boon  to  bosoms  unapproaohed  by 

care, 
And  boisterous  jest  and  humor  unrefined. 
That  leave,  though  rough,  no  painfol  ttiag 

behind; 
While,  nestling  near,  to  bless  their  humUe 

lot, 
Warm  social  joys  surround  the  se^'a  oot, 
The  evening  dance  its  merriment  imparts, 
LoTO,  with   its  rapture,  fills   their  youthful 

hearts. 
And  placid  age,  the  task  of  labor  done. 
Enjoys  the  summer  shade,  the  winter  sun, 
And,  as   through  life  no  'pauper  want  he 

knows, 
Laments  no  poor-house  penance  at  its  ckMe." 

We  invite  the  attention  of  robust 
caipenters,  and  masons,  and  farmers, 
and  laborers  of  every  kind,  whose  mar- 
ket-valot  cannot  be  less  than  $1,500, 
if  thM^'kre  only  black  enough  (the 
statoHMT-Yirginia,  we  believe,  allows  a 
sixtelnth  part  black  blood  to  qmdify 
for  slavery),  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  this  aspect  of  the  Christian  scheme. 

We  cite,  now,  some  toothsome  bits  of 
tho  gentle  Grayson's  milder  and  even 
more  Christian  strain.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  wicked  revilers  of  slavery — bat 
mark  how  tenderly  he  entreats  them: 

"  There,  chief  and  teacher,  Geirit  Smith  ap- 
pears, 
There  Tappan  mourns,  like  Niobe,all  tears, 
Carnage  and  fire  mad  Garrison  invokes. 
And  Iiale,  with  hotter  temper,  smiika  and 

jokes ; 
There  Giddings,  with  the  negro  mania  bit, 
Mouths  and  mistakes  his  rihaldiy  Ibr  wtt, 
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Hui  fnitttan  upocchos  into  market  brinsv, 
Ajid  printA  and  peddles  all  the  paltry  tuingt ;    • 
The  pest  and  scorn  of  legislative  halls, 
Xn  rtilo  restrains  him,  no  difigrace  appalls ; 
Ricked  from  the  House,  the  creature  knowi 

no  pain, 
Bat  crawls,  contented,  to  his  seat  again, 
Wallows  with  Joy  in  slander's  slough  once 

more, 
And  plays  Thenites  happier  than  before ; 
Prompt   from  his  seat — ^en  distant  riota 

need 
The   Senate's    aid— he    flies    with    railway 

speed, 
Uaranj^es,  brags,  bailies,  then  resumes  his 

chair, 
And  wears  his  trophies  with  a  hero's  dr ; 
His  colleagues  scourge  him ;  but  he  shrewdly 

shows 
A  profitable  use  for  whips  and  blows— 
ilis  friends  and  Toters  mark  the  increasing 

score. 
Count  every  lash,  and  honor  him  the  more. 

"There  supple  Sumner,  with  the  negro 
cau^e, 
Plays  the  sly  game  for  office  and  applaus^ 
What  boots  it  if  the  negro  sink  or  swim  t 
He  wins  the  Senate — 'tis  enough  for  him. 
What  though  he  blast  the  fortunes  of  the 

state 
With  fierce  dissension  and  enduring  hate  f 
He  makes  hb  speech,  his  rhetoric  duiplays. 
Trims  the  neat  trope,  and  points  toe  spark;- 

ling  phrase 
With  weu-tumed  period,  fosters  civil  strife, 
And  barters  for  a  phrase  a  nation's  life ; 
Sworn  into  office,  nis  nice  feelings  loathe** 
The  dog-like  faithfulness  that  keeps  an  oath;  • 
For  rales  of  jight  the  silly  crowd  may  bawl, 
His  loftier  spirit  scorns  and  spurns  them  all ; 
He   heeds  nor  eourt's  decree   nor  Qospel 

light, 
What  Sumner  thinks  b  right  alone  is  right. 
On  this   sound  maxim  sires  and  sons   pro> 


Changed  in  all  else,  but  still  in  this  agreed : 
The  sunes  all  slavers,  the  hamaner  son 
Canes  the  trade,  and  mourns  the  mischief 

done. 
For  gold  they  made  the  negroes  slaves,  and 

he. 
For  fame  and  office,  seeks  to  set  them  free ; 
Self  still  the  end  in  which  their  creeds  unite. 
And   that  which  serves  the  end  is  always 

right 

**  There  Greeley,  grieving  at  a  brother's 
woe, 
Suits  with  impartial  spite  on  friend  and  foe ; 
Ills  negro  griefs  and  sympathies  produce 
Nu  nobler  fruits  than  mauce  and  abuse; 
To  each  fanatical  delusion  prone, 
lie  damns  all  creeds   ana   parties  but  his 

own, 
l!rawlB,  with  hot   seal,  fur  every  fool   and 

knave, 
The  furt*i^  felon  and  the  skulking  slave ; 
Kvcfj  Chaplin,  sneaking  from  his  Jail,  re- 

r#»ives 
TLe  Tribune's  njrmpathy  for  punifihe<l  thieves, 
An<l  taction's  fiercest  rabble  always  find 
A  kiudnxi  nature  in  thoTribuiie't<  uiiiid ; 


Beady  eaeh  fririous  unpulse  to  obey, 
He  raves  and  ravens  like  a  beast  olt  prey. 
To  bloody  ovtrage  stimulates  his  frientu, 
And  fires  the  Capitol  for  party  ends. 

*'  lliere,  Seward  smiles  the  sweet  perennial 
smile, 
Skilled*in  the  tricks  of  subtlety  and  guile ; 
The  slyest  schemer  that  the  worid  e'er  saw ; 
Peddler  of  sentiment  and  patent  law ; 
Readv  for  fee  or  faction  to  display 
His  skill  in  either,  if  the  practiee  pay. 
But  void  of  all  that  makes  the  Crank  and 

brave, 
And  smooth,  and  soft,  and  crafty  like  the 

slave ; 
Soft  as  Couthon  when,  versed  in  civil  strife. 
He  sent  his  daily  victims  to  the  knife. 
Women   proscribed  with  calm   and  gentle 

grace, 
And  murdered  mildlv,  with  a  sauling  face : 
Parental  rule  in  youth  be  bravely  spurned. 
And  higher  law  with  bovish  wit  discerned ; 
A  village  teaeher  then,  his  style  betrays 
The  pedant  practice  of  those  learned  days. 
When  boys,  not  demagogues,  obeyed  his 

nod. 
His  higher  law  the  tear-compelling  rod ; 
While  Georgia's  guest,  a  pleasant  life  he 

led. 
And  slavery  fod  him  with  her  savory  bread. 
As  now  it  helps  him,  in  an  ampler  way. 
With  spells  and  ohanns  that  uctious  hordes 

ob^. 

"There  Stowe,  with  prostitated  pen,  as- 
sails 
One  half  her  ooantry  in  malignant  tales ; 
Careless,  like  TroUope,  whether  truth  she 

tells^ 
And  anxious  only  how  the  libel  sells, 
To  slander's  mart  she  furnishes  supplios, 
And  feeds  its  morbid  appetite  for  hes 
On  fictions  fasluoned  with  maUdoas  art, 
The  venal  pencil,  and  malignant  heart. 
With  fact  olstorted,  inference  ansouna, 
Creatares  in  fiuioy.  not  in  natare  founa — 
Chaste  quadroon  virgins,  saints  of  sable  hue: 
Martjrrs,  than  sealons  Paul  more  tried  ana 

trae, 
Demoniac  masters,  sentimental  slaves. 
Mulatto  cavaliers,  and  Creole  knaves — 
If  ousters  each  portrait  drawn,  each  story  told ! 
What  then  f    The  book  may  bring  its  weight 

inffold; 
Enough  I  upon  the  crafty  rule  she  leans. 
That  makes  the  purpose  Justifv  the  means. 
Concocts  the  venom,  ana,  witn  eager  gaze, 
To  Glasgow  flies  for  patron,  pence,  andpraise. 
And  for  a  slandered  country  finds  rewards 
In  smiles  or  sneers  of  duchesses  and  lords. 

**  For  profits  and  applauses  poor  as  these, 
To  the  false  tale  she  adds  its  falser  Keys 
Of  gathered  slanders — her  ignoble  aim, 
Witn  foes  to  traffic  in  her  country's  shame. 


A  moral  scavenger,  with  greedy  eye. 
In  social  ills  her  coarser  labors  lie ; 
On  fields  where  vice  eludes  the  light  of  day, 
She  hunts  up  crimes  as  beagles  hunt  their 
prey; 


•  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog  thnt  he  phould  do  this  thing  T"~Mr.  Sumner's  answer,  when  asked 
wlj'th'T  ho  would  obey  the  CunsL'tutiou  as  interpreted  by  the  authorities  of  the  country. — 
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Gleans  every  dirty  nook — the  felon's  jail, 
And  hangman's  mem'ry,  for  detraction's  tale, 
Snuffs  np  pollution  witn  a  pious  air, 
Colleotf  a  rumor  here,  a  slander  there ; 
With  hatred's  ardor  gathers  Newgate's  8i>oils, 
And  trades  for  gold  the  garbage  of  her  toils. 

"  In  sink  and  sewer  thus,  with  searching  eye. 
Through  mud  and  slime  unhappy  wretches 

In  fotia  puddles  dabble  with  delifi^t. 
Search  every  filthv  gathering  of  tne  mgfat ; 
Fish  from  its  depths,  and  to  the  spacious  bag 
Convey  with  care  the  black,  polluted  rag ; 
With  reekin{|[  waifs  secure  the  nightly  bed, 
And  turn  theur  noisome  stores  to  daily  bread." 

With  this  chivalric  burst  of  the  eentle 
Grayson,  we  leave  that  pleasing  Bard. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  *'  south- 
ern literature"  that  is  intended  in  the 
elaborate  joke  of  the  Pickwiokians  at 
Savannah.  The  simple  truth  was  stated 
by  Snodgrass.  Pubhshers  at  the  north 
pay  liberally,  and  therefore,  the  books 
that  are  written  at  *'  the  south"  are 
not  published  there.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  free  spirit  of  the  north  en- 
courages and  rosters  every  kind  of 
mentcd  development ;  and,  as  one  of  the 
instinctive  convictions  of  the  human 
mind  is,  that  men  are  bom  free,  wherever 
it  is  a  crime  to  say  so  there  will 
never  be  any  literature,  and  publishers 
and  authors  will  be  few,  poor,  and 
unknown.  Those  Savannah  wags  knew 
it  as  well  as  anybody.  It  is  litera- 
ture itself  they  oppose.  The  poor 
dear  *'  south,"  of  which  the  club  take 
such  care,  is  full  of  readers.  Those 
readers  may  deplore  what  they  call  the 
eternal  agitation  of  the  great  question ; 
but  they  must  also  see  that,  as  it  will 
be  agitated  until  it  is  settled,  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  it,  and,  m  their 
magazine  reading,  omit  such  articles  as 
this,  and  enjoy  such  as  precede  and 
follow  it  They  must  dine,  although 
there  be  a  skuU  on  the  tMe,  They 
must  read  what  the  authors  of  our  time 
and  of  all  time  write,  and  they  know  very 
well  that  all  the  greatest  men  have  been 
lovers  and  laureates  of  liberty.  If  the 
condition  of  the  perpetuity  of  slavery 
were  that  **  the  south"  should  feed 
upon  such  literature  as  may  be  called, 
in  Tupman's  sense,  "southern" — the 
harpin^s  of  the  gentle  Grayson,  for 
example — slavery  would  be  abolished 
to-morrow.  We  observe  that  some 
southern  newspaper  shakes  the  whip 
over  the  head  of  Willis,  because  that 
gentleman  said  he  should  vote  for  Fre- 


mont, and  announces  that  his  pen  has 
lost  its  charm  for  southern  minds. 
But,  if  that  were  so,  it  is  high  time  for 
Professor  Bledsoe  &  Co.  to  ^  to  work ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  m  the  mind 
of  every  intelligent  southern  reader 
that  the  literature  of  this  country  cares 
no  longer  to  duck,  and  oomptiment,  and 
omit,  but  will  speak  louder  and  loader 
every  day,  directly  and  indirectly, 
against  human  slavery.  The  first 
proper  novel  in  American  literature, 
*'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  is  the  greatest 
literary  protest  against  it.  That  novel 
is  scarcely  six  years  old,  and  it  strikes 
the  key-note  of  a  strain  that  will  not 
cease.  The  whole  spirit  of  modem 
literature  is  directly  humane.  There 
are,  therefore,  but  three  ways  open  to 
Tnpman  6c  Co. — ^first,  to  give  up  read- 
ing altogether;  second,  to  read  a  nnmane 
literature,  which  is,  in  its  very  essence, 
anti- slavery;  or,  third,  to  insist  that  the 
**  talent  enough  to  do  what  is  wanted" 
shall  begin  to  do  it. 

We  speak  for  the  literatuie  of  the 
country  when  we  say  it  no  loneer  in- 
tends to  shiver  and  turn  pale  ^en  it 
speaks  of  **  the  south"  or  southern  in- 
stitutions. It  will  treat  them  as  it  treats 
"  the  north"  and  northern  institatioas. 
That  is  to  say,  it  will  honor  the  hoBor- 
able,  and  scorn  and  satirise  what  is 
mean.  It  will  treat  slavery  as  a  great 
moral,  social,  and  political  bUgfat.  It 
will  point  to  "  southern  literatnrev''  and 
laws,  and  education,  as  illustratioiui  of 
the  truth  of  what  it  says.  Tapman 
BBjSf  *' Southern  men  ought  to  atop 
their  subscriptions"  to  our  pea-green 
Maga.  Tapman  is  a  droU  Piokwiok- 
ian.  Does  he  suppose  that  oar  readeiSt 
who  live  in  slave  states,  neoessarily  con- 
sider slavery  sacred,  and  will  oontent 
themselves  with  reading  the  gentle 
Grayson?  They  must  have  the  best 
in  the  market  for  their  money.  Men 
in  slave  states  send  us  valaable  articles* 
They  write  well,  and  like  to  read  what 
is  well  written.  Go  to,  Tapman !  yon 
are  speaking  in  a  purely  Pickwickian 
sense  when  yoa  say  we  traduoe  **  the 
south."  Is  **the  south,"  slavery! 
We  do  speak  ill  of  slavery,  and  we 
shall  often  do  so.  We  shoot  jfblly  as  it 
files,  and 'Wherever  it  files,  and  wher- 
ever it  perches.  And  if  folly  bloats 
into  crime  or  fuddles  into  fary,  we  shall 
still  shoot  away. 
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▲  MBXICAir     LXTXEATURB     AMD     BBPXIMTS 


^Lori  (Hftrper  k  Brothers)  li  out  of 
the  liTeliMlMid  mott  spArkling  of  the  Uto. 
hooki  of  traTeL  Half  of  the  yolame,  ud 
the  beet  hiOf,  k  deroted  to  life  in  Parii, 
and  Of  crilowe  with  ihrewd  and  lyini^thetie 
obeerration  and  eriUo&na  of  French  eha^ 
aeter  and  hahiti.  The  title  of  the  book 
eipreaMS  the  gilded  mrfMe  of  thingi  which 
if  moel  obviooa  to  erery  ipeetator,  and 
which  the  anthor  occasionally  pierces  to 
show  ns  that,  after  all,  it  is  onlj  tfW,  and 
that  the  smile  is  not  a  rose,  bat  a  bit  of 
scented  mnslin.  There  is  thos  a  Und  of 
philoeophy  in  the  book,  not  obtmsiTe, 
hardij  intentional,  hot  which  redeems  it 
from  being  pore  persiflage.  The  anther  is 
himself,  CTidently,  one  of  the/aniefM  liorle. 
He  qwaks  familiarly  of  Oregon,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  New  Orleans,  showing 
that  he  is  nooockney-critic  The  cockn^y^ 
critics,  indeed,  haTc  no  mercy  at  hishandSL 
The  silly  Frenchmen  and  women,  who  haTO 
written  sOly  little  books  aboqt  this  coun- 
try, are  pleasantly  quitted  and  roasted. 
Especially,  perhaps,  onr  old  friend  Ltei 
BeanTallet,  tragedian,  whoee  mission  it 
was  to  introdnce  Rachel  and  Racine  to  the 
Clioctaws  of  Broadway,  and  whose  great 
national  drama  of  Voahmgtm  was  not  per- 
IbrsMd,  is  treated  quite  without  ceremony 
by  oar  anthor.  Why,  then»  we  must  ask, 
with  this  clear  perception  of  tlie  absurdity 
of  the  amiable  Ltai,  why  did  tlie  anthor 
of  Dori  condescend  occasionally  to  become 
a  BeanTallet  himself  T  His  phUoeophising 
about  the  slavery  question  is  as  wise  as 
that  of  tlie  tragedian  upon  American  lilb 
and  society.  His  argument  is,  that  since 
immediate  emancipation  would  be  disas- 
troQS,  and  since  he  belieTcs  the  slave  to  be 
flu  and  JoUy,  while  he  thinks  the  European 
laborer  is  not,  tktrrfort,  althou^  slaTeiy 
be  "*  abstractly  wrong,''  it  is  much  better 
te  tlie  slare  to  remain  a  sUre.  If  the 
question  were  one  of  pork,  the  argument 
of  fatness  would  be  good.  But  our  author 
forgets  that,  amid  all  the  inefllibie  twaddle 
about  the  beneflt  of  brioging  the  African 
to  this  country,  and  the  general  beatifying 
influence  of  slayery,  the  fact  is,  that  not  a 
single  law  in  a  single  state  provides  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  in  proper- 


tion  as  he  emerges  from  his  African  bar- 
barism ;  but|  on  the  contrary,  laws  are  ex- 
pressly enacted  forbidding  lliM  education, 
and,  oonsequentty,  perpetuating  his  bar- 
barisHL  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  humor, 
like  our  author,  should  have  fsiled  to  see 
this  extravagant  practical  Jest  He  fsUs 
into  the  same  error  as  the  Reverend  Irenmw 
Prime,  who  published  two  dreadfully  dull 
books  of  foreign  travel,  a  year  or  two  since, 
which  were  most  Justly  condemned  in  theee 
pages.  We  beg  pardon  of  Ihri,  for  even 
hinting  that  so  sooculent  a  dish  resembles^ 
in  any  degree,  so  dry  a  one ;  hot  when  the 
author  speaks  of  the  sad  Bmropean  laborer 
and  the  gay  American  slave,  he  is  only 
echoing  the  emotion  of  the  Reverend 
Iren«as  Prime,  who,  seeing  women  at  work 
in  the  fleld,  instantly  thanked  God  that 
women  did  not  work  in  American  fields 
and  exclaimed  that  such  a  state  of  things 
was  quite  as  bad  as  American  slavery.  Is 
it  any  Justiflcation  of  wrong  In  oAe  place 
that  there  is  also  wrong  in  another?  Is  it 
any  more  agreeable  to  break  your  leg  be- 
cansryour  cousin  broke  his  armt  There 
is  an  endless  stampede  of  the  candidates 
from  this  Christian  opportnnity,  called 
slavery,  and,  while  we  write,  the  region  in 
which  it  exists  trembles  with  terrible  doubt, 
like  a  city  upon  a  volcano.  It  is  not  difll- 
cult  for  a  gentleman,  wlio  studies  the  dori 
aspect  of  the  world,  to  enjoy  gilding,  and 
to  ssy,  as  hstpSannterson,  ^  Come,  let  us  be 
fat  and  Jolly.  You,  my  dear  Cuflhe,  are  no 
worse  off  than  many  other  men.  Think 
what  yon  might  have  been  had  you  and 
yoqr  ancestors  staid  in  Africa.  Now,  you 
are  sold,  and  your  wife  and  children— yoa 
are  made  a  thing,  by  law,  and  have  no  in- 
terest in,  or  right  to,  your  own  labor,  and 
so  will  it  be  with  your  children  forever 
and  ever,  world  without  end.  But  then, 
if  Providence  allots  yoor  Christian  educa- 
tion to  the  state  of  Louiriana,  you  shall 
have  one  barrel  of  Indian  com  and  a  pint 
of  salt  per  month ;  and,  if  you  don't  get  it, 
your  oath  is  not  valfd  against  your  master , 
if  in  North  Carolina,  you  shall  have  a 
quart  of  com  per  day—jim  Incky  dog  t — 
you  may  also  be  *  moderately  corrected,' 
and,  if  you  resist,  you  may  be  put  to  deatlr ; 
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and,  above  all,  yoa  shall  not  be  taught  to 
read,  bat  jou  shall  enjoy  the  glorious  pri- 
yileges  of  the  Gospel.  Come,  therefore, 
my  black  brother,  let  us  rejoice  together 
that  women  do  not  work  in  American 
fields.'^  This  is />or^  with  a  witness.  But 
the  author  chooses  to  philosophize  in  this 
way,  and  so  we  must  needs  criticise.  If 
the  poor  gilding  at  home  can  thus  decei\«e 
him,  the  reader  instinctively  becomes  a 
little  skeptical  of  his  foreign  criticism. 
But  the  same  reader  cannot  fail  to  enjoy 
the  spirit  and  humor  of  the  book — a  humor 
which  is  never  forced,  but  genial  and  gush- 
ing, with,  an  occasional  strain  of  tender 
sentiment,  not  unlike  Sterne.  Had  the 
author  given  his  work  a  more  narrative 
form,  and  treated  his  material  more  artist- 
ically, BorS  would  have  been  a  more  per- 
manent addition  to  onr  literature  of  travel 
than  it  is  now  likely  to  become. 

— ^The  name  of  Henbt  T.  Tucxerman  is 
justly  conspicuous  in  our  literature;  but 
by  nothing  has  Mr.  Tuckerman  more  justly 
deserved  his  distinction  than  by  the  volume 
of  Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical  (Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co.),  which  has  just  been 
issued  in  a  style  worthy  its  merits.  They 
are  what  they  are  called — studies  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  those  who  have  always  remarked 
Mr.  Tuckern&an's  peculiar  power  of  analy- 
sis and  statement,  his  calm  and  well- 
balanced  discrimination,  eulogistic  without 
extravagance,  and  critical  without  bitter- 
ness, will  find  the  present  volume  an  en- 
during monument  of  his  characteristic 
talent.  It  is  a  gallery  of  Interesting  por- 
traits, thirty  in  number ;  and  the  subjects 
are  chosen  with  a  happy  variety,  which 
shows  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  author's 
studies  and  sympathies,  iqjieed,  every- 
thing from  Mr.  Tuckerman's  pen  has  the 
air  of  fine  scholarship  and  affectionate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  literature.  His 
style  is  simple  and  transparent.  It  is  the 
essay  style— the  manner  of  a  man  whose 
early  loves  and  later  approval  linger  with 
the  Spectator  and  the  London  wits.  But 
this  preference  by  ho  means  excludes  from 
his  appreciation  the  highly-colored  rhetoric 
of  other  times  and  manners.  Our  author's 
mind  is  eminently  judicial.  His  judgments 
are  just,  whatever  the  age  or  character  of 
the  subject  before  him.  All  these  remarks 
are  illustrated  in  the  Biographical  Ef«ays» 
the  latest,  and,  we  think,  the  best  of  Mr. 
Tuckerman's  books.    Our  readers  will  dis- 


cover that  they  have  met  some  of  these 
essays  before.  No  student  of  English  litera- 
ture will  have  forgotten  the  paper  in  the 
North  American  Review  upon  Laurence 
Sterne,  which,  appearing  so  soon  after 
Thackeray's  delineation  of  the  famous  sen- 
timentalist, took  a  different  view,  with  ai 
much  force  and  skill  as  Thackeray  gave  to 
his  trenchant  and  amusing  portraiture- 
Thackeray's  object  was  to.  show,  at  -one 
stroke,  the  peculiar  significance  of  Sterne 
in  English  literature,  which  is  an  inherent 
necessity  of  a  lecture,  and  of  the  end  Thack- 
eray had  in  view.  But  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment creates,  necessarily,  an  appearance 
of  iigustice.  It  is  true,  indeed  ;  bat  then 
other  things  are  true,  also.  Mr.  Tucker- 
man's essay  contemplates  the  particnlar, 
as  well  as  the  general,  truth ;  and  the 
greater  detail  is,  therefore,  a  greater  valae. 
His  estimate  of  Southey,  too,  is  the  best 
we  know.  It  gives  a  very  clear  and  Teiy 
complete  view  of  his  life,  talent,  and  per- 
formance. We  may  say  the  same  of  the 
papers  upon  Lord  JeflS*ey  and  Jenny  Llnd* 
Indeed,  we  have  found  them  all  slngnlarlj 
graphic  and  entertaining— for  tbej  are 
biographical  as  well  as  critical— the  ma- 
terial being  so  wisely  mingled  that  the 
attention  is  constantly  allured  and  begailed 
from  page  to  page.  We  cannot  omit  to 
notice  the  tone  of  sincerity  and  modeetj 
which  pervades  the  work.  It  !•  hard  to 
sketch  character  without  flippancy.  Even 
Macaulay  is  brilliantly,  and  Carlyle  saTtge- 
ly,  uigust.  The  one  must  sparkle,  tlie 
other  loves  an  Olympian  sneer.  And  eo 
of  the  smaller  critics,  according  as  thej 
call  one.  or  the  other  master.  Bat  Mr- 
Tnckerman's  sketches  are  not  the  leiSTlvid 
because  they  are  simple  and  modest.  Tbej 
are  like  an  introduction  to  celebrities  by  % 
gentleman,  and  not  by  a  chaasenr  or  a  re- 
cluse. 

— A  book  has  lain  upon  onr  table  for  % 
month  or  two,  which  is  not  for  a 
but  for  all  seasons ;  not  only  for  all 
of  the  year,  but  for  all  moods  of  the  mind* 
Selections  from  books  are  here  fometlmas 
called  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  more 
and  more  a  necessary  one.  '*  Come,  now, 
show  me  your  best  pictures,"  says  the  con- 
noisseur to  the  art-collector,  in  Goethe's 
'^  Essays  upon  Art."  And  who,  if  he  wished 
to  see  something  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  Turner,  and  had  but  a  day  in  Lon- 
don, would  not  willingly  confide  himself  to 
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Rnskin,  and  look  at  what  that  critic  desig- 
nated, and  knew  that  he  had  Been  Turner? 
Now,  our  chances  of  reading,  among  all 
the  books  and  in  all  the  libraries,  are  bat  a 
daj  in  London.  Of  all  the  men  who  hare 
libraries  of  a  thousand  books,  how  manj 
have  read  them  all  ?  How  many,  ereo  of 
those  who  have  a  tme  scholarly  love  of 
leturs,  do  not  buy  many  and  many  a 
famous  book,  and  pat  it  upon  the  shelves, 
against  that  happy  millennial  day,  when 
they  shall  read  all  they  wish  to  read  7  In 
the  degree  of  the  impossibility  of  reading 
all  the  good  books,  even,  is  the  yalae  of  a 
work  which  collects  the  best  things  from 
many  good  ones,  and,  with  the  skill  of  the 
aeleotion,  inspires  perfect  confidence  in  the 
taste  of  the  compiler,  so  that  the  work  be- 
comes a  collection  of  choice,  and  not  of 
chance,  extracts.  Sadi,  among  all  similar 
books,  is  eminently  Seed  Grainy  for  Thought 
and  DUcuuion.  A  compilation.  By  Mrs. 
Anna  C.  Lowkll,  aathor  of  **  Theory  of 
Teaching,"  **  Thoogbts  on  the  Edacation 
of  Girls,''  etc.  (Ticknor  &  Fields).  It  is  in  < 
two  neat  volumes,  which  contain  nothing 
paltry,  or  pretty,  or  sentimental,  but  are 
fall  of  the  truest  and  most  beautifal  things 
of  the  wisest  men.  We  have  but  one  little 
fault  to  find,  and  that  is,  that  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  not  placed  against  the  titles 
of  the  extracts,  in  the  index.  But  this  is  a 
imall  defect  In  a  work  so  valuable  upon 
the  table  of  the  many  cultivated  and  ao- 
complished  persons  who  have  small  oppor- 
tnnity  of  reading,  but  who  wish  sometimes 
to  see  a  pearl,  to  remind  them  that  they 
once  sailed  the  Persian  Gulf. 

—Our  poets  are  winter-birds,  and  burst 
into  song  with  the  coming  of  snow.  A 
silent  chorus  of  them  sit  patiently  at  onr 
Bide.  Patience,  still,  poets  I  There  is  a 
more  terrible  critic  than  we,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  all  of  us,  night  and  day.  The 
race- course  of  literature  is  like  the  bridge 
in  Mirza*s  dream — the  blithe  figures  are 
forover  disappearing,  silently  going  under. 
Not  the  hottest-pressed  paper,  not  the  an- 
tiquei<t  t jpo,  not  the  comcliest  binding,  not 
CTCQ  Hie  cheapest  price  avails  to  save  us. 
We  write  our  books  and  print  them ;  our 
chrr-rful  companion  prophesies  for  us  fame 

and  immor ;  pop!  the  trap  slidog,  and  we 

arc  gone  before  his  sentence  is  ended.  This 
If,  perbapf*,  not  the  liveliest  exordium  for 
the  poet?,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  say  a 
word.     But,  considering  Mirza's  dream, 


ought  we  to  trust  onrselves  to  say  so  long  a 
word  as  immortality  7  Mr.  Josuh  Qunccr, 
the  author  of  **  Lyteria,"  grandson,  as  we 
learn,  of  the  old  man  eloquent,  has  written 
ChaneUt  (Ticknor  &  Fields).  The  subject 
is  classicaL  It  concerns  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  title  of  the  poem  is  the 
name  of  the  physician.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  Becker's  '<  Charioles"  has  given  the 
name  another  kind  of  familiarity.  This 
drama  is  a  good  academic  exercise,  but  not 
much  of  a  poem.  Talfourd's  **  Ion"  was  the 
best  specimen  of  this  style  of  performance, 
and  that  is  poor  enough.  Talfourd  and 
Mr.  Quincy  are  modern  men—why  should 
they  write  upon  ancient  suljects,  in  an 
ancient  way,  except  to  show  how  skillfully 
tkey  can  do  it  T  If  you  have  strength  in 
your  arms,  it  is  a  pity  to  expend  it  upon 
climbing  poles,  with  nothing  at  the  top. 

— Andrij  a  tragedy  in  five  actSt  by  W.  TV. 
Lord  (Charles  Scribner),  is  a  very  different 
drama,  both  in  tqplc  and  treatment,  from 
Mr.  Quincy*s.  It  was  the  great  misfortune 
of  Mr.  Lord,  npon  his  first  essay,  several 
years  since,  to  be  prematurely  praised. 
Before  his  book  of  poems  was  published,  it 
was  announced  that  a  new  American  poet 
had  been  bom.  But  fiune  cannot  be  ante- 
dated, and  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Lord  were 

about  to  disappear  before  his  immor 

had  fkirly  ^n  pronounced. 

In  the  thin,  handsome  volume  before  ns, 
he  now  presents  grave  claims.  The  at- 
tempt is  certainly  aodacious,  to  treat  a  fa- 
miliar incident  of  onr  revolutionary  his- 
tory as  Shakespeare  treated  the  story  of 
Othello  and  the  history  of  Queen  Catha- 
rine. Mr.  Lord  does  not  enter  upon  the 
task  blindly  or  inconsiderately.  He  ac- 
knowledges, in  Ids  preface,  the  obvious 
difflcalty.  Bnt  he  declares  that  neither 
«  rhyme  nor  reason  forbid  that  dramatio 
verse  should  now  approach  as  near  to  our 
spoken  language,  as  it  did  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  to  a  now  obsolete  but  then  fkmi- 
liar  diction."  A  poet  should  never  write 
a  preface  involving  a  theory ;  for  the 
proof  of  his  theory  and  its  illustration 
necessarily  lie  in  the  performance.  If  that 
be  good,  there  is  no  need  of  saying  upon 
what  principles  it  was  wrought.  If  it  be 
bad,  the  principle  remains  undetermined. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Lord  has  told  the  story 
of  Andr^  with  interest  and  force.  Ilis 
poem  has  fine  lines  ;  it  is  clear  and  conti- 
nuous, but  it  gives  the  tale  no  dignity  or 
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grandeur  that  it  had  not  before,  and,  as  a 
drama,  it  is  fanltj,  becaase  the  chief  inter- 
est is  not  in  the  hero,  Andr^,  bat  in  Ar- 
nold, the  betrayer.  The  character  of 
Arnold  is  well-conceived,  and  developed 
with  power ;  bat  Andr^,  whose  interest  in 
history  is  an  interest  of  sitaation  more 
than  of  character,  has  obviously  not  the 
stuff  for  the  hero  of  a  drama.  Mig'or 
Andr^  was  a  gallant  youth,  who  lived  and 
died  a  gentleman.  His  story  is  one  of  the 
sad  episodes  that  occur  in  all  wars ;  but 
his  situation,  however  sad,  is  never  really 
tragic.  His  fate  is  exterior  to  himself,  not 
evolved  from  his  character.  Had  this 
been  so,  the  author  himself  could  not  have 
suffered  the  drama  to  continue  after  the 
death  of  Andr^,  which  is  its  natural  end. 
The  poet,  in  fact,  follows  the  truer  dra- 
matic development  of  the  tale,  and  leads 
us  on  to  the  proper  culmination  of  the 
circumstances,  which  is  not  the  death  of 
the  lesser  man— that  being  only  an  event 
— but  the  consummation  of  the  dishonor 
of  Arnold,  the  stronger  agent 

— By  the  side  of  the  two  slight  volumes 
of  Mr.  Quincy  and  Mr.  Lord,  stand  two 
goodly  books,  Plays  and  Poemt^  by  Geobob 
H.  BoKEB  (Ticknor  &  Fields).  Mr.  Boker's 
is  no  new  name  in  our  literature,  and  his 
reputation,  as  the  most  fertile  and  success- 
ful of  American  dramatists,  is  already  es- 
tablished. We  are  glad  that  he  has  col- 
lected his  works  into  so  handsome  a  form, 
and  that  his  literary  claims  may  thus  be 
properly  asserted.  If  the  theory  of  the 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  be  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Boker  has  not  erred  in  his  choice 
of  suljects  for  his  various  dramas.  He 
has  net  hesitated  to  go  to  the  same  historic- 
al sources  even  at  which  Shakespeare 
drank,  and  in  his  Anne  Boleyn  restores  to 
us  again  the  court  and  the  circumstance 
of  Henry  YUI.,  while  in  Franuaca  da  Rimi- 
ni we  trench  upon  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  the  great  Tuscan.  All  these  dramas — 
and  they  are  six  in  number — seem  to  us 
written  with  consummate  ability.  The 
plot  is  always  precise  and  well  developed, 
the  characters  dramatic  and  consistent, 
the  costume  and  the  accessories  of  circum- 
stance, the  details  of  local  and  contempo- 
rary knowledge,  remarkably  affluent  and 
accurate.  The  plays  have  the  full  flavor 
of  the  old  drama,  and  the  author  may 
fairly  be  ranked  in  the  best  school  of  dra- 
matists.   Mr.  Boker's  poetry  is  all  marked 


bjr  a  dry,  fibrous  strength,  which  is  very 
unusual,  and  has  little  sympathy  with  the 
current  manner  of  the  time.  Sympathetio 
study  of  a  sturdier  literary  epoch  may 
thus  have  left  its  mark  upon  him,  but  the 
tendency  to  that  epoch  was,  of  course,  in 
his  nature.  This  manly  tone  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  characteristics  of  Mr.  Boker'i 
muse.  It  gives  a  kind  of  marrowy  sweet- 
ness to  his  verse,  besides  inspiring  a  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  poet.  No  man 
interested  in  our  literature  will  fail  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  these  poems  and 
dramas,  of  which,  in  illustration  of  what 
we  have  said,  we  can  only  find  room  for 
this  sonnet : 

**Not  when  the  bozom  form,  which  nature 
wears, 
Is   fragrant  with  the  lusty  warmth  of 
spring. 
Nor  when  hot  summer,  sunk  with  what  she 
bears, 
Lies  panting  in  her  flowery  offering ; 
Nor  yet  when  dnsky  autumn  sadlv  lares 
In   tattered    garb,  through   wni<di  the 
shrewd  winds  sing. 
To  bear  her  treasures  to  the  griping  snares 
Hard  winter  set  for  the  poor  bankrupt 
thing; 
Not  even  when  winter,  heir  of  all  the  year. 
Deals,  like  a  miser  round  his  niggard 

boardj 
The   brunming   plenty  of   his  Insoious 
hoard; 
No,  not  in  nature,  change  she  howsoe'er, 
Can  I  find  |>erfeot  ty])e  or  worthy  peer 
Of  the  fair  maia  in  whom  my  heart  Is 
stored." 

— And  here,  dedicated  to  George  H. 
Boker,  in  smooth,  sweet  verses,  in  antlqae 
type,  is  a  book  of  Songi  q/*  Summer ^  hj 
Richard  Hxnrt  Stoddabd  (Ticknor  & 
Fields).  The  antique  type  runs  throai^ 
the  book,  and  gives  it  a  quaint,  dainty  air, 
harmonious  with  the  dainty  sentiment  mad 
melody  of  the  poetry.  We  may  be  par- 
doned for  an  especial  tenderness  toward 
this  volume,  when  the  reader  finds  in  it 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  thai 
have  been  printed  in  Putnam.  The  flral 
song  in  the  collection, 

**  There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses," 

is  a  gush  of  the  purest  pathos  and  moalo, 
which  our  readers  will  well  remember.  As 
the  eye  wanders  along  the  pages,  it  sees 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  dramatic  interest 
in  the  poems— the  subjects  and  the  treat- 
ment being,  so  to  say,  studies  in  diflbrent 
lands,  moods,  and  languages.  There  are 
songs  that  would  have  sparkled  as  gems  in 
the  old  dramae— as  thus : 
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'*  The  nky  is  a  drinking  enp^ 
Thiit  was  oTertoned  or  old. 
And  it  ponn  in  the  eves  of  men 
Iti  wine  of  airy  gold  I 

"  We  drink  that  wine  all  day, 
V  Till  the  last  drop  ii  drained  up, 
And  are  lighted  off  to  bed 
By  the  Jewels  in  the  oap." 

And,  again,  straina  as  moaraftal  as  the 
sighs  of  Heine — thos :  • 

*  Down  at  the  end  of  the  long,  dark  atresl, 

Years,  years  ago, 
I  sat  with  my  sweetheart  on  the  pier, 
Watchmg  the  riyer  flow. 

**  The  moon  was  dimbing  the  sky  that  n!^lit» 
White  as  the  winter's  snow ; 
We  kissed  in  its  light,  and  swore  to  be  trae, 
•But  that  was  years  ago. 

*  Onoe  more  I  walk  in  the  dark  old  street; 

Wearily  to  and  fro, 
Bat  I  sit  no  more  on  the  desolate  pier, 
Watching  the  river  flow." 

It  is  in  these  borsts  and  jets  of  soBg» 
that  Mr.  Stoddard's  peculiar  talenfc  lies. 
Hk  songs  are  not  so  ingenious  as  Hoffman'^ 
nor  so  elaborate  as  Pinokn^'s,  nor  so 
popular  as  Morris's ;  but  th^  have  a  truer 
poetic  sense,  a  finer  poetic  feeling  than  all 
of  them  together.  Our  poet  is  not  so  hap- 
py in  the  longer  poems.  They  have  all  his 
snoellence  of  melody,  and  feeling,  and 
delicate  perception,  but  they  ha?e  a 
foreign  flavor.  Eren  the  last  poem  in  ih» 
book,  affectionate,  and  gracefU,  and  beau- 
tiful, as  it  is,  has  yet  a  touch  of  TennysoQ 
which  teases  the  memory.  This  is  some- 
thing, however,  that  Mr.  Sioddsid  shares 
with  all  young  authors ;  the  iu^iratioa  of 
books  rather  than  of  actual  experience. 
But  a  song  like  the  following  is  wholly 
his  own,  and  shows  the  poet : 

"THE  FALCON. 

**  In-doors,  on  a  sommer  day  like  this, 
I  pine  with  a  lanoied  wrong ; 
Bat  out  in  the  snnshine,  out  m  the  wind, 
My  soul  is  a  fakson  strong. 

'*  The  brare,  bright  son,  so  merry  and  d^— 
He  lends  his  strength  to  my  wings, 
And  I  soar  tiU  I  see  the  golden  gate. 
Where  the  lark  at  morning  t&Sg^ 

"  Bat  let  my  ladr  summon  me  back, 
I  come,  as  a  nUcon  shonld, 
Oot  of  the  sunshine,  out  of  tiie  wind, 
And  yield  my  eyes  to  the  hood." 

—  Still  more  poems,  and  still  poetrj, 
fV6rd»  far  the  Houn  by  the  author  of 
"  Passion  Flowers''  (Ticknor  A  Fields), 
and  the  name  Mrs.  Howi  upon  the  Imik 
of  the  book^Mrs.  S.  6.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
wife  of  the  distinguished  philanthropiBt 


Every  poem  Is  tlib  book  is  ftill  of  the 
most  passionate  fbeling,  strained  with  in- 
tense emotioo.  The  verse  is  the  very  in- 
adequate ezpressioii  of  a  longing,  restless, 
imperious,  and  aflbctiooate  nature;  it  is 
ftill  of  rMlity,  full  of  the  deepest  pathos 
and  pride.  It  is  a  purely  private  and  per- 
sonal book,  siiewing ,  certainly,  the  vision, 
but  not  proving  the  faculty  divine.  By 
tUs  we  mean  only  that  the  faculty  is  not 
eoounensnrate  with  the  vision,  not  that  it 
does  not  exist ;  fbr,  of  all  the  many  vol- 
UBMS  of  poetrj  recently  puUished,  Mrs. 
Howe's  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most  start- 
lingly  real.  It  is  a  leaf  out  of  lUb.  She 
slugs  what  she  Is.  It  is  a  troubled  and 
tearfkl  book— the  song  of  a  mind  that  Is 
yet  struggling,  and  an  unsatisfied  heart 
All  the  best  things  in  It  are  personal  apos- 
trophes and  dirges,  until,  in  *<  High  Art,'' 
all  the  subtle  sarcasm  of  a  shrewd  wit, 
hampered  by  monotonous  conrentions, 
bursts  forth,  and  balances  any  account  of 
eritioism  that  may  be  made  upon  the 
book,  by  forestalling  the  utmost  severity. 
Let  whoever  is  going  to  say  smart  things 
about tbeee poems rsad  "High  Art,"  and 
pause.  Think  of  what  a  brilliant,  wither- 
ing, satiric  onslaught  upon  all  of  us,  pub- 
lie  and  private,  easy  dilettante  iUiirakmt, 
and  ditto  ditto  private  readers  and- judges 
ofbooks,  this  talent  Is  capable  of!  Think 
how  we  might  all  have  been  spitted  upon 
puns  and  stung  with  sucasmi  But  this 
hand  writes  with  <<  a  sad  sincerity,"  and 
this  heart  of  exuberant  passion  cannot 
tttid  Itself  ttcm  itself.  Alter  the  reign  of 
the  styrisd  Xod'y  Jftgostne  podnm  (the 
mongrel  word  Is  proper  here),  ladies  who 
have  written  the  most  graceful  good 
graamar  abo«t  emotions  they  never  had, 
It  Is  truly  refMhing  to  encounter  a 
tonent  of  lava  streaming  out  of  the 
heart  of  real  experience.  Evidently  an 
ardent  personal  IHend  of  Senator  Sum- 
ner, and  of  the  cause  In  which  he  has  suf- 
fered, the  anthw  devotes  several  poems 
to  tlM  natlonsl  disgrace  of  last  May  at 
Washington,  and  enthusiastically  idealises 
her  IHend  as  the  repreeentative  of  the 
cause.  There  is  a  stately  music  in  "  The 
Senator's  Return"  worthy  the  senator  and 
the  occasion.  It  was,  doubtless,  written 
before  his  return ;  but  that  event  was  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  New  England 
for  iU  simplicity  and  sublimity.  We  find, 
also,  an  exquisite  reminiscence  of  a  friend- 
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8h!p  with  oae  whose  name  is  no  longer  a 
private  name — Horace  Binnej  Wallace — 
and  sketches,  trae  as  tender,  of  those 
whose  memories  are  sacredly  private. 
Robert  Browning  and  his  wife  are  sainted 
with  reproachful  music,  as  not  recognising 
one  who  claimed  the  recognition  of  earnest 
effort  and  not  the  praise  of  success.  Flo- 
rence Nightingale,  another  personal  friend 
of  the  author,  is  the  theme  of  some  of  the 
best  poems  in  the  volnme — the  last  of  which 
we  quote,  as  a  fair  illustration  of  that  proud 
tenderness  of  a  woman  which  illuminates 
every  page  of  the  book.  The  previoos 
poem  ends  thus : 

**  Then  count  not  the  heroic  heart  alone 
In  tho«e  whom  action  and  result  make 
great. 
Since  the  sublime  of  nature's  excellence 
lies  in  enduring,  as  achieving  fate.'' 

And  then  follows  the  poem  <<  Further- 
more," in  which  the  poet  speaks  to  men  ia 
the  name  of  women : 

*'  We,  that  are  held  of  yon  in  narrow  chains, 
Sought  for  our  beauty — through  our  folly 
raised —  ■ 

One  moment  to  a  barren  eminence, 
To  drop  in  dreary  nothinghess  amazed. 

"  We,  dwarfed  to  suit  the  measure  of  your 
pride, 
Thwarted  in  all  our  pleasures  and  our 
powers, 
Hare  yet  a  sad,  maiestio  recompense. 
The  dignity  of  suffering — ^that  is  ours. 

'*  The  proudest  of  you  lives  not,  but  he  wrung 
A  woman's  unresisting  form  with  pain. 
While  the  long  nurture  of  your  helpless 
years 
Brought  bacdL  the  bitter  child-birth  throes 
again. 

"We  wait  upon  your  fancies— watch  your 
will — 
Study  your  pleasure,  oft  with  trembling 
heart — 
Of  the  success  and  glory  of  your  lives 
Ye  think  it  grace  to  yield  the  meanest  part 

"E'en  Nature,  partial  mother,  reasons  thus : 
*To  these  the  duty,  and  to  those  the  right ;' 
Our  faithful  service  earns  us  sufferance. 
But  we  shall  love  yon  in  your  own  de- 
spite. 

"  Toyou  the  thrilling  meed  of  praise  belongs ; 
To  us,  the  painfuller  desert  may  fall : 
We  touch  the  brim,  where  ye  exhaust  the 
bowl. 
But,  where  ye  pay  your  due,  we  yield  our 
all. 

"Honor  all  women — weigh,  with  reverend 
hand, 
The  worth  of  those  unproved,  or  overtricd. 
And  when  ye  praise  the  perfect  work  of  one. 
Say  not  ye  are  sliam^  in  her,  but  glori- 
fied." 

This  is  no  "  woman's  poetry,"  but  the 


thought  and  the  music  of  a  poet ;  and  the 
whole  book  is  no  less  tod  and  sincere. 
Why  should  we  hesitate  to  give  to  Mrs. 
Howe  the  position  which  she  takes  by  her 
PasHon-flawers  and  Words  for  the  fToiir, 
and  confess  that  despite  the  serious  faults  of 
art,  the  difficulty,  and  obscurity,  and  im- 
perfect melody — despite  the  want  of  an 
entire  Casing  of  the  thought  in  music,  her 
name  must  be  mentioned  among  the  poets? 
But  she  has  much  to  do  before  her  claim 
will  be  widely  recognized.  Without  a  re- 
solute emancipation  from  the  purely  pri- 
vate cast  of  her  song,  there  will  not  be 
that  calm  clearness  and  melody  which  are 
essential  to  a  permanent  acceptation.  The 
poet  is  not  a  poet  until  he  has  mastered 
in  his  verse  the  emotion  which  mastered 
him  in  life.  He  sits  "  pensive  and  alone, 
above  the  hundred-hand  play  of  ids  imar 
gination.'' 

-^Studies  inihe  Iteldand  Formt,  by  Wil80H 
Flioo  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  a  qaiet 
and  delightful  book  of  a  sympathetic  ob- 
servation of  nature.  Birds  and  plaQti^ 
and  the  glories  of  sky  and  landscape,  are 
the  themes  of  Mr.  Flagg,  and  what  he  eeee 
with  a  comprehensive  eye,  he  tells  in  each 
a  modest  and  manly  way  that  the  reader 
ia  sure  to  be  charmed,  and  if  he  be  ft 
country  reader,  and  a  real  lover  of  natare, 
he  will  put  Mr.  Flagg's  book  by  the  tide 
of  Cotton's  upon  his  table.  A  natural 
love  of  nature — so  to  say—always  insplree 
a  style  of  racy  simplicity ;  for  the  range 
of  observation  lies  outside  the  sphere  of 
passion. 

—  Lake  JVgami;  or,  ExpUiratkns  and 
ZHseoveries  during  four  ymn?  Wamderimge 
in  the  WUds  of  Souihtoestem  Africa ;  by 
C&ARLES  John  Andebsson — has  been  re- 
published in  a  beantiful  library  form  by 
Dix,  Edwards  &  Co. ;  and  its  valne  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  prefatory  letter 
from  Col.  FaiMOKT.  With  the  dignity 
and  modesty  that  are  characteristic  of  his 
whole  career,  he  writes,  at  the  requeet  of 
the  publishers,  a  simple  letter,  expressing 
his  general  interest  in  geographical  re- 
search, and  pays  a  most  cordial  compli- 
ment to  Dr.  Kane  and  Bayard  Taylor, 
Americans  who  have  made  their  names 
illustrious  in  the  literature  of  traveL  It 
is  a  valuable  and  interesting  book,  to 
which  the  recent  return  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone from  the  same  regions  gives  addi- 
tional attraction. 
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—Mb.  Milburx,  the  blind  pfeftcher,  Iiu, 
in  a  late  work  of  hifl,  Teotared  to  obo- 
demn  some  of  the  prevaleot  outomi  of 
flooiety— one  of  them  being  the  flMhloa  of 
llTing  in  boarding-honae&  He  ahowi  iMfir 
the  idleneflfl,  goniping,  and  riralijy  ho- 
looging  to  inch  a  waj  of  life,  mntt  baye 
the  wont  and  most  demoralising  ellhel  op* 
on  the  minds  of  the  women  who  adopt  It 
HaTing  nothing  to  do,  they  oome  together 
and  talk  of  all  the  world  and  hit  wife,  and 
then  separate  to  dress  elegantly  for  tha 
streets ;  then  for  dinner— and  the  gentlo- 
men.  This  the  rererend  gentlemaa  ooiir 
slders,  and,  indeed,  prores  to  be,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  dangers  of  the  sode^  in 
which  we  live.  He  also  pats  forward  some 
other  appalling  facts;  the  tendenoj  of 
jonng  men  to  dinn  marriage  (on  aeconnt 
of  the  fhshion  of  eztrayagance  and  liigh 
Uring  which  it  implies  now-a-dajs),  and 
the  degrading  habits  resnlting  fkom  sneh  a 
state  of  things.  Dirines  and  moralisli 
maj  well^  denonnce  the  heartless  and  resi> 
less  modM  of  onr  eiyilisation,  so  barren  in 
ererjthing  that  makes  life  worth  liTlng 
for.  But  philosophj  looks  ooldlj  to  the 
root  of  these  things,  and  shows  that  thej 
can  hardlj  be  otherwise.  The  Inflnenoes  of 
the  age,  everywhere,  tend  to  an  nniformlty 
and  eqoality  of  conditions  In  society.  It  Is 
so,  even  In  monarchies ;  much  more  to  In 
this  great  republic  of  oars.  Industry  and 
commerce  prodooe  the  resalt  in  the  fbrmer. 
In  this  country,  both  these  principles^ 
working  with  democracy,  give  that  resalt 
more  folly.  The  sentiment  of  eqoality  Is 
fetal  to  oar  repablican  simplicity— a  notar 
Ue  fact  Not  one  of  ns  really  admits  aoy 
social  saperiority  in  others.  Being  all  am- 
bitioas,  and  desiroas  of  going  aliead,  wa 
press  Into  the  society  of  those  Biora 
wealthy  than  onrselTss.  Trade  and 
science  help  na— give  as  the  best  clothing 
at  a  wonderfiiUy  cheap  rate,  and  ftamkh  oSi 
on  the  same  terms,  with  board  in  the  flnesfc* 
looking  hotels.  There  is  searealy  a  elerk 
in  the  city  who  may  not  hare  some  of  the 
best  fare  and  best  society  in  it.  And  why 
should  he  not  t  We  are  all  **  boand  to  fo 
ahead"— to  mix  with  people,  get  thakaov- 
ledge  of  men  and  things,  and  seiie  adfaa- 
tagea.  The  man  who  will  no  t  do  ao^  ftlls 
bthind  and  Is  dlq^araged.  Ayoaifaas- 
pie  lad  It  a  maoh  mon  dignified  thteg  ta 


board  where  they  sit  at  table  with  WalU 
street  brokers,  financiers,  and  so  forth, 
than  go  to  a  small  hoase  In  a  cheap  row, 
with  a  black  steward's  family  at  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  anlrldi  drayman,  whose 
wlfSe  takes  in  wafhlng.  They  are  almost 
oat  of  the  world  In  the  latter  case,  and 
their  rsspectablllty  snihrs,  of  coarse.  If 
tli^y  wear  a  plain  style  of  dress,  they  sink 
lower  still,  and  may  as  well,  with  a  good 
grace,  admit  the  adTaaoes  of  the  honest 
wasbarwomaa.  Booh  b^g  the  law  of 
things  In  ttis  energetio  and  rapid  commn- 
alty,  where  all  the  sinews  of  progress  are 
strained  to  their  tightest  tension,  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  people  ooald  live  other- 
wise than  they  do.  We  are  educated  to 
all  these  habits  and  fkdilons.  In  order  to 
relbna  them,  we  most  edncate  the  children 
dUferently.  Let  the  moralbts  establish 
the  proper  kind  of  teaching.  In  the  school 
—some  teaohing  that  will  make  as  traly 
repablican,  and  save  oa  firom  going  the 
way  of  all  those  other  empires,  debilitated 
and  rained  by  their  Inborn  Tloes  and  rot- 
tenness. 

—There  Is  a.onslom  In  France,  and  also 
In  the  barbaroas  emphre  of  the  Csar, 
which  we  woald  do  well  to  adopt  In  this 
more  fhrored  land  of  oois  more  extenslTe- 
ly  than  we  haTS  yet  done.  This  custom 
Is  the  establishment  of  baby-hoases— a 
system  of  child's  play— so  to  speak— which 
would  highly  become  the  gravest  people 
In  the  world.  The  meaning  of  It  U,  that 
poor  women,  who  are  obliged  to  leave 
hooM  to  work,  day  by  day,  for  the  support 
€i  tteir  ohildren,  may  leave  the  yoangest 
and  moat  helpless  of  them  in  charge  of 
womsa  and  nurses,  who  will  take  care  of 
them,  feed  them  In  the  absence  of  their 
mothers,  and  deliver  them  up  In  the  even- 
ing, safe  and  healthy,  when  they  are  called 
for.  Our  large  cltlea  have  also  their  poor 
famiUea,  the  womsa  of  whidi  are  obliged 
to  go  oat  eveiy  day  to  ohar,  wash,  or 
peddle,  to  the  fMal  detriment  of  their  In- 
fiats;  and  their  aiissrable  condition,  in 
this  resppct,  calls  .as  loudly  for  relief  as 
that  of  tiie  French  or  the  Russian  poor. 
In  Paris,  the  syttem  works  very  well. 
There  are  several  bouses  established  where 
saoklag  children,  and,  we  believe,  those 
under  the  age  of  five,  are  received  in  the 
BMNid^f  by  the  nursea  and  properly  treat- 
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ed.  A  crowd  of  little  creatures  is  thas 
gathered  together,  the  older  ones  set  to 
play  and  amase  themselves,  and  the 
yoaDger  kept  qaiet  in  their  cribs. 
Nurses  are  provided,  who  duly  give  the 
iufauts  Dourisbment  at  the  breast,  or  some 
wholesome  substitute  from  the  cow  — 
mothers  also  coming  to  their  charges  at 
mid-day,  if  possible.  For  this  excellent 
aid  and  privilege,  the  mothers  are  required 
to  pay  about  two  cents  a  day — while,  in 
some  cases,  the  poorer  infants  are  received 
for  nothing.  This  system  is  carried  out 
much  in  the  same  way  at  St  Petersburg. 
There  is  no  need  to  eulogise  such  a  scheme 
of  practical  humanity.  The  objects  of  it 
give  it  an  interest,  appealing  at  once  to 
the  kindly  sympathies  of  every  one  in 
society.  It  is  not  hard  for  any  one  to  ima- 
gine the  injuries  inflicted  in  the  midst  of 
us,  on  the  children  of  the  poor  and  impro- 
vident, during  their  infancy.  And  as  mat- 
ters stand  at  present,  they  cannot  be  help- 
ed. Poor  women  must  work  and  leave 
their  children  to  Providence.  As  yet, 
there  is  but  one  such  establishment  in  this 
country  that  we  are  aware  of—"  the  Nur- 
sery," at  the  corner  of  15th  street  and 
the  6th  avenue,  in  this  city.  Will  none 
of  our  strong-minded  women  come  forward 
and  extend  this  blessed  revolution  in  the 
matter  of  cradles  and  pap?  Is  it  nothing 
to  become  the  second  mothers — the  better 
mothers,  of  the  ten  thousands  of  the  rising 
generation  ?  Let  our  lovely  revolutionists 
come  and  raibe  the  cry  of  "  Cradles  I"  Let 
them  sing  most  appropriately — *^  Alkms, 
enfant  de  la  patrief"  That  will  be  the 
grand  woman's  Marseillaise  and  move- 
ment, that  shall  have  the  adhesion  of  all 
good  men.  When  the  ladies  enter  Into  it 
in  earnest,  all  the  editors  will  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed— in  the  most  corpulent 
type,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poor  hard-work- 
ing mothers,  and  their  heart-felt  gratitude. 
— People  in  England  are  still  bent  on 
looking  for  Sir  John  Franklin— discover- 
ing, if  not  himself,  at  least,  his  fate.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  in 
London,  Lieutenant  Pim,  R.  N.,  read  a 
paper  recommending  a  further  search. 
He  argued,  that  nothing  in  the  relics 
found  by  Dr.  Rae  showed  that  any  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  Franklin  expedition 
had  perished — none  of  their  bones,  or  any 
other  evidence  to  that  effect.  He  believes 
it  very  possible  that  some  of  them,  at  all 


events,  are  still  alive  in  the  wandering 
huts  of  the  Eskimos.  The  missing  ships 
probably  reached  King  William's  Land, 
and  to  that  locality  he  would  direct  the 
renewed  search.  He  proposed,  that  two 
small  screw-vessels  should  be  employed— 
one  proceeding  through  the  Sound,  and 
the  other  making  its  way,  eastward,  from 
Behring's  Straits,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
an  overland  party  would  travel  north, 
along  the  Great  Fish  river— all  bound  for  ' 
a  stated  rendezvous.  Lieutenant  Pirn 
recommends  small  vessels  and  small  par- 
ties, and,  especially,  the  employment  of 
dogs.  Large  parties  exhaust  proviriou^ 
and  dogs  guard  best  against  the  delays 
and  losses  resulting  from  sickness  among 
the  men.  If  the  camel  is  the  skip  of  one 
desert,  the  dog  may  be  called  the  tug  of 
the  other — both  indispensable  by  the  hu- 
man wayfarers.  No  doubt,  those  Arctie 
explorings  are  not  at  an  end.  Ladj 
Franklin  is  still  bent  on  the  search,  and 
very  probably  shares  the  belief  of  the 
lieutenant  that  some  of  the  missing  navi- 
gators are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  belief  is  a  reasonable  one;  and,  in 
such  a  day  of  enterprise  as  this,  whei^ 
people  go  round  the  world,  and  up  and 
down  in  it,  for  far  less  interesting  pur- 
poses, no  coldness  of  feeling  or  dnllnea 
of  curiosity  can  prevail  against  the  iaii- 
pulses  of  friendship  and  personal  affection. 
No  doubt,  the  secret  of  Sir  John's  fate  ex- 
ists among  some  of  the  Eskimo  tribes,  and 
an  effective  mode  of  inquiry  would  oblige 
them  to  reveal  it 

—The  Malays  are  a  terrible  sort  of  men, 
by  all  accounts.  Having  drunk  bang — 
from  an  insane  hempen  root  that  takea  the 
reason  prisoner — the  root  of  all  evil,  in 
fact,  in  their  country — they  pull  oat  n 
kria  and  tear  away  through  the  streets, 
thrusting  and  stabbing  right  and  left,  and 
victimising  every  one  that  comes  in  their 
way.  This  is  quite  a  customary  thing, 
and  is  called  a-moAr— running  a-mok.  One 
time,  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  &mg, 
the  mocker,  ran  about  and  did  the  moi^ 
dreadful  kind  of  execution  in  the  high- 
ways, putting  the  whole*  community  into 
a  state  of  great  alarm  and  amazemeot. 
But  he  was  overpowered,  manacled,  and 
taken  before  the  judge.  He  was  not  witin 
out  friends,  however;  and  an  advocate 
was  got,  to  plead  for  him  and  bring  him 
clear  out  of  the  baainesB.    The  plea  was 
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m  carioofl  one.  **  The  prisoner,"  nid  the 
pleader,  **did  ran  amiok — he  did  stab  right, 
centre,  and  led — did  pitch  horriblj  into 
the  unsuspecting  wayfarers.''  He  then 
went  on  to  tell  the  story  of  the  mad  fel- 
low's life  —  told  it  with  unction,  ahow- 
iog  how  he  was  running  a-mok  from  the 
beginning — hitting,  stabbing,  and  cutting 
down  whenever  he  got  an  opportunity. 
Yes,  that  was  the  fisoL  People  kne#  it 
all.  The  Am-wielder  followed  the  ene- 
tom,  as  If  it  did  him  good— as  if  he  could 
not  help  it  As  for  the  present  case  he 
bad  done  all  that  was  charged — he  had 
done  more.  He  had  cut  down  tsr  more 
women  and  children  than  the  people  knew 
anything  about  He,  the  advocate,  could 
not  tell  how  many — the  man  had  maM*- 
cred  at  such  a  rate.  Nay,  he  had  said  that, 
if  let  go,  he  would  go  on,  killing  the  peo- 
ple in  the  same  way  I  Then  the  pleader 
called  the  man's  father  to  show  that  the 
culprit,  even  from  his  cradle,  was  a  bad« 
wicked  fellow ;  which  the  father  did,  de- 
claring that  his  son's  bump  of  destraction 
was  deplorably  large.  Medical  men  also 
came  forward  and  declared  that,  having 
destroyed  so  many,  he  should  not  be  held 
accountable  for  his  actions.  There  it  waa, 
then,  for  the  judge  1  This  Malay  had  a 
mania  for  stabbing — was  always  a-mok-^ 
always  ravaging  and  striking  —  the  like 
never  was  seen ;  and,  therrfort,  the  frienda 
of  the  prisoner  hoped  the  terrible,  nnao- 
coantable  fellow  would  be  let  off  without 
punishment — and  there  an  end  of  a  craiy 
bofineasl 

Reader  t — yon  are  right ;  it  was  not  a 
Malay  at  all  1  No ;  the  thing  never  took 
place  in  Java.  The  maddeat  of  Malaya 
could  never  hope  for  aoch  a  defense  in  a 
conrt  of  justice.  Mutato  nomine,  the  atory 
belonga  to  our  own  Knickerbocker  penin- 
sula. The  real  Malay  was  a  Wall  street 
broker,  and  the  matter  was  a  nine-days' 
wonder,  last  month.  Some  people  still 
remember  it 

—In  Europe,  the  electric  telegraph  Is 
extending  its  Brlarean  arms  with  great 
rapidity,  and  almost  every  capital  on  that 
continent  is  the  centre  of  several  llnss^ 
extending  more  or  lees  on  all  sides.  Xlbe 
sea  is  no  barrier  to  the  ramification;  al- 
ready a  couple  of  wires  ran  from  London 
across  St  George's  Channel,  connecting 
England  and  Ireland ;  another  is  laid  flroM 
the  same  place  throagh  Dover,  to  Calais 


and  the  continent,  and  one  more  through 
Orfordness  to  the  Hague.  Sweden  is  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  Europe  by  wires 
ranning  through  the  Belts  and  the  Sound. 
France  communicates  with  Algeria  under 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
Western  Europe  will  communicate  with 
Malta,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and, 
finally,  with  the  Indus  and  the  far  East 
But  these  shrink  into  insignificance  com- 
pared with  that  enormous  lightning-liga- 
ment of  two  hemispheres — the  Atlantio 
Ocean  cable,  now  about  to  be  laid  along 
the  plateaux  and  valleys  of  Neptune's  ter- 
ritory. One  of  the  old  Roman  ways— the 
Appian,  we  believe — was  called  JUgma 
FioftMi,  on  account  of  its  magnificence. 
We  think  that  style,  in  modera  times,  mere 
fitly  belongs  to  that  amazing  tunnel  of  in- 
telligence, as  thick  as  the  periphery  of  a 
sixpence,  on  which  the  thoughts  of  those 
hemispheres  shall  ran  to  and  tto  with  such 
celerity.  There  is  no  ftirther  doubt  that 
the  electric  power  will  clear  the  vast  leap, 
and  the  practical  folk  of  England  recog- 
nize the  feasibility  of  a  scheme  which  first 
found  favor  in  our  more  ardent  American 
imaginations.  The  English  Goverament 
will  help  the  project  with  a  donation  of 
£14,000  per  annum,  and  also  send  vessels 
to  assist  our  own  in  laying  down  the  thin 
cable.  It  is  stated  that  the  operating 
steamers,  British  and  American,  will  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  join  their  re- 
spective halves  of  the  line,  and,  bidding 
each  other  adieu,  pay  it  out  as  they  steam 
away,  one  to  Newfoundland  and  the  other 
to  a  point  on  the  westera  coast  of  Ireland. 
In  about  a  year  we  shall  bcFin  the  daily, 
unwondering  habit  of  hearing  the  news  of 
the  day  before,  Arom  London,  Paris,  Vien- 
na, Hamburg,  and  Stockholm.  We  shall, 
also,  by  a  novel,  practical  teaching,  come 
to  have  a  clearer  general  ideaof  astronomy, 
or,  rather,  the  use  of  the  globe,  so  to  speiJc 
We  shall  find  ourselves  nominally  five  or 
six  hours  earlier  than  the  English,  at  any 
moment  When  it  will  be  ten  o'clock  in 
the  moraing  here,  the  English  clocks  will 
say  it  is  just  fonr.  We  shall  then  recollect 
that,  as  the  earth  spins  itself  round  on  its 
axle,  from  this  point— that  is,  the  West— 
towards  the  East,  the  British  islanders  will, 
of  course,  have  rolled  out  of  the  dark  hito 
sunlight  so  many  hours  before  ourselves. 
They  see  the  sun  first,  and  have  toppled 
over,  a  good  way  down  to  the  dark  ngnin. 
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when  we  are  getting  breakfast  We  are 
behind  them  80  much,  in  fact,  in  the  history 
of  the  day.  Bat,  then,  we  "  steal  a  few 
hours  from  their  night,  mj  dear,"  and  so 
get  our  proper  share  of  the  twenty-four,  in 
spite  of  them.  Talking  of  a  carious  mat- 
ter, we  may  mention  a  curious  fact — that 
both  weatem  and  behind  are  expressed  by 
the  same  word,  /er,  in  the  oldest,  half-dead 
language  of  the  Celtic  race.  That  seems 
rather  an  awkward  omen  for  us,  somehow. 
But,  then,  Bishop  Berkeley  explains  it 
satisfactorily,  where  he  saysr— '*  Time's 
noblest  offspring  is  the  Uuty  Sttrtum  cordaf 
— A  remark  made  by  a  writer  in  our  lit- 
tle comrade  periodical,  the  SchooHfeUow^ 
to  the  effect  that  girls  should  learn  to  skate 
as  well  as  boys,  is  one  which  should  not 
be  lightly  passed  oyer.  It  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  parents  and  teachers.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  better  mode  of  feminine 
exercise  in  the  world  than  that  of  skating. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  eminently  healthful ; 
and,  in  the  next,  we  know  nothing  more 
strikingly  graceful  than  the  attitudes  of 
young  women,  in  that  bracing  and  blood- 
reddening  pastime.  The  dance  is  nothing 
to  it ;  not  half  so  animating,  or  so  bewitch- 
ing, if  we  may  use  the  strong  language  of 
the  very  young  people.  When  we  recom- 
mend anything  to  the  ladies,  it  is  very  fit 
we  should  always  keep  in  view  those  ideas 
of  grace  which  must  necessarily  have  such 
a  great  influence  over  them.  A  young 
lady,  in  a  neat,  succinct  dress,  balancing 
herself  on  a  delicate  pair  of  skates,  and 
gliding  along,  beside  a  father  or  a  brother, 
or  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  group,  would 
show  a  thousand  times  more  attractively 
than  another  tripping  down  Broadway  in 
all  the  glory  of  a  balloon  petticoat,  and 
the  evasive  little  bonnet  of  the  empress's 
pattern.  There  is  no  indelicacy  in  such 
an  ice  amusement,  where  ladies  are  proper- 
ly attended  and  know  the  movement  Fe- 
male skating  is  no  novelty ;  for,  in  one  of 
the  lands  of  our  forefathers  (Holland),  the 
milk-maidens,  with  their  pails  on  their 
heads,  are  described  as  gliding  over  the 
ice  with  rare  speed  and  security.  Others, 
of  a  higher  order,  make  skating  their 
amusement.  In  this  country,  where  women 
become  so  pale,  thin,  and  unhealthy,  for 
want  of  the  exercise  which  the  sex  accus- 


tom themselves  to  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  custom  of  teaching  the  girls  to 
skate  as  well  as  the  boys,  is  one  greatly  to 
be  desired.  American  ladies  are  high- 
spirited  ;  they,  also,  like  a  little  innova- 
fion  in  the  rough  direction  of  the  strong^ 
sex.  Well,  here  is  what  will  exactly  suit 
their  ideas  of  change.  Something  which, 
as  we  said  before,  will  help  to  make  active 
children  grow  into  healthful  women,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  them  the  color  and 
developments — the  grace  and  the  symmetiy 
which,  we  hope,  will  always  be  the  charao- 
teristics  of  the  gentler  sex. 

— ^It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  th^  same 
twelvemonth  which  saw  Mr.  Cramptoa  go- 
ing home,  saw  also  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land and  America  uniting  in  annihilating 
the  distance  of  the  sea  by  the  ocean  tele- 
graph, and  heard  the  Queen  of  England 
saying,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  to  Captain 
Hartstein,  upon  the  deck  of  the  Arctio 
ship  Resolute,  The  return  of  that  waif  upon 
the  polar  seas  was  a  wonder;  but,  Uiat 
America  should  send  it  as  a  gift  to  Eng- 
land, is  a  strain  of  that  poetry  which  la 
but  rarely  heard  in  history.  The  hearti- 
ness of  the  English  recognition  of  Amflrl 
can  courtesy,  the  special  honors  paid  by 
the  queen  and  her  ministers  to  the  captain 
and  company  of  the  returned  ship,  and  tlw 
universal  good-will  of  the  English 
upon  the  occasion  are  much  the  pU 
antest  incidents  of  the  recent  interconrM 
of  the  two  nations.  It  is  grave  be- 
yond pity,  that  there  should  ever  be  n 
serious  misunderstanding  between  eodl 
chivalric  powers.  What  was  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  upon  which  kings  m^ 
to  this  meeting  of  nations,  to  clasp  each 
othcr*s  hands  as  friends.  The  world  b 
wide ;  the  extremities  of  human  peril  baTe 
always  united  individuals ;  let  as  hall  this 
omen  of  two  great  peoples,  united  by  n 
common  interest  in  a  problem  whose  solu- 
tion would  be  only  a  triumph  of  baman 
heroism,  not  an  increased  facility  of  haman 
intercourse,  and  who  have  helped  eaeh 
other  in  that  Arctic  peril  as  only  fHende 
can.  When  the  Betolute^s  officers  ar- 
rive in  New  York,  escorted  by  Eogllsh 
sailors,  we  hope  that  America's  "wel- 
come" to  the  queen's  "thank  yon,  sir" 
will  be  as  audible  in  history  as  her  map 
jeety's. 
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WE  hardly  know  of  two  Yolames  of  the 
same  size  as  these,  and  creating  the 
same  expectations,  which  we  have  read 
with  so  little  profit.  As  a  matter  of 
professional  duty,  we  hare  conscienti- 
oaslj  gone  through  them  both,  and  we 
regret  at  least  one-half  the  time  spent 
upon  them  as  so  much  time  lost  Other 
readers,  of  different  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies, will,  probably,  hare  other  feelings 
in  regard  to  them.  In  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  first  yolumc,  those  which  relate 
to  Mr.  Webster's  ancestors  and  his 
jouth,  we  found  ourselves  much  inter- 
ested, but  with  each  succeeding  leaf 
after  that,  the  interest  gradually  flag- 
ged, and  it  was  with  something  of  an 
effort  that  the  attention  was  kept  to  the 
page.  Now  and  then,  a  letter  from 
some  woman,  gushing  with  sweetness 
and  affection,  as  the  letters  of  true  wo- 
men always  do,  or  a  letter  with  a  dis- 
tinguiyhed  name  at  the  head  of  it.  like 
that  of  Lafayette,  or  Chancellor  Kent, 
or  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  own  letters  to 
the  managers  of  his  farms,  remarkable 
for  their  practical  good  sense,  arrests 
the  mind  for  a  longer  time,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  collection  is  not  a  very  at- 
tractive one. 

In  one  sense  only  is  it  attractive ; 
eTerybody  wishes  to  see  what  a  man, 
who  has  figured  conspicuously  in  public 
affairs,  has  to  say  to  his  intimate  friends 
and  to  his  family.      It  is  a  natural  and 


laudable  curiosity  which  prompts  us  to 
compare  his  domestic  character  and  de- 
portment with  his  general  reputation. 
There  is  even  more  tnan  curiosity  in  the 
impulse ;  there  is  a  genuine  love  of  what 
is  noble  and  great  in  it — we  admire  a 
person's  abilities  or  his  actions,  and  we 
think  that  all  his  life  must  be  of  a  piece 
with  these  ;  and  we  seek  to  know  him 
more  familiarly,  that  our  appreciation 
of  excellence  may  be  gratified  and 
raised.  The  disposition  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  lire  and  relations  of  dis- 
tinguished men  is  a  part  of  that  hero- 
worship,  in  fact,  which  Mr.  Carlylo  has 
justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  of  human  characteristics.  It  may 
degenerate,  it  is  true,  into  flunkey  ism, 
and  often  does,  and  nowhere  more  exten- 
sively than  in  the  political  circles  of  the 
United  States;  but  in  itself  it  is  com- 
mendable, and  a  sign  of  the  profound 
sympathy  which  men  have  for  man 
everywhere. 

We  find  no  fault,  therefore,  in  the 
attempt  to  gather  the  private  memorials 
of  Mr.  Webster  into  some  enduring 
form.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  suffi- 
cient eminence,  both  as  to  talent  and 
position,  to  justify  such  a  proceeding, 
but  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  largely 
connected  with  our  political  history  as 
to  render  such  a  proceeding  imperative. 
His  executors  or  his  friends  were  bound 
to  indulge  public  curiosity  so  for  as  to 
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lift  the  veil  from  his  seclusion.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  a  conspicuous  man  ;  like  Erskine 
and  Brougham,  he  attained  a  first  rank 
at  the  bar  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  ap- 
peared there ;  during  the  first  term  of 
his  service  in  Congress,  he  was  singled 
out  by  the  sagacity  of  Marshall  and 
others,  as  giving  promise  of  future 
statesmanship ;  he  took  part  in  our  most 
important  constitutional  discussions  and 
political  controversies ;  his  name  is  in- 
delibly connected  with  our  diplomatic 
affairs ;  the  six  volumes  of  his  collected 
works  are  among  the  monuments  of  our 
literature ;  while,  whatever  ho  was,  he 
bad  made  himself — for  his  early  means 
were  scanty — and  the  only  patronage 
that  ho  ever  enjoyed  he  won  by  his  own 
exertions.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  a 
man  and  such  a  career  should  kindle 
the  most  eager  desire  to  know  all  that 
it  is  proper  to  make  known  of  his  pri- 
vate condition  and  experience. 

We  are  glad,  consequently,  to  pos- 
sess these  volumes,  and  yet,  now  that  wo 
do  possess  them,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess to  a  considerable  disappointment  in 
them.  They  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  prestige  of  the  name  they  bear. 
From  one  who  had  occupied  so  hi^h  and 
continued  an  elevation,  who  had  mingled 
in  so  many  important  events,  who  had 
seen  so  many  remarkable  persons, 
whose  intellectual  powers  were  so  un- 
questionable, wo  expected  more  edify- 
ing and  more  entertaining  letters  than 
most  of  these.  Wo  had  supposed  that 
out  of  the  fifty  years'  observation  of 
things,  and  the  fifty  years*  intercourse 
with  men,  of  the  leading  statesman,  the 
leading  lawyer,  the  leading  orator,  and 
almost  the  leading  citizen  of  his  country, 
many  rare,  beautiful,  and  instructive 
remarks  or  incidents  would  be  extracted. 
Wo  culled  to  mind  what  we  had  recent- 
ly read  in  the  correspondence  of  a  sim- 
ple and  comparatively  unknown  German 
bookseller,  named  Perthes ;  we  called 
to  mind  what  we  read  a  year  or  two 
ago,  in  the  correspondence  of  an  Eng- 
lish school-teacher.  Dr.  Arnold,  and, 
though  we  did  not  anticipate  tlie 
same  kind  of  pleasure  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mr.  Webster,  who  was 
so  different  a  man  from  either,  we 
did  anticipate,  from  the  superiority  of 
his  position  and  of  his  opportunities, 
something  far  more  valuable  than  we 
have  received.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  of  Mr.   Webster's  letters  have 


been  lost ;  and  yet  his  editor  does  not 
complain  of  any  want  of  materials ;  for, 
after  speaking  of  the  great  labor  which 
he  and  several  of  his  friends  had  under- 
gone in  arranging  them,  he  adds  that 
*^  the  chief  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
necessity  of  exercising  a  severe  judg- 
ment in  making  selections."  It  most 
also  be  acknowledged  that  his  profes- 
sional and  public  labors  exacted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time ;  but,  as  he  found  time 
to  hunt  a  good  deal,  and  to  fish  a  good 
deal,  we  have  a  right  to  imagine  that 
the  comparative  sterility  of  his  corre- 
spondence did  not  arise  from  any  ex- 
haustion of  his  powers  in  other  ways. 

The  cause  of  this  deficiency  we 
may  have  occasion  to  advert  to  by- 
and-by  ;  but,  at  present,  let  us  proceed 
to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  contents  of  this  book«  Four 
years  ago,  just  after  the  demise  of 
Mr.  Webster,  his  literary  executors 
made  application,  by  pubho  notice  and 
private  address,  to  his  correspondCDts 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  co* 
pies  of  his  letters,  which  applicatum 
was  generally  responded  to,  and  ilia 
collection  before  us  is  the  result  of  that 
proceeding.  His  son,  Mr.  Fletcher 
Webster,  has  taken  the  part  of  editor 
in  the  work,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  assiduously  helped  by  Mr.  Geoiga 
Ticknor,  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  Profes- 
sor Sanborn,  Mr.  William  T.  Harrist 
Mrs.  Buckminster  Lee,  and  othen. 
The  first  contribution  to  the  Yolumei  ia 
an  autobiography  of  Mr.  Webster,  of 
about  twenty-six  pages,  prepared  some 
years  since  for  the  private  use  of 
Mrs.  Lee,  and  relating  principally  to  Us 
childhood  and  youth.  It  is  a  pleasant 
bit  of  reminiscence,  written  with  modesix 
and  taste,  and  in  a  style  of  remark- 
able simplicity.  In  our  estimation,  it  it 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  whola 
work,  partly  on  account  of  the  chann 
which  always  attaches  to  the  yoonoer 
years  of  famous  men,  and  partly  be* 
cause  of  the  excellent  Enghsh  of  tha 
words.  We  extract  from  it  what  Mr. 
Webster  says  of  the  foundations  of  hia 
education : 

'*  I  do  not  romember  when  or  by  whom  I WM 
taught  to  road ;  becaaee  I  oannot  and  n^fcr 
could  recollect  a  time  when  I  could  not  read 
tho  Bible  I  Buppoeo  I  was  taagfat  by  mj  no- 
thor,  or  by  my  elaer  sistors.  My  father  ■eemad 
to  have  no  higher  object  in  the  world,  than  to 
educate  his  children,  to  the  full  extont  of  Ua 
vory  limitod  abilitv.  No  moans  were  within 
his  roach,  genendly  ipeaking,  but  Uia  saiU 
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town-pchools.  Thceo  were  kept  by  teachen, 
flafficiently  indifforeut,  in  tho  several  neigh- 
borhoods of  tho  township,  each  a  small  part 
of  the  voar.  To  these  I  was  sent,  ifrith  the 
other  children. 

"  When  the  school  was  in  ournoighborhood, 
it  was  easy  to  attend ;  when  it  removed  to  a 
mure  duatant  district,  I  followed  it,  still  living 
at  home.  While  yet  quite  young,  and  in  win- 
ter. I  was  sent  daily  two  and  a  naif  or  three 
miles  to  tho  school.  Whon  it  removed  still 
further,  my  father  sometimes  boarded  me  out, 
in  a  neighboring  family,  so  that  I  could  still 
be  in  the  school.  A  good  deal  of  this  was  an 
extra  care,  more  than  had  been  bestowed  on 
my  elder  brotherd,  and  origbiating  in  a  con- 
viction of  tho  slenderucss  and  frailty  of  my 
constitution,  which  was  thought  not  likely 
ever  to  allow  me  to  pursue  robust  occupation. 

"  In  theso  schools  nothing  was  taugut  but 
reading  and  writing;  and,  as  to  these,  the 
first  I  generally  could  perform  better  than  the 
teacher,  and  the  last  a  ^ood  master  could 
hardly  instruct  me  in ;  writing  was  so  labori- 
ous, irksome,  and  repulnivo  an  occupation  to 
me  always.  My  masters  used  to  tell  me,  that 
they  feared,  after  all,  my  fingers  were  des- 
tined for  the  plough-tail. 

*'  I  must  do  myself  tho  justice  to  say  that,  in 
those  boyish  days,  there  wero  two  things  I  did 
dearly  love,  viz.:  reading  and  playing;  nas- 
9)ons  which  did  not  cease  to  struggle  when 
boyhood  was  over  (have  they  yet  altogether?), 
and  in  regard  to  which  neither  the  cita  mors 
nor  the  victoria  lata  could  be  said  of  either. 

"At  a  very  early  day,  owing,  I  believe, 
mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  my  father,  a  very 
Kracdl  circulating  library  had  been  Dou^ht. 
Tbe^e  iuMtitutions,  I  believe,  about  that  tune 
received  an  impulse,  among  other  causes, 
from  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Belknap,  our  New 
HampHhiro  historian.  I  obtained  some  of 
these  books,  and  road  them.  I  remember  the 
Spectator  among  them;  and  I  remember,  too, 
that  I  turned  over  tho  leaves  of  Addison's 
eriticism  on  Chevy  Chase,  for  the  sf^e  of 
reading  connectc<lly  the  song,  the  verses  of 
which  nc  quotes,  from  time  to  time,  as  subjects 
of  remark.  It  waa,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  in 
another  case,  the  poet  that  waa  road  and  the 
critic  was  neglected.  I  could  not  understand 
why  it  waa  necossarv  that  the  author  of  the 
i)pectator  should  take  such  great  pains  to 
prove  that  Chevy  Chaso  was  a  good  story; 
tbst  wo?  the  last  thing  I  doubted. 

*"  I  wo«  fond  of  poetry.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  Dr.  Watts '■  Psalms  and  Ilynms  I 
i-oald  repeat  memoriter^  at  ten  or  twelve 
veara  of  as^e.  I  am  sure  that  no  other  sacred 
poetry  will  ever  appear  to  me  so  affecting  and 
U#-voat." 

Thw  id  followed  by  a  sketch  of  an 
elder  brother  of  Mr.  Webster,  Ezekiel, 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  and 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  reach- 
«Ki  an  eminence  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  Daniel.  Profef«sor  Sanborn,  who 
famishes  the  sketch,  says  that  there 
existed  between  theso  brothers  a  re- 
markable unity  of  opinion,  Kentimont, 
and  reflection.  They  were  never  known 
to  disagree,  upon  any  matter  of  import- 


ance, in  youth  or  manhood.  He  quotes, 
in  respect  to  them,  what  the  Koman 
poet  said  of  himself  and  his  friend : 

**Fratemis  animis  qnidqaid  negat  alter  et 
alter, 
Animit  pariter  yetuli  notiqae  oolombi." 

Almost  every  page  of  their  long  and 
frequent  correspondence  presents  them 
as  mutual  helpers  and  advisers,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  both  public  and 

Erivate.  The  younger  brother,  because 
is  slender  frame  could  not  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  farmer's  life,  was  consecrated 
to  study,  but  the  other  was  no  less  eager 
of  collegiate  opportunities.  One  day, 
during  a  vacation  of  the  former,  they 
had  talked  over  the  possibility  of  both 
being  educated,  on  the  slender  means  of 
their  parents,  and  proposed  the  subject 
in  a  family  council.  The  mother's  reply 
came  ft*esh  from  a  true  mother's  heart: 
"  I  have  lived  long  in  the  world  and  been 
happy  in  my  children.  If  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me, 
in  my  old  age,  I  will  consent  to  the  sale 
of  all  our  property  at  once,  and  they 
may  enjoy  the  oenefit  of  what  remains 
after  our  debts  are  paid."  By  hook  and 
by  crook,  however,  they  both  managed  to 
get  through  college  without  this  extreme 
resort,  but  not  without  experiencing  a 
good  many  severe  drains  on  the  locker. 
Even  while  they  were  studying  law,  and 
alternately  teaching  school  to  get  the 
wherewithal,  the  financial  deficit  appears 
to  have  continued.  **Dan"  writes  to 
**  Zeko"  from  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  of 
November  4th,  1802:  "Now,  Zeke, 
you  will  not  read  half  a  sentence,  no, 
not  one  syllable,  before  you  have  tho- 
roughly searched  this  sheet  for  scrip ; 
but,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  find  no 
scrip  here.  We  held  a  sanhedrim  this 
morning  on  the  subject  of  cash  ;  could 
not  hit  upon  any  way  to  get  you  any ; 
just  before  we  went  away  to  hang  our- 
selves through  disappointment,  it  came 
into  our  heads  that  next  week  might  do. 
The  truth  is,  father  had  an  execution 
against  Hubbard  of  N.  Chester,  for 
about  one  hundred  dollars ;  the  money 
was  collecting  and  just  ready  to  drop 
into  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  when 
Hubbard  suddenly  died."  •  •  •  •'!  have 
now  by  me  two  cents  in  lawful  federal 
currency ;  next  week  I  will  send  them,  if 
they  be  all ;  they  will  buy  a  pipe  ;  with 
a  pipe  you  can  smoke ;  smoking  inspires 
wisdom ;  wisdom  is  allied  to  fortitude ; 
from  fortitude  it  is  but  one  step   to 
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stoiobm ;  and  Btoicism  never  pants  for 
this  world's  goods ;  so,  perhaps,  my  two 
cents,  by  this  process,  may  put  you 
quite  at  ease  about  cash."  This  aerial 
philosophy,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
relieve  Ezekiel's  necessities;  for,  ten 
days  after,  we  find  him  writing :  ^^Money, 
Daniel,  money !  As  I  was  walking  down 
to  the  office  after  a  letter,  I  happened 
to  find  one  cent,  which  is  the  only 
money  I  have  had  since  the  second  day 
I  came  on.  It  is  a  fact,  Dan,  that  I  was 
called  on  for  a  dollar  where  I  owed  it, 
and  borrowed  it,  and  have  borrowed 
four  times  since,  to  pay  those  I  borrow- 
ed of.»' 

Next  to  the  sketch  of  Ezekiel  Web- 
ster, we  have  personal  reminiscences  of 
Daniel's  college  life,  by  several  of  his 
quondam  companions.  They  show  that 
he  stood  well  as  a  scholar ;  that  his  con- 
duct was  exemplary ;  that  he  was  a  ca- 
pital declaimer ;  and  that  he  was  rather 
popular  with  his  mates  than  other- 
wise. Brown  Emerson  says,  that  "as 
a  classical  and  belles-lettres  scholar, 
and  as  a  speaker  and  debater,  he  stood 
far  above  all  the  other  members  of  the 
college."  But  the  standard  of  excellence 
could  not  have  been  very  high,  in  the 
belles-lettres  line,  at  that  time,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  of  the  specimens 
which  are  handed  down  to  us  in  these 
volumes.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bingham,  written  in  1800, 
when  Mr.  Webster  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  It  begins :  **  The  political  events 
of  Europe,  my  friend  Harvey,  are  so 
novel  and  unexpected,  revolution  suc- 
ceeds revolution  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion, that  it  is  sufficient  to  overpower 
the  understanding  and  confound  the 
calculations  of  the  most  sage  politician. 
These  events  are  attended  with  such 
important  circumstances,  involve  so 
many  and  so  various  interests,  that 
schemes,  either  of  aggrandizement  or 
defense,  are  agitated  and  devised  in 
every  cabinet  of  Europe" — and  so  on 
for  a  page  or  more,  when  the  letter- 
writer  solaces  himself  with  this  view 
of  American  affidrs : 

"  But,  when  hafflcd  iu  attcmptinj;^  to  scan 
^e  horizon  of  European  politics,  could  I  tarn 
my  oyea  homo  and  do  proi^cntcd  with  such  a 
prospect  OB  was  afforded  five  years  ago,  I 
should  lift  my  heart  to  Heaven  in  a  transport 
of  devotion,  and  exclaim,  *  Let  France  or 
England  be  arbiter  of  Europe,  but  bo  mine 
the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen.'  But, 
Harvey,  our  prospect  darkens ;  clouds  hang 
fu*oun(f  us.  Not  tnat  I  fear  the  menaces  ot 
Franco;  not  that  I  should  foar  all  the  powers 


of  Europe  leagued  together  for  onr  destrae- 
tion.  No,  Bingham,  mtestine  feuds  alone  I 
fear.  The  French  faction,  though  quelled,  is 
not  eradicated.  The  southern  states  in  com- 
motion; a  democrat  the  head  of  the  exeen- 
tive  in  Virginia;  a  whole  countxy  in  anns 
agednst  the  government  of  McKean,  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Washington,  the  great  political  oe- 
ment,  dead,  and  Adams  almost  worn  down 
with  years  and  the  weight  of  cares.  These 
considerations,  operating  on  a  mind  natnrally 
timorous,  excite  unpleasant  emotions.  In  my 
melancholy  moments,  I  presage  the  most  dire 
calamities.  I  already  see,  in  my  imafpnatioo, 
the  time  when  the  banner  of  civil  war  shall  be 
unfurled ;  when  discord's  hydra  form  shall  set 
up  her  hideous  yoU,  and  from  her  hundred 
mouths  shall  howl  destruction  through  our 
empure ;  and  when  American  blood  shall  be 
made  to  flow  in  rivers,  by  American  swords ! 
But  propitious  Heaven  prevent  such  dread- 
ful calamities!  Internally  secure,  we  have 
nothinf^  to  fear.  Let  Europe  pour  ner  embat- 
tled millions  around  us,  let  her  thronged  co-^ 
horts  cover  our  shores,  from  St  Lawrence  to 
St  Marie's,  yet,  United  Columbia  diall  stand 
unmoved ;  the  manes  of  her  deceased  Washing- 
ton shall  guard  the  liberties  of  his  oountrr^ 
and  direct  the  sword  of  freedom  in  the  day  oi 
battle." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  friend  Harvey, 
and  friend  Daniel,  too,  thought  tins 
very  fine ;  but  both  of  them  must  have 
learned  otherwise  in  a  few  years.  Kor 
was  the  poetry,  which  Mr.  Webster  in- 
dited about  that  period,  a  whit  better. 
As  a  specimen,  we  take  a  few  lines  from 
a  longer  poem,  from  **  Mr.  Webster  to 
Mr.  Fuller." 

"  Since,  friend  Habijah,  you  are  thas  distreM, 
Since  love's  fierce  tortures  thus  inflame 

your  breast. 
Since  *  *  *'6  charms  forever  haunt   your 

dreams. 
And  her  fair  form  before  you  always  aeemi, 
A  little  poetry,  perhaps,  might  roll 
Love's  boiling  torrent  from  your  troubled 

soul. 
I,  too,  with  muses  straying  thro'  the  grere, 
May  soothe  my  puns,  but  not  the  pains  of 

lovo; 
For  those  blest  fields,  where  love's  gay 

graces  rei^, 
I  once  have  tried — ^but  tried,  alas!  in  vafai; 
No  longer  on  those  verdant  banks  I  treed. 
No  longer  wander  o'er  the  flowery  mead; 
Those   fragrant  lawns  of  Ioto,  which  yom 

explore, 
I  once,  perhaps,  have  known — but  know  no 

more. 
Come,  then,  together  let  us  beat  the  field, 
Where  art  ana  science  their  best  lannls 

yield, 
Together  let  us  climb  the  ethereal  heicbt, 
Where  freedom's  flambeaux  ahed  a  Rving 

light!" 

His  poetry,  at  that  time,  appears  to 
have  been  framed  upon  that  of  FopOt  at 
his  prose  was  somewhat  modeled  after 
Johnson.  But,  once  immersed  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  Mr.  Webster  no  longer 
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dallied  with  the  muse,  and  only  on  a 
single  occasion  was  tempted  into  rhjme. 
"Bat  I  must  disclose  the  cause,"  he 
says,  in  a  playful  letter  to  a  friend, 
'*  of  such  a  darinfi"  effort.  On  the  after- 
noon preceding  Uie  evening  of  a  ball,  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  trod  upon  some 
sharp  tool,  ana  cut  her  foot.  On  this, 
my  muse,  who  had  slept  some  years, 
broke  out  like  an  *  Irish  rebellion,*  when 
nobody  expected  it,  and  produced  the 
foUowmg,  which,  in  point  of  sentiment 
and  language,  I  know  you  will  think 
equal  to  anything  in  Homer.*' 

"  Rast  seize  the  axe,  the  hoe,  or  ipade, 
Which  in  your  foot  this  gash  hM  made, 
Which  cut  thro'  kid,  and  silk,  and  skin, 
To  spill  the  blood  that  was  within : 
By  which  yon 're  forced  to  creep  and  crawl, 
Nor  frisk  and  frolic  at  the  ball ! 

**  But  Clara,  Clara!  were  thy  heart 
As  tender  as  thy  pedal  put, 
From  thy  sweet  lips  did  love  but  flow 
Swift  as  the  blood  gushed  from  thy  toe, 
80  many  beaux  would  not  complain^ 
That  all  their  bows  and  vows  are  vain." 

Yet,  though  he  deserted  poetry  for 
the  law,  what  strikes  us  as  somewhat 
sin^lar  in  one  who  afterwards  attained 
j»o  high  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Webster  did  not  like  the  pursuit — at 
least,  he  did  not  like  the  study  of  it  in 
early  life.  In  more  than  one  place,  he 
speaks  in  great  disparagement  of  law, 
both  as  a  study  and  as  a  practice. 
Writing  to  a  young  friend  (Mr.  Cook), 
in  1803,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  he  says :  **  I  am  not  informed 
what  profession  you  are  determined  to 
study ;  but  if  it  be  law,  permit  me  to 
tell  you  a  little  what  you  must  expect 
My  experience  in  the  study  is,  inaeed, 
»bort ;  but  I  have  learnt  a  little  about 
it  First,  then,  you  must  bid  adieu  to 
all  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  single  author 
who  pretends  to  elegance  of  style  or 
sweetness  of  observation  (sic).  The 
lan^age  of  the  law  is  dry,  hard,  and 
stubborn  as  ai\  old  maid.  Murdered 
Latin  bleeds  through  every  page ;  and 
if  Tully  and  Virgil  could  rise  from  their 
graves,  they  would  soon  be  at  fisticuffs 
with  Coke,  Hale,  and  Blackstone  for 
raassacreing  their  language.  As  to  the 
practice,  I  believe  it  is  a  settled  matter 
that  the  business  of  an  office  is  con- 
ducted with  the  very  refuse  and  remnant 
of  mankind.**  Mr.  Webster,  doubtless, 
aoauircd  juster  notions  of  his  profession 
as  he  became  more  acciuainted  with  it ; 
but  such  language,  which  is  not  pat 
forth  as  banter,  but  in  downright  earn- 


estness, in  the  mouth  of  a  young  man, 
in  the  very  heyday  of  enthusiasm,  seems 
to  us  to  dbplay  a  remarkable  want  of 
sensibility  or  perception.  The  experi- 
ence, we  believe,  ot  a  minority  or  the 
young  men  who  seriously  engage  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  is,  that  Blackstone  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  books,  oat 
of  the  range  of  poetry  or  fiction.  E  con- 
trOf  however,  Dugald  Stewart  says,  "that 
those  who  have  risen  to  the  greatest 
eminence  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
have  been,  in  general,  such  as  had  at 
first  an  aversion  to  the  study.'*  Bat 
we  do  not  believe  that  Stewart's  theory 
could  be  maintained  by  the  actual  his- 
tory of  mat  lawyers.  If  our  memory 
serves,  uie  greatest  of  them  have  shown 
an  early  and  persistent  avidity  for  the 
law,  not  only  as  a  science  but  as  a 
practice.  Blackstone  himself  made  some 
doggerel  verses  against  it,  as  Canning 
did  afterwards — but  that  was  rather  in 
jest  than  earnest;  while  Mansfield, 
Hale,  Thurlow  and  others  have  paid 
the  most  magnificent  compliments  to 
their  profession.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  have  been  so  enamored 
of  it  from  the  beginning,  as  to  be  almost 
unwilling  to  yield  a  moment  to  any  other 
pursuit.  Believing — though  erroneous- 
ly,  as  we  think — in  the  old  proverb,  which 
says,  that  **  Lady  Law  must  lie  alone," 
they  have  scarcely  allowed  of  any  con- 
current attachments  in  her  votaries. 

Not  only  in  the  law,  but  in  politics 
and  in  his  general  views  of  life,  Mr. 
Webster  began  with  less  generous  sen- 
timents than  one  ordinarily  expects  from 
a  young  man.  Writing  to  nis  friend 
Bingham,  in  1803,  he  says :  "  It  is  very 
strong,  Bingham,  and  very  true,  that 
men  do,  as  often  as  otherwise,  choose 
the  most  ignorant  of  mankind  to  instruct, 
and  the  most  wicked  to  govern.  Can 
you  help,  can  I  help,  can  anybody  of 
sense  help  despising  mankind,  and  do- 
spisinff  himself  for  belonging  to  man- 
kmd,  if,  in  every  instance,  vice  and 
folly  laugh  virtue  and  wisdom  out  of 
countenance  ?"  There  are  other  pas- 
sages to  the  same  effect,  showing  tnat, 
wmle  young  Webster  may  have  been 
possessed  of  great  intellectual  vigor, 
his  affections  were  not  correspondingly 
warm.  He  expresses  great  attachment 
to  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  loved 
some  of  them,  particularly  his  father 
and  brother,  with  ardor;  but,  though 
living  in  an  age  of  the  profoundest  ex- 
citement and  significance,  we  discover 
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few  evidences  of  his  sympathies  being 
alive  either  to  the  men  or  events  of  the 
time.  Of  the  great  French  revolution, 
he  discerns  only  the  outside  horrors — 
not  the  interior  meaning.  In  Bona- 
parte, he  sees  only  the  brigand  and 
usurper ;  and  for  that  grand  and  bene- 
ficent political  policy  which  Jeflferson 
inaugurated  in  this  country,  he  cherishes 
no  feeling  but  one  of  extreme  aversion. 
The  latter  feeling  he  probably  derived 
from  the  prevailing  tone  and  sentiment 
of  the  region  of  country  in  which  he 
lived ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that,  if 
he  had  possessed  the  genius  and  sensi- 
bility which  are  often  ascribed  to  him,  he 
would  have  certainly  penetrated  below 
the  superficial  opinions  of  his  age,  and 
seized  upon  the  more  genuine  mean- 
ings. Conservatism  and  distrust  of  men, 
are  tendencies  which  usually  come  with 
years  ;  but,  in  his  case,  they  appear  to 
have  been  innate,  and  he  never  escaped, 
to  the  end  of  his  political  career,  from 
a  certain  want  of  confidence  in  men 
He  had  a  profound  regard  for  law,  but 
not  much  for  man.  He  grasped,  with 
the  ^atest  intellectual  tenacity,  the 
constitutional  clement  of  our  political 
system,  and  he  asserted,  with  a  broad 
and  solid  logic,  the  general  principles 
of  republicanism ;  but  he  had  no  spon- 
taneous and  heart-felt  love  for  the  great 
idea  of  humanity,  which  alone  gives 
value  to  institutions  and  laws.  The 
thing  for  which  Mr.  Webster  has  been 
most  praised  in  his  political  career,  and 
on  account  of  which  he  regards  himself 
with  most  complacency,  is  his  devotion 
to  the  **  Constitution  and  the  Union  " — 
which  are  highly  important  objects — 
having  contnbuted  .  much  to  the  sta- 
bility and  integrity  of  our  political  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are, 
after  all,  mere  forms,  and  not  the  essen- 
tial spirit  of  our  political  life.  They 
are  only  means  to  an  end,  which  end  is 
of  infinitely  higher  worth  and  loveliness 
than  they — just  as  the  soul  of  a  man  is 
infinitely  superior  to  his  body,  though 
his  body  is  so  important  to  the  mani- 
festation of  that  soul  The  real  spirit 
of  our  national  life  is  Liberty,  which 
this  or  that  political  organization  may 
be  the  best  fitted  to  secure  and  defend  ; 
but  on  no  grounds  ought  wo  to  make 
the  organization,  instead  of  the  life,  the 
ends  of  our  existence.  Mr.  Webster, 
it  seems  to  us,  did  this  more  and  more 
towards   the   close  of   his  career — he 


elevated  the  means  into  the  end ;  and, 
as  much  as  any  man  in  our  history, 
helped  to  bring  in  that  gross  and  ma- 
terial opinion,  which  places  the  Union, 
which  is  the  form,  above  Liberty,  which 
is  the  vital  and  undying  spirit. 

These  youthful  letters  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  his  friends  are  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  volume,  not  so  much  for 
what  they  contain  in  themselves  as  for 
the  remembrances  of  his  own  more 
youthful  days,  which  they  will  suggest 
to  the  reader.  They  will  remind  many 
a  man  of  the  friendships  which  he 
formed  in  college,  of  the  diligent  cor- 
respondence which  he  maintained  for  a 
few  years  with  his  chums  and  cromes, 
and  of  the  gradual  decay  into  wluoh 
they  dropped,  as  the  actucd  concerns  of 
life  began  to  engage  the  attention  and 
weigh  upon  the  heart.  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  companions  appear  to  hare 
been  an  amiable  set  of  young  gentle- 
men— pure-minded  and  upright,  so  hi 
as  we  can  ^ther  from  their  communi- 
cations with  each  other — not  cherishing 
any  very  lofty  ambitions  or  enthusioatio 
feelings,  and  accustomed  to  live  in 
quite  unreserved  intercourse  when  ther 
were  together.  Mrs.  Herbert,  the  wire 
of  an  old  classmate  of  Webster's,  teDs 
one  story  which  illustrates  the  freedom 
of  their  intercourse,  in  rather  a  noTel 
way.  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the  college 
sot,  was,  at  one  time,  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  new  beaver  hat,  '*  not  one 
of  the  light,  cheap,  silky,  effeminate 
fabrications  of  later  times,"  says  Mrs. 
Herbert,  '*  but  a  real  ten  dollar  beayer* 
well -made  and  weighty.  It  was  the 
envy  of  all  the  college.  The  new  bea- 
ver was  one  day  missing.  The  owner 
sought  it  everywhere  in  vain.  In  his 
researches  he  happened  upon  an  old 
felt  hat,  battered  and  broken,  which  he 
was  fain  to  wear  rather  than  none. 
Things  continued  thus  for  several  weeks, 
when  'friend  Dan*  fctumed  from  a 
distant  town,  viliere  ho  had  spent  the 
vacation  in  school-teaching,  and  with 
him  came  the  beaver,  which  he  had  ta- 
citly borrowed  for  the  occasion !" 

In  those  days,  Mr.  Webster  was  not 
the  broad-shouldered  and  portly  gentle- 
man that  we  hare  seen  in  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  but  .a  rather  slender,  ms- 
tic-looking  Yankee,  with  thin  cheeks 
and  promiBont  cheek-bones,  **  and  no- 
thing specially  noticeable  about  him 
except  his  full,  steady,  large  and  search- 
ing eyes.'*      It  is  highly  honorable  to 
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Mr.  Webster,  that,  in  his  subseqaent 
distinction,  ho  clung  to  all  his  early 
friendships  with  a  firm  hold,  and  used 
his  opportanities  to  further  the  pros- 
pects of  those  of  their  subjects  who 
had  occasion  to  ask  for  his  assistance. 

After  practicing  law  a  few  years 
in  his  native  state,  Mr.  Webster  moved 
to  Boston,  and  from  that  place  was  sent 
as  a  representative  to  Congress.  He 
was  most  happily  married  to  a  woman, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Lee  gives  a  charming 
sketch  ;  and,  daring  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  congressional  experience,  when 
he  was  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  powers,  and  the  fresh  greetings  of 
fame  saluted  his  ears,  ho  appears  to 
have  attained  the  most  felicitous  period 
of  his  existence.  His  acquaintance 
with  such  men  as  Justice  Story,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Rufus  Kine, 
must  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
sympathies,  and  g^ven  a  rare  zest  to  bis 
social  experience.  In  the  year  1824, 
he  vijsited  Jefferson,  and  recorded  a 
part  of  his  conversation,  from  which 
we  extract  the  subjoined  : 

''  \llien  I  wa«  in  France,  tho  Marqais  do 
Cha«teleax  carried  ine  over  to  Bafibn  b  rosi- 
denco  in  the  country,  and  introduced  mo  to 
him. 

'*  It  WM  Buffun's  practice  to  remain  in  hia 
study  till  dinner  time,  and  roceivo  no  visitors 
under  any  pretense ;  but  his  house  was  open, 
and  his  grounds,  and  his  servant  showed  toom 
very  ci\nily,  and  invited  ail  strangers  and 
friends  to  remain  to  diua  We  saw  Buffou  in 
the  garden,  but  carefullv  avoided  him;  but 
we  dined  with  him,  ana  he  proved  himself 
then,  as  he  always  did,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
powers  in  conversation.  Ue  did  not  declaim ; 
Le  was  singularly  agreeable. 

"  I  was  introduced  to  him  as  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who,  in  some  notes  on  Virginia,  had  combatea 
some  of  his  opinions.  Instead  of  entering  into 
an  argument,  he  took  down  his  last  work,  pre- 
sented it  to  me,  and  said.  *  When  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son shall  have  read  this,  ne  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  I  am  right.' 

*^  Being  about  to  embark  from  Philadelphia 
for  France,  I  observed  an  uncommouly  largo 
panther  skin  at  the  door  of  a  hatter's  shop.  I 
bought  it  fur  half  a  Jo  (sijEteen  dollars)  on  the 
ppot,  determining  to  carry  it  to  France,  to 
convince  Monsieur  Bufron  of  his  mistake  in 
relation  to  this  animal,  which  he  had  con* 
founded  with  the  cougar.  He  acknowledged 
his  mifltokc,  and  said  be  would  correct  it  in 
lufl  next  volume. 

'*  I  attempted  also  to  convince  bim  of  his 
error  in  roLslion  to  the  common  deer,  and  the 
mooee  of  America ;  he  having  confounded  oar 
deer  with  tlie  red  deer  of  Europe,  and  our 
mooee  with  the  reindeer.  I  told  him  that  our 
deer  had  boms  two  feet  long ;  be  replied  with 
wormthj  thai  if  I  could  produce  a  single  speci- 
men, with  boms  one  foot  long,  he  would  snve 
op  toe  question.  Upon  this  I  wrote  to  Vir- 
gmla  for  the  horns  or  one  of  our  deer,  and  ob- 


tained a  very  good  specimen,  four  feet  Ions' 
I  told  him,  also,  that  the  reindeer  oould  wouc 
under  the  belly  of  our  moose ;  but  he  entirely 
scouted  the  idea.  Whereupon  I  wrote  to 
General  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire.  I  de- 
sired him  to  send  me  the  bones,  skin,  and 
antlers  of  our  moose,  supposing  thev  oould 
easily  be  procured  bv  him.  Six  montus  afler- 
woras  my  agent  in  England  advised  me  that 
General  Sulnvan  had  arawn  on  him  for  forty 
guineas.  I  had  forgotten  my  request,  and 
wondered  why  such  a  draft  had  been  made ; 
but  I  paid  it  at  once.  A  little  later  came  a 
letter  from  General  Sullivan,  setting  forth  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  complied  with  my 
request  He  had  been  obliged  to  raise  a  com 
pan^  of  nearly  twenty  men,  had  made  on  ex- 
cursion towards  the  White  Hills,  camping  out 
many  nights,  and  had  at  lost,  after  many  diffi- 
ooltics,  oaugnt  mv  moose,  boilod  his  bones  in 
the  desert,  stuffed  his  skin,  and  remitted  him 
to  me.  This  accounted  for  m^  debt,  and  con- 
vinced Mr.  Buffon.  He  promised  in  his  next 
volume  to  set  these  things  right  also,  but  he 
died  directly  afterwords.'' 

"Madame  Houdetot's  society  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  in  Paris,  when  I  was  there. 
She  inherited  the  materials  of  which  it  wad 
composed  from  Madame  do  Terrier  and  Ma- 
dame Gtooffrin.  St  Lambert  waa  always  there, 
and  it  was  ^nerally  believed  that  every 
evening,  on  his  return  home,  he  wrote  down 
the  suDstance  of  the  conversations  he  hod 
held  there  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  tho 
otlier  distinguished  persons  who  fi^uented 
her  house.  From  these  oonversatbns  h^ 
made  his  books." 


*'  I  knew  tho  Baron  de  Grignon  very  well ; 
he  was  quite  ugly,  and  one  of  his  legs  was 
shorter  than  the  other ;  but  he  was  the  most 
agreeable  person  in  French  society,  and  h'w 
opinion  was  always  considered  decisive  in 
matters  relating  to  the  theatre  and  painting. 
II is  persiflage  was  the  keenest  and  most  pru- 
vokmg  I  over  know." 

"  Madame  Neckor  was  a  very  sinoore  and 
excellent  woman,  but  she  was  not  venr  pleas 
ant  in  conversation,  for  she  was  subject  to 
what  in  Vuginia  we  call  the  *  budge,'  that  is. 
she  was  very  nervous  and  fidgety.  She  could 
rarely  remain  long  in  the  same  place,  or  con- 
verse long  on  the  same  subject  i  have  known 
her  get  up  from  table  five  or  six  tunes  in  the 
oourse  of  the  dinner,  and  walk  up  and  down 
her  salon  to  compose  herself." 

'*  Marmont^l  was  a  very  amusing  man.  He 
dined  with  me  every  Thursday,  for  a  long 
time-,  and  I  think  told  some  of  the  most  agree- 
able stories  I  ever  heard  In  my  life.  After  his 
death,  I  found  almost  aU  of  them  in  his  me- 
moirs, and  I  dare  say  he  told  them  so  well  be- 
cause he  had  written  them  t>ofore  in  his 
book." 

In  the  letters  of  this  period,  though 
valuable  in  some  respects,  we  find  little 
that  is  generally  entertaining,  being 
mostly  letters  of  business,  or  which  re- 
late to  passing  events  in  Congress.  We 
could  have  wished  that  his  taste  or  his 
leisure  had  led  him  to  other  memoranda 
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o€  tbo  great  men  of  tke  day,  sach  as 
lie  has  given  of  Jefferson.  The  heavy 
afflictions,  which  fell  upon  him  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
his  child,  and  his  wife,  elicit  some  pro- 
foundly religious  communications  to 
friends.  There  is  a  letter  of  1828, 
written  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brazier,  in  re- 
view of  Whateley's  Rhetoric,  which 
contains  admirable  good  sense.  He 
says,  in  one  place  : 

"  Mr.  Whateley'B  rejection  of  expletives  and 
epithets  shows  his  just  perception  of  strength 
and  beaaty.  Yet,  particulanzation  is  some- 
times oat  of  place.  There  are  eases  in  which 
comprehension  or  generalization  is  altogether 
preferable.  Suppose  one  should  say,  'The 
^tinction  of  the  Christian  revelation  is,  that 
it  is  addressed  not  only  to  Englishmen,  but 
also  to  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans,  Ital- 
imns,  Russians,  Prussians,'  etc.,  etc.  This 
would  be  feeble.  Better  thus.  *  The  distinc- 
tion of  the  Christian  revelation  is,  that  it  re- 
veals important  truths,  not  to  a  few  favored 
individuals,  but  to  all  the  race  of  men ;  not  to 
a  single  nation,  but  to  the  whole  world.'  A 
book  might  be  written  on  this  little  question, 
'  When  IS  effect  produced  by  generalization ; 
when  by  particularization  V  At  least,  a  book 
might  bo  nlled  with  apposite  inslauces  of  both 
kinds,  from  our  English  classics,  especially 
the  Scriptures,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  An 
accurate  writer  would  avoid  generalities 
sometimes,  not  always;  but  when  it  would 
require  a  treatise  to  expound.  I  r^oice  to  see 
one  rhetorician  who  will  allow  nothing  to 
words  but  as  they  are  signs  of  ideas.  The 
rule  is  a  good  one,  to  use  no  word  which  does 
not  suggest  au  idea,  or  modify  some  idea 
already  suggested.  And  this  should  lead 
writers  to  adopt  sparingly  the  use  of  such 
words  as  '  vast,*  *  amazing,'  *  astonishing,'  etc. 
For,  what  do  tbey  mean  ?  Dr.  Watts,  who,  by 
the  wav,  I  do  not  deem  altogether  a  oad  poet, 
Komewhere  speaks  of  the  flight  of  an  angel  as 
bein^  with  *  most  amazing  speed.'  But  what 
idea  is  conveyed  by  this  mode  of  expression  ? 
What  is  'amazing  speed  1'  It  would  amaze 
us  if  wo  saw  an  oyster  moving  a  mile  a  day. 
it  would  not  amaae  us  to  see  a  greyhound  run 
a  mile  in  a  minute. 

"On  the  other  hand,  see  with  what  un- 
oqualed  skill  Milton  represents  both  the  dis- 
tance through  which,  and  the  speed  with 
which,  Mulcioer  fell  from  heaven  .* 

"  *  From  mom 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun, 
JDropt  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star.' 

"  What  art  is  manifest  in  these  few  lines ! 
The  object  is,  to  express  great  distance  and 
great  velocity,  neither  of  which  is  capable  of 
very  easy  suggoaUon  to  the  human  mind.  We 
are  told  that  the  angel  fell  a  day,  a  long  sum- 
mer's day;  the  day  is  broken  into  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  that  the  time  may  seem  to  be 
protracted. 

"  He  does  not  reach  the  earth  till  sunset ; 
and  then,  to  represent  the  velocity,  he  *  drops,' 
one  of  the  very  best  words  in  the  language,  to 
.^gntfy  sudden  and  rapid  fall,  and  then  comes 
a  simile, '  like  a  falling  star.  " 


His  estimate  of  Byron,  too,  addresa- 
ed  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  will  be  read  with  no 
little  interest,  especially  by  literary 
men,  who  have  themselves  formed  an 
opinion  on  that  subject : 

"  I  have  rsad  Tom  Moore's  first  volume  of 
Bjrron's  Life.  Whatever  human  imagination 
shall  hereafter  picture  of  a  human  being,  I 
shall  believe  it  all  within  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility. Byron's  case  shows  that  fact  aome- 
times  runs  by  all  fancy,  as  a  steamboat  passed 
a  scow  at  anchor.  I  nave  tried  hard  to  find 
something  in  him  to  like,  besides  his  gei^us 
and  his  wit ;  but  there  was  no  other  likeable 
quality  about  him.  He  was  an  incarnation  of 
demonism.  He  is  tho  only  man  in  English 
histonr,  for  a  hundred  years,  that  has  boasted 
of  infidelity  and  of  every  practical  vioe,  not 
included  in  what  may  be  termed,  what  his 
biographer  does  term,  meanness.  Lord  Bo> 
lingoroko,  in  his  most  extravagant  youHifhl 
sallies,  and  the  wicked  Lord  Littleton,  were 
saints  to  hint  All  Moore  can  say  is,  that  each 
of  his  vices  had  some  virtue  or  someprudoioe 
near  it,  which  in  some  sort  checked  it  Well, 
if  that  were  not  so  in  all,  who  could  'scape 
hanging  7  The  biographer,  indeed,  says  his 
moral  conduct  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  or* 
dinary  standard !  And  that  is  true,  if  a  favor- 
able decision  is  looked  for.  Many  excellent 
reasons  are  given  for  his  being  a  bad  hus- 
band ;  tho  sum  of  which  is,  that  he  was  a  rery 
bad  man.  I  confess  I  was  rejoiced  then,  and 
am  rejoiced  now.  that  he  was  driven  out  of 
England  by  public  scorn ;  because  his  vices 
were  not  in  his  passions,  but  in  his  principles. 
He  denied  all  religion  and  all  virtue  from  the 
house-top.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  there  is  merit 
in  maintaining  good  principles^  thoofl^  the 

?ireacher  is  seduced  into  violations  of  them. 
liis  is  true.  Good  theory  is  something.  Bnt 
a  theory  of  living,  and  of  dyin^,  too,  made  np 
of  the  elements  of  hatred  to  religion,  contempt 
of  morals,  and  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  ul 
the  decent  part  of  the  public,  when  before  has 
a  man  of  letters  avowed  it  ?  If  Milton  were 
alive  to  recast  certain  prominent  characters 
in  his  great  epic,  he  could  embellish  them 
with  now  traits,  without  violating  probability. 
Walter  Scott's  letter  toward  the  end  of  the 
book  is  much  too  charitable.'' 

Mr.  Webster  traveled  considerably 
about  tho  country,  and  his  descripttona 
of  the  places  he  visited  evince  no  little 
topographical  skill,  but  are  not  remark- 
able for  their  perception  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  nature.  There  are  a  few 
words,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Curtis,  about 
the  ocean,  and  a  long  dissertation  on 
Niagara,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Pai|;o, 
which  show  that  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  grander  displays  of  nature ;  but, 
with  all  his  love  of  early  risine,  and  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  with  lul  his  de- 
votion to  rural  pursuits,  he  does  not 
manifest  any  keen  or  deep  poetic  en- 
joyment of  scenery.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  him,  as  Wordsworth  says  of 
himself,  in  the  Tintem  Abbey  : 
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*'  The  soanding  cataract 
Hauntod  me  as  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  damp  and  gloom j 

wood. 
Their  colors  and  their  forma,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye." 

We  think  that  he  loved  the  country 
from  early  association,  and  because  of 
the  solace  which  its  loneliness  and  re- 
pose must  have  afforded  to  a  mind  dis- 
tracted by  the  wrangling  and  noise  of 
public  life  ;  but  we  do  not  reco^ize,  in 
his  occasional  sighs  for  Marshneld  and 
the  sea,  the  heart-felt  and  pervading  at- 
tachment of  the  genuine  lover. 

We  have  said,  that  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  later  years  decreases  in  in- 
terest, and  the  reason  of  it,  we  presume, 
is  twofold — first,  that  the  correspondents, 
with  whom  he  is  most  frequently  en- 
gaged, are  not  the  kind  of  men  that  we 
should  have  supposed  ho  would  best 
like  to  commune  with ;  and,  second, 
that  his  range  of  topics  is  so  often 
narrow,  insignificant,  and  even  trivial. 
With  the  many  remarkable  men  whom 
he  met  in  political  life,  he  appears  to 
have  cultivated  but  little  epistolary  in- 
tercourse. Mr.  Madison  wrote  him  one 
or  two  formal  notes ;  John  Adams  one 
hearty  one ;  Chancellor  Kent  three  or 
four;  Lafayette  three  or  four;  Marshall 
three  brief  ones,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  speeches;  Joseph  Hopkinson 
four ;  Mr.  Everett  several ;  but  Henry 
Clay  only  one ;  Lewis  Cass  only  one ; 
Justice  Story  only  one ;  while  there  are 
none  from  Calhoun  and  other  eminent 
associates  in  the  Senate;  none  from 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  none  from 
eminent  statesmen,  or  men  of  letters 
and  science,  abroad.  Nor  is  he  more 
copious  in  his  missives  to  them ;  while 
the  principal  recipients  of  his  bounties, 
on  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  circle  of 
his  relatives,  are  Mr.  Edward  Curtis, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Blatchford,  Peter  Harvey, 
Franklin  Haven,  Samuel  Jaudon,  Hiram 
Ketch um,  Charles  Marsh,  etc.,  who 
are,  or  were,  no  doubt,  highly  respecta- 
ble gentlemen,  but  not  precisely  men  of 
Mr.  Webster's  own  stiinding  and  ca- 
libre. There  are  a  few  letters  to  dis- 
tinguished clergymen,  but,  with  the 
great  body  of  the  literary  or  scientific 
men  of  the  country,  he  held  no  relation. 
Again:  his  topics  are  mainly  politics 
and  his  personal  affairs.     Beyond  the 


immediate  objects  of  hb  professional  and 
public  life,  he  seldom  ventures  an  opin- 
ion. His  familiar  notes  to  intimate 
friends  are  heavily  playful,  but  his  more 
serious  ones  simply  barren.  There 
is  scarcely  an  allusion  in  them  to  the 
great  questions  of  foreign  politics,  no 
discussions  of  the  more  important  inter- 
ests of  literature  and  science,  and  few 
signs,  except  when  touched  by  some 
near  domestic  grief,  or  by  some  calamity 
of  his  friends,  of  any  concern  in  the 
vital,  moral,  and  social  movements  of  the 
age.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  public 
duties  to  care  about  engaging  in  a  more 
general  and  miscellaneous  correspond- 
ence, and  that  he  reserved  his  best 
thoughts  and  images  for  his  public  dis- 
plays; but,  as  the  editor  of  the  work 
before  us  says  that  the  letters  published 
were  chosen  to  afford  **  a  view  of  Mr. 
Webster's  private  character,  his  habits 
of  intercourse,  modes  of  thought,  affec- 
tions, tastes,  pursuits,  amusements,  and 
style  of  familiar  correspondence,"  we 
could  not  but  remark  the  peculiarities 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

If  we  should  judge  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
the  respects,  and  by  the  evidences  thus 
proposed  apart  from  his  public  life  and 
his  collected  works,  we  should  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  of 
good  taste  and  tolerable  sense — learned 
Uie  law  and  in  statecraft,  but  not  a  com- 
prehensive reader  beyond — dignified  and 
reserved  in  general  deportment,  but  not 
averse  to  fun  amon^  his  familiars — not 
a  genius  of  original  insight  or  invent- 
ive faculties,  but  of  thorough  and  even 
profound  views  on  a  few  subjects — 
warmly  attached  to  the  men  connected 
with  him,  and  capable  of  sorrowing  in 
their  sorrows,  but  not  cherishing  wide, 

Sopular,  or  humanitary  sympathies — 
e voted  to  agriculture  and  rural  sports, 
and  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking — 
with  a  sentiment  of  poetry  and  art,  but 
scarcely  a  high  appreciation  of  either— 
a  good  citizen  and  good  neighbor,  on 
the  whole — though,  perhaps,  somewhat 
reckless  and  lavish  in  his  expenditures, 
at  all  times  conscious  of  his  position, 
but  never  offensively  egotistical  in  the 
assertion  of  himself — in  short,  a  man  of 
hale  and  superb  physique,  with  a  large 
brain  surmounting  it,  and,  though  not 
destitute  of  heart,  with  more  reflection 
than  impulse,  more  thought  than  affec- 
tion, more  talent  than  character.  An 
acquaintance  with  his  actual  life  and 
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works  would,  of  course,  modify  tbis  con- 
ception of  him,  but  such  is  the  impres- 
sion which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of 
the  volumes  before  us. 

This  correspondence,  though  it  will 
not  add  to  Mr.  Webster's  tame,  will 
serve  to  moke  him  better  known.  But, 
bow  far  it  is  a  perfectly  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  him,  we  cannot  tell.  Friends 
and  relatives  are  apt,  in  preparing  memo- 
rials of  a  distinguished  man,  to  reject 
and  admit,  according  to  their  own  pre- 
conceptions of  his  character,  and  not 
according  to  the  actual  truth.  It  is  not 
often  that  they  have  the  courage  or  the 
honesty  to  disclose  the  full  particulars, 
nor  is  it  desirable,  in  all  cases,  that  they 
should.  Yet,  if  they  undei'take  to  reveal 
him  at  all,  they  should  reveal  him  just 


as  he  was,  with  all  his  weaknesses  as  well 
as  all  his  strength.  The  great  use  of 
biography  is,  not  to  gratify  an  idle  cari- 
osity, but,  to  assist  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  to  teach  us,  from  £e 
examples  of  the  great,  how  their  great- 
ness was  attained,  and  to  show  us,  from 
the  examples  of  the  wicked,  bow  their 
wickedness  may  be  avoided ;  and,  above 
all,  to  impress  upon  us,  by  a  proper  exhi- 
bition of  the  ^od  and  the  bad,  which  is 
mingled  in  all  men,  the  important  truth, 
that  human  conditions  are  pretty  equita- 
bly adjusted — that,  if  some  are  raised  to 
wealth,  honor,  and  distinction,  they  haye, 
also,  their  secret  miseries ;  and,  if  others 
are  depressed  into  the  yale  of  humility 
and  suffering,  the^  possess,  also,  sources 
of  consolation,  which  others  know  not  of. 


A   LOVER^S    STORY. 

THERE  was  a  woman  once  I  loved, — 
It  is  many  years  ago — 
Fair  as  summer's  sun,  she  proved 
Frail  as  winter's  snow ! 

Ah !  then  I  quarreled  with  the  skies — 

It  is  many  years  ago — 
Sorrow  had  not  made  me  wise  ; 

Has  it  made  me  so  ? 

'Twas  by  this  very  stream  we  stood — 

It  is  many  years  ago — 
Hush  !  her  voice  is  in  the  wood 

And  the  river's  flow. 


If  you  would  know  the  things  she  said- 
It  is  many  years  ago — 

Watch  my  face  when  I  am  dead, 
And  my  smile  will  show. 
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DEACON  GOODWIN  and  I  were 
sorting  apples  at  the  door  of  the 
back  shed,  one  lovely  October  after- 
noon ;  Baldwins,  russets,  CTeenings, 
Swaars,  pippins,  lay  heaped  on  uie 
little  bit  of  turf,  in  gay  masses  of  red, 
gold,  and  brown ;  the  clumsy  cart-body, 
tilted  on  end,  poured  out  a  stream  of 
ruddy  fruit,  that  should  have  fallen 
from  nothing  less  picturesque  than  the 
horn  of  Ceres ;  ana,  far  away,  over  the 
fennel  and  cabbages  in  the  garden,  over 
the  green  sward  of  the  orchard,  the 
wooded  hillsides  stretched  their  bright 
length  on  and  on,  till  they  were  purple 
in  the  distance,  though,  nearer  at  hand, 
scarlet  and  orange  maples,  imperial 
crimson  oaks,  deep  yellow  birches,  and 
purple  dogwood  boughs,  mixed  with 
dork  spires  of  hemlock  and  pine,  shone 
jewel-like,  even  through  the  smoky  wr 
of  that  hot  autumn  day.  Sorting  ap- 
ples is  not  bad  work,  if  only  you  have 
somebody  to  talk  to;  at  least,  that  is 
my  experience,  though  I  was  but  a  tem- 
porary farmer,  and,  it  may  be,  more 
fond  of  a  •*  crack'*  than  I  should  have 
l>oon  had  I  always  earned  my  bread  un- 
ci i  r  the  fullest  force  of  the  curse.  But 
Deacon  Goodwin  was  a  silent  man,  ex- 
cept at  conference -meeting,  where  he 
harangued  away  with  a  power  and  glory 
that  used  up  all  his  words  for  a  week 
to  come ;  moreover,  his  soul  just  now 
was  vexed  within  him  by  **  them  boys," 
who  had  tilted  all  the  apples  into  one 
heap,  and  how  he  was  to  discern, 
always  and  surely,  between  Baldwins 
and  Spitzenbergs,  Roxbury-russets  and 
russet-sweets,  puzzled  his  eyes  and 
thoughts  to  the  last  degree ;  so  that  I, 
who  had  the  easier  task  of  putting  the 
fair  apples,  from  one  heap  at  a  time,  in- 
to one  of  a  row  of  clean  barrels  that 
stood,  like  the  oil-jars  in  the  Forty 
Thieves,  ranged  against  a  wall,  and 
throwing  the  rejected  fruit  hito  a  huffe 
basket — I,  who  had  time  to  talk,  ootud 
not  even  extract  a  gi*uff  "yes"  or  "no" 
from  the  deacon.  I  was  glad  enough 
to  hoar  Aunt  Huldah's  ponderous  step 
coming  through  the  shed,  and  her  hearty 
voice  behind  me : 

**  Father,  I  want  them  apples  you 
a*n*t  a  goin*  to  use,  so*s  I  can  make 
sass  to-day ;  'ta'n't  a  goin'  to  do  to  put 
it  off  any  longer,  and  Kate  can't  be  pes- 
tered with  it  m  the  middle  of  her  ironin,' 


so  I  guess  1*11  have  the  apples,  and 
buckle  to  at  it  myself.  Where  be 
they  ?" 

**  Well,"  replied  the  deacon,  *»  Thom- 
as has  got  'em  in  the  corn-basket.  But 
I  don*t  see  jest  how  he's  goin'  to  let  you 
hey  the  basket  to  pare  out  on  in  there, 
when  he's  a  usin'  of  it  out  here !" 

'*  That's  easy  fixed,"  said  aunty, 
never  at  a  loss.  **  Thomas,  you  jest 
bring  my  old  rocker  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  fetch  along  the  pigs'  pail,  so  I  can 
give  'em  their  share,  and  I'll  set  right 
down  hero  and  do  all  my  chores  to 
once,  while  you're  doin'  yours." 

"  That's  right,  exactly,  aunty !"  said 
I,  flinging  a  greening  right  into  the 
barrel  of  Feck's  Pleasants,  in  my  relief 
at  the  prospect  of  some  society.  I 
firmly  believe  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,  in  more  senses  than  one  ! 

•*  Well,  I'd  as  lieves  you  should.  Miss 
Good'in,"  chimed  in  her  **old  man." 
"That  feller's  a  master  hand  to  talk, 
and  he's  figgered  away  a  good  spell  at 
it,  all  alone,  till  I  guess  he's  about  tuck- 
ered out,  for  I  can't  talk  none ;  them 
pesky  boys  have  mixed  these  apples  till 
there  a'n't  no  two  alike  in  the  hull 
heap !" 

♦»  Why,  husband  !  do  tell !"  laughed 
aunty ;  and  I  went  off  for  the  chair 
and  the  pail  according  to  orders.  And 
while  I  go,  let  me  take  the  opportunity 
to  praise  Aunt  Huldah  Goodwin,  for  she 
is  one  of  a  thousand — if,  indeed,  there 
be  a  thousand  of  her  class  left  in  these 
days  of  hyper-civiliaation,  education, 
agitation,  and  the  angels  know  what  not 
of  progress  and  the  Tike  stuff.  Such  a 
real,  genial,  healthy,  hearty  woman; 
such  a  simple,  tender,  expansive  heart ; 
such  sturdy  sense,  such  practical  judg- 
ment; all  with  a  vein  of  most  unsus- 
pected poetry  running  through  it,  that 
tempered  her  shrewd  insight  into  men 
with  the  loveliest  sunshine  of  charity, 
and  kept  her  eyes  as  open  to  beauty  of 
every  nature  as  her  heart  was  to  kind- 
liness in  all  its  forms.  Not  of  her  life- 
ful  and  mirthful  kind  come  the  array 
of  moody  and  melancholy  farmers' 
wives,  who,  year  by  year,  swell  the 
lists  of  insanity ;  no  monotony  of  work 
pressed  upon  her  steady  brain  till  the 
nne  fibres  gave  way ;  she  would  have 
her  laugh  as  well  as  her  labor,  and  the 
health   that  rounded   her   ample   fig- 
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ure  and  tinged  her  somewhat  wrinkled 
cheek  with  wintry  red,  helped  both  labor 
and  laughter  to  endure  the  long  strain 
of  life.  She  was  *»  Aunt  Huldy"  to  the 
whole  village,  and  I  loved  her  as  well  as 
if  she  had  a  better  right  to  the  title,  and 
I  a  better  knowledge  of  her  goodness 
than  the  brief  experience  of  a  summer's 
rustication  under  her  roof  afforded. 
However,  here  are  the  rocker  and  the 
pigs*  pail. 

*'Set  it  right  down  there,  Thomas, 
alongside  of  the  steps,  so's  I  can  put 
my  teet  up  and  hold  the  pan  even,  and 

Eut  the  pail  side  of  me;  now,  that's 
andy." 

Hardly  was  Aunt  Huldah  settled  in 
her  chair  and  at  work,  before  she  called 
to  her  husband  in  a  half- whisper : 
"  Deacon !  Deacon  Good'in  !  a'n't  that 
Mr.  Masters  coming  down  the  lane  ?  I 
declare  if  'ta'n't !"  added  she,  in  a  loud- 
er tone;  and,  pushing  away  pail  and 
pan,  she  went  forward  to  meet  a  tall, 
pale  man,  who  came  creeping  along 
past  the  pickets  by  the  aid  of  a  cane, 
till  suddenly  arrested  by  that  cheery 
voice — 

**I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Masters,  if 
you've  got  out  so  far  ?  come  in,  and  set 
down." 

"No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Goodwin," 
said  a  somewhat  querulous  tone;  **I 
must  go  to  Miss  Peabody's,  to  see 
about  the  singers  for  Thanksgiving, 
and  Harriet's  waiting  there  for  me  I 
expect;  so  I  must  crawl  along." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  stop !"  said 
Aunt  Huldah. 

**  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can't.  Good- 
day,"  answered  Mr.  Masters ;  and  as  he 
turned  awaj  I  could  see  he  was  blind. 
Aunt  Huldah  came  back  to  her  seat 
with  a  great  sigh. 

**Poor  cretur!  how  he  does  miss 
Love,"  said  she.  I  looked  up  at  her 
rather  inquiringly. 

"Why,  we  all  do  that,  don't  we, 
aunty  ?" 

"  I  declare  if  you  didn't  think  I 
meant  love  with  a  little  1 !  Law,  child, 
I  was  thinkin'  about  his  wife,  she  that 
was  Love  Brainerd;  though  it  a'n't 
much  odds,  for  if  ever  anybody  was 
called  pretty  correct  accordin'  to  their 
natur'  she  was ;  there  was  about  as 
much  love  to  her  as  there  was  in  her 
name.  She  beat  all  that  ever  I  see  for 
livin'  other  people's  lives,  and  doin' 
their  work,  and  bearin'  their  pains.  I 
don't    know    as    she    know'd    herself 


whether  she  was  most  Achsah  Root,  or 
Jim  Whitman,  or  'Lonzo  Masters,  or 
Love  Brainerd.  I  guess  she  was  least 
oftholast!" 

"  Did  she  live  here  always  ?  did  you 
know  her?"  said  I,  eager  to  betoij 
Aunt  Huldah  into  telling  a  story,  and 
privately  rejoicing  over  the  success  of 
my  scheme,  as  I  saw  her  settle  down 
more  comfortably  into  her  chair,  and 
draw  up  the  pan  of  apples  further  into 
her  lap. 

**  Yes  !  she  was  bom  here ;  she  'n 
her  mother,  the  widder  Brainerd,  lived 
a  piece  up  the  Portland  road  quite  a 
long  spell  when  Love  was  small.  I 
expect  it  was  real  lonesome  over  there 
nights,  though  the  woods  is  pretty 
lively  in  daytime,  what  with  one  wild 
oretur'  or  'nother;  and  there  was 
Tumbling  Brook  come  into  the  valley 
close  by  their  house,  and  Rattlesnake 
Mountain  riz  up  right  behind  'em.  But 
it  was  a  good  ways  off  from  folks  and 
meetin',  and  Miss  Brainerd  wasn't  a 
very  high-couraged  woman.  I  guess 
she  had  some  scary  times  there,  though 
she  staid  because  she  owned  the  farm, 
and  it  was  a  good  strip  of  medder-land 
after  you  got  down  tiie  hillside  where 
their  house  was,  and  the  brook  kept  it 
wet  in  the  dryest  of  times. 

'*  So  Love  grew  up  there :  she  didn't 
have  no  children  to  be  mates  for  her ; 
she  kept  ti^ht  to  her  mother's  apron- 
string,  and  if  she  played  in  the  woods 
Miss  Brainerd  went  along,  'cause  the 
child  was  afraid.  Fact  is,  I  guess  they 
both  got  pretty  trembly  while  old  Brain- 
erd lived,  for  he  did  have  the  tremens 
like  anything  before  he  died,  and  acted 
more  like  fury.  Well,  Love  she  used 
to  get  a  little  schoolin',  and  more  play ; 
for  she  wa'n't  a  very  stubbed  child :  her 
cheeks  was  white,  and  her  wide  fore- 
head was  most  too  unnatural  lookin*; 
but  she  did  have  a  pair  of  clever  eyes, 
that's  a  fact.  I  used  to  tell  her  she'd 
catched  'em  of  the  squirrels,  they  was 
so  kinder  shy  and  soft :  she  didn't  smile 
very  often,  to  be  sure,  but  when  she 
did  it  was  real  sunshiny ;  and,  take  her 
all  in  all,  she  was  a  pretty  personable 
child,  only  she  was  too  scary.  They 
lived  up  there  till  Love  was  twelve 
year  old,  and  then  Miss  Brainerd  she 
sold  the  farm  and  moved  into  the  vil- 
lage jest  as  'twas  growin'  up  here ;  for 
you  see  there  wa'n't  any  village  here  in 
old  times,  only  two  or  three  houses— 
this  one  where  my  grandfather  used  to 
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lire,  and  one  at  each  end  of  Sykes's 
bridge— and  they  called  it  South  Taun- 
ton, *cau8e  it  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Taanton.  But  nigh  about  thirty  year 
ago,  'Squire  Smith  bought  out  Sykes's 
mill- privilege  and  set  up  a  cotton-fao- 
tory,  and  built  houses  for  his  hands, 
and  a  brick  house  for  his  own,  and  he 
wanted  to  call  it  Smithville;  but  Miss 
Smith  she  stuck  out  for  an  Ingin  name ; 
she  wanted  it  called  Pontoosuc,  after  the 
river  :  so  they  battled  it  a  spell,  and  it 
wa'n*t  like  to  be  any  better  than  'twas 
before,  when  home  comes  Malviny  Smith 
from  York.  She  always  ruled  to  home, 
and  she  would  have  it  called  Cranberry, 
so  Cranberry  'twas.  So,  as  I  was  tellin', 
Miss  Brainerd  moved  up  here  to  take 
boarders,  and  be  more  sociable  like,  and 
send  LfOve  to  the  academy.  My !  what 
apples  these  be !  jest  as  pithy  as  pun- 
kins,  and  tasted  like  pigweed.  Father, 
what  do  you  call  these  apples  ?" 

**  Them  I"  said  the  deacon,  noway 
surprised  at  the  interlude,  and  medita- 
tively regarding  the  fruit  in  question. 
♦*  Well,  them's  Good'in  apples." 

**  I  declare !  it's  the  poorest  thing 
of  the  name  that  ever  I  see,"  laughed 
Aunt  Huldah. 

**  Well,  aunty — about  Love  ?"  said 
I,  half-impatient  and  half  afraid  of  los- 
ing the  story. 

**  *  Oh,  yes !  I  guess  you're  a  master- 
hand  for  stories,  a'n''t  you  ?  What  was 
I  a  tellin'  on  ?  Oh,  I  rec'lect.  So  Miss 
Brainerd  she  took  a  house  back  of 
Squire  Smith's,  and  Love  she  went  to 
the  'cademy.  There  she  worked  like  a 
beaver ;  but  somehow,  from  havin'  lived 
always  alone,  and  being  naturally  fear- 
ful and  shy,  she  couldn't  seem  to  fel- 
lowship with  any  of  her  mates ;  she'd 
only  just  study  and  sing;  for  she  did 
sing  the  most  like  a  brown-thrasher  of 
anything  I  know  that  a'n't  a  bird. 
However,  after  she'd  been  two  years 
there,  and  was  goin'  on  fifteen,  Achsah 
Root  come  from  Taunton  to  board  at 
Miss  Brainerd's  and  go  to  school ;  for 
Shubael  Sykes,  that  taught  the  'cade- 
my, had  a  great  name  for  leamin',  and 
Achsah 's  people  were  well-to-do,  and 
they  meant  she  should  have  the  best 
of  leamin'.  Well,  she  was  real  hand- 
some ;  her  eyes,  and  her  hair,  and  her 
teeth,  was  as  bright  as  a  new  pin,  and 
she  had  a  neat  little  nose,  and  color  like 
my  pink  hollyhock  ;  but  she  wa'n't  a 
real  pretty  girl  for  all  that.  She  was 
as  proud  as  a  king-bird,  and,  though 


she  was  real  smart  when  she  had  a 
mind  to  be,  it  was  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff that  she  thought  nrst  about  Ach- 
sah Root,  and  after  that,  other  folks 
could  take  their  chance.  Besides,  she 
was  pretty  mighty,  and  I've  always 
noticed  that  when  folks  set  up  their 
Ebenezer  as  if  'twa'n't  never  goin'  to 
come  down  for  anybody,  it  don't  very 
often  get  so  much  as  joggled.  The 
children  of  this  world  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  the  Scripter  says,  and  I 
guess  she  was  one  of  'em ;  so  it  oome 
about  that  Love,  who  hadn't  ever  had 
anybody  very  near  to  her  but  her 
mother,  now  come  right  under  Ach- 
sah's  thumb,  and  why  it  was,  nobody 
could  tell,  for  never  was  two  people  so 
different. 

*'  But  such  things  come,  like  rain,  on 
the  just  and  the  uniust,  and  the  Lord 
orders  it.  Love  followed  Achsah,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  spaniel  dog;  she 
seemed  as  if  she  would  breathe  &r  her, 
she  wasn't  never  tired  if  Achsah  liked 
to  walk ;  she  always  had  time  to  do  lit- 
tle jobs  of  sewing  for  her  when  she  cot 
tired  or  lazy ;  she  walked  her  feet  nigh 
about  off,  to  get  her  flowers,  or  books, 
or  anything  she  wanted ;  and  if  Achsah 
was  sick  there  wa'n't  no  end  to  the 
things  Love  would  do  for  her;  she'd 
set  up  nights  and  wait  on  her  days: 
I've  known  her  bend  over  the  bed-head 
to  brush  Achsah's  hair  till  her  own  lips 
was  as  white  as  a  sheet  with  pain ;  tor 
she  wasn't  very  sturdy,  and  it's  hard 
work  to  stand  bent  over  that  way ;  and 
I've  known  her  cold  nights  to  be  on  her 
knees  by  the  hour,  rubbin'  Achsah's 
feet  cause  she  was  so  dreadful  nervous 
she  couldn't  get  sleep.  Well  !  you 
mi^ht  think  Love  would  ha'  got  paid 
in  ner  own  coin,  for  it  don't  seem  rea- 
sonable to  b'lieve  that  one  cretur'  could 
do  so  much  for  another  and  not  get 
some  on't  back  again;  but  it  a'n't  so 
ordered  in  this  world.  Folks  is  obliged 
to  love  without  help,  pretty  much  aa 
the  angels  do,  and  thepr  that  gets  the 
most  gives  the  least:  it  a'n't  that  the 
Scripter  means  when  it  says,  *  Give  and 
it  shall  be  given  unto  you.'  I  don't 
doubt  but  what  Achsah  liked  Love 
pretty  well,  but  it  wasn't  in  her  to  love 
anybody  such  a  sight  better  'n  herself. 
She  liked  to  be  waited  on  and  cosseted, 
and  jest  so  long  as  Love  was  workin' 
over  her,  and  doin'  for  her,  Achsah  pud 
her  off  with  pretty  looks  and  words, 
so't  the  color  would  flush  up  into  Love's 
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pale  face,  and  her  eyes  would  shine, 
and  her  soft  little  lips  would  treiAble 
and  pucker,  and  then  Achsah  'd  laugh, 
and  tell  her  she  was  'a  dear  little 
goose,"  but  she  never  spared  her  none, 
for  all  that.  Lovin*  some  folks  is  jest 
like  pickin'  chestnuts  out  of  the  burr — 
you  keep  a  prickin'  your  fingers  all  the 
time,  and  the  more  you  try  and  keep 
on,  the  more  it  pricks :  some  will  stick 
to  it  till  they  get  the  chestnut,  and  then 
ten  to  one  it's  wormy — them  that  sticks 
to  the  burr  is  apt  to  be. 

"  However,  loving  Achsah  so,  seeped 
to  kind  of  unlock  Love's  feelin's  for  other 
people ;  'twas  jest  like  openin'  the  race 
to  a  mill-dam ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  couldn't 
help  lovin'  everybody,  'specially  sick 
people  and  children.  I've  seen  her  set- 
tin'  on  her  mother's  steps  with  half  a 
dozen  children  all  over  her,  lettin'  down 
her  hair,  kissin'  her  eyes,  and  cheeks, 
and  mouth,  ticklin'  her  throat,  and  all 
in  such  a  gale,  and  all  bawlin'  after  her 
when  she  had  to  go  away.  Then,  when 
anybody  took  sick  in  the  village.  Love 
was  always  on  hand,  readin'  to  'em,  or 
sendin'  flowers,  or  makin'  porridge ; 
and  all  with  such  pretty,  kindly  ways, 
it  did  folks  more  good  to  hear  her  speak 
than  it  did  to  have  Miss  Smith  or  Mal- 
viny  send  wine-jelly  or  soup ;  there's 
so  much  in  ways.  And  I  don't  know 
but  what  that  verse  of  Scripter,  I  was 
speakin'  of  along  back,  did  come  to 
pass,  after  all,  in  a  certain  kind  of  a 
way ;  for  everybody  did  love  Love, 
only  jest  them  she  cared  the  most  for. 
However,  that's  gettin'  ahead  of  the 
story. 

•*  Why,  Thomas !  there's  a  real  fair 
apple  ;  a  Swaar,  too !  I  euess  you're 
gettin'  too  much  talk.  I'd  better  stop 
a  spell ;  it's  considerable  of  a  chore  to 
work  and  hear  an  old  woman  chatter 
too." 

"  Oh,  don't  stop.  Aunt  Huldah,  don't! 
I  shall  be  as  careful —  but  I  do  want 
the  story.  I  wish  I  had  ever  seen  Love 
Brainerd." 

**  Well,  if  you  want  to  see  her,  there's 
a  d'queer'type  of  her  down  to  Harri'k 
Case's,  where  she  boarded,  but  it  don't 
favor  her  much;  it's  like  most  all  of 
them  picturs,  dreadful  black  lookin.' 
To  be  sure,  it's  her  eves,  and  her  nose, 
and  her  mouth,  and  her  handkerchief- 
pin,  and  a  square  collar  I  giv'  her  my- 
self when  she  was  married — but  for  all 
that,  'ta'n't  Love ;  it  hasn't  got  her  real, 
livin'  sweet  look.    I  suppose  it's  like 


her,  for  they  say  the  sun  don't  lie ;  but 
I  shouldn't  never  know  it.  So,  about 
two  years  after  Achsah  Root  come  to 
Cranberry,  her  father  died,  and  they 
found  he'd  giv'  the  farm,  out  an'  out, 
to  her  step-mother,  and  left  Achsah 
only  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank 
and  a  home  forever  and  always  in  the 
old  house;  but  that's  a  queer  way  to 
leave  a  home  to  anybody ;  for  how  are 
you  goin'  to  tell  what  it  means?  If 
Love  had  it  left  to  her  to  give  anybody, 
it  would  have  meant  house,  and  board, 
and  fire,  and  lights,  and  waitin'  on  jest 
like  a  real  home ;  but  Miss  Root  made 
it  out  different.  She  calkulated  it 
meant  only  Achsah's  bed-room,  and 
was  goin'  to  charge  for  board  and  all 
that;  so  Achsah  knew  she  meant  to 
have  her  pull  up  stakes  and  go,  for 
nobody  could  pay  that  out  of  the  inter- 
est-money from  a  thousand  dollars.  We 
was  all  sorry  for  the  child,  but  she 
didn't  pine  none — she  was  too  proud. 
Miss  Brainerd  got  her  a  place  in  the 
factory,  and  she  come  to  Cranberry  for 
good,  boardin'  where  she  always  had ; 
so  Love  was  pretty  nigh  set  up.  WeU, 
things  went  on  much  as  they  used  to 
for  a  while,  only  the  next  winter  Love 
exper'enced  religion  and  joined  the 
church.  It  didn't  appear  as  if  it  made 
so  much  change  in  her  as  'twould  in 
most  folks ;  but  I  expect  it  was  more 
like  a  growth  to  the  best  part  of  her 
natur',  and  a  leavin'  off  whatever  there 
was  in  it  contrary  to  grace — for  it  can't 
be  denied  she  had  naturally  a  high 
sperit;  but  now  she  grew  more  and 
more  meek,  and  didn't  never  fret  when 
her  work  was  the  hardest,  but  she  ap- 
peared more  and  more  sot  upon  Achsan, 
and  oneasy  enough  about  her  speritual 
state,  for  she  hadn't  got  no  more  reli- 
gion than  a  poppy- head,  as  she  showed 
plain  enough  by-and-by.  Long  about 
the  spring-time,  there  come  a  young 
man  rrom  Colebrook — James  Whitman 
by  name — a  second  cousin  of  my  hus- 
band's sister-in-law,  to  set  up  for  an 
overseer  in  the  factory.  He  boarded  at 
our  house,  and  appeared  to  be  a  likely 
feller  enough — good  lookin'  and  smart, 
and  with  real  msinuatin'  ways,  but  be 
wa'n't  very  reliable.  Well,  Achsah  wag 
gone  back  to  Taunton  for  a  spell,  her 
own  aunt  was  weakly,  and  she'd  sent 
for  her  to  come  and  stay  there  with  her 
for  company,  while  her  husband  was 
gone  out  West.  So  one  night  I  was 
goin'  to  Miss  Brainerd's  of  an  errand. 
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sod  the  deaooo  he  had  the  ihemnatis 
so  bad  thai  James  slepH  along  with  me 
it  waf  so  dark,  and  jest  as  he  got  to  the 
door,  we  heerd  Lore  singiii*.  I  declare 
it  did  beat  all !  I  couldn't  think  of  no- 
thin*  bat  a  brown  thrasher  on  top  of  a 
white  birch,  just  singin*  because  it 
cooldnH  help  it,  and  think  in*  of  nothin* 
kd\j  feelin*  the  sun,  and  the  ptnj 
fmells,  and  the  sweet  summer  wind. 
James  was  clean  beat.  'Aunt  Hul- 
dah,*  says  he,  as  spry  as  anything, 
*  rn  go  in  and  wait  for  yon :  I*d  jest  as 
lieres.'  *  Well,*  ses  I.  I  knew  too  much 
to  say  anything  more.  So  we  come  in, 
and  I  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the 
folks  there  was  in  the  keepin*-room, 
and  there  was  sereral  boarders,  but  he 
9ot  right  down  *longside  of  Lore,  and 
chippered  away  real  brisk.  *Twas  me 
that  oad  to  wait  for  him,  I  tell  you !  bat 
finally  I  got  up  and  went,  and  he  had 
to.  After  that  he  found  his  way  alone 
to  Miss  Brainerd's  pretty  often;  and, 
though  it  didn't  all  turn  out  as  it  oughter 
— accordin'  as  we  thought  it  oughter,  at 
least — I  do  think  he  was  about  as  fond 
of  Lore  in  them  days  as  ever  a  young 
feller  was  of  a  girl,  without  stoppin'  to 
think  whether  he  was  in  pious  earnest  to 
marry  her  or  not.  The  worst  of  it  all 
was,  that  Love  was  as  believin*  as  she 
was  lovin* — she  hadn't  no  kind  of  guilo 
about  her  no  more*n  a  baby;  she  thought 
folks  meant  all  they  said  and  all  they 
did,  for  she  was  too  true  and  faithful 
herself  ever  to  mistrust  other  folks ; 
and  she  hadn't  lived  long  enough  to 
find  out  the  Scripter  fact,  that  all  men 
are  liars. 

'*  It  wa'n't  strange,  neither,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  she  should 
like  Jim  Whitman.  He  was  a  real 
likely  young  man  to  look  at,  and  he 
was  jest  as  good  as  pie  to  Love ;  he 
took  her  to  walk  off  in  the  woods; 
ho  got  her  posies,  and  winter-greens, 
and  red  leaves,  and  all  sorts  o'  fancies ; 
he  lent  her  books,  and  taught  her  new 
hymn -times;  and,  last  of  all,  he  got 
round  her  the  cutest  way  a  man  can  get 
round  a  woman — makin*  of  her  talk  re- 
ligion to  him,  for  he  wa'n't  a  professor ; 
and  he  made  Love  think  she  was  doin' 
him  lots  of  good,  while  all  the  time  she, 
poor,  dear,  simple  little  soul,  was  takin' 
him  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  feelin's 
and  her  prayers,  till,  before  she  know*d 
it,  she'd  got  to  love  him  better  oven 
than  Achsah. 

*'  Now,  folks  say  it  a'n't  accordin'  to 


natnr*  for  a  woman  to  do  sa.  that  it*s 
onfemizune  and  aH  that.  I  want  to 
know  if  it's  any  worse  in  a  girl  to  lore 
a  man  that  gii^  her  every  chance  to 
love  him,  except  askin'  hex  in  words^ 
than  *tis  for  her  to  begin  straight  off 
the  minute  he  says  *snip,*  when  she 
ha'n't  had  no  thoughts  of  him  before  ? 
I  tell  you  I*d  give  jest  as  much  fc^r  such 
love  as  I  would  for  a  oom-sheller  that'll 
go  when  yoa  turn  the  crank  and  not 
before.  Love  Brainerd  waVl  no  ma- 
chine; and,  if  folks  would  onlv  own 
it.  there  a'u*t  no  woman  worth  bavin* 
that  a'n*t  like  her  about  them  thingft. 
It's  women  folks  that  keep  that  talk 
up,  'cause  they  don't  want  to  own  the 
truth  to  men  ;*it*s  enough  to  marry  >m 
without  bavin*  Vm  jaw  at  you  aU  the 
time  for  likin*  'em  before  you  was 
asked.  Well,  folks  said  all  over  Cran- 
berry that  James  and  Love  was  keepin* 
company ;  but  when  they  taxed  her 
with  it,  she  turned  as  red  as  a  beet,  and 
said  'twa*n*t  no  such  thing — ho  was  a 
good  friend  of  her*n,  and  she  wished 
Uiey  wouldn't  say  no  more  about  it 
So,  when  they  see  it  pestered  her,  they 
let  it  be,  and  b'licved  it  all  the 
more. 

*'  In  about  six  mouths,  Achsah  came 
back  to  Cranberry,  and  went  to  Miss 
Brainerd's  again ;  and,  of  course,  Li»ve 
was  dreadful  glad  to  see  hor,  the  more 
that  she  hadn't  never  kept  one  of  her 
thoughts  from  Achsah;  and,  thouffh 
she'd  writ  as  frequent  as  she  could 
afford  to,  yet  it  wa'n't  like  a  real  talk. 
So  Achsah  had  heerd  enough  about 
Jim  Whitman  to  know  what  ho  was, 
before  he  como  round  as  usual  to  spend 
the  cveniu*.  At  first  he  didn't  appear 
to  take  to  Achsah  so  much  as  1  was 
afeard  ho  would,  for  I  knew  how  much 
more  men  folks  tliink  of  looks  than  ther 
do  of  actions;  but  somehow,  though 
Love  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  Achsah 
for  beauty,  she  was  really  pleasanter  to 
look  at  lately,  for  she'd  got  a  little  mite 
of  red  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were 
as  soft  and  bright  as  them  two  little 
ponds  be  under  the  lUdgc,  and  hor  face 
looked  so  restful  and  happy,  all  the 
time  with  a  smilo  comiu'  and  goiu'  jest 
as  if  the  clouds  blowed  over  it  tlio  way 
they  do  on  our  meddcr  lot  of  a  Juno 
day.  But  Jim  was  polite  to  Achsah, 
and  she  was  pretty«>  mighty  to  him  at 
first;  sho  wa'u't  never  vciy  simple  in 
her  ways ;  she'd  fiy  romid  like  a  wood- 
cock when  you're  close  onto  its  nc8t« 
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8o'b  to  make  folks  come  after  her,  and 
what  with  her  good  looks,  and  her 
wheedlin'  ways,  and  her  keepin'  off  at 
first,  and  then  lettin'  him  get  a  chink, 
to  see  into  her  feelin's  as  'twere,  she 
got  an  even  chance  with  Love  in  Whit- 
man's idees  before  three  months  was 
gone  by. 

**  Well !  I  see  'twas  as  good  as  over 
with  Love,  but  I  held  my  tongue,  and 
Love  she  didn't  see  nothing.  She  heerd 
Achsah  laugh  at  him  behind  his  back 
and  before  his  face,  and  she  tried  her 
best  to  make  him  like  Achsah,  because 
she  loved  'em  both;  but  he  wouldn't 
give  in,  he'd  tell  her,  jest  as  he  told  me, 
when  I  had  a  spell  of  talk  jvith  him,  that 
Achsah  didn't  suit  him — she  was  too 
proud  and  selfish  for  a  woman — he  liked 
her  looks  and  her  smartness,  but  he 
didn't  love  her  near  so  well  as  he  did 
Love,  and  nobody  else  did. 

"  I  don't  know  what  did  ail  Achsah ; 
she  was  bound  to  turn  his  head,  I  b'lieve ; 
she  acted  like  a  sperit,  first  on  and 
then  off,  till  he  was  fairly  off  the  hooks, 
and  finally  acted  as  if  be  didn't  know 
what  he  did  do  when  she  come  near 
him.  After  a  while.  Love  began  to 
think  some  thoughts  about  it ;  but  she 
was  so  good,  she  took  herself  to  task  for 
thinkin'  such  things,  when  they'd  both 
said  so  much  to  the  contrary  so  many 
times,  so  she  stuck  to  her  text,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  set  off  Achsah  to 
Jim,  and  him  to  her,  as  if  some  kind  of 
possession  was  in  her  to  make  her  own 
bed  in  a  thorn-bush.  At  last,  natur' 
was  too  strong  for  her,  she  couldn't  help 
but  see  what  was  goin'  on,  and  she 
grow'd  thin  as  a  sh adder,  and  pale  as  a 
white-ash  stick;  everybody  said  she 
was  in  a  decline,  and  she  looked  it  for 
certdn,  but  still  she  kept  about,  her 
dear,  sweet  eyes  lookin'  as  if  the  tears 
stood  in  them  all  the  time,  till  they  got 
past  that,  and  looked  as  though  they 
was  drcened  of  all  the  life,  and  her  lips 
Bot  in  such  a  wishful,  quiet,  helpless 
kind  of  a  way,  I  used  to  get  my  eyes 
full  a  lookin'  at  her  'crost  the  meetm'- 
house,  for  I  was  married  to  a  good  hus- 
band by  that  time,  and  was  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long,  and  I  had  great  feel- 
in'  for  folks  that  wa'n't 

"Well,  before  long,  Achsah  Root 
comes  to  me,  and  says  she : 

♦**Miss  Good'in,  I'd  like  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you !' 

"*Very  well,'  says  I,  *it's  a  good 
time,    Achsah — set    right    down — my 


chores  is  all  done  np,  and  husband  he's 
off  in  the  wood-lot' 

''So,  after  a  little  spell,  she  sets  to 
and  asks  me  if  I  know'd  anything  about 
Jim  Whitman's  folks,  and  whouer  he 
was  altogether  reliable  or  not.  Well, 
I  hadn't  nothin'  to  say  against  him,  but 
I  was  chokin'  to  speak  my  mind  to 
Achsah. 

*'  *  So,'  says  I,  *he  is  going  to  marry 
Love  Brainerd.  I  think  it's  time; 
they've  kept  company  so  long,  and 
Love  is  so  bound  up  in  him.* 

"She  did  turn  real  red,  *0h  no. 
Miss  Good'in !'  says  she,  'you  mistake ; 
the  truth  is,  James  Whitman  offered  to 
me  last  night,  and,  as  I  haven't  any  of 
my  own  people  here,  I  came  to  you  for 
a  little  advice.' 

" '  Did  you  tell  Love  V  says  I,  as 
soon's  I  could  speak  steady. 

"  *  No,  I  haven't.  I  thought  it  was 
best  not  to  say  much  about  it  till  it  was 
settled.' 

"  For  once  in  my  life,  I  did  let  my 
sperit  take  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and 
set  off.  I  was  as  mad  as  a  hornet,  and 
I  had  to  sting.  I  riz  right  up  from 
where  I  set,  and  flung  my  knittin'  onto 
the  stand — 'Achsah  Root!'  says  I, 
'  you've  done  a  God-forsaken  thing,  and 
I  don't  see  how  you  have  got  the  face 
to  tell  on't.  There's  Love  Brainerd's 
spent  herself  on  you  like  a  little  dog, 
and  you've  stepped  in  and  wheedled  her 
out  of  the  only  thing  she  could  begrudge 
you,  and  broke  her  heart.  I  don't 
say  but  what  Jim  Whitman's  reliable 
enough  for  you — a  man  that  don't  know 
his  own  mind  is  plenty  good  enough  for 
you  to  manage,  and  I  wish  you  may  get 
him  !  Poor,  dear  Love  !*  So,  with  that 
I  fetched  a  long  breath,  for  I  was  like 
to  cry,  and,  though  Achsah  looked  po- 
ker and  tongs  at  me,  she  spoke  kind  o' 
humble  when  I'd  done,  for  I'd  told  her 
bare  truth  for  once,  and  folks  that  a'n'^ 
used  to  it  feel  sort  of  stunned  when  it 
does  perk  up  in  their  faces. 

"  *  Well !'  says  she.  ♦  I  can't  help 
Love's  liking  him.  Miss  Good'in ;  if  he 
likes  me  the  best,  and  I  like  him,  I  don't 
see  as  I've  done  any  wrong.  I  don't 
want  to  make  him  unhappy.' 

"  My  soul !  thinks  I,  I  wonder  if  the 
cretur  is  a  woman  or  an  iceberg !  So  I 
spoke  out  loud — 

" '  I've  said  my  say,  Achsah,  and,  if 
you  can  get  round  your  own  feeKn's 
about  right  and  wrong  that  way,  you 
can't  get  round  mine.     If  'twas  worth 
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battlin'  it  out  with  you,  I'd  apk  you  how 
things  looked  six  months  ago,  betwixt 
him  and  her ;  but  I  know  youVe  fenced 
off  your  lot,  so  I  won't  set  no  more  this- 
tles in  it  than  there  is  now.  I  hope  the 
Lord  '11  forgive  you,  but  I  can't  teel  to 
yet.' 

•»So,  with  that,  she  says  •Good- 
night !'  and  the  next  day  I  heerd  she 
wjis  gone  to  Taunton,  and,  in  about  six 
wpcks,  Miss  Brainerd  brought  me  over  a 
piece  of  the  weddin'  cake,  for  she  hadn't 
suspected  nothin' ;  she  thought  Love 
wouldn't  never  have  him,  'cause  he  was- 
n't a  professor,  and  Love  never  laid  her 
troubles  on  her  mother's  shoulders.  I 
couldn't  taste  that  cake,  though.  I  giv 
it  to  Rover,  jest  as  soon  as  her  back 
was  turned. 

'*  The  next  Sunday  I  see  Love,  was 
to  church,  lookin'  as  if  death  was  writ 
on  her  face ;  her  lips  was  set,  and  her 
eyes  shiny,  and  she  walked  home  with 
one  of  the  boarders,  talkin'  and  laughin' 
too  loud  for  the  Sabbath.  I  couldn't 
feel  to  speak  with  her,  because  my  voice 
was  shaky. 

**  I  heerd  she  said  she  was  well,  but  I 
got  her  over  to  my  house  one  afternoon 
about  a  week  after  Achsah  had  come 
back  and  settled  down  t'other  side  of 
ihe  mills,  in  Whitman's  house  he'd  just 
built. 

•*  I  sent  for  Love  to  come  and  get 
somo  yellcr  gourd  seed,  and  when  she 
come  into  the  keepin'-roora  and  I  got 
hold  of  her,  I  knew  by  the  feel  of  her 
hot  and  dry  hand  that  she  was  in  a  slow 
fever,  and  I  made  her  own  up  she  was 
so  the  biggest  part  of  the  time.  Well, 
I  see  she  was  near  about  heart-sick,  so 
I  sot  down  by  her,  and  drawM  her  head 
down  onto  mv  shoulder  and  kissed  her. 
I  expect  she  knew  what  I  meant,  for  in 
loss  'n  a  minute  she  begun  to  cry,  great, 
hot,  slow  tears,  and  then  a  real  thunder- 
shower — and  I  \ot  her — T  knew  'twould 
cool  her,  and  she  told  me  afterward 
them  was  tlie  first  tears  she  had  cried. 
After  a  spell  she  stopped,  and  lifted  up 
her  hoad  as  weak  as  a  baby,  so  I  laid 
her  down  on  the  sofa,  and  got  my  knit- 
tin',  and  set  down  by  her,  and  didn't 
say  nothin',  but  I  hummed  an  old 
hymn-tune  till  I  see  the  steady  look 
comin'  back  to  her  eyes ;  then  sez  I  : 
•  Love,  you  set  a  great  dral  by  chil- 
dren, don't  you  ?' 

*•  *  Yes,  I  do,  Miss  Oood'in,*  says  she  ; 
"they're  about  all  there  is  worth  lovin', 
I  think.' 

VOL.  IX. — 16 


**  *  Well,'  sez  I  again,  •  Miss  Loomia 
is  goin'  to  leave  the  little  school ;  don't 
jrou  think  you'd  feel  better  to  take  it  ? 
it  ain't  hard  work,  and  there's  singin'  to 
do,  and  the  children  all  love  you ;  1 
guess  you  could  have  it  over  anybody 
else's  head.' 

**  I  see  a  little  gleam  a  shiniu'  over 
her  face. 

**  *  You're  very  good  to  think  of  it,' 
sez  she  sorrowfully,  *  but  I  don't  think 
the  school-committee  would  trust  me.' 

**  *  Yes,  they  will,  though,  Love,  for  I 
heerd  Mr.  Sykes  recommendin'  of  you 
to-day.  I  spoke  to  him  yesterday, 
though  I  said  I  didn't  know  as  you'd  be 
willin'.' 

**  So  she  riz  up,  and  put  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and  kissed  mo,  and  we 
was  good  friends  from  that  time  forrard, 
always. 

"Miss  Loomis  wa'n't  to  leave  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  I  kcp'  Love  with  me 
all  I  could.  I  saw  she  was  gcttin'  into 
a  poor  way ;  she  didn't  believe  what  any- 
body said ;  she  mistrusted  everybody's 
actions,  and  was  as  jealous  of  folks' 
words  and  looks  as  if  the  whole  world 
was  set  to  work  to  hate  and  deceive  her. 
Poor  child  !  it  went  to  my  soul  to  think 
how  she'd  oat  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  puckered  her  mouth  all  up,  and  I 
did  feel  hard  on  them  that  giv'  it  to  her, 
after  all  her  lovin'  ways  to  them ! 
However,  I  knew  'twa'n't  no  use  to  row 
ag'inst  the  tide,  so  1  said  nothin',  but 
I  used  to  get  her  to  drive  me  off  when 
the  deacon  was  too  busy,  over  to  Scran- 
ton,  and  Poleville,  and  round  the  woods, 
to  all  the  .sightly  places  there  is  round 
here ;  our  old  horse  was  real  steady, 
alid  I'd  take  the  baby,  so  then  after  a 
little  I  would  give  her  the  child  to  hold, 
sayin'  my  arms  was  tired,  and  I'd  drive. 
I  knew  it  was  better  than  medicine  to 
her  when  I  see  them  little  pink  fingers 
curled  round  hcr'n,  and  the  small  face 
smilin'  up  into  her  eyes  till  she  couldn't 
help  Uy  smilo  back  again.  Sometimes 
I'd  lay  it  in  an  onea.sy  way,  so  she'd 
have  to  lift,  and  coax,  and  kiss  it,  and  I 
knew  when  she'd  got  it  hugged  up  to 
her,  and  had  coo'ed  it  half  asleep,  .so's 
she  couldn't  stir  without  wakin'  it,  that 
she  would  be  content  if  we  was  drivin' 
all  day. 

**  So,  by  help  of  grace,  and  her  own 
lovin'  hoart,  and  time,  and  steady  work, 
l)efore  she'd  kept  a  quarter's  school,  I 
see  she  was  gettin'  somo  of  the  lines 
rubbetl  off  her   lonesomc-lookin'  fore- 
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head ;  and,  after  a  year  had  gone  by, 
She'd  got  to  bo  moro  like  Love  Braincrd 
again  than  I*d  ever  thought  she  would 
be.  However,  I  mistrusted  that  she 
couldn't  never  care  for  Achsah  again, 
for  I  couldn't,  I  am  sure — but  Love  was 
better  than  I.  I  don't  know  now  how 
it  first  come  about,  but  after  a  while  I 
heerd  she  was  over  there  now  and  then, 
and  when  Achsah's  first  baby  was  took 
sick  Love  watched  it  and  nursed  it  till 
it  wrastled  through  ;  and  things  looked 
as  if  there  hadn't  been  no  difference  be- 
tween 'em  ever.  Somehow  I  was  all 
amazed,  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  it 
was.  I  knew  well  enough  how  Achsah 
come  round  ;  she  was  clear  selfish ;  she 
didn't  care  for  nobody  else,  so  long  as 
all  went  pretty  straight  for  her  pleasure ; 
but,  just  so  soon  as  she  was  in  trouble, 
she  could  bo  as  good  and  lovin'  as  you 
please,  and  Jim  Whitman  was  another 
of  her  sort ;  but  Love's  side  on't  puzzled 
me.  So  I  says  to  her  one  day,  as  she 
was  settin'  on  my  door-step  with  my 
little  Eben  in  her  arms :  *  Love,'  says  I, 

*  do  you  care  for  Achsah  Whitman  at  all 
now  ?' 

**  *  Yes,  I  do,  Aunt  Goodwin,'  says 
Love,  lookin'  up  at  me  with  eyes  as 
clear  as  Eben's,  and  as  deep  as  a  well — 

*  I  love  her  dearly.' 

**  *  As  much  as  ever  ?' 

**  *Y»^8,  but  not  as  well.  I  don't 
respect  her,  aunty,  but  I  love  her.  I 
can't  help  it.' 

**  *  Well,'  says  I,  clear  beat,  •  I  think 
that  is  grace!' 

**  *  No  it  a'n't,'  says  Love  ;  *  it  is 
most  all  nature.  I  suppose  it  did  help 
me  to  forgive  her  to  think  how  God 
forgave  me,  but  I  loved  her  before, 
always.' 

**  Then  there  come  a  soft  look  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  kind  of  drooped  'em, 
and  I  see  a  bright  little  drop  on  her 
long  eye-winkers — *  And,  aunty,  I  love 
her  enough  to  be  glad  she  is  happy, 
any  way.' 

**  Thinks  I — *  your  mother  gev  you 
the  right  name' — but  I  said  nothin'. 

**  About  this  time  Alonzo  Masters,  a 
yomig  man  who'd  taught  singin'  to 
'Paunton,  come  over  to  Cranberry,  to 
set  up  a  school  there.  He  was  a  pitiful 
cretur ;  for,  when  he  was  but  a  babe, 
he  took  the  small-pox,  and  lost  his  eye- 
sight for  good ;  and,  besides,  he  alwaj's 
enjoyed  poor  health  after  that :  and  now 
his  mother,  who'd  always  cared  for  him, 
iiad  died,  and  he  didn't  want  to  stay  to 


Taunton  no  more,  but  come  to  Miss 
Brainerd's  to  board.  There  he  tried  to 
do  for  himself,  but  he  made  a  poor  hand 
at  it,  and  Love,  with  her  kindly,  help* 
ful  ways,  couldn't  keep  from  waitin'  <m 
him  no  mor'n  a  brook  can  keep  from 
runnin'  down  hill;  besides,  she  took 
lessons  of  him,  and  he*d  set  and  listen 
to  her  voice  as  if  he  was  drinkin'  it  in, 
till  he  most  forgot  to  teach  her. 

"Thincs  went  on  so  for  quite  a  spell; 
and,  as  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game,  I  see  pi*ctty  soon  that  he  was 
hangin'  on  to  Love  for  the  breath  of 
his  life.  He  wa'n't  never  easy  awaj 
from  her.  Ho  fretted  like  a  sick  babj 
when  she  went  off  to  school,  and  he  kept 
waitin'  for  her  by  the  door  as  steady 
as  the  hop-vino  'longside  of  him.  One 
day  I  come  along  and  stepped  in  to  see 
Miss  Brainerd ;  and,  finding  him  alone 
on  the  door- si  11,  I  set  down  for  a  bit  of 
talk,  and,  just  then,  Achsah  Whitman 
passed  and  nodded.  She  looked  real 
well  that  day ;  and,  after  she  got  by, 
says  I — 

**  *  Well,  you're  real  pretty,  that's  a 
fact!' 

**  »Who?'  says  he. 

♦*  *Mis8  Whitman — she  that  jest 
went  past  the  door.' 

"  *  Not  anywhere  as  pretty  as  Lots, 
though,  Miss  Goodwin,'  says  he,  aspeaii 
as  the  primer,  and  kind  of  triumphant 
like. 

*» '  Why,  Mr.  Masters !'  says  I,  •  wkat 
makes  you  say  so?' 

**  *  Because  I  hear  Love's  voice,  Miss 
Goodwin,  *  and  I  know  she  must  be 
lovely,  she  speaks  so.* 

**  *  Well,  I  declare,  you're  right,* 
says  I ;  but  I  did  pity  the  poor  cretofi 
for  I  never  thought  Love  would  trust 
or  care  for  a  man  again.  However,  I 
don't  make  nor  mar  in  love-scmpes— 
I'd  as  soon  try  to  help  a  bird  build  its 
nest — so  I  left  things  to  Providenoe, 
and  they  got  took  care  of  as  they  gene- 
rally do. 

**  About  a  month  after  that.  Love 
come  over  to  my  house  one  night,  and 
she  got  me  out  into  the  stoop,  and  pat 
her  head  in  my  lap,  and,  says  she,  soft- 
ly, but  very  plain — 

'*  *  Aunty,  I'm  going  to  marry  Mr. 
Masters.' 

**  *  Why,  Love  Brainerd !'  says  I, 
*  you  don't  tell  me !  My  dear  child, 
for  mercy's  sakes,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  a  doin'  ?  Do  you  love  him 
as' — she  broke  right  in — 
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**  *  I  know,  aunty,  but  I  never  shall 
love  anybody  that  way  again ;  and  I  do 
feel  so  sorry  for  him — he'a  sick,  and 
blind,  and  lonely.  I  wonder  who  would 
ever  take  care  of  him,  if  I  should  leave 
him  alone  ?  I  feci  as  if  God  had  sent 
him  to  me,  and  spoken  about  it.' 

**  *  But,  Love,  it*8  a  dreadful  thing  to 
get  such  an  idea  into  your  head,  if  you 
don't  love  him.  It  a'n*t  right.  You 
can't  get  away  if  once  you  marry  him, 
think  of  that!' 

**  ♦  I  don't  want  to  get  away,  aunty. 
Nobody  cares  for  him  but  me,  and  I 
should  make  him  so  happy.  What  am 
I  good  for  but  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  somebody  ?  and  who  needs  it  more 
than  he  V 

*♦  Well,  I  couldn't  say  no  more — I 
felt  kind  of  solemn.  She  was  too  near 
like  the  folks  in  the  Revelations  that 
was  clothed  in  white  garments,  for  me 
to  trouble  her  thoughts  with  the  wisdom 
of  this  world;  so  I  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her ;  and,  when  she  went  away,  I 
couldn't  feel  t«)  fret  over  it ;  for,  if  ever 
anybody  was  in  the  Lord's  kecpin',  I 
knew  she  was. 

•*  After  a  few  months  they  was  mar- 
ried, and  it  come  about  just  as  I  didn't 
darst  to  hope  it  would.  Love  was  the 
complotcst  woman  that  ever  I  see,  and, 
beginnin'  with  pity,  she  was  as  tender 
of  'Lonzo  as  if  he'd  been  a  little  baby  ; 
and  it  a'n't  in  any  real  woman's  heart, 
'specially  such  a  one  as  Love,  to  see 
anything  hanging  onto  her  for  dear  life 
without  Icarnin'  to  love  it.  Beside,  she 
was  lonely  enough  before — she  hadn't 
anybody  to  love  her  mor'n  all  the  world 
put  together — and  she  see  Achsah  Root 
flourishin'  like  a  green  bay-tree,  so's  she 
couldn't  well  help  wonderin'  why  one 
should  bo  taken  and  t'other  left,  and  that 
cross  was  hard  to  bear,  I  expect,  though 


she  didn't  never  say  nothin'.  But  now 
she  acted  for  all  the  world  like  my  scarlet 
runner  that  Old  Red  trod  acrost  one  day 
when  the  boys  left  the  gate  open,  and 
crushed  it  down  into  the  mud ;  and  there 
it  lay,  kind  of  tuckered  out,  till  one  of 
the  feelers  got  blowed  against  the  pick- 
ets, and  cotched  hold,  and  lifted  itself 
up,  ring  by  ring,  till  the  whole  fence- 
post  was  red  with  its  blows,  and  covered 
with  the  green  leaves. 

**  Love  loved  him  a  sight  better  than 
ever  she  had  loved  Jim  Whitman.  He 
was  a  better  man.  His  'flictions  had 
made  him  pious,  and  he  was  nigh  about 
as  good  as  a  sick  and  fretted  man  can 
be,  and  he  wa'n't  never  cross  to  Love 
nor  peevish ;  he  loved  her  a  heap  too 
much  to  hurt  her,  anyway.  He  thought 
she  was  most  good  enough  to  say  his 
prayers  to,  and  she  wasn't  never  willin' 
to  be  out  of  his  sight.  So  the  Lord  re- 
warded her  in  this  world ;  for,  though 
most  folks  didn't  think  'twas  any  re- 
ward. I  knew  it  was  the  nearest  to  hea- 
ven to  her  to  be  loved  so,  and  to  love 
back  again. 

*'  They  lived  there  to  Miss  Brainerd's 
twenty  year,  she  bein'  his  eyes  and  life, 
and  ho  bein'  hke  her  heart,  till  she  took 
sick,  last  fall,  of  a  low  fever,  and  died. 
I  was  with  her  the  last  night,  and  he 
too. 

"  I  did  wish  he  could  'a  seen  those  eyes. 
They  looked  after  him  as  if  the  Lord 
had  touched  'em,  so's  they  could  speak 
when  she  couldn't.  She  died  a  lookin' 
at  him  so,  with  both  her  hands  in  his'n, 
and  he  sot  there  six  hours  after  she  was 
gone  to  glory,  and  I  guess  she  went 
right  off. 

**  Tom,  give  me  some  more  apnles ! 
Where  in  creation  is  my  silk  handker- 
chief ?  I  declare !  I  thought  I  hed  done 
cry  in'  for  Love  Brainerd  !" 
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I. 


INSTALLATION    AT    GRAEFENBERO. 

THE  whole  landscape  was  buttered 
with  sunshine,  when  we  sallied 
out,  to  climb  the  long  hill — half  way 
up  which,'  shone  the  white-washed 
walls  of  the  groat  Silesiaii  Water- 
cure.  It  was,  nevertheless,  the  weath- 
er of  a  belated  spring;  so  cool  that 
we  covered  ourselves,  against  its  breath, 
with  our  winter  over-coats.  I  will 
also  remark  (begging  the  public's  par- 
don for  mentioning  such  a  thing),  that 
we  were,  one  and  all,  stoutly  under- 
clothed  with  flannel ;  and  I  wish  particu- 
lar notice  to  be  taken  of  this  fact,  as  it 
is  of  considerable  interest  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  butterfly  costume 
in  which  we  fluttered  about  a  few  days 
afterward. 

Through  streets  of  solid  stone- and- 
plaster  houses,  we  passed  into  a  narrow 
sweep  of  meadows,  and  crossed  a  lively 
brook  of  clear  water,  variously  useful  in 
washing  invalids  and  dirty  clothes.  In 
the  shop  windows  were  displayed  huge 
brogans,  stout  canes  shod  with  iron, 
drinking-horns,  and  pretty  cups  of  Bo- 
hemian glass,  all  significant  ot  the  tee- 
total peripatetic  society  into  whose 
haunts  we  wore  about  to  venture.  Half 
way  up  the  hill  we  came  to  a  little  fount- 
ain, where  a  solitary  indi\'idual  was 
swallowing  water,  with  an  air  as  if  ho 
thought  very  small  beer  of  the  liquid, 
but  supposed  it  was  good  for  him.  Some 
hundred  yards  further  on,  was  another 
costive  fountain,  dripping  from  the  base 
of  an  obelisk  of  gray  stone,  on  which 
shone   the    inscription  :     "  Au   gknie 

DE   L'EAU  FROIDE." 

From  here  onward,  we  met  numbers 
of  people  of  a  cheerfully  crazed  appear- 
ance, wandering,  confusedly,  hither  and 
thither,  like  ants  when  you  scatter  their 
nest,  all  of  them  shabbily  attired — some 
in  linen,  as  if  in  derision  of  our  flannels 
— some  bare-he.ided,  with  clipped  hair, 
others  with  towels  about  tlioir  temples — 
their  pockets  bulky  with  glass  cup?,  or 
their  shoulders  harnessed  with  drinking- 
horns.  Most  of  them  carried  thick 
canes,  and  raced  up  the  eminences 
like  Christian  climbing  the  hill  Difti- 
culty.  Ladies,  too,  were  visible,  shoe- 
less and  stockingless,  wading  throu<jh 
the  dewy  grass,  their  feet  burning  with 


what  Doctor  Johnson  would  have  called 
auroral  frigidity  and  herbiferous  fric- 
tion. They  all  kept  in  constant  motion, 
and  seemed  never  to  speak  to  each 
other,  reminding  me  of  those  bewildered 
knights  in  Ariosto's  enchanted  palace, 
who  wandered  perpetually  up  and  down, 
hearing  the  voices  of  dear  friends,  but 
seeing  no  one.  The  centre  of  move- 
ment for  this  distracted  crowd  was  an 
irregular  square — stony  and  verdureless 
— on  one  side  of  which  rose  two  enor- 
mous ghastly  buildings,  with  multitudin- 
ous windows,  constituting  the  estab- 
lishment proper ;  while,  opposite  these, 
at  various  distances,  glared  low,  white- 
washed cottages,  also  used  for  the 
stowage  and  cleansing  of  a  vast  uiyalid- 
ism.  From  a  concave  in  the  masonry 
of  the  outer  stairway  to  the  principal 
edifice,  gushed  a  hearty  little  jet  of 
water,  abundantly  supplying  the  horns 
and  cups  which  were  continually  pre- 
sented to  its  humid  mouth. 

Priessnitz  was  absent  for  the  nonce 
at  Freiwaldau  ;  but  a  bathman  led  us  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  establishment. 
Entering  a  side-door,  we  mounted  to 
the  dining-hall,  with  our  handkerchiefs 
to  our  offended  nostrils ;  for  the  landlord 
of  the  Golden  Star  had  not  misrepre- 
sented the  perfumes  which  haunted  the 
building.  Our  first  supposition  was, 
that  these  smells  arose  from  decayed 
patients,  who  had  got  water-logged  and 
mouldy  from  having  been  kept  too  long 
under  treatment ;  but  our  guide  through 
this  rancid  region  favored  us  with  a 
more  humane,  and,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, a  more  probable  explanation.  In 
Silesia,  as  in  Syria,  the  natives  still  pre- 
serve a  venerable  custom,  derived,  1 
presume,  from  Xoah's  ark,  of  uniting 
stable  and  dwelling-houso  under  one 
roof.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  keep  hogs 
out  of  their  collars,  and  are  not  apt  to 
overcr()wd  them  with  cows  and  calves; 
but  the  Silesians  despise  or  ignore  these 
fastidious  precautions,  and,  consequent- 
ly, our  noses  were  in  great  indignation. 

Bare,  creaking  stairways  and  floors 
brought  us  to  a  prodigious  desert  of  an 
eating-room,  varied  by  an  oasis  of  table 
(land),  and  scattered  with  caravans  of 
unpainted  chairs  in  lieu  of  camels.  The 
superintendent — a  short,  flabby  man, 
with  a  baldish  crown,  an  apple- dumpling 
face,  and  white  eyes — came  to  receive 
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us.  I  have  for^tten  the  exact  price 
which  ho  doinaudcd  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing ;  but  it  was  something  extremely  in- 
significant— not  more,  certjiinly,  than 
three  dollars  a  week.  It  was  so  much 
like  gratuitous  hospitality,  that  we  sent 
a  porter  to  the  Golden  Star  for  our 
trunks,  and  followed  the  superintendent 
to  one  of  the  cottages.  We  found  it  a 
very  rustic  one,  built  of  raw  clap-boards, 
and  approached  through  a  puddle,  the 
overrunnings  of  a  neighboring  water- 
trough.  It  had  begun  life,  indeed,  as  a 
stable;  but  we  objected  very  little  to 
that,  as  the  scent  of  quadruped  life 
had  been  totally  exercised  from  its 
breezy  chambers.  The  floors  and  par- 
titions were  of  the  consistency  of  paste- 
board, and  we  saw  at  once  that,  if  we 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  our  neighbors, 
we  must  live  in  a  whisper.  Everything 
was  of  unsophisticated  pine — the  walls, 
the  narrow  bedsteads,  the  chairs,  and 
the  aguish  wash-stands. 

There  were  only  three  chambers  for 
four  of  us,  and  but  one  of  them  was 
double-bedded  and  double-chaired.  We 
tossed  up  krcutzers  for  the  single  rooms. 
Irwine  got  one  of  thorn,  and  Burroughs 
the  other.  While  the  trunks  were  com- 
ing we  commenced  a  dance,  in  celebra- 
tion of  our  advent,  thinking  that,  per- 
haps, wo  should  never  feel  like  it  again. 
i*resently  we  heard  a  yell  of  fury  from 
some  profundity  below,  accompanied  by 
a  double  knock  against  tlie  floor  under 
our  feet,  from  what  soemed  to  be  a  pair 
of  boots.  We  paused  in  our  shaker  ex- 
ercises, questioning  what  abodes  of  tor- 
ture might  exist  beneath  us,  and  what 
lost  mortal  or  demon  might  inhabit 
them.  Wo  afterwards  found  that  a 
neuralgic  Russian  lived  on  the  first  floor, 
and  that,  feeling  annoyed  by  our  clamor, 
he  had  sought  to  mend  matters  by  howl- 
ing and  throwing  his  shoe-leather  about. 

l*resently,  wo  all  gathered  in  tho 
passage  to  catechise  a  young  English- 
man, who  was,  also,  (in)  stalled  in  our 
ex-stable.  Having  been  three  months 
under  treatment,  he  could  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  we  were  to  do  and  to  suffer; 
but,  in  tho  very  middle  of  his  talk,  he 
was  imperiously  summoned  away,  by  a 
moist,  cool  executioner,  armed  with  a 
wet  sheet  In  a  moment  more  wo  heard, 
with  mingled  mirth  and  horror,  tho  rasp- 
ing splash  of  the  dripping  linen,  as  it 
fell  upon  our  friend's  devoted  body  ;  and, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  we  saw 
him  hurry  out,  with  wet  locks,  and  make 


off,  at  a  shivering  canter,  for  the  moun- 
tain paths. 

By  half-past  twelve  we  were  bearing 
our  empty,  expectant  stomachs  up  ana 
down  the  great  eating-hall.  Patients 
followed  patients  through  the  creaking 
doors,  until  nearly  two  hundred  sick, 
blind,  and  deformed  people  wei*e  hun- 
grily patrolling  around  the  long  tables. 
Eight  or  ten  neat,  curiously  white-faced 
damsels  hurried  in  and  out,  Ipaded  with 
piles  of  plates,  or  with  monstrous 
loaves,  of  what  seemed  to  be  mahoga- 
ny bread.  Presently  they  all  entered 
in  a  column,  bearing  spacious,  smoking 
platters  of  meat  and  vegetables,  pre- 
pared, as  I  afterwards  found,  by  cooks 
of  Satan's  providing.  No  other  signal 
was  necessary  to  tho  famished  invaJyis, 
who  immediately  made  for  the  tables 
at  a  pace  which  reminded  one  of  tho 
fast- trotting  boarders  of  a  Western  ho- 
tel. However  sick  they  may  have  been 
in  other  respects,  they  were  certainly 
well  enough  to  eat ;  and  I  think  I 
never  saw,  before  nor  since,  such  an 
average  large  appetite  among  such  a 
number  of  people.  A  disgracefully 
dirty  man,  with  an  ugly  swelled  face, 
who  sat  on  our  left,  filled  his  plate  three 
or  four  inches  deep  with  every  kind  of 
provender,  ate  it  up,  and  then  did  it 
again,  and  a  third  time,  as  if  it  wore  no 
feat  at  all.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
Priessnitz  counseled  his  patients  to 
eat  all  they  wished,  the  more  tho  bet- 
ter; for  the  old  peasant  was  as  per- 
versely ignorant  or  a  stomach  as  ii  ho 
carried  a  cn>p  and  digested  with  peb- 
bles, like  a  chicken ;  maintaining, 
among  other  heresies,  that  a  water- 
patient's  gastric  powers  should  be 
strengthened  by  hard  work,  as  much  as 
his  legs  by  hard  walking.  Partly,  in 
consequence  of  this  monstrous  tlieory, 
and  partly,  because  of  tho  nativo  sav- 
ageness  of  Silesian  cookery,  the  food 
was  of  the  worst  description,  consist- 
ing of*  such  horrors  as  veal  ten  'days 
old,  saner  kraut,  and  the  most  unsus- 
ceptible dough-balls.  Such  a  diet  would 
produce  a  galloping  dyspepsia  in  any 
one  who  was  not  invigorated  by  fre- 
quent baths  and  wet  rubbings  ;  but,  as 
tnings  were,  I  imagine  that  no  great 
harm  was  done,  and  that,  in  a  general 
way,  two  hundred  ostriches  could  not 
have  digested  better.  A  man,  who 
takes  four  cold  duckings  per  diem, 
walks  five  or  six  miles  after  each  of 
them,  and  wears  a  wet  bandage  over 
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his  abdomen,  may  confide,  even  to  reck- 
lessness, in  his  gastric  juices. 

When  we  came  to  discuss  the  dough- 
balls  above-mentioned,  a  German  as- 
tonished us,  by  saying  that  they  were 
the  faTorite  dish  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria.  **Yes,"  said  he, 
**  with  those  they  coax  him  to  sign 
state  papers.  He  is  rather  childish 
now ;  and  thinks  it  is  a  great  bore  to  bo 
always  putting  his  signature  to  procla- 
mations and  treaties.  Accordingly, 
Schwartzenberg  tells  him  that,  if  he 
will  write  his  name  so  many  times,  he 
shall  have  dough-balls  for  dinner." 

Our  meal  closed  with  spacious  fruit- 
pies,  not  much  less  than  two  feet  in 
diameter.  All  these  indigestibles  gave 
our  stomachs  exercise  imtil  six  o'clock, 
when  the  table  was  set  again  with  the 
fragments  of  the  mahogany  loaves,  and 
pitchers  of  sweet  and  sour  milk.  At 
ten  we  went  to  bod,  and  discovered  that 
we  were  expected  to  keep  warm  with 
one  blanket  apiece,  although  the  wea- 
ther was  chilly  enough  to  palliate  the 
use  of  four.  For  fear  of  a  wet  sheet, 
however,  or  some  other  such  cold  com- 
fort, we  took  care  to  call  for  no  addi- 
tional covering,  and  supplied  the  hiatus 
for  the  night  with  our  plaids  and  over- 
coats. 

II. 

FIRST    DIPS    IN    GRAEFENBERO. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Priessnitz  came 
into  our  room,  followed  by  Franz,  the 
bathman,  and  by  Irwino,  who  lent  him- 
self as  interpreter.  I  saw  before  me  a 
medium-sized  person,  with  weather-beat- 
en features  ;  a  complexion  which  would 
have  been  fair  but  for  deep  sun-burn  ; 
eyes  of  blue  inclining  to  gray ;  thin 
light-brown  hair  touched  in  with  silver, 
and  an  expression  reserved,  composed, 
grave,  and  eai'nest.  He  sometimes 
smiled  very  pleasantly,  but  he  spoke 
little,  and  wore,  in  general,  an  air  of 
quiet,  simple  dignity.  Altogether,  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
kindly -tempered  man  of  superior  mind, 
accustomed  to  command,  and  habitual- 
ly confident  in  his  own  powers.  I  after- 
wards observed  that  he  kept  the  same 
impassive  self-possession  in  the  pres- 
ence of  every  one,  were  it  even  the 
highest  noble  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. 

He  listened  to  a  brief  history  of  my 
malady,  seeming  very  indiflforent  to  its 
past  symptoms,  but  examining  attent- 


ively the  color  of  my  skin,  and  the 
development  of  my  muscles.  He  then 
ordered  the  wet  sheet  to  bo  spread, 
and  signed  me  to  stretch  myself  in  it. 
As  soon  as  I  had  measured  my  length 
on  the  dripping  linen,  Franz  folded  me 
up  rapidly,  cmd  then  packed  me  thickly 
in  blankets  and  coverlets,  as  if  I  were 
a  batch  of  dough  set  away  to  rise. 
Ncuville  followed  my  damp  example; 
and  our  teeth  were  soon  chattering  in 
chilly  sympathy.  Having  noted  the  in- 
tensity of  our  ague,  as  if  it  were  a 
means  of  judging  what  degree  of  vigor 
in  the  treatment  we  could  bear,  Priess- 
nitz marched  off  to  survey  the  agonies 
of  Irwin^  and  Burroughs.  NeuviUe 
and  I  remained  as  fixed,  and  nearly  as 
moist,  as  King  Log  in  the  pond,  but 
in  a  state  of  anguish  far  beyond  the 
capacities  of  that  solid  potentate.  We 
were  so  cold  that  we  could  not  speak 
plainly,  and  shivered  until  our  bedsteads 
caught  the  infection.  Then  a  change 
came — a  graduated,  almost  unconsci- 
ous change  to  warmth — and,  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes,  it  was  hard  to  say  whe- 
ther we  were  uncomfortable  or  not.  A 
few  minutes  more  brought  a  sensation 
of  absolute  physical  pleasure,  and  I 
began  to  think  that,  after  all,  water  was 
my  element,  and  that  it  was  quite  a  mis* 
take  that  I  was  not  furnished  with  tasty 
red  fins  like  a  perch,or  a  convenient  long 
tail,  for  sculling,  like  a  polliwoff. 

Just  at  this  pleasant  stage  of  the  ex- 
periment, when  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  continue  it  longer,  Priessnitz  oame 
back  and  declared  us  ready  for  the 
plunge-bath.  Franz  turned  up  the 
blanket  so  as  to  leave  my  feet  and 
ankles  free,  shod  mo  with  a  pair  of 
straw  slippers,  set  me  unsteadily  up- 
right, like  u  staggering  ninepin,  took 
firm  hold  of  my  envelopments  be- 
liind,  and  started  me  on  my  pilgrimage. 
I  set  off  at  the  rate  of  a  furlong  an 
hour,  which  was  the  top  of  my  possi- 
ble speed  under  tlie  circumstances. 
Forming  a  little  procession,  with  Priess- 
nitz ahead  as  the  ofilciating  priest, 
then  myself  as  the  walking  corpse,  and 
then  Franz  as  sexton,  wo  moved  sol- 
emnly on,  until  we  reached  a  stairway 
leading  into  a  most  gloomy  and  low- 
spirited  cellar.  Dark,  rude,  dirty  flag- 
stones wero  visible  at  the  bottom ; 
while,  from  an  unseen  comer,  bubbled 
the  threatening  voice  of  a  runlet  of  wa- 
ter. The  stair  was  so  steep,  and  the 
steps  so  narrow,  that  it  seemed  impos- 
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Bible  to  descend  without  pitching  for- 
ward, and,  confiding  myself  desperately 
to  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  I  cau- 
tiously raised  my  left  foot,  made  a  pivot 
of  the  right  one,  wheeled  half  a  diame- 
ter, settled  carefully  down  six  inches, 
wheeled  back  again  to  a  front  face, 
brought  my  dextral  foot  down,  and 
found  myself  on  the  first  step.  Ten 
repetitions  of  this  delicate  and  compli- 
cated manoeuvre  carried  me  to  the  floor- 
ing of  the  cellar. 

Franz  now  engineered  me  into  a  side- 
room,  and  halted  me  alongside  of  an  ob- 
long cistern,  brimming  with  black  wa- 
ter, supplied  by  a  brooklet,  which  fell 
into  it  with  a  perpetual  chilly  gurgle. 
In  a  moment  his  practiced  fingers  had 
peeled  me  like  an  orange,  only  far 
quicker  than  any  orange  was  ever  yet 
stripped  of  its  envelop.  As  I  shuffled 
off  the  last  tog  of*  that  humid  coil,  the 
steam  curled  up  from  my  body,  as  from 
an  acceptable  sacrifice,  or  an  ear  of  hot 
boiled  corn.  Priessnitz  pointed  to  tho 
cistern,  like  an  angel  of  destiny  signing 
to  my  tomb ;  and  I  bolted  into  it  in  a 
hurry,  as  wise  people  always  bolt  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  when 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  In  a  minute  my 
whole  surface  was  so  perfectly  iced 
that  it  felt  hard,  smooth,  and  glossy, 
like  a  skin  of  marble.  I  got  out  on 
the  first  symptom  of  permission,  when 
Franz  set  about  nibbing  me  down,  with 
a  new  linen  sheet,  still  possessed  of  all 
its  native  asperity.  If  I  had  been  a 
mammoth  or  an  ichthyosaurus,  with  a 
cuticle  a  foot  thick,  he  could  not  have 
put  more  emphasis  into  his  efforts  to 
bring  my  blood  back  to  a  vigorous  cir- 
culation. Priessnitz  joined  in  as  if  he 
enjoyed  tho  exercise,  and  honored  mo 
with  a  searching  attrition  from  his 
knowing  fingers.  Then,  after  examin- 
ing me,  to  see  if  I  grew  healthfully 
rosy  under  the  excitement,  he  signed 
me  to  throw  a  dry  sheet  over  my  shoul- 
ders, and  give  myself  an  air-bath  before 
a  window,  into  which  a  fresh  morning 
bi^eze  was  pouring.  Ht»lding  tight  with 
both  hands  to  the  corners  of  the  sheet, 
I  flap[)ed  my  linen  wings  as  if  I  were 
some  gignntic  bat  or  butterfly,  about  to 
take  fliglit  through  the  orifice,  and  soar 
away  over  tho  men<lt>ws.  *'Goot!" 
Kaid  Priessnitz,  nodding  his  solemn 
head  in  token  of  ample  sutisfuction ; 
and,  folduig  my  drapery  around  me,  I 
marched  up-stairs,  like  a  statue  look- 
ing for  a  pedestal,  or  a  belated  ghost, 


returning  to  its  church-yard.  I  met 
Neuville  descending  with  a  stiffness  of 
dignity  which  made  me  think  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument  walking  down  to 
get  a  bath  in  the  harbor ;  so  woefully 
solemn,  so  dubious  about  his  footing,  so 
bolt  upright  and  yet  so  tottering,  that 
he  would  have  shaken  the  gravity  of  a 
pyramid,  or  moved  a  weeping  croco- 
dile to  laughter.  Once  more  in  tho 
double-bedded  chamber,  I  gave  myself 
a  few  hurried  rubs  of  supererogation, 
and  was  alM)ut  dressing,  when  Neuville 
and  Franz  reappeared  from  tho  lower  re- 
gions. With  shivering  fingers  I  seized 
my  thick  under-wrapper,  and  proceed- 
ed to  don  it,  with  a  glorious  sense  of 
anticipatory  comfort.  But  that  atro- 
cious Franz  saw  it,  snatched  it,  tucked 
it  under  his  arm,  made  a  grab  next  at 
my  drawers  and  stockings,  and  then 
signified,  by  menacing  signs,  that  I  was 
to  leave  my  cloak  on  its  nail.  No  luck- 
less urchin  in  Dotheboys  Hall  was  ever 
stripped  half  so  pitilessly.  As  for 
Neuville,  who  had  been  toasting  him- 
self over  American  fires  through  the 
mediocre  chill  of  a  Florentine  winter, 
and  was  as  sensitive  to  wind  as  a  but- 
terfly, or  a  weathercock,  or  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce  himself,  he  was  despoiled  with 
the  same  hyperborean  unkindness. 
Out  we  went,  nearly  as  thinly  dressed 
as  Adam  and  Eve,  but  leaving  no  Para- 
dise behind  us ;  forth  we  hurried,  driven 
by  Franz,  that  bald-headed  cherub,  hor- 
ribly armed  with  a  wet  sheet ;  away  into 
the  woods  we  fled,  to  wander  like  Cains, 
and  drink  three  or  four  tumblers  of  wa- 
ter before  we  might  venture  back  to 
breakfast. 

I  took  my  first  taste  at  the  House- 
fountain,  and  swallowed  a  pint  with 
difliculty.  I  seemed  to  be  choke-full 
of  water  ;  oozing  with  it  at  every  pore, 
like  the  earth  in  spring-time ;  ready  to 
brim  over  with  it  ii  I  were  turned  ever 
so  little  off  my  perpendicular ;  fit  to  boil 
and  steam  like  a  tea-kettle,  should  I 
incautiously  venture  near  a  fire.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  moisture  can  bo 
absorbed  into  the  system  through  tho 
skin ;  how  nearly  a  man  can  resemble 
a  water-logged  ship,  or  a  dropsical  cu- 
cumber. 

It  was  a  raw,  misty  moniing — as  are 
nearly  all  Graefeuberg  mornings — and 
the  chill  humidity  crept  like  a  breath  of 
ice  through  our  thin  remainder  of  rai- 
ment. Loose  and  shaky,  from  our 
coat-skirts  to  our  teeth,  wo  ambled  up 
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the  lull,  back  of  tho  establishment,  in 
hopes  of  sheltering  ourselves  in  its 
woods  from  an  ill-dispositioned  wind, 
which  blows,  year  in  and  year  out, 
over  tihose  unfortunate  landscapes. 
People  passed  us  or  met  us  every  min- 
ute— some  just  starting  out,  in  a  state 
of  aguish  misery ;  some  returning,  rosy 
and  happy  in  their  triumphant  reac- 
tion. The  wide  path,  moistened  here 
and  there  by  spacious  puddles,  entered 
the  forest,  and  wound  gradually  up  tho 
mountain.  At  every  hundred  yards  or 
80,  smaller  tracks  diverged  through  the 
thickets,  or  a  bubbling  fountain  re- 
minded the  passer  that  it  was  time  to 
quench  his  thirst,  if  he  had  any.  There 
must  have  been  twenty  miles  of  path- 
way around  Graefenberg,  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  which  had  been  paid  for  out  of  a 
small  weekly  tax  levied  on  the  patients. 
Several  score  of  fountains,  some  of  them 
mere  wooden  troughs,  others  basins  or 
obelisks  of  stone,  had  been  erected  by 
means  of  this  same  revenue.  Then 
there  was  a  bronze  lion,  and  two  other 
monuments  of  considerable  cost,  dedi- 
cated to  the  honor  of  Priessnitz,  one  by 
the  Prussian  patients,  one  by  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  third,  I  believe,  by 
some  noble  or  other. 

Now  and  then  we  found  some  favor- 
ite fountain  surrounded  by  invalids, 
chatting  cosily,  or  pausing  to  drain 
their  cups,  and  reminding  one  of  a  par- 
cel of  hens  clucking  and  drinking  about 
a  water-trough.  Neuville  and  I  made 
a  very  respectable  pedestrian  eflfort  that 
morning,  and  returned  to  tho  house  with 
anxious  voids  in  our  stomachs,  notwith- 
standing that  wo  occasionally  stopped 
to  refill  them  with  water.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  Franz  had  surcin- 
gled us  with  ])road  linen  bandages,  of 
which  the  two  first  turns  were  wot,  and 
the  two  last  dry,  so  as  to  constitute  alto- 
gether a  kind  of  towel-and-watcr  poul- 
tice. This  is  tho  finest  digestive  aid  or 
curative  that  I  know  of;  as  much  supe- 
rior to  stomachic  pills  and  cordials  as  it 
is  nearer  to  nature. 

Breakfast  was  on  the  table,  as  it  had 
been  for  two  hours,  when  we  entered 
the  eating-hall.  Like  the  last  night's 
supper,  it  consisted  of  sweet  and  sour 
milk,  with  tho  usual  rye  and  barley 
bread.  By  the  time  we  had  swallowed 
a  disgraceful  quantity  of  this  simple 
nutiiment,  our  waist-bandages  were  dry, 
and  required  a  new  wetting.  Then  we 
repaired  to  a  booth  and  bought  stout 


canes,  with  iron  foot-spikes  and  carved 
handles,  the  thickest  and  fiercest  that 
could  be  had.  Then  we  debated  whether 
we  should  get  drinking-horns  to  wear 
over  our  shoulders,  or  drinking-cups  to 
carry  in  our  pockets.  At  last  we  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  cups,  and  resolved 
to  visit  Freiwaldau  after  dinner,  and 
choose  some  handsome  ones  of  Bohe- 
mian glass.  Then  eleven  o'clock  ar- 
rived, and  Franz  had  us  away  to  sit 
face  to  face,  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  tubs 
of  cold  water,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
polished  us  off  with  wet  sheets  in  lieu 
of  sand-paper.  Then  wo  got  ashamed 
of  the  effeminacy  of  hats,  and  walked 
out  conspicuously  under  bare  polls  and 
green  umbrellas.  At  one  o'clock  came 
dinner,  which  gave  us  hard  work  in  the 
digestive  and  peripatetic  line  for  some 
hours  afterwards.  At  five,  Franz  want- 
ed to  put  us  in  the  wet  sheet  again, 
and  would  not  take  '*  no"  for  an  answer. 
Then  we  had  to  walk  half  an  hour  or 
more  to  get  warm ;  and,  by  the  time  we 
returned,  it  was  necessary  to  eat  more 
sour  milk  and  mahogany.  Then  we 
remoistened  bandages,  preparatory  to 
trotting  for  an  hour  or  two  up  and  down 
the  great,  ill-lighted  hall,  in  company 
with  scores  of  other  uncomfortable  peo- 
ple. The  room  was  naturally  chilly, 
built  so  expressly  and  by  malice  afore- 
thought, as  I  believe ;  in  addition  to 
which,  that  rascidly  superintendent  de- 
lighted in  tlirowing  open  an  elevated 
range  of  windows,  thereby  giving  copi- 
ous ingress  to  a  damp  wind  that  wan- 
dered among  our  shivering  forms  like 
the  ghost  of  a  wet  sheett  Nine  o'clock 
sent  Franz  after  us,  who  insisted  on 
wetting  our  bandages  and  putting  us 
immediately  to  bed,  in  as  comfortless  a 
state  as  half-drowned  puppies.  Re- 
peatedly in  the  night  we  woke,  aching 
with  cold — for  our  rations  of  bed-cloth- 
ing were  still  restricted  to  a  single 
blanket.  At  five  in  tlie  morning,  Frani 
was  upon  us,  like  tho  Philistines  upon 
Sampson,  or  like  Sampson  upon  the 
Philistines  (for  it  seems  to  have  been 
nip  and  tuck  between  those  old  fellows) 
— dragging  us  down  again  into  those 
awful  nether  regions  of  wet  pavements, 
brooks,  and  cisterns. 

It  was  astonishing  how  rapidly  we 
became  fanaticized  under  the  influence 
of  the  cure,  and  the  example  of  our  fel- 
low-invalids. Before  a  week  was  over, 
I  had  discarded  all  my  woolen  garments 
of  every  cut,  and  wore  linen  from  head 
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to  foot,  in  a  t(>mperature  like  that  of  a 
New  England  March,  or  a  Charleston 
Docembor.  It  blew  every  minute,  and 
rained  nearly  as  often ;  yet  we  caught 
no  colds,  and  wore  savagely  indifferent 
to  our  discomforts.  All  this,  too,  was 
in  despite  of  sarcastic  declarations, 
made  on  our  arrival,  that  we  would 
dross  and  behave  like  civilized  people, 
and  not  like  the  slouching,  bare-headed, 
bare-footed  fanatics  around  us. 

It  was,  also,  remarkable  how  this 
general  careles:<ness  in  exteriors  depre- 
ciated the  average  beauty  of  the  patients. 
Among  the  five  hundred  persons  who 
were  under  cure  in  Graefenberg  and 
Freiwaldau,  there  must  have  been  a 
number  with  some  natural  claims  to 
comeliness ;  but,  by  dint  of  shabby 
clothes,  cropped  hair,  and  neglected 
beards,  this  favored  few  had  melted 
away  into  the  great  aggregate  of  ugli- 
ness, or  retained,  hke  Lucifer,  only  a 
doubtful  halo  of  former  beauty.  One 
of  our  party,  a  man  of  sensitive  nerves, 
complained  that  the  daily  spectacle  of 
such  a  deteriorated  humanity  made  him 
unwell,  and  that  he  never  should  con- 
valesce until  ho  could  see  some  hand- 
some people. 

III. 

CERTAIN   GRAEFENBERGIIERS. 

Neuville  and  I  had  a  pearl  of  a  bath- 
man.  He  was  a  strong,  slow,  blue-eyed, 
light-colored,  Silesian  peasant,  who  had 
once  possessed  a  scalp  full  of  sandy  hair, 
but  had  lost  at  least  half  of  it  in  his 
journey  to  middle  life.  His  whole  ap- 
pearance, and  especially  his  smooth, 
shinin;?  pate,  reeked  with  an  indescrib- 
ably cool,  dewy  expression,  which  made 
one  think  of  cucumbers,  wet  pebbles, 
drenched  roses,  or  heads  of  lettuce  after 
a  shower.  Neuville  insisted  that  he 
gained  this  fresh  appearance  by  living 
on  such  things  as  celery  and  water- 
cresses,  and  by  sleeping  in  one  of  the 
cisterns,  or,  perhaps,  down  a  well  like  a 
bull-frog.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the 
instinct  of  association  deceived  us,  and 
that  we  imputed  this  aqueous  nature  tu 
the  man  solely  because  ho  had  so  much 
to  do  with  our  baths ;  but  however  tliat 
was,  we  certainly  never  looked  at  him 
without  being  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  ho  would  slice  up  cold  and  juicy, 
like  a  melou  or  a  tomato. 

Franz  exhibited  a  fi>rty-hostler  power 
in  rubbing  us  down,  and  had,  perhaps, 
curried  the  hides  of  our  quadruped  pre- 


decessors in  the  building.  In  fact,  when 
I  think  of  his  frictions,  and  consider 
how  wet  I  was  at  the  time,  I  almost 
wonder  that  I  was  not  rubbed  out  of 
existence,  like  a  pencil-mark.  Occa- 
sionally it  was  impossible  not  to  shout 
or  stamp  under  the  excitation,  at  which 
times  the  old  llussian  below  would  bom- 
bard our  floor  with  his  boots,  in  token 
of  disapprobation. 

Among  so  many  homely  people  as  we 
had  about  us,  there  wero  necessarily 
some  whose  ugliness  ran  into  eccen- 
tricity, if  not  absurdity.  Neuville,  who 
had  an  extraordinary  faculty  at  dis- 
covering resemblances  between  men  and 
beasts,  or  birds,  soon  fixed  on  one  old 
gentleman  as  the  Owl ;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that,  bating  the  lack  of 
claws,  the  said  human  certainly  did  bear 
a  striking  likeness  to  the  solemn  an- 
chorite of  ornithology.  He  was  a  man 
of  about  sixty,  with  light  gray  hair, 
light  gray  beard,  and  a  light  gray  suit 
of  clothes — so  that,  from  a  distance,  you 
might  suppose  him  to  be  dressed  in 
light  gray  feathers.  Ho  was  tolerably 
bare  of  chin,  and  his  mouth  had  retired 
into  obscurity  under  a  bower  of  light 
gray  moustachios.  His  long,  curved 
nose  looked  wonderfully  like  a  beak, 
and  his  eyes  were  always  wide  open 
with  an  expression  of  unqualified  aston- 
ishment. However  early  we  rose,  how- 
ever fast  and  far  we  went,  we  invariably 
met  him  already  returning,  as  if  he  had 
started  out  for  his  morning  walk  some 
time  the  day  previous.  Neuville  affirm- 
ed that  he  stayed  in  the  woods  all  night, 
and  amused  himself  with  hooting  and 
chasing  field-mice  until  daybreak,  when 
he  would  leave  off  at  the  approach  of 
the  earliest  patients,  and  hurry  down  to 
the  establishment  to  take  a  bath. 

Another  interesting  personage  was  a 
middle-aged,  muscular  Hungarian,  with 
startling  black  eyes  and  wavy  black 
beard,  who  had  the  fame  of  being  crazy, 
or  at  least  unreasonably  original.  He 
carried  an  enormous  yellow  cane,  one 
end  of  which  was  fashioned  into  a  pass- 
able flute.  He  always  walked  nlone, 
like  a  man  who  had  dealings  with  fairies 
and  wood-nymphs,  and,  when  ho  thought 
no  human  being  was  within  hearing,  he 
would  put  his  cuno  to  his  lips,  and  treat 
his  elfin  friends  to  a  melody.  If  a  wan- 
dering fellow-patient  came  upon  him  in 
one  of  these  dulcet  moments,  he  dropped 
the  end  of  his  cane,  whisked  it  about 
unconcernedly,  and  looked  all  around^ 
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or  up  into  the  cloads,  as  if  he  wondered 
who  the  deuce  made  those  noises.  I 
suspected  him  of  being  Orpheus,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  the  cold 
water  line,  and  had  a  fancy  for  playing 
airs  to  rocks,  fishes,  and  other  dumb 
creatures. 

They  told  us  at  Graefenberg  of  a 
Mexican,  who  came  there  a  year  or  two 
before  us  for  the  sake  of  trying  the  cure 
on  his  dyspepsia.  He  went  through  his 
first  packing  with  great  indignation,  and 
was  then  taken  down-stairs  into  that 
horrible  abyss  of  plunge-baths.  Priess- 
nitz  pointed  to  the  cistern  and  bade  him 
get  into  it.  *' Never  I"  he  thundered; 
and,  marching  up-stairs,  he  dressed  him- 
self, and  went  straight  back  to  Mexico. 
Another  man  in  the  same  situation  is 
said  to  have  fallen  on  his  knees  before 
Priessnitz,  exclaiming :  **  Oh,  sir,  re- 
member til  at  I  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren !" 

Directly  opposite  us  at  table  sat  an 
excellent  old  gentleman,  a  wealthy 
merchant  from  Hamburg.  Naturally 
tliin  and  grizzly,  in  addition  dilapidated 
like  our  whole  company,  he  had  a  ludi- 
crously astonished  way  of  looking  over 
his  spectacles  whenever  any  one  ad- 
dressed him,  if  it  were  only  to  say  good- 
morning.  He  seemed  to  be  lost  in  some 
chaos  far  away  from  outer  life ;  wan- 
dering, perhaps,  through  the  interior 
glooms  of  his  own  invalidism.  At  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  he  raised  his  head 
slowly ;  the  round  eyes  and  round 
spectacles  settled  upon  the  speaker, 
one  above  another,  like  the  ports  of  a 
two-decker  about  to  open  fire ;  and 
then,  collecting  his  vagrant  faculties, 
he  would  smile  and  utter  a  few  words 
of  overflowing  grave  good-nature.  He 
spoke  English  pretty  well,  and,  like  all 
Germans,  was  willing  to  put  his  lin- 
guistic knowledge  in  practice  on  every 
possible  occasion.  He  took  an  especial 
fancy  to  Burroughs,  inviting  him,  if  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  to  visit  his  family. 
Indeed,  this  Georgian  comrade  of  mine — 
young,  gay,  full  of  mirth  and  conversa- 
tion, insinuating  in  manners — had  rap- 
idly become  a  pet  among  our  congress 
of  invalids,  and  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate companionship  with  men,  even, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was 
no  bond  of  common  language.  I  doubt 
not  but  many  of  them  still  remember 
him  with  occasional  kindly  laughter. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  speak  of  him 
with  sufficient  gentleness ;    for  be  is 


already  numbered  in  the  sacred  oom- 
pany  of  the  dead,  a  victim  to  the  yel- 
low fever  of  Savannah. 

Next  to  our  Hamburg  friend  sat  a 
tolerably  pretty  and  intolerably  haughty 
Prussian  lady,  the  wife  of  some  govern- 
ment -official,  and,  therefore,  according 
to  German  etiquette,  always  addressed 
by  the  title  of  her  august  husband. 
She  sometimes  made  use  of  our  grave  , 
neighbor  as  an  interpreter  between  her- 
self and  our  Georgian ;  and  once  she 
signified,  in  a  jesting  way,  that  when 
she  came  to  America  she  should  paj 
him  a  visit. 

**  Tell  her,"  replied  Burroughs,  witih 
oriental  magnificence,  **  that,  if  she  will 
come  and  see  me,  I  will  give  hev  five 
hundred  negroes  to  wait  on  her." 

The  old  Hamburgher,  incapable  of 
suspecting  a  joke,  opened  his  eyes  to 
an  unaccustomed  extent  at  such  an  ex- 
travagance of  hospitality.  **  I  think," 
said  he,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
*'  that  five  would  be  better  than  fire 
hundred." 

He  translated  the  splendid  proffer, 
which  was  received  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  went  the  rounds  of  toe 
lady's  acquaintance  with  great  success. 
From  that  time  forward,  Burroughs's 
consequence,  and  indeed  that  of  our 
whole  party,  was  considerably  increos-  * 
cd  in  tne  eyes  of  the  Graefenberghers. 
A  man,  who  could  be  courteous  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  negro  waiters, 
was  worth  smiling  upon. 

Several  members  of  our  invalid  regi- 
ment were  veterans  in  point  of  service. 
A  tall,  gray-headed  Swedish  count,  who 
occupied  a  little  cottage  by  himself,  and 
cultivated  its  diminutive  garden  with  his 
own  hands,  had  been  under  cure  eleven 
years.  A  rosy  German  baron,  of  about 
sixty-five,  was  three  years  his  senior  in 
hydropathic  experiences.  **  I  am  very 
well,"  he  used  to  say  in  explanation; 
**  very  well  as  long  as  I  stay  here ;  but 
as  soon  as  I  go  away  I  get  sick  again. 
The  regular  doctors  can  do  nothing  for 
me.  I  have  tried  them  all,  and  taken 
every  one  of  their  drugs,  with  no  result 
except  spoiling  my  stomach.  Accord- 
ingly, every  time  that  I  have  left  Graef- 
enberg, I  have  been  obliged  to  return 
to  it  At  last,  I  have  resolved  to  settle 
here  for  life.  Why  not  ?  I  have  plenty 
of  respectable  society.  I  live  at  Frie- 
waldau,  where  I  can  have  good  food 
and  lodging.  I  am  incurable ;  our  hon- 
est Priessnitz  tells  me  so  himself;  but 
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as  long  as  I  remain  here  I  do  not  saffer. 
Why  not  remain  ?     Of  course !" 

Still  another  noticeable  hydropath,  was 
a  bald,  fat-headed,  capacious  Parisian, 
of  about  forty,  n>uDd  as  a  puncheon  and 
very  similar  to  one  in  other  respects.  In 
plain  words,  ho  was  an  occasional  drunk- 
ard, who  had  been  coaxed  to  Graefen- 
berg  by  his  friends  in  a  hope  that  the 
cure  might  rid  him  of  his  unfortunate 
appetite.  Priessnitz  had  done  his  ut- 
most in  the  way  of  cold  water  and  warm 
expostulations ;  had  even  ordered  the 
hotel-keepers  of  Freiwaldau,  under  pen- 
alty of  his  very  powerful  displeasure, 
not  to  furnish  Monsieur  Cognac  with 
any  spirituous  drinks ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  By  all  sorts  of  invisible  ways, 
and  underground  railroads,  the  forbidden 
thing  would  find  its  passage  to  the  un- 
fortunate man*s  stomach  and  brain.  As 
he  held  a  respectable  position  in  society 
and  visited  nice  people,  he  sometimes 
produced  considerable  scandal  by  the 
contrast  between  his  conduct  and  his 
company.  During  one  of  his  staggery 
moments  ho  happened  in  on  a  nervous 
American  lady,  and  quite  alarmed  her  by 
what  she  considered  his  very  eccentric 
biOiavior.  The  next  day  he  came  again, 
full  of  dim,  regretful  recollections,  and 
voluble  with  apologetical  explanations. 
Ho  hud  had  a  crisis,  he  said  :  some  kind 
of  nervous  cris^is :  in  fact,  he  had  such 
turns  frequently  ;  they  were  the  symp- 
toms of  his  peculiar  malady.  He  hoped 
he  had  said  nothing  disagreeable  to 
modame ;  sometimes  his  attacks  were 
so  violent  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
said ;  he  prayed  that  she  would  excuse 
him,  and  b<'lievo  that  he  was  her  most 
respectful  though  unworthy  servant 

There  was  a  tall,  stout  grenadier  of  a 
Swedish  count,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who 
was  also  one  of  our  notables.  He  nursed 
a  curiou*<  fancy  of  stealing  away  into  the 
woods,  dressed  in  nothing  at  all,  not 
even  a  collar,  and  strolling  about,  thus 
attired,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  to  the 
g^at  confusion,  doubtless,  of  all  the 
undines  and  tree-nymphs.  His  idea 
was,  to  take  a  copious  air-bath,  warm- 
ing himself  at  intervals  by  a  few  chops 
at  wayside  saplings;  and  he  thought 
that  these  occasional  returns  to  a  primi- 
tive state  of  existence  had  a  most  in- 
vig(»rating  effect  on  his  physical  and 
m«>nil  nature.  Ho  used  to  manage  his 
sylvan  escapades  fn>m  the  douobe- 
houses,  wretched  little  huts  well  retired 


witliin  the  leafy  solitude  of  the  forest. 
*^0h,  not  at  all!"  said  he,  in  answer  to 
some  one  who  asked  him  if  such  prome- 
nades d  la  garden  of  Eden  did  not 
sometimes  lead  him  into  embarrassing 
situations.  **  I  meet  no  one  but  straw- 
berry girls;  and  they  only  laugh  and 
get  out  of  ray  way." 

The  prettiest  of  all  our  patients — 
the  only  beautiful  one,  I  verily  Udieve, 
among  them — was  a  little  baroness  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  summers,  from 
Vienna.  With  a  clear  brunette  com- 
plexion flushing  on  the  cheek  into  roses, 
the  brightest  of  black  eyes,  features 
sufficiently  regular,  and  a  plump  but 
graceful  form  —  she  would  have  been 
attractive  in  any  place,  or  amid  any 
constellation  of  fair  women ;  but,  float- 
ing through  our  medley  of  varied  ugli- 
ness, she  was  delightful.  I  never  saw 
her  without  her  mother,  who,  like  all 
oontinental  mammas,  held,  that  maiden- 
hood demands  the  watchfulness  of  little 
less  than  giants  and  dragons.  My 
nearest  intimacy  with  her,  unfortu- 
nately, or  perhaps  fortunately,  was  to 
know  several  of  her  acquaintance.  One 
of  them,  an  American,  told  me  that  she 
was  a  fresh  and  simple  child  of  nature ; 
another,  a  French  count,  laughed  at  the 
idea,  and  affirmed  that  she  was  a  co- 
quette. I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  tho 
Frenchman ;  firstly,  because  I  tliink  he 
was  the  best  judge  of  European  man- 
ners ;  secondly,  because  I  imagine  my 
countryman  to  have  been  a  little  in 
love. 

This  pretty  girl  came  to  Graefen- 
berg,  a  few  months  before  my  arrival, 
so  deadly  sick  with  a  heartrdiseaso  that 
no  one  thought  she  could  live.  Priess- 
nitz refused  to  undertake  her  cure,  say- 
ing that  she  was  too  far  gone  for  any 
hope,  and  would  probably  die  under  the 
first  baths;  but  at  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  her  relatives,  he  revoked  his  decision 
and  commenced  her  treatment,  washing 
his  hands,  however,  of  all  responsibility. 
At  the  first  envelopment  m  the  wet 
sheet,  her  heart  beat  so  violently  that 
its  pulsations  were  distinctly  visible 
through  the  usual  covering  of  three 
blankets.  She  survived  this  opcninff 
struggle,  and  thenceforward  convalesced 
rapidly.  When  I  saw  her  she  used  to 
climb  tho  steep  hills  around  Gra(*fcn- 
berg  with  such  an  aspect  of  health  as 
if  she  had  never  been  ill,  nor  would  be 
so  forever. 
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IV. 


GRAEFENT3URG ESSES   AND  GRAEFEN- 
BURGIANISMS. 

I  OUGHT  to  say  one  word  of  the  native 
beauties  of  Graefenberg.  When  I  8peak 
of  them  as  beauties,  it  makes  me  laugh 
to  think  how  ugly  they  were  ;  but  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  for  it 
was  no  laughing  matter  to  the  poor 
creatures  themselves.  As  there  were  a 
number  of  wealthy  families  in  the 
borough  of  Freiwaldau,  there  were,  of 
course,  some  young  ladies  there  who 
dressed  well  and  considered  themselves 
aristocratic.  But,  however  genteel,  they 
were  not  handsome,  and  had  in  parti- 
cular a  dropsical,  cadaverous  look,  as 
if  ovcrbleached  in  their  papas'  linen- 
factories.  I  never  tried  to  talk  to  them  ; 
common  sense  forbade  it;  I  spoke  no 
German. 

The  only  damsels  of  the  locality  with 
whom  it  was  easy  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing were  the  peasant-girls  who 
collected,  every  morning,  around  the 
House-fountain,  to  sell  us  cakes,  straw- 
berries, and  cherries.  Jovial,  laughing 
bodies,  nil  of  them,  several  were  rather 
pretty  in  a  coarse  way,  by  reason  of 
merry  blue  eyes,  mouths  full  of  fine 
teeth  and  cheeks  full  of  dimples.  One 
of  them,  who  did  mo  the  favor  of  offi- 
ciating as  my  washer- woman,  was  really 
handsome,  as  far  as  regular  features,  a 
clear  rosy  skin,  a  small  coral  mouth,  and 
a  nicely-rounded  form  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  handsomeness.  The  advan- 
tages of  shoes  were  acknowledged  by 
these  nymphs  ;  but  they  scorned  stock- 
ings, and  -wore  economical  frocks  reach- 
ing only  six  inches  below  the  knee  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  made  a 
startling  display  of  solid  sun-burnt  legs, 
generally  well  modeled,  and  not  seldom 
profusely  scratched  by  the  thickets  and 
brambles  through  which  they  waded  to 
collect  their  horticultural  merchandise. 
Alas  for  the  romance  of  sylvan  scenes  ! 
these  daughters  of  nature  were  decided- 
ly more  frail  than  fair ;  the  morals  of 
tie  peasantry  for  miles  around  Graefen- 
berg having  been  lamentably  corrupted 
by  its  unscrupulous  bachelor  patients. 
Much  evil,  Priessnitz  said,  had  been 
brought  into  the  district  by  his  estabhsh- 
ment  and  no  good  thing  besides  money. 

As  for  the  young  ladies  of  our  invalid 
set,  and  old  ladies,  too,  1  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  seeing  them  at  their  best, 
in  the  balls  which  took  place  twice  a 


week  in  the  great  dining-hall.  On  Sun- 
day evenings  and  Thursday  evenings 
the  chairs  and  tables  were  huddled  into 
one  end  of  the  room,  so  as  to  give  space 
to  dancing  and  flirtation.  Directly  over 
the  principal  door  a  small  gallery  trem- 
bled under  a  riotous  mob  of  fiddles  and 
trumpets,  which  some  laborious  Silesiaa 
peasants  vainly  tried  to  reduce  to  melo- 
dious order.  The  society  was  as  raized 
a  one  as  could  easily  be  collected  in  the 
Hartz  mountains  of  a  Walpurgis-night ; 
all  languages,  classes,  and  manners  being 
there  represented,  from  Americans  to 
Russians,  and  from  dukes  to  dog- 
doctors. 

As  Priessnitz  insisted  that  every  one 
should  dance  who  could,  it  naturally 
happened  that  some  people  tried  to 
dance  who  could  not.  I  remember  one 
unlucky  individual,  apparently  troubled 
with  the  string-halt,  who  twitched  his 
legs  after  him  in  a  style  that  was  too 
much  for  the  gravity  of  us  youths ;  and 
who,  as  he  made  the  circle  of  the  saloon 
in  a  waltz  or  polka,  was  followed  by  an 
epidemic  smile  shooting  from  face  to 
face,  as  if  he  were  some  planet  of  mirth- 
fulness,  dispensing  a  splendor  of  broad 
grins  upon  everything  which  bordered 
his  orbit.  Then  there  was  an  indiscreet 
little  man  in  black,  who  invariably  cou- 
pled himself  with  the  tallest  woman 
present,  and  manoeuvred  her  about 
the  hall  with  the  helpless  jerkings  of 
a  jolly-boat  trying  to  tow  a  frigate. 
Many  of  the  guests,  however,  showed 
themselves  natural  and  experienced 
dancers,  managing  their  heels  with  an 
eloquence  of  motion  which  put  to  shame 
the  inarticulate  bleating  of  the  wretched 
music. 

The  favorite  dance  was  a  wild  gallop, 
much  like  a  steeple -chase  in  point  of 
reckless  rapidity,  whirling  people  around 
the  enchanted  circle  with  the  briskness 
and  rumpled  confusion  of  hens  blown 
about  like  a  whirlwind.  A  very  advan- 
tageous step  it  was  for  those  ladies  who 
had  pretty  ankles ;  and  for  this  artistic 
reason  it  was  as  popular  with  the  out- 
siders as  with  the  performers.  But  the 
finest  thing  of  all  was  a  thundering 
Polish  mazurka,  emphasized  with  heavy 
boots,  in  a  style  which  made  one  feel  as 
if  ho  were  enveloped  in  a  charge  of 
cavalry. 

The  balls  usually  commenced  at  half- 
past  seven,  and  continued  vehemently 
until  half- past  nine,  when  the  patients 
began  to  drop  off  to  their  chambers. 
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Priessnitz  was  almost  always  present* 
attended  by  his  family,  a  pleasant  smile 
playing  ou  his  red-oak  face,  while  he 
talked  with  the  old  fellows  who  had  the 
lionor  of  hid  intimacy,  or  gazed  approv- 
ingly at  tho  higgledy-piggledy  whirl  of 
feet  and  faces.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
ho  spoke  little ;  and  I  presume  that  he 
hud  few  ideas  except  such  as  were  good 
to  put  in  practice  ;  for  I  understood  that 
he  had  never  learned  to  read  until  ho 
was  twenty-live,  and  that,  even  now, 
his  lections  wore  limited  to  an  occasional 
newspaper.  Near  him  usually  sat  Mrs. 
Priessnitz,  a  rather  hard-featured,  care- 
ful-eyed woman,  not  as  kindly  in  man- 
ner as  her  husband,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, still  more  taciturn.  The  eldest 
daughter  I  never  saw,  thanks  to  an  at- 
tractive dowry  by  which  she  had  secured 
a  Hungarian  noble  for  a  husband.  The 
second  daughter — a  pale  and  rather 
haughty  blonde  of  eighteen,  neither 
handsome  nor  homely — was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  frenetic  of  tho  dancers. 
When  nine  o'clock  came,  the  old  couple 
quietly  walked  off,  leaving  their  absence 
as  a  hint  to  tho  revelers  that  it  was  time 
to  wot  their  bandages  and  go  to  bed. 

Among  such  a  number  of  young  gal- 
lants and  people  made  irritable  by  indi- 
gestions, gouts,  and  neuralgias,  it  was 
natural  that  insults  should  sometimes  be 
passed  which  nothing  but  blood  and 
gunpowder  could  expiate.  A  very  in- 
teresting squabble  took  place,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  associated  ball,  given  by 
ten  or  a  dozen  leading  dandies  (or  lions, 
as  they  say  in  French)  of  our  savage 
society.  One  of  the  managers  was  a 
corpulent  Frenchman,  named  l)*Haute- 
ville,  a  social,  civil  man.  like  most  of  his 
contrymen.  as  long  as  he  was  well  treat- 
ed, but  sufficiently  quick  on  tho  trigger 
for  all  fi;^hting  purposes.  Among  the 
invit«'d  was  along,  awkward,  tow-headed 
Austrian  lieutenant,  a  Saxon  by  birth, 
quite  a  young  fellow,  but  so  insufferably 
conceited  that  you  wanted  to  quarrel 
with  him  at  first  sight.  To  prevent 
confusion  in  the  supper-room,  it  had 
b^en  agreed  that  tlie  managers  alone 
should  hand  refreshments  to  tho  ladies. 
Our  Saxon,  despising  this  sumptuary 
law  and  its  enactors,  escorted  a  couple 
of  dnmsels  to  the  tables,  and  proceeded 
to  furnish  tliem  liberally  with  whatever 
he  could  lay  his  sprawling  hands  on. 
!>' Haute ville  softly  remonstrated  in  his 
long  ears,  repeating  the  above-mention- 
ed agrcemont,  and  begging  him  to  sub- 


mit to  some  little  unavoidable  delay 
rather  than  open  a  scene  of  oonfusiou. 
The  lieutenant  replied  that  his  ladies 
had  already  waited  an  annoying  time 
for  hungry  people,  who,  doubtless,  wore 
wet  bandages,  and  that  ho  should  now 
see  to  it  himself  that  they  received  the 
proper  convivial  attentions.  D'Haute- 
ville  retorted,  with  the  spunk  of  the 
true  Gallic  cock,  that  he  should  prevent 
him ;  and  in  a  moment  both  parties  were 
ready  to  disembowel  each  other  with 
their  dessert-spoons ;  a  species  of  con- 
test in  which  the  Frenchman  would  have 
been  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  reason 
of  his  superior  abdominal  development. 
They  were  separated  for  the  moment, 
however,  and  the  evening  passed  off 
without  further  disturbance. 

The  next  day,  everybody  ooncemed 
wanted  satisfaction ;  and  the  result  was, 
a  resolution  to  settle  tho  matter  by  pis- 
tols and  surgeons.  A  rendezvous  of 
death  was  appointed  in  Prussia,  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  Graefenberg; 
and  a  couple  of  sorry  hacks  bore  to  it 
the  proposed  combatants,  with  their 
train  of  Job's  comforters.  On  the  way, 
in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  tlio 
roads,  or  the  horses,  the  lieutenant  had 
so  much  time  for  reflection,  and  employ- 
ed it  also  to  so  amiable  a  purpose,  that 
he  resolved,  before  he  would  fight,  tt) 
see  all  the  laws  of  honor  where  they 
came  from,  that  is,  in  Tophet.  Arrived 
at  tho  ground,  he  made  the  explanations 
that  he  would  not  make  ten  hours  be- 
fore, retracted  all  his  offensive  remarks, 
and,  in  consequence,  spoilt  the  fun  of 
tho  seconds.  They  were  as  indignant 
as  disappointed  people  usually  are— 
especially  those  who  are  called  out  of 
bed  for  nothing — and  tliey  subsequently 
treated  the  placable  young  man's  feel- 
ings with  great  inhumanity,  insisting 
that  he  should  resign  his  commission. 

Another  duel  actually  came  off  be- 
tween an  Austrian  oflicer,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  and  an  English  lieu- 
tenant called  Drummond.  The  Aus- 
trian, having  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Drummond,  unproved  every  opportuni- 
ty of  seizing  him  by  the  button-hole  and 
inflicting  upon  him  certain  lengthened 
conversations.  His  love  was  but  ill  re- 
quited, for  Drummond  considered  him  a 
bore  from  the  first,  and  liked  him  all 
tho  less  as  they  became  more  intimate. 
Such  a  contrariety  of  nulling  on  the 
chords  of  friendship  could  not  last  long 
without    producing    a    rupturo ;     and 
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Drummond,  who  was  nervous  by  right 
of  dyspepsia,  soon  grew  excessively  ir- 
ritable under  the  Austrian's  familiari- 
ties ;  like  a  snappish  dog  who  gets  in- 
dignant at  little  Bobby's  affectionate 
but  awkward  attachment  to  his  tail. 

Happening  to  meet  one  morning 
when  the  wind  was  due  east,  the  Aus- 
trian bowed  as  usual,  but  his  overwearied 
fnend  passed  on  without  vouchsafing  a 
look  in  reply.  The  forsaken  one  halted 
with  a  martial  stare  of  indignant  won- 
der ;  but,  remembering  that  English- 
men are  eccentric,  he  resolved  to  wait 
for  further  developments,  before  he 
considered  himself  insulted.  A  short 
time  afterward,  they  encountered  a^ain, 
and  the  Austrian  repeated  his  salute. 
Druminond  turned  his  back  on  him,  and 
marched  off  with  a  gesture  of  supreme 
contempt.  The  next  morning  he  received 
a  call  from  a  friend  of  his  late  friend, 
who,  after  a  ceremonious  bow,  made 
known  that  his  business  was  to  demand 
cxpliuiation  of  certain  irreverent  conduct 
of  Lieutenant  Drummond  toward  Cap- 
tain Whatshisnamestein  of  the  Austrian 
army. 

*'  Cei*tainly,"  said  Drummond.  "  The 
truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of  your  friend's 
acquaintance,  and  want  to  relieve  my- 
self of  it.  I  did  my  best,  in  a  civil  way,  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  bored  me. 
He  would  not  take  a  hint,  and  I  had  to 
insult  him.     That  is  the  whole  affair." 

**  Of  course,  then,  you  are  ready  to 
grant  him  the  only  satisfaction  that  re- 
mains to  a  gentleman  in  his  circum- 
stances?" 

"  Of  course.  All  he  wants ;  whenever 
ho  pleases." 

*'  My  principal,  being  the  injured 
party,  has  a  right  to  the  choice  of  aiins. 
Still,  ho  desires  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  particular  weapon  that  you  would 
prefer?" 

**  No  ;  anything — anything  that  ho 
likes." 

**  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  broadsword  ?" 

**  Not  at  all?" 

**I  am  sorry.  It  is  the  weapon 
of  predilection  in  the  Austrian  service 
for  such  occasions,  and  the  one  which 
my  principal  would  choose  before  all 
others." 

**  Oh,  don't  hesitate  on  my  account. 
Let  it  be  the  broadsword  if  your  friend 
at  all  desires  it;  and  the  broader  the 
better." 

Accordingly,  broadsword  it  was,  the 


next  morning,  in  a  high-pitched  room 
in  one  of  the  hotels  of  Freiwaldan. 

Drummond  had  time  to  take  a  lesson 
or  two  in  sabre  exorcise  from  the  feno- 
ing-master  of  the  village,  so  as  not  to 
be  delivered  up  to  his  adversary's 
blade  unresistingly,  like  a  United  States 
Senator  armed  with  a  paper-knife  to  a 
United  States  Representative  armed 
with  a  cudgel.  Fencing  lessons,  in  suoh 
pressing  cases,  always  consist  of  a  few 
simple  parries,  with  two  or  three  only 
of  the  most  prudent  offensive  strokes. 
The  novice  is  strongly  counseled  to 
stand  as  much  as  possible  on  guard,  and 
to  make  very  cautious  cuts  at  his  vis^d" 
vis^  reserving  even  these  until  the  chance 
is  palpable.  As  German  duels  usually 
end  with  the  first  blood  drawn,  this 
method  of  fighting  is  very  favorable  to 
green  hands,  and  the  skirmish  generally 
closes  with  some  insignificant  scratch, 
which  does  not  always  fall  upon  the 
least  practiced  of  the  combatants. 

Drummond  followed  out  this  system 
of  tactics  with  great  coolness  and  suc- 
cess. Parrying  carefully  the  wrathful 
storm  of  blows  which  fell  on  his  sabre, 
he  at  last  got  a  chance  to  let  in  a  hit  of 
his  own,  grazing  his  opponent's  arm, 
and  sending  a  small  streak  of  crimson 
down  the  bare  white  skin.  Observing 
the  blood,  and  supposing  that  satisfac- 
tion had  been  given,  he  neglected  to  re- 
cover guard,  and  received  a  light  tap 
on  the  shoulder  from  the  German,  who, 
it  seems,  was  unconscious  of  being 
wounded.  Drummond  brought  up  his 
sabre  again,  and  administered  another 
mild  slash — for  his  opponent  had,  in 
turn,  dropped  guard  at  sight  of  the 
bloody  shoulder.  All  this  passed  like 
lightning,  and  before  the  seconds  conld 
interfere  to  prevent  the  double  mistake, 
which  certainly  appears  in  a  most 
comical  light,  if  the  reader  will  only  con- 
sider that  a  couple  of  heads  might  have 
been  whipped  off  by  it.  It  wiU  be  ob- 
served,  also,  that  the  confident,  experi* 
enced  swordsman  had  received  two 
wounds,  and  the  cautious  novice  only 
one.  The  duel  was  now  over,  and 
honor  satisfied  ;  nothing  remained  but 
to  settle  the  disagreement  The  seconds 
called  on  the  pnncipals  to  shake  hands 
and  forget  their  differences.  **I  wiU 
shake  hands,"  said  Drummond ;  '*  but 
not  forget  the  difference.  ^  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  me  to  take  all  this 
trouble  to  get  rid  of  a  man's  aoquaint- 
ance,  and  then  continue  as  intimate  with 
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him  as  before.  Here  is  my  hand ;  but 
on  condition  that  we  keep  apart  here- 
after." 

The  Germans  agreed  to  tliis  proposi- 
tion, out  of  respect  to  English  eccen- 
tricity ;  and  Drummond  left  the  room, 
charmed  nt  having  got  quietly  rid  of  his 
troublesome  admirer.  I  ought  to  add 
that  I  witnessed  neither  of  these  afifairs, 
and,  therefore,  relate  their  history  at 
second-hand,  which  is  as  safe  a  hand  as 
a  man  can  have  in  a  duel. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  the  benefits 
I  received,  I  left  Graefenberg  before 
my  cure  was  half  completed.  The  cli- 
mate, as  I  have  said,  was  detestable. 
It  rained  nearly  half  the  time,  even  when 
it  was  fair  weather.     The  winds  were 


as  cold  as  if  they  slept  in  wet  sheets, 
and  blew  all  the  while,  without  pause  or 
punctuation.  The  food  was  an  insult 
to  the  palate  and  an  injury  to  the  sto- 
mach. I  knew  not  the  difference  in  hy- 
dropathic physicians,  and  hoped  to  find, 
in  some  more  supportable  locality,  anoth- 
er as  skillful  as  Priessnitz.  D'Hauteville 
told  me  of  places  in  his  country  where 
I  could  continue  my  cure,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  practice  good  French  instead 
of  bad  German.  Thus,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  two  months  at  Graefenberg,  I 
wandered  away,  in  the  company  of 
Burroughs ;  and,  now  seeking  a  ruined 
castle,  now  a  water-cure,  traversed  mid- 
dle Germany  with  all  the  haunted  Rhine- 
land. 


HOW   THEY  LIVE  AT  PARIS. 


SOME  one  says  that  figures  cannot  lie. 
They  can — pardon  me.  I  conceive 
that,  if  a  man  once  sets  about  it,  he  can 
falsify  with  them  as  tlioroughly  as  with 
the  boldest  of  tropes  :  o.  g.  vide  the  tabu- 
lar statements,  mostly  in  ciphers,  drawn 
up  by  that  able  financier,  Doem  Brown, 
banker,  showing  the  prospective  value 
of  stock  of  the  Pekin  and  Astrakan  R.  R. 
and  Canal  Company,  for  the  negotiation 
of  whose  bonds  he  is  the  European  agent. 
No — even  by  reason  of  their  general 
character  for  honesty,  ciphers  often  be- 
come the  most  effective,  because  un- 
suspected, insitruments  of  our  deception. 
There  is  no  levity  about  them.  There 
are  no  arithmetical  jokes — no  numerical 
fancies.  They  enter  little  into  the 
service  of  wits  and  poets.  They  wear 
rather  the  livery  of  solid  men,  of  sound 
capitalists,  of  corporations  real,  to  the 
exclusion  of  souls,  of  wealthy  men,  and 
Hafe  men,  of  grave,  precise,  positive 
men,  and  so  impose  upon  us  by  help  of 
association  of  ideas.  Let  a  man  worth 
$1,000,000,  veutricoso  as  the  plump 
zeros  that  puff  up  the  index  value  of  his 
estate,  or  a  professor  of  mathematics, 
sharp  and  angular  as  a  figure  4,  state  a 
startliug  proposition,  and  it  is  9  to 
1  Uiat  you  believe  it  without  exam- 
ination of  its  intrinsic  probabilities, 
though  you  would  grant  it  small  faith 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  jovial  poor 
debtor,  or  a  fanciful  rhymer.  Why, 
to  this  day,  with  the  ma.ss  of  high  vulgar, 
Saturn  devouring  his  children  passes  for 


pure  fable,  but  ancient  chronology  for 
a  fixed  science.  The  9  above,  then, 
its  gi-eat  head  bowed  as  if  in  deep  calcu- 
lation, no  loose  ends,  no  waste  flourishes, 
its  tail  curled  snugly  up  to  the  chin, 
like  thrifty  housekeepers,  making  both 
ends  meet;  and  the  1  with  its  puri- 
tanic uprightness,  stiff,  straight,  erect, 
always  number  one — let  them  say  what 
they  will,  your  first  impulse  is,  to  take 
their  word  for  it,  and,  in  five  cases  out 
of  six,  the  chances  are  nine  to  one  that 
there  is  not  one  in  nine  of  us  who  ever 
thinks  about  it  a  second  time.  To  illus- 
trate my  meaning,  let  me  ask  if  any  of 
you  have  observed  how  extremely 
small  is  the  proportion  of  you  who  have 
given  a  second  thought  to  it,  as  arith- 
metically expressed  in  this  last  proposi- 
tion ?  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you — but, 
such  is  my  respect  for  large  majorities, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  rest  have  done 
as  well  to  keep  their  thoughts  to  tliem- 
selves. 

I  have  been  led  in  these,  and  more 
such,  and  other  reflectiotis,  while  look- 
ing out  of  my  window  on  to  the  panorama 
of  Paris.  There  is  food  enough  for  all 
sorts  of  reflections  in  such  a  spectacle* 
The  particular  turn  that  mine  took  re- 
cently, received  its  impulse  from  Ar- 
mand  Husson*s  statistical  work  on  the 
Consommations  de  Paris,  For  it  was  to 
escape  the  fatigue  of  continuous  second 
thinking,  which  its  perusal  requires, 
that,  like  a  tired  school-boy,  I  let  my 
eyes  wander  from  its  pagf^s,  over  to  the 
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curious  prospect  that  my  window  always 
offers. 

After  all,  if  figures  can  lie,  they  can 
tell  truth  as  well,  and  those  of  M. 
Husson  are  among  the  houestest  of 
their  kind  —  gathered  and  set  dr>wn 
with  much  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tiousness. The  position  he  occupies  as 
chief  one  of  the  bureaus — what  might 
be  called  the  alimentary  bureau — at  the 
prefecture  of  police,  has  given  him  some 
special  advantages  for  approaching  ac- 
curacy in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 
Absolute  accuracy  is  impossible.  Many 
of  the  estimates  are  calculated  on  the 
population  of  1851,  some  on  that  of 
other  years ;  of  course,  they  are  not 
strictly  true  for  that  of  to-day,  which  is, 
probably,  some  15  per  cent,  greater. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  valuable  one, 
and,  while  readinjj  it,  as  I  finally  have, 
to  the  end,  I  could  not  but  bo  impressed, 
notwithstanding  my  distrust  of  figures, 
with  the  possible  worth  of  a  statistical 
view  of  Paris,  as  a  means  of  completing 
and  correcting  the  ordinary  views  of  a 
passing  observer.  To  present  one  that 
should  have  that  merit  in  any  marked 
degree,  I  do  not  here  for  an  instant  pre- 
tend. The  most  to  bo  said  for  what 
follows  is,  that  the  ciphers  are  mostly 
borrowed  from  Husson,  de  Watteville, 
Say,  and  the  contributors  to  the  Annu- 
aire,  de  l^ Economie  Politique — all  good 
authorities — and  occasionally  from  offi- 
cial documents.  Their  fidelity  can,  I 
believe,  be  relied  upon  in  nearly  all 
cases.  Doubtless,  great  caution  is  re- 
quisite when  wo  would  draw  large  con- 
clusions from  them. 

The  population  of  Paris  (within  the 
walls),  in  J 851,  was  1,053,262,  of  whom 
31,732  were  soldiers  forming  the  garri- 
son of  Paris,  and  54,200  were  foreigners. 
The  foreign  nationality  most  largely 
represented  in  this  capital  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  is  the  German — numbering 
over  12,000  persons  ;  next  come  in  order 
Belgians,  Italians,  Swiss,  English, 
Poles,  Spaniards,  all  others  together, 
including  Russians  and  Americans, 
amounted  to  9,147.  The  number  of 
English  is,  most  probably,  something 
larger  now  than  in  that  disturbed  time. 
The  number  of  soldiers  is  considerably 
less,  or,  at  least,  was  in  1854,  when  the 
garrison  of  Paris  was  reduced  to  24,692, 
which  is  rather  smaller  than  it  was  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood there  are  many  stations  for  troops 


— within  a  radius  of  four  hours'  march 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  there 
are  probably  60,000  troops. 

Only  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  are  **  native  here,  and  to  the  man- 
ner bom  ;**  more  than  eight- tenths  of  the 
rest  come  from  the  provinces ;  the  re- 
maining fraction  are  of  foreign  or  un- 
known origin.  Classifying  them  hy 
professions,  we  find  that  4«3  per  cent,  of 
them  are  mechanical  workers,  other  22 
per  cent,  are  in  receipt  of  wages  or 
salaries.  Drawing  another  dividing  line, 
that  which  separates  the  fed  from  the 
unfed  classes,  we  find  that  one  in  every 
16 — as  some  make  it  one  in  every  15—- 
belongs  to  the  latter.  This  is  sad 
enougn,  but  the  table  before  me,  made 
up  from  official  documents,  shows  that 
there  is  a  steady  advance  for  the  better 
on  the  proportions  of  the  last  sixty 
years.  This  sixteenth,  or  65,264  indi- 
viduals, are  those  only  who  are  inscribed 
on  the  lists  of  the  bureaux  de  hienfai" 
sancCy  those  who  sue  fonnally  informd 
pauperis ;  there  are  others,  who  owe  all 
or  a  largd  part  of  their  means  of  exist- 
ence to  the  societies  of  private  benefi- 
cence, with  which  Paris  abounds.  Butt 
if  there  are  but  about  66,000  nominally 
below  feeding-mark,  there  is  another 
large  class  who  live  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  who  arc 
constantly  exposed  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  any  sudden  rise  in  prices,  lack  of 
work,  attack  of  sickness,  or  other  mis- 
fortune. Thus,  during  the  commercial 
crisis  and  short  crops  in  1846  and  1847, 
the  number  of  indigents  inscribed  rose 
rapidly  to  95,177,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  average  number  of  persons,  admit- 
ted to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the 
bread-tickets  distributed  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  was  299,387;  show- 
ing in  all  a  temporarily  necessitous  popu- 
lation of  394,564  individuals.  De  Wat- 
teville,  the  highest  French  authority  on 
the  subject,  says,  in  1847,  that  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  (including 
Paris),  the  indigents  are  as  one  to  fif- 
teen, the  mendicants  as  one  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty- two. 

There  are,  in  round  numbers,  315,- 
000  l*arisian  households  (inenages)j  of 
which  219,000  inhabit  lodgings,  whose 
annual  rent  is,  in  no  case,  over  150 
francs  ($30) ! 

There  are  annually  sent  into  the 
country,  to  nurse,  15,000  infants.  The 
nurses  are  generally  procured,  as  do- 
mestics sometimes  arc  with  us  in  our 
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large  townSf  at  narse-agencies  or  of- 
fices, and  are  not  generally  a  **  good 
article."  To  obviate  abuses  in  this 
kind,  the  municipal  government  has  es- 
tablished nurse-offices,  whose  agents 
take  pains  to  put  the  babes  in  kind 
laps,  and  to  healthy  breasts ;  of  4,000  in- 
fants put  out  to  nurse  by  the  municipal 
administration,  the  expenses  of  more 
than  half  are  paid  for  by  it.  Working 
Paris  women  cannot  afford  to  spend  the 
time  in  nursing  their  own  children — 
with  the  rest  it  is  unfashionable. 

The  mont  de  piete  is  French  for 
pawnbrokers*  shops  ;  but  French  pawn- 
broking  is  very  strictly  and  justly  re- 
gulated by  law.  The  mont  de  piete  is 
as  much  a  government  establishment 
as  the  hospitals,  and  is  as  truly  a  chari- 
table institution.  It  is  the  poor  man's 
Erovidence.  How,  and  how  frequently, 
e  appeals  to  it  for  aid,  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  figures  :  The  annual 
*' operations"  of  the  Parisian  mont  de 
piece,  in  ordinary  times,  amount  to 
20,000,000  francs  ($4,000,000).  In 
the  year  1853,  there  were  loans  demand- 
ed of  the  mont  de  picle  on  1,431,575 
articles,  for  an  amount  of  24,872,922 
francs,  by  830,000  borrowers,  of  whom 
more  than  seven-tenths  belonged  to  the 
working  classes.  After  the  workmen 
come  small  manufacturers  and  retail 
dealers,  then  rentiers  and  proprietors, 
clerks  and  domestics,  and  members  of 
the  liberal  professions.  For  the  small 
fabricants  and  traders  without  credit, 
the  mont  de  piete  serves  as  a  bank, 
where  they  do  not  hesitate  to  raise  loans 
on  occasions  of  pressing  want.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  indeed  somewhat  high, 
but  not  so  high  as  they  would  bo  forced 
to  pay  by  the  money-lenders. 

The  average  amount  of  the  loans  is  a 
triflo  less  than  twenty-one  francs,  say 
four  dollars.  But  if  some  loans  rise 
quite  beyond  that,  as  when  a  lorette  in 
lack  of  a  lover  pawns  watch  and  jewels, 
others,  and  they  are  the  majority,  fall 
below,  as  is  shown,  since  I  keep  to 
figures,  by  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  city  authorities  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  Imperial  Prince.  They 
gave  100,000  francs  on  that  occasion 
for  the  **  redemption  of  tools  and  bed- 
ding at  the  mont  de  picie,^^  to  be  ap- 
plied only. to  articles  on  which  loans  of 
six  francs  and  under  had  been  allowed, 
and  belonging  to  persons  wh<)so  needs 
and  deserts  were  certified  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  bureaux  de  hicnfaisance. 
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More  than  five- sevenths  in  number  of 
all  loans  are  for  fifteen  francs  and  less, 
and  cause  an  absolute  loss  to  the  mont 
de  piete. 

The  caisse  d'epargne  is  French  for 
savings  bank.  The  accounts  of  the 
caisse  d'epargne  form  a  natural  and 
pleasing  pendant  to  those  of  the  mont 
de  piite.  There  are  on  deposit  at  the 
Savings  Institution  of  Paris  47,000,000 
francs,  placed  there  by  214,000  de- 
positors, of  whom  by  far  the  larger 
part  are  mechanics  and  domestics. 

More  than  82,000  patients  were  re- 
ceived last  year  in  the  public  hospitals, 
of  whom  about  one -quarter  came  in  from 
the  provinces.  Besides  these,  more 
than  30,000  patients  were  visited  gratis 
at  their  residences,  by  physicians  at- 
tached to  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance, 
who  also  gave  gratuitous  advice,  at  their 
offices,  in  118,000  cases. 

In  the  alms-houses  (hospices)  and  asy- 
lums for  the  old,  infirm,  and  incurable 
poor  of  both  sexes,  there  is  an  average 
population  of  8,G00.  The  number  of 
foundlings,  poor  orphans,  and  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  received 
by  the  hospices,  amounts,  in  a  year,  to 
3,400,  of  whom,  it  is  ascertained,  that 
about  600  are  not  born  in  Paris. 

During  the  year  1853,  there  were 
34,049  births  at  Paris,  of  which  10,833, 
or  something  over  one-tliird,  were  ille- 
gitimate. As  we  are  apt  to  reason  er- 
roneously from  Paris  to  France,  it  may 
be  well  to  introduce  here  a  few  figures 
from  outside  the  city.  The  proportion 
for  all  France  (Paris,  of  course,  includ- 
ed), of  illegitimato  to  legitimate  births, 
has  not,  in  the  last  thirty-six  years, 
varied  beyond  the  merest  fraction  from 
one  in  thirteen.  Now,  in  Belgium,  it 
is  a  little  more  than  this ;  in  Saxony  it 
is  one  in  seven ;  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
in  several  other  countries'  of  Europe, 
much  greater,  and  even  in  England  but 
very  little  less — one  authority  making 
it,  for  the  last-named  country,  seven  to 
the  hundred,  and  the  report  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General (for  1845,  I  think) 
reading  thus:  **  I  can  discover  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  loss  than 
64  in  1,000  English  children  are  illegi- 
timate." The  proportion  of  illegitimate  ' 
births,  taken  by  itself,  is  surely  no 
sufficient  test  of  the  morality  of  a 
nation ;  but  it  is  often  cited  as  such,  to 
prove  the  immorality  of  the  French  be- 
yond other  civilized  peoples — with  how 
much  reason,  the  above  figures  show. 
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The  wlioio  number  of  individuals  sup- 
ported at  any  one  time,  at  the  expense 
of  the  city,  either  in  the  hospitals,  alms- 
houses and  asylums  of  Paris,  or  in  the 
country,  is  31,219. 

There  are  63,000  persons  in  the  pris- 
ons of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

The  population  of  the  hotels  and  fur- 
nished lodging-houses  may  be  classed 
as  follows :  First,  those  persons,  French 
or  foreigners,  travelers  and  mercantile 
people,  for  the  most  part,  who  occupy 
the  better  order  of  hotels  and  maisons 
meublees.  There  are  about  1,100  of 
these  establishments,  having  accommo- 
dations for  20,000  guests ;  on  extra  oc- 
casions, such  as  baptismal  fStes,  they 
stretch  their  borders  so  as  to  take  in 
from  30,000  to  35,000  unfortunates.  A 
second  and  inferior  category,  numbering 
12,000,  but  sometimes  rising  to  15,000  or 
16,000,  occupy  furnished  lodgings  in 
1,800  maisons  meubltes  of  a  plainer  sort ; 
finally,  there  are  from  37,000  to  50,000 
mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  domestics* 
and  other  small  folk,  sleeping  in  the 
wretched,  ill-furnished  rooms  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  lodging-houses  (garnis), 
of  which  there  are  3,963  in  the  capital. 

Having  now  some  notion  of  the  ex- 
tent and  classifications  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris,  let  us  see  how  they  sup- 
port life — how  they  eat  and  drink. 

There  are  29,000  dealers  in  food  and 
drink  within  the  walls.  Of  these,  4,408 
keep  wine  and  liquor-shops;  1,600 
others,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  busi- 
ness, sell  wine,  liquors,  or  some  sort  of 
intoxicating  drinks  ;  this  is  exclusive  of 
keepers  of  restaurants,  cafes,  inns,  and 
small  eating-houses,  and  several  other 
classes  of  shops,  in  all  of  which  wine 
and  brandy  are  sold  by  the  glass.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  correct  here,  the 
grossly  erroneous  statements,  often 
made  and  believed  by  foreigners  who 
visit  the  boulevards,  to  the  effect  that 
"  there  is  no  drunkenness  in  France ;" 
**you  never  see  a  drunken  man  in 
France,"  and  the  like.  There  are  in 
this  country,  or  there  were,  in  1847, 
347,328  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  that  is,  nearly  one  for  every 
one  hundred  men,  women^  ana  children 
throughout  the  land;  there  are  sold 
yearly,  in  these  places,  over  250,000,000 
gallons  of  wine,  and  over  17,600,000 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits.  Now  we 
might  reason,  a  priori,  from  this  enor- 
mous quantity  of  drink  swallowed,  that 
there  must    be  some  drunkenness  in 


France.  I  might  add  some  results  of 
personal  observations  made  at  the  bar* 
rieres  on  Sundays  and  Mondays,  and, 
what  is  weighty  as  authority,  the  opin- 
ion of  De  Watteville,  who,  among  the 
fifteen  immediate  causes  of  French  pau- 
perism and  wretchedness,  ranks  third  in 
order  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Paris  is  noted,  the  world  over,  for  th« 
quality  of  its  cookery.  Paris  cooks  an 
enormous  deal  of  victuals  in  the  course 
of  a  twelve-month.  Paris  is  gourmet 
and  gourmand,  not  to  say  gluttonous. 
Victor  Borie  says,  that  it  eats  one-fifth 
of  all  the  good  beef  eaten  in  France. 
The  mother  city  absorbs  the  best  of 
victuals  as  it  absorbs  the  best  intellects, 
the  best  "Vriters,  the  best  artists,  and 
the  best  artisans  of  the  whole  country. 
The  items  of  the  metropolitan  bill  of 
fare  for  a  year  are  of  Pantagruelian  pro- 
portions. The  zeros,  and  nines,  and 
sixes,  and  eights,  and  other  of  the  rotund 
ciphers,  as  they  parade  the  quantities  of 
this  Gargantuan  gobbling  and  guzzling, 
seem  stouter  and  paunchier  than  ever. 
The  reading  of  them  is  a  feast.  As  I 
have  set  them  down  here,  reducing  kilo- 
grammes to  pounds,  I  have  not  gener- 
ally regarded  such  small  matters  M 
hundreds  of  pounds.  Round  thousands 
will  convey  notions  of  the  city's  con- 
sumption, sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  view,  and  more  easily 
retained  by  the  reader's  memory. 
Stnct  accuracy  is,  indeed,  impossible. 
M.  Husson's  estimates  are  for  the  popu- 
lation of  1851,  excluding  the  garrison 
and  hospitals,  i.  e.,  for  999,066  con- 
sumers ;  to-day  the  population  must  be 
from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand 
greater.  So  that  the  estimates  given 
below  should  be  considerably  enlarged 
to  meet  the  truth  of  to-day. 

In  the  year  1851,  then,  Paris  ate 
300,000,000  pounds  of  bread,  and  143,- 
000,000  pounds  of  butcher's  meat,  be- 
sides over  23,000,000  pounds  of  swine'g 
flesh,  and  nearly  23,000,000  pounds  of 
fowls  and  game,  and  more  than  29,500,- 
000  pounds  of  fish,  together  with  19,- 
140,000  pounds  of  eggs;  to  this  add 
nearly  11,000,000  pounds  of  pastry,  and 
7,000,000  pounds  of  rice,  macaroni,  ver- 
micelli, and  other  prepared  breadstu£b, 
and  500,000  pounds  of  gingerbread 
(very  bad  is  the  gingerbread).  Thia 
mass  of  solids  was  lubricated  and  help- 
ed on  its  downward  way  by  22,500,000 
pounds  of  butter,  and  sweetened  by  more 
than  16,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
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r)00,000  pounds  of  honey,  to  say  no- 
thing of  1,200.000  pounds  of  bonbons, 
and  nbout  2,000,000  pounds  of  sweet- 
moats ;  it  was  washed  down  by  118.- 
000,000  quarts  of  wine  (or  drugs  and 
Seine  water,  that,  according  to  M.  Dela- 
marre.  make  up  one-third  of  what  is 
drank  for  wine  in  Paris),  13,500,000 
quarts  of  beer,  2,000,000  of  cider 
(very  bad),  12,000,000  of  ardent  spirits, 
100,000,000  of  milk,  over  1,000,000  of 
liqueurs.  The  town,  furthermore,  con- 
sumes in  liquid  form  nearly  7,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  over  2,000,000 
pounds  of  chocolate.  In  the  way  of 
vegetables,  it  eats  300,000,000  pounds 
of  fresh,  and  17,000,000  pounds  of  dry, 
'*  garden  sarse,"  besides  about  420,- 
000,000  pounds  of  fresh  fruit,  and  over 
7.000,000  of  dried  fruits,  and  4,500,- 
000  pounds  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
The  whole  is  seasoned  with  12,000,000 
pounds  of  salt,  600,000  pounds  of  mus- 
tard, 295,000  pounds  of  pepper  and 
other  spices,  and  297,000  pounds  of 
pickles,  4,000,000  quarts  of  oil,  and  as 
many  of  vinegar.  Such  are  some  of 
the  principal  items  of  the  table  of 
Paris. 

In  the  year  1854,  Paris  chewed, 
snuffed,  and  smoked,  3,800,000  pounds 
of  tobacco,  for  which  it  payed  17,725,- 
263  francs  (more  than  $3,500,000). 
This  poor  justice  must  bo  done  to  the 
Parisians  and  to  the  French  in  gener- 
al, that  few  of  them  are  guilty  of  our 
peculiarly  di.sgusting  American  form 
of  tobacco-vice.  The  quantity  of  the 
weed  masticated  is  to  that  snuffed  and 
smoked,  as  one  to  sixty- two,  and  has 
not  increased  per  annum  since  1839. 
The  habit  of  taking  snuff  is  on  the  de- 
crea.se  ;  that  of  smoking,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  of  late  years,  and  still 
is,  in  course  of  wonderful  develop- 
ment. Formerly  it  was  deemed  an  es- 
sentially vulgar  practice,  and  was  main- 
ly confined  to  the  estaminets ;  from 
them  it  spread  to  students*  rooms  and 
artists*  attics,  then  reached  the  clubs, 
at  last  invaded  families,  and  **  the  totali- 
ty of  the  street,**  and  is  now  cL  la  mode 
with  all  classes.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  emperor  and  empress  both  smoke. 
If  they  had  not  a  ta.ste  for  tobacco, 
they  might  still  indulge  in,  or  rather 
subject  themselves  to,  its  use,  by  way 
of  setting  an  example,  which  his  majes- 
ty has  strong  politico-economical  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to,  see  generally  imi- 
tated.     Between  1839  and  1854,  the 


consumption  of  tobacco  in  all  France 
nearly  doubled  in  quantity.  Whatever 
may  be  the  vicious  effect  of  the  noxi- 
ous weed  on  the  popular  health,  this  in- 
creased consumption  helps  to  plump  up 
the  government  finances  curiously.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  is,  as 
my  readers  are  aware,  a  state  monopo- 
ly ;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  of 
what  M.  Husson  assures  us  is  the  fact, 
that  it  produces  a  clear  yearly  profit 
{benefice  net)  of  more  than  100,000,000 
of  francs,  or  one-fifteenth  of  all  the 
receipts  of  the  public  treasury. 

After  eating,  and  drinking,  and  smok- 
ing Paris,  comes,  naturally  enough,  as 
if  for  digestion,  riding  Paris.  I  should 
say  here,  that  this  view  of  Paris  on 
wheels  is  very  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  include  large  classes  of  vehicles, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  that  do  the 
heavy  carting  and  nocturnal  dirty  work, 
water-carts,  market-wagons,  scavenger- 
carts,  etc.,  etc.  Of  carriages  of  all 
sorts  for  the  transport  of  persons,  hab- 
itually circulating,  though  not  all  owned 
in  the  city,  there  are  11,765,  drawn  by 
40,000  horses.  Of  saddle-horses,  there 
are  3,000.  Place  yourself  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Ilalienst  and  you  may  see 
pass,  in  the  course  of  twenty- four  hours, 
10,750  wheeled  vehicles,  of  which  near- 
ly 9,000  are  appropriated  solely  to  the 
conveyance  of  persons.  A  curious 
calculation  shows  that,  in  a  twelve- 
month, 25,000,000  rides  are  taken  in 
omnibuses,  and  13,000,000  in  hired  car- 
riages. Besides  these,  13,000,000  per- 
sons yearly  pass  in  or  out  of  the  city 
by  the  different  rail-roads,  and  four 
other  millions  by  the  diligences  and 
other  public  conveyances. 

So  much  of  Paris  as  likes,  and  can 
afford  it,  goes  after  dinner  to  spend  the 
evening  in  twenty-two  theatres  and 
opera-houses,  where  there  are  29,000 
seats,  where,  last  year,  213  new  pieces 
were  brought  out,  where  spectators  pay 
annually  over  12,000,000  francs  for  their 
entertainment  Others  go  to  caf^s. 
circuses,  public  balls,  suburban  theatres, 
concerts,  and  other  numberless  places 
of  nightly  amusement.  Apart  from 
what  the  public  pay  directly,  there  are 
five  theatres,  namely,  the  Fran9aise,  the 
Odepn,  the  Grand  Opera,  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  the  Itahan  Opera,  which 
together  receive  allowances  from  the 
state  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000 
francs. 

When  all  is  over,  Paris  retires    to 
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sleep  into  31,588  houses.  For  its  read- 
ing, Paris  has,  first,  unimpeded  access 
to  public  libraries,  containing  in  all  over 
2,400,000  volumes ;  secondly,  access  on 
easy  conditions  to  other  libraries,  such 
as  those  of  the  universities,  the  schools, 
and  of  certain  corporations ;  thirdly,  an 
abundant  periodical  literature,  such  as 
the  twelve  daily  general  newspapers, 
numberless  literary  and  scientific, 
eral,   and    special  periodicals,   an 


en- 
an 


alarming  quantity  of  other  printed  mat- 
ter, furnished  by  numberless  authors, 
and  set  before  them  by  1,034  publishers 
and  booksellers.  Paris  worships  the 
same  God  in  forty-two  Catholic,  five 
Protestant,  and  two  Jewish  places  of 
devotion. 

To  close  all,  34,000  Parisians  die 
yearly,  of  whom,  according  to  M.  Tor- 
chio,  more  than  400  (another  authority 
says  483)  are  suicides. 


EFFORTS    TOWARD    A    MUSEUM    OF    FOOLS. 


ROMULUS,  Remus,  and  Africanus 
were  three  brothers,  bom  into  the 
world  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  and  in  the 
same  year  of  our  Lord — so  that  the 
reader  may  perceive  there  was  but  small 
difference  in  their  ages ;  but  not  so  was 
it  with  their  lives,  for,  having  agreed  in 
that  single  particular,  and  so  made  their 
entrance  upon  the  stage  at  the  same 
hour,  they  quickly  sought  to  make 
amends  for  such  an  unseemly  unanimity, 
by  the  most  exemplaiy  dissonance. 
Find  out  what  suited  one,  and  you  learn- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  what  did  not  suit 
either  of  the  others.  It  was  so,  even 
with  their  diet,  so  that  the  doctors  them- 
selves, and  the  still  more  sagacious 
nurses,  wore  for  a  long  time  nonplussed 
by  this  strange  idiosyncrasy.  They  at 
times  seemed  to  regret  even  that  single 
instance  of  agreement  already  alluded 
to — it  being  not  unfrequently  a  subject 
of  debate  as  to  who  was  the  oldest,  and 
how  much — the  contention  waxing  all 
the  hotter,  as  might  bo  supposed,  from 
the  extremely  slight  ground  on  which  it 
rested. 

And  this  repellancy,  which  showed 
itself  thus  early  in  the  lives  of  these  dis- 
putant.s,  by  no  means  subsided  as  they 
advanced  in  years.  It  rather  increased ; 
and  the  mimic  squabblings  of  the  nurse- 
ry only  terminated  to  make  room  for  the 
more  determined  quarrels,  and  the  more 
serious  disturbances  of  puberty  and 
manhood.  The  homo  where  they  con- 
tinued to  reside  was  thus  rendered  an 
almost  constant  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion,  when,  as  they  were  about 
entering  their  twenty-fifth  year,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  caused  the 
old  man,  their  father,  to  succumb  out- 
uight — he  having,   sooth  to  say,  been 


nearly  reduced  to  that  point  often  before. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  there  appeared 
in  this  scene  of  strife  what  should  have 
been  an  angel  of  peace,  but  so  far  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  fires 
of  discord  blazed  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  This  was  no  other  than  a  fair 
cousin,  who  had  seen  some  eighteen 
summers,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
eighteen  summers  had  seen  her.  She 
was  now,  by  the  death  of  her  parents, 
become  the  ward  of  the  young  men's 
father — an  office  from  whoso  burdens 
they  would  gladly  have  relieved  him,  so 
that  each  could  have  attained  to  the 
coveted  guardianship.  This,  however, 
being  plamly  impossible,  the  strife,  of 
which  the  young  damsel  was  the  occa- 
sion, exceeded  anything  that  had  pre- 
ceded it ;  they,  indeed,  who  wero  aware 
of  her  mental  graces  and  rare  personal 
comeliness,  well-nigh  excusing,  in  this 
instance,  the  bickerings  of  the  disputa- 
tious claimants. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  old  man's 
patience  was  now  at  last  quite  exhaust- 
ed ;  and,  in  casting  about  for  a  remedy 
against  these  everlasting  clapper-claw- 
ings,  which  so  jarred  upon  his  own  more 
tuneful  nature,  ho  at  length  adopted  an 
expedient,  suggested  to  him  by  a  story 
he  had  read  in  his  boyhood.  Summoning 
the  offenders  before  him,  ho  addressed 
til  em  as  follows : 

**My  Sons — The  words  I  am  about 
to  utter  require  little  preface.  Tho 
peace  of  this  household  has  been  long 
disturbed  by  your  contentions.  This, 
your  last  quarrel,  as  it  is  more  serious 
than  any  that  have  preceded  it,  so  it 
seems  likely  to  be  of  longer  continuance, 
and  to  end  in  greater  mischief.  Here 
upon  the  table  are  three  bags  of  gold, 
of  equal  value,  and  sufficient  for  a  year's 
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sustenance  in  your  travels.  Take  each 
one.  Bo  absc'nt  a  twelve-month,  and 
he  of  you  who  shall  return  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  having  found  the  greatest 
fool,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fair  hand 
you  each  so  earnestly  covet." 

Not  a  little  loth  to  be  so  long  separated 
from  the  fond  object  of  their  desire,  they 
received  this  announcement  with  great 
chagrin — each  of  them,  however,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  thought,  that  he 
only  would  prove  the  successful  claim- 
ant, and  thus,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
win  an  uncontested  supremacy  over  his 
discomfited  brothers. 

*'  There  are  plenty  of  fools  to  pick 
from,"  said  Romulus,  **and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  will  find  the  biggest.'* 

* 'Among  so  many,  the  more  difficult 
the  choice,"  said  Remus ;  *'  but  I  doubt 
not  to  hunt  him  out." 

*'And  Flotilda's  prayers  assist  me, 
while  I  disappoint  you  both,"  said  Afri- 
canus. 

Having  thus  signified  their  reluctant 
assent  to  a  decision  from  which  they 
well  understood  there  was  no  appeal, 
and  taken  each  for  himself  the  generous 
outfit  provided  for  them,  they  straight- 
way departed,  in  opposite  directions, 
upon  their  anxious  and  curious  errand. 
And  first  for  Romulus.  Ho  found,  as 
ho  had  predicted,  plenty  of  fools,  but 
tlio  diflicLilty  of  making  a  selection  was 
far  greater  than  he  had  anticipated.  He 
had  readily  gathered  some  very  choice 
specimens,  and  made  a  note  of  them; 
but  his  naturally  fastidious  temper,  now 
filKirjxned  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
hopes  to  a  severer  scrutiny  than  ever, 
left  liim  still  dissatisfied.  At  length, 
however,  his  doubts  were  dispelled,  and 
it  happened  in  this  wise  :  Wearied  and 
fdot-soro  by  his  wanderings,  he  seated 
hirnsrlf,  toward  the  close  of  a  sultry 
(lay,  upon  the  shady  side  of  a  large  and 
apparently  untenanted  building,  which 
stood  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  still 
a  niil(^  or  so  distant,  where  he  proposed 
to  pass  the  night.  Hardly,  however, 
had  lie  uncovered  his  head,  that  the 
refirsidng  evening  air  might  have  free 
ac(M'ss  to  his  temples,  and  composed 
himself  in  a  half  recumbent  position 
upon  the  cool  door-step,  than  he  be- 
came conscious  that  the  building  was 
not  ns  empty  as  he  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. To  satisfy  his  curiosity,  he 
gently  pushed  against  the  door,  already 
ajar,  and,  by  the  dim  light  which  found 
entrance    throQfrh    the    chinks   of  the 


closed  nhutters,  he  discovered  a  man 
moving  about  to  and  fro — now  slowly, 
now  with  a  quicker  motion,  and  alto- 
gether in  a  somewhat  mysterious  and 
fantastic  manner.  He  noticed,  too,  that 
ever  and  anon  the  strange  individual 
approached  a  large  cage  which  stood 
upon  the  floor,  and  he  imagined  he 
could,  from  time  to  time,  distinguish 
the  fluttering  of  wings  against  its  wires. 
At  length,  his  ouiiosity  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  his  prudence,  he  was,  contrary 
to  his  purpose,  obtruded  rather  sudden- 
ly into  the  presence  of  the  singular  per- 
son whose  movements  ho  had  been  thus 
watching.  Somewhat  surprised,  but  not 
apparently  offended  by  the  disturbance, 
the  solitary  tenant  accosted  the  in- 
truder in  friendly  terms — a  show  of  good- 
humor  instantly  welcomed  by  Romulus, 
since  the  peculiar  countenance  and  the 
general  demeanor  of  the  man  he  had  inter- 
rupted greatly  strengthened  an  already 
inchoate  presentiment,  that  the  speci- 
men ho  was  in  search  of  stood  before 
him.  Excusing  himself  for  having  thus 
inadvertently  become  a  spy  upon  his 
movements,  Romulus  came  at  once  to 
the  point  which  was  now  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  inquired  the  object  of  the 
cage,  which,  resting  upon  the  floor  a 
few  feet  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
now  standing,  showed  no  want  of  ten- 
ants, whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
building  which  contained  it. 

**  The  cage,  eh  ?  You  are  a  close  ob- 
server, I  see,  and  for  a  young  man  that 
is  well.  This  cage,  as  you  perceive,  is 
not  empty.  It  is  now  nearly  full  of 
bats.  They  have  been  put  there  by  my 
agency — I  might  say  by  my  own  hands. 
To  you,  the  imprisonment,  doubtless, 
seems  cruel.  But  it  is  not  so;  or  if 
cruel  for  this  handful,  it  is  not  so  for 
the  race — I  mean  the  race  of  bats.  It 
is  for  them  I  am  working.  To  improve 
their  condition — to  elevate  them  in  the 
scale  of  humanity,  I  was  about  to  say— 
I  mean  of  t\\e  brute  creation,  I  spend 
my  days.  But  it  is  growing  late.  I 
live  in  the  town  yonder.  Come  and  see 
me  to-morrow,  and  I  will  unfold  to  you 
my  plan  more  fully." 

Thus  saying,  he  withdrew  further 
into  the  building,  signifying  by  his  man- 
ner that  he  wished  to  be  no  longer  in- 
terrupted ;  and  Romulus,  more  than  ever 
assured  that  he  had  at  last  stumbled 
upon  the  object  of  his  search,  readily 
accepted  the  invitation  thus  hastily  ex- 
tended.    At  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  day,  he  failed  not  to  keep  bis 
appointment,  and  once  more  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  acquaintance 
he  had  formed  in  so  unexpected  a  man- 
ner. 

**  Punctual,  I  see.  That  is  well.  No- 
thing in  a  young  man  like  punctuality. 
Please  be  seated.  You  find  me  with 
my  implements  about  me.  So  you  will 
always  find  me.  So  I  like  to  be  found. 
It  is  the  business  of  my  life,  and  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  my  life.  These  poor 
bats !  But,  perhaps,  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  nature,  or  have  not 
considered  the  deprivation  under  which 
they  labor.  I  will  explain  it.  There, 
you  see,  is  a  bat,  in  what  I  call  his 
natural  state.  Come  with  me.  I  let 
him  loose.  The  poor  fellow,  you  see 
what  sad  work  he  makes  of  flying. 
There,  he  has  dashed  himself  against 
yonder  wall.  Now,  what  is  wanting  is, 
these  bats  should  be  made  to  endure 
the  sunlight,  and  my  grand  project  is  to 
give  them  sunlight — sunlight  to  the  bats. 
What  is  light  ifor  but  to  see  by  ?  and 
what  are  eyes  for  but  to  see  with  ?  You 
see  these  delicate  needles,  this  even 
thread,  these  salves,  these  ointments. 
These  explain  my  grand  design.  These 
eyelids  must  be  kept  open,  and  when 
these  poor  bats  are  made  equal  to  en- 
dure the  broad  light  of  noon- day,  in- 
stead of  groping  miserably  in  the  dull 
twilight,  my  final  triumph  will  be  achiev- 
ed, and  I  shall  bo  hailed  as  their  bene- 
factor— the  deliverer  of  an  entire  race. 
It  is  true,  some  few  cages  of  them  have 
perished  in  the  course  of  my  undertak- 
ing, but  what  signifies  ?  They  will  come 
to  it  at  last.  A  wonderful  discovery,  to 
be  sure,  but  this  is  the  glorious  nine- 
teenth century.  Haven't  we  the  mag- 
netic telegraph?  Haven't  we  steam? 
And  why  not  this  ?" 

Encouraged  by  the  close  attention  of 
his  visitor,  who  drank  in  his  words  like 
nectar,  the  speaker  continued,  in  an 
ever  rising  strain  of  eloquence,  to  set 
forth  the  glorious  scheme. 

**  Light  dawns  upon  the  benighted 
bats;  the  day  of  their  deliverance  draws 
nigh  !"  passionately  exclaimed  the  oper- 
ator. 

**  Flotilda  is  mine ;  the  day  of  our 
betrothal  is  at  hand!"  mentally  exclaim- 
ed Romulus. 

Turn  we  now  to  Remus.  Unlike  Ro- 
mulus, who  contended  that  fools  were 
to  be  met  with  everywhere,  and  unlike 
Afrioanus,  who  mamtaincd  they  were  to 


be  found  only  in  the  country,  it  was  his 
theory  that  they  chiefly  abounded  in 
cities.  Accordingly,  having  selected 
one  of  the  largest  of  these,  he  directed 
his  steps  thither.  And,  as  he  had  fore- 
seen, there  was  no  scarcity  of  the  article 
he  was  in  quest  of,  but  his  perplexity 
arose  from  its  abundance.  He  met  with 
the  fool  religious,  who,  making  a  mock 
of  sects  in  whose  ritual  forms  and  cere- 
monies predominated,  yet  trusted  to 
forms  himself  for  salvation  ;  with  the 
fool  political,  who  thought  to  effect  a 
moral  and  social  revolution  by  his  pre- 
cious dogmas ;  with  the  fool  mercantile, 
who,  when  ninety-nine  gallant  barques 
foundered  and  were  lost,  made  sure  that 
his  would  be  the  hundredth  that  should 
escape.  And,  passing  from  these,  whom 
he  termed  the  professional  or  classified 
fools,  he  found,  outside  of  their  ranks, 
what  he  designated  as  the  individual 
fools — the  fool  pretender,  who,  glorying 
in  a  character  he  had  worn  so  long  as 
to  imagine  it  belonged  to  him,  supposed 
others  were  equally  deceived  with  him- 
self;  with  the  self-sufficient  fool,  who, 
with  his  head  only  in  the  sand,  forgot 
that  his  nakedness  was  exposed ;  the 
moneyed  fool  who,  gathering  only  of  that 
kind  of  riches  which  take  to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away,  was  often  left  with- 
out riches  of  any  sort ;  the  fool  glutton- 
ous ;  the  fool  licentious ;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

In  short,  in  such  variety  and  abund- 
ance did  the  tribe  present  themselves, 
that  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was 
not  himself  the  greatest  fool  of  all,  for 
attempting  to  determine,  among  so  many 
competitors,  which  should  be  allowed 
the  precedence.  But  he  remembered 
the  prize  he  had  left  behind,  and,  while 
he  had  not  thus  far  **  made  a  note  of  a 
single  specimen,  he  redoubled  his  ex- 
ertions, ever  holding  to  the  belief,  that 
as  nature  had  formed  one  such  inesti- 
mable jewel  as  Flotilda,  to  outshine  all 
others,  so,  being  ever  equal  in  all  her 
departments,  she  must  have  somewhere 
created  one  such  incomparable  fool  as 
should  outtop  every  other.  And  suck 
a  fool — a  fool  whose  folly  was  as  un- 
fathomable as  her  loveliness  was  inef- 
fable— a  fool  whose  lack  of  wisdom 
could  be  measured  by  her  bounteous 
endowments,  he  felt  assured  he  had  not 
yet  found. 

The  standard  his  imagination  thus 
furnished,  was  evidently  a  very  lofty 
one,  and  of  difficult  attainment,  so  that 
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the  time  allotted  for  his  search  had 
nearly  expired,  leaving  him  as  far  from 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  as  ever.  But 
his  perseverance  was  at  last  to  find  its 
reward.  The  eleventh  month  was  rap- 
idly approaching  its  close,  when,  upon 
one  of  its  last  days,  he  found  himself 
almost  the  solo  occupant  of  the  room  in 
his  hotel,  where  he  often  stationed  him- 
self, as  being  a  spot  seemingly  well 
suited  to  his  purpose.  As  he  sat  there, 
ratlier  uneasily  revolving  in  his  mind  his 
rapidly  diminishing  chances  of  success, 
he  was  approached  by  a  gentleman 
whom  he  felt  sure  he  had  often  met 
before,  but  to  whom  he  was  an  entire 
stranger.  His  step  was  gentle,  and 
suggestive  of  slippers.  His  manner 
was  dove-like.  His  face,  swelling  and 
rounded  with  benignity,  seemed  to  have 
been  lately  washed  in  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  It  was  radiant  with,  and 
fairly  radiated,  benevolence.  As  he  now 
approached  the  spot  where,  as  I  have 
iwiid,  Kemus  was  sitting,  ho  gracefully 
presented  a  paper  which  he  had  just 
gracefully  unfolded,  and,  in  dulcet  tones, 
with  a  voice  that  seemed  always  to  have 
fed  upon  the  oil  of  oHves,  he  proceeded 
to  explain  his  errand. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but.  finding  you 
here,  and  supposing  you  to  be  a 
traveler,  and  possibly  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  subject  I  desire  to 
introduce  to  your  notice,  I  make  bold 
to  address  you.  You  have  orobably 
heard  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Ken- 
tucky. Possibly  you  have  tiiken  it  in 
the  course  of  your  travels.  If  so,  you 
arc  aware,  doubtless,  that  a  river  pur- 
sues there  its  subterranean  course,  in 
whoso  dark  waters  are  found  sightless, 
or,  as  some  contend,  eyeless  fish.  A 
*  ladies'  relief  society'  is  about  to  be 
or^Muized  for  their  benefit.  As  the 
authorized  agent  of  that  society,  it  be- 
comes my  privilege  to  solicit  such  aid 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  put  this 
nlo^t  imp(»rtant  and  glorious  enterprise 
upon  a  safe  and  permanent  foundation. 
I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  importance 
of  the  undertaking,  nor  hint  at  the 
magnificent  results  it  may  be  ex- 
l)ected  to  produce  ;  nor  need  I  speak 
ot"  tlie  advantages  of  association,  so  es- 
sential to  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment (»f  these  great  enterprises.  Allow 
uie  to  hand,  for  your  inspection,  a  copy 
of  our  constitution  and  by-laws.  As 
you  will  perceive,  a  subscription  of  fifty 
dollars  constitutes   you   a  director  for 
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life,  or  half  that  sum  entitles  you  to  bo 
enrolled  among  its  honorary  members. 
That,*'  continued  he,  pointing  to  the 
paper,  now  in  the  hands  of  Kemus* 
*'is  the  column,  should  you  choose  the 
former;  and  this,  should  you  prefer  the 
latter." 

Such  was  the  exultant  joy  that  poured 
like  a  tide  into  the  heart  of  Remus,  dur- 
ing the  utterance  of  these  remarks,  that, 
upon  a  slight  lull  in  their  delivery,  be 
was,  for  the  moment,  incHncd  to  in- 
scribe his  name  not  only  in  one  column, 
but  in  both.  He,  however,  asked  time 
to  reflect  a  httle  upon  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  and,  pleading  a  pressing 
engagement,  that  he  might  withdraw,  to 
give  loose  to  the  immoderate  joy  which 
now  possessed  him,  he  bid  the  stranger 
adieu,  whose  shining  countenance,  to 
his  mind,  now  beamed  with  a  more 
overflowing  benevolence  than  ever. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  adventures 
of  these  two,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
elder  brothers,  let  us  now  devote  our 
attention  to  those  of  African  us,  the 
younger.  As  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, he  had  always  been  driven,  in 
the  arguments  on  the  subject,  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brothers,  to 
maintain  that  fools  chiefly  abound- 
ed in  the  country ;  and  now,  that  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  act  in 
the  matter,  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  consistency,  he  was  in  some  sort 
compelled,  as  others  have  been  before 
him,  to  square  his  conduct  accordingly  ; 
though,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  was 
against  his  real  inclination — his  secret 
opinion  being  the  opposite  of  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  advocate.  And,  as, 
intent  upon  his  errand,  he  traveled  over 
the  wide  circuit  his  choice  had  rendered 
necessary,  he  constantly  found  new  rea- 
son to  regret  his  folly.  He  found  fools, 
it  is  true,  and  plenty  of  them  ;  but  there 
were  few  or  none  he  could  classify  among 
the  sublime  or  transcendent  fools.  There 
was  no  scarcity  of  specimens,  but  they 
all  lacked  that  full,  perfect  development 
— those  decided  marks,  always  so  wel- 
come to  the  collector  of  a  cabinet. 

He  had,  however,  escaped  one  disad- 
vantage which  his  brothers  had  so 
early  and  eo  constantly  encountered  in 
their  ti'avels — the  perplexity  of  choice. 
He  was  not  harassed  by  the  thought 
that  he  had  left  the  best  localitv  behind 
him.  He  remembered,  too,  how,  in 
their  former  controversies,  ho  had  at 
heart  leaned  very  strongly  to  the  doc- 
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trine  advocated  by  Romulus — that  fools, 
both  great  and  small,  were  to  be  found 
everywhere  ;  and,  thus  strengthened  in 
his  purpose,  ho  held  bravely  on  his  way. 
And  whether  or  not  it  was  owing  to  any 
special  efficacy  in  'Flotilda's  prayers,  he 
had  invoked  at  starting,  doth  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  after  many 
weary  wanderings,  some  propitious  in- 
fluence directed  liis  steps  to  a  fortunate 
issue.  Traveling  for  the  most  part  on 
foot,  he  had  at  length  reached  a  thinly- 
settled  district,  where  the  scattered 
farm-houses  were  separated  from  each 
other  at  a  more  unsocial  distance  than 
ever.  Foot-sore,  and  oppressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  day,  which  now  approached 
its  meridian,  he  chose  a  favorable  spot 
by  the  wayside,  beneath  a  spreading 
tree,  whose  thick  foliage  excluded  the 
noontide  rays,  and,  making  use  of  his 
knapsack  as  a  pillow,  he  threw  him- 
self lengthwise  upon  the  inviting 
sward. 

While  he  thus  occupied  this  recum- 
bent position,  and  while  he  strove,  as 
was  his  wont,  to  revive  his  sinking 
spirits  by  recalling  to  mind  the  bright 
image  he  had  left  behind,  his  attention 
was  awakened  by  certain  sounds  that 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  field,  which 
he  now  discovered,  not  far  in  advance 
of  the  spot  where  he  had  been  resting. 
Refreshed  somewhat  in  body  and  mind 
by  the  operation  above  described,  he 
now  rose  to  renew  his  journey,  and, 
coming  up  in  a  few  moments  to  the 
field,  ho  perceived,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  a  man  engaged  in  digging 
about  a  tree,  which  stood  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  road.  Careful  to  avail 
himself  of  whatever  might  chance  to 
favor  his  enterprise,  and  thinking,  too, 
that  the  farm-house  could  not  be  far 
distant,  where  the  demands  of  his  appe- 
tite might  be  satisfied,  he  leaped  over 
the  wall,  and  approached  the  individual 
whom  he  had  found  thus  engaged.  Hav- 
ing, with  little  loss  of  time,  settled  the 
point  as  to  the  necessary  refreshment 
for  the  body,  ho  began  to  look  about 
him  more  attentively.  In  addition  to 
the  spade,  which  the  man  was  industri- 
ously plying,  he  seemed  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  large  vessel,  which  now  stood 
there,  filled  with  some  substance  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  to  molasses— 
or,  if  we  follow  Webster's  orthography, 
melasses — the  application  of  which  sub- 
stance to  the  newly  turned  up  soil 
occasionally  interrupted  the  man's  oth- 


erwise unintermitted  labor  with  the 
spade. 

Having  extended  his  observations 
thus  far,  Africanus  at  once  became  ca- 
rious to  know  more  of  the  operation 
going  on  before  him;  and  great  was 
his  surprise  to  learn,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries,  that  the  substance  to  which 
his  attention  had  been  drawn,  was  no 
other  than  that  it  resembled. 

**  Them's  molasses,  as  sure's  yer 
bom,"  said  the  man,  with  emphasis,  as 
his  visitor  seemed  slow  to  receive  the 
truth  thus  communicated.  **  Them's 
molasses  ;  and  if  yer  want  to  know  what 
I'm  a  puttin'  'em  round  this  tree  for,  I 
can  soon  tell  ye.  This  'ere  is  an  apple- 
tree,  and  a  almighty  thrifty  tree  at  that, 
as  yer  can  see  for  yerself ;  but  j^rchaps 
the  apples  as  comes  from  it  arn't  sour, 
which,  if  I  had  one  by  me,  yer  might 
see  for  yerself,  too.  Now,  I  sort  o'  run 
of  an,  idee,  that  by  a  puttin'  these  'ere 
molasses  round  it,  mebbe't  might  have 
sweet  apples  on't,  and  that's  the  whole 
on't." 

With  a  great  effort,  and  only  partial 
success,  repressing  his  mirth,  Africanus 
inquired  of  the  man  if  he  did  not  think 
grafting  would  be  a  better  remedy. 

**  Not  a  bit  on't,"  he  replied.  **  None 
o'  yer  top  works  for  me.  I'm  for  going 
to  the  root  o'  the  matter.  I  believe 
that's  Scriptur',  and  if  'tain't  Scriptur', 
it  stands  to  reason  and  common  sense, 
and  that's  what  I  go  in  for." 

It  is  uhnecessary  to  add,  that  here  the 
journeyings  of  Africanus  were  brought 
to  a  termination.  Hitherto,  and  more 
especially  during  the  latter  portion  of 
his  travels,  he  had  been  tormented  by 
ever  increasing  doubts  as  to  the  result 
of  his  labors ;  and  as,  from  time  to  time, 
the  chances  for  his  success  seemed  to 
diminish,  so  did  the  absent  object  of  his 
desire  present  itself  to  his  thoughts  with 
ever  increasing  attractions ;  and,  now 
that  his  doubt  was  suddenly  exchanged 
for  certaiuty  itself,  only  transporting 
joy  took  possession  of  his  heart.  He, 
therefore,  proceeded  at  once  to  retrace 
his  steps,  that  he  might,  without  loss  of 
time,  bring  himself  again  into  the  an- 
gelic presence,  there  to  make  known 
his  triumph,  and,  for  his  hitherto  faint- 
ing hopes,  substitute  a  glad  and  perfect 
fruition. 

And  now  the  allotted  twelve-month 
drew  near  to  its  close.  The  decisive 
day — loiterer  as  it  seemed  to  the  impa- 
tient and  sanguine  rivals — at  length  is 
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at  hand,  and  the  roturncd  wanderers, 
each  in  his  turn,  proceed  to  sot  forth 
their  respective  claims.  And  as  the  old 
man,  their  father,  who  it  was  agreed 
should  arbitrate  in  their  behalf,  listened 
successively  to  their  reports,  and,  as 
tlie  impossibility  of  a  decision,  between 
claims  so  equally  balanced,  became  con- 
stantly more  and  more  apparent — thus 
leaving  the  contention  between  the 
young  men  as  far  from  a  settlement  as 
ever — it  needed  no  very  close  observa- 
tion, to  detect  the  ever  deepening  shadow 
which  rested  upon  those  benevolent  fea- 
tures. It  was,  however,  a  shadow  of 
but  short  continuance ;  for,  hardly  had 
Africanus  brought  his,  the  last  report, 
to  a  conclusion,  when  the  face  of  the  old 
patriarch  resumed,  at  least  for  a  time, 
its  wonted  cheerfulness ;  and,  drawing 
a  slip  of  paper  toward  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  jot  down  such  memoranda  as 
these  :  **  Vol.  2d,  Chap.  4.  Quixotism. 
Sunlight  to  the  bats.  Mammoth  Cave. 
Vol.  3d,  Chap.  9.  Progress  by  Law,  not 
against  Law.  Page  317,  note  at  foot;" 
and  others  of  a  like  description :  all 
which,  to  the  uninitiated,  would  have 
seemed  only  senseless  jargon,  but 
whoso  meaning  was  by  no  means  hid- 
den from  those  sons  of  his  now  in  wait- 
ing, who  saw  lying  before  their  eyes, 
cvtMi  then,  that  huge  pile  of  manuscript 
sheets,  to  which  long  years  of  laborious 


study  had  been  devoted,  and  which,  now 
nearly  completed,  were  soon  to  be  given 
to  the  world  under  some  such  impos- 
ing title  as  this :  **  The  Philosophy  of 
Civilization,  demonstrated  by  Historic- 
al Data,  and  illustrated  by  Examples 
drawn  from  the  nineteenth  century." 
I  say  by  these,  his  sons,  the  explana- 
tion of  these  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  old  man,  their  father,  was  easily 
guessed  at. 

And  now,  having  finished  these  jot- 
tings, and  apparently  becoming  a^in 
sensible  of  the  duty  which  awaited  nim 
as  umpire  between  the  contesting  claim- 
ants, he  thus  addressed  them : 

**  My  sons,  you  bring  back  good  proof, 
that  you  have  not  been  idle  during  your 
year*s  absence.  You  seem  to  have  been 
all  alike  diligent,  and  such  like  success 
has  attended  your  labors,  that  I  can 
award  the  precedence  to  neither.  So 
far,  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure, 
and  yet  it  may  in  due  time  yield  its  fruit 
But,  of  that  hereafter.  You  are  still 
young,  and,  as  your  ages  are  the  same, 
I  do  neither  of  you  injustice  in  postpon- 
ing the  decision  another  twelve-month. 
I  yfiW  again  provide  the  means.  Go; 
and,  this  time,  ho  who  finds  the  wisest 
man  shall  win  the  prize.'* 

Whether  the  young  men  accepted  the 
terms  thus  imposed,  and  what  was  the 
result,  we  may  perhaps  learn  hereafter. 


MR.    KARL    JOSEPH    KRAFFT 


OF   THE   OLD   CALIFORNIANS. 


IN  the  year  One  of  the  Founding  of 
tlio  City,  came  to  San  Francisco 
Mr.  Karl  Joseph  Krafft,  whose  appear- 
ance in  those  pages  is  not,  say  certain 
of  the  spiritualistics,  the  first  of  his  ap- 
piu-itions  since  he  died. 

Mr.  Krafft  was  a  Gorman  adventurer 
— nn  accomplished  gentleman,  a  natural 
artist,  poet,  soldier,  traveler,  speculator. 
It  was  said  he  had  been  in  his  early 
youth  an  attendant  on  the  person  of 
l*rince  Motternich,  in  the  capacity  of 
pagp  :  that  later  in  his  life  he  had  been 
an  ofhcor  of  Austrian  cavalry — a  proba- 
blo  story,  to  judge  from  his  military  car- 
riage and  habits,  his  gallant  horseman- 
ship, his  habile  familiarity  with  pistol 
and  sword,  and  even  a  faint  trace  of 
uniform    in   his   clothes.      Somewhere 


about  1839  ho  came  to  Valparaiso  quite 
penniless — nothing  extraordinary  in  a 
oonstitutional  adventurer,  especially  in 
a  German  one,  and  more  especially 
such  a  German  adventurer  as  Mr. 
Krafft,  whose  life,  if  the  latter  part  of  it 
might  represent  the  whole,  had  beey  a 
life  of  scrapes,  and  awkward  shifts,  and 
desperate  passes. 

Mr.  Krafft  was  abundantly  provided 
with  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
most  distinguished  sources  about  Eu- 
ropean courts.  Indeed,  the  genuineness 
of  them  was  afterward  sweepingly 
challenged  in  Valparaiso,  no  doubt  by 
envious  and  detracting  persons.  Still  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Krafft 
had  a  lively  fancy,  a  fine  inventive  fac- 
ulty, and  a  ready  pen.     Whatever  those 
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qualities  may  have  had  to  do  with  his 
letters  of  introduction,  it  is  known  that 
he  quickly  ingratiated  himself  in  the  fa- 
vor of  a  rich  Italian,  the  first  of  the  for- 
eign merchants :  a  success  wholly  due, 
perhaps,  to  his  cleverness,  his  varied 
and  useful  accomplishments — especially 
as  a  linguist,  in  which  character  ho  was 
polyglot — and  his  adroit  address,  which 
was  in  a  remarkable  degree  courtly 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  world,  in- 
structed, searching,  wily,  irresistibly 
charming. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Kraff't  became  a 
principal  confidential  clerk  in  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  his  patron — a  position 
which  afforded  his  natural  and  acquired 
diplomacy  the  rarest  advantages,  and 
gave  him  opportunities  for  sudden 
strides  of  promotion  of  which  ho  was  by 
no  means  slow  to  avail  himself.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  larger  operations  of  the  con- 
cern had  not  been  of  a  sort  to  bear  in- 
vestigation ;  therefore  Mr.  KraflFt  invcsti- 
fated  them  diligently.  All  secrets  were 
sh,  that  came  to  the  cunning  net  of 
his  finesse.  No  one  doubted  that  Mr. 
Krafft  had  found  something  out — there 
was  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  his 
proud  and  jealous  patron's  excessive 
and  oven  loud  partiality,  his  undis- 
guised preference  of  the  interloping  and 
by  no  means  popular  adventurer,  as  a 
Buitor  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter :  in- 
deed— as  many  an  American  naval 
ofiicer  knows,  who,  on  the  Pacific  sta- 
tion, and  at  Valparaiso,  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  delight  of  her  society — the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  accomplished, 
the  most  altogether  charming  Seiiorita 
in  Chili  or  Peru.  When  tho  lovely 
Maria  was  married  to  Mr.  Krafft,  which 
happened  before  long,  there  were  those 
who  said  they  would  not  mock  her 
with  congratulations.  I  think  their 
consideration  never  met  with  lively  ap- 
preciation from  the  lady ;  for  certainly, 
if  her  regard  for  her  husband  was  but  an 
enforced  liking  at  first,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  became  a  profound,  and 
naturally  a  blind,  passion  in  the  end. 
Mr.  Krafft  was  a  winning  man  ;  he  had, 
in  a  degree  as  eminent  as  I  have  ever 
known,  the  trick  of  procuring  the  love — 
even  though  its  ingenuity  were  sadly 
taxed  to  invent  excuses  for  him — he 
was  bent  on  having.  The  eyes,  tho 
lips,  tho  mind,  tho  culture,  the  soul  of 
Maria  were  things  worth  the  winning, 
and  Mr.  Karl  Joseph  Krafft  was  master 
of  the  ways  to  make  them  his. 


Very  soon  the  son-in-law  became  a 
partner  in  the  patron's  business  ;  imme- 
diately, one  brilliant  speculation  after 
another,  all  successful;  and  then  a 
sublime  failure — a  sort  of  Paradise  Lost 
among  the  epics  of  speculation — 
which  swallowed  them  all  up.  When 
Mr.  Krafft  sailed  for  San  Francisco  in 
Forty-nine,  the  white  haired  Italian 
had  just  died  a  broken-hearted,  half- 
witted bankrupt,  and  the  incomparable 
Maria,  with  her  three  little  Kraffts,  was 
in  the  most  picturesque  straits,  a  pretty 
pensioner  on  tho  bounty  of  her  father's 
old  friends. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Krafft  was 
made  under  somewhat  singular  circum- 
stances, when  he  was  cashier  in  the  cus- 
tom-house. A  very  San  Franciscan  in- 
cident, on  that  occasion,  drew  out  some 
of  his  peculiarities  and  showed  him  to 
great  advantage.  Having  oocasion  to 
visit  a  medical  friend  of  mine,  on  Sacra- 
mento street,  I  was  conversing  with  him 
in  his  office,  when  two  forlorn  wretch- 
es, one  far  gone  in  consumption,  the 
other  utterly  disabled  by  rheumatism, 
were  brought  to  tho  door  by  comrades 
not  much  better  off  than  themselves. 
They  had  an  order  from  the  Alcalde. 
My  friend  was  to  **  render  them  all  im- 
mediately necessary  relief  and  attend 
them  professionally  at  their  lodgings; 
he  would  aLso  provide  them  with  the 
proper  medicines,  nursing  and  nourish- 
ment, and  charge  the  city  for  tlie  same, 
according  to  the  regulations  provided  in 
such  cases." 

"  Now  here,"  said  my  friend,  **is  the 
beauty  of  being  a  doctor  in  good  stand- 
ing in  this  golden  anomaly  of  a  city 
called  San  Francisco.  These  men,  be- 
ing sick,  destitute,  friendless,  and  com- 
pletely wretched,  apply  to  tho  Alcalde 
for  relief.  There  is  no  public  hospital, 
no  hospital  fund,  no  city  physician.  The 
Alcalde  cannot  quarter  them  on  tho 
Town  Council,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Town  Council  is  hero  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  their  tenure  of 
office  being  regulated  for  the  most  part 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  business  in  their 
respective  vocations — lightering,  mule- 
driving,  peddling,  or  bar- keeping,  as 
the  case  may  be.  lie  cannot  convert 
the  Town  Hall  into  a  hospital ;  for  what 
was  a  rum-shop  yesterday  will,  as  likely 
as  not,  bo  a  church  to-morrow.  He  can 
hardly  share  his  own  couch  with  them ; 
since,  even  if  its  dimensions  were  more 
liberal  than  they  arc,  soft  planks  are  but 
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poorly  adapted  to  the  joints  of  this  man 
or  tho  hmgs  of  that.     So  he  sends  them 
to  ino   to   bo  bedded   and  boarded,  as 
though  I  wore  Abraham's  bosom,  and 
had  (I  natural  afhnity  for  old  sores  and 
purulont  oxpoctoration.     I  am  to  pro- 
vido  thorn  with  the  necessary  medicines, 
nursling  and  nourishment;  that  means 
that  I  am  to  clothe,  nurse  and  cook  for 
thorn,  till  they  die  or  get  well,  at  my 
proper  oxpenso,  for  tho  pleasure    and 
tamo  of  my  own  beneficence.     And  I 
am    to  attend   them   professionally   at 
thoir  lodgings  ;  that  means  that  I  am  to 
perform  perilous  navigation  through  tho 
municipal  quagmires  two  or  three  times 
daily  or  nightly,  as  may  be  required,  to 
a  hide  tent  in  Ilappy  Valley — so  called 
because  it  is  the  most  unhappy  locality 
on  God's  earth — or  the  loft  of  a  Sidney 
convict's  hell  at  Clarke's  Point.  And  I  am 
to  charge  the  city ;  and  that  means  that 
I  am  to  present  my  humble  bill  a  great 
many  times  to  the  Town  Council,  whose 
*  petitioner  will  ever  pray,*  etc. ;  by  the 
time  I  have  become  quite  desperate  and 
have  exhausted  my  resources  of  inter- 
est, bribes  and  blasphemy,  they  will  re- 
fer it  to   a  long  succession  of  special 
committees   to  bo  audited — each  com- 
mittee cordially  voting  me  a  bore,  wish- 
ing me,  and  my  accounts,  and  my  be- 
nevolence, and  my  grievances,  all  at  the 
devil   togfth(!r;    at  last    some    verdant 
committee  man,  who  has  not  been  long 
in  the  business,  will  get  my  bill  passed, 
by  dividing  tho  total  by  two  ;  and  finally 
the  C«Mn[>troller  will  put  the  crowning 
glory  on  tht;  whole  by  ordering  me  paid 
in  city  srri[)  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
SouH'  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  voca- 
tive,   I    shall  console  myself   with  my 
first -rata  grievance,  and  count  on  elo- 
(|iii'nt  sympathy,  and  public  meetings, 
aii'l   tlie  thanks  of  public-spirited  peo- 
ple, wliilemy  patients,  rheumatic,  phthis- 
ical, and  tho  rest,  will  vote  me  a  rapa- 
cious villain,  and  seriously  discuss  the 
ex{>»(li*'ney    of    lynching    me.      That, 
briefly   summed   up,  is  just  what   this 
paper  means." 

"  Hut  tho  regulations,"  I  asked — 
**  *aoeording  to  tho  regulations  in  such 
cases  pnivided' — what  does  that  mean?" 

*'  That  means  the  Alcalde's  authority, 
voted  him  l>y  tho  Tomi  Council  at  my 
expense,  to  send  my  forloni  friends 
here  to  j^leep  in  my  bed  and  share  my 
pot-liiek.  So,  if  you  have  indulged  in 
any  friendly  hopes  that,  because  my 
practice  is  worth  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 


dred dollars  a  day,  I  shall  go  home  with 
a  splendid  pile  in  a  few  steamers,  please 
remember  this  paper,  consider  the  prico 
of  blankets  and  board — to  say  nothing 
of  my  own  boot-leather — and  moderate 
your  transports." 

**  Why^  not  make  a  statement  of  the 
matter,  m  the  light  in  which  you  are 
now  presenting  it  to  me,  to  the  Town 
Council,  in  person  ?" 

"  So  I  did.  *  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  *do 
you  take  me  for  Sam  Brannan,  or  Bur- 
goyne's  Bank,  or  Mr.  Steinberger,  or 
the  Mariposa  diggins?  Is  your  serv- 
ant a  whole  row  of  front  water-lots  on 
Clarke's  Point  that  he  should  do  this 
munificent  duty?* — And  they  called  me 
to  order.** 

With  this  sally,  my  droll  friend  turn- 
ed to  his  patients,  whom — having  ascer- 
tained the  exact  nature  and  gravity  of 
their  ailments,  and  provided  them  with 
medicines — he  presently  dismissed  with 
a  few  cheering  words,  some  money, 
and  an  order  for  food  and  lodgings. 
Then,  rejpining  me,  he  resumed  the 
rather  comical  story  of  his  troubles. 

In  the  midst  of  it,  a  gentleman  en- 
tered, whose  peculiar  appearance  I 
noted  with  interest  then,  and  have  ever 
vividly  remembered  since :  a  man  of 
medium  stature,  slender,  but  very  grace- 
ful, with  almost  effeminate  feet  and 
hands — the  former  neatly  shod,  the 
latter  scrupulously  kept  and  with  a 
certain  appearance  of  fragility ;  very 
soft  blue  eyes,  sleepily  curtained  with 
drooping  lids ;  aclassically  correct  nose ; 
short  upper  lip ;  a  light  moustache  of 
somewhat  military  cut,  precisely  trim- 
med ;  rosy,  moist,  sensuous  lips ;  a 
most  fine  lower  jaw  and  chin ;  hair 
light,  thin,  straight,  and  soft  as  a  child's. 
His  clothes,  which  he  wore  with  an 
officer- like  air,  consisted  of  a  claret- 
colored  coat,  neither  dress  nor  frock,  but 
mixed  of  both  fashions,  with  a  velvet 
collar  and  brass  buttons ;  a  black  velvet 
vest,  double-breasted ;  iron-gray  pan- 
taloons ;  fresh,  well- starched,  and  very 
fine  linen  ;  plain  black  cravat,  tied  with 
a  kind  of  picturesque  negligence ;  a 
cambric  handkerchief  of  fastidious  tex- 
ture, and  dark  brown  kid  gloves.  He 
wore  gold  spectacles,  and  carried  a  Ma- 
lacca cane,  with  an  elaborately  carved 
gold  head,  having  his  name  and  a  date 
on  the  top,  which  suggested  some  me- 
morable occasion,  perhaps  a  compli- 
ment, and  a  presentation.  His  com- 
plexion   was    unnaturally   flushed,    or 
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rather  stainqd,  as  though  by  a  refined 
intemperance.  He  had  a  singular  trick 
of  caressing  his  lips,  even  prettily,  with 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  between  his  talk ; 
and  when  ho  spoke  his  chin  trembled, 
like  that  of  a  man  whose  nerves  are  un- 
strung, who  is  more  or  less  spasmodic- 
ally inclined.  And  yet  there  was  a 
most  rare  deliberation,  gentleness,  and 
a  graceful  composure  in  his  manner,  as 
of  one  who,  to  use  his  own  favorite  and 
frequent  expression,  never  "fashed him- 
self." His  attitudes  were  simply  cho- 
sen and  full  of  sense — his  gestures  few, 
quiet,  and  a  little  quaint — the  whole 
man  bred  to  the  most  polished  courtli- 
ness, and  expert  in  the  management  of 
his  polite  machinery.  And  yet,  there 
was  a  degree  of  devil-may-careness 
about  him,  e^'^dently  not  recently  ac- 
quired, which  made  you  curious  to  know 
him  better;  for  in  that,  plainly,  you 
were  to  look  for  the  nature  of  the  man 
— the  rest  came  of  his  education  and 
closest  associations.  In  his  figure  was 
a  decided  stoop,  which  to  your  least 
examination  betrayed  the  elegant  de- 
bauchee. This  stoop,  you  perceived, 
could  not  bo  of  long  standing,  for  ho 
was  unmistakably  conscious  of  it.  Nor 
was  it  even  a  defect — he  carried  it  with 
such  a  pleasant  air,  as  one  who  thought 
•*  scapegrace"  of  himself.  And  yet  it 
imparted  to  him  the  appearance  of  m«)re 
years  than  he  had — for  though  but 
thirty-seven,  as  I  learned,  he  passed 
for  ten  years  older — and,  with  the  com- 
plicity of  the  gold  spectacles,  betrayed 
1dm  into  being  called,  behind  his  back 
only,  by  a  few  graceless  and  irreverent 
youths,  *»  Old  Krafft." 

His  talk  was  fluent,  his  words  well  cho- 
sen, the  brokennossof  his  English  rather 
in  the  deliberation  of  his  utterance,  the 
slow  procession  of  his  words — which  had 
a  perceptible  interval  between  thorn,  as 
though  they  were  measured  off  with 
dashes — than  in  any  vice  of  grammar 
or  pronunciation.  When  he  speaks, 
my  reader  will  try  to  remember  this. 
His  utterance  was  just  that  which,  to  me, 
has  always  seemed  best  adapted  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  of  Kurz  Pacha  in  tlie 
Potiphar  Papers.  **  *  This  is  the  way  to 
take  life,  my  dear.  Let  us  go  gent-ly. 
Hero  we  go  back-wards  and  for-wards. 
You  tick-le,  and  I'll  tick-le,  and  we'll 
all  tick-le — and  here  we  go  round,  round, 
round -y!'  We  will  not  fjwh  our- 
selves"— comically  beating  time  with 
both  his  white  hands. 


Mr.  Krafft  had  come  to  take  the  doc- 
tor to  a  poor  devil  he  had  in  his  bed  at 
home,  who,  for  all  his  lungs  were  ruined, 
and  he  hadn't  any  friends  or  any  money, 
had  a  notion  that  he'd  like  to  live  a 
little  longer. 

** Well  go  presently,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. **But  sit  you  down  now,  Krafft, 
and  hear  what  1  was  just  saying  to  my 
friend  here ;  for  you'll  bo  sure  to  get 
into  the  Town  Council,  if  it  ever  hap- 
pens to  be  worth  your  while  ;  and  then 
you'll  be  put  on  one  of  my  special  com- 
mittees, and  rather  than  fash  yourself 
with  inventing  excuses  to  put  mo  off, 
you'll  have  me  paid,  and  do  something 
for  my  rheumatics  and  consumptive^ 
besides." 

And  then,  resuming  his  story,  with 
even  more  of  a  melancholy  drollery 
than  before,  he  soon  made  the  affable 
German  sympathetically  sensible  of  tlie 
wrongs  that  were  put  upon  him. 

**  Whore,"  hiquired  Mr.  Krafft,  **  are 
these  now  patients  you  speak  of — tho 
person  with  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
person  witli  the  joints,  I  mean — 
now?" 

"  Oh,  close  by — at  Ay-cow,  the  China- 
man's, chop  house." 

*'  Let  us  go  got  them.  We  will  lay 
them  before  the  Alcalde  immediately.  I 
think  he  will  audit  and  pass  them  very 
quickly,  without  waiting  for  tho  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  or  your  special  com- 
mittee." 

And  Mr.  Krafft  rose,  and  passed  out, 
as  though  all  he  meant  was  very  ap- 
parent, and  very  easy  to  do,  and  no- 
body need  fash  himself  with  the  why 
or  how  of  it. 

**Come  along,"  said  the  doctor  to 
me ;  **  I've  no  idea  what  he's  up  to ; 
but  he'll  do  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon, and  it  will  be  protty  sure  to  bo 
the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  fair  to  *  fash'  him 
beforehand." 

In  a  short  time  wo  had  dragged  our 
astonished  invalids  from  their  rude 
bunks,  or  rather  pens,  over  Ay-cow's 
feednig  place,  and,  one  on  each  arm  of 
our  German  friend,  wore  conducting 
thorn  in  solemn  procession  to  the  AX- 
calde's  office.  It  was  mid-day,  and  his 
Honor  was  in  all  the  prido,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  full  court — a  time  most 
opportune  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Karl 
Joseph  Krafft.  Pushinir,  with  his  be- 
wildered proteges,  straight  to  the  green 
table  in  front  of  the  judge's  bench,  he 
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abruptly  intorruptod  the  business  of 
the  court  with  a  characteristic  address: 
*' Your  IIi>nor,  and  gentlemen. — We 
are  very  sick,  and  hungry,  and  help- 
less, and  wretched.  If  somebody  does 
not  do  something  for  us,  wo  shall  die; 
and  that  will  be  hard,  considering  how 
far  wo  have  come,  and  how  hard  it  was 
to  get  here,  and  how  short  a  time  we 
have  been  here,  and  that  wo  have  not 
had  a  fair  chance.  All  we  ask  is  a 
fair  chance ;  and  we  say  again,  upon 
our  honor,  gentlemen,  if  somebody  does 
not  do  something  for  us,  wo  shall  die,  by 
God !  Wo  have  told  the  Town  Council 
so,  and  offered  to  prove  it;  but  they  were 
busy  ruiming  streets  through  their  own 
lots,  and  laying  out  grave -yards  in 
everybody's  else's,  and  so,  you  see, 
they  wouldn't  fash  themselves  with  our 
case.  Our  friend,  the  doctor  here,  will 
tell  you  all  about  us.  Ho  hopes  you 
will  take  us  up  and  pass  us  at  once; 
and  ho  tliinks,  as  wo  do,  that  if  some- 
thing^ isn't  done  for  us,  very  soon,  we 
shall  bo  setting  firo  to  the  town  first, 
and  then  cutting  all  our  own  throats." 

'*  This  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
business,  doctor;  what  does  it  all 
mean  ?"  inquired  his  Honor. 

So  the  doctor  told  over  again  his 
5tory,  as  ho  had  told  it  to  us  a  little 
whilo  before — only  this  time  he  deliver- 
ed it  with  more  gravity,  indeed  with  a 
tilling  touch  of  pathos,  and  a  dash  of 
indignant  expostulation.  And  at  the 
close,  Mr.  KralVt — catching,  and  turn- 
ing to  quick  account,  the  popular  mood, 
as  the  rapidly  increasing  and  curious 
crov,-,l,  movfd  by  tho  doctor's  tale, 
cl'»>-(il  around  his  proteges,  pitying, 
sr-.iMin.^',  and  advising  all  at  onco — Mr. 
Kr.ili'i,  taking  otf  his  cap  and  throwing 
thrt'e  ounces  into  it,  said  : 

••  (irntlemon,  we  head  tho  subscription 
r»r  our  own  relief  with  fifty  dollars; 
and  as  there  aro  a  great  many  of  us  we 
iummI  a  great  many  ounces.  But  we 
t«dl  you  again,  if  something  is  not  done 
for  us,  wt!  shall  dio  in  tho  streets,  and 
then  \vt»  sliall  all  smell  very  bad,  and 
everybody  will  become  infected  with 
ty})hus  f'ver,  and  wo  shall  set  firo  to  the 
city  and  cut  our  throats." 

So  saying,  ho  held  out  his  cap  with  a 
bow,  and  a  most  winning  smile,  to  the 
crowd.  In  a  very  few  minutes  it  was 
almost  full  of  ounces.  Pouring  them  out 
on  the  table,  in  a  careless,  generous 
heap,  be  said  : 

••  There,   Mr.  Alcalde — wo  lend  you 


those.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  come  to 
ask  what  use  you  made  of  them.  And 
you  can  say  to  the  Council  for  us,  that 
if  they  have  no  time  for  such  cases  as 
ours,  they  need  not  fash  themselves 
about  water-lots  or  street  improve- 
ments." 

Ho  led  out  his  invalids  in  triumph — 
"approved  and  ordered  to  be  paid,"  as 
he  said;  and  as  he  conducted  them 
across  tho  Plaza  toward  Sacramento 
street,  he  was  followed  by  three  hearty 
cheers. 

The  appropriation  of  a  hospital  fund, 
and  the  first  steps  toward  tho  founding 
of  a  City  hospital,  followed  closely  upon 
Mr.  Krafft's  coup  de  main. 

Going,  one  day,  aboard  an  American 
barquo,  just  in  after  a  long  and  ugly 
voyage,  Mr.  KrafFt  found  an  insane 
passenger,  who  had  not  tasted  food  for 
several  days,  nor  spoken  for  several 
weeks.  Our  queer  friend  became  at 
onco  warmly  interested  in  the  case  :  an 
interest,  indeed,  which  he  evinced  for 
every  man  whose  equanimity  was  vio- 
lently disturbed,  or  who  had  fashed  him- 
self to  such  excess  as  to  go  crazy — 
seeming  to  regard  him  from  a  purely 
scientiho  stand-point,  as  a  phenomenon 
not  to  be  slighted  by  tho  philosophio 
mind.  Mr.  Krafift  asked  many  questions 
about  the  crazy  passenger,  and  the  spir- 
it of  his  investigations  conciliating  all 
tho  rest,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  offi- 
cious information.  From  some  bushels 
of  foolish  gabble  he  sifted  a  grain  or 
two  of  useful  fact — such  as  that  tho 
man,  an  Irishman,  had  been  a  laborer, 
very  industrious  and  trustworthy — a 
sort  of  head  man  or  overseer  of  shovol- 
and-pick  gangs  on  railroads  and  canals ; 
that  he  had  been  ambitious,  and  had  set 
his  heart  on  rising  to  tho  post  of  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  KraflFk  at  once  conceived  the  idea 
of  curing  this  man.  Requesting  to  be 
left  alone  with  him  for  a  while,  he  took 
a  seat  beside  him,  and  talked— quietly, 
kindly,  very  naturally — of  his  old  pur- 
suits, asking  no  questions,  not  seeming 
to  bo  aware  of  his  companion's  witless- 
ness,  indeed  compelling  himsolf  to  quite 
forget  it.  At  first  his  efforts  were  re- 
warded only  with  the  same  vacant  staro 
which  had  repaid  the  more  benevolent 
of  the  poor  fellow's  comrades,  who  had 
already  endeavored  to  inspire  him  with 
an  idea  or  a  remembrance.  But  pre- 
sently, when  Mr.  Krafft  began  to  talk 
of  splendid  contracts,   of  millions  of 
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dollars'  worth  of  work — of  whole  streets 
to  be  graded,  and  foundations  to  be  dug, 
and  an  army  of  barrows  and  shovels 
and  picks,  the  command  of  which  ho 
requested  his  crazy  friend  to  accept — 
the  man*s  eye  brightened  and,  laying 
his  hand  in  Mr.  Krafft*s,  ho  said  in  a 
low  but  decided  tone,  "Til  do  it." 

Then  Mr.  Krafft,  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  safety — which,  by 
the  same  token,  they  of  the  ship  were 
very  willing  to  resign,  seeing  that  on  the 
voyage  out,  the  man,  taking  umbrage  at 
something,  had  held  the  mate  over  tho 
rail  by  tho  waistband,  while  the  ship 
was  going  twelve  knots  an  hour — bade 
him  come  with  him,  and  philosopher 
and  madman  went  ashore  together  in  a 
small  boat. 

The  white  School-house,  near  tho 
Old  Adobe,  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
police  then.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Plaza,  overlooking  the  heart  of  tho 
young  city  and  its  busiest  life.  Thither 
Mr.  Krafft  conducted  his  crazy  friend, 
and  showing  him  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  little  building — indeed,  in  the  very 
midst  of  what  is  now  Portsmouth  Square 
— told  him  his  operations  were  to  begin 
there.  Then  calling  up  a  few  policemen, 
whom  with  a  word  or  two  ho  inducted 
into  the  secret,  ho  put  them  under  the 
orders  of  his  madman,  and  bade  them 
bring  shovels  and  picks — at  tho  same 
time  suggesting  to  the  devil-possessed 
digger  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  break 
ground  at  once,  as  the  rest  of  his  work- 
ing force,  some  thousands  of  able-bod- 
ied follows,  would  be  on  hand  presently. 

Not  a  word  spake  the  madman — not 
a  word  had  he  uttered,  since  he  said 
•*  I'll  do  it" — but  flinging  down  his  coat 
and  hat,  silently,  with  eyes  wild,  and 
teeth  set,  ho  went  to  work.  Beautiful ! 
how  evenly,  how  steadily,  how  swiftly 
yet  how  f usslessly,  he  cleared  the  ground 
before  him,  tossing  the  flying  shovel- 
fuls with  tho  flirt  of  a  nimble  grave- 
maker  ! 

**  Beautiful,"  cried  Mr.  Karl  Joseph 
Krafft,  exulting  in  the  success  of  his 
experiment,  **  beautiful !  we  are  a  trifle 
crack-brained,  to  bo  sure ;  but  for  digging 
we  are  worth  a  dozen  philosophers  yet 
— worth  a  hundred  of  some  sorts  of  fel- 
lows who  never  had  their  little  gusts  of 
madness,  never  knew  the  luxury  of  re- 
turning reason.  When  this  is  through 
with,  we  shall  bo  hungry,  and  then  wo 
shall  eat ;  after  that  we  shall  feel  con- 
genial, and  then  wo  shall  talk — shall  talk 


ourselves  to  sleep,  shall  dream,  and  have 
memories  soothing  and  saving ;  shall 
awake,  the  sanest  fellows  in  town,  and 
never  fash  ourselves  again  about  the 
devils  that  are  cast  out." 

Steadily  "the  subject"  worked  on, 
and  tho  field  of  his  successes  grew 
apace.  But  the  sun  had  laid  his  heavy 
hand  upon  the  bare  head  of  the  man, 
and  was  down-bearing,  more  and  more 
heavily  every  moment,  upon  his  brain ; 
and  a  fiend  flow  along  his  veins  and 
heated  them,  and  twitched  at  his  nerves 
till  they  quivered;  and  his  fancy  be- 
came filled  with  hostile  shapes,  as  all 
the  ground  around  was  filled  with  curi- 
ous spectators ;  so  that  at  last,  brand- 
ishing his  spade,  he  flung  himself  upon 
tho  host  before  him,  and  tho  first  man 
he  laid  low  was  his  friend,  philosopher 
and  guide. 

They  bound  him  down,  and  gave  him 
shower-baths,  and  expostulated  with 
him ;  but  ho  never  spake,  nor  ate, 
again,  till  he  died.  And  Mr.  Karl  Jo- 
seph Krafft  said,  picking  up  his  cane, 
that  no  confidence  was  to  be  reposed  iu 
persons  of  that  description ;  all  impetu- 
ous people  were  fools,  he  said. 

Mr.  Krafft  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  had  a  homo  in  San  Francisco  in 
Forty-nine  ;  at  least,  ho  had  a  com- 
fortable abode,  a  fireside,  and  a  knot 
of  friends  to  gather  round  it,  with  pipes 
and  punch — to  tell  stories  and  play  whist 
in  the  good  old  way.  Ho  had  taken  a 
better  sort  of  adobe  house  on  the  corner 
of  Dupont  and  Pacific  streets,  and  put 
it  in  good  repair  with  paint  and  plaster. 
Like  all  the  adobe  buildings  of  old 
Yerba  Bueua,  it  had  but  one  story. 
The  entrance,  set  fairly  in  the  middle 
of  tho  front,  was  on  Pacific  street ;  a 
narrow  hall,  from  front  to  back  door, 
divided  the  house,  so  as  to  give  ono 
largo  sitting-room  on  tho  riglit,  and  a 
smaller  apartment,  which  was  for  a  bed- 
chamber, on  the  left,  in  front,  with  a 
kitchen  behind  it.  Tho  sittinp:-room, 
hospitably  furnished,  was  Mr.  Krafft's 
**  spare  room,"  and  from  the  first  he 
had  warmly  entertained  in  it  one  after 
another  of  self-appointed  friends,  or 
new  but  preferred  acquaintances  ;  so 
tliat,  indeed,  it  was  never  without  an 
occupant.  His  own  apartment  deserved 
to  be  styled  luxurious,  for  San  Francisco 
then.  It  had  a  marble  floor,  alternately 
tiled  in  black  and  white.  The  cornices 
showed  a  rude  attempt  at  carving.  Tho 
fire-placo  was  a  very  throne  of  comfort. 
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There  was  nn  English  brass  bedstead, 
"whicli  Mr.  Knifft,  being  justly  proud 
of  it,  kept  in  a  superfine  state  of  bright- 
ness. A  blue  silk  coverlid — the  handi- 
work of  his  absent  wife,  no  doubt — 
adonied  the  ))ed,  and  over  that,  again, 
were  laid  two  curious  spotted  skins, 
which  came,  he  said,  from  Patagonia. 
There  was  an  oaken  chest  of  drawers, 
and  a  flawless  old  looking-glass ;  large 
cuniphor-wood  chests,  of  genuine  Can- 
ton manufacture,  brass-bound  and  paint- 
ed blue,  were  disposed  about  the  room. 
On  the  walls  hung  portraits  in  oil  of 
himself  and  his  Maria — most  lovely  ! — 
and  an  unfinished  sketch  in  water  colors 
of  his  three  children,  in  graceful  group. 
A  Wesson  rifle  stood  in  the  comer  next 
the  door ;  a  Mexican  saddle  and  head- 
stall, with  serape,  lariat,  and  spurs, 
hung  on  largo  wooden  pegs  near  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  A  cavalry  sabre  was 
between  the  windows,  and  a  pair  of 
German  dueling-pistols  hung,  crossed, 
against  the  wall,  within  the  curtains,  at 
the  back-part  of  the  bed.  Near  the 
head  of  the  bed,  and  always  within 
reach  of  the  arm  of  its  occupant,  stood 
an  empty  barrel,  over  the  top  of  which 
a  sort  of  shawl  was  thrown.  Here  lay 
at  all  times  a  loaded  pistol,  also  of  Ger- 
man make,  having  a  curiously  mounted 
and  inlmd  stock  ;  and  here  every  night, 
on  retiring  to  bed,  Mr.  Krafft  placed  his 
watch,  a  valuable  diamond  ring  and  pin, 
some  rare  and  curiously  shaped  speci- 
mens of  gold,  and  whatever  papers  of 
value  he  may  have  had  about  his  person 
that  day. 

When  I  knew  Mr.  Krafft,  he  was  quite 
happy  in  this  home  of  his.  On  return- 
in;;  I'rom  his  afterno<m  ride  to  the  Mis- 
sion or  the  Presidio,  which  he  regularly 
took  when  the  day's  business  was  over, 
}je  was  wont  to  amuse  himself  with  pistol 
practice  at  his  back  door;  or  he  would 
take  up  the  foils  with  some  friend  whose 
training  had  been  German  and  military. 
Feats  of  strength  and  skill  had  always 
a  peculiar  charm  for  Mr.  Krafft.  I  have 
heard  him  boast  that  he  could  stop  a 
run- away  horse  with  the  pressure  of  his 
knees,  and  I  have  seen  him  disarm  an 
antagonist  of  acknowledged  expertness, 
with  a  nice  movement  of  the  wrist,  most 
difliicult  to  acquire. 

One  night,  as  ho  was  returning  late 
from  the  Plaza,  where  he  had  been  rec- 
reating hirasflf  with  monte,  a  party  of 
Hounds,  having  attacked  some  Chilian 
tents  on  Dupout  street,  were  driving  out 


the  inmates,  and  setting  fire  to  their 
canvas  shelter.  Some  five  or  six  of 
them  had  a  hapless  Chilena  girl  among 
them,  and  hustling  her  brutally  about, 
were  quarreling  noisily  for  possession 
of  her  much  coveted  person.  Mr, 
Krafft,  with  his  gold-headed  cane,  felled 
four  of  them,  to  their  extreme  astonish- 
ment; and  though,  when  the  rest  recov- 
ered from  the  shock,  they  fired  their 
revolvers  at  him  in  the  dark,  he  got  off 
safely  with  the  girl  and  led  her  tenderly 
to  his  own  home.  There  he  soothed 
her  terror  and  consoled  her  grief,  in  his 
characteristic  way,  before  returning  to 
seek  for  her  friends :  **  We  must  not 
cry,"  said  he — **  we  must  not  distract 
our  little  brains.  So  our  bones  or  our 
hearts  are  not  broken,  we  will  not  fash 
ourselves  about  the  money,  and  the 
clothes,  and  the  rest  of  the  folks — 

*  lo  son  ricco, 
Tu  sei  bella.' " 

And  afterward,  when  the  affair  got  to 
be  talked  of  to  his  honor,  the  skill  and 
dispatch  with  which  the  rescue  had  been 
effected  were  all  that  Mr.  Krafft  asked 
to  be  applauded  for. 

For  a  time  I  had  much  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  my  eccentric  friend.  The 
striking  quaintness  of  his  character  en- 
hanced the  charm  of  his  conversation, 
which  was  full  of  unusual  experiences, 
versatility  of  accomplishment,  origin- 
ality of  opinion,  delicacy  of  taste, 
refinement  of  sensibiUty,  and  a  good- 
natured,  even  comical,  philosophy, 
which  had  in  it  a  kind  of  universal 
quicn  sabe  for  all  subjects  and  people. 
Not  to  fash  ourselves,  was  the  advice 
which  Mr.  Krafft  was  forever  bencvo- 
leutly  bestowing  upon  us,  because  he 
sincerely  believed  he  had  himself  de- 
rived great  advantage  from  steadily 
following  it.  So  long  as  matters  went 
towardly  with  him,  his  companionship 
was  a  privilege  that  I  enjoyed  with 
even  a  degree  of  jealousy ;  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoons,  as  we  walked  to  the 
old  Switzer*8  house  at  Washerwoman's 
Bay,  or  the  extemporaneous  grave-yard 
at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill,  and  he 
amused,  flattered,  delighted,  instructed, 
impressed,  sadly  moved  me,  in  quick 
succession  or  all  at  once,  I  simply  won- 
dered how  such  a  man  came  to  bo  specu- 
lating in  Pacific  street  lots,  and  cudgel- 
ing Hounds  by  way  of  a  sandwich. 

But  a  sudden,  dreadful,  and  complete 
change   came,  no    one    knew  whence, 
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over  the  for- a- time  quiet,  if  not  emi- 
nently beneficent  life  of  Mr.  Karl 
Joseph  Krafft.  He  seemed  to  have 
sustained  a  shame  or  a  hurt  from  an 
unknown  hand,  and  to  be  feeling 
blindly,  desperately  about  for  revenge — 
and  as  a  rage -drunk  man  will,  hurt- 
ing himself  more  and  more  at  every 
turn. 

Ho  plunged  stupidly  into  specula- 
tions, with  little  heed  to  the  depth  or 
current  of  them.  With  cards  and  dice, 
roulette  wheels  and  rondo  balls,  he 
fooled  himself  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
He  untuned  the  strings  of  his  heart,  so 
that  the  most  skillful  touches  of  his 
kindest  friends  could  produce  nothing 
but  discord.  He  wounded  all  who 
loved  him,  and  when  they  turned  away 
their  faces  in  sorrow  for  his  shameful 
pass,  sang,  maudlin,  his  favorite  song, 
the  beautiful  duet  in  Lucia,  the  invari- 
able music  of  his  cups — 

"  Verranno  la  sull'  aurc, 
I  miei  sospiri  ardenti." 

He  entertained  traitors  and  the  cunning 
foes  of  his  prosperity  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  his  pur.so  ;  they  laid  him  **  down 
among  the  dead  men"  nightly.  Indeed, 
he  bleared  his  eyes  and  bemuddled  his 
brains  with  everlasting  drams,  till  the 
devil  of  delirium  tre'mens  got  among 
his  poor  wits. 

One  night,  during  the  progress  of  one 
of  his  moj^t  desperate  debauches,  fear- 
ing some  harm  might  befall  him,  from 
himself  or  others — for  beside  his  ras- 
cally boon -companions,  there  were  de- 
ceived creditors,  who  were  dangerously 
incensed  against  him — I  slept  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Awaken- 
ed, after  midnight,  by  his  piteous  moan- 
ing, I  arose,  and  was  feeling  about  in 
the  dark  for  a  match,  when  he  sudden- 
ly became  quiet ;  but  presently  the  pro- 
found stillness  and  darkness  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  crack  of  cap  and  a  slight 
flash.  Ho  had  stealthily  got  down  ono 
of  his  loaded  pistols,  tuid  had  tried  to 
fire  at  me  ;  fortunately  only  the  cap 
snapped — the  weapon  was  foul  and 
hong  fire.  **  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  very 
quietly,  knowing  my  man  —  *' don't 
shoot  me  ;  that  would  be  supremely 
stupid." 

*'  Ah,  my  dear,  good  friend — is  it 
you?  I  congratulate  you.  By  God, 
do  you  know,  1  had  you  covered,  dead. 
That  only  shows  that  ono  should  not 
fash  himself  nervously  about  thieves. 


where  no  thieves  are.    But  I  must  cleaa 
my  pistols." 

About  this  time  his  door  was  besieged 
from  morning  till  night  by  fierce  duns. 
He  kept  the  bolts  fast,  and  while  they 
cursed  without,  lay  in  bed,  smoking 
cigars,  tossing  off  goblets  of  cham- 
pagne, laughing,  coughing,  raving,  sing- 
ing— 

"  *  lo  son  ricco, 
Tu  sei  bolln,* 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  h'm-dle,  d'm. 


"  What  impatient  people ! 

"  *  Quale  amore, 
Un  Scnatoro 
Me  d'  amoro 
Supplicar ! 
Ma  ZtHiniXU} 
E  un  giovinotto 
Cho  mi  place,  vo  sposar/ 


tt 


One  evening,  about  dusk,  when  the 
rest  had  departed,  tired  with  their  fruit- 
less coaxing  and  cursing,  a  young  man  in 
whose  generous  confidence  Mr.  Kraflt 
had  formerly  held  the  highest  place* 
who  had  indorsed  for  him  recklessly, 
whom,  indeed,  Kraff't  loved,  but  whom 
he  had  ruined — if  a  man  could  bo  ruined 
in  California  in  Forty -nine — came,  and 
in  set  phrases  of  insult,  most  deliber- 
ately, skillfully  cruel,  accused,  con- 
demned, punished  him.  They  had 
been  old  and  very  intimate  friends, 
which  gave  the  creditor  an  almost 
dreadful  advantage ;  ho  know  the 
**  raws"  of  his  man,  and  he  tore  them, 
till  Mr.  Karl  Josepli  Krafft  could  have 
shrieked.  But  he  gallantly  preserved 
his  habitual  composure,  and  only 
said — 

"  If  you  will  not  stop  saying  such 
dangerous  things,  I  have  pistols  at 
hand,  and  we  must  go  behind  the  house 
together." 

**No,  sir,"  the  other  answered;  **I 
won't  fight  you  ;  you  must  learn  to  be 
honest  before  you  can  afford  to  be 
brave.  There  is  but  one  just  debt,  Mr. 
Krafft,  that  you  will  ever  pay,  and 
that's  the  debt  of  nature.  Make  socie- 
ty and  your  disgusted  friends  the  only 
reparation  in  your  power,  by  blowing 
your  brains  out  with  those  very  pistols 
you  flourish  so  saucily." 

*' WeU,  I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Krafft. 

The  young  man  was  going.  But 
suddenly,  by  a  most  strange  impulse, 
he  turned,  and  walking  straight  to  Mr. 
Krafft,  he  said  **  forgive  me,  sir." 
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•'  Wo  will  for^vo  each  other,"  said 
Mr.  Krafft — *•  Good-night;"  I  will  pay 
you  in  the  morning." 

Next  morning,  at  nino  o'clock,  Mr. 
Karl  Joseph  Krafft  blew  out  his  brains 
— literally,  all  of  his  brains. 

But  a  littlo  while  after  his  anffry 
young  creditor  had  taken  his  singular 
leave,  Mr.  Krafft  sent  for  tho  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
was  then  but  a  tent  on  a  neighboring 
lot.  On  tho  arrival  of  the  clergyman, 
he  informed  him  that,  having  been  much 
in  ill  health  of  late,  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible Ills  death  might  be  sudden,  and 
he  wished,  on  the  score  of  prudence,  to 
take  steps,  at  once,  to  secure  some 
property  to  his  family,  then  living  in 
Valparaiso.  Ho  wished  tho  clergyman 
to  bo  the  executor  of  his  will,  and  if  he 
would  call  on  him  tho  next  morning  at 
right  o'clock,  he  would  have  all  the 
papers  prepared,  and  would  commit 
them  to  his  charge. 

**They  think  I  have  forgotten  my 
angel  and  my  darlings,"  said  he,  **  but 
let  them  not  fash  themselves;  they 
shall  see" — smiling,  and  pointing  most 
eigoificantly  to  the  floor  as  ho  spoke ; 
as  it  were,  emphasiziug  hi»  words  with 
his  long,  thiu  finger — **  they  shall  see, 
sir — they  shall  see." 

Mr.  Krafft,  after  that,  entertained 
some  friends  at  his  room,  most  ngree- 
ttbly. 

Next  moniing,  an  accident  called  off 
the  reverend  gentleman,  and  ho  missed 
the  api>ointed  hour.  His  services  were 
never  required. 

In  the  "  spare  room,"  Mr.  Krafft  had 
two  guests,  who  were  seated  at  break- 
fast, when  they  heard  the  report  of  a 
j)istul  in  their  host's  apartment.  They 
tlew  to  his  door;  it  was  locked.  Run- 
ning int«)  the  street,  they  looked  through 
the  only  window  they  could  find  open. 
Tho  r(K»m  was  full  of  smoke.  They 
waited  and  strained  their  eyes.  Present- 
ly they  said,  they  could  see  the  bed 
and  Mr.  KraQ't;  he  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  his  eyes  open,  his  mouth  open ;  "he 
was  rolliiig  his  head  from  side  to  side — 
but  there  was  no  top  to  it .'" 

This  was  the  report  they  made  to  me 
a  few  minutes  later.  For  I  lived  hard  by, 
and  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  suicide, 
thev  had  recourse  at  once  to  me.  Al- 
thougli  I  lost  no  time.  I  found  a  crowd 
had  already  gathered  about  the  spot 
when  I  reached  Mr.  Kraffl's  door.    We 
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forced  the  lock,  and  I  entered  alone. 
My  God !  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed — 
his  mouth  wide  open,  and  quite  black 
within — one  eye  rast  closed,  the  other 
staring.  He  had  taken  a  deliberate 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and 
propped  himself  against  the  brass  cross- 
bars which  formed  the  head  board. 
His  riflo  lay  on  his  body,  the  stock 
resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  muz- 
zle on  his  breast.  He  had  taken  down 
one  of  the  rods  which  supported  his 
curtains  to  touch  the  trigger  with ;  that 
now  lay  beside  the  rifle.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  the  weapon  was  not  charged ; 
he  had  fired  it  at  a  mark  but  a  day  or 
two  before,  to  display  its  extraordinary 
force  to  some  visitor. 

He  had  tried  his  pistols  also;  they 
lay  by  his  side  with  freshly  snapped 
caps  on  the  nipples.  They  also  were 
empty.  Ho  had  discharged  them  at  the 
same  time  with  the  rifle. 

The  pistol  which  lay  always  on  the 
barrel  remaiiuid.  With  that  he  had 
succeeded.  Tho  charge  had  not  been 
changed  for  many  months,  and  the  ex- 
plosion had,  consequently,  been  terrific. 
He  had  fired  with  the  muzzle  at  his 
temple.  The  whole  of  the  top  of  his 
skull  was  shot  away,  completely  and 
cleanly,  as  medical  students,  in  dissec- 
tion, saw  it  away  to  get  out  tlie  brains. 
Fragments  of  tho  skull,  with  hair  at- 
tached, were  hanging  from  the  walls  on 
every  side,  and  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
farthest  comer.  The  wall  behind  tho 
head  was  blackened,  and  bespattered 
with  brains  and  blood ;  tho  brains  lay, 
every  ounce  of  them,  in  a  pool  of  warm 
blood,  on  the  floor. 

No  will  was  found,  no  coin,  no  gold 
dust.  Remembering  tho  significance  of 
the  gesture  described  by  the  clergy- 
man, we  took  up  the  marble  floor- 
nothing.  His  friends  all  robbed  the 
dead  man  ;  every  buzzard  of  them  car- 
ried off  a  fragment.  One  of  his  pen- 
sioners in  the  spare  room  accepted  a 
costly  Spanish  mantle  for  his  share  ;  the 
other  deigned  to  be  content  with  the 
brilliant  breast-pin.  Two  days  after  his 
funeral,  even  the  portraits  disappeared 
from  the  walls. 

No  soul  alive  knows  who  the  thieves 
were,  or  where  is  tho  unmarked  grave  of 
KarlJoseph  Kraffl.  Mr. Krafft,  himself, 
will,  no  doubt,  clear  up  all  for  us,  some 
day.  According  to  the  spiritualistics, 
he  has  been  heard  from  already. 
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OLMSTED^S     TEXAS    JOURNEY.* 


IT  would  be  hard  to  name  a  more  val- 
uable, timely,  interesting,  and  able 
work,  than  this  book  of  Mr.  Olmsted's. 
His  plan  in  his  first  volume,  A  Journey 
in  the  Sea-hoard  Slave  States,  is  pursued 
in  this ;  that  plan,  as  we  understand, 
being,  to  present,  from  personal  observ- 
ation and  study,  a  panorama  of  society, 
sentiment,  industry,  and  character,  in 
Our  Slave  States^  which  will  be  the  gen- 
eral title  of  the  whole  work.  The 
entire  subject  divides  itself  into  the 
sea-board t  cotton- grojcing,  border >,  and 
hill-country.,  regions  of  the  slave  states, 
and  will  be  completed  in  two  more  vol- 
umes. We  shall  then  have  the  subject, 
which  is,  of  all  our  public  questions, 
the  most  engrossing  and  imperious, 
fully  set  forth  in  its  industrial  and,  inci- 
dentally, in  its  other  aspects.  For  our 
readers  will  remember,  in  Tlie  Sea-hoard 
Slave  States,  that  Mr.  Olmsted  is  not 
a  horror-monger,  nor,  in  any  usual 
sense,  a  fanatic.  No  traveler,  of  equal 
perceptive  ability  and  intellectual  pow- 
er, ever  made  so  comprehensive  a  state- 
ment of  the  aspect  and  character  of  the 
slave  country,  and  so  entirely  free  from 
bitterness  and  vituperation.  The  books 
might  be  safely  transmitted  by  mail 
through  the  most  inflammable  Carolina 
post-ofEce,  and  read,  without  oaths,  by 
the  most  irascible  Alabama  planter. 
And  yet,  while  their  calm  statement  of 
the  results  of  the  most  extensive  com- 
parison and  observation  must  interest 
the  statesman  and  the  partisan,  their  de- 
lightful variety,  and  freshness,  and 
humor,  as  records  of  personal  travel 
and  experience,  would  be  sure  to  fas- 
cinate the  reader  who  is  looking  for  en- 
tertainment, but  who  does  not  object  to 
knowing  something,  if  ho  can  only  know 
it  easily. 

The  personality  of  every  traveler 
becomes  important,  the  moment  he  be- 
gins to  tell  his  travels,  and  it  is  most 
fortunate  for  the  public  that  there  is  an 
invincible  humorous  elasticity  in  this 
accurate  observer  and  thinker,  and  that 
he  alwa^'s  tastes  the  sugar  while  he 
counts  the  cost.  In  other  countries, 
in  Europe  and  the  East,  there  are  al- 
ways the  romantic  charms  of  historical 


association  and  art,  to  compensate  the 
wanderer.  He  may  be  devoured  by 
vermin,  but  he  sees  the  Coliseum.  He 
may  be  drowned  in  lager  bier,  but  he 
sees  the  Alps.  He  may  be  domiciled  in 
dirt,  but  he  hears  the  great  singers  and 
goes  to  the  Louvre.  He  may  be  in  peril 
from  snakes,  but,  like  Waterton,  he 
rides  an  alligator.  With  such  resources 
— or  oven  the  possibility  of  them — a 
man  may  not'only  preserve  his  princi- 
ples, but  his  temper.  But  when  there 
IS  absolutely  nothing,  when  you  not 
only  have  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep 
dirt,  but  are  compelled  to  bathe  in  mud, 
then  it  is  heroic  to  keep  your  princi- 
ples, but  to  guard  your  temper  is  di- 
vine. Yet  our  author  does  it,  and  does 
it  cheerfully,  and  does  it  as  if  he  were 
doing  nothing.  In  truth,  with  every 
charm  of  climate,  and  a  soil  bo  kind 
that  Mr.  Olmsted  says  that,  if  he  were 
to  emigrate,  he  would  certainly  choose 
to  go  to  Texas,  it  is  clear  that  Texas 
is  a  wholly  undeveloped  Paradise,  as 
near  the  possible  Texas  as  the  ape, 
according  to  some  theories,  is  near  the 
man. 

The  great  importance  of  the  book  is 
simply  this  :  that  it  gives  every  man  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  actual  condition 
of  that  vast  area  upon  our  southwest- 
ern frontier,  upon  which  so  many 
mighty  interests  depend,  a  territory 
greater  than  the  aggregate  areas  of 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Now  Jersey,  New  Y'ork,  and 
all  New  England,  and  which  is  now 
scarcely  occupied,  not  at  all  settled, 
and  the  surface  of  which  is  scratched  a 
little  for  cultivation.  Of  course,  the 
supreme  question  is :  by  what  system  of 
labor  shall  the  opulence  of  this  immense 
country  be  developed  and  its  prosperity 
secured  ?  Mr.  Olmsted  furnishes  every 
possible  facility  for  every  American 
citizen  to  determine  for  himself,  and 
certainly  every  American,  whether  he 
lives  at  the  North  or  the  South,  is  in- 
terested that  that  question  be  answered 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, religion,  and  a  good  political  econ- 
omy, which  last  is  never  separated  from 
the  other  two. 


•  A  Journey  through  Terns;  or,  A  Saddle  Trip  on  ike  Southwestern  Frontier :  toith  a 
Statistical  Appendix.  By  Fredxrick  Law  Olxstxd.  New  York :  Dix,  Edwarda  &  Co., 
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Mr.  Olmsted  profacos  his  Journey 
with  a  calm  and  ablo  letter  to  a  soQth- 
em  friend,  in  which,  from  the  industrial 
point  of  view,  ho  considers  the  general 
subject  of  froo  and  slave  labor.  We 
heartily  commend  this  letter  to  the  peru- 
sal of  every  thoughtful  man  in  the  coun- 
try ;  for  no  man  can  well  avoid  the  con- 
clusion at  which  the  author  arrives,  and 
which  is  emphasized  by  contemporary 
events,  that,  *'  any  further  extension  or 
annexation  of  slavery,  under  whatever 
pretense  or  covering  it  is  attempted, 
will  only  bo  effected  in  ^contemptuous 
defiance  of  the  people  of  the  Free 
States." 

The  Journey  commences  in  Balti- 
more, where  our  author  begins  to  feel 
that  he  is  in  another  region,  because — 

*'  Five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  after  wo 
wore  all  off  at  a  wave  of  hia  nand,  before  a 
Vir<;inia  gentleman  by  my  eido,  after  care- 
IcRfly  f^Qu^iug,  with  a  glance,  tho  effort 
iiei-essarv  to  reach  tho  hinged  ventilator  over 
Ihe  wiiufow  of  tho  sent  opposite  us,  spat 
through  it,  without  a  wink,  at  tho  sky.  Such 
a  fottt  in  New  England  wonld  havo  brought, 
down  tho  houpo.  Here  it  failod  to  excite  u 
thought  even  from  the  performer. 

"  Here  was  roFt  for  the  mind.  Scene,  tho 
South:  bound  West.  It  could  be  nowhere 
else.  Th<*  dramatis  nerson®  at  once  fell  into 
place,  'file  white  bauy  drawinj^  nourishment 
from  ii  black  mamma  on  tho  train ;  the  tobac- 
co wagons  at  the  stations  ;  the  postillion  driv- 
ing ;  tho  outeido  chimneys  and  open-centre 
hou>;oH  ;  tljo  long  stop  toward  noon  at  a  rail- 
way country  inn ;  tho  loating  nobles  of  poor 
whitoi'.  hanging  about  in  search  of  enjoyment, 
or  a  Htray  ghiHs  of  whinky,  or  an  emotion ; 
the  bln<'k  and  yellow  bovs,  nhy  of  baggage, 
but  on  the  alert  for  any  bit  of  a  lark  with  ono 
ftuolhtr;  tlio  buxom,  saucy,  slipshod  eirls 
within,  bursting  with  ftit  and  fun  from 
thilr  ilrfsnofl,  unable  to  contain  themselves 
ivcu  during  tho  rudo  ceremonies  of  dinner: 
:h(  bacon  and  sweot  potatoes  and  corn-bread 
tliat  made  tor  most  of^  tho  pa^sen^crs  the  8ub- 
stantials  of  that  meal ;  tho  open  kitchen  in  the 
ba<-k  ground,  and  the  unstudied  cqaality  of 
black  uud  white  that  visibly  reigned  there: 
nothing  of  thirt  was  now  a  surprise." 

Ilcrc  is  H  sketch  of  Cincinnaiit  in 
which  our  author  shows  his  natural 
riglit  to  tell  of  his  travels  by  showing 
how  well  he  can  do  it : 

"  There  is  a  prevalent  superstition  in  Cin- 
cinnati that  tho  hindcnnost  citisen  will  Hall 
int<»  the  clutches  of  tho  devil.  A  wholesale 
fenr  of  this  dire  fate,  secret  or  acknowledged 
with  more  or  less  candor,  actuates  the  whole 
population.  A  ceasclei»8  energy  pervades  the 
city  and  gives  its  tone  to  everythmg.  A  pro- 
found hurry  is  tho  marked  charactcristio  of 
the  place.  I  found  it  difficult  to  take  any  re- 
pine or  calm  rcfroohmcnt,  so  magnetic  is  tho 
air.  *  Now  then,  sir !'  cvcrj'Uiing  seems  to  say. 
Men  smoke  and  drink  like  locomotives  at  a 


rclay-honse.  They  seem  to  sleep  only  like 
tops,  with  brains  in  steady  whirl.  There  is  no 
pause  in  the  tumnltaoas  life  of  tlic  streets. 
The  only  quiet  thing  1  found  was  the  residence 
of  Hr.  Long^t'orth — a  delicious  bit  of  nunl 
verdure,  lying  not  for  from  the  heart  of  tbe 
town,  Hro  a  tender  locket  hcavine  on  a  black- 
smith's breast  What  more  neea  be  said  of 
Cincinnati  7  Bricks,  harry,  and  a  muddy 
roar  make  up  the  whole  impression." 

All  the  descriptions  of  life  and  char- 
acter, as  the  traveler  advances  toward 
tho  Mississippi,  are  full  of  humor  and 
sly  observation  and  entire  appreciation, 
lie  is  not  a  man  going  about  with  hiB 
ears  strained  to  hear  tho  crack  of  the 
slave- whip  or  tho  groan  of  the  yic- 
tim. 

**  As  we  lay  qniet  one  evening  in  the  foffi 
we  heard  and  listened  long  to  the  nappy  word 
less  song  of  the  negroes  gathered  at  tlre-Iight 
work,  probably  corn-hnsking,  on  some  neigh- 
boring plantation.  Tho  sound  had  all  tho  rfoh 
and  mellow  ring  of  pure  physical  contentment, 
and  did  one  good  to  hear  it.  Like  tho  night- 
ingale, the  performers  seemed  to  love  their 
own  song,  and  to  wait  for  its  far  off  echo.  It 
was  long  before  we  discovered  that  this  was 
artificial  and  came  in  response  from  the  next 
plantation.  No  doubt,  had  one  tho  tender  and 
ubiquitous  ear  of  a  fairy,  he  might  hear,  of  a 
fine  evening,  this  Idack  melody,  mingled  with 
the  wliippoorwills*  notes,  all  tho  way  from 
Carolina  to  Kansas,  resounding,  os  the  moon 
wont  up,  from  river  to  river." 

In  Nashville,  although  he  found  some 
residences  that  pleased  him,  he  says, 
quietly,  in  a  note  : 

"  The  mansions  of  palatial  magnitude  and 
P])londor,  mentioned  in  Lippincott's  late  Gas- 
ettcer,  wo  did  not  sec." 

And  so  our  author  and  his  companion 
gradually  make  their  way  to  the  groat 
Western  highway,  which  they  descend, 
and  ho  draws  a  most  lively  picture  of 
the  life  upon  the  steamer  and  upon  the 
shore,  wita  this  conclusion  : 

"  Who  wonld  not  rather  own  his  ton  oerea 
on  the  Hudson  than  the  two  hundred  or 
five  hundred  considered  of  equal  value  on  the 
Mississippi  7" 

At  Natchitoches,  the  travelers  boy 
their  horses,  and  complete  the  prepara- 
tions for  their  camp-life  in  Texas ;  and, 
when  all  was  ready,  set  forth  to  follow 
tho  old  Spanish  trail  from  Monterey, 
Chihuahua,  and  Sante  Fe,  to  the  states, 
as  far  as  the  liio  Grande.  The  reader 
will  find  the  most  copious  and  intelligi- 
ble directions  for  a  similar  trip.  At 
last  thev  found  themselves,  upon  *'  a  crisp 
December  morning,  fairly  en  route.*' 
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"  We  overtook,  several  timoa  in  tlio  courno 
of  oach  <1uy,  tho  slow  emigrant  trains,  for 
which  this  road,  tliou^h  loss  frequented  than 
years  ago,  \a  still  a  chief  thoroughfare.    Inex- 
orable destiny  it  scorns  that  dra;^  or  drives 
on,  always  Westward,  thcso  toil-worn  people. 
Several  families  were  frequently  movmjj  to- 
getlier,  coming   from   the   same  district,  or 
chanco  met  and  joined,  for  company,  on  tho 
lon;j  road  from  Alabama,  (-Seorgia,  or  the  Caro- 
linas.    Before  you  como  upon  them  you  hear, 
rinsrincT  through  tlio  woods,  tho  tierce  cries 
and  blowH  with  which  they  nrge  on  their 
jaded   cr.tlle.     Tlien  the  Blragglers   appear, 
lean  dogs  or  fainting  negroes,  ragged    and 
spiritli'ss.    An  old  granny,  hauling  on,  by  the 
hand,  a  wenk  boy — too  old  to  rido  and  too 
yonng  to  keep  up.   An  ol<l  man,  heavily  loaded, 
with  a  rifle.    Thi;u  the  white  covers  of  tlio  wag- 
ons, jerking  up  and  down  as  they  mount  over 
a  root  or  plunge  into  a  rut,  disappoariug,  one 
after  anotlter,  whore  the  road  descends.    Then 
the  active  and  cheery  prime  negroes,  not  yet 
exhausted,  with    a   joke  and    a  suggestion 
about  tobacco.    Then  tlie  black  pickaninnies, 
iitaring,  in  a  confused  heap,  out  at  tho  back 
of  the  wajfon,  more  and.  more  of  their  eyes  to 
be  made  out  among  the  itablo  legs  and  bedding 
as  you  get  near ;  behind  them,  further  in,  tho 
old  pooplo  and  young  mothers,  whose  turn  it  Ls 
to  ride.    As  you  get  by,  the  white  mother  and 
babies,  and  the  tall,  frequently  ill-humored 
master,  on  horsebaek,  or  walking  with  his  gun, 
lifting  u])  tho  black  driver  and  uid  oxen.    As 
a  scout  abroad  is  a  brother,  or  an  intelligent 
Hlavo,  with  the  best  gun,  on  the  look-out  for  u 
deor  or  a  turkey.    Wo  passed  in  the  day  per- 
ha])s  one  hunilred  persons  attaclicil  to  thcdo 
tramH,  probably  au  unusual  number ;  but  the 
immigration  this  year  hod  boon  rctanled  and 
condensed  by  tho  fenr  of  yellow  fever,  tho  last 
case  of  which,  at  Natchitoches,  had  indee<l 
begun  only  the  night  before  our  arrival.    Our 
ohancos  of  danger    wero  considered  small, 
however,  as  the  hard  frost.s  hail  already  come. 
One  of  these  trains  was  mad(^  un  of  three  lan;o 
wajy^ons,  loaded  with  furniture,  babies,  and  m- 
yalids,  two  or  three  light  wagons,  and  a  gang 
of  twenty  ablo  tield-hand*.    Tliey  travel  ten 
or  fifteen  miles   a  day,  stopping   wherever 
Dight  overtakes  them.    The  masters  are  plain- 
ly dressed,  often  in  home-spun,  keeping  th(>ir 
oyos  about  them,  noticing  tno  soil,  f^ometimes 
making  a  remark  on  tho  crops  by  the  road- 
side; but,  generallT",  dogged,  Kurly,*and  silent. 
Tho  women  are  silent,  too,  fre(|ue:itly  walk- 
ing, to  relieve  tho  teams,  and  weary,  haggard, 
mud  bedraggled,  forlorn,    and  diHcousolato, 
jrothopoful  find  cnreful.    The  negroes,  mud- 
mcrusted.  wrapped  in  old  blankets  or  gunny- 
bags,  »utV«Ting  from  cold,  pl«»d  on,  aimloiii*, 
ho}>ele8d,  thoughtless,   more  indiirereut  than 
the  oxen  to  all  about  them." 

The  travolers  had  entered  tho  region 
of  "getting  along,"  which  our  author 
justly  calls  a  **  part  of  tlio  peculiar 
southern  and  southwoHtern  ays  tern." 
As  a  help  in  getting  along,  it  appears 
that  tho  revolver  is  a  favorito  instru- 
ment, and  wo  iiud : 

'*0f  the  Colt's  we  cannot  8|>eak  in  too  high 
terms.    Though  (subjected  lor  six  or  eight 


montha  to  rough  nsc,  exposed  to  damp  grau, 
and  to  all  tho  ordinary  neglects  and  accidents 
of  camp  travel,  not  once  old  a  ball  fail  to  an- 
swer the  finji^r.  Nothing  got  out  of  order, 
nothing  required  care;  not  once,  though  car- 
ried at  random,  in  coat-pocket  or  belt,  or  tied 
thumning  at  the  pommel,  was  there  an  acci- 
dental discharge.  In  short,  thoy  simply  gave 
us  perfect  satisfaction — being  all  they  claimed 
to  DC.  Before  taking  them  from  home,  wo 
gave  them  a  trial  alongside  every  rival  we 
could  hear  of^  and  we  had  with  us  an  unpa- 
tented imitation,  but  for  practical  purposes 
one  Colt  we  found  worth  a  dozen  of  lul  others. 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  every  old  hunter  and 
ranger  we  met.  There  aro  probably  in  Texas 
about  as  many  scvolvers  as  mala  adults,  and 
I  doubt  if  there  aro  one  hundred  in  tho  state 
of  any  other  make.  For  oun^elves,  as  I  said, 
we  found  them  perfect.  After  a  littlo  practice, 
we  could  ver>'  surely  chop  off  a  snake's  bead 
from  tho  snddlo  at  any  reasonable  distance, 
and,  across  a  fixed  rest,  could  liit  an  object  of 
the  size  of  a  man  at  ordinary  rifle  rang^e.  One 
of  our  pistols  was  one  day  submerged  in  a  bog 
for  some  minutes,  but  on  trial,  though  drip- 
ping wet,  not  a  single  barrel  miss^  fire.  A 
border  weapon,  so  reliable  in  every  scnso, 
would  give  brute  courage  to  even  a  dyspeptic 
tailor." 

They  wero  now  in  Texas,  a  region, 
like  tho  city  of  Now  York  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  which  every  man  looks  out 
for  his  own  nock,  but  having  this  ad- 
vantage over  New  York,  that  every  man 
is  expected  to  do  so.  There  are  other 
advantages  over  tho  metropolis,  as  the 
following  figures  show,  illustrating  the 
expense  of  camping  in  Texas : 

"Tho  following  U  a  note  of  oxprnsps  dur- 
ing twenty-four  hours.    It  will  give  a  concise 
idea  of  our  fare. 
1  bbl.  corn  (in  the  husk),     .        .      |l  00 
12  bundlcrfi  corn-fodder,  .        .        75 

Corn-bread,  ....  10 

Bacx»n, O.'i 

Kggs, 03 

Chocolate  (from  our  own  storcsj,    .       20 


$2  13 

Horse?,  41  cts.  each ;  Men,  12i  cts.  each. 

*'  The  chocolate  being  soon  exhausted,  and 
not  to  be  replaced,  and  eggs  being  a  rare 
luxury,  our  private  neecssarv  expenses  may 
be  put  down  at  five  cents  eacli  per  diem.    To 


"  Kctuming  with  our  com,  wo  overheard  tho 
fallowing  negro  conversation: 
'*  *  Wher'  you  gwine  to-morrow  ?' 
"  *  To —'s.^ 


'•  *  Ken  you  get  whisky  thcr  T' 
'*  *  Yes.' 


•"Good  rye  whisky?' 

" '  Yes.' 

"  *  What  do  thev  ask  for  it  7' 

" '  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  gallon.  I  don't 
want  no  whisky  dat  co^ts  loss  'n  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  gallon.  I'd  rather  hev  it  then  year 
common  rot-gut  fur  a  dime.  I  don't  want  to 
buy  no  whisky  fur  less  'n  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  gallon.' 
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" '  Well,  I  du.    I'd  like  it  was  a  picayuno  a 
(gallon,  I  would.' '' 


<  t» 


Compc'llod  to  unwilling  brevity  in  our 
extract-1,  wo  shuU  quote  incidents  and 
descriptions  that  characterize  the  ooua- 
try : 

"An  omi^^ant  party  from  A  labfima  pasted, 
having  fifty  noji^oca,  and  one  hundred  head  of 
cattio,  sheep,  etc.,  fcoing  to  the  Brazos,  to 
settle.  •  Oh,  my  God !  How  tired  I  am,'  I 
heard  nn  old  negro  woman  exelaim.  A  man 
of  powerful  frame  answered,  '  I  feel  like  aa 
tho'  I  couldn't  lift  my  legs  much  longer.'  Thia 
was  about  twelve  o'clock. 

**  Near  us,  within  sound,  were  two  negroes 
all  day  splitting  rails— Sunday  and  New 
Year's  day." 

"  At  evening  F.  rode  into  town  to  mail  our 
letters.  One  was  a  package  of  notes,  on  let- 
ter sheets,  in  a  large  envelope.  Wishing  to 
prei)ay  it,  he  asked,  *  What  is  the  postage  on 
thin,  sir  ?' 

"  •  I  low  many  sheets  are  there  T' 

♦' '  Oh,  twilve  or  fourteen.'  Tho  jiostmaster 
commenced  tearing  off  one  end  of  the  en- 
velope. 

*'  *  Stop.    Don't  open  it.' 

"  '  It'll  save  putting  it  in  a  way-hill.  I  sup- 
pose I've  no  right  to  charge  only  one  cent  ?' 

*' '  YcK,  three  cents  per  half  ounce.  It  muat 
be  wf-iirhed.' 

♦'  His  scales  were  *  broke  down,*  but  it  was 
finnlly  weighed  after  a  fai^hiun,  paid  roundly, 
und  put  in  a  bag.  unmarked. 

*•  On  lan<ling  on  th<'  west  side  of  the  Trini- 
ty, we  entered  a  rich  bottom,  even  in  winter, 
o't  an  almoi»t  tropical  aspect.  Tho  road  had 
been  cut  througli  a  cant-brake,  itself  a  sort 
of  ltrf»h<llgnng  grass.  Immense  trees,  of  a 
LH-fut  varictv  of  kinds,  interlaced  their 
branch*.  1?  and  reeled  with  their  own  rank 
growth.  Many  vines,  especially  huge  grapo- 
viius,  ran  hanging  ln>m  tree  to  tree,  addmg 
to  the  luxuriant  confusion.  Spani«h  moss 
cluiifr  thirk  everywhere,  supplymg  tho  shad- 
ows (if  a  winter  foliage. 

*'  'V\\x  H»  bottom  lands  bordering  tho  Trinity 
are  niiioni:  tho  ruhest  of  rich  Texas.  They 
arc  ii'»l  coM'^idorcd  equal,  in  degree  of  fatness, 
to  >..MiH'  jinrts  of  tho  Hrazos,  Coh>rado,  and 
(lunduhij)!'  bottoms,  but  are  thought  to  have 
(omj*  ii-ation  in  reliability  for  steady  crop- 
Y\uj:.  The  oj»en  coast  prairie  grazing  aistriets 
L.\tc:i.l  to  within  a  short  distance  of  where  we 
cr.)>»--.l.  Above  are  some  fine  planting conu- 
ti*-".  ttu'l  high  up,  in  tho  region  of  the  Forks 
of  the  Trinity,  arc  lands  equally  suitable  to 
cotton,  whra't,  and  corn,  which  wore  univers- 
ally (!<.x(-ribcd  to  us  a^^,  f«ir  southern  settlera, 
th"  rio-,t  'iromi^ini;  part  of  the  state. 

"  W'.'  ni'ido  our  camp  on  the  edge  of  tho 
bMtjiiui,  ami  for  safety  against  our  dirty  per- 
ei  (UtorH,  the  hogs,  pilthcd  our  tent  vtiikin 
ai:i.^''-  h";;  yard,  pulling  up  tho  bars  to  ex- 
clude th<  ni.  The  trees  within  had  been  spar- 
in^My  cut,  and  wo  oabily  found  tent-poles  and 
fuel  ut  hand." 


II 


SADDLE  AND  TEVT  LIFE. 


«( 


Our  day.V  rides  were  short,  usually  from 
twclv*'  to  twenty  miles  i>tily,  which  was  about 
th«-  coiinnoii  dtstance,  wc  found,  in  steady 
travel.  We  soon  reduced  tho  art  of  camping 
to  a  habit,  uud  learned  to  go  tlu'ough  the  mo- 


tions with  mechanical  precision,  and  the  least 
possible  fatigue. 

"  As  the  shadows  grow  long,  we  intimate  to 
one  another  that  it  is  time  to  be  choosing  « 
camp-ground,  and  near  the  first  house  at  whioh 
we  can  obtain  corn,  seloct  a  sheltered  spot, 
where  fuel  and  water  are  at  hand.  8adcUc« 
off  and  hampers — the  horses  are  left  free,  save 
Fanny,  who  is  tied  for  a  nucleus.  The  mule 
instantly  is  down,  and  reappears  with  his  four 
feet  in  the  air,  giving  lona  grunts  of  satisfao- 
tion.  A  tree,  overhanging  a  smootli  slope, 
is  taken  for  the  back-rope  of  the  tent,  the  ham- 
pers, saddles,  and  arms  placed  by  it.  The 
tent  is  unrolled  and  hoistc<i  to  tho  tree,  a  pole 
is  cut  for  its  other  end,  tho  long  tent-ropo  car- 
ried over  it  and  made  fast  to  a  bush  or  a  peff, 
and  when  tho  comers  are  pegged  out  by  the 
fiat  iron  pegs  attached,  our  night  quarters  are 
ready,  and  our  traps  already  under  it,  scoure 
from  dew.  One  of  us,  meanwhile,  has  ool- 
leottid  fuel  and  lighted  a  fire,  brought  water 
and  set  it  heating.  Then  there  is  a  joum^ 
for  com,  and  a  task  to  husk  it.  Tho  horsea 
are  caught  and  ofi'ered  their  supper,  each  on 
his  own  blanket,  as  maugor.  They  bite  U 
from  tho  the  car,  taking,  now  and  then,  os* 
pecially  the  mule,  some  of  tho  huKks,  as  sulad 
liy  this  time  it  is  nearly  dark,  and  wo  hastily 
collect  fuel  for  the  night,  tliinking,  rather 
dolefully,  what  we  may  have  for  supper.  If 
nothing  have  been  shot  or  bought,  there  is 
onlv  tho  hot  com-meal,  engaged  at  the  cabin 
with  the  com,  to  be  sent  for.  This  wo  discuss 
with  some  rancor  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then 
comes  a  ramble  out  into  tho  vaguo,  nominally 
for  logs  of  firewood,  but  partly  for  romaooe. 
A  httlo  wav  from  tho  firelight  glower  indis- 
tinct old  giants  all  about;  sticks  crack  under 
the  feet,  the  horses  start  and  peer  wildly,  with 
stretched  ears,  after  you ;  who  knows  what 
wild-eat,  wolf,  or  vagabond  nigger  may  be 
watching  to  spring  upon  you  if  you  go  further 
from  the  light.  Then,  leaning  upon  your 
elbow,  you  lounge  awhile  upon  tho  confines 
of  combustion^  toasting  your  various  fronts, 
and  never  getting  warmed  through.  Then  a 
candle  ana  a  book  or  pencil  in  the  tent,  hood- 
ed in  blankets.  Then  a  piling  on  of  logs  for  a 
parting  and  enduring  fire,  and  your  weary 
bonos.  covcAd  with  everything  available, 
stretch  themselves,  from  a  saddlebajj,  out 
towards  the  blaze,  and—the  chilly  daylight" 

*'  Late  in  tho  same  evening  we  reached  the 
town  of  Caldwell,  the  '  seat  of  juatico'  of 
Burleson  County.  Wo  wore  obliged  to  leave 
our  horses  in  a  stable,  made  up  of  a  roof,  in 
which  was  a  loft  for  the  storage  of  provender, 
set  upon  posts,  without  side-boarding,  so  that 
the  norther  met  with  no  obstruction.  It  was 
filled  with  horses,  and  ours  alone  were  blan- 
keted  for  the  night.  Tho  mangers  were  very 
shallow  and  narrow,  and  as  the  com  was  fed 
on  the  cob,  a  considerable  proporti(m  of  it  was 
thrown  out  bv  tho  horses  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
tach the  odible  portion.  Witli  laudable  econo- 
my, our  landlora  had  twent v-fivo  or  thirty  pi^ 
running  at  large  in  this  stable,  to  prevent  ihu 
overflow  from  Dein^  wasted. 

"  The  hotel  building  was  an  unusually  large 
and  fine  one ;  the  principal  room  hud  glass  wm- 
dows.  Several  panes  of  these  wore,  liowever, 
broken,  and  the  outside  door  could  not  bo 
closed  from  without ;  and,  when  clo>ed,  was 
generally  pried  open  with  a  p<icket-knifo  by 
those  who  wished  to  go  out.  A  great  part  or 
the  time  it  was  left  open.    Supper  was  served 
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in  another  mom,  in  which  there  was  no  fire, 
and  the  outside  door  was  left  open  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  the  servants  in  passing  to  and 
from  the  kitchen,  which,  as  nsaal  here  at  lar^ 
honses,  was  in  a  detached  bnilding.  Supper 
was,  however,  eaten  with  such  rapidity  that 
nothing  had  time  to  freeae  on  the  table. 

"  TXXAIf  C0NVERSATI05. 

"There  were  six  Texaus,  planters  and  herds- 
men, who  had  made  harbor  at  the  inn  for  the 
UMlher,  two  German  shon- keepers  and  a 
young  lawyer,  who  were  ooaraers,  besides 
our  party  of  three,  who  had  to  be  seated  be- 
fore the  fire  during  '  the  evening.'  Wo  kept 
coats  and  hats  on,  and  gained  as  much 
warmth,  from  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
we  drew  together,  as  j^ossible.  After  ascer- 
taining, by  a  not  at  all  impertinent  or  incon- 
siderate method  of  inquiry,  where  wo  were 
from,  which  way  we  were  going,  what  we 
thought  of  the  country,  what  wo  thought  of 
the  weather,  and  what  wero  the  capacities  and 
the  cost  of  our  firearms,  we  were  considered 
as  initiated  members  of  the  crowd,  and  *  the 
conversation  became  general.' 

"  One  of  the  gentlemen  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  *  this  new  mstrument.' 

***  What  instrument?' 

*•  *  This  grand,  boojer.' 

"  *  I  never  heard  of  it  before :  what  is  it  V 

*'  *  I  don't  know,  only  that.'  lie  pointed  to 
a  large  poster  on  tho  wall,  advertising  '  L. 
Oilbcrt's  celebrated  patent  Qrksd,  Boudoir, 
and  gquare  piano-Jortcs.'  I  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance as  a  caution  to  printers  in  the 
choice  of  words  for  the  use  of  their  emphatic 
type. 

**  *  Sam.  Houston  and  his  eccentricities 
formed  a  very  interesting  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. Nearly  every  person  present  had  seen 
the  woiiby  senator  in  some  ridiculous  and  not 
very  honorable  position,  and  there  was  much 
laughter  at  his  expense.  As  ho  seemed  to  be 
held  in  very  little  respect,  we  inquired  if  he 
were  not  popular  in  Texas.  He  had  many 
warm  old  friends,  they  said,  and  always  made 
himself  popular  with  now  acquaintances,  but 
tho  greater  part  of  the  old  fighting  Tcxans 
hated  and  despised  him.  ^ 

•*  ABOUT  NIGGERS. 

"  But  the  most  interesting  subject  to  North* 
emcrs  which  was  talked  of,  was  brought  up 
bv  two  gentlemen  speaking  of  the  house 
wliere  they  spent  the  previous  night.  'The 
man  made  a  white  boy,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old,  get  up  and  go  out  in  the  norther  for 
wood,  when  there  was  a  great,  strong  nigger 
fellow  lying  on  the  floor,  ooing  nothing.  God ! 
I  had  an  appetite  to  give  him  a  hundred,  right 
there.' 

"  '  Why.  vou  wouldn't  ^0  out  into  the  north- 
er, yourself;  would  you,  if  you  were  not  forced 
to  T'  inquired  one,  laughingly. 

" '  I  wouldn't  have  a  nigger  in  my  house  that 
I  was  afraid  to  set  to  work  at  anything  I  want- 
ed him  to  do  at  any  time.  They'd  hired  him 
out  to  go  to  a  now  ploc^o  next  Thursday,  and 
they  were  afraid  if  tney  didn't  treat  him  well, 
he'd  run  away.  If  I  couldn't  break  a  nigger 
of  running  away,  I  wouldn't  have  him  any 
how.' 

"  *  I  can  tell  you  how  you  can  break  a  nig- 
ger of  running  away,  certain,'  said  another. 
'There  was  an  old  fellow  I  used  to  know  in 
Georgia,  that  always  cured  his  so.    If  a  nigger 


ran  away,  when  he  oanght  him  he  would  Uod 
his  knee  over  a  log,  and  fasten  him  so  hm 
couldn't  stir ;  then  he'd  take  a  pair  of  pinchers 
and  pnll one  of  his  toenails  oat  by  the  roots ; 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  overrun  away  again,  he 
would  pull  out  two  of  them,  and  if  he  mn  awajr 
again  after  that,  he  told  them  he'd  pull  oat 
four  of  them,  and  so  on,  doubling  each  time. 
He  never  had  to  do  it  more  than  twice — it 
alwavs  cured  them.' 

**  One  of  the  company  then  said  that  he  was, 
at  the  present  time,  in  pursuit  of  a  negro.  He 
had  bought  him  of  a  connection  of  his  in  Mis- 
sissippi i  he  told  him  when  he  bought  him  that 
he  was  a  great  runaway.  He  had  run  away 
from  him  three  times,  and  always  when  they 
caught  him  he  was  trying  to  get  back  to  lUt- 
noU ;  that  was  the  reason  he  sold  him.  *  He 
offered  him  to  me  cheap,'  ho  continued, '  and 
I  bought  him  because  ne  was  a  first-rate  nig- 
ger, and  I  thought  perhajM  I  could  break  him 
of  running  away  by  bringing  him  down  to  this 
now  country.  I  expect  he's  making  for  Mexico, 
now.  I  am  a-most  sure  I  saw  his  tracks  on 
the  road  about  twelve  miles  back,  where  he 
was  acominf^  on  this  way.  Night  oefore  last 
I  engaged  with  a  man,  who's  got  some  first* 
rate  nigger  dogs,  to  meet  me  nero  to-night; 
but  I  suppose  the  cold  keeps  him  back.'  He 
then  asked  us  to  look  out  for  him  as  we  went 
on  west,  and  gave  us  a  minute  description  of 
him  that  we  might  recognize  him.  He  was  *  a 
real  black  nigger,'  and  carried  off  a  double- 
barreled  gun  with  him.  Another  man,  who 
was  going  on  by  another  road  westward,  offer- 
ed to  look  for  him  that  way,  and  to  advertise 
him.  Would  he  be  likely  to  defend  himself 
with  the  gun,  if  he  should  try  to  secure  him,  he 
asked.  Tho  owner  said  he  had  no  doubl  ho 
would.  Ho  was  as  humble  a  nigger  when  he 
was  at  work  as  ever  ho  had  seen ;  but  he  was 
a  mighty  resolute  nigger — there  was  no  man 
had  more  resolution.  '  Couldn't  I  induce  him 
to  let  me  take  the  gun,  by  pretending  I  wanted 
to  look  at  it,  or  something  7  I'd  talk  to  him 
simple ;  make  as  if  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ask 
him  about  the  road,  and  so  on,  and  finally  ask 
him  what  he  had  got  for  a  gun,  and  to  let  me 
look  at  it'  The  owner  didn  t  believe  he'd  let 
go  of  tho  gun ;  he  was  a  '  nigger  of  sense — as 
much  sense  as  a  white  man ;  he  was  not  one  of 
your  kinkey-headed  niggers.'  The  chances  of 
catching  him  wore  discussed.  Some  thought 
they  were  good,  and  some  that  the  owner 
might  almost  as  well  give  it  up,  he'd  got  such 
a  start  It  was  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
Mexican  frontier,  and  he'd  have  to  make  fires 
to  cook  the  game  he  would  kill,  and  could 
travel  only  at  night ;  but  then  every  nigger  or 
Mexican  be  could  find  would  help  liim,  and  if 
he  had  so  much  sense^  he'd  manage  to  find  out 
his  wav  pretty  straight,  and  yet  not  have 
white  h>lkB  see  him. 

'*  SHEEP  AND   PRICES. 

"We  had  observed  sheep  not  far  from  Cald- 
well, for  the  first  time.  They  were  in  a  largo 
flock  of  some  four  or  five  hundred,  overlooked 
by  a  black  boy  on  horseback,  attended  by 
two  hounds.  Wo  wero  told  that  tho  wool  from 
this  flock  had  been  sold  in  the  ueighburhood 
at  twenty  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  that 
the  flock  had  averagea  fonr  pounds  to  tho 
fleece. 

*'  There  had  boon  a  ^  hiring'  of  negroes  at 
the  County  House  the  week  before.  Eight  or 
ten  were  hired  out  at  from  $175  to  |^50  per 
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annxiin — ^the  hirer  contracting  to  feed  them 
well  and  to  provide  two  Bubstantial  euita  of 
clothing  and  shoes. 

♦*  The  price  of  beef  at  Caldwell  was  two 
cents  per  pound ;  pork,  five  cents ;  corn-fed 
ditto,  six  cents. 

*'  MANNERS  AND   THE  WEATHER. 

"  We  slept  in  a  large  upper  room,  in  a  com- 

Eany  of  five,  with  a  broken  window  at  the 
ead  of  our  bed,  and  another  at  our  side, 
offering  a  short  cut  to  the  norther  across  onr 
heads- 

"  We  were  greatly  amused  to  see  one  of  our 
bed-room  companions  gravely  spit  in  the 
candle  before  jumping  into  bed,  exclaiming  to 
some  one  who  made  a  remark,  that  he  always 
did  so,  it  gave  him  time  to  see  what  he  w&s 
about  before  it  went  out. 

*'  The  next  morning  tho  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  sleet,  and  tho  gale  still  continued 
(a  pretty  steady  close-reefing  breeze)  during 
the  day. 

"Wo  wished  to  have  a  horse  shod.  The 
blacksmith,  who  was  a  white  man,  we  found 
in  his  shop,  cleaning  a  fowling-piece.     It  was 

too  d d  cold  to  work,  ho  said,  and  he  was 

going  to  shoot  some  geese  ;  he,  at  length,  at 
our  urgent  request,  consented  to  earn  a  dol- 
lar ;  but,  after  getting  on  hia  apron,  he  found 
that  we  had  lost  a  shoe,  and  took  it  off  again, 

refusing  to  make  a  shoe  while   this   d d 

norther  lasted,  for  any  man.  As  he  had  no 
shoes  ready  made,  he  absolutely  turned  us 
out  of  tho  shop,  and  obliged  us  to  go  seventy- 
five  miles  further,  a  great  part  of  the  way 
over  a  pebbly  road,  by  which  the  beast  lost 
three  shoes  before  he  could  be  shod. 

"This  respect  for  the  norther  is  by  no 
means  singular  here.  The  publication  of  the 
week's  newspaper  in  Bastrop  was  interrupted 
by  tbe  norther,  the  editor  mentioning,  as  a 
Buffieiont  reason  for  the  in*egularity,  the  fact 
that  his  printing-oflice  was  m  tho  north  pwt 
of  the  house. 

"  We  continued  our  journey  during  tlie  day, 
in  spite  of  tho  increased  chilliness  of  the  air, 
occasioned  by  the  icy  surface  with  which  tho 
sleet  of  the  night  had  clothed  the  prairies, 
without  any  discomfort,  until  we  were  obliged 
again  to  enter  one  of  thoeo  prairie  houses. 
During  the  next  night  it  fell  calm,  and  tho 
cold,  as  measured  by  the  contraction  of  tho 
mercury,  was  greater  than  at  any  time  before. 
But  the'  sun  rose  clear  the  next  day,  and,  by 
noon,  the  weather  was  mild  and  agreeable  as 
in  tho  fairest  October  day  in  New  York. 

"During  tho  continuance  of  tho  norther, 
the  sky  was  constantly  covered  with  dense 
erav  clouds,  the  wind  varied  from  N.N.E.  to 
N.W.,  and  was  also  of  variable  force.  Our 
thermometrical  observations  were  as  follow : 

67  deg 
•         •         •      00 

47   " 

•    42   " 

40    ^» 

CiK      tt 
•  •  •        <*>v 

"  It  continued  at  about  this  point  daring 
the  following  two  days,  when  it  fell  (Jan.  8th, 
7.30  a.m.)  toSl**. 

"  We  visited,  several  times,  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature in  session,  and  have  seldom  been  more 
impressed  with  respect  for  the  working  of 
Democratic  institutions. 

"  I  have  seen  several  similar  bodies  at  the 
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"  6       " 

"   6th,    7.30  a.m. 


North—  the  Federal  Congresd,  and  the  Par- 
liament  of  Great  Britain,  in  both  its  branchea. 
on  occasions  of  great  moment — but  none  oT 
them  commanded  my  involuntary  respect,  for 
their  simple  manly  dignity  and  truslworthl* 
ness  for  the  duties  that  engaged  them,  mor^e 
than  the  General  Assembly  of  Texas.  There 
was  honest  eloquence  displayed  at  every  op- 
portunity for  its  use,  and  business  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  rapidity,  but  with  complete 
parliamentary  regularity,  and  all  desirable 
gentlemanly  decorum.  One  gentleman,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  attempted  to  address  tho 
house  (but  that  happens  elsewhere),  and  he 
was  quietly  persuaded  to  retire." 

"Tnis  gentleman  had  thii*ty  or  forty  ne- 
groes, and  two  legitimate  sons.  One  was  an 
idle  young  man.  The  other  was  already,  at 
eight  years  old,  a  swearing,  tobacco-chewing 
young  bully  and  ruffian.  We  heard  him 
whipping  his  puppy  behind  the  house,  and 
swearing  between  tie  blows,  his  father  and 
mother  being  at  hand.  His  tone  was  an  evi- 
dent imitation  of  his  father's  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  slaves. 

"•I've  got  an  account  to  settle  with  yon; 
I've  let  you  go  about  long  enough ;  I'll  teach 
you  who's  your  master;  there,  go  now,  God 
damn  you,  but  I  haven't  got  through  with  you 
yet' 

"  '  You  stop  that  cursing,'  said  his  father,  at 
length,  •  it  isn't  right  for  little  boys  to  curse.* 

" '  What  do  ycni  do  when  you  get  mad  V 
replied  the  boy ;  '  reckon  you  cuss  some ;  so 
now  you'd  better  shut  up.' 

We  repeatedly  heard  men  curse  white  wo- 
men ana  children  in  this  style,  without  tho 
least  provocation." 

"  In  the  whole  journey  through  Eastern 
Texas,  wo  did  not  see  one  of  the  inhabitants 
look  into  a  newspaper  or  a  book,  although  we 
spent  days  in  houses  where  men  were  loung- 
ing about  the  fire  without  occupation.  One 
evening  I  took  up  a  paper  which  had  been 
lying  unopened  upon  the  table  of  the  inn 
where  we  were  staying,  and  smiled  to  see  how 
painfully  news  items  dribbled  into  the  Texas 
country  papers,  the  loss  of  the  tugboat 
*  Ajax,  which  occurred  before  we  left  New 
York,  being  here  just  given  as  the  loss  of  the 
'splendid  steamer  Ocax.' 

"  A  man  who  sat  near  said — 

"  '  Reckon  you  ve  read  a  good  deal,  hain't 
you?' 

"  '  Oh,  yes ;  why  ?' 

"  *  Reckoned  vou  had.' 

"'Why?'       * 

" '  You  look  as  though  you  liked  to  read. 
Well,  it's  a  good  thing.  S'poso  you  take  a 
pleasure  in  reading,  don't  you  V 

"  '  That  depends,  of  course,  on  what  I  have 
to  read.  I  suppose  everj^'body  likes  to  read 
when  they  find  anything  interesting  to  them, 
don't  they  ?' 

"  '  No ;  it's  damn  tiresome  to  some  folks,  I 
reckon,  any  how,  'less  you've  got  the  habit  of 
it.  Well,  It's  a  good  thing;  you  can  pasii 
away  your  time  so.' " 

These  extracts,  selected  almost  from 
successive  pages,  have  the  value  of 
Teniers*s  pictures.  They  are  elaborate 
interiors,  full  of  characteristic  life,  and 
pregnant  with  proof  of  the  general  state 
of  the  people.  Texas,  in  fact,  is  not 
civilized.     Deoency  is  forgotten ;  cook- 
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iDg  is  unknown  ;  tbe  inhabitant  regards 
washing  with  the  amused  surprise  of  the 
Frenchman  over  a  wash-stand  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  ;  **  what  is  that  ma- 
chine ?"  Life  is  supported  upon  heavy 
corn-cake  and  fried  •  fat.  Doors  are 
luxuries;  windows  are  superfluities; 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  attention  to 
one's  own  business  were  never  heard  of. 
The  whole  of  Eastern  Texas,  as  our 
traveler  saw  it,  is  a  beautiful  region 
possessed  by  a  few  shiftless  and  igno- 
rant squatters.  Of  course  he  makes  no 
such  general  assertion  as  this.  Nothing 
is  more  agreeable  in  Mr.  Olmsted's 
book  than  his  total  freedom  from  sweep- 
ing assertions  of  all  kinds.  He  makes 
nothing  a  rule.  The  facts  tell  them- 
selves and  draw  their  own  moral ;  and, 
in  concluding  the  first  division  of  his 
work,  upon  Eastern  Texas,  he  says 
only : 

"  Tlie  reader  who  has  not  hcen  there  may 
think  our  Rocial  experienco  of  this  part  of  tho 
state  peculiar  and  exceptional.  I  can  only  Hay 
that  we  traveled  on  an  average  not  more  than 
fourteen  miles  a  day,  and  so  must  have  stop- 
ped at  almost  every  tenth  or  fifteenth  house 
ou  tho  chief  emigrant  and  mail-road  of  tho 
state.  I  have  piven  our  impressions  as  wo 
received  them,  and  tho  only  advantage  tliev 
now  have  over  his  own,  is  in  the  strenf^th 
which  the  reiteration  of  day  after  day  gives 
over  that  of  page  after  page.  Had  we  entered 
Texas  by  the  sea,  stopped  at  the  chief  towns 
and  the  frequented  hotels,  traveled  by  public 
conveyances,  and  delivered  letters  to  promi- 
nent and  hoBpituble  individuals,  upon  rich  old 
coast  plaiitatiouM,  our  notes  of  tho  East  might 
have  had,  perhaps,  a  more  rosy  tone." 

But  it  is  the  people  of  a  country,  and 
not  **  prominent  and  hospitable  indivi- 
duals upon  rich  old  coast  plantations" 
who  determine  its  character  and  pros- 
pects. 

In  Western  Texas,  tho  most  interest- 
ing matters  of  observation  are  the  Ger- 
man settlements.  Before  this  of  Mr. 
Olmsted's,  we  had  no  adequate  account 
of  their  condition,  history,  and  pros- 
pects.    Here  is  his  first  impression  : 

"Tho  first  German  eottlera  wo  saw,  we 
know  at  once.  They  lived  in  little  log  caliins, 
and  had  inolosures  of  ten  acres  of  land  about 
them.  Tho  cabins  were  very  simple  and 
cheap  habitations;  but  there  were  many 
little  conveniences  about  them,  and  a  care 
to  secure  comfort  in  small  ways  evident, 
that  was  very  agreeable  to  notice.  So,  also, 
ttie  greater  varii-ty  of  the  crops  which  had 
been  grown  upon  their  allotments,  and  the 
more  clean  ana  compkto  tillage  they  had  re- 
ceived, contrasted  favorably  with  the  patches 
of  com  stubble,  overgrown  with  crab  gross, 
which  are  usuallv  the  (»nlv  ganlens  to  be  seen 
adjoining  the  cabins  of  ibe  poor  whites  aud 


slaves.  The  people  themselves  were  also  to 
bo  seen,  men,  women,  and  children,  busy  at 
some  work,  and  yet  not  so  busy  but  that 
they  could  give  a  pleasant  and  respectful 
greeting  to  the  passing  traveler. 

"  A  few  miles  further  on,  we  passed  several 
much  more  comfortable  houses,  boarded  over, 
and  a  good  deal  like  the  smaller  class  of  farm- 
houses in  New  England,  but  some  of  them 
having  exterior  plasrer-work,or  brick,  laid  up 
between  tho  tin\uer8,  instead  of  boards  nailed 
over  them.  About  these  were  larger  inclos- 
ures,  from  which  extensive  crops  of  com  had 
been  taken ;  and  it  caused  us  a  sensation  tosee 
a  number  of  pai'allelograms  of  cottow — frsb- 
LABOR  coTTos.  Thcso  wcrc  not  often  of  more 
than  an  acre  in  extent.  Most  of  them  looked 
as  if  thev  had  boon  judiciously  cultivated,  and 
had  yielded  a  fine  crop,  differing,  however, 
from  that  we  had  noticed  on  the  plantations 
the  day  before,  in  this  circumstance — ^tha 
picking  hod  been  entirely  completed,  and  that 
with  care  and  exactness,  so  that  none  of  the 
cotton  which  the  labor  of  cultivation  had  pro- 
duced had  been  left  to  waste.  The  cotton- 
stalks  stood  rather  more  closely,  and  were  of 
less  extraordinary  size,  but  much  more  even 
or  regular  in  their  growth  than  on  tho  planta* 
tions." 

This  is  the  key-noto  of  all  his  subse- 
quent observation.  In  the  very  first 
house  ho  enters,  ho  finds  neatness,  com- 
fort ,  thrift.  Tho  fried  fat  and  heavy, 
sour  corn- cake  are  omitted  for  a  season. 

"I  never  in  my  life,  except,  perhaps,  in 
awakening  from  a  dream,  met  with  such  a 
sudden  and  complete  transfer  of  ussociationa. 
Instead  of  hjose  boarded  or  hewn  log  walla, 
with  crevice=»  stuffed  with  rags  or  daubed  with 
mortar,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  toseo 
during  the  last  month,  on  staving  in  a  door, 
where  wo  have  found  any  to  open ;  instoad, 
even,  of  four  bare,  cheerless  sides  of  white- 
washed plaster,  which  we  have  found  twice 
or  thrice  only  in  a  more  aristocratic  American 
residence,  we  were — in  short,  we  were  in  Ger- 
many." 

The  secret  of  this  he  considers  to  lio 
in  "careful  and  thorough  working.'* 
We  have  a  vivid  and  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  quaint  old  town  of  San 
Antonio,  with  copious  details  of  the 
Mexicans  in  Texas,  the  number  of 
whom,  by  the  best  reports,  Mr.  Olm- 
sted estimates  at  25,000,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  whom  to  tho  slaves,  with 
whom  they  affiliate,  is  distresjsing  to  all 
lovers  of  the  slave  system.  There  are 
delightful  accounts  of  tiie  German  emi- 
gration and  settlement,  with  curious,  ela- 
borate, and  interesting  statistics,  all  of 
which  we  cannot  illustrate  by  further 
quotation.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  part  of 
tho  intelligence  and  skill,  if  not  the  capi- 
tal, of  the  country  is  among  the  Germans ; 
and  the  conclusions  of  our  author  are 
fully  supported  by  the  facts  ho  cites. 
But  all  the  time  they  were  camping  and 
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picnioking,   with     such    incidents    as 

this : 

"  *  Mornin',  j^cntlcmcn,'  said  the  white  man. 

" '  Go(mI  mominji^,  sir.' 

"'Trnvlin?' 


if  t 


Yes.' 


"  '  Wrll.  I  pwaar  jrou  como  near  not  travlin' 
much  further,  lost  night.' 

"'  How  so?' 

**  *  Well,  you  80«,  I've  lost  my  horsw  since 
a  week  afro*,  and  bein'  as  how  a  new  setUer,  I 
rouliln't  vorv  well  afford  to  do  without  'em. 
Lati*  last  ni;:ht.  I  hcord  bells  around,  so  I  went 
and  roused  out  two  of  my  nifffj^ers,  and  told 
'em  to  see  if  that  wan't  onr  horses  ranp^innf 
back  apftin.  Well,  they  went  out,  and  by-and- 
by  cam<'  back  ahniffhtv  skerred,  a  say  in*  they'd 
follcred  'em  bv  the  Dells  over  the  hills  this  way, 
and  had  come  into  a  Mexican  camp  before  they 
know  it.  Well,  I  knew  as  no  honest  Mexicans 
could  have  any  pjood  businens  over  here,  and 
I  junt  put  on  my  boots,  and  told  'em  to  call 
tho  rest,  and  get  the  doj^s,  and  I  got  the  f^nSy 
and  we  Pct  out  to  pee  who  ye  was.  80  when 
wo  gnt  hero,  I  kinder  scooted  roun'  to  see  what 
I  could,  mill  I  tell  you  I  didn't  like  the  looks 
o'  ye.  I  told  part  of  'em  to  go  down  the  roatl 
round  the  hill,  and  I  went  up  with  the  rest  that 
way,  an<l  when  wo  got  covered  up  with  tho 
liill  we  mudo  a  fire  and  lay  round  till  daylight, 
keepin'  wntch  of  ye.  Tell  ye  what,  if  yo'd 
bu<l;j:ed  much,  you'd  have  got  some  buck- 
^hot  in  your  Btoniochs,  you  may  bet  on  that 
Them'H  likely  animals  you've  got  there.' 

"  '  Vei«,  HJr' 

*' '  Well,  111  go  'long.  Han't  seen  a  pair  of 
gray  h<»r8eiii,  have  ve,  with  a  bay  mare  with 
•em'?' 

"  Moral  M'or  prairie  trnvelcrp) :  Never  mmd 
what  8  fatiiring,  lie  quiet  in  your  blankets." 

Six  months  of  such  wandering,  and 
then  llio  *•  flavor  of  bacon  and  corn 
was  washed  out  in  the  cheer  of  the  St. 
Charles.-'  at  Xcw  Orleans. 

Mr.  Olmsted  devotes  two  final  chap- 
ters to  a  general  Rurvey  of  the  position 
and  jnospeets  of  the  state.  Of  the 
original  acquisition,  he  says :  "  We  saw 
tho  lan<l  lying  idle;  we  took  it.  This, 
to  ctlier  nations,  is  all  wo  can  saj. 
Whieh  one  of  them  can  cast  the  first 
<(one  ?"'  To  tliis,  of  course,  we  can  re- 
j>ly.  tliat  it  d«>es  not  follow  we  ought 
uot  to  be  stoned.  lie  thinks,  also,  there 
was  no  *'  deliberate  and  treacherous  plot 
for  the  conquest  of  Texas."  but  that  the 
acquisition  was  rather  the  result  of  a 
free  light  than  a  plot.  But,  however 
ac(piired,  the  state  of  Texas  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  debatable  ground, 
upon  whioh  our  great  national  question 
of  labor  will  be  practically  discussed. 
The  general  result  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  ob- 
servation, up(m  this  subject,  as  we  are 
sure  it  will  be  of  his  descriptions  in  all 
candid  minds,  is  thus  stated  by  him: 

"  I  know  of  no  other  i=not  in  a  Southern  ttnto 
where  white  agricultural  laborers  can  be  hired, 


than  the  German  neighborhoods  of  Texas ;  in 
fact,  no  other  spot  whore  the  relative  advaa* 
tagcs  of  white  or  slave- labor  can  be  even  di» 
cussed  in  peace.  From  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  Southern  agriculture,  we  had  become 
convinced  that  plave-Iabor  ia  everywhere  niv 
eoonomioal  and  cruel,  and,  to  a  man  of  North- 
cm  habits,  to  the  last  degree,  an  irritating 
annoyance,  which,  when  choosing  for  a  life- 
time, he  should  not  voluntarily  mflict  upon 
himself." 

The  Germans,  who  are  in  general  the 
present  representatives  of  the  free-labor 
system,  number  35,000.  They  have  lit- 
tle association  with  the  Americans  ex- 
cept for  trade  ;  but,  of  course,  there  are 
two  rival  influences  at  work  among  them 
— that  of  freedom  and  that  of  slavery; 
and  Mr.  Olmsted  tells  a  capital  story  of 
tho  heroism  of  Dr.  Douai,  a  German 
anti-slavery  editor: 

"  While  at  work  at  his  press  one  morning* 
ho  was  interrupted  by  a  knock,  which  intro- 
duced a  six  foot  citizen  of  the  region,  holding 
in  bin  han<l  a  heavy  stick,  and  accompanied 
by  a  friend. 

"  *  Are  yon  tho  editor  of  this  Gorman  news- 
paper?' ho  asked. 

"  ♦  Yes,  sir.' 

*•  *  You're  an  abolitionist,  are  you  V 

"  ♦  Y(w,  sir.' 

"  Theu  camo  a  pause,  after  which  the  in- 
quiry— 

"  'What  do  you  moan  by  an  abolitionist?' 

"  The  editor  very  briefly  explaine<l. 

"  Another  pause  followed,  after  which  the 
citizen  nnnouuced  that  ho  would  consult  with 
his  friend  a  moment  outuide.  Ho  shortly  re- 
enterwl,  saying : 

** '  Well,  sir,  we've  concluded  that  you  are 
a  God  dnmu'd  aboiitiimlst,  and  that  such  a 
scoundrel  nn  you  are  ought  to  be  thrashed  out 
of  tho  town.' 

"  '  Very  well,  sir.    Try  it.' 

"A  third  pau.so  ensued,  to  terminate  which, 
tlie  edilur  open^nl  the  door,  whereupon  tho  in- 
dividuals walked  out. 

"  The  *  abolitionism'  of  the  editor  was,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  (»f  a  very  mild  type,  e«>nfined  to  the 
belief— until  lately  universal  at  tho  South — 
that  slavery  was  an  evil ;  he  being  by  no 
means  ready  to  pnmose  any  practical  meas- 
ures for  its  removal  Nor  did  any  Oermaii 
with  whom  wo  conversed  during  our  Journey, 
so  far  a.H  I  recollect,  go  beyond  this  not  very 
treasonable  idea  in  actual  politics." 

The  experience  of  the  German  free- 
labor  applied  to  the  cotton  culture,  satis* 
fies  Mr.  Olmsted  that  it  is  just  as  yalu- 
able  and  effective  as  slave-labor.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  chief  result  of  his  Texan 
observation;  and  this  becomes  a  very 
important  practical  consideration  when 
it  is  remembered  that  tho  population  of 
Western  Texas  is  now  estimated  at 
93,000,  divided  roughly  thus:  Ameri- 
cans. 30.000 ;  Germans.*25,000 ;  negroci^ 
23,000;  Mexicans.  10,000;  the  number 
of  actual  slaveholders,  about  700. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  glorious  country, 
scarcely  settled,  and,  so  far  as  settled, 
yielding  its  most  valuable  crop  most 
profitably  to  free  labor,  with  a  mixed 
population  already  in  possession,  of 
whom  somewhat  less  than  a  third  are 
naturally  opposed  to  slavery,  and  about 
a  fifth  (the  Mexicans),  whose  native 
country  is  the  neighboring  state,  frater- 
nize with  the  slave.  AVo  have  risen 
from  the  book  which  so  admirably  treats 
every  aspect  of  the  subject,  with  re- 
newed hope  for  the  future  of  Texas, 
and  of  the  Union  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
It  is  a  country  well  worth  fighting  for, 
with  pen,  and  tongue,  and  sword.  Wo 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  Mr.  Olm- 
sted's work  a  national  benefit.  In  spirit, 
and  scope,  and  treatment,  it  is  broad, 
and  calm,  and  wise,  beyond  the  usual 
wisdom  of  the  years  that  can  support 
such  a  journey  with  unquailing  energy 
and  untiring  enthusiasm.  "We  look  for- 
ward with  the  greatest  interest  to  his 
subsequent  volumes,  as  invaluable  con- 


tributions to  our  public  resources  of  in- 
telligence upon  the  subjects  most  importr 
ant  to  every  American;  and  respond 
heartily  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  takes 
leave  of  Texas : 

"  For  a  traveler  who  baa  lately  ridden  oyer 
tho  field,  it  is  not  easy  to  oxpross  regret  for  the 
eimple  fact  that  tho  fates  have  ordered  each  an 
addition  to  our  national  estate,  though  he  may 
believe  it  dearly  purchased,  if  it  serve  to  do- 
lay  for  a  Hinglo  year  our  ultimate  riddance  of 
tlie  curse  of  slavery.  Sinco  an  English  plow 
first  broke  the  virgin  sward  of  the  sea-slope  of 
Virginia,  Saxons  havo  not  entered  on  so  mag- 
nificent a  domain.  Many  times,  while  making 
these  notes,  I  have  stopped  to  seek  a  suporla* 
tive  equal  to  some  inaividual  feature  of  tho 
scenery  to  bo  described,  and  one  is  more  than 
ever  wanting  to  apply  to  tho  country  as  a 
whole.  With  a  front  on  tho  highway  of  the 
world,  tho  high  central  deserts  of  the  conti- 
nent behind,  a  gentle  slope  stretching  between, 
of  soil  unmatched  in  any  known  equal  area, 
and  a  climate  tempered  for  either  work  or 
balmy  enjoyment,  Texas  has  an  Arc^idian  pre- 
eminence of  position  among  our  states,  and 
an  opulent  future  before  hor^  that  only  wan- 
ton mismanagement  can  forfeit." 
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AFTER  ^ve  years  of  restless  wander- 
ing up  and  down  tho  earth,  gather- 
ing no  moss,  trying  every  soil  and 
taking  root  in  none,  a  scandalously  un- 
productive man,  of  no  use  to  myself  or 
my  fellows,  bound  to  them  by  no  tics 
of  common  sympathy  or  service,  I  found 
myself  homo  again,  where  there  was  no 
home.  My  father's  house  had  no  place 
for  mo  ;  my  father  repudiated  and  ignor- 
ed me ;  my  mother's  children  turned 
their  faces  from  me.  My  old  friends 
passed  by  on  the  other  side,  and  looked 
at  me  askance,  astonished  at  tho  seem- 
ing bravado  which  could  permit  mo  to 
thrust  myself  in  their  way,  or  stand 
where  they  might  meet  me.  Intem- 
perate, possessed  of  a  devil  of  drink — 
thirst,  eternal  thirst,  from  my  rising 
up  to  my  lying  down — mad,  irresponsi- 
ble to  God  or  man — never  premeditat- 
ing, never  foreseeing  the  result  of  any 
word  I  might  utter,  any  deed  I  might 
commit — liable  at  any  time  to  say  or  do 
that  which  would  involve  me  and  others 
in  a  common  ruin — I  rushed  madly 
along  through  life,  like  a  mad  ox  in  a 
crowded  street,  only  by  some  strange 
providence  seeming  mercifully  to  avoid 


the  crash  which  all  expected.  My  re- 
sources of  an  almost  desperate  charac- 
ter— precturious,  wholly  accidental,  de- 
rived, at  the  moment,  from  the  placo 
where  I  might  hai>pen  to  be — my  pow- 
ers, by  a  sort  of  convulsive  struggle, 
exercised  to  procure  the  absolute  require- 
ments of  the  moment,  the  necessities  of 
food,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  no  more — 
making  no  provision  for  the  future,  hop- 
ing nothing  from  tlie  next  day,  and 
caring  as  little  what  evil  thing  the  next 
day  might  bring  forth — I  found  myself 
alone  in  New  York — truly,  in  its  most 
actual  and  painful  sense,  alono. 

My  family  had  agreed  not  to  pronounce 
my  name  among  them.  A  largo  and  in- 
fluential circle  of  friends,  who  had  once 
hoped  for  at  least  good  things  of  me, 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  shook 
their  heads,  kindly  content  to  give  mo 
up,  only  thinking  I  should  he  grateful 
that  they  did  no  more.  Educated  iu  a 
profession  which  reqt^res  the  exercise 
of  the  coolest  sagacity  in  emergencies, 
and  at  all  times  well-hraced  nerves  and 
a  Kteady  head  and  hand,  I  had  been 
compelled  to  throw  away  that  resource 
— too  glad  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
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avoid  the  constantly  reoorring  risk  of 
sacriiicinp^  human  lifo  in  tho  devilish 
mania,  which  so  often  possessed  mo, 
that  I  dreaded  even  the  sight  of  the 
operating  knife,  and  turned  away  from 
the  possibility  of  my  services  being 
required,  as  from  the  chance  of  commit- 
ting some  droadful  crime.  Still,  always 
strangely  believing,  even  in  my  maddest 
moments,  that  I  should  not  die  soon — still, 
always  possessed  of  invincible  faith  in 
some  mysterious  power  that  would  surely 
be  exerted,  in  good  time,  in  my  behalf — 
still  convinced  through  all  my  being 
that  I  should  not  die  until  I  had  redeem- 
ed myself — even  looking  death,  starv- 
ation, ])risons,  and  self-destruction 
straight  in  the  face  from  moment  to 
moment,  yet  never  fearing  either:  a 
feeling  which  was  so  entirely  supersti- 
tious that  it  hung  about  me  like  an  at- 
mosphere, and  accompanied  me  like  an 
angel;  that  became  an  essence,  an  aro- 
ma, which  I  was  continually  breathing, 
of  which  I  was  always  sensible,  which 
I  took  with  mo  into  all  places  and  all 
companies — tho  sufficing  sense  of  a  su- 
pernatural protection.  I  never  ceased 
to  believe  that  1  should  one  day,  by 
its  help,  conquer  myself,  and  assert  my 
manhood.  This  was  no  operation  of 
reason.  It  was  superstition — it  was 
fatalism — it  was  even  spiritualism,  if 
vou  choose  to  call  it  so.  It  may  have 
been,  for  aught  I  know  (and,  without 
any  ti^ulency  to  spiritualistic  notions,  I 
am  content  to  believe  it  was),  the  actual 
presence  and  attendance,  always,  of  some 
one  who  had  loved  mo,  and  was  now 
dead.  1  hhould  be  happy  to  believe  that 
it  was  my  mother.  But  there  it  ever  was  ; 
and  I  never  saw  the  moment,  however 
ho[)eless,  however  mad,  however  lost, 
when  that  feeling  was  not  at  hand,  com- 
ing; to  succor,  to  save  me.  It  was  that 
wiiieh  kept  my  hands  from  my  throat ; 
it  was  that  which  enabled  mo  to  look 
bravely  in  the  face  the  men  and  women 
who  were  overwhelming  me  with  indig- 
nant reproaches. 

*'  Wait  a  Utile;  wait  a  little  :'' 

That  was  my  cry  from  morning  till 
night,  to  myself,  and  to  all  I  could  got 
to  listen  to  mo. 

Such  a  man  was  I,  when,  one  evening, 
I  set  out  about  dusk  to  loaf — that  is  tho 
word — to  kill  time,  to  run  amok  down 
the  narrow  lane  of  a  day — having  all  day 
drank  lire  in  one  scalding  stream. 

I  reached  Madison  square.  As  I  walk- 
ed, tlie  scene  around  me  whirling,  up- 


side down,  in  the  same  jnmbled  condition 
as  my  own  mind,  scarcely  knowing 
whither  mr  steps  were  tending,  nor 
caring  mnon — strange  and  alarming  sen- 
sations took  possession  of  me  ;  yet  not 
altogether  strange,  for  I  had  had  pre- 
monitions of  the  kind  before,  but  never 
80  forcibly. 

I  knew  that  my  mind  was  wandering. 
I  was  conscious  onlv  now  and  then  of 
where  I  was.  Especially  had  I  an  over- 
powering dread  of  danger — of  danger 
holding  tlie  way  in  front  of  me,  follow- 
ing closely  behind  me,  and  near  me  on 
either  side.  The  nature  of  this  danger 
was  undefined.  I  could  not  explain  it 
to  myself.  It  took  no  dimensions  which  I 
could  measure  or  count,  no  shape  which 
I  could  describe ;  but  it  was  none  the 
less  there. 

I  quickened  my  step,  as  I  turned  my 
face  toward  the  Battery,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  my  hotel,  where  I 
had  been  staying  for  several  days,  and 
where  I  was  well  known.  Although 
the  proprietors  of  this  house  were  my 
friends,  and  had  been  kind  to  me,  I  was 
yet  aware  of  my  liability  to  be  dismiss- 
ed, on  account  of  the  insanity  of  my 
actions  and  language,  and  the  danger 
from  my  presence. 

As  I  walked,  men  walked  by  my 
side ;  or  I  encountered  them  as  they 
stood  in  knots  on  the  corners ;  or  they 
crossed  over  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  always  eying  me  suspicious- 
ly, threateningly — men  whose  aspect 
was  dangerous,  who  had  more  or  less  of 
the  cut-throat  in  their  air — '*  roughs'* 
and  fighting  men,  who  seemed  to  have 
some  cause  of  quarrel  with  me,  some 
insult  or  outrage  which  I  had  commit- 
ted, and  they  would  resent. 

As  they  stood,  by  twos  or  threes,  on  the 
pavement,  I  could  distinctly  hear  them 
say,  ** That's  our  man" — "keep  yonr 
eye  upon  him."  Occasionally  they  would 
cross  tlio  street,  and,  meeting  others 
there,  would  interchange  communica- 
tions with  them,  all  the  while  keeping 
their  attention  upon  me,  and  frequently 
repeating  my  name  ;  still  they  followed 
me — some  on  either  side,  others  before, 
others  behind  me,  and  some  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  Again  and  again, 
I  could  hear  them  say,  **  Don't  let  him 
be  out  of  your  sight  for  a  moment." 
Not  seldom  they  dispersed  themselves, 
mingling  with  the  throng  of  passers  in 
a  manner  to  avoid  observation  by  any 
but  myself — ^myself  painfully,  intensely 
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awaro  of  their  presenoo,  having  marked 
overy  man  afar  off. 

I  employed  many  of  the  tricks  to 
which  men  resort  in  dangerous  straits. 
Sometimes,  I  stopped  for  a  moment, 
but  they  also  stopped.  When  I  would 
seem  to  be  examining  the  windows  of 
thops,  they  would  stand  at  a  little  dis- 
sance,  watching  me  from  the  comers 
of  their  eyes,  and  whispering  myste- 
riously to  each  other.  When  I  turned 
back,  they,  also,  turned  back.  If  I 
passed  into  a  shop,  under  pretense 
of  purchasing  something,  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  door  I  still  found  them 
waiting  for  me,  as  before.  I  did  not,  for 
a  moment,  miss  one  of  them,  nor  did  I 
doubt  that  I  was  the  object  of  their  con- 
spiriicy. 

Frequently  they  drew  nearer  to  me, 
so  near,  indeed,  that  I  could  plainly  hear 
them  consulting  together,  and  laying 
their  plan  of  action.  Then  I  pressed 
steadily  on,  thinking  it  best  to  feign 
ignorance  of  their  pursuit.  My  pace 
was  not  hurried  ;  I  aimed  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  crowd,  and 
in  the  glare  of  light  from  shop  win- 
dows, carefully  avoiding  all  dark  places, 
and  always  crossing  the  street  when- 
ever I  had  to  pass  a  spot  where  un- 
occupied houses,  or  buildings  in  tlie 
course  of  erection,  made  a  deep  shad- 
ow in  the  midst  of  the  general  brightness. 
I  was  careful  to  mingle  with  knots  and 
throngs  of  pedestrians,  and  especially 
did  I  aim  to  keep  within  the  neighbor- 
hood of  women,  pitifully  mindful  of  the 
protection  of  their  company. 

At  last  I  hailed  an  omnibus,  and  enter- 
ed it.  At  once  two  of  my  pursuers  enter- 
ed with  me,  whilst  the  rest  took  another, 
which  immediately  followed  us.  Seated 
opposite  me,  in  the  stage,  were  an  old 
gentleman,  a  lady,  seemingly  his  wife, 
a  little  boy,  and  my  two  enemies.  But 
they  made  no  open  demonstration  to- 
ward me,  of  threat  or  otherwise ;  though 
frequently  they  whispered  to  each  other, 
eying  me  closely  the  while  with  that 
same  deadly  glance,  which,  at  last, 
wrought  mo  up  to  so  high  a  pitoh  of 
fear  that  I  could  have  screamed.  Yet 
this  fear  was  strangely  soothed  by  a 
desire  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  and  to 
learn  what  it  was  I  had  done,  that  they 
should  seek  my  life;  for,  that  it  was 
my  life  they  sought,  had  boon  to  me, 
from  the  first,  most  apparent.  Indeed, 
that  could  not  have  been  plainer  if 
I  had  been  conscious  of  some  damn- 


ing crime,  for  which  I  was  thus 
chased. 

What  ma^  here  seem  incoherent 
or  maudlui  in  my  story,  was  to  me 
the  most  circumstantial  of  eveats. 
Presently  the  two  men  stopped  the  om- 
nibus and  alighted,  but  immediately 
entered  the  other  in  which  their  com- 
panions were,  charging  the  driver,  at 
the  same  time,  to  follow  closely  behind 
my  stage,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  it 

I  recollect  all  the  horrors  of  that 
journey.  I  recall  the  unutterable  an- 
gush,  the  bursting  torture,  that  might, 
had  I  been  madder,  have  relieved  itself 
with  screams.  I  remember  how  I  drew 
as  near  as  decency  would  permit,  to  a 
lady  who  sat  next  me,  as  it  were  t6 
shield  myself  with  her  innocence,  all 
the  while  silently  imploring  that  protec- 
tion which,  as  a  gentleman,  I  could  not 
supplicate  in  words.  Indeed,  to  the  in- 
mates of  that  omnibus,  I,  perhaps,  ap- 
peared a  little  agitated,  though  other- 
wise a  quiet  and  respectable  passenger. 
I  had,  I  liopo,  the  bcaringof  a  gentleman. 

Since  that  experience,  I  have  often 
thought  whether  it  could  not  be  possible 
for  a  certain  magnetic  influence,  pass- 
ing from  a  man  so  intensely  charged  as  I 
was  at  that  moment,  to  another  of  a  high- 
ly susceptible  and  sympathetic  organ- 
ization, to  impart  to  the  latter  a  suspicion 
of  the  other's  case,  and  of  his  almost  para- 
lyzing fear.  It  seems  to  mo,  now,  that 
I  could  not  sit  for  twenty  minutes  in  a 
vehicle  with  a  man  possessed  of  such  a 
devil,  without  discovering  his  secret  and 
following  up  my  discovery  with  efforts 
to  soothe  and  assist  him. 

As  we  rode  on,  I  still  preserved  a  quiet 
demeanor,  seeking  to  be  apparently  indif- 
ferent to  the  shapes  that  chased  me.  We 
passed  some  companies  of  soldiers  with 
bands  of  music,  and  threaded  our  way 
through  throngs  of  vehicles  and  people, 
amid  bewildering  confusion,  and  the  min- 
gling of  voices,  and  forms  undefined  in 
the  darkness ;  for  I  am  near-sighted,  and 
the  mystery  of  the  occasion  was  much  in- 
creased by  that  fact.  As  wo  proceeded, 
I  felt  myself  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  my  doom.  And  yet  I  would  not 
spoak  ;  I  would  not  implore  help  ;  I  would 
not  throw  myself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  police.  I  was  resolved  crither  to 
escape  by  my  own  unaided  sagacity  or 
strength  of  arm,  or  to  take  the  worst 
that  could  befall  me.  I  felt  that  tho 
fiends  that  followed  me  were  sent  by 
Godi  and  that  I  must  abide  the  issue. 
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I  scorned  to  seek  an  asylum  at  that  mo- 
mont. 

I  am  now  f^ing  to  describe  phantasms 
which,  although  they  were  the  trioks  of 
madness,  I  as  vividly  recall  at  tiiis  hoar 
as  though  they  were  the  realities  of 
yesterday. 

At  last  wo  reached  the  Astor  House. 
Only  the  old  gentleman  and  the  lady 
I  have  mentioned  were  with  me  in  the 
stage.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  my 
fear  became  so  great  that,  for  a  mo- 
ment, my  insane  firmness  failed  me.  I 
asked  the  gentleman,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference as  good  as  I  could  command, 
whether  ho  was  going  as  far  as  Wall 
street  ?  Ho  repHed  no ;  that  he  was 
about  to  get  out  there.  Accordingly,  he 
stopped  the  omnibus,  and  descended 
with  the  lady.  Fearing  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  vehicle,  lest  I  should  be  taken  at 
a  disadvantage,  I  also  alighted,  and 
would  have  followed  them.  Immedi- 
ately the  other  stage  stopped,  and  my 
blood-hounds,  numbering  about  a  dozen, 
followed  me. 

As  usual,  the  space  in  front  of  the 
Astor  House  was  brilhantly  illuminated 
by  the  lights  of  the  hotel  and  those  of 
Barnum's  Museum.  To  avoid  the  shade 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  I  crossed  Broad- 
way diagonally ;  but  my  pursuers  were 
close  upon  me,  with  burned  commands 
and  ejaculations,  such  as :  **  keep  close*' 
— **  stand  by" — **take  care  to  head  him 
off" — **  if  he  attempt  to  go  into  a  house, 
doAvn  with  him."  As  I  advanced, 
they  became  more  compact,  and  all 
wore  near  me.  At  length  we  were 
within  two  doors  of  a  hotel.  Its  front 
was  brightly  lighted,  and  knots  of 
guests  and  other  persons  were  seated  or 
ht.inding  at  the  doors  and  windows.  I  re- 
solved to  take  refuge  there.  I  braced  my- 
self up  with  the  intention  of  rushing  in. 
My  pursuers  suspected  my  purpose ;  for 
I  heard  them  cry,  **  don't  let  him  enter 
thorn" — '*  knock  him  down  !*'  But  I  de- 
termined to  take  that  chance,  and  bring 
down  upon  my  head,  there  and  immedi- 
ately* tlie  Worst  that  could  happen.  I 
carried  in  my  hand  a  small  whalebone 


switch,  having  at  the  top  a  round  leaden 
knob,  covered  with  a  sort  of  whip-cord. 
I  grasped  this  about  half  way  down,  but 
continued  to  walk  steadily  forward,  turn- 
ing my  face  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  to  scrutinize  the  men  who  press- 
ed close  to  my  sides,  not  quickening  mj 
pace  nor  betraying  the  slightest  <uann 
or  anxiety,  till  I  came  upon  a  stream  of 
light  that  fell  toward  me  from  the  street- 
lamps  before  the  hotel  entrance.  As  I 
turned  composedly  to  enter  therOt  as 
one  accustomed  to  the  place,  one  of  my 
devils  cried,  **Now,  boys,  close  upv 
quick!"  Hardly  were  the  words  utter- 
ed, when  I  flung  myself  upon  the  man 
who  was  nearest  me,  and,  with  all  mj 
force,  dashed  the  heavy  leaden  head  of 
the  cane  in  his  face,  and  struck  him 
squarely  between  the  eyes. 

No  time  to  be  lost.  1  rushed  through 
the  vestibule.  Fairly  leaping  over  men 
seated  at  the  door,  over  piles  of  bag- 
gage, over  the  office-counter,  I  ran 
through  a  small  door  and  up  some  stairs, 
crying,  ''Stop  them!  Save  me!"  and 
at  last  found  myself  on  the  floor  of  a 
servants'  room  at  the  very  top  of  the 
house,  with  servants,  clerks,  and  guests 
around  me,  giving  me  water,  bathing 
my  temples,  and  rendering  me  such  as- 
sistance as  they  could,  whilst  blood 
flowed  copiously  from  my  mouth  and 
nose,  and  stained  my  clothing  and  the 
floor. 

This  was  Delirium  Tremens.  All  that 
I  have  hero  related,  of  the  pursuit  and 
conflict,  was  but  an  accusing  vision. 
My  abused  brain  had  conjured  up  that 
horrid  warning.  And  yet,  that  very 
night,  walking  the  floor  with  my  kind 
friends,  I  told  them  the  story  as  circum- 
stantially OS  I  tell  it  now ;  as  clearly 
aware,  too,  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  that 
my  foes  were  spectres. 

Since  that  day,  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal salvation  has  had  arguments  as 
well  as  charms  for  me.  So  much  of 
hell  as  was  compressed  into  that  stage- 
trip  from  Madison  square  to  Barnum's 
Museum,  has  saved  me  from  belieying 
in  an  eternity  of  it 
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A    WORD    WITH    ''SHAKESPEARE'S    SCHOLAR.'' 


Calcutta,  East  Indirs,  Nov.,  1856. 

IN  a  recent  work  by  Richard  Grant 
White,  esq.,  entitled  **  Shakespeare's 
Scholar,"  a  copy  of  which  fell  into  my 
hands  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  a  passage  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  second  act  of  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  which  had  always  appeared 
intelligible  to  me,  was  considered  by  all 
the  editors  and  commentators,  and  by 
Mr.  White  also,  as  obscure,  and  in  need 
of  correction.  The  passage  referred  to 
occurs  in  the  description  given  by  Eno- 
barbus  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  and  stands 
thus  in  my  copy : 

**E7io.   The  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  cyes^ 
And  made  their  bends  adorning^ : -"' 

In  his  comments  on  the  passage,  Mr. 
White  says  :  "  There  is  undeniable  ob- 
scurity in  *  tended  her  i'  the  eyes,  and 
made  their  bends  adornings;'  and  no 
attempt  to  dissipate  it  has  been  success- 
ful, to  my  apprehension;  and,"  he  adds, 
"these  two  lines  are,  doubtless,  cor- 
rupted and  hopelessly." 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  has  al- 
ways been  clear  to  me ;  and,  therefore, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
and  widely-circulated  Monthly,  I  now 
venture,  modestly,  to  offer  the  following 
explanation  for  Mr.  White's  considera- 
tion, observing  that  this  solution  con- 
tinues to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  phrase,  "in 
the  eyes,"  was  not  used  when  Shake- 
speare wrote,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
believe  it  to  be  employed  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

If  Mr.  Wliite  will  turn  to  Webster's 
Dictionary,  ho  will  find,  under  the  article 
"Eye,"  a  phrase  "the  eyes  of  a  ship," 
and  the  definition  that  they  "are  the 
parts  which  lie  near  the  hawse-holes ;" 
and  any  of  his  nautical  friends  will  tell 
him  that  it  is  a  phrase  in  common  use, 
at  present,  among  mariners,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  interior  bows  of  a  vessel. 
Now,  let  us  carefully  read  and  examine 
the  entire  description  civen  of  the  barge 
by  Enobarbus  —  bearmg  in  mind  ^o 
above  definition,  and  also  that  "  tended" 
may  be  an  abbreviation  of  "attended" 
(the  printer  having  carelessly  dropped 
the  apostrophe  which  originally  marked 
the  elision  of  the  syllable  "  at ") — and  I 
think  we  shall  experience  no  difficulty 


in  reading  the  passage  as  it  now  stands. 
But  I  wish  to  show  that  both  the  con- 
text and  the  truth  of  the  description  to 
the  original  require  that  we  should  be- 
lieve "  her  gentlewomen"  to  have  been 
stationed  in  the  bows  of  the  vessel; 
and  my  first  proposition  is,  that  the 
barge  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
them  elsewhere. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  "Antonius,  going 
to  make  war  with  the  Parthians,  sent  to 
command  Cleopatra  to  appear  person- 
ally before  him,  when  he  came  into 
Ciiicia;  and,"  he  continues,  "so  she 
furnished  herself  with  a  world  of  gifts, 
store  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  riches^ 
and  other  sumptuous  ornaments ;"  also, 
"when  she  was  sent  unto  by  divers 
letters,  she  disdained  to  set  forward 
otherwise,  but  take  her  borge  in  the 
river  of  Cydnus."  Now  the  barge,  in 
which  Cleopatra  came  up  the  said  river. 
must  have  been  a  much  smaller  vessel 
than  the  one  which  bore  her  from  Egypt 
to  Ciiicia,  with  all  her  attendants,  and 
that  "world  of  gifts  and  store  of  gold 
and  silver,"  etc.,  as  is  evident  from 
Plutarch's  description  of  it,  which  Eno- 
barbus follows  almost  literally ;  in  fact, 
ho  is  describing  her  small  pleasure- 
barge,  perhaps  redecorated  for  this  oc- 
casion, with  its  "pavilion  of  cloth  of 
gold  (of  tissue)" — a  style  of  canopy 
which  could  hardly  have  afforded  proper 
protection  on  a  long  voyage  from  Egypt. 
Let  us  now  follow  Enobarbus,  as  he 
sketches,  for  MecoQuas  and  Agrippa, 
the  gorgeous  spectacle,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  size  and  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  barge  were  such  as  to 
allow  no  other  space  for  "  her  gentle- 
women" to  occupy ;  and  also  that  the 
completeness  of  the  picture  requires 
that  they  should  be  stationed  in  the 
bows.  He  commences  with  the  general 
outward  appearance  of  the  barge : 

"The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished 

throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten 

gold; 

Purple  tho  sails, 

,  the  oars  were  silver." 

Then  follows  a  sketch  of  the  interior 
and  of  the  occupants,  so  far  as  visible 
from  the  shore,  and  here  he  commences 
with  the  principal  object  on  the  poop : 


(( 


She  did  lie 


In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tiune)." 
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Within  the  parilion, 


On  each  sido  her 


Stooil    pretty,  dinipliil  Uoys,  liko  tmilinpf 

With  divers  color'd  faoB,  — " 

The  pavilion  was  too  small,  and  the 
air  too  wann,  to  admit  of  any  moro  pcr- 
Hons  within,  and  those  are  employed 
in  ondoavoring  to  keep  its  fair  owner 
cool.  Outside  of  the  pavilion,  Enobar- 
hus^s  attention  is  next,  and  naturally, 
attracted  forward,  and  ho  continues  : 

"  Hit  gentlewomen,  liko  the  Nereides, 
So  many  ni«TniaidM,  tended  her  i'  the  ryw, 
And  made  their  bends  adomings ; '' 

Glancing  *afl,  ho  adds: 


(( 


-At  the  helm 


A  ffceming  mermaid  stocrs :" 

There  can  be  no  space  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  gentlewomen  near  the  pa- 
vilion, as  a  sketch  will  readily  show; 
while,  stationed  in  the  bows,  or  eyes  of 
the  barge,  tlu'ir  various  and  ever-chang- 
ing attitudes  and  movements  (either 
while  waiting  on  Cleopatra's  commands, 
or  when  gazing  on  the  crowd  that  lined 
the  shore),  added  to  and  improved  the 
general  eftVct  of  the  scene ;  or,  as 
Shakespeare,  in  his  clear,  graphic  man- 
ner says,  tliey 

" made  tlieir  bends  adomlngs ;" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Enobarbns 
i.-*  only  sketching  a  picture,  and  he 
speaks  of  her  gentlewomen  in  the  ag- 
gregate ;  undoubtedly  there  may  have 
))e«'n  one  more  near  the  panlion,  but 
the  greater  number  were  stationed  **  in 
Uir  ri/fs^^^  and  it  was  this  collection  that 
jiKule  a  point  in  the  scene,  and,  conse- 
({luntly,  attracted  his  attention. 

Ihit  there  is  yet  another  method  of 
showing  this  solutitm  to  bo  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  context  of  the  de- 
scription. Let  any  of  my  readers  sit 
down  to  make  a  finished  sketch,  with 
pencil  or  brush,  after  Shakespeare's 
perfect  word-picture.  Do  not  make 
such  a  monstrosity  in  the  way  of  '*  il- 
lustration*' as  disgraces  the  last  page  in 
this  act,  in  Mr.  C  Knight's  pictorial 
edition — whi-re  *'tho  barge  she  sat  in" 
is  a  modern  whale-boat,  with  something. 


which  is  an  abortive  attempt  at  the 
**  antique,"  built  up  at  the  bow  and 
stem — but  take,  for  the  model  of  your 
hull,  the  lines  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
boats  given  in  the  illustrations  to  Wil- 
kinson's *^  Ancient  Egyptians" — yott 
can  safely  be  assured  that  they  built 
on  the  same  model  in  the  days  of  Cleo- 
patra as  when  the  pyramids  were 
reared — or  take  the  lines  of  one  of  the 
small  passage-boats  of  the  Ganges ;  add 
the  **  poop  of  beaten  gold;"  be  sure  you 
carry  the  stem  high  in  air,  and,  half  way 
up  its  inclined  plane,  station  the  ''  seem- 
ing mermaid,"  who  steers,  not  with  til- 
ler in  her  gentle  grasp,  but  with  a 
long-handled,  broad- bladed  oar,  such  as 
eastern  boatmen  use  to-day ;  on  the 
l>oop,  and,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  its  lenp^th,  place  the  **  pavilion  of 
cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue  ;"  fill  it  accord- 
ing to  your  fancy,  but  no  outsiders  are 
allowed,  save  those  **  pretty,  dimpled" 
punkah-wallahs ;  you  cannot  see  the 
rowers,  but  you  can  sketch  the  "  silver 
oars,  which,  to  the  tune  of  flutes,  kept 
stroke;"  slightly  'aft  of  midships,  place 
the  mast,  and  set  the  **  purple  sails,"  with 
their  ''  silken  tackle  ;"  and  now,  I  think 
you  will  find  that,  to  perfect  your  pic- 
ture, you  must,  in  sailor  parlance,  trim 
your  boat,  not  for  safety  nor  for  speed* 
but  (or  pictorial  effect.  But  how  ?  By 
adding,  **  in  the  ei/cs*^  (on  a  slightly  raised 
deck,  if  you  choose),  **  her  gentlewo- 
men," clothed  to  suit  your  fancy,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  scene,  but  in 
various  and  picturesque  attitudes;  and 
then,  I  think  you  will  read  the  text 
with  me : 

"  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mennaidM,  'tended  her  i'  the  eyed, 
And  miido  their  bendH,  adornings  ;" — 

And  now,  my  dear  Editor,  having 
trespassed  so  long  on  your  space  and  pa- 
tience, permit  me  to  make  my  **  suloam," 
merely  pausing  to  remark,  that  I  hope 
this  explanation  has  been  entirely  su- 
perfluous to  yourself  and  to  many  of 
your  readers,  as  explaining  that  which 
was  already  clear.     And, 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

C.  F.  B. 
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HAVINGr  spent  much  time  in  ethical 
and  religious  studies — having  made 
a  full  and  curious  harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels for  my  own  use — I  am  reluctantly 
obliged  to  say,  that  I  cannot  explain  why 
the  Apostle  Paul  should  have  written, 
80  dogmatically,  to  the  Corinthians — 

•'Beware  of  Dogs!" 

Nor  do  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
in  Neander,  or  Fichte,  or  Strauss,  or 
Barnes,  any  allusion  to  it  whatever, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  sermon  preached 
from  the  text — **  Beware  of  Dogs.**  It 
is  certainly  inexplicable  so  far;  and  I, 
therefore,  presuming  upon  my  venerable 
years,  do  respectfully  commend  this 
text,  to  my  beloved  pastor,  as  well  as  to 
all  other  reverends,  having  full  and  im- 
plicit faith  that  the  illumination  of  their 
minds  will  flood  even  this  dark  saying 
vrith  light.  Do  not  let  me,  in  my  old 
age,  bo  misunderstood.  I  do  not  pre- 
sent them  as  a  sort  of  patent  ecclesias- 
tical Bude  lights,  made  up  of  a  concave 
and  plated  surface,  small  bits  of  lime, 
and  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas — far,  very 
far,  are  they  from  that  concavo  illumin- 
ator; but,  having  eaten  and  digested 
words  from  their  youth  up,  and  their 
minds  having  grown  light  and  lovely, 
they  are  the  ones  to  whom  wo  look  in 
every  difficulty — they  can  resolve  our 
doubts. 

It  is  surely  an  evidence  of  goodness 
now,  if  not  of  civilization,  that  men  are 
fond  of  animals,  considerate  of  them, 
oompanionablo  with  them.  Wo  love  to 
800  children  and  dogs  playing  together 
— we  wish  the  cat*s  sleep  on  the  rug  to 
be  undisturbed — wo  love  to  see  well- 
fed,  gentle  cattle — wo  lovo  to  know  of 
Arab  horses,  who  aro  as  brothers  (not 
slaves)  to  their  riders — of  the  elephant, 
who  stands  all  day  and  fans  away  the 
flies  from  the  baby,  forgetting  his  own 
Btings.  On  all  hands  we  see  a  thousand 
evidences,  that  animal  life  is  from  God, 
full  of  uses  and  full  of  beauty;  that 
some  of  it,  having  answered  its  ends, 
has  vanished ;  that  some  of  it  must  bo- 
como  the  helper,  the  friend,  the  com- 
panion, or  defender  of  man.  Indeed, 
wo  see  how  man  is  tho  crownin^^  crea- 
ture in  the  animal  world,  and  that  all 
the  rest  is  truly  iu  relation  with,  and  a 
part  of,  him. 


So  much  for  philosophy  —  rather 
prosy,  as  philosophy  is  apt  to  be — and 
now  for  dogs. 

I  am  told  that  good  men  have  lived 
who  hated  them ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
never  knew  one,  and  shall,  therefore, 
deny  tho  statement.  On  the  contrary, 
good  dogs  always  like  good  men,  and 
good  men  like  good  dogs.  I  mean  by  a 
good  man  a  genial  man — one  who  loves 
— one  who  has  instincts  and  sympathies ; 
and  any  man  who  has  lost  these  in  meta- 
physics, or  science,  or  money-getting, 
IS  on  the  high  road  to  perdition.  He 
should  stop  at  once,  buy  a  well-bred 
dog,  bo  friends  with  him,  and  learn  the 
lesson  ho  teaches.  Whoever  appre- 
ciates a  dog*s  character,  will  better 
understand  himself  and  other  men ;  and, 
when  he  walks  abroad  in  tho  evening 
sky,  and  enjoys  the  tender  lights  and 
delicious  shadows,  ho  will  bo  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  whoso  healthy  ani- 
mal nature  will  help  to  quicken  and 
restore  his  own. 

Why  say  that  dogs  have  no  sonls? 
What  is  instinct  ?  What  is  it,  but  the 
very  first  element  of  soul— tho  essence 
which  miderlies  all  the  rest — thought 
and  reason  ? 

Why,  because  reason  in  them  is  im- 
perfect, say  they  have  none  ?  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  had  a  dog 
which  always  went  about  with  him,  and, 
of  course,  was  always  attacked  by 
strango  dogs,  and  was  in  a  continual 
row.  Tho  Shepherd  said  to  his  wife 
one  evening — 

**  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  Blank, '^ 
(a  familiar  town),  '*  and  Jack  mustn^t 

go." 

Jack  heard  him,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing was  not  to  be  found;  but  when 
Hogg  reached  the  town,  there  sat  Jack, 
on  a  rising  ground,  with  his  toncuo 
hanging  out,  and  liis  mouth  droohng 
with  satisfaction,  tempered  with  doubt, 
for  he  had  got  there  first,  and  now, 
what  was  to  come  ? 

Hogg  laughed  outright,  saying — 

"  Why,  Jack,  you  rascal  dog  I*' — and 
Jack  came  creeping  along  a  little 
ashamed. 

Did  Hogg  whip  him?  Not  he — 
Iiis  name  was  bad,  but  his  nature  was 
good. 

That  Jack  knew  tho  name  of  the 
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town,  thoro  is  not  much  question,  whe- 
ther ho  knew  anything  more  or  not. 

Marry ntt,  among  various  interesting 
stori(!5,  tt'lls  one  of  some  elephants,  which 
mure  clcnrly  brings  out  the  fact  of  rea- 
son in  animals  than  anything  I  now  re- 
mcmbiT.  It  was  in  India,  that  some 
English  officers  and  soldiers  were  try- 
ing, til  rough  all  one  morning,  to  load 
heavy  timbers  into  trucks,  without  suc- 
cess ;  they  and  the  elephants,  their 
beasts  t>f  burden,  were  tired  out  at  noon, 
when  the  elephants  were  turned  loose  to 
browse.  When  the  men  came  back 
from  dinner,  they  found  the  elephants 
at  work  loading  the  timbers,  havingi 
thcmselvrs^  laid  slides  over  the  wheels, 
upon  which,  pushing  with  their  heads, 
they  slid  up,  what  before  they  could  not 
lift.  Now,  they  may  have  done  this 
before,  under  the  direction  of  others; 
but,  even  if  memory  told  the  way,  there 
was  some  exercise  of  reason,  too. 

There  is  tdso  no  fact  better  established 
than  that  the  educated  habits  of  point- 
ers, setters,  Newfoundlands,  and  shep- 
herds' iiogfi^  arc  transmitted  to  their  ofif- 
spring — the  children  of  well-trained 
parents  being  bom  nearly  **  broke,"  or 
ti'uined,  for  Imnting.  Youatt,  ia  his 
treatise  on  the  dog,  gives  instances  of 
the  surprising  education  of  which  dogs 
are  capable— in  reading  letters,  playing 
cards,  dominoes,  etc. — and  Liebnitz 
testified,  before  tlio  French  Academy, 
of  a  dog  in  Saxony,  which  he  had  heard 
pronounce  many  words.  This  seems 
nicredil)le,  and  rests  entirely  upon  the 
word  of  a  philosopher.  Some  St.  Ber- 
nard dogs  (used  by  the  monks  to  dis- 
cover travelers  in  the  snow)  were  sent 
to  England  as  presents  to  the  queen, 
and  were  put  with  the  other  animals  in 
the  Ti»wer,  where  they  had  pups.  A  pair 
of  these  pups  were  given  to  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  who  took  them  home.  But, 
when  the  snow  came,  they  at  once 
hhowed  the  educated  habit  transmitted 
from  their  parents,  and  tracked  people 
in  t!ie  snow,  as  they  had  not  done 
befi>re  it  came. 

Xor  does  the  word  **  instinct,*'  with- 
out *'  reason,"  explain  the  doings  of 
bees,  and  ants,  and  beavers,  or  dogs 
and  ele[»hants. 

I  iind  that  dogs  are  social,  and  that,  in 
Cairo  and  Ccmstantinople,  they  organizo 
themselves  with  certain  laws  ;  but  they 
are  peculiarly  sociid  with  man,  and  this  ia 
their  charming  charm.  Tiieir  affection 
is  constant,  quick,  profound,  not  alto- 
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gether  destroyed  by  cruelty — it  is 
ready  in  joy  and  in  sorrow — it  is  ready 
by  day  and  by  night ;  a  dog  will  suffer 
and  die  to  defend  his  friend ;  and  will 
die  of  grief  and  a  broken  heart  when 
his  friend  dies.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  in  these  fast  days,  we  can't  find 
time  to  love  people  very  much.  Now, 
my  friend  Paul  loves  me,  because  he 
used  to  when  he  was  younger,  and  we 
both  had  time  to  do  it  fuirlv  and  gener- 
ously, rather  than  to  gratify  and  sadsfy 
any  craving  of  his  nature  now ;  and  my 
dear  old  wife,  she  loves  me,  but  it  is  at 
intervals — it  rather  fills  up  the  inter- 
stices of  her  many  cares,  and  plans* 
and  works — and  so  compacts  life  surely. 

But  my  dog,  now,  my  Snap,  I  can 
rely  upon  him  ;  he  has  plenty  of  time 
to  love  me,  and  he  does  it — and  I  love 
him.  Snap  is  not  one  of  your  "  Gen'l'- 
mau's  dogs" — not  at  all.  So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  he  is  of  no  breed,  and  I 
doubt  if  ne  had  ever  a  father;  mid,  cer- 
tainly, ho  was  abandoned  by  his  mother 
early  in  life ;  for  one  stormy  night  the 
shivering  little  baby-dog  lay  down  at 
my  door,  and  yelped  as  thou^  his  heart 
would  break ;  so  I  let  him  in,  and  he 
sat  between  my  legs  and  enjoyed  the 
fire,  and  lolled  out  his  tongue,  and 
warmed  it,  and  then  went  to  sleep. 
And  he  has  been  my  dog,  and  done  just 
so,  night  after  night,  ever  since.  He  is 
not  a  handsome  dog,  and  he  is  not  in- 
tclh'gcnt,  and  he  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
entirely  useless — not  good  for  a  thine 
— but  he  loves  me  and  I  love  him,  and 
he  growls  for  me,  and  I  growl  for  him, 
and  wherever  I  go  he  goes,  and  I  am 
never  desolate  or  forsaken.  Now,  that 
is  a  great  thing  for  an  old  man,  who  has 
had  losses,  to  say.  Is  it  not,  *'  gentle 
reader?"  as  the  literary  men  call  you. 

I  often  wonder  what  Snap  thinks  of 
me — whether  ho  looks  upon  me  as  an- 
other ill-favored,  useless  cur  like  him- 
self— as  in  fact  I  am,  for  now  I  don't 
do  anything  but  enjoy  my  life,  and  the 
good  blessings  of  God,  and  that's  all 
Snap  does;  so  I  think  that  he  and  I, 
and  Dorothy  and  Paul  must  somehow 
get  to  heaven  together;  because,  you 
know,  gentle  reader,  Uiat  heaven  is 
within  us,  even  at  our  doors,  if  we 
would  only  seek  for  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Dorothy 
sometimes  says  to  me,  very  quietly  to 
bo  sure :  **  Mr.  Wallys,  when  are  you 
going  to  sell  Snap?"  and,  I  only  say, 
**  Good  heavens,  my  dear,  sell  Snap  ?" 
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I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  I 
should  deny  the  immortality  of  dogs, 
or  of  my  Snap,  small  as  his  soul  may 
be ;  nor  can  I  see  reason,  why  a  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  brute,  should  kick,  or 
beat,  or  starve,  or  throw  stones  at  a 
dog;  therefore,  Putnam  and  I  believe 
that  those  who  do  so  are  not  fit  for  the 
company  of  dogs  here  or  hereafter. 
And  I  regret  to  say  that  Turks,  Arabs, 
Hindoos,  and  negroes  are  kinder  to  dogs 
than  we  Christians  are. 

From  time  to  time,  there  has  been 
much  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  dog,  and  some  naturalists  have  said 
that  he  is  a  domesticated  wolf  {canis 
lupus),  and  that,  reverting  to  his  wild 
state,  he  becomes  the  hyaena  {canis 
hytena).  Now,  I  wish  to  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  a  dog  is  a  dog — canis 
famiharis,  not  canis  lupus,  nor  canis 
hyajna;  canis  familiaris— our  own  fa- 
miliar friend  whom  we  trust.  But, 
w4iere  he  originated,  or  which,  of  all 
the  varieties,  is  the  type,  is  entirelj^ 
unknown  to  history  or  tradition,  and  is 
of  no  sort  of  consequence.  We  must 
take  some  steps  to  get  the  conceit  out 
of  our  scientific  pedants,  or  they  will 
ruin  us  ;  and  how  to  prove  that  ours  is 
the  canis  familiaris,  unless  we  set  the 
dogs  on  them,  I  know  not.  One  of  the 
remarkable  things  about  him — the  dog, 
not  the  pedant — is  his  singular  capacity 
for  domestication,  so  that  he  adapts  him- 
self to  every  climate  and  to  all  circum- 
stances, and  changes  his  form,  and 
size,  and  color — everywhere  the  friend 
and  protector  of  man.  This  is  shown 
in  the  great  number  of  varieties  which 
now  exist — the  result  of  external  causes. 
Youatt  describes  some  seventy  of  these 
distinct  varieties,  which,  of  course,  trans- 
mit their  peculiarities.  They  take  a 
wide  range,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  silky  King  Charles  spaniel,  six 
inches  long,  and  the  strong-jawed  bull- 
dog, are  first  cousins  in  the  same  family : 
yet  so  it  is.  Both  the  **  black  and  tan" 
and  the  Scotch  ("wiry")  terriers  are 
now  favorites — the  neatness  and  quick- 
ness of  th(i  one,  and  the  sagacious, 
though  crisp  and  rough,  look  of  the 
other,  commend  them  to  all  lovers  of 
house-dogs. 

The  feats  of  a  terrier,  "  Billy,"  are  on 
record  :  how  he  killed  a  hundred  rats  in 
six  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds,  and 
won  a  wager  for  his  master.  Through 
tlie  delicate  Italian  greyhound,  the 
stately  staghound,   the  bold  bull-dog, 


the  brave  mastiff,  the  curious  coach- 
dog,  the  queer  old  turnspit,  and  the 
cross-grained  cur — who  loves  some- 
body, even  Bill  Sykes — through  all  we 
find  sagacity  and  fidelity. 

In  those  "good  old  times" — ^when 
many  men  were  more  brutal  than  some 
dogs — when  mighty  forests  abounded, 
and  men  lived  by  hunting,  the  dog  was 
of  first  consequence,  and  ho  became 
afterward  a  companion  of  the  noble, 
and  minister  to  his  pleasures.  A  few 
kennels  of  hounds  are  yet  kept  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  few  men  yearly  break  their 
necks  in  riding  after  them  (as  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do)  when  they  chase 
the  wily  fox.  But  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing sixty  couples  of  hounds  is  exceed- 
ing g^eat,  and  men  now  must  find  some 
sport  equally  manly,  and  more  in  har- 
mony with  our  civilization.  The  dis- 
cipline to  which  a  kennel  of  hounds  is 
subject,  is  surprising,  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  stating  that,  in  feeding  Mr. 
Meynett*s  pack,  when  the  master  says, 
**  Come  over,  dogs" — ihey  only  come ;  and 
when  he  says,  "  Come  over,  bitches," — 
only  theu  come. 

In  this  place  I  cannot  help  offering 
the  reader  a  shnple  but  beautiful  balla!d 
about  a  favorite  hound  of  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  son-in-law  of  King 
John,  which  I  have  taken  pains  to  get 
an  antique,  and  jangled,  and  vagabond 
old  harper  to  translate.  It  is  as  follows, 
and  is  worthy  the  gentle  readers  of  the 
dear  old  Putnam  : 

BALLAD. 

The  spearman  heard  the  bugle  sound, 

Ana  chccrlv  smiled  the  morn, 
And  many  a  Drach  and  many  a  bound 

Obeyed  Llewellyn's  born. 

And  still  as  blew  a  louder  blast, 

And  'gan  a  louder  cheer, 
**  Come,  Gelert !  why  art  thou  the  last 

Llewellyn's  bom  to  boar  7 

"  Oh,  wbere  does  faithful  Gelert  roam  ? 

The  flower  of  all  his  race ! 
So  true,  so  brave :  a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase  ?" 

'Twas  only  at  Llewellyn's  board 

The  faithful  Gelert  fed ; 
He  watched,  he  served,  ho  cheered  his  lord, 

And  sentinel'd  his  bed. 

In  sooth,  be  was  a  peerless  bound, 

The  gift  of  royal  John  ; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  over  rocks  and  dells 

The  gallant  chidings  rise. 
All  Snowdon's  craggy  chaos  yells 

With  many  mingli^  cries. 
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Thnt  day  Llewellyn  little  loved 

The  chaKe  of  hnrt  or  hare ; 
An<i  8<>niit  mid  small  the  booty  proved, 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unnlenscd  Llewellyn  homeward  hied— 

When,  'nenth  the  portal  seat, 
Il'm  truant  Q^lert  ho  espied, 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gainod  the  castle-door, 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood; 
Tlie  hound  waa  nmeared  with  goats  of  gore, 

His  lips  and  fangs  ran  blooa 

Llewellyn  gazed  with  wild  sarpriae^ 

Uu  UHod  such  loukn  to  meet ; 
Uifl  favorite  checked  his  joyful  gnise, 

And  crouched  and  lickedhis  feet 

Onward  in  haste  Llewellyn  pass'd. 

And  on  went  Gelert  too  ; 
And  Ptill,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Frt'8h  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view. 

O'ertumed  his  infant's  bed  he  found. 
The  blood-stained  covert  rent ;  * 

And  nil  oi'ound.  the  walls  and  groond 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  hia  child — no  voice  replied  I 

Ho  eenrched  with  terror  wild  ; 
Blood — blood!  he  found  on  every  side. 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

"  riell  hound !  by  thee  my  child's  devoar'd !" 

The  frantic  father  cried  ; 
And,  to  the  hilt,  hit)  vengeful  sword 

lie  plunged  in  Gclcrt's  side. 

His  suppliant,  as  to  earth  he  fell, 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still,  his  Golert's  d>-ing  yell 

I'ass'cd  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

An>u8ed  by  Oolert's  dying  yell, 
Somo  shim  borer  wotened  nigh  ; 

What  words  the  parent's  joy  can  tell, 
To  hear  his  infant's  cry  ! 

C'oncenled  beneath  a  mangled  heap, 
His  hurried  search  had  missed — 

All  p^lowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 
His  cherub  boy  ho  kissed. 

Nor  scratch  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread- 
But  the  same  couch  beneath. 

Lay  a  ^rt-nt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead — 
Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah.  what  was  tlien  LUewcUyn's  pain  1 

Fi>r  now  tiie  truth  wus  clear: 
The  ^'alUuit  hound  the  wolf  had  slain. 

To  save  Llewellyn's  heir. 

Vnin.  vain  was  all  Llewellyn's  woe: 

"  Btst  of  thy  kind,  adieu  ! 
Tlio  frantic  deed  whicli  laid  thee  low, 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue.' 

And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise. 

With  costly  sculpture  decided  ; 
And  marbles,  storied  with  his  praise. 

Boor  Gclert's  bones  protect 


Here,  never  conld  the  spearmen  paaa, 

Or  forester,  unmoved ; 
Here,  oft  the  tear-t>esprinkled  groaa 

Llewellyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  here  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear — 

And  oft,  as  evening  fell. 
In  fancy's  piercing  sounds  would  hear 

Poor  Gclert's  dying  ycU. 

A  strange  habit  they  have,  those 
do^s,  of  running  about  Uie  world  nosing 
and  soeking  for  their  king.  Naturalists 
are  at  a  loss  about  it,  but  the  *^  spirits" 
say,  that  Jupiter  one  day  placed  a  very 
fine  nutmeg  in  the  one  he  liked  best ; 
and,  since  that  day,  a  natural  anxiety 
to  discover  this,  has  possessed  the  whole 
canine  race.  Whetner  this  explanation 
will  suffice  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  bat, 
it  is  strange,  if  true. 

Dogs  hold  a  curious  position.  They 
are  the  most  loved  and  the  most  de- 
spised of  all  animals ;  yet,  why  are  they 
despised  ?  Like  some  men,  they  seem 
to  think  they  **  must  live,"  and  so  they 
will  steal ;  but  it  is,  I  am  sure,  only  to 
satisfy  hunger — not  from  innate  and 
total  depravity.  But  the  term  **  dog" 
has  come  to  be  one  of  reproach  (and 
yet  not  altogether  so),  while  **  the  son 
of  a  dog*s  mother"  is  exceedingly  dis- 
graceful. 

**  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should 
do  this  thing  T"  asked  the  prophet,  very 
reproachfully.  Now,  what  did  he 
mean  ? — for  dogs  never  do  anything — 
at  least,  they  never  did,  till  the  coal- 
pickers  harnessed  them  into  carts, 
where  they  pull  honestly  and  generous- 
ly— and  I  do  not  think  they  had  used 
them  in  that  way  in  India. 

It  is  also  very  common,  out  of  the 
pulpit,  to  say  of  some  one,  whose  con- 
duct we  don't  approve  of,  **  ho  is  go- 
ing to  the  bow-wows,"  or  **  the  bow- 
wows are  certain  to  get  hini'^ — meaning, 
thereby,  that  he  is  going  to  the  dogs  or 
to  hell,  which  is  very  bad.  Now,  why 
did  the  Jews  so  hate  dogs,  that  they 
spared  no  pains  to  blast  their  charac- 
ters ?  Why  was  it  ?  Other  nations, 
not  more  brutal  than  they,  have  made 
them  an  article  of  luxury,  and  **  stewed 
dog,"  in  the  Spice  islands  of  the  Indian 
seas,  ranks,  at  their  feasts,  with  **  cold 
boiled  missionary"  and  potted  parrots. 
Why  not  ?  So  this  generous,  affection- 
ate, sagacious  creature  has  come  to  ex- 
press contempt.  But  the  term  is  ap- 
plied in  other  and  hotter  ways. 

JoLLir-Doa,  ib  he  who  has  a  good 
time,   laughs,   takes  the    world    easy, 
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never  tries  to  reform  it  or  himself,  and 
lives  as  long  as  he  can. 

Sad-dog,  is  he  who  loves  pleasant 
things,  but  wrong  ones,  and  doesn't 
care  if  they  are  wrong,  if  they  seem  to 
him  pleasant.  Sad-dogs  often  come  to 
bad  ends. 

FuKNY-DOO,  is  he  who  sees  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world 
with  a  sparkling  eye ;  he  has  wit  as 
well  as  humor.  It  was  a  funny-dog 
who,  when  the  doctor  told  him  to  take 
"wine  and  bark,"  drank  his  bottle, 
with  a  gentle  little  •*  bow- wow- wow" 
between  the  glasses,  and  **  thought  he 
felt  better." 

ExpEKSiVE-DOG,  is  he  who  indulges 
freely  in  shirt-bosoms,  breast-pins,  and 
patent-leather — who  looks  forward  to 
Fifth-avenue  houses  and  Louis  Quatorze 
mirrors.  He  wants  these  things  very 
much,  and  thinks  he  must  have  them. 
He,  too,  often  comes  to  a  very  bad  end. 

Lucky-dog,  is  he  who  is  born  well, 
and  is  about  to  be  married  well — eh  ? 
And  this  brings  to  mind  Lafayette,  the 
most  French  of  Frenchmen.  When  he 
stopped,  on  his  royal  progress,  in  1824, 
at  our  town,  we  all  went  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  of  course  ;  and  first  he  would 
Bay — 

**  How  do  you  do  ?  Married  man, 
sir  ?" — (delicately).  

**  Yes,  sir" — (modestly). 

**  Ah,  happy  man,  happy  man !" — 
(with  unction).  Then  to  the  next  he 
would  say,  delicately — 

**  How  do  you  do  ?  Married  man, 
sir?" 

**  No,  sir"— (with  a  little  blush). 

**Ah,  lucky  dog  (with  unction), 
lucky  dog,  lucky  dog !" 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue 
the  list,  because  the  thirty  thousand 
readers  of  Putnam  know  these  dogs 
themselves,  in  all  variety ;  though  I 
hope  no  **  dirty  dogs"  are  among  them. 

Now,  it  has  struck  me  that  there 
might  have  been  some  of  these  **  sad" 
or  **  expensive"  fellows  among  the 
Corinthians,  and  thus  the  apostle  had 
reason  to  say,  "  beware  of  dogs." 

And,  is  it  not  singular  how  we  use 
our  friend  and  companion  as  an  illus- 
tration, and  in  what  ways  wo  do  it? 
We  say,  **  Tired  as  a  dog,"  *'Lazy  as 
a  dog,"  **  Quick  as  a  dog,"  **  Hungry 


as  a  dog,"  **  Cold  as  a  dog,"  '*  Hot  as  a 
dog,"  **  Faithful  as  a  dog,"  **  Mean  as 
a  dog,"  *'  Honest  as  a  dog." 

So,  as  the  crow  is  completest  of 
birds — the  type  of  all  birds — may  not 
the  dog  claim  the  central  place  of  all 
the  groups,  as  the  most  animal  of  all 
animals  ? 

I  cannot  close  my  short  sermon,  without 
saying  that  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and 
Hallam,  and  Bentham,  and  I,  all  agree 
in  the  belief  of  the  immortal  nature  of 
animals,  and  especially  of  dogs ;  we, 
therefore,  hold  meanness,  and  cruelty, 
and  neglect  to  them,  as  a  sin  against 
God,  not  to  be  repented  of. 

Those  who  have  come  thus  far  with 
me,  will  read  the  following  as  Mrs, 
Jamieson  has  so  charmingly  told  it : 

"Jesug,"  says  the  Persian  etoiy,  *•  arrived 
one  evening  at  the  i^atcs  of  a  certain  city ;  and 
he  sent  his  disciples  forward  to  prepare  supper, 
while  he  himself,  intent  on  doin^  good,  walked 
through  the  streets  into  the  market-place. 

"  And  he  saw,  at  the  comer  of  the  market, 
some  people  gathered  together,  looking  at  an 
object  on  the  ground ;  and  he  drew  near  to 
see  what  it  might  be.  It  was  a  dead  dog  with 
a  halter  round  nis  nock,  by  which  he  appeared 
to  have  been  dragged  through  the  dirt ;  and  a 
viler,  a  more  abject,  a  more  unclean  thing, 
never  met  the  eye  of  man. 

And  those  who  stood  by  looked  on  with  ab- 
horrence. 

"  *  Faugh,'  stud  one,  stopping  his  nose,  *  it 
pollutes  the  air.'  *How  long,'  said  another, 
*  shall  this  foul  beast  offend  our  sight  V  '  Look 
at  his  torn  hide ! '  said  a  thu*d ; '  one  could  not 
even  cut  a  shoe  out  of  it'  *  And  his  ears',  said 
a  fourth,  *  all  draggled  and  bleeding !'  *  No 
doubt,'  said  a  fifth,  *  ho  hath  been  hanged  for 
thieviuff !' 

"  Ana  Jesus  heard  them,  and,  looking  down 
on  the  dead  creature,  he  said : 

"  <  Pearls  are  not  equal  to  the  whiteness  of 
his  teeth!' 

*♦  Then  the  people  turned  towards  him  with 
amazement,  and  said,  among  themselves — 
'  Who  ia  this  7  This  must  be  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;  for  only  he  could  find  something  to  pity 
and  approve,  even  in  a  dead  dog;'  and,  being 
ashamed,  thcv  bowed  their  hea&  before  him, 
and  went  each  his  way." 

Moral  Conclusion. 

Those  who  have  a  good  dog,  should 
seek  a  good  master  for  him. 

Those  who  have,  should  give  to  those 
who  have  not. 

Therefore,  any  person,  having  read 
and  digested  this  paper,  and  having  a 
very  nice  terrier — English,  Scotch,  or 
Skye — will  send  it  to  Putnam,  for  his 
very  sincere  firiend  and  humble  servant. 
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HARPER'S    MONTHLY   AND   WEEKLY. 


THE  mass  of  readers  in  America  is, 
doubtless,  larger  than  in  any  other 
coiintr)'  in  the  world,  but  the  quality 
•  of  the  reading,  we  apprehend,  is  not 
proportionably  better.  The  universal 
reading  is  chiefly  of  daily  newspapers  and 
of  flash  literature — such  as  is  copiously 
supplied  by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr..  to  the 
columns  of  the  Neio  York  Ledger — in 
combined  strains  of  exuberant  romance, 
comedy,  crime,  and  sentiment.  '*  Sensa- 
tion books" — the  haps  and  hazards  of 
the  'gorgeous  Julia  Bowen" — anything 
which  Fatisfies  a  craving  for  immediate 
effect,  receives  the  popular  approbation. 
We  observe  that  our  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  notices  a  decline 
in  the  u.se  of  the  school  libraries,  and 
attributes  it,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
amj»le  supply  of  reading  offered  by 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

It  will  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
look  a  little  at  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
well-known  American  periodicals ;  and 
we  naturally  select,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  two  great  classes.  Harper^ s 
JMufrazine,  and  Ifarper^s  Weekly — the 
most  widely-circulated  of  the  monthlies, 
and  the  most  promising  of  the  weeklies. 

"When  Harper'' s  Magazine  was  com- 
menced, it  was  in  pursuance  of  a  shrewd 
perception  that  the  time  and  the  coun- 
try demanded  and  would  readily  sup- 
port a  periodical  of  higher  character 
than  what  were  termed  the  "Philadel- 
phia magazines,"  which  were,  to  speak 
^rcnerally.  simply  repositories  of  silly 
lovc'-.<torio?,  rhymes,  and  fashion-plates, 
with  occasional  poems  from  our  best 
])'.its.  which  served  as  corks  to  float 
tlw*  rest  of  the  freight  to  market. 
Uiirprr,  as  it  was  immediately  and  fa- 
miliarly called,  was  the  rod  that  con- 
sumed all  these  creeping  things.  It  was 
comi)ile(l  with  such  tact  from  the  stores 
of  nirrent  literature,  furnished  monthly 
by  the  English  periodicals,  it  was  so  co- 
pious, so  various,  and  so  entertaining. 
and  took  the  field  with  such  an  air  of 
confident  triumph,  that  a  much  inferior 
magazine  would  have  succeeded.  Har- 
per looked  like  a  success  before  it  waa 
an  institution.  The  very  first  num- 
bers were  so  clean,  and  handsome,  and 
prompt,  and  bright,  that  the  rivals  re- 
tired, and  the  "  Philadelphia  magazines" 
lost  their  exclusive  prominence. 

The  secret  of  this  popular  success, 


which  was  greater  than  any  magazine 
had  ever  achieved,  is  to  be  explained  in 
several  ways.  Harper^s  Magazine  has  » 
always  been  managed  with  a  marvelous 
skill  to  hit  the  average  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  is  clearly  its  fundamental 
theory.  The  object  was,  to  make  a 
salable  periodical — and,  manifestly,  this 
can  best  be  done,  by  just  keeping  pace 
with  the  popular  mind.  Consequently, 
Harper  had  no  opinions,  no  politics,  no 
religion,  no  strong  expression,  except  of 
pathos  or  humor,  because,  as  it  wanted 
to  sell  itself  to  ever3'body,  it  was  neces-  ' 
sary  that  nobody's  prejudices  should  be 
hurt.  The  same  good  sense  and  shrewd 
perception  which  managed  that,  also  saw 
that  the  unprecedented  success  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  public  liked  pictures, 
and  that  careful  illustrations  gave  an 
increased  value  to  every  descriptive  ar- 
ticle. It  was  bringing  the  eyes  to  help 
the  imagination.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  old  fashion-plates,  and  "Rosalie," 
and  "  Sweet  Seventeen,"  and  the  "  Belle 
of  the  Ball-room,"  Harper  contained  in 
each  number  two  or  three  elaborately- 
written  and  capitally-illustrated  papers. 
The  best  wood-engraving  in  the  country 
has  appeared  in  its  pages,  and  the  arti- 
cles to  be  illustrated  were  selected  with 
great  skill.  Thus,  the  American  public 
has  always  taken  the  anti-British  view 
of  Napoleon — and  the  most  illustrious 
contribution  to  Harper  has  been  the 
literary  apotheosis  of  Napoleon,  wherein, 
for  scores  of  successive  numbers  of  the 
magazine,  that  eminent  saint  was  de- 
lineated in  all  the  details  of  his  humili- 
ty, piety,  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  by  the  Reverend  » 
Mr.  Abbott — every  particular  scene  be- 
ing brought  to  the  eye  by  the  ingenious 
fancy  and  hand  of  the  designer.  This 
combination  of  piety  and  military  glory 
coinciding  with  the  prevailing  partiality 
of  American  readers,  confirmed  the  tn- 
umplf  that  was  already  achieved. 

Harper's  Magazine  gradually  reached 
a  fabulous  circufition.  Its  readers  were, 
and  are,  to  be  counted,  doubtless,  by 
millions.  Probably  no  periodical  in  the 
world  was  over  so  popular  or  so  profit- 
able. And  there  was  justice  in  this 
result,  for  it  had  ably  done  wliat  it 
proposed  to  do.  It  was  a  result  to  be 
regarded,  in  some  degree,  with  national 
complacency  and  pride,  because  it  was 
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undoubtedly,  much  superior  to  the  class 
of  periodicals  it  supplanted. 

But  there  was  a  remarkable  other  side 
of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  very  reasons 
of  its  success  lay  the  impossibility  of 
its  becoming  an  intellectual  povrer  in  the 
country.  It  sought  to  be  universally 
acceptable,  and  its  complaisance  inevita- 
bly destroyed  its  force.  It  was  known 
to  be  largel}'  compiled  from  foreign  lit- 
erature, and,  consequently,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  no  representative  of 
American  talent.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
leader,  no  friend,  no  critic,  no  censor.  It 
was  good-humoredly  called  the  '*'  Bucca- 
neer's Bag,"  "  Abbott's  Magazine,"  the 
"Beatified  Napoleon,"  the  "Monthly 
Com-plaster^"  the  "  Occasional  Picture- 
book,"  the  '•  Universal  Shin-saver,"  the 
"Monthly  Nurse."  But  everybody 
bought  it  and  read  it,  or,  at  least,  looked 
at  the  pictures ;  and  everybody  was  sure 
that  nothing  impolitic,  or  decided,  no 
spring-guns  to  shoot  opinions,  no  snares 
to  catch  prejudices,  no  laugh  at  anything 
that  everybody  did  not  laugh  at,  would 
be  concealed  anywhere  between  its  fair, 
yellow  covers.  As  in  sweet  things  there 
is  sometimes  what  is  called  a  sub-acid, 
so  in  this  easy,  smiling,  pleasing  maga- 
zine there  was  a  decided  sub-conserva- 
tism— a  kind  of  partial  impartiality,  a 
sort  of  toast-and-water  morality.  It 
represented  the  literature  that  was  most 
generally  read,  but  it  risked  no  popu- 
larity by  trying  to  step  ahead,  and  to 
furnish  something  a  little  more  mar- 
rowy. It  was  in  no  proper  sense  an 
American  magazine,  except  that  it  was 
universally  read  by  Americans ;  and  it 
was  still  felt  that  the  intellectual  inde- 
pendence and  movement  of  the  coun- 
try had  no  organ;  that  there  was  a 
character,  and  talent,  and  literary  re- 
quirement in  the  American  mind,  of 
which  there  was,  as  yet,  no  expression ; 
and.  from  that  conviction,  in  due  season 
sprang  Putnam's  Monthly — which  did 
not  necessarily  clash«with  Harper,  more 
than  the  Weekly  Tribune  with  the  New 
York  Ledger. 

In  a  retrospective  view  of  our  litera- 
ture of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we 
may  certainly  say,  what  seems  to  us 
very  evident,  that  the  first  immediate 
effect  of  the  success  of  Putnam  was  to 
nationalize  Harper.  That  magazine 
ceased  to  be  a  second  table  of  the  Eng- 
lish periodicals,  and  became  gradually 
more  and  more  American.  But  it  was 
American  in  subject  rather  than  in  treat- 
ment.   Its  spirit  was  still  timid  and 


hesitating.  Every  month  it  made  its 
courtly  bow ;  and,  with  bent  head  and 
unimpeachable  toilet,  whispered  smooth- 
ly, "  No  ofiense,  I  hope." 

But  it  paid  the  inevitable  penalty 
which  mere  polished  complaisance  must 
always  pay  in  a  society  of  strong  convic- 
tions. Like  a  beau  or  a  belle,  it  was  in- 
vited everywhere;  but  its  commg kindled 
no  eye,  and  warmed  no  heart  Nobody 
looked  to  it  for  anything  but  the  merest 
amusement,  and  the  ambition  of  no  au- 
thor was  stimulated  to  write  for  it.  It 
had  the  greatest  circulation  in  the  world, 
but  it  could  not  make  the  smallest  liter- 
ary reputation.  It  was  managed  wiUi 
f)rofuse  generosit}' — probably  literary 
abor  of  the  kind  was  never  better  paid 
than  it  has  been  by  Harper — but  when 
the  author  had  pocketed  his  money,  he 
might  as  well  have  pocketed  his  article, 
for  any  advantage  that  it  was  to  his 
reputation.  There  have  been  capital 
original  contributions  to  its  pages,  but 
they  never  awoke  any  echo — they  were 
never  heard  of  again,  and  yet  elsewhere 
they  would  have  made  a  literary  mark. 
Harper  still  flourishes,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, with  unabated  vigor.  It  still  bows 
and  avoids.  It  has  still  good  things  that 
are  writ  in  water ;  and  its  illustrations 
still  command  a  favor  which  they  un- 
questionably merit.  "We  have  never 
shared  the  prejudice  against  the  pictures. 
"We  conceive  that,  in  a  popular  monthly 
magazine,  or  in  a  book,  well-executed 
illustrations  are  desirable  and  appropri- 
ate. We  all  certainly  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  pictures  in  the  old  Robinson 
Crusoe;  and  the  Arctic  story  of  Dr. 
Kane  is  doubly  interesting  from  the  pro- 
fusion and  excellence  of  the  engravings. 
Illustration  is  the  demand  of  the  time. 
The  best  novels  and  travels  are  enriched 
by  them,  and,  as  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving  so  wonderfully  advances  and 
perfects  itself,  the  cuts  are  a  separate 
pleasure.  That  Harper  has  always 
availed  itself  of  this  advantage,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  tact  with 
which  the  magazine  is  conducted. 

It  is  natural  that  the  same  manage- 
ment which  has  given  such  circulation 
and  popularity  to  the  Monthly  should  be 
applied  to  the  Weekly ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  most  noted  of  all  the 
periodicals  that  began  with  the  year  is 
this  weekly  sheet.  Will  it  probably 
affect  the  other  weeklies  as  the  maga- 
zine did  the  monthlies  ?  Will  it  gra- 
dually reduce  the  illustrated  and  unil- 
lustrated   papers    to    insignificance    in 
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importance  and  circulation  ?  It  is  too 
early  to  answer  these  questions.  But 
it  is  not  too  soon  to  estimate  the  prob- 
able value  of  the  enterprise  to  the  liter- 
ary, political,  social,  and  moral  edaca- 
lion  and  elevation  of  American  readers. 

The  most  obvious  fact  in  the  survey 
is,  that  Harper^s  Weekly  occupies  the 
same  relative  position  to  the  heb- 
domadals  that  Harper's  Monthly  did  to 
the  magazines.  It  is  better  than  the 
other  weeklies,  but  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  difference  is  one  of  quality, 
not  of  kind.  It  is  simply  a  Saturday 
illustrated  paper,  with  a  digest  of  news, 
editorial  comments,  stories,  literary  crit- 
icisms, personal  scandal  and  gossip,  and 
facetisc.  All  these  departments  are  thus 
far  fairly  filled.  The  summary  of  news 
is  admirable.  It  is  a  compendious  cur- 
rent history  of  the  world.  The  notices 
of  books  are  pointed  and  emphatic ;  but 
little  space  is  allowed  to  them.  The 
tales  are  of  two  kinds — the  sentimental 
and  the  horrible — which  are  the  two 
most  popular  varieties.  The  jokes  are 
of  the  kind  usually  called  Joe  Millers, 
and  the  best  comic  illustrations  are 
taken  from  Punch.  Its  lighter  editorial 
articles,  or  comments  and  observations 
upon  society,  indulge  in  personalities 
not  very  adroitly  concealed;  and  the 
attempt  at  humor  is  sometimes  more 
conspicuous  than  the  success.  The 
heavier  editorials' are.  beyond  question, 
of  the  very  heaviest  kind  of  newspaper 
writing ;  and  it  is  a  signal  proof  of  the 
intrepid  resolution  with  which  the  jour- 
nal is  conducted,  that  it  survived  its 
very  first  leader.  The  illustrations,  as 
yet,  arc  not  very  many ;  but  they  are 
well  executed,  and  the  typography  of 
the  paper  is  very  handsome. 

Such  is  a  fair  account  of  this  new 
weekly  periodical,  which  commences 
with  more  chances  of  pecuniary  success 
than  any  weekly  ever  undertaken  in 
America.  The  business  facilities  of  the 
eminent  publishing  house  under  whose 
ausi)ices  it  appears,  secure  to  it  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  and  support ;  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  popular 
taste,  so  obviously  displayed  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Magazine,  will  do  equtl  ser- 
vice to  the  Weekly ;  and  the  liberality 
of  the  management  will  attract  and 
satisfy  the  most  various  talent. 

IJut  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that,  in 
a  country  of  intelligent  and  decided 
opinion,  an  opinionless  newspaper  should 
do  more  than  amuse  an  hour.  Already 
the  Spirit  of  the  paper  is  manifestly  that 


of  the  Magazine.  The  very  first  leader, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  simply  a 
very  long  and  very  dull  sermon  upon 
the  Union,  which,  aiming  to  be  neutral 
and  save  all  sides,  simply  took  one  side 
with  lumpish  complacency;  and,  under 
the  protection  of  the  most  venerable 
commonplace,  entirely  avoided  the  point 
of  the  question.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
article  were  the  draft  of  a  Castle  Garden 
report,  which  had  been  rejected  for  its 
hopeless  heaviness,  when  its  topic  was 
timely,  and  had  been  now  resuscitated 
to  do  duty  as  a  universal  pacificator. 
Now,  in  any  country  of  decided  opin- 
ions, not  to  have  an  opinion  is  to  be  on  ' 
one  side.  For  instance :  whenever  any 
question,  like  that  of  slaver}',  has  intro- 
duced itself  into  every  interest  and  into 
all  thoughts,  as  it  has  undeniably  done, 
if  a  northern  newspaper  or  magazine 
always  ducks  and  dodges,  or,  with  an  air 
of  calm  superiority,  straddles  the  fence 
by  preaching  platitudes  or  abstractions, 
it  is  clear  enough  to  common  sense  that 
it  prefers  silence  or  smiling  to  the  possi- 
bility of  alienating  the  support  of  a  cer^ 
tain  class.  It  calls  itself  neutral,  or  non- 
committal, or  universal.  It  claims  to 
be  above  party  and  to  go  for  the  whole  , 
country,  which  are  all  admirable  things 
to  be  and  to  do.  But,  it  is  quite  beyond 
argument,  that,  in  the  present  juncture 
of  our  affairs,  to  decline  to  take  a  de- 
cided position  with  one  sentiment,  is  to 
take  a  most  decided  stand  with  the 
other.  And,  just  in  the  degree  that  the 
reticence  is  obstinate,  the  contempt  for 
it  is  profound. 

This  is  the  paralysis  of  Harper^s 
Weekly,  In  the  war  of  the  roses  it 
thinks  that  white  is  a  good  color,  but 
then  it  thinks  red  is  a  good  color,  too. 
It  is  sure  that  a  great  deal  may  be  said 
for  white,  but  then  it  believes  there  is 
much  to  be  urged  for  red.  It  is  con- 
vinced that  white  is  rather  rash ;  but 
then  it  is  confident  that  red  is  too  im- 
petuous. It  is  sure  that  white  is  right ; 
but  then  it  is  equally  sure  that  re^  is 
not  wrong.  The  side  which  such  a  view 
takes  is  patent.  It  is  simplv  its  own 
side — the  side  of  offending  notody — the 
side  of  not  exciting  warmth  of  opposi- 
tion, but  only  a  gentle  smile  of  derision. 
For  every  reader  of  the  paper  has  his 
opinion  of  the  subject  it  discusses,  and 
he  sees  that  the  eftbrt  of  the  editor  is, 
without  knowing  his  opinion,  not  to  of- 
fend him. 

Whenever  unanimity  of  public  opin- 
ion may  be  assumed,   then   Harpei's 
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Weekly  cordially  agrees  with  the  public. 
In  the  matter  of  city  government,  ever}"- 
body  interested  is  sure  that  the  city 
ought  not  to  be  governed  by  the  re- 
mote rural  districts ;  and  it  is  charming 
to  remark  with  what  edifying  emphasis 
the  Journal  of  Civilization  leads  off 
upon  that  side.  In  the  matter  of  nation- 
al government,  on  the  other  hand,  things 
are  not  so  unanimous,  and  the  good 
journal  wriggles,  with  all  Macheath's 
facility,  and  none  of  his  brilliancy,  be- 
tween the  two  charmers.  So,  in  the 
matter  of  William  Walker,  the  valiant 
Captain  Harper  Macheath  wisely  shifts 
all  his  own  responsibility  upon  "the  fu- 
ture historian."  That  individual  it  is 
who  "will  see"  and  "will  say."  His 
history  "will  proceed,"  and  this  and 
that  circumstance  will  be  "  leading 
events  in  history."  Speaking  for  him- 
self, the  captain  thinks  Walker  the 
"most  enterprismg  of  the  Northmen," 
and  an  "  audacious  gentleman,"  and  "  a 
hero,"  and  proceeds  to  state  ''  how  mat- 
ters stand,"  which  he  humorously  tells 
us  is  not  so  easy,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  truth  from  Central 
America  is  manipulated.  In  this  delight- 
ful strain  of  persiflage  he  treats  the 
whole  matter.  The  famine  among  Walk- 
er's men  is  touched  with  appropriate 
humor.  Ilenningsen  "had  been  caged 
by  Belloso  in  an  old  church  of  our  lady ;" 
"  a  wag  might  characterize"  affairs  in 
some  waggish  way,  and  "  we,"  Captain 
Harper  Macheath,  "  in  estimating  these 
odds,  sit  hy,  watching  the  struggle  very 
much  as  the  ancient  Greeks  looked  on  at 
the  Isthmian  games  of  their  day." 

Precisely ;  but  how,  if  all  thoughtful 
and  hopeful  Greece  were  taking  part  in 
the  game  ?  No  leader  or  intelligent  par- 
ticipator in  affairs,  such  as  every  Amer- 
ican newspaper,  which  treats  such  topics, 
must  be.  by  its  very  nature,  can  occupy 
that  remote  position.  It  is  obviously 
taken  here  in  order  that  nobody  may 
think,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Captain 
Macheath  is  n  filibuster ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  nobody  may  think  he  is  not. 
Quitting  his  persiflage,  he  safely  calls 
Louis  Napoleon  "  a  sometime  vagabond 
of  the  St.  James's  street  hells,"  because 
the  captain  knows  he  may  say  what  he 
wll  of  him  and  nobody  will  be  ofTended. 


But  Walker  is  a  hero  "who  enlisted 
for  a  dynasty,"  although  the  captain 
had  just  said  that  he  might  triumph 
without  "  damage  to  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal democracy,"  and  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  Chevalier  Bayard  are  summoned 
to  oflfer  an  indirect  homage  to  "  an  article 
of  our  own  time ;"  and  all  this,  because 
it  is  not  quite  safe  to  call  William  Walker 
a  vagabond,  in  view  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  large 
svmpathy  among  certain  political  classes. 
The  simple  truth,  as  the  history  of  the 
last  two  years  has  abundantly  shown,  is, 
that  Walker  is  an  inefficient  pirate, 
whose  career  is  unillustrated  by  a  single 
noble  act  or  generous  aim,  who  has  pros- 
tituted the  American  name  and  cause  in 
every  way,  and  who  has  directly  caused 
more  horrible  suflering  than  all  the  last 
thousand  murderers  who  have  been  just- 
ly hanged.  Captain  Harper  Macheath 
chin-chins  to  the  public,  announces  that 
his  "  constant  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  right  and  justice  shall  win  the  appro- 
bation of  the  wise  and  the  good,"  and 
then  asks,  of  an  adventurer  who  is  appa- 
rently as  much  fool  as  he  is  knave,  "  Who 
knows  how  soon  he  may  replace  the  lau- 
rel of  the  hero  for  the  diadem  of  a 
king  ?" 

We  have  said  enough,  certainly,  to 
show  our  estimate  of  the  probable  value 
to  American  literature,  politics,  and 
morals,  of  the  new  enterprise  of  Har- 
per^s  Weekly,  Like  the  magazine,  it 
will  follow,  and  echo,  and  shirk ;  but 
whoever  believes  in  his  country  and  its 
constant  progress  in  developing  human 
liberty,  will  understand  that  he  has  no 
ally  in  Harper's  Weekly.  But,  as  a  re- 
pository of  pleasant,  various  reading,  of 
sprightly  chit-chat,  and  safe,  vague,  and 
dull  disquisitions  upon  a  few  public 
questions,  it  will,  probably,  live  long, 
and  be  widely  sold.  What  we  have  said 
is  with  mortification,  that,  in  the  young- 
est, most  hopeful,  most  favored,  and 
most  generally  intelligent  country  in  the 
world,  a  weekly  journal  should  be  start- 
ed with  every  auspice  of  permanence, 
aiming  only  to  be  the  organ  of  the  cir- 
cumlocution office,  and  show,  with  all  the 
imposing  respectability  of  the  bald  and 
benign  old  patriarch,  how  not  to  do 
it. 
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WITCHING    TIMES. 


A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER   XH. 

JOHN  BOWSON  was  far  from  being 
the  only  mnn  in  Salem  who  had  bo- 
como  nearly  idiotic  with  superstition 
and  terror.  Plenty  of  others  were  daily 
growing  wild-eyed  and  haggard.  Nor 
were  these  sufferers  all,  like  him,  in 
thoir  own  dwellings;  many  of  them 
groaned  in  prison.  Week  by  week  the 
earth  opened  under  some  one's  foot- 
steps, and  let  him  sink  into  those  cells 
which,  ns  yet,  seemed  only  the  anta- 
chambers  of  the  grave.  All,  who  came 
under  trial,  were  condemned ;  and  all, 
who  came  under  condemnation,  perish- 
ed. A  prosecution,  at  this  period  of 
the  dreadful  drama,  was  like  hydro- 
phobia— so  inevitable  was  its  deadly 
termination.  And,  while  those  spirits 
in  prison  waited  for  the  sure  coming  of 
dtMitli,  their  bodies  were  galled  with 
sufferine^.  The  Salem  jail  measured 
only  tliirtcen  feet  high  and  twenty  feet 
square ;  yet,  through  all  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  its  narrow  cells  were  oram- 
moj  with  captives.  Their  lx)ard  was 
charged  them  at  two  and  sixpence  a 
week  ;  thoy  could  not  complain  so  much 
of  its  cost,  as  of  itsqnantity  and  quality. 
The  shackles,  on  the  contrary,  were 
good,  but  rather  expensive ;  the  set 
which  famished  Martha  Carrier,  stood 
her  in  fourteen  shillings. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  five  women, 
some  of  them  church-members,  were 
h'd  before  the  court,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  were  carted  to  Gallows  Hill. 
Jolin  Willard  helped  those  women,  one 
after  another,  from  the  cart  to  the  gib- 
bet ;  put  the  rope  around  their  necks ; 
frit  them  sob  against  his  shoulder;  saw 
them  vibrate  in  their  ultimate  agony; 
and  went  home  sick,  to  the  bottom  of 
his  soul.  He  sat  on  his  door-step, 
after  supper,  with  his  head  between  his 
hands,  and  counted  over  those  whom 
he  hjid  carried  to  prison,  until  the  woe- 
ful muster-roll  reached  forty.  •*  That 
is  the  last,"  he  muttered;  "Pvedone 
my  part.  Witches  or  not,  the  blood 
of  forty  souls  is  enough  for  John  Wil- 
lard I" 

Ilo  koked  up  at  the  moment;  for  he 
heard  his  gate  swing  briskly  open. 
There  was  the  tall,  thin,  dignified  form, 
high  features,  and  cold,  steady,  gray 


eyes  of  Justice  Curwin.  "  Good  even, 
sheriff,"  said  he,  holding  up  three  or 
four  folded  papers  before  Willard's  face. 
**  Here's  more  work  for  ye.  Four  new 
commitments.  We  shall  soon  root  out 
the  evil,  at  this  rate." 

**  Master  Curwin,"  replied  Willard, 
speaking  in  his  usual  slow  way,  but  with 
a  tone  of  grave,  collected  resolution, 
"Pve  done!" 

"Done  what?"  asked  the  other,  with 
a  stare  of  haughty  amazement. 

**  Pve  done  committing!"  persisted 
the  sheriff — a  glow  of  excitement  steal- 
ing over  his  usually  quiet,  slow-thought- 
ed,  but  kindly  countenance. 

**  Why,  what  d'ye  mean  ?"  said  Cur- 
win, perplexed,  but  growing  indignant. 
**  Are  you  marshal  and  deputy-sheriff, 
or  not  f  Have  you  taken  the  oaths,  or 
not?" 

"Pve  been  marshal  and  deputy- 
sheriff,  but  I*ve  done  being  so,?  re- 
sponded Willard.  "  IVe  taken  the  oaths, 
but  you  may  just  take  'cm  back  agen. 
Vyq  bloodied  my  hands  enough  with 
your  commitments." 

Explanations  and  arguments  follow- 
ed, which  ripened  into  a  loud  and  angry 
altercation,  and  ended  by  Curwin  stalk- 
ing away,  with  the  papers  still  in  his 
hand,  and  a  flush  of  wrath  on  his  thin, 
aristocratic  countenance. 

All  the  while  the  dispute  continued, 
a  fair,  mild-browed  young  woman  stood 
just  inside  the  open  door,  unobserved, 
but  listening  to  everything.  When  the 
imperious  justice  had  disappeared,  she 
came  out  on  the  step,  and  put  a  trem- 
bling arm  around  Willard's  neck.  "  Oh, 
John,"  said  she,  "  Pm  afeard!  Won't 
they  do  aught  to  you?  Don't  stay 
here,  John." 

"I've  the  fastest  horse  in  Salem, 
Betsy ;  and  I  feel  better  in  my  oon- 
Bcienco  now,"  he  replied. 

Some  moving  figures  loomed  up  the 
road  through  me  twilight ;  and,  catch- 
ing sight  of  them,  she  drew  him  hur- 
riedly into  the  house. 

The  next  day,  just  after  dinner,  as 
Rachel  and  Margaret  Jacobs  sat  knit- 
ting, they  were  startled  by  a  tramp  of 
horses'  feet  on  the  sward  in  front  of 
the  cabin,  which  came  so  suddenly,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  some  demon-riders  had 
alighted  to  earth  from  a  passing  cloud. 
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At  a  loud,  harsh  call,  of  **  Halloo — 
the  house  !  "  Rachel  opened  the  door, 
and  saw  two  horsemen,  one  of  whom 
was  our  thick-set,  bull-necked  friend, 
George  Horrick.  **Lass,"  said  he, 
without  further  salutation,  **is  yer  fa- 
ther home  ?'* 

**  No,  sir»"  she  answered,  **  he  is  gone 
a-fishing.'* 

"Seen  John  Willard  hereabouts  ?" 
he  continued. 

She  told  him,  no. 

**  Iloar'n  anybody  go  by  here  a-horse- 
back  last  evenin',  or  airly  this  morn- 
ing ]"  was  his  next  question. 

Rachel  said  that  she  had  heard  no- 
thing. 

**  That  other  woman  hear'n  any- 
thing?" he  continued,  leaning  over  his 
saddle-bow,  and  peering  into  the  cabin 
at  Margaret  Jacobs. 

"  No — none  of  the  family  had  heard 
anythii^g." 

**S*poso  you  know  me?"  he  said, 
looking  Rachel  full  in  the  eyes ;  **  I*m 
sheriff  and  marshal  now — Sheriff  Iler- 
rick.  If  you've  seen  anything,  or 
hear'n  anything,  you  must  tell  me." 

Rachel  again  assured  him  of  her  utter 
ignorance  on  tlie  subject  of  his  in- 
quiries. 

He  gave  a  dissatisfied  grunt,  and, 
bidding  his  comrade  **  come  along," 
rode  off  at  a  trot. 

**  Dear  mo  I"  said  Rachel  to  Mar- 
garet, *'I  wonder  what's  gone  of  Sheriff 
Willard  ?  I  hope  they  are  not  going 
to  commit  him.  He*s  a  good,  kind 
man,  if  he  is  sheriff.  Are  you  afraid  to 
stay  here  alone,  Margaret?  I  wish 
you  were  not.  I  want  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  find  out  about  Sheriff  Wil- 
lard." 

Margaret  loved  Rachel  to  that  extent, 
that  she  was  willing  to  suffer  any  amount 
of  fright,  to  do  the  girl  a  pleasure,  and 
she,  tiierefore,  declared  that  she  was 
quite  able  to  stay  in  the  cabin  alone; 
althougli  she  resolved,  in  secret,  to  lock 
the  door,  shut  the  windows,  in  spite  of 
the  heat,  and  read  the  Bible,  until  Ra- 
chel's return.  Horse-shoe  there  was 
none,  to  guard  the  threshold  from 
witches  ;  she  had  nailed  one  there  once, 
but  Master  More  had  angrily  torn  it 
up,  and  thrown  it  away. 

'*  There  are  those  roasted  pigeons," 
observed  Rachel ;  '*  father  won't  care, 
if  I  take  them  to  Martha  Carrier." 

So,  half  a  dozen  of  the  birds  pres- 
ently nestled  in  a  clean  Indian  basket, 
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which  Rachel  put  on  her  arm;  and, 
thus  charitably  freighted,  set  out, 
through  the  murmuring  wizard  woods, 
for  the  village.  On  reaching  the  little 
jail,  she  was  surprised  to  find  Teague 
Rooney  pacing  up  and  down  before  it, 
in  the  dignity  of  sentinel  I  Instead  of 
lounging  at  his  post,  as  a  New  Eng- 
lander  would  have  done,  he  held  him- 
self as  straight  as  a  ramrod,  kept  his 
enormous  duck- gun  M  a  perpendicular, 
and  marched  back  and  forth,  in  straight 
lines,  with  a  stride  of  absurd  stiff- 
ness. 

"  Why,  Teague  !"  said  Rachel,  "how 
came  you  on  guard  ?" 

"  Och,  murther,  Misthress  Rachel ! 
the  crame  o'  the  momin'  to  yiz !"  re- 
plied this  native  Emerald.  **  On  guard, , 
IS  it?  Deed,  an'  I  was  put  on  guard. 
Ye  must  know  tliat  the  thrain-band  is 
gettin'  slapey,  wid  all  this  night- worrk 
and  day-worrk;  not  to  mintion,  that 
some  o'  them  is  within.  So  they  takes 
most  anybody  that  comes  to  hand,  for 
the  business;  an'  I  was  mighty  con- 
vaynient  for  'em,  ye  know.  An'  so, 
here  I  am,  howldin  up  a  gun-barrl  as 
weighty  as  a  barrl  o'  cidher,  an'  much 
dhrier !" 

"  What's  become  of  John  Willard  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Bedad !"  said  Teague.  "  an'  that's 
jist  what  all  Salem  is  askin'  itself,  with- 
out gettin'  much  of  an  answer.  But 
there's  shupayrior  raysons,  misthress, 
for  belayvin  that  he's  made  away  wid 
himself." 

"What!  killed  himself  ?"  exclaimed 
Rachel,  with  a  look  of  horrified  amaze- 
ment. 

"No!"  said  Teague.  "He  needn't 
throuble  his  head  about  not  bein'  kilt 
soon  enough.  But  it's  ginerally  sup- 
posed that  he's  run  off  intirely.  Surely, 
'twas  a  mighty  sthrong  timptation  for 
him  so  to  do,  whin  they  wanted  to 
sthretch  his  neck  for  him  I" 

"  What !  have  they  found  him  guilty, 
too  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Begorra,  misthress,  an'  they  havn*t 
found  him  at  all  yit,  guilty  or  innocent ; 
though  I  belayve  they're  doin'  their  best 
to  thry.  Anyhow,  they've  scotched  the 
little  eldher,  which  must  be  a  great  con- 
solation to  'em.'' 

'*What  little  elder?"  said  Rachel. 
"  There  is  no  little  elder." 

"  Oh,  yis,  misthress ;  the  little  one  as 
staid  wid  us  whin  the  first  coort  was; 
Eldher  Warren,  or  some  such  name," 
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ezplaiucd  Teagae  **  Sure,  an*  he's  in 
thero  as  safe  as  Moses  in  the  bulrushes ; 
but  not  so  comfortable,  though ;  tbej*re 
too  many  in  a  bod,  ahready ;  an'  to-mor- 
row ho  goes  to  Boston." 

*'  Elder  Burroughs — yon  mean  Elder 
Burroughs  !'*  exdaimed  the  girl»  in 
wonder. 

*'  Yis,  that's  the  man ;  Eldher  Warren 
or  Eldher  Burroughs;  I  knew  it  waa 
something  as  partamed  to  riiabbitst**  re- 
plied the  Irishman. 

**  Oh,  Teague,  let  me  go  in,"  said  Ba- 
chel ;  **  I  know  Elder  Burroughs,  and  I 
want  to  give  these  pigeons  to  Martha 
Carrier." 

**Wait  a  bit,  misthress,"  replied 
Teagae ;  **  1*11  get  ye  intranoe,  if  any'a 
to  be  had." 

Disappearing  through  the  low  door- 
way, he  presently  returned,  foUowed  by 
William  Daunton,  the  jailer.  That  im- 
portant official  looked  rather  sulky*  but 
brightened  up  at  sight  of  Rachershand- 
some  face,  lie  examined  the  basket  to 
see  that  it  contained  no  instruments  of 
sorcery  or  jail-breaking,  and  then  told 
the  girl  to  follow  him.  By  an  enor- 
mously thick  oaken  door,  studded  with 
spikes,  through  a  short  and  narrow  pas- 
sage, paved  with  cobble-stones,  and  then 
through  a  second  doorway,  as  strongly 
guarded  as  the  first,  she  passed  into  a 
cell  of  the  Salem  prison.  The  building 
was  divided  into  two  apartments,  each 
about  nine  feet  in  breadth  by  eighteen 
in  length ;  the  one  occupied  by  men,  the 
other,  which  Rachel  now  entered,  by 
women.  A  little  light  fell  through  a 
single  9mall  window,  placed  ten  feet 
ab<^)ve  the  floor,  and  rudely  but  strong- 
ly grated.  Seven  beds,  some  of  them 
mere  heaps  of  straw,  occupied  nearly 
the  entire  floor ;  and  on  each  bed  sat  or 
lay  the  form  of  her  who  was  to  lie  there 
until  the  cart  should  carry  her  to  Gal- 
lows Hill.  Three  or  four  anzions  Ausea 
looked  up,  and  there  was  a  dull  olank 
of  chains  when  the  door  opened,  while 
a  dark  figure  rose  from  a  kneeling  pos- 
tuns  near  one  of  the  pallets,  aadt  after 
some  whispered  words  of  farewell  to  the 
prisoner  wno  occupied  it,  came  toward 
the  visitor.  She  recognized  the  mild 
old  Higginson,  who  l»de  her  a  kind 
gt>od-moniing,  and  then  passed  out  in 
silence.  The  girl  tren^led  as  she  heard 
the  portal  jar,  and  the  key  grind  In  the 
heavy  lock  behind  her.  **I8  Martha 
Carrier  here  ?*'  she  said,  without  mov- 
ing.    A  sitting  figure  m  the,  fnrtfaeat 


comer,  raiaed  its  head,  but  made  no 
other  answer,  although  Rachel  advanced 
to  it,  and  sank  down  on  her  knees 
among  the  straw  by  its  side.  **  Marthat 
it's  Rachel  More;  don*t  cry.  Oh,  how 
sorry  I  am  for  yoo,"  she  said,  and  be- 
gan to  sob. 

**I  never  cry,"  replied  the  woman,  in 
a  cold,  hard,  monotonous  voice.  Ra« 
chel  continued  to  sob,  without  speak- 
ing, and  presently  the  prisoner  seemed 
moved  by  this  sympathy ;  for  she 
reached  out  her  hand,  and  laid  it  softly 
on  the  girl's  arm.  **Come  nearer  to 
me,"  she  said;  **  I  can't  move  easily ; 
I'm  chained  by  the  feet" 

Rachel  crept  close  to  her,  and  put  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  desolate 
creature.  **  Oh,  Martha !  you  have  be- 
friended me,  and  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you,"  she  whispered.  **  Yes,  though ; 
I  have  brought  you  some  pigeons ;  here 
they  are,  in  the  basket." 

**  Dear  Rachel,  you  make  me  cry," 
murmured  the  poor  woman.  *'  I  thought 
I  never  would  cry  again.  I  said  I  never 
would  let  these  people  make  me  shed  a 
tear,  nor  ever  open  my  lips  to  one  of  them 
again.  But  yon  are  not  of  them,  and  I 
am  glad  you  have  come.  Where  is  my 
UtUegirl?" 

Rachel  told  all  she  could  about  Sarah* 
without,  as  she  thought,  hurting  the 
mother's  feelings. 

**But  Sarah  has  witnessed  against 
me,"  said  the  priscmer;  **tell  me  about 
that" 

**  I  hoped  you  hadn't  heard  of  that» 
Martha,"  replied  the  girl ;  and  she  went 
on  to  relate^  in  as  gentle  terms  as  pos* 
sible,  the  scene  of  tlie  deposition,  and 
the  subsequent  troubles  of  her  unolei 
takinff  care,  however,  not  to  mention 
the  whipping.  *'  Poor  thing !"  observed 
Martha,  quietly.  «'  They  have  talked  it 
bto  all  that  It  doesn't  know  what  it 
says.    It  doesn't  onderstand." 

She  burst  into  a  hysterical  li 
the  trials  of  Deacon  iBowson ;  bbb, 
a  little  while»  die  became  grave, 
putting^  her  moatii  close  to  B> 
ear,  said,  in  a  low  i 
has  been  1      .    He  i 
to  yon.    Ev  i 
I  spit  at  1  K^r 

never  will  i       y  ] 
is  little]  oiii 

RaclMiA  yt^  u 

may  he  sure,  wau« 
cen^ofii     nti 
Dannton  oj        » 
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»*  Mistress  Rachel,  half  an  hour's  up.  I 
must  send  you  out." 

Rachel  bent  down  her  face  toward 
Martha.  **Don*t  kiss  me,"  said  the 
woman.     **  It  may  bring  you  harm." 

Rachel  obeyed,  but  her  intention  had 
been  observed  by  the  jailer,  who  was, 
consequently,  much  scandalized,  and  re- 
fused to  let  her  see  Elder  Burroughs. 
On  reaching  the  open  air,  she  found 
herself  so  much  inclined  to  cry,  that 
she  determined  to  go  straight  home,  and 
have  it  out  in  the  low-spirited  society  of 
sympathizing  Margaret  Jacobs.  What 
happened  to  her  there,  and  whether  sho 
cried  much  or  little,  will  be  related  in 
what  the  Italians  call  a  momentino ;  for 
at  present  the  connection  of  circum- 
stances obliges  us  to  look  around  after 
her  father,  and  see  whether  ho  is  taking 
any  steps  in  opposition  to  Juggernaut. 

As  we  already  know.  Master  More 
had  gone  a-fishing,  in  company  with 
Giles  Cory,  the  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion from  Salem  village ;  one  paddling 
the  whitewood  canoe  up  or  down  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  North  river ;  the 
other  drawing  in  whatever  scaly  sim- 
pletons chose  to  hook  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  a  mouthful  of  earth-worm 
or  muscle.  Fish  were  still  very  plenty 
and  very  foolish  around  Salem,  so  that, 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  bottom  of  the 
little  bark  was  strewn  with  gasping 
perch,  pickerel,  plaice,  and  catfish. 
The  two  piscators  then  paddled  down 
to  the  village,  and  exchanged  their 
booty  at  Deacon  Bowson's  store  for 
some  small  matters  in  the  way  of  gro- 
ceries. They  were  returning  to  their 
canoe,  when  the  roll  of  a  drum  fell  on 
their  ears,  and  they  saw  the  Salem  old- 
troop,  led  by  Captain  Redford,  march- 
ing toward  the  training-field,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  Washington  square.  Every- 
body loved  to  look  at  soldiers  in  those 
days,  and  More  proposed  that  they 
should  turn  aside  to  witness  a  drill. 
They  were  soon  in  Training-field — ^an 
open  space,  nearly  triangular  in  shape, 
bounded  here  and  there  by  clumps  of 
bushes,  and  further  diversified  by  two 
small  ponds,  fringed  with  bulrushes. 
The  company  was  already  drawn  up 
in  line,  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
triangle,  facing  the  many- gabled  house 
of  Elder  Noyse.  It  consisted  of  about 
forty  men,  sturdy  and  respectable 
householders,  some  of  them  gray-haired, 
and  nearly  all,  no  doubt,  church-mem- 
bers.   Uniforms  being  unknown  as  yet, 


except  for  officers,  the  ranks  presented 
a  varied  aspect  of  cocked  nats  and 
broad  brims,  coats  and  small-clothes* 
of  all  shapes  and  complexions.  The 
captain  and  lieutenants  alone  wore 
scarlet  coats,  yellow  breeches  of  doe- 
skin, and  boots  spreading  out  at  the 
top  like  mighty  tunnels.  The  arms 
were  as  heterogeneous  as  the  raiment ; 
many  of  the  privates  carried  swords  as 
well  as  fire-arms ;  some  had  dwarf  blun* 
derbusses,  and  some  duck-guns  long 
enough  for  lightning-rods.  Around  this 
unconformable  legion  stood,  lounged, 
scrambled,  shouted,  and  giggled  a  horde 
of  delighted  boys,  Indians,  and  negroes. 
The  Indians  were  a  dirty  set,  dressed  in 
shocking  bad  clothes ;  sauntering,  list- 
less, taciturn,  and  scarcely  possessed 
of  even  the  dignity  of  laziness.  The 
dai'kies  were  slaves,  mostly  brought 
from  Africa,  and,  therefore,  magnificent 
in  all  the  brilliant  contrast  of  £beir  un- 
adulterated ivory  and  ebony. 

The  present  attitude  ot  the  troop, 
with  drums  rolling  and  arms  presentea» 
was  evidently  in  compliment  to  the 
minister ;  for  he  presently  appeared  at 
his  front-door,  and,  taking  on  his  hat, 
bowed  three  times  very  majestically. 
The  company  then  shouldered  arms, 
broke  into  ranks,  wheeled  and  marched 
away  toward  Main  street  amid  a  tre- 
mendous outcry  from  that  much- abused 
sheep-skin.  More  and  Cory  also  left  the 
common,  and  set  off  briskly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  North  river.  Suddenly,  the 
farmer  caught  his  comrade  by  the  arm, 
and  pointed  at  an  Indian,  dressed  in 
ragged  English  clothes  of  a  clerical 
cut  and  color,  who  had  separated  him- 
self from  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and 
was  making  for  the  parsonage.  "  That 
is  John  Injun,"  said  Cory,  "  Parris's  ser- 
vant. He*s  got  a  letter,  or  message,  or 
suthing  for  Noyse.  Wait  a  bit,  till  he 
comes  out.  I'd  like  to  whisper  a  word 
in  that  fellow's  ear." 

lie  walked  to  a  hazel  thicket,  cut 
three  or  four  stout  switches,  trimmed 
off  the  leaves,  and  laid  the  wands  down 
in  the  shade.  More  laughed  knowingly, 
and  the  two  waited  a  few  minutes.  Pres- 
ently the  lazy,  lounging,  demi-savage 
reappeared  at  the  door,  where  he  scru- 
tinized the  exterior  of  a  letter,  and  then, 
putting  it  in  his  xoat- pocket,  sauntered 
down  to  the  street.  Cory  stepped  for- 
ward in  view  of  him,  whistled  sharply 
and  beckoned ;  upon  which  John  cast  a 
glance  at  the  windows  of  the  parsonage 
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to  sec  that  he  was  not  watched ;  and, 
observing  no  faces  at  the  lozenge  panes, 
ho  placed  himself,  with  three  or  four 
extraordinary  bounds,  by  the  side  of 
the  two  colonists.  He  addressed  More 
with  great  respect,  calling  him  saga- 
more :  a  title  which  all  the  Indians  of 
the  vicinity  had  agreed  to  bestow  upon 
our  mighty  h miter ;  partly,  perhaps, 
because  of  its  punning  resemblance  to 
his  name  ;  but  chiefly  in  token  of  their 
savage  admiration  of  his  wonderful 
strength.  He  then  turned  his  snaky, 
watchful  eye  upon  the  farmer,  and 
added  nonchalantly  :  **  How  do,  Co- 
ry ?'*  '*  How  do  you  do,  John  ?" 
replied  Cory,  with  an  affected  nasal 
drawl,  and  a  look  of  the  most  intense 
interest,  at  the  same  time  that  he  con- 
trived to  sidle  the  aborigine  into  a  little 
hollow,  hidden  from  the  road  by  hazel 
thickets.  **  Oh,  John,  my  pious  Iniun 
friend,  hasn't  the  devil  been  mighty 
hard  on  ye,  though  ?" 

**  Oh,  Cory,  hard  like  gun-barrel !" 
whined  John,  rolling  up  his  eyes  and 
grimacing  as  if  words  came  short  of 
the  necessities  of  his  sorrows. 

**  Yes.  John,"  continued  the  pitiful 
townsman  ;  **  and  I  suppose  that  old 
S(juaw-witch,  liebecca  Nurse,  don*t  let 
yo  alone  a  minute." 

•'  Oh,  Cory  !  witch-sachem  she  be," 
groaned  John,  holding  both  hands  to 
his  abdomen,  as  if  the  weird  fingers  of 
Good- wife  Nurse  were  even  then  tearing 
at  his  vitals. 

**  I)u  tell,  my  yaller  Christian  friend," 
snuftled  Cory.  **  And  you  don't  find 
nothing  to  draw  out  the  pain  from  your 
inwards,  I  s'poseT" 

*'  Like  'nutf  sometime  little  cider  take 
it  out,  C-<»rv»"  replied  John,  looking  very 
thirsty  in  his  miseries. 

*'  You  don't  say  I"  drawled  the  farmer. 
*'  But  when  there  ain't  no  cider,  and  no 
chance  of  getting  any,  I  reckon  you 
fiutl'tr  Hko  all  possessed,  eh?" 

John  went  right  down  on  his  knees  at 
the  very  mention  of  such  a  contingency ; 
and  then,  rolling  paralytically  onto  nis 
baok,  proceeded  to  writhe,  kick,  grunt, 
and  bellow  after  the  usual  emphatic 
style  of  the  afUicted ;  keeping  up  an 
especial  outcry  about  the  awful  ferocity 
of  Kehecca  Nurse.  Cory  grasped  the 
Collar  of  his  ragged  coat  by  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  caught  a  whip  which 
More  flung  to  him.  Ihe  next  instant 
the  little  green  switch  quivered  across 
the  Indian's  legs,  extracting  from  him  a 


loud  ugh!  of  pain  and  surprise.  He 
made  a  convulsive  spring  to  get  up,  but 
the  fiurmer  held  him  down  and  shouted* 
•*Now,  John,  give  it  up.  Quit  your 
manifestations,  or  I'll  give  yer  hide 
such  an  almighty  tanning  that  it  'U 
never  feel  nateral  to  ye  again.  Give 
it  up,  and  come  out  o'  that  ere." 

But  John's  eyes  closed  again,  and  he 
resumed  his  bowlings.  He  had  very 
nearly  been  tricked  out  of  his  fit;  but 
there  was  yet  a  chance  of  recovering 
character  as  a  truly  afflicted  one,  and 
he  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  it  by 
an  astonishing  uproar,  when  his  mouth 
was  gagged  with  a  not  over-clean 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  next  instant 
the  farmer  turned  him  on  his  face  and 
commenced  hammering  away  at  his 
tenderloin  with  the  hazel  switch,  as 
regularly  and  composedly  as  if  ho  were 
thrashing.  More  rubbed  his  hands  in 
a  pleasant  excitement,  and  watched  the 
operations  of  his  energetic  follower  with 
a  smile  of  cheerful  approbation.  Only 
once  did  he  withdraw  his  attention  from 
the  lively  spectacle,  to  order  away  some 
children  who  came  hurrying  up,  attracted 
by  the  Indian's  clamor.  Cory  continued 
the  flagellation  with  remarkable  steadi- 
ness and  vigor,  drawing  a  loud  breath 
after  every  blow,  and  keeping  his  tongue 
out  of  one  comer  of  his  mouth,  as  some 
people  do  when  they  are  very  earnestly 
engaged.  The  only  one  of  the  trio  who 
certainly  did  not  enjoy  the  interview,  was 
the  Indian ;  but,  aJtliough  he  bounced, 
writhed,  and  groaned  with  rather  un- 
common violence,  even  for  one  of  the 
afiiicted,  it  was  all  quite  in  character; 
and  for  some  minutes  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  appearances  at  no 
matter  what  wear  and  tear  of  leather. 
After  taking  a  round  two  dozen,  how- 
ever, and  finding  that  his  inquisitor  was 
not  in  the  least  fatigued,  he  concluded 
that  it  was  paying  too  dear  for  the 
whistle.  With  a  sudden  start  he  leaped 
to  his  feet,  freed  his  mouth  from  the 
handkerchief,  and  bellowed  :  '*  Nuff, 
Cory !  Stop  !  Me  no  a'pose  you  whip 
all  day.  Goramanty !  Who  tell  you 
hazel  stick  drive  out  devil  ?" 

**  Oho  !  That's  what  I've  jest  found 
out,  my  good  pious  friend,"  said  Cory, 
arresting  his  blows,  but  tightening  his 
grasp  on  the  Indian's  collar.  *'  Now, 
John,"  he  continued,  in  his  quiet  drawl, 
**  you're  goin'  to  lie  down  and  take  some 
more,  jest  to  lam  ye  not  to  tell  lies  about 
decent  people." 
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The  Indian  gave  a  violent  spring,  and, 
leaving  the  collar  in  Cory's  hand,  broke 
away  at  full  speed  across  the  common, 
and  up  Main  street,  yelling  for  assist- 
ance. Close  at  his  heels  panted  the 
farmer,  thundering  along  in  nis  ponder- 
ous hobnailed  shoes,  and  plying  his 
switch  vigorously,  until  the  goaded  and 
barefooted  savage  left  him  behind  out 
of  striking  distance. 

**  Cory,"  said  the  hunter,  as  they 
walked  back  to  their  canoe,  ''I'm  afraid 
you  will  get  a  commitment  for  this. 
l?arris  will  have  you  arrested,  if  he  can. 
If  tho  sheriff  come  upon  you,  tell  him 
that  Henry  More  stood  by  aiding  and 
abetting.  I  will  make  that  known  my- 
self." 

More  reached  the  cabin  not  half  an 
hour  after  Rachel  had  got  back  to  it 
from  her  expedition.  Did  he  find  her 
carrying  out  her  proposed  plan  of  hav- 
ing a  good  cry  over  tne  lamentable  case 
of  her  friend  Martha  ?  He  did,  indeed, 
discover  her  in  a  state  of  considerable 
emotion,  downcast,  flushed,  and  talking 
in  a  tremulous  undertone.  But  why  did 
she  start  so  guiltily  from  her  little  scat 
under  tho  pines  when  ho  made  his  sud- 
den appearance  ?  And  Mark  Stanton, 
too,  what  was  he  blushing  at ;  and  what 
business  had  he  to  be  holding  her  little 
hand;  and,  finally,  what  was  he  there 
for,  when  he  should  have  been  on  his 
way  homo  to  supper  ?  These  questions 
very  naturally  occurred  to  Master  More 
as  he  came  upon  the  culpable  couple, 
and  detected  mysteries  and  confusions 
in  their  tell-tale  faces ;  but,  however 
surprised  he  might  have  been,  he  said 
nothing,  and  simply  stood  looking  at 
them  with  a  quizzical  air  of  expectation. 
Rachel  turned  crimson  from  her  throat 
to  her  forehead,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  apron,  ready  to  cry  if  neces- 
sary. Mark  was  struck  quite  dumb  for 
a  moment,  as  such  an  unconscionable 
misdoer  deserved  to  be ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment, drawing  all  his  courage  from  his 
fingers'  ends,  and  clearing  his  voice,  he 
spoke  out  like  a  man :  **  Master  More, 
I've  just  been  asking  Rachel  if  I  might 
talk  to  you,  sir,  about  our  being  married 
whenever  you — I — " ;  and  here  ho  broke 
down,  having  forgotten  the  rest  of  his 
proposed  discourse. 

**  Well,  Mark,"  said  More,  shaking 
the  young  fellow  by  the  hand,  **  I've 
expected  this  for  some  time,  though 
you  have  got  along  a  littlo  faster  than 
I  supposed.    You  rather  surprised  me ; 


but  never  mind ;  a  few  weeks  more  or 
less  don't  matter.  So  there's  my  con- 
sent (another  shake) ;  and  now  talk 
away  with  each  other." 

Rachel  took  down  her  apron,  and, 
looking  very  much  ashamed  of  herself, 
began  to  kiss  her  father. 

**  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Mark,  *•  1 
know  that  perhaps  I've  pushed  on  mat- 
ters a  little  too  fast.  But  then  all  the 
fellows  in  Salem  wanted  her ;  and  I  was 
mortally  afraid  I  should  lose  her." 

**  Never  mind,  lad,"  said  More.  »•  I 
understand  all  that.  Now,  then,  Rachel, 
let  go  of  me,  and  let  me  got  away.  I 
want  to  smoke  my  pipe." 

Of  course  Rachel  ran  to  fill  the  pipe 
with  her  own  hands,  and  Mark  ran  to 
hold  the  coal  for  her  while  she  lighted 
it,  and  then  followed  her  in  a  trance  of 
admiration  as  she  carried  it  to  her  father. 
More  seated  himself  under  the  noontide 
shadow  of  the  projecting  roof,  and 
smoked  in  tranquil  reverie.  He  was 
quite  contented;  the  young  man  had 
pleased  him  all  along ;  they  should  be 
married  as  soon  as  they  chose ;  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  would  be  passed  by 
their  fireside ;  thus  he  roved  on  through 
year  after  year  of  an  imaginary  future. 
He  forgot  the  witches,  except  once, 
when  he  laughed  at  a  sudden  recollec- 
tion of  the  cure  which  Cory's  hazel 
slick  had  wrought  upon  tho  possessed 
Indian.  Sickly,  quiet,  careful  Margaret 
Jacobs  was  moving  about  the  cabin, 
preparing  supper ;  and  he  called  to  her 
to  set  a  plate  for  Mark.  Presently  he 
rose,  and  summoned  those  two  absent- 
minded  people  from  their  idyl  under  the 
pine  shadows.  Mark  could  not  stay  to 
supper;  oh,  he  had  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing ;  he  must  go  home,  or  his 
mother  would  be  anxious — but  the  hy- 
pocrite remained,  notwithstanding  all 
his  protests.  I  am  doubtful  whether 
his  presence  contributed  much  to 
Rachel's  enjoyment  of  the  meal.  It  is 
certain  that  she  seemed  rather  ill  at  ease, 
looked  very  seldom  at  her  father  and 
Margaret  Jacobs,  and  kept  her  eyes  for 
the  most  part  on  her  bread  and  butter. 
Perhaps  she  heard  tlio  katydids,  who 
were  shouting  from  the  neighboring 
trees,  at  the  very  toj>  of  their  shrill  pipes, 
some  provoking  impertinences  about 
'' Stanton  did !  Stantimdid!"  Did  he  7 
Well,  what  of  it  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
letting  the  whole  world  know  it  ?  Can't 
a  body  kiss  a  body  without  having  the 
fact  bruited  through  all  the  forests  of 
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Now  England  by  a  coterie  of  chattering 
insects  ?  A  set  of  gossiping  fellofrs, 
OS  lean  as  French  dancing-masters, 
Si)  disgracefully  poor  and  bo  absurdly 
merry,  that  they  will  use  their  own 
shriveled  legs  for  fiddlesticks !  And 
tlien  the  frogs  must  join  in,  to  increase 
the  poor  child's  confusion,  with  their 
impertinent  basso projbndo  of^  "Keep- 
ing house  !  keeping  house !"  Oh,  but 
it  was  ungentlemanly,  and  what  I  should 
not  have  expected  from  a  harmonio 
Fociety  composed,  I  have  no  doubt,  of 
the  first  frogs  of  Salem. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  whipping  of  Sarah  Carrier  by 
More,  and  the  whipping  of  John  Indian 
by  Cory,  made  a  great  noise  in  the  vil- 
la^^e ;  not  that  people  in  general  were 
at  nil  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  witch- 
craft by  these  successful  experiments 
with  hazel  switches ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  only  shocked  or  maddened 
at  the  obstinate  unbelief  and  outrageous 
violence  of  our  two  sturdy  fioggers. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  thought  that 
More  and  Cory  had  hit  upon  the  true 
secret,  and  that  the  whole  excitement 
was  a  delusion,  curable,  at  any  moment, 
by  an  application  of  cart-whips  in  the 
riirht  quarter.  But  so  strongly  did 
popular  opinion  set  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, that  these  timid  people  said  no- 
thing, and  did  nothing  but  bend  their 
heads  like  bulrushes  to  the  dangerous 
current.  Others  imagined  that  there 
wiis  some  peculiar  anti-diabolical  virtue 
in  the  hnzel ;  and  supported  this  hypo- 
thesis by  the  fact  that  divining-rods, 
fcr  the  discovery  of  springs,  were 
usually  made  of  that  wood.  But  the 
masses  united  in  denouncing  More  and 
Cory  as  a  couple  of  raging  Sadducees, 
who  had  done  nothing  more  than  tor- 
ture these  poor  afflicted  ones  into  a 
momentary  denial  of  the  truth.  This 
was  the  stand  taken  by  the  leading  citi- 
zens, the  magistrates,  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring elders,  except  that  benighted, 
helpless  old  Higginson. 

On  the  day  after  John's  flogging. 
Sheriff  Ilcrrick  had  official  business  at 
the  houses  of  both  these  persecuting 
Ilerods.  Cory  was  marched  straight 
off  to  prison,  on  the  score  of  being  a 
riotous  man  and  a  defamer  of  the  wor- 
shipful elders  and  magistrates.  But 
More  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
be  handled  thus  without  gloves;    and 


nothing  was  done  to  him  at  present  but 
to  bina  him  over  in  £250  to  keep  the 
peace.  He  brought  up  Deacon  Bowson 
as  security ;  laughed  at  an  insinuation 
of  stocks  and  pineries ;  and  walked  off 
with  a  haughty  bearing  which  made 
Justice  Curwin  gnash  m  his  sleeves. 
As  if  in  defiance  of  his  opponents,  he 
resumed,  with  fresh  vigor,  the  circula- 
tion of  his  petition.  But  even  friends 
looked  askance  at  him ;  not  another 
signature  could  he  obtain ;  two  or  three 
who  had  given  him  their  names  now 
withdrew  them  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  lighted  his  pipe  with  the  luck- 
less paper.  From  this  period,  also, 
there  was  an  occasional  croak  at  him 
from  the  bands  of  the  afflicted.  As  for 
Cory,  the  moment  he  was  in  prison  the 
possessed  persons  found  that  ho  was  one 
of  the  greatest  wizards  in  the  country ; 
that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  a 
black  man  in  a  high-crowned  hat  and 
entertained  familiar  spirits  in  the  shape 
of  green  snakes,  yellow-birds,  and  mud- 
turtles.  John  Indian,  Tituba,  and  the 
two  Parris  girls,  in  particular,  made 
vehement  outcries  against  his  fiendish 
persecutions,  and  for  four  or  ^ve  days 
were  tormented  by  hardly  any  one  else. 
Then  they  fell  to  accusing  Good-wife 
Cory,  who,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
soon  followed  her  husband  to  prison. 
Mark  Stanton  was  called  to  an  account 
by  Justice  Hawthorne,  for  talking  too 
much  about  the  retractions  of  John  and 
Sarah,  and  for  indulging  thereon  in  very 
sarcastic  and  Sadduceeistic  comments. 
**  The  tongue  is  a  consuming  fire,  young 
man,"  said  the  magisterial  monitor; 
•*  see  to  it  that  it  bums  you  not  up,  by 
your  own  imprudence.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  when  a  man  willfully  scorches 
himself  with  his  own  tongue. "  **  Espe- 
cially," muttered  Mark,  **  as  the  tongues 
of  our  neighbors  are  so  ready  to  scorch 
us." 

Nothing  had  so  angered  the  advo- 
cates of  the  prosecutions  as  those  flog- 
ging adventures ;  nothing  had  spurred 
them  up  to  such  an  energy  of  wrangling, 
such  a  fury  of  denunciation.  Pams 
declaimed  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  pas- 
toral visits  against  the  sin  of  thus  trying 
to  choke  the  truth  by  violence;  the 
devilish  cruelty  of  thus  adding  to  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  were  already  so 
tormented.  **  What,  then  ?'*  ho  howled. 
•*  Shall  we  go  back  because  the  wicked 
rage  ?  0  Salem,  for  shame !  Faint- 
hearted Salem,  for  shame !     Will  you 
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go  backward  when  heaven  is  forward  ? 
Kather  go  onward,  though  it  be  pain- 
fully and  laboriously,  in  tears  and  in 
weariness,  but  still  onward.  Do  the 
haters  of  God  say  unto  you  that  you  do 
ill  in  thus  fighting  the  good  fight  of 
faith  ?  I  say  unto  you  that  you  do  well. 
I  say  unto  you,  be  elaborate  in  tumii^ 
every  stone  of  stumbling ;  for  thus  wiU 
you  unearth  many  a  toad  of  hell,  who 
otherwise  would  remain  unvisible. 
Shall  we  have  pity  on  the  toads  of  hell, 
and  protect  them,  and  take  them  to  our 
bosoms  ?  If  there  be  any  one  here  who 
says  that,  let  him  rise  instantly  and  go 
out ;  for  ho  is  not  worthy  of  this  place. 
No  one  rises — I  thank  Him,  who  has 
kept  this  assembly  pure." 

No  sooner  had  the  legal  action  against 
More  got  wind,  than  Noyse  was  at  the 
cabin.  Did  ho  hope  mat  the  stout 
hunter  would  be  frightened  now,  and 
ready  to  buy  the  protection  of  an  influ- 
ential elder  at  the  price  of  his  child  ? 
Who  shall  blame  him  very  bitterly? 
He  wished  fervently  to  make  Kachel 
happy ;  and  ho  believed  sincerely  that 
he  could  make  her  so,  if  he  were  her 
husband.  Would  it  be  an  unworthy 
manner  of  winning  her  heart,  to  stand 
forward  as  a  friend  to  her  father  in  his 
hour  of  peril?  Sacred  band  of  lovers 
throughout  eartii — ye  who  wish  that  the 
dear  object  might  be  in  danger  of  death, 
to  give  you  a  chance  of  savmg  her,  and 
80  gaining  her  gratitude — I  am  sure  that 
ye  will  not  fling  the  first  stone  at  this 
unhappy  and  lovelorn  elder. 

More  and  Mark  Stanton  were  setting 
partridge  snares  at  a  littie  distance  from 
the  cabin,  while  Margaret  Jacobs  had 
gone  to  the  village  on  some  errand  after 
household  implements  and  groceries  ; 
80  that  the  minister  was  left  alone  for  a 
few  embarrassing  mmutes  with  Rachel. 
How  happy  he  was,  in  spite  of  the 
timid  reserve  with  which  she  avoided 
sitting  near  him !  He  did  not  under- 
stand her  confusion  of  blushes,  and  al- 
most believed  that  they  rose  from  a  heart 
agitated  in  like  manner  with  his  own. 
He  noticed  how  she  had  changed  since 
he  first  knew  her ;  how  her  manner  and 
expression  had  risen  into  a  matured  dig- 
mty;  how  her  form  had  rounded  and 
ripened  into  the  finished  loveliness  of 
womanhood.  He  was  more  charmed 
than  he  ever  had  been  before,  and  reeled 
on  in  his  blinded  fascination  towards  a 
full  utterance  of  his  passion.  **  I  fear  that 
I  have  enemies,  Bachel,"  he  said,  with 


the  natural  abruptness  of  a  man  who 
speaks  under  strong  excitement.  **  Your 
father  has  some  prejudice  against  me, 
though  I  have  tried  every  way  to  be  his 
friend.  0,  Kachel,  you  know  not  how 
I  grieve  at  it,  how  I  desire  his  good 
will.  Will  you  not  speak  of  it  to  nim, 
and  try  to  soften  his  heart  toward  me  ?'* 
"  On,  I  am  sure.  Elder  Noyse,"  the 

firl  stammered,  in  reply — **  I  am  sure 
know  not  what  it  is.  I  am  sure  my 
father  never  said  he  hated  you.  Oh,  to 
be  sure,  I'll  ask  him  if  you  and  he  can- 
not be  friends." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Rachel,"  mur- 
mured the  elder.  **  I  do  thank  you 
heartily  for  your  friendliness.  But  is 
friendliness  all?  Is  it  all,  Rachel? 
Has  your  father  never  told  you  ?  has 
he  not—*' 

He  tried  to  take  the  girl's  hand,  bat 
she  was  brave  enough  to  withdraw  it 
immediately ;  for  she  felt  that  he  was 
driving  her  to  extremity,  and  that  sheer 
necessity  ordered  her  to  act  and  speak 
plainly.  ♦*  Elder  Noyse,"  said  she  **  I 
QO  regard  all  persons  witii  friendliness ; 
but,  as  for  any  particular  affection,  I 
bestow  it  only  on  one — " 

She  had  meant  to  say,  frankly,  who 
that  one  was ;  but,  when  she  came  to 
the  name,  she  could  not  utter  it.  Still, 
he  urged  her,  and  tormented  her,  until 
she  did  tell  him  that  it  was  not  he,  and 
could  not  be.  She  admitted  this,  turn- 
ing away  her  head  as  she  spoke,  go  as 
not  to  see  the  expression  of  his  face. 
She  had  not  yet  looked  at  him,  and  he 
had  not  yet  answered,  when  the  feet  of 
her  father  and  Mark  rang  on  the  hard 
path  which  led  up  to  the  cabin.  More 
entered,  followed  by  Stanton  ;  the  for- 
mer saluted  the  minister,  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  his  emotion ;  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  a  quick,  observing  glance, 
and  then,  with  a  courteous  forbearance, 
turned  to  the  window.  **  Come,  little 
lass,"  said  More,  **run  out  to  the  gar- 
den with  your  laddie,  and  oversee  him 
weed  the  com.  He  will  do  it ;  but  I 
am  not  minded  to  let  him  scratch  up  my 
vegetables  by  mistake."  Mark  laughed 
at  the  humorous  idea  that  ho  could,  by 
any  possibility,  blunder  between  good 
maize-stalks  and  pig-weed.  Rachel 
handed  him  a  ponderous  hoe,  stout 
enough  to  root  up  an  average  sapling ; 
and,  making  their  manners  to  Noyse, 
the  two  young  folk  escaped  gladly  to 
the  little  rustic  garden. 

*^  Reverend  sir,"  said  More,  as  soon 
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OS  tho  coast  was  clear,  •*  of  course  yoa 
understand  what  turn  things  have  taken. 
I  noed  not  toll  you  that  jovaif^  Stanton 
there  expects  to  be  my  8on-in>law.  I 
make  no  doubt,  cither,  that  you  have 
ceased,  altogether,  to  regret  my  answer 
to  your  own  courteous  motion  of  mar- 
riage. You  see  that  Kachel  is  much  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  youth  like  Mark  than  to  a 
man  like  yourself,  in  full  maturity,  and 
laden  with  many  cares  and  labors.  Let 
young  fulk  begin  tho  world  with  young 
folk,  hhould  be  tho  maxim  of  us,  who 
are  much  more  than  grown  up.  Beside, 
it  appears  that  these  children  have  been 
in  love  with  each  other  for  some  time 
back  ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  down- 
right cruelty  and  sin  to  separate  them. 
It  was  not  so  easily  done,  either.  My 
phil(»sophy  teaches  me  that  we  can 
divide  bodies,  but  not  spirits." 

"  You  surely  will  not  unit«  them  in 
such  an  awful  time  as  this  ?"  Xoyse  was 
abh»  to  say. 

"  Very  soon,"  replied  More.  **  Why 
not  ?  All  tho  greater  need  of  haste.  I 
hliould  liko  to  bo  present  at  my  only 
oliild's  marriage ;  and  who  knows  how 
s<^><»n  I  sliall  bo  sj'irited  away  ?*' 

Noyso  had  no  longer  any  wish  to 
offer  the  hunter  his  friendship  and  pro- 
tection; nor  did  ho  even  shako  hands 
with  him,  as  ho  passed,  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life,  over  that  threshold.  It  was 
tho  second  occasion  on  which  he  had 
Ifft  the  cabin  in  an  anguish  of  disap- 
iM.iiitment;  but  now,  jealousy  mingled 
witli  Ills  other  painful  emoti<ms,  color- 
in;;  liis  ;rrief  with  a  poisonous  tint  of 
ra:^'M,  He  had  a  wretched  opportunity 
(»f  imtinf;  how  greatly,  in  thn-o  months, 
Ills  nligi.»us  character  had  declined  in 
tVrv<»r.  lie  felt  little  inclination,  now, 
to  i»ray,  although  ccmscious  that  his 
ntM'd  of  prayer  had  never  been  greater. 
lIorril)le  thoughts,  too.  entered  and 
ran^n-d  through  his  spirit,  which  seemed 
inclined  to  entertain  them  rather  than 
to  ejoct  them  with  instinctive  aversion. 
He  b<'gan  to  wonder,  with  a  vague  con- 
sciou.sness  of  pl(»asuro  in  tne  idea, 
whetlier  Mark  would  not  be  accused  of 
witchcraft.  If  so,  and  even  if  be  were 
found  innocent,  the  marriage  would  be 
put  off  for  a  while,  and  might  never 
happen.  But  what  if  Mark  should,  in 
reality,  \^G  a  secret  wizard  ?  Then 
would  his  condemnati<m  bo  just;  and, 
whoever  unmasked  him,  would  do 
Itachel  the  greatest  of  kindness.  At 
all  events,  she  surely  would  not  carry 
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her  foolish  passion  so  far  as  to  be  faith- 
ful to  a  man  attainted  of  communion  with 
Satan.  Be  faithful  to  him  ?  But  did 
she  lore  him  now  ?  Noyso  could  not 
believe  it  sometimes,  and  insisted  to 
himself  that  she  was  only  acting  under 
the  coercion  of  her  father.  Then 
what  if  More  himself  should  bo  ac- 
cused— should  be  condemned — should 
bo  hanged  ?  That  would  be  awful,  in- 
deed ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  obstacle 
out  of  tho  way. 

Thoughts  liko  these  went  to  sleep 
that  night  in  his  heart,  awoko  there  in 
the  morning,  and  lived  there  perpetual- 
ly. They  became  a  part  of  his  life; 
ho  grew  accustomed  to  them ;  they 
were  his  familiars — his  devils.  He  felt 
that  he  was  wicked;  that  ho  was  a 
hypocrite ;  that  he  was  committing  a 
great  sin ;  perhaps  the  unpardonable 
sin.  He  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  wondered  if  that  face  concealed  a 
demon  ;  if  it  would  look  up  in  endless 
torments.  At  limes  he  tried  to  console 
himself  with  the  idea  that,  having  cer- 
tainly been  renewed  once,  he  was  now 
one  of  the  elect,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  perish  eternally.  Ho  spent  hours 
in  thinking  over  his  earlier  experiences, 
and  weighing  the  probabilities  as  to 
whether  they  were  a  reality  or  only  a  de- 
lusion of  his  fancy.  What  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  all  these  conflicts  is, 
the  sensitiveness,  and,  nt  the  same  time, 
the  weakness,  of  the  man's  conscience. 
It  writhed  under  an  evil  thought  as  un- 
der an  evil  deed,  and  stood  aghast  be- 
fore a  sin  of  omission  as  before  a  sin  of 
commission;  yet  it  could  not  restrain 
him  from  rushing  blindly  on  in  the  path 
of  his  sinful  imaginations — could  not 
bend  him  to  any  h)wliness  of  submis- 
sion, nor  elevate  him  to  any  sublimity 
of  pious  aspiration. 

But,  oh !  how  beautiful  Rachel  seem- 
ed to  him  all  this  time  !  How  she  ap- 
peared to  float,  liko  an  angel,  above  his 
abyss  of  ho[>eles8ness  I  Only,  she 
would  not  deliver  him  when  ho  reached 
toward  her,  but  forever  flew,  unheed- 
ingly,  away  into  her  own  heaven.  How 
outrageous  it  was,  that  Mark  Stanton, 
a  mere  boy,  a  farmer,  who  could  not 
appreciate  such  a  being,  should  come 
with  his  coarse  hands  and  drag  her 
down,  to  abide  in  his  fleshly  heart! 
Y'es,  it  was  an  insult  to  tho  poor  minis- 
ter— an  unexpected  insult,  and  intol- 
erably personal;  for,  were  not  the 
elders  the  choosers  of  all  tho  hand- 
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somest,  richest,  maidens  of  the  coun- 
try ? 

Whenever  ho  encountered  Mark, 
however,  he  was  graciously  civil  to 
him ;  for  ho  would  not  have  had  it  im- 
agined that  such  a  youth  as  that  could 
make  him  suffer.  Sometimes  he  was  a 
little  wolfish  to  Deacon  Bowson,  who, 
if  not  remiss,  had  certainly  been  very 
unsuccessful,  in  recommending  his  suit 
to  Rachel ;  and,  as  for  the  poor  witches, 
he  was  from  that  day  doubly  severe  on 
them,  pouring  upon  their  devoted  heads 
the  dregs  of  a  secret  bitterness,  which 
flowed  out  naturally,  in  sermons  full  of 
denunciation,  and  prophecies  of  wrath. 

Before  long,  ho  found  an  occasion  for 
discharging  his  ministerial  duties  in 
such  a  way  as  to  tako  a  slight  venge- 
ance on  More.  That  Utopian  indi- 
vidual was  bent  upon  inoculating  de- 
vout, practical  New  England  with  a 
taste  for  ^May-days,  out-of-door  gay- 
eties,  and  athletic  sports.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  of  gathering  tho  Salem 
youth  around  him,  and  setting  on  foot  a 
strife  at  running,  jumping,  wrestling, 
or  something  of  tho  sort.  Very  likely, 
he  thought,  that  by  thus  quickening 
the  blood  and  aiding  tho  digestion  of 
these  ponderous  lads,  he  was  gradually 
sweating  out  of  them  those  bilious  doc- 
trines of  witchcraft,  election,  and  ori- 
ginal sin.  Or,  perhaps,  as  he  saw  Bil- 
dad  Hcwit  and  Medad  Jewet  scuffling, 
in  a  perspiration,  round  the  common, 
he  reveled  in  thoughts  of  the  Olympian 
games,  and  saw,  in  fancy,  the  new  dawn 
of  Spartan  days.  His  own  prodigious 
Btrengtli  gained  him  great  admiration 
and  influence  among  the  youn^  fellows 
of  that  liale  and  active  generation.  They 
applauded  his  feats  with  boisterous 
gayety,  and  did  their  best  to  win  his 
approbation  of  their  own  springy  legs 
and  stiff  backbones.  The  fellow  who 
could  show  a  mighty  biceps  muscle,  was 
something  of  a  hero,  in  those  old  times 
of  hand-to-hand  warfare  with  forests 
and  Indians. 

The  rustic  trials  of  strength  on  the 
common,  excited  no  animadversion  from 
either  the  clergy  or  magistrates,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  witch  excitement. 
Then,  Justice  Curwin  observed  that, 
•*  Our  young  men  had  better  be  wrestling 
in  prayer  against  Satan,  than  wrestling 
with  their  legs  against  each  other ;" 
while  Cotton  Mather  made  a  **  lengthy 
and  reproving  extemporary"  on  the 
subject,  one  Sabbath  that  he  preached 


for  Elder  Higginson.  From  this  time, 
the  serious  part  of  the  community 
frowned  upon  gymnastics,  and  charao- 
terized  them  as  **•  one  of  the  present 
temptations  of  the  old  serpent  to  youth 
and  vanity."  Still,  there  were  a  few 
heedless  youngsters,  such  as  Mark  Stan- 
ton, who  persisted  in  aiding  and  abet* 
ting  Master  More  in  his  attempted  re- 
vival of  the  Olympics.  One  pleasant 
summer  twilight,  this  unthinking  crew 
wero  amusing  themselves  with  flinging 
a  sledge-hammer  on  the  common,  and« 
of  course,  in  sight  of  Master  Noyse's 
dwelling.  In  the  height  of  their  sport, 
that  troubled  elder  rode  by,  returning, 
perhaps,  from  some  solemn  pastoral 
duty,  in  which  he  had  had  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  demons  of  darkness. 
Steering  his  horse  through  the  squad  of 
children,  Indians,  and  negroes,  who  had 
gathered  as  lookers-on,  he  pulled  up  in 
fi-ont  of  tho  gymnasts  and  gave  them 
tho  severest  lecture  that  he  could  frame 
against  '*  such  a  foolish  waste  of  time 
in  unprofitable  and  light-minded  amuse- 
ments." 

More  sufR^red  himself  to  be  provoked 
to  no  bitter  reply,  and  stood,  with  fold- 
ed arms,  gazing  rather  pitifully,  than 
otherwise,  on  the  haggard  face  of  tho 
minister.  People  began  to  slink  off,  as 
soon  as  tho  philippic  was  over;  and 
Noyse,  U^uching  his  horse,  moved  on 
with  dignity  toward  the  parsonage.  As 
he  passed  More,  ho  glanced  stealthily 
at  his  face,  and  read  its  expression  of 
scornful  forbearance  —  an  expression 
which  must  have  soured  him  to  the 
bottom  of  his  feelings ;  for  ho  scarcely 
replied  to  the  hunter's  salutation.  At 
that  moment,  a  yelping  younker,  who 
had  better  have  held  his  tongue,  but 
whose  ten-year-old  enthusiasm  was  too 
much  for  his  prudence,  was  distinctly 
heard  saying  to  a  comrade  :  **  I  wish  I 
could  throw  a  hammer  as  far  as  Master 
More — by  George,  I  do  I" 

Here  was  another  pastoral  duty  to 
perform,  also  very  well  suited  to  the 
elder's  present  frame  of  spirit.  Riding 
round  the  thicket  from  behind  which 
the  voice  proceeded,  ho  came  upon  a 
group  of  garmlous  urchins,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  his  whip  uplifted,  **  ^yhere 
is  that  profane  boy  ?     Wliich  is  ho  ?" 

"  That's  him.     It's  Jim  Bowen,  sir/ 
said  a  little  coward,  pointing  to  a  broad- 
backed  minor  of  about  three-feet-tiz, 
who  looked  very  red  in  the  faoe«  bat 
said  DOtfaing.    The  minister  dismoont- 
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cd.  nml.  making  one  of  the  other  boys 
hold  !iis  liorso,  procoedod  to  f^ve  Jim 
Howrn  a  most  momorahle  flogging; 
aftorwhioh,  still  holdin.EjthoBoreyounker 
hy  till*  collar,  lio  h>ctnrod  the  email 
crowd  on  tho  sinful  folly  of  profane  Ian- 
prn?ip».  Suddenly,  ho  caught  sight  of 
More,  listening,  with  his  hat  off,  in  evi- 
dent mockery,  his  lips  twitching,  with 
an  expression  of  amused  contempt.  The 
elder's  face  was  v<tv  much  flushed,  as 
he  mounted  his  horse;  he  Ftruck  the 
animal  a  sharp  hlow,  and  pushed  on  to 
his  own  gate. 

That  is  the  way  boys  were  served  in 
Hie  gond  (dd  dnys  of  New  England; 
their  parents  hided  them,  the  ministers 
hided  them,  and  the  magistrates  Home- 
times  hided  them.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  were,  in  general,  any  the  worse 
for  it ;  I  am  inclined  to  sustain,  very 
decidedly,  the  contrary  opinion.  Young 
Ainerica  had  a  more  disagreeable  time 
of  it  than  now;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Young  America  was  a  good  deal  better 
b'-haved.  As  for  Master  More,  I  think 
he  was  ([iiite  to  hlame  for  counteracting 
the  salutary  manual  advice  of  Elder 
Noy>e,  by  his  scornfid  smile  and  his 
irreverent  air.  1  charitably  hope,  how- 
ever, and  do  really  believe,  that  what 
dn-w  f(»rth  his  mute  sarcasm  was  not 
the  wliipping,  nor  the  very  proper  sen- 
tiiiient<  <»f  the  minister  in  regard  to  pro- 
fanity, hut  the  spiteful,  imworthy  spirit, 
which  he  detected  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  seeming  zeal  for  good  morals  and 
relicri'»n. 

CIIAPTKrw  XIV. 

Uacup:!.  made  one  more  attempt  to 
sre  .Martha  Carrier;  but  Daunton,  the 
jaili  r,  refused  her  admittance.  "And 
1  mu>t  tell  you,  pretty  mistress,"  he 
addrd,  •'  that  it'll  be  waste  time  for  yon 
t«>  come  here  any  more  for  the  viBitin' 
of  pri*ioners.'* 

•'  Why  so  ?"  n.«ked  Rachel,  a  good 
deal  surprised  ;  for  she  thought  herself 
on  friendly  terms  with  tho  otflciaL 

**  Your  father's  in  bad  repute  among 
the  eldors  and  justusses.  Don't  you 
kni»w  ?  There  be  some  curous  reports 
alnuit,  as  to  his  bavin'  to  do  with  these 
'ere  sorcerers.  And,  furthermore,  I'll 
jest  tell  you  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I 
don't  choose  to  let  folk  in  here  who're 
got  the  stomach  to  go  a  kisain*  of 
witches." 

She  U  no  witofa,"  auerted   B»- 
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chcl  bravely.    **  Martha  Carrier  is  no 
witch." 

**  That  remains  to  be  found  out,"  re- 
plied Daunton.  **  Anyhow,  what  Vre 
got  to  tell  you,  mistress,  is  all  the  same, 
which  is,  that  you  ain't  to  come  hero 
any  more,  unless,  perchance,  old  Her- 
rick  fetches  you." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  up  at  this 
coarse  and  threatening  personality,  but 
she  bade  tho  man  a  civil  good-morning 
and  walked  away,  wondering  in  no  lit- 
tle uneasiness  what  might  bo  those 
curious  reports  concerning  her  father. 
She  heard  soon  enough  that  ho  had  at 
last  been  cried  out  upon  vehemently  by 
several  of  the  atHicted.  She  went  homo 
crying,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  the  colony  for  a  while.  He  re- 
fused resolutely,  and  asked  her  if  she 
wished  her  father  to  show  himself  a 
coward  by  running  away  from  his  duty 
as  soon  ns  it  bec^imo  dangerous.  This 
duty,  as  he  understood  it,  consisted  in 
arguing  on  all  occasions  against  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft,  criticizing  the 
proceedings  of  tho  courts,  and  denounc- 
ing without  stint  those  who  urged  on 
the  prosecutions,  lie  carried  on  this 
warfare  almost  alone ;  and  his  adversa- 
ries were  by  this  time  more  provoked 
at  him  than  at  any  other  i)ersou  in  the 
village ;  but  such  was  the  general  respect 
for  his  talents,  learning,  and  family,  that 
the  magistrates  were  unwilling  to  com- 
mit him,  except  on  grounds  which  would 
insure  his  condemnation.  I  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say  that,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  violence,  they  tried  their  best 
to  effect  his  conversion.  In  imitation 
of  Deacon  iiowsim,  Cotton  Mather  vis- 
ited him  at  his  cabin ;  and  the  two  dis- 
puted all  night  there,  taking  occasional 
sips  of  cider  and  bites  of  venison  to  sup- 
port over-fatigued  nature.  Tho  elder 
left  in  the  m<»rning,  his  eyes  red  with 
watching,  and  his  patience  quite  fretted 
out  by  the  hunter's  skeptical  obstinacy. 

But  all  that  More  could  say  or  do, 
retarded  not  one  particle  the  progress 
of  tho  murderous  delusion  ;  and  tho 
great  car  of  superstition  rolled  on 
steadily,  its  wheels  dripping  redder  and 
redder  with  the  blood  of  New  England. 
John  Willord,  who  had  fled  as  far  as 
Nashua,  forty  miles  distant,  was  ar- 
rested by  the  town  authorities  tliere, 
and  sent  back  to  Salem  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Juggernaut  The  great,  greedy, 
ffory-mouthed  id(d  also  screamed  loudly 
K>r  the  blood  of  Elder  Burroughs,  Giles 
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Cory,  Martha  Carrier,  and  ntlior  persons 
not  so  well  known  to  ns.  Deputy  Grov- 
emor  Stoughton  and  five  brother  judges, 
Buoh  men  as  tho  Winthrops,  Saltonstalls, 
Sewalls,  and  Sergeants,  of  Boston,  per- 
sons of  the  highest  respectability  and 
most  exemplary  piety,  met  in  the  First 
Church  of  Salem,  listened  to  the  shrieks 
of  the  possessed  ones,  and  decided  that 
a  great  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  Jug- 
gernaut on  tho  nineteenth  of  August. 
Admirable  indeed  was  the  bearing  of 
Wiilard  and  those  new  sufferers.  Proc- 
tor and  Burroughs,  through  all  the 
agonizing  suspenso  of  that  trial,  and 
through  tho  fearful  shock  of  condem- 
nation. What  Christian  patience,  what 
unostentatious  courage  was  theirs,  as 
they  answered  not  again  their  rovilers, 
but  professed  their  innocence  before 
God,  and  accepted  death,  bringing  no 
angry  accusation  against  their  accus- 
ers !  **  I  blame  no  man,"  said  Wiilard, 
still  as  honest,  credulous,  and  kind- 
hearted  as  ever :  •'  I  do  myself  yet 
believe  there  bo  witches ;  and  I  justify 
the  jurymen  for  condemning  me  on  tho 
evidence  they  have  had." 

Not  thus  beautifully  did  poor  Martha 
Carrier  listen  to  the  railing  testimony 
against  her,  and  face  those  who  pressed 
her  relentlessly  toward  the  grave  with 
an  array  of  grotesque  yet  deadly  false- 
hood. She  was  vexed  to  extremity  at 
her  persecutors,  and  would  ask  none  of 
their  mercy,  nor  hardly  deign  to  affirm 
to  them  her  guiltlessness.  Imprison- 
ment had  emaciated  her  face,  but  there 
was  still  an  undaunted  flush  on  each 
sunken  cheek,  and  in  her  dark  eyes  a 
sparkle  of  speechless  anger.  Once  only, 
a  few  tears  shot  to  her  eyelids,  when 
she  found  that  her  child  was  not  to  bo 
brought  before  her,  and  that  Newton, 
the  king's  attorney,  would  simply  read 
its  confession  as  drawn  up  by  Parris. 
**  May  it  please  the  court !"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud,  shrill,  unnatural 
tone.  **  Peace,  woman  !"  said  Justice 
Curwin  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  pinching 
her  arm.  "  What  does  the  prisoner 
want?"  asked  Saltonstall,  who  had 
observed  Martha's  effort  to  speak. 
*•  I  want  to  see  my  child,"  she  cried. 
"  Why  shouldn't  she  come  before  me, 
like  the  other  witnesses  ?  If  she  has 
anything  to  say  against  me,  her  mother, 
let  her  say  it  to  my  fac«." 

**  Woman  !"  answered  Stoughton, 
harshly,  **wo  caunot  be  thus  delayed. 
The  court  i^  oppressed  already  with 


testimony,  and  with  the  pain  of  draw- 
ing it  from  these  poor  afflicted  crea- 
tures. Your  child's  confession  comes 
before  us  properly  attested.  It  is 
enough." 

**  It  is  a  trick  to  destroy  me,"  shriek- 
ed the  half  crazed  woman.  *'  Sarah 
would  take  all  back  if  she  were  hero 
to  look  me  in  the  face." 

**  Yes,  I  see  through  it  all,"  replied 
Stoughton.  **  You  thiuk  that  the  magical 
power  of  your  eyo  would  twist  her  and 
turn  her  at  will.  But  have  done  now 
with  these  unseemly  interruptions,  and 
suffer  the  deposition  to  bo  read," 

He  glanced  with  no  amiable  expres- 
sion at  Saltonstall,  who  the  next  day 
threw  up  his  post  and  retired  from  tho 
court  in  disgust.  "Thank  God,  brother 
Mather,  thank  God,  I  say,"  chuckled 
Parris,  as,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee* 
ho  walked  out  of  church  after  the  last 
trial  had  closed  in  a  conviction.  *'  Wo 
have  great  reason  to  praise  the  Lord. 
It  appears  that  not  even  the  defection 
of  rulers  can  weaken  our  cause.  Be- 
hold, Major  Saltonstall  retired ;  and  yet 
the  cart  will  carry  as  full  a  load  as  ever 
to  the  gibbet.  Truly  may  we  sing,  *  The 
face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do 
evil,  to  cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them 
from  tho  earth.'  Is  not  his  face  against 
them  that  do  evil  ?  I  am  sure  that  none 
but  an  atheist  would  deny  it." 

**  I  hold  it  to  be  a  great  mercy  that 
we  have  brought  about  tho  conviction 
of  that  Martha  Carrier,"  replied  the 
author  of  tho  Remarkables.  **  I  take 
her  to  bo  the  most  dangerous  hag  of 
them  all.  I  should  say  that  she  was 
ono  of  the  very  carrier  pigeons  of  the 
pit." 

**  Yea,"  continued  Parris,  with  a 
coarse  relish  of  the  grim  pun,  *'  and 
a  pigeon  who  will  shortly  be  roasted 
boforo  a  hotter  firo  than  any  in  our 
kitchens." 

It  was  while  still  unreconciled  to  her 
fate,  still  in  fierce  bitterness  of  spirit 
toward  her  accusers,  that  Martha  Car- 
rier was  led,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  in 
chains,  to  tho  First  Church  of  Salem. 
She  was  placed  on  a  lofty  stool  in  the 
main  aisle,  with  a  paper  cap  on  her 
head,  whereon  was  written  in  great  let- 
ters, A  WITCH.  And  then,  before  the 
whole  congregation.  Elder  Noyse  sol- 
emnly excommunicated  her  from  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  consigned  her 
over  to  Satan  as  an  apostate  and  a  sor- 
ceress.    How  could  she  bo  gentle,  and 
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l.UMi -I-'.   :i::  1    \'»»niu':it.  with   >uvh    hot 

>.>vi!  .'  It  w:is  v,i;]|  uiiiuzriiu-nt,  uiiil 
..i.ii  '^r  'vii'i  ;i:i^i'r.  ih;i:  >Iu'  I-K^kcd  oil 
i:ii-  rviL-iif..!  iiv*  oi  Kl  si»r  l>urn»ii^lis, 
:i;i-i  l:<-.L:'«.i  iii::i  t;ii!v.  with  a  Itii'io  tluit 
<oi.'.nv«i  t'O^t.itio.  oi" lh:it  worli  whi-ro  the 
w.  :irv  a:'-  at  i\'?t.  So  peiu*i*l\il  wiis 
!l:i'S  I'.'ii'.l'Msii.i'd  m:uu  so  tortcivin^,  that 
h"  i:l<i  ii»»t  i'Vi'ii  !<iy.  "iho  wk'kod  shall 
via'»t'  tV-'.ii  tr-'iiblin;:.**  K'*t  lio  cihi>uld 
^.  I'Mi  ti»  s;»('al>:  har>hlv  oi  t!u»so  wIk» 
Ii:ui  St  iittMio-.l  him  ti>  dii\  •'  l-ol  tho 
\vi...I.*  Wsulil  I'ouiit  ini»  vilo,"  >aid  hi\ 
••••r  wh:it  thry  wiil  :  1  iiiatUT  it  iMt :  I 
>i:ail  Im»  h-.-sM-d.  Thi*  Savi'ur  lias  ko|»t 
ih'  hi'<t  wiiio  until  tho  la^^t.  1  huvo 
h'D'toft'n'  th>!ii:ht  it  an  hard  thinj;  to 
(lie:  itiit  iii>w  1  iiiul  that  it  is  lutt  »o. 
If    I    !ni:;Iit    havo    inv   i-lu>ii'o   now,   I 

••Sir."  M»i  I  Jnlni  Wilhird,  ''tho  litud 
hatli  riiiarirrd  yovir  I'aitli." 

'•  Fiiriid,"  n*pli»'d  HiiiTiMiiflis,  *•  this 
is  S(iisi> ;  th<'  Li»rd  hath  vvvn  r«atislit*d 
liiy  sciisi*.  I  am  hciisibly  sutisitird  of 
t'Vfrlastini^  ^lory.'* 

<  >vrr  till?  wr»»u;rtMl,  n'si'iitfiil  Martha 
('arricr  cvni,  tlitTo  soon  caino  u  chaii^i^ 
of  p'litlnn'ss.  With  that  iiiconhtaiicv 
i>t'  .sfiitimi'iit  wiiic'h  ha«l  always  iiiarknl 
inT.  shi'.  ill  till'  lirst  phuM-.  tor^^avi'Noyso, 
wild  hail  (M'rtaiiily  nut  t)i(»ii/;ht  <»1'  unkiii.L? 
a  n'f'.Mi<'i!i:itii»n.  Tin-  vi-ry  liuy  al'trr  tim 
C'\i-iiMi!nniiicati<*ii  f\io  s|Mik(.M)rhiin  Miih 
ni»  ill-will.  It-it  rathiT  with  a  warm  kind- 
Ui'i'i.  SI."  ]i>ti'ijiMl  M-riiiu-ilv  t<»  Khhr 
lli-.'jin-»n,  wh«*n  Im*  talk«'«l  niitl  prayed 
wii  I  l.tr:  hat  her  last  n-<|ti<st  \n  him 
\vi~.  tli.-it  Iif  wiMiM  M-nd  his  irolliMt;im» 
t  I  -;:  !  ).iT  in  pr<'j)arin;;  t'nr  (h'ath:  ami 
f  •  X'  y.*.'-  cami',  j»al«'.  hM;.'';rar(l,  cinhar- 
ra--'  'i,  :iud  t"«>r  a  wliilu  aimc-t  Hpri^'h- 
h'--.  Miiitha  his-iil  liii<  hand,  wi-pt, 
a:i«:  ht-^ntl  hi' t''ir;jivi'ii«'ss  f'lr  all  that 
?-!  ••  jj  ■:  <v.  r  «i  iji-  ti»  niri-nd  or  injure 
!..'ii.  I  f.riiiiiMt  rv-U'  I  ivi'  what  hiis  f«Ml- 
;:.  j^-  \vi  i«  ,  a>  iii  km  It  «lu\vn  im  r'iiiinu'lid 
i:-:  t  I  ti.t*  .-!iri\  ii.;/  mi*n-ics  uf  hi*uv<'ii. 
I'  .:  I::-  |'itlii"n  wa.-  ai>;>p>])riate  uiid 
:!  ■'■i!  :  !  •••  !:!■  «;.-  l'"i  iiuuli  accustollUMl 
t-  \'.:-:'  •'■  :'y  !«■  f-kliiT  in  it ;  ami  word:*  *if 
:'i:v  r..;-!  Ii.  f'im«' a  l.alut  'd'  liiri  utl«*r- 
:•.!:■.  A!":*'!  tiii:t.  th«Miiiii!inimd  woinuii 
«■!.':•■  J-  I  liri^r  in  liis  *::i':  di-taini'd  liiiii 
wiii-:*trl:.L'  unlil  h»-  jilrii'*-!  >tru;rjrli-d  to 
f.'1'T  II way  li'iiii  ht-r.  \\'lt»n  \^{^  liliuliy 
i['i:':;«i  !:iT.  hii«'  jrnz  '1  a!t'-i  him  with  u 
j5.--i  'ii  I'l"  tindiTi.i  •«?.  ti'ia**  rm-iit.  uiid 
'•'■-: 'air;  uii  i-::j»r»>j.I.ni  ji.ii-ifui  t<.»  bc- 
i.  ■.■:.  uu:  will*  11  ^a*. t-  a  Luili-r  pruiuibu 


i>t  hoavi'u  than  iho  woikiiifCn  tif  UU 
Lh>tiLriKd  \i>ap;i*;  I'or  In.*  i>.'»iuJ  t'roiu 
tho  ]iriM>n.  ^ha>tiy,  shaken.  diiwucAst* 
and  lK>kiu&;  I'v.Lrtully  ivund,  with  tho 
air  iif  u  h«iuiit(.'d  murdorvr. 

It  Wild  sirani^o  that  tho  do\oti\>n;«  of  a 
man  so  liui*a>sv-d  hy  u  rvuioi>fi\d  cou- 
scicnoo  I'ould  act  a>»  iho  om:»olaiioii  ol 
oue  condt'uuu  d  to  dlo.  W-t  m>  it  was. 
All  that  rv  filing  Martha  n- pi- a  tod  pa^i- 
>a*:i'j»  ot  hi.«»  pravi't  to  horsidt.  A I  laid- 
uiii^ht  sho  >till  muriuurod  tlu'in,  miii^liid 
with  hi-r  own  pctitivms.  At  that  hour, 
!iuddi'idy--with<Mit  warning--  tlu*  priMHi 
scomod  to  ho  tith'd  with  u  li^hl  which 
drowiii'il  hiT  in  iiu-\prrs>ildo  o.dmuoris. 
Sho  tVIt  as  it'  its  uni'arthly  hplrudor 
inu>t  pi'iictrato  tho  adjoining  I'l'U  uiul 
tho  Minouniliiii^  iii^ht.  Sho  womlorod 
it'  tho  otiior  piinuiu'is  miw  it ;  it'  iho  6vu- 
tinols  witluuit  >aw  it;  it'  tho  \illa^orti 
woro  i-i.*^in>;  to  ^mzo  at  it.  >hi«  t'rlt 
ih»lhin>^  liUi'  alitor  iii»w  t>>wavd  liri  ao- 
iMi-*or:i — noijjiiif,'  toward  tiu-m  lilvo  t'nr- 
^ivoiioss  ovfii  -t'i>v  ^ho  had  lo^t  tho 
soiiM*  that  thoy  had  over  wron^i  il  hor. 
Slio  n-^anlril  ilicm  with  ali'orli>tn  —bho 
thim^rht  nf  Iiit  viiy  Juilp-ti  with  hiuo- 
(liitions.  Shtt  would  j^o  to  tho  ^itllowd 
fi'arloMsly  ;  ay,  inoro,  with  a  ji»y  that 
was  uiispt'akalilo.  Hrloio  him  WHd 
awaro,  ^ho  hiul  &unk  to  hh-op  amid  thU 
ttort'iio  railiann*. 

it  wa:«  with  a  calm  and  i'oM^r|i(.([  look 
that  >ho  I'oilo  in  tho  fxooution-rart,  ho- 
hidi'  Willaid  ami  llurrou^hi*,  tn  iiallowri 
Hill.  Av  ^ho^lan<'Oll  nn>ti'ailily  around 
tho  orowd  wliich  had  pitht-n-d  lii'I'oro 
till*  pri.ooii,  hho  ^aw  i^ii  Jul  li;nkin(^  ut 
In-r  with  oyo8  faM'inatcd  i>y  jiily  and 
h'^rror.  .^iu*  noildi-d  ni4  rhanioally  iu 
fjir«*woll,  and  saw  tin.'  f;;iii  lii<l>«  h*-r  palu 
i'uf'v  against  ii<-r  i'athi'rV  hhouliii  r. 

hlni'i!  h'd  ICacliol  int'i  tin*  li<>U!*o  of 
hid  brothor-in-law,  and  then  huiiitMl 
uftor  the  awful  pr>^(-t-.o>ii>n.  Jii^  btiiiiig 
liniids  4-li-n(-hrd,  ami  hin  hra\o  faca 
white  with  nnpr,  he  tnw  tho  Ji\e  cuii- 
deiiiiieil  ones  lifted  from  the  ahomimibio 
cart  on  to  u  ladder  whoM'  Mimniit,  uts 
he  h<*i>od,  Was  invi>il>le  and  pierced  thu 
heavens.  'I'o  each  un***  as  he  &toi>d  ou 
tho  ti'rriiile  vor;{o,  Sherilf  ilerrick  criodt 
bidding  him  u>e  this  laht  upp«*ri  unity  to 
i-«ihfe>>  his  mi>deed>.  and  pray  f»ir  i*ti'- 
l^ivene.*^.  *•  l''iiend>,"  Miiii  iloiiii  Wii- 
lard.  "  i  lid«>titers  hi  ro,  and  it's  rij^fht  i 
hhould  <'i>iiie  here  niVM'lt'.  ! 
J  may  he  tiie  I'LaI  who  hhal^ 
o\e<uti  d  for  witchcraft, 
dciun  li'j  uiic^llio  fvid*" 
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me.  Elder  Noyse,  gire  me  your  pray- 
ers." 

A  startling  murmnr,  like  a  passion 
of  smothered  ejaculations,  burst  from  the 
spectators.  It  rose  again,  and  gathered 
to  a  wail,  when  Elder  George  Bur- 
roughs, once  the  minister  of  Salem  vil- 
lage, ascended  the  ladder.  More  had 
only  talked  with  this  man  once ;  but  he 
had  been  won  by  his  noble  bearing  dur- 
ing the  trial,  and  that  impression  was 
qmckencd  by  his  present  demeanor  and 
expressions.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
were  no  crowd  there,  so  utter  was  the 
silence,  when  this  misjudged  victim 
spoke,  declaring  at  once'  his  innocence 
and  his  forgiving  resignation.  The 
same  stillness  continued  as  ho  prayed 
with  the  mildest  composure,  and  ended 
by  repeating,  with  solenrn  fervency,  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Then,  suddenly,  an 
angry  murmur  rose  from  the  multitude, 
and  it  surged  tumultuously  toward  the 
gibbet,  as  if  it  would  have  attempted  a 
rescue.  Hawthorne,  drawing  his  sword, 
sprang  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  ;  while 
Curwin's  trusty  musketeers  beat  back 
the  people  with  their  heavy  gun- 
breeches.  More  had  been  standing  in 
the  rear  of  the  press ;  but  ho  bounded 
forward  now,  hoping  to  gain  the  front 
ranks  and  lead  the  spectators  to  an  at- 
tack upon  the  soldiers.  The  retreating 
tide  of  men  carried  him  backward  in 
spite  of  his  strength ;  and,  looking  up, 
he  saw  that  the  ladder  had  been  torn 
away,  and  the  agony  of  Burroughs 
oompletcd.  At  the  same  moment,  Cot- 
ton Mather,  sitting  on  his  horse  by  the 
gallows,  looked  around  with  that  Roman 
face  of  his,  so  young,  yet  so  austere  and 
unpitying,  and,  uplifting  his  sonorous 
voice,  bade  the  people  desist  from  op- 
position to  the  laws.  "  I  tell  you,  men 
of  Salem,"  he  proceeded,  **  that  this 
George  Burroughs  was  no  true  minister, 
but  came  among  us  in  some  other  way 
than  by  the  door  of  holy  ordination. 
Ye  are  moved  at  the  devout  expressions 
which  he  has  used,  and  certainly  they 
seem  to  the  ear  edifying;  but  how  do 
ye  know  that  the  black  man  stood  not 
by,  invisibly,  and  dictated  to  him  ? 
Certain  it  is,  that  Satan  himself  is  often 
transformed,  in  appearance,  into  an 
angel  of  light." 

**  Cotton  Mather,"  yelled  More,  in  a 
frenzy,  **it  is  thou  who  art  that  very 
Satan." 

People  turned  round  and  faced  the 
reckless  speaker,  some  with  warm  sym- 


pathy, some  with  fierce  anger  in  their  pal- 
lid faces.  He  shook  his  fist  at  them  like  a 
madman,  and  whirling  on  his  heel,  hurried 
away  from  the  abominable  spot.  From 
this  frightful  day  there  were  many  who 
more  or  less  boldly  encouraged  him  in 
his  lonely  struggle  against  the  fanatical 
supporters  of  the  delusion ;  and  their 
sympathy,  though  uttered  for  the  most 
part  in  timid  whispers,  gave  him  fresh 
courage,  and  made  him  hardier  than 
ever  in  his  denunciations  of  Juggernaut. 
In  the  mean  time,  Rachel  trembled  every 
time  he  left  the  cabin,  lest  he  would 
never  return.  Mark,  too,  was  anxioas, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  Connecticut.  Even  Good- 
wife  Stanton  cried,  as  she  said  :  "Take 
care.  Master  More.  You  ain't  half 
enough  afeard.  Parris,  there,  is  mighty 
spiteful." 

Another  week  dragged  on,  ere  this 
contest  between  a  man  and  a  commun- 
ity came  to  a  crisis.  A  little  before 
sundown,  on  a  certain  blazing  August 
day,  the  reverend  Elders  Parris  and 
Noyse,  with  that  Cromwellian  Puritan, 
Justice  Curwin,  repaired  to  the  cottage 
of  Goody  Margaret  Cory  in  the  outskirts 
of  Salem  village,  bent  on  worrying  the 
antiquated  witch  into  a  confession. 
They  twisted  her  shriveled  neck  and 
tumbled  her  gray  hair  in  search  of 
witch-marks  ;  they  entreated  hor,  urged 
her,  bullied  her,  threatened  her  with 
torments,  mortal  and  infernal ;  they 
called  her  a  midnight  hag,  a  daughter 
of  Endor,  and  a  fire-brand  from  the 
gulf  of  perdition.  The  old  creature 
wrung  her  feeble  hands  ;  tears  of  terror 
ran  down  the  deep  wrinkles  of  her 
cheeks;  but  she  persisted  in  affirming 
that  she  was  innocent  of  sorcery. 
"What!"  roared  Parris.  **Are  you 
not  a  Witch  of  Endor  ?  Will  you  say 
that  there  was  no  Witch  of  Endor  I 
How  dare  you  thus  deny  the  Scriptures  ? 
If  you  deny  them,  you  make  yourself 
a  liar,  and  have  your  part  in  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone.  Will  you  tell  mo 
there  is  no  such  lake  ?  I  tell  you  there 
is.  Woe  to  you  for  an  infidel  and  an 
atheist,  saying  in  your  heart  there  is  no 
God  !  Confess,  Satan — confess !  Thou 
art  a  woman  with  a  familiar  spirit" 

**  I  ain't,"  sobbed  the  goody,  indig- 
nantly, brushing  back  her  disheveled 
locks.  **  I  never  sec  no  spcrits  more 
familiar  than  you  be." 

The  noise  of  this  severe  discussion 
had  attracted  to  the  cabin  half  a  score 
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of  cbiMrrn,  who,  like  most  of  the  young 
oncrt  of  Saloni  now,  hnd  the  reputation 
of  hviuf;  afflicted.  They  easily  dia- 
covered  what  was  goinfj  on  within,  by 
peeping  through  the  ragged  windows 
and  listening  at  the  shabby  door.  It 
was  a  cnpitid  chance  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion, and  they  were  not  long  in  improv- 
ing it.  A  knotty  rail,  from  a  neighboring 
fence,  furnished  a  convenient  ladder, 
wln^rcby  the  little  scamps  and  scamp- 
esses  conveyed  themselves,  unseen,  to 
the  l<Mv  back  roof  of  the  cabin.  The 
Ixddost  then  kicked  the  rail  away,  and 
the  wholo  pack  opened,  at  the  signal, 
in  a  chorus  of  shrill  yelps  and  bowlings 
which  struck  Goody  Cory  speechless, 
and  started  up  her  three  inquisitors  in 
an  ecstasy  of  amazement  and  scared 
triumph.  Out  rushed  the  two  zealous 
elders,  and  after  them  leaped  the  lengthy 
justice,  scurrying  around  to  the  rear  of 
Uie  cabin,  to  see  what  demon  was  in  the 
wind  now.  At  sight  of  their  upturned, 
g^^ggling  eyes,  and  arms  thrown  aloft  in 
wonder,  the  children  went  off  into  a 
louder  uproar,  writhing  and  kicking, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  crazy  r(M)f 
Would  give  way  under  the  tempest  of 
their  monkey-shines.  **  Goody  Cory 
called  us  I"  they  screamed,  wringing 
their  hands  and  beating  their  breasts  as 
if  in  unimaginable  agonies.  *'  Her 
dt.vils  brought  us  here.  They  brought 
us  through  the  air.  They  told  us  to 
come  to  the  witch-meeting." 

Is  it  possible  that  the  small  rascals 
were  not  afraid  to  play  such  a  shallow 
trick  a<  this  ;  not  afraid  of  being  lashed 
indiL^iiantly  by  the  grown  men  whom 
tiny  tried  to  deceive  with  such  a  satiric- 
al impudence  of  humbug  ?  No.  Why 
should  they  have  any  such  fears?  A 
thousand  impo-^itions  as  silly  had  been 
praeticed  that  summer  in  Salem,  and 
not  one  (»f  them  had  been  exposed. 
How  l(»ng  did  it  take  our  own  sagacious 
century  to  discover  who  broke  the  Strat- 
ford crockery,  and  who  rapped  on  the 
Koehester  floors  ? 

Strong  in  the  faith,  refreshed  by  this 
new  example  of  the  power  of  Beelzebub, 
the  niai^i.strate  and  elders  bolted  into 
the  cottage  agjiin  and  renewed  their 
attack  upon  the  unfortunate  old  granny. 
**  Confess  !"  thundered  Curwin.  *»  The 
proof  against  thee  is  near  and  mighty. 
The  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  has 
himself  discovered  thee.  Listen,  thou 
rampant  witch,  to  the  anguish  of  thy 
victims  !" 


•*  I  never  bewitched  'cm,  so  help  me 
God,"  whimpered  the  poor  woman. 
**  I  don't  know  how  they  come  there  no 
more  nor  the  dead.  I  done  no  harm  to 
nobody.  Oh,  don't  look  at  mo  ao, 
Master  Curwin.  I  can't  bear  it ;  indeed 
I  can't." 

**  Don't  master  him  I"  broke  in  Parris. 
**IIe  is  not  thy  master.  Apollyon  is 
thy  master,  thou  scholar  of  the  pit." 

*' Why  can't  you  let  me  alone?" 
shrieked  the  goody,  driven  to  despera- 
tion. "  I'd  go  away,  if  you'd  let  me. 
But  you  keep  me  here  as  if  you  wanted 
to  make  mo  a  witch,  and  wanted  to  have 
me  torment  you.  You've  taken  my 
son  away  from  me  ;  you've  got  Gilofl  in 
prison ;  and  now  you  want  to  take  me 
there,  too.  Well,  take  me.  I'm  all 
alone.  I'm  most  starvin'.  I  don't  care. 
Take  me.  Hang  me,  if  you  want  to. 
But  don't  try  to  make  me  own  I'm  a 
witch.  I  ain't  one,  no  more  nor  you, 
Jonathan  Curwin." 

*'  No  more  than  I !"  exclaimed  the 
justice,  in  amazement  at  the  imperti- 
nent comparison.  **  I  am  a  member  of 
the  church." 

**  So's  my  son's  wife,  and  so  was  Re- 
becca Nurse,  and  so  was  Martha  Car- 
rier," replied  the  old  woman.  **But 
what  did  that  help  'em  ?  I  wish  you'd 
let  me  alone." 

While  this  conversation  passed  inside 
the  cabin,  and  the  children  whooped  at 
intervals  on  the  roof,  More,  with  a  bas- 
ket of  trout  on  his  left  arm  and  a  tough 
lithe  fish-pcdo  twelve  feet  long  over  his 
right  shoulder,  was  coming  down  the 
road  alone,  on  his  way  home  from  a  fish- 
ing excursion  among  the  brooklets  north 
of  Salem  village.  He  heard  the  juvenile 
uproar  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and, 
seeing  the  children,  was  at  no  loss  to 
guess  the  nature  of  the  disturbance. 
Covered  by  the  clumps  of  bushes  which 
fringed  the  path,  he  reached  the  cabin 
without  being  discovered  by  the  biped 
caterwaulers  who  enjoyed  their  wrig- 
gles and  spasms  on  the  easy  slope  of  the 
hinder  roof.  Listening  a  moment  at  the 
door,  he  satisfied  himself  perfectly  as  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  resolved  to  in- 
terfere after  his  usual  energetic  fashion. 
Ho  set  down  his  basket,  took  his  fish- 
pole  in  his  teeth,  and,  laying  hold  of  the 
projecting  beams  at  a  corner  of  the  \oe 
edifice,  swung  himself  up  to  the  root 
with  a  few  powerful  struggles.  The 
huge  chimney  covered  his  cautious  ad- 
rance,  so  that  he  managed  to  reach  the 
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ridge-board  withont  being  discovered  by 
the  children.  They  had  ranged  thom- 
gelvos  in  rows  on  the  mossy  slope, 
facing  in  the  other  direction,  and  were 
keeping  up  a  regular  tattoo  with  their 
feet,  diversjifying  the  clamor  by  barks, 
grunts,  and  screeches.  Wetting  his 
right  hand,  More  set  the  butt  of  his  pole 
fast  in  its  iron  grasp,  and  gave  a  grin 
of  vindictive  anticipation.  The  next 
moment  the  lithe  hickory  whistled 
through  the  air,  and  quivered,  with  a 
sharp  crash,  across  the  unsuspecting 
behinds  of  the  four  nearest  juvenile 
roarers.  A  scream  of  childish  anguish 
burst  forth,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
stinging  scourge  rose  and  descended 
once  more  with  terrible  emphasis. 
Every  little  face  was  turned  over  its 
owner's  shoulder;  every  one  of  that 
score  of  eyes  was  fixed  in  horror  on  the 
well-known  and  much-dreaded  visage 
of  More;  and  then,  as  the  fish-pole 
swung  a  third  time  on  its  mission  of 
castigation,  the  whole  pock  plunged  for- 
ward in  headlong  fright,  and  rolled, 
shrieking  and  writhing,  down  the  roof, 
like  an  avalanche  of  monkeys.  The 
fall  was  too  slight  to  hurt  any  one  seri- 
ously ;  aside  from  the  mitigating  circum- 
stance that  a  sow  and  her  pigs  had  just 
lain  down  under  the  eaves.  The  whole 
litter  of  afflicted  ones — sow,  pigs,  and 
children — picked  themselves  up,  and 
scattered  in  all  directions,  with  a  most 
ludicrous  uproar  of  squeals,  grunts,  and 

Jrelpings.  More  burst  into  a  shout  of 
aaghter,  and  stood  on  the  roof,  fish- 
pole  in  hand,  when  the  three  catcchists 
of  the  cottage  rushed  out  to  discover 
tlio  nature  of  this  new  and  deafening 
phase  of  the  mtuiifestation.  The  two 
elders  stared  at  him  with  an  open- 
mouthed  dismay;  but  tlie  readier  and 
braver  Cur  win  shouted,  savagely : 
*'  What  are  you  about  there,  you  Sad- 
ducee?" 

"Breaking  the  deviPs  spell,"  an- 
swered More,  contemptuously,  as  he 
leaped  down  tmd  faced  them. 

**  ni  teach  vou  to  vex  afflicted  chil- 
dren,"  thundered  Curwin,  springing  for- 
ward to  grapple  with  the  hunter.  More 
stepped  aside,  and  got  one  swing  with 
his  iish-pole,  making  it  absolutely  double 
about  Parris's  dumpy  legs,  and  sending 
that  heroic  divine  skipping  after  the  sow 
and  pigs.  The  next  instant,  our  New 
England  Don  Quixote,  our  protector  of 
oppressed  good-wives,  felt  the  grasp  of 
the  tall,  vigorous,  enraged  magistrate. 


Curwin,  unquestionably,  knew  his  oppo- 
nent's immense  strength ;  but  he  was  as 
brave  as  a  bull-dog,  and,when  his  temper 
was  up,  would  have  fought  the  deviL 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  throttle 
More,  forcing  him  back  by  sheer  weight 
and  shouting,  hoarsely — **  Have  at  ye, 
Agag !"  But  the  next  instant  his  hands 
were  torn  from  their  hold,  and  he  was 
hurled  against  the  wall  of  the  cottage 
with  a  stunning  violence.  lie  spun 
round  once,  reeled  against  the  petrified 
Noyse,  and  then  came  up  to  the  scratch 
again,  like  a  good  one.  The  elder  also 
advanced  a  little  behind  him,  with  both 
hands  extended ;  although,  perhaps,  he 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  separate 
the  combatants.  More  seized  one  by 
the  breast,  the  other  by  the  neckolothi 
and,  flinging  them  both  prostrate,  pro- 
ceeded to  shake  them  out  of  Uioir 
senses.  Noyse  was  pale,  speechlesst 
and  unresisting;  while  Curwin  only 
grew  ci-imson  with  fury,  and  struck  out 
desperately  with  his  fists  and  heavy 
boots.  He  ceased  the  useless  struggle 
after  a  while,  but  still  glared  undismayed 
on  his  assailant,  and  snarled,  like  a 
hyaena,  **Take  your  heathen  hands 
off  me.  I'll  teach  you  to  attack  a  just- 
ice in  his  duty." 

"A  justice  !"  said  More,  still  holding 
him  down.  **  What  did  you  gi'ip  me 
for  ?     Where  is  your  commitment  ?" 

**  You'll  see  my  commitment  before 
you  are  a  day  older,"  retorted  the  un- 
terrified  Puritan. 

**  I  will,  eh?"  sneered  More,  who,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  in  one  of  his  most  gen- 
tlemanly moods.  »*  Well,  you  feel  mine 
now.  Have  you  had  enough  of  it,  good 
people  ?" 

Noyse  humbly  begged  to  bo  let  up, 
while  Curwin  responded  with  a  fierce 
growl.  More  loosened  his  hold,  and, 
stepping  back,  allowed  them  to  rise. 
The  elder  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot ;  he  brushed  his  clothes  ruefully, 
and  slunk  away  behind  the  cottage. 
The  justice  followed  him,  after  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  victor,  and  saying :  "  Now, 
fellow,  take  care  of  yourself.  I'll  follow 
you  to  England  for  this." 

Moi*e  laughed  with  the  impoliteness 
of  a  man  excited  by  fighting,  and  turned 
about  to  look  for  l*arris.  That  cau- 
tious person,  flanked  by  five  or  six 
urchins,  stood  tip -toe  on  a  stone  wall 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  an  unsatisfactory  at- 
tempt to  discover  how  the  conflict  had 
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terminatod.  Tho  conqueror  hallooed  at 
him,  upon  which  he  left  iiis  post, 
and  rei^umod  his  flight  toward  the 
villRj^.  Moro  now  walked  into  the 
cahint  and  made  a  present  of  hia  fiish  to 
Goody  Cory,  who,  to  his  indignation, 
was,  if  anythiiirr,  moro  scared  than 
grateful  at  her  deliverance. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

As  More  walked  homeward  from  the 
«cen<»  of  his  provocation,  his  strife,  and 
his  victory,  ho  had  time  to  reflect  calm- 
ly on  the  whole  circumstance.  Ho  was 
;;lad  that  he  had  ti*ounced  the  children ; 
he  could  not  blame  himself  for  leaving 
rcsi.stt'd  Curwin  ;  he  laughed  as  he  fan- 
cied tho  black  and  blue  streaks  on  the 
It'gs  of  Purris;  it  served  them  all  quite 
right,  he  thought,  to  teach  them  that 
sauce  for  goose  was  sauce  for  gander. 
IJut  ho  rtMncmbered,  with  a  twinge  of 
shame  and  rrgrot,  his  violence  toward 
Noyse.  Ho  had  nevc^r  received  any 
harm  from  that  man,  and  he  had  never 
caused  him  anything  but  pain.  Ho  cer- 
tainly owed  him  much  forbearance,  in 
cou.>iiU'rati()n  of  tho  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  he  had  helj>ed  to  force  upon 
him.  He  did  not  consider  him  a  leader 
in  the  present  delusion ;  nothing  worse, 
cert.iinly,  than  a  silly  follower  of  an  ab- 
sunl  public.  He  reflected,  too,  what  he 
had  not  thought  of  in  tho  fury  of  tho 
scutiii>.  that  the  minister,  timid  as  he 
was,  (ouhl  hardly  have  intended  more 
by  his  advance  than  to  S(>parate  tho 
e«iinl>ataiits.  *»  I  will  do  what  a  brave 
mail  should  do,'*  ho  nmtt<Ted  to  himself. 
•'  1  will  go  and  a*«k  the  elder's  pardon." 

lit'  iunnediately  set  alK)ut  this  duty, 
n<'t  evi'u  turning  ofl'  in  the  first  place 
to  his  cabin,  notwithstanding  that 
I^iehcl  might  bo  alarmed  at  his  long 
ah>enre.  He  kept  the  main  road, 
pu>h<'d  rapidly  onwai'd  and  entered  the 
village  of  .Salem.  People  stared  at 
him  ^trnng<-ly,  and  some  evidently  tried 
to  avoid  meeting  him,  so  that  it  was 
clear  the  afternoon's  adventure  had  be- 
come public.  Without  stopping  to 
sp»ak  to  any  one,  ho  hurried  forward 
to  the  house  of  Xoyse.  Good-wife 
JJibber,  the  elder's  housekeeper,  an- 
swered his  knock,  and  fell  back  with 
both  hands  niis<'d  when  ^he  saw  who 
demanded  admittance.  He  marched  by 
her,  and.  i*ntering  the  open  door-way  of 
the  ministerial  study,  came  full  upon 
Noyso,  Higginson,  Bowson,  and  half-a- 


dozen  other  leading  members  of  the 
church.  The  aggrieved  elder  wa# 
speaking  angrily  of  the  outrage  which 
had  been  committed ;  nor  were  the 
countenances  of  his  audience  marked 
by  any  lesser  degree  of  indignation; 
and  there  was  a  general  start,  followed 
by  a  menacing  murmur,  as  More  step- 
ped in  among  thoni.  Noyse  looked 
around,  as  if  to  see  whether  he  would 
bo  protected,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
boldest  advanced  between  him  and  the 
intruder,  while  Deacon  l}owson  over- 
tunied  a  chair  as  he  backed  hastily  into 
tho  furthest  corner.  **  Elder  Noyso," 
said  More,  **  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
pardon  f»)r  my  violence  towiurd  you  this 
afternoon.  In  the  haste  of  anger^-of 
a  riotous  soulHe — ^I  treated  you  as  wai 
unseemly  in  a  gentleman.  It  was  es- 
pecially unseemly  thus  to  touch  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  I  beg  your  for- 
giveness for  it,  sir,  witli  my  wholo 
heart ;  and  I  call  uj)on  all  these  gentle- 
men hero  present,  to  witness  my  hum- 
ble acknowledgment  of  wrong." 

Xoyse  tried  to  speak,  but  tears  of 
anger  and  mortification  forced  their 
way  into  his  eyes,  and  he  could  say  no- 
thing. 

*»  You  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
law  and  the  church,"  broke  in  ou  in- 
dignant somebody. 

**  I  shall  bo  willing  to  answer  tho  law 
before  its  courts,"  said  More.  *'  What 
I  do  now  is,  to  utter  my  shame  for  dis- 
courtesy toward  a  man  who  has  always 
treated  me  with  courtesy.  As  for  those 
children,  I  did  right  in  trouncing  them ; 
and  I  would  do  it  again.  And  as  for 
Justice  Curwin,  I  properly  re^iistod 
and  chastised  his  attack  upon  me." 

**  But  what  do  you  say  for  your  be- 
havior to  Elder  Parris  ?"  aski'd  the 
same  speaker  as  before.  **  I'm  from 
Salem  Spillage.  I  don't  like  my  minis- 
ter to  bo  abused  like  a  runaway  appren- 
tice." 

"  The  day  will  come.  Good-man  In- 
gersoll,  that  you  will  want  to  Aog  Fer- 
ris yourself,"  responded  More  excited- 
ly. ''  Ho  is  tho  Titus  Oates  of  this 
country.  He  is  tho  greatest  villain  uo- 
hanged." 

A  murmur  of  indignation  ran  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  in  reply  to  this  bitter 
attack  on  a  man  who  was,  for  tho  mo- 
ment, the  chief  martyr  and  apostle  of 
the  generation.  Noyso  plucked  up 
courage  from  tho  ez[)ression  of  those 
angry  facest  and  made  a  single  stop  of 
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would-be  menace  toward  the  hunter. 
**Ah,  Master  More,"  said  the  mild  old 
Higginson,  '*such  violent  doings  as 
these  would  make  men  think  ill  of  the 
best  cause  in  the  world." 

**  I  confess  it  with  shame,  reverend 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  **  I  have  slipped 
out  of  mvself  to-dav.  But  do  not 
think  ill  of  me  altogether,  nor  condemn 
my  belief,  because  I  am  imperfect.  I 
am  sure  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  furi- 
ous, to  see  a  few  madmen  leading  our 
colony  to  destruction,  as  they  do.  But 
I  will  leave  you,  gentlemen.  I  have 
said  all  I  came  to  say.  I  bid  you  a 
good-evening." 

He  saluted  them  and  walked  quietly 
out  of  the  house.  **  He  is  afraid  ;  he 
will  go,  now,  and  humble  himself  to 
Master  Curwin,*'  said  one.  **  No  ho 
won't,"  said  Deacon  Bowson  ;  and  the 
deacon  was  right. 

People  saluted  More  in  the  street, 
but  no  one  addressed  him,  until  he  was 
met  by  Mark  Stanton,  who  came  up 
with  a  face  of  very  serious  -anxiety. 
**Sir,  this  will  be  a  bad  case;  I  am 
afraid,*' said  he.  **  Some  people  think 
you  did  right ;  but  very  few  dare  say 
it.  I  have  heard  loud  talk  of  a  com- 
mitment to  be  made  out  this  very  night. 
I  wish  you  would  quit  Salem,  sir,  for  a 
while.  Master  English  has  tied  to  l*ro- 
videncc;  perhaps  you  could  reach  there, 
too,  on  horseback.  There  are  no  ships 
going  for  some  days ;  I  have  been  to 
the  wharves  to  ask." 

**  Never  fear  for  me,  Mark,"  said  the 
hunter.  **  I  am  not  alone  now,  as  I 
was  a  fortnight  ago.  Many  a  mau 
gives  mo  the  hand  now  secretly,  who, 
before  another  fortnight,  will  stand  with 
me  shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  never  will 
do  for  Henry  More  to  turn  his  back  just 
as  the  victory  is  about  to  be  gained.  I 
shall  stick  it  out,  and  fight  it  out  where 
I  am ;  and  if  I  die,  it  will  be  in  a  good 
cause.  Don't  you  see,  Mark,  that  it 
would  disgrace  all  I  have  done  hitherto, 
if  I  should  run  away  now." 

Mark  said  nothing  in  direct  reply, 
but  his  face  flushed  up  with  a  fine  sym- 
pathy, and  he  shook  Moro's  hand  ener- 
getically. Then  he  preferred  a  request 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  and 
pass  that  night,  at  least,  in  the  cabin. 
He  would  sleep  on  the  floor,  anywhere ; 
and  ho  would  briug  his  good  duck  gun 
along  with  him.  "  No,  my  boy,  I  don't 
want  your  head  broke,  too,"  said  the 
hunter.     **  If  anything  should  happen, 


I  want  you  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way, 
to  take  care  of  Kachel.  I  would  seud 
our  little  lass  to  her  uncle's;  but  it's 
too  late  now ;  she  would  suspect  some- 
thing, and  wouldn't  go.  Better  sleep 
at  home,  lad ;  but  take  a  run  out  to  the 
cabin  in  the  morning  to  see  if  all  is 
right." 

They  parted.  More  looked  kindly 
after  the  stalwart  young  fellow,  as  ho 
entered  his  mother's  gate,  and  mutter- 
ed:  *'  A  brave  lad — a  stout  lad.  He 
would  fight  for  me  well.  But  it  would 
bo  a  pity.  It  would  help  little  ;  and  it 
might  bring  him  to  Gallows  Hill,  and 
break  his  mother's  heart,  not  to  say — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence  aloud  ; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  he  thought  of 
Kachel.  He  found  that  handsome  dam- 
sel at  the  cabin,  perfectly  alone,  and  in 
considerable  tribulation  about  both  him- 
self and  Margaret  Jacobs.  She  told 
him  that  Margaret  had  gone  to  Salem 
to  visit  the  family  of  a  brother,  and 
had  promised  to  return  by  twilight,  but 
was  as  yet  missing.  More  wondered, 
suspected  arrests,  but  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  go  back  in  search 
of  the  lost  servant-maid ;  and  pres- 
ently asked  for  his  supper,  to  which 
he  did  the  calmest  justice.  He  said  not 
a  word  of  the  occurrences  of  the  after- 
noon, and  Rachel  could  not  remember 
afterwards  that  ho  had  seemed  moro 
silent  or  anxious  than  usual.  The 
August  evening  passed  slowly  away  in 
a  hot  tranquil  obscurity ;  for  Rachel 
did  not  light  the  tallow  candles,  lest  the 
mosquitoes  should  accept  their  glimmer 
as  an  invitation  to  enter  the  family  cir- 
cle. They  read  nothing,  therefore,  but 
they  talked  in  their  usual  style,  and 
More  jested  with  his  habitual  gayety. 
They  sat  up  late,  partly  because  it  was 
too  warm  to  sleep,  and  partly  to  keep 
open  house  for  Mai-garet  Jacobs.  Nei- 
ther of  them  knew,  until  tlie  next  day, 
that  poor  Margaret  had  been  cried  out 
upon  ;  had  been  committed  while  at  her 
brother's,  and  was  at  that  moment  cry- 
ing and  wringing  her  hands  in  a  room 
of  the  Cat  and  Wheel  Tavern,  where 
she  had  been  confined,  because  the  pri- 
son was  already  overcrowded.  That 
was  the  way  people  disappeared  in  iho 
earnest  old  days  when  table-turning, 
and  so  forth,  still  had  a  strong  hold  on 
the  faith  of  the  people. 

Rachel  passed  the  evening  wondering 
and  uneasy,  but  at  last  went  to  bed, 
and  fell  asleep.     The  house  had  three 
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rooms  on  the  gronnd  floor ;  two  small 
bedrooms,  of  equal  eize,  in  the  rear,  and 
the  largo  front  room,  which  senred  as 
kitchen  and  pnrlor.  The  little  attic, 
being  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  win- 
•  ter,  was  seldom  used,  except  for  a  store- 
house. 

More,  loft  to  himself,  cleaned  his 
gun,  loaded  it,  set  it  up  by  his  bedside, 
barred  the  doors,  and  then  flung  him- 
self down  without  undressing,  r^ot  a 
sound  of  human  presence  crept  to 
his  ear  throuf^^h  the  stifling  midnight ; 
and,  even  while  thinking  of  Curwin's 
threatened  commitment,  he  fell  sound 
asleep. 

Two  hours  afterward  the  moon  had 
not  7<'t  risen,  and  only  starlight  crept 
through  the  stirlcss  branches  of  the 
I)ines.  Ikit  the  faint  glimmer  betrayed 
the  forms  of  twelve  men,  some  of  them 
anned  with  guns,  others  with  pistols, 
swor(l>',  or  heavy  canes,  who  stalked  in 
Indian  file  from  the  cover  of  the  older 
thickets,  and  advanced  to  the  cabin. 
**  Master  Herrick,"  said  one  of  them  in 
a  gruff  whisper,  •*  take  six  of  the  lads 
and  put  a  gun  at  every  door  and  win- 
dow. Sliuot  him  down  if  ho  runs,  mind 
now." 

Sovon  of  tho  party  filed  off  rapidly 
nroiiiul  a  corner,  and  halted,  one  by  one, 
at  ihn  outlets  of  tho  cabin.  "And 
now,"  resumed  the  speaker,  **  you  that 
hav«  n't  guns,  you  follow  Cap*n  Curwin. 
Don't  use  your  swords,  if  you  can  help 
it.  Von  might  cut  one  another;  and 
tlir»n  wo  want  to  take  him  alive,  you 
know." 

He  stepped  up  to  the  front  door,  and 
frave  it  a  thundering  rap  with  his  knot- 
ty oak  >tafV.  Thei*o  was  no  reply,  and, 
after  a  moment*s  expectation,  he  re- 
peated the  summons.  '*  Who's  there  ?*' 
cried  a  voire  from  within,  recognizable 
as  that  of  More.  At  the  same  instant, 
one  of  the  men  saw  a  white  girlish  face 
at  a  window,  which  disappeared  with  a 
shriek,  as  ho  instinctively  raised  his 
pi<lol.  "Open  I'  shouted  Curwin. 
*'  Open,  in  tho  name  of  tho  king  of 
terrors  I" 

The  door  was  suddenly  flung  wide 
open,  and  More  appeared  m  it,  with  his 
long  fowling-piece  half  presented.  Cur- 
win struck  up  the  unwieldy  barrel 
with  his  cane,  and  the  charge  blazed 
over  his  head,  almost  deafening  him  by 
its  report.  As  More  stepped  back  to 
strike  at  greater  eases  the  justice  sprang 
into  the  cabin,  and  made  a  second  cool 


and  dexterous  parry,  Tho  heavy  iron 
glanced  off  his  stick,  but  IcTeled  a  tall 
constable  who  had  rushed  in  almost 
abreast  of  him.  •* Surrender!"  roared 
Curwin.  **  Hurrah,  boys !  Down  with 
him !" 

Sereral  others  of  the  posse  burst, 
shouting,  into  the  room,  and  a  contest 
ensued  of  the  most  frightful  violence, 
rendered  still  more  confused  and  boni- 
ble  by  the  obscurity,  the  difflcnlty  of 
distinguishing  forms,  or  of  avoiding  the 
blind,  furious  blows  which  fell  through 
the  darkness.  More,  standing  in  the 
shadow  and  facing  the  light,  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  bettor  where  to 
strike  than  his  assailants.  He  had  no 
opportunity  to  change  ends,  and  use  his 
gun- breech ;  but  three  times  he  brought 
down  its  barrel  with  such  force  as  to 
knock  as  many  stout  fellows  prostrate 
and  senseless.  Then  Herrick  caught 
hold  of  the  muzzle,  and  two  others, 
flinging  themselves  upon  it,  bore  it  to 
tho  ground ;  while  Curwin  clutched  More 
by  tho  collar,  and  held  on  stoutly.  But, 
before  other  hands  c<^uld  reinforce  those 
of  tho  justice,  a  dreadful  blow  in  tho 
face  made  him  loose  his  hold,  and  flung 
him  across  tho  bodies  of  his  fallen  com- 
rades. The  pious  gentleman  blasphemed 
like  a  trooper  in  his  rage,  and,  spring- 
ing up,  regardless  of  his  ga.«»hed  cheek, 
rushed  again  on  the  hunter,  folk) wed  by 
the  entire  gang.  Four  of  the  assailants 
had  fallen,  but  the  remaining  eight  were 
all  in  the  cabin,  as  maddened  and  reck- 
less as  hungry  wolves.  Their  tramp- 
ling and  their  savage  exclamations  min- 
gled with,  and  almost  overpowered,  a 
succession  of  piercing  shrieks  which 
burst  from  tho  chamber  behind  More. 
Curwin  again  gripped  his  opponent  by 
the  collar,  and  clung  to  him  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  wild-cat,  although  fright- 
fully beaten  in  the  face  and  breast. 
Herrick,  too,  dropped  under  a  blow,  bat 
rose  immediately,  and,  clubbing  his  pis- 
tol, struck  More  violently  on  the  head 
with  its  heavy  stock.  A  flash,  a  dis- 
persing radiance,  as  of  ten  thousand 
stars,  glittered  before  the  banter's  eyes ; 
and,  throwing  his  arms  high  aloft,  he 
fell  heavily,  with  the  tiger- like  justice 
still  clinging  to  his  neck. 

**  Damn  it,  boys ! — I  mean  heaven  be 
praised!"  said  Curwin — "there  he  is, 
quiet  as  a  lamb.  Satan  didn't  help  him 
much,  after  all.  Who  fetched  him 
down  ?  You,  Herrick  ?  Hope  you 
haven't  killed  him." 
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**Hopo  not,"  growled  the  sheriff, 
rubbing  his  head.  **  He*s  most  killed 
me,  though.  Strike  a  liprht,  somebody. 
Let's  have  a  look  at  him !" 

After  some  groping  they  found  a  can- 
dle, and  lighted  it  from  the  coals  which 
still  smouldered  under  the  ashes  of  the 
fire-place.  All  this  time  there  was  a 
dull  groaning  from  the  bruised  men  on 
the  floor,  some  of  whom  were  slowly 
wavering  back  to  consciousness.  The 
flickering  glimmer  of  the  candle  showed 
their  pale  and  bloody  faces,  occasionally 
writhing  as  if  in  vaguely-fidt  pain,  to- 
gether with  the  flushed  visages  of  their 
c^)mrades  as  they  gazed  at  the  nerveless 
limbs  and  gashed  forehead  of  More. 
Curwin  put  his  hand  on  the  hunter's 
heart,  and,  after  a  moment  of  suspense, 
declaimed  that  he  was  still  alive. 

**Very  good,"  said  Ilerrick.  **I 
should  ha*  been  sony  to  have  killed  him 
outright.  Oughter  be  hung,  of  course. 
Well,  boys,  catch  hold  now,  and  put 
them  poor  fellers  on  the  beds  in  the 
other  rooms.  Some  on  ye  git  some 
water  to  fetch  'em  to.  I  s'poso  they're 
ony  in  a  stound." 

"I  say,  sheriff,  this  is  queer,"  ob- 
served one  of  the  men,  as  he  wrenched 
at  the  door  of  Rachel's  chamber.  **  This 
'ere  place  is  bolted  on  the  outside ; 
and  yet,  I'd  take  oath  that  I  liearn  a 
scream  from  the  inside  when  we  was  a 
fighting." 

**  Oh,  very  likely  Rachel  is  in  there," 
said  Curwin.  **  Sure  enough,  where 
should  she  bo  ?  I  reckon  that  he  bolted 
the  girl  in  there  so  as  to  keep  her  out 
of  harm's  way." 

He  lighted  a  second  candle,  and 
came  to  the  door  just  as  the  man  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  it  open.  There  lay 
Rachel  on  her  face,  in  her  night-dress, 
with  her  hands  extended,  as  if  she  had 
fainted  in  trying  to  force  the  portal. 
Curwin  raised  her  with  sudden  gen- 
tleness, laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  covered 
her  up  decently.  She  was  quite  sense- 
less and  almost  cold.  Ho  chafed  her 
hands,  and  flung  some  water  over  her 
neck  and  forehead.  After  a  wliile  she 
gasped  and  opened  her  eyes,  upon 
which  he  went  out  immediately,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him.  He  thought  it 
was  not  best  to  have  her  learn  at  once 
the  whole  of  her  misfortune ;  and, 
strangely  as  the  feeling  may  contrast 
with  the  scene  which  he  had  jtist  helped 
to  enact,  he  did  not  like  to  force  him- 
self upon  the  consciousness  of  a  young 


girl  in  her  night-dross.  He  was  a  stem, 
unrelenting  magistrate ;  but  ho  was  no 
brute,  and  he  remembered  that  he,  too, 
had  a  daughter. 

It  was  strange  to  note  how  rapidly 
the  victors  had  become  cool — there  was 
no  excitement,  no  unnecessary  noise — 
those  desperate  fighters  had  subsided  at 
once  into  giave,  calm  Puritans.  They 
quietly  tended  their  bruised  comrades, 
three  of  whom  had  now  revived.  More 
himself  was  gasping  back  to  conscious- 
ness, under  the  effect  of  repeated  dashes 
of  water  in  the  face;  but,  before  he 
quite  recovered  his  senses,  Heriick  pru- 
dently slipped  a  pair  of  manacles  over 
his  dangerous  wrists.  Presently  he 
opened  his  eyes ;  stared  vacantly  at  the 
beams  overhead ;  then  sat  up  with  a 
sudden  effort,  and  looked  sternly  at  the 
stooping  Curwin.  *'  Well,  how  do  you 
find  yourself  now,  ^Master  More  ?"  said 
the  justice  with  perfect  coolness.  More 
returned  him  no  answer,  but  bent  for- 
ward with  an  air  of  eager  attention,  for 
he  heard  a  feeble  voice  in  the  next 
room,  wailing  out,  "Father!" 

*'Want  to  see  her?"  asked  Curwin. 
*'  Come,  get  up  then,  and  I'll  help  you 
in  there." 

More  rose,  with  the  magistrate's  as- 
sistance, and  walked  rather  un&teadily 
into  the  bed-room.  Rachel  was  weakly 
trying  to  rise ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  and  held 
out  her  arms  with  a  sob  of  joy  like  an 
infant.  **  Oh,  he  isn't  dead,  then.  Oh, 
he  is  alive.  Oh,  Captain  Curwin,  please 
don't  kill  him.  He  isn't  a  witch  ;  oh, 
indeed  he  isn't." 

**  The  court  will  settle  that,  Rachel," 
replied  the  justice,  growing  a  little  testy 
at  hearing  More's  innocence  so  stoutly 
affirmed.  **Come,  child,  let  go  of  him. 
We  must  take  him  to  the  jail  without 
tarrying." 

**  Oh,  let  me  go  witli  him,"  supplicated 
Rachel.  **  I  won't  say  a  word  to  you — 
I  won't  trouble  you,  if  you  only  will 
let  mo  g^>  with  him." 

**She  go  to  jail!"  echoed  Herrick 
from  the  door.  **  No  !  It's  cram  full 
already." 

"  Let  her  go  with  m©  to  the  village," 
said  More.  **  She  shall  stop  at  her 
uncle's.  It  is  too  bad  to  leave  her  here 
crying." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  let  me  go  with  him  as 
far  as  uncle  Bowson's,"  urged  the  poor 
child,  tears  all  the  while  running  down 
her  cheeks,  her  eyes  fixed  pleadingly  on 
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Cunvin,  and  her  hands  clutched  nerv- 
ously around  her  father's  neck.  The 
magistrate's  face  was  woefully  hruised, 
his  teeth  painful,  and  some  of  them 
shaky  in  their  sockets,  so  that  we  must 
not  blame  him  very  severely  for  beins 
a  little  bearish  toward  the  hunter  ana 
his  daughter.  lie  rejected  Rachel's 
petition  positively  at  first,  but  then 
changed  his  mind  and  said  that  she 
might  go ;  for  it  really  seemed  the  best 
u-ay.  They  left  the  room,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  girl  came  out  ready  dressed. 
Ilt^rrick  and  four  of  the  special  con- 


stables had,  by  this  time,  led  the  pris- 
oner out  of  the  cabin.  **  Where's  that 
gal?"  shouted  the  brutal  sheriff. 
•*  Come  along,  will  ye  ?  But  none  of 
yer  whining.     I  won't  have  it." 

Ilachel  stifled  her  sobs  and  placed 
herself  close  behind  her  father,  who  was 
held  by  two  of  the  constables.  **  For- 
ward," said  Ilerrick,  and  they  moved 
on,  at  a  quick  walk,  along  the  narrow 
pathway.  Curwin  remained  at  the 
cabin,  partly  to  tend  the  bruised  ones, 
partly  to  search  for  puppets  and  other 
mstruments  of  sorcery. 


LECTURES    AND    LECTURERS. 


THE  lyccum  is  the  American  theatre. 
It  in  the  one  institution  in  which  wo 
take  our  nose  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
Kiiglish  prototypes — tho  English  whom 
wo  an*  always  ridiculing  and  always  fol- 
lowing— and  go  alone.  The  consequence 
is.  that  it  is  a  great  success.  It  has  found- 
t'd  a  n(?w  profession.  It  provides  a  weekly 
Miiuisemont  in  the  smallest  and  remotest 
town.'r,  and  it  secures  to  the  insatiablo 
Vaukco  tho  chance,  an  hour  long,  of 
si't'ing  any  notability  about  whom  ho  woa 
furious. 

L((  taring  is  tho  manner  in  which  the 
Vanht't'  hunts  lions.  Ho  clubs  with  his 
n(i;^'hl>ors  and  they  make  up  a  purse. 
They  call  themselves  a  lyccum.  They 
iiirc  a  large  room,  for  a  trap,  and  hang 
liftv  dollars  over  tho  desk,  as  a  bait. 
Th-n  they  scour  tho  hills  and  valleys, 
tnr  cities  and  villages  of  their  own,  their 
uiitivo  land,  tmd  wherever  they  see  n 
Won  1)^  fair  siz<»  and  tolerable  roar,  they 
stiz  '  him  by  lutter,  hurry  him  by  steam 
tn  thi'  trjip,  turn  him  in,  crowd  after 
hlin,  and  watch  him  carefully  during  the 
hour  h.*  occupies  in  consuming  tho  bait. 

The  K'Cturo  audience  is  usually  large. 
Tli«»  ( lorgyman  of  the  village  deems  tho 
It'oturn  an  instructive  and  healthy 
auiu^nncnt ;  tho  literary  man  of  the 
n<ML:hhorhno(l  goes  to  criticise  ;  Corydon 
an<i  Phillis  go  to  flirt;  tlic  boys  go  for 
I'un ;  and  a  lew  stragglers  drop  in  as  to 
a  warm  j)lace  for  sleeping.  It  the  loo- 
tun'  is  langhaole,  all  goes  well.  If  grave, 
it  is  rather  dull.  Ii  th»»  griivo  lecturer 
is  young,  it  is  a  passable  evening;  if 
lie  is  old  and  married,  and,  above  idl,  a 
hishop,  it  is  intolerable. 


We  have  all  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience of  this  lecture  performance 
during  the  last  six  years.  The  hunt 
has  been  prosecuted  for  that  period  with 
unwearied  vigor.  Before  that,  there 
were  courses  of  lectures,  and  occasional 
single  lectures.  Tho  members  of  ly- 
ceums,  in  smidl  towns,  volunteered  to 
contribute  a  series  of  discourses  them- 
selves, or  they  hired  some  provincial 
celebritv  for  a  half-dozen  evenings.* 
•Scientific  lectures  did  well — provided  a 
mimic  house  were  kindled  by  the  elec- 
trical battery,  or  a  little  cannon  were 
fired  off  by  a  mirror.  PThen  tho  forer 
shifted  from  science  ro  Shakespeare, 
and  tho  lecturer  spread  his  eagle  wings 
above  those  of  the  swan^  In  those  ear- 
lier days,  not  very  remote,  the  lecturer's 
fee  was  small.  To  go  from  a  Boston 
feather-bed,  out  into  the  dreary  Puri- 
tanic wilds,  whereon  the  east  wind  pas- 
tures, and  the  relentless  year,  in  the 
intervals  of  chilly  fogs,  sows  snow,  was 
considered  to  bo  worth  ton  dollars.  For 
that  sum  you  were  privileged  to  address* 
in  a  cold  room — haply  a  school-house — 
a  cold  crowd  of  your  fellow-Puritans, 
who  regarded  you  severely,  as  a  man 
who  was  being  petted  antl  spoiled  by 
indulgent  over- payment.  Thence,  with- 
out applause — for  the  severity  of  the 
season,  and  the  habitual  rigor  of  rural 
manners,  forbade  such  folly — you  were 
taken  to  a  house — the  chairman's,  per- 
haps— and  there  entertained  with  intel- 
lectual conversation  and  cold  apples. 
Thenco  to  bed —  !  Oh !  draw  the  cur- 
tains, before  the  fingers  freeze  !  No ! 
nobody  knows  what  coldness  is,  they 
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tell  us,  wlio  has  not  been  a  lecturer,  and 
put  to  bed  in  the  best  chamber,  in  Janu- 
ary. Saddened  and  humbled,  you  de- 
scended to  the  fried  pork,  swimming 
in  its  own  sap,  for  breakfast;  or  the 
toothsome  steak,  boiled  in  a  skillet ;  and 
drowninp^  it  all  in  a  dreadful  decoction 
of  boot-heels,  mixed  with  cold  milk, 
which  is  drank  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
American  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
called  coffee,  you  were  sent  back  to 
your  Boston,  with  the  thermometer  at 
zero,  and  ten  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
You  were  remorselessly  handled  in  the 
weekly  village  paper  of  the  next  Satur- 
day by  Aris tides  and  Z,  a  copy  of  the 
paper  being  sent  to  you  by  each  of  the 
nibbling  anonymouses,  and  you  threw 
them  into  the  fire  hastily,  to  spare  your 
dear  Jane  Maria's  feelings — thereby 
getting  the  only  warmth  you  had  de- 
rived from  your  little  lecturing  effort,  in 
the  Puritanic  purlieus  of  the  metropolis 
of  Suffolk. 

But  times  change,  and  fees.  While 
Mr.  Ticknor  gave  his  admirable  lectures 
upon  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Dana  his, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  his,  and  Mr.  Emer- 
son intoned  his  lyric  wisdom  ;  while  Dr. 
Cyclopaedia  Lardner  proved  to  us,  scien- 
tifically, that  steam-ships  could  not  cross 
the  sea — and  the  demonstration  and 
steamer  arrived  together — while  the 
pious  and  persuasive  Joseph  Silk  Buck- 
ingham told  us  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Ganges,  and  innumerable  "  Professors," 
with  electrical  machines  and  mirrors, 
flashed  between,  the  public  taste  was 
gradually  ripening  for  the  system  of 
popular  lectures  as  it  is  now  conducted, 
and  as  the  far-seeing  Herald  and  other 
E.  M.'s  of  the  press  regularly  inform 
us,  at  the  beginning  of  every  season,  it 
will  not  bo  conducted  much  longer. 

For  ourselves,  wo  doubt  whether  the 
lecturing  term  has  yet  completed  its 
great  cycle.  If  it  has,  wo  are  quite 
confident  that  another  one  has  com- 
menced. If  you  will  reflect  a  moment, 
you  will  see  that  the  public  of  tliis 
country  has  been  addressed  now,  for 
more  than  six  years,  weekly,  upon  every 
variety  of  topic,  by  the  best  oratorical 
talent  of  the  land.  Now,  every  seed 
helps  some  kind  of  harvest.  If  3'ou  sow 
tares,  tares,  at  least,  will  come  up. 
The  public  has  been  pursuing  lions 
without  mercy ;  but,  then,  it  has  also 
watched  them  while  they  devoured  the 
bait.  If  a  man  stood  upon  his  head,  for 
ten  minutes,  upon  a  clothes- pole,  any- 


where within  reach  of  the  post,  the  re- 
turn moil,  without  doubt,  brought  him  a 
hundred  letters  from  the  Y.  M.  A.  of 
B.,  C,  and  D.,  to  address  them  upon 
Thursday  evening,  the  25th  ;  but,  if  h^e 
went,  he  did  stand  upon  his  head ;  or, 
if  he  could  not,  it  was  the  end  of  his 
lecturing  career,  and  he  was  asked  no 
more. 

What  do  the  results  show?  That, 
although  it  was  the  roar  of  the  animal 
which  attracted  the  hunters,  yet  it  was 
his  strength  or  his  beauty  which  en- 
chanted their  eyes  and  hearts.  You,  for 
instance,  had  walked  over  the  desert,  or 
through  the  valleys  of  the  sea;  your 
blithe  genius  or  your  fiery  rhetoric  had 
lighted  the  house  of  God  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness ;  your  name  was, 
consequently,  tossed  from  tongue  to 
tongue,  and  the  editor's  trumpet  had 
whispered  your  deed  to  every  lonely 
comer  of  the  land  with  its  morning 
music.  Then  the  lion-hunters  came 
down  upon  you.  Then  you  were  sum- 
moned to  leave  a  lecture  and  take  fifty 
dollars.  But  when  your  hour  was  past, 
if,  in  your  tone,  or  mien,  or  manner,  if, 
somewhere  in  your  presence,  there  were 
no  touch  of  that  power,  whose  mere  re- 
port fascinated,  then,  indeed,  and  for- 
ever, your  hour  was  past. 

Think,  how  few  men  have  done  the 
lecturing  for  this  country,  during  half-  a- 
dozen  years.  Ilundreds  of  men  have 
lectured,  yet  there  are  but  a  score  or 
two  whose  names  figure  upon  the  lists 
of  every  lyceum,  and  who  are  first  in- 
vited everywhere.  A  lecturer  told  us, 
that  he  went  from  Maine  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, two  years  ago,  and  there  were 
certain  names  that  appeared  upon  every 
programme  along  the  route.  With  only 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  same  names 
and  men  do  lecture-duty  this  year,  and 
probably  will  during  the  next. 

Who  are  those  men,  and  what  does 
their  universal  popularity  imply  ? 

They  are  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
an  intelligent  progress  in  the  country. 
They  are  especially,  and  in  the  best 
sense,  Americans.  They  are,  we  be- 
lieve, without  an  exception,  of  the 
largest  and  wisest  liberality  of  thought 
and  culture.  They  are  men  of  all  pur- 
suits, and  ages,  and  denominations ; 
but  if  they  are  clergymen,  as  some  of 
the  chiefest  are,  then,  whatsoever  their 
form  of  faith,  it  is  vivified  by  Christian 
charity.  Week  after  week,  from  No- 
vember to  April,  these  men  go  through 
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tho  land,  talking  in  tho  most  genialt 
sorious,  witty,  learned,  or  wiso  way, 
iibout  all  kindd  of  subjects.  Week 
after  week,  throngs  of  people,  of  every 
njr**  Qiwi  ovory  degreo  of  cultivation, 
conio  to  listen  and  enjoy.  The  lyceum 
is  opera,  theatre,  ball ;  and  yet  this  fact 
]A  remarkable :  if  the  lecture  be  only 
ludicrous  or  amusing,  if  the  object  of 
the  h'cturor  bo  plainly  only  to  make 
himsolf  a  buffoon,  and  to  make  his 
au«iionoo  laugh — they  do  laugh,  but  they 
do  not  forgive  him.  The  experience  of 
tho  system  shows,  that  the  men  who 
have  hidden  the  soundest  sense  under 
tho  most  brilliant  and  humorous  rhet- 
oric are  the  permanently  popular  lec- 
turers. 

This,  of  course,  is  in  the  nature  of 
tho  case.  The  value  of  a  lecture  is  in 
its  general  tone,  rather  than  in  its  de- 
t'liis.  It  is  a  fresco  picture.  It  is  to 
bo  contomplatod  by  a  multitude  at  a 
distance.  With  the  utmost  propriety, 
tlierefore,  tiio  lecturer  lays  on  his  color 
freely.  If  ho  bo  a  man  accustomed 
rather  to  write  to  be  road  than  to  be 
heard,  ho  will  soon  discover  that  tho 
es-say,  ])(>lished  with  care  in  his  study, 
and  fill  I  of  gonial  delights  to  the  eye, 
falls  dull  upon  the  ear — for  they  are 
dlttVn'ut  organs.  To  tho  secret  bower 
of  your  heart's  approval,  as  to  u  boudoir 
in  a  palace,  there  are  two  approaches — 
the  stately  gateway  and  tho  private 
d«»or.  Through  the  one  you  pass  with 
noi>fless,  gliding  footstep;  but  through 
the  (»ther  with  tho  resonant  prance  of 
stee«ls.  Thorefon*,  many  a  lecturer 
will  not  jdlow  his  lecture  to  be  printed, 
nui\  they  all  quarrel  with  the  reporters, 
ile  will  tell  y«»u  that  you  must  not  read 
it.  Y'ou  must  hear  it.  What  right  have 
y<^u  to  climb  into  the  lofty  i)olfry,  and 
survj-y,  with  curious  inquisition,  the 
bu«s  and  joints  of  the  statue  that  strikes 
the  hour  ?  Docs  it  seem  to  you  a  huge, 
sliajM'lcss,  bronze  giant,  banging  with  a 
gnat  hammer  a  shield  of  metal,  {Uid  caus- 
ing a  crash  of  roaring  sound?  To  tho 
eye  lulow.  for  which  it  was  designed,  it 
seems  a  fairy  tapping  a  tlower-bell,  and 
the  ear.  it  was  m<'ant  for,  hears  music 
trickling  from  it  like  melodious  drops 
of  dew. 

Now,  is  it  likely  these  men  have  been 
talkingall  this  time  quite  without  eflfect  1 
llav<«  th«»  towns  and  cities  been  piped 
to  and  wept  to  in  such  various  measures, 
and  must  no  dance  or  tears  be  looked  for  ? 
We  believe,  on  tho  contrary,  that  no 


institution  has  done  more  in  humanizing 
aud  refining  us  than  tiie  lecture.  IIow 
rapidly  it  has  done  this  may  be  seen  in 
tho  kind  of  lecture  that  is  now  required^ 
The  old  recipe  was  simply,  having 
caught  your  encyclopaedia  or  biograph- 
ical article,  to  iiay  it,  and  squeeze  it, 
and  cover  it  with  some  worsted  work 
of  your  own,  lard  it  liberally  with  the 
least  worn  jokes  that  could  be  procured ; 
tiien  serve,  warm,  for  un  hour.  This  is 
no  longer  po.ssible.  Tho  audience  gra- 
dually tired  of  such  diet,  higher  prices 
and  higher-toned  lectures  came  in  to- 
gether, and  the  public,  which  had  been 
educated  by  a  constantly  improving 
character,  now  demands  tho  best.  The 
very  number  of  the  most  popular  lec- 
tures shows  this.  Why  are  there  no 
more  ]  Why  are  there  not  new  ones 
every  year  ?  It  seems  so  ea.sy  and  so 
delightful  to  pass  a  summer  week  in 
writing  a  lecture,  and  three  months  of 
tho  winter  in  delivering  it,  and  so  com- 
pleting tlio  business  of  the  year.  It  is 
easy  to  those  who  can  do  it.  There 
seems  to  bo  no  especial  reason  for  you 
to  laugh  at  them,  until  you  liavo  tried 
it  for  yourself  and  contemplated  tho  re- 
sult 

Undoubtedly,  a  lecture  is  tho  most 
profitable  form  of  literary  labor.  A  lec- 
turer, in  the  tlood-tide  of  his  career,  will 
write  a  discourse  of  sixty  or  eighty  pages, 
occupying  an  hour  in  tho  delivery, 
which  ho  will  deliver  five  evenings  in 
the  week  for  three  months ;  and  if  he  be 
paid,  as  he  probably  will  be,  fifty  dollars 
every  time,  his  three  months*  lecturing 
give  him  just  tliree  thousand  dollars. 
If  he  publish  his  manuscript  as  a  pam- 
phlet, how  soon  would  he  get  three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  it  ?  And  the  next 
season  he  may  repeat  his  lecture,  and 
his  n?ceipt8 — or,  if  he  prefers  not  to  bo 
paid,  ho  may  decline  the  fee,  but  express 
his  willingness  to  receive  **a  compli- 
ment" of  double  the  amount. 

But  no  hod- currier  or  mariner  earns 
his  money  more  laboriously  and  faith- 
fully thon  a  lecturer.  Wherever,  be- 
tween November  and  April,  there  is  a 
snow-drift,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  a 
lecturer  in  it  Wlierever  there  is  a 
tough  beef- steak,  you  may  be  sure  there 
is  a  lecturer  eating  it.  Wherever  there 
is  a  sullen,  dusky  dawn,  with  the  mer- 
cury lost  below  zero,  you  may  know 
there  is  a  lecturer  getting  up  in  it.  And 
oh,  north  poles  and  glaciers  I  wherever 
there  is  a  bed-chamber  without  a  fire- 
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place,  you  may  know  there  is  a  lecturer 
going  to  bed  in  it.  He  shivers  wild 
nights  away  upon  the  prairies ;  he  drags 
out  dreary  days  in  rummy  bar-rooms ; 
he  hires  rickety  vehicles,  with  stolid 
drivers  and  inadequate  horses,  to  carry 
him  over  unbeaten  roads  to  distant 
towns ;  and,  when  ho  lands  in  the  in- 
evitable bar-room,  the  inevitable  loafer, 
who  is  cooking  expectoration  on  a  red- 
hot  stove,  drawls  out  to  him,  indiffer- 
ently, that  there  **  won't  be  no  lector, 
koz  Miss  Sraucks  has  a  sort  o'  party  to- 
night.*' lie  pays  his  team  and  his  lodg- 
ing, and  departs — himself  unpaid.  Ho 
arrives  too  late  for  tea,  too  late  to  shave, 
too  late  to  shirt ;  he  plunges,  grim  and 
grimy,  into  the  desk,  and  spins  his 
hour's  discourse ;  he  is  taken  homo  re- 
luctantly toward  that  bed ;  but,  before 
his  final  fate  is  reached,  he  undergoes, 
tealess,  supperless,  the  homage  of  a 
select  circle  of  literary  spinsters,  who 
ask  him  his  views  of  the  Infinite  and  of 
Tupper's  poetry.  With  the  sad,  slow 
day  returns  the  giddy  monotony  of  the 
national  breakfast — tough  steak,  weak 
boot-heels,  milk-and-water  sauce,  hot 
bread  of  pearlash,  and  fried  leather 
blankets,  fondly  termed  buckwheats. 
He  starts  again  ;  his  feet  freeze,  his  head 
aches,  his  stomach  refuses  to  bo  paci- 
fied. His  neighbor  batters  him  with 
questions  ;  he  changes  cars  in  the  snow, 
and  loses  his  place,  and  shakes  in  his 
comer  by  a  broken  window,  where  his 
cold  nose  gets  the  fumes  of  scorched 
trowsers,  fried  spit,*  and  sizzled  apple- 
parings  from  the  stove,  without  any  of 
the  warmth.  His  days  are  desultory — 
his  nights  dreary.  Wherever  he  goes, 
he  is  told,  *'  Oh,  you  should  come  in 
the  summer!"  Wherever  the  snow 
blocks  him,  banks  him,  barricades 
him,  the  committee  evidently  con- 
sider him  at  fault,  and  wonder  what 
they  can  say  to  the  audience.  He  must 
bear  with  the  man  who  tells  him,  as  he 
told  him  last  year,  that  Deacon  Bump's 
evening  meeting  and  the  remarkable 
weather  have  diminished  the  audience ; 
and,  as  they  were  asleep,  and  did  not 
applaud,  ho  must  blandly  smile  upon 
tho  other  man,  who  recalls  to  him  tho 
close  attention  with  which  he  was  heard, 
and  informs  him  that  tho  directors  have 
resolved  to  keep  good  order  by  putting 
out  any  boys  who  endeavor  to  stamp 
or  clap  during  the  lecture.     He  must 


tiro  of  saying  regularly  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  of  five  or  six  evenings  in 
the  week,  '*In  the  beautiful  antedilu- 
vian year  one,  the  wren  one  morning 
awoke  in  Eden,  and  said  to  the  spar- 
row, *  good-day.'"  He  must  be  haunted 
by  the  thought  that  at  least  twenty  of 
his  hearers  have  heard  that  before,  and 
anticipate  his  jokes,  and  climb  his  cli- 
maxes, and  drop  asleep  upon  them,  bo- 
fore  he  anives.  Ho  knows  that  the 
lynx-eyed  Rhadamanthus  of  the  iSemt- 
Weekly  Tempestuous  Teapot  is  sitting 
under  him,  with  his  lynx  eyes  open, 
and  his  mind  out  in  great  n)rce.  Ho 
knows  that  there  will  surely  be  applause 
at  the  joke,  out  of  which  chronic  reitera- 
tion has  long  since  squeezed  the  last  drop 
of  any  fun  for  himself;  and  he  fears,  as  he 
falters  out  his  peroration,  as  if  inteileot- 
ual  deterioration  had  already  set  in  with 
dreadful  rapidity,  and  has  a  dizzy  fancy 
that  when  his  decay  is  completed,  his 
fellow-countrymen  will  build  him  a  gray 
granite  monument,  with  five  per  cent. 
off  the  cost  price  for  cash,  and  carve 
upon  it,  in  the  space  upon  which  they 
have  not  cut  their  own  names:  **He 
died  young,  and  his  country  laments 
him ;  but  sho  recalls,  with  pride,  that  he 
eat  moro  tough  steaks,  and  faster,  in  a 
given  time,  than  any  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and — stranger,  pause  ! — made  up- 
wards of  THIRTY  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  FROM  A  SINGLE  LEC- 
TURE.    Solah!" 

You  see  it  is  no  summer-pastime  to 
be  a  lecturer,  and  the  constant  iteration 
and  reiteration  of  tho  same  discourse 
becomes,  at  last,  even  mortifying;  so 
that  Thackeray  was  said  to  have  left 
us  with  a  kind  of  sad  humility,  as  if  he 
had  traversed  the  land,  making  himself 
a  motley  to  the  view. 

But,  unless  you  are  ready  to  assert 
that  the  sermons  of  the  last  six  years 
have  done  no  good,  you  must  concede 
the  value  of  this  stated  lay  preaching. 
Tho  lyceum  is,  in  truth,  a  week-day 
church  a  little  humanized  and  enlarged, 
and  its  direct  influence  upon  Sunday 
has  undoubtedly  been,  the  demand  for  a 
more  picturesque  and  pungent  style  of 
pulpit  oratory.  This  fact  opens  the 
view  of  its  disadvantages.  For,  the 
tendency  of  the  lecture-system  is,  to 
place  brilliancy  before  all  other  quali* 
ties.  A  miscellaneous  audience  is  most 
easily  held  by  a  series  of  sparkling  sen- 
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truces  and  pictures.  The  popular  lec- 
ture explodes  like  a  battalion  volley. 
It  is  a  succession  of  climaxes  and 
points.  Often  this  is  natural  to  the 
ttpeakcr,  but,  praduallj,  it  shapes  the 
porformonce  of  any  man ;  so  that,  in 
nroparing  his  lecture,  he  will  be  swayed 
by  his  consciousness  of  what  the  audi- 
enco  will  expect,  and  what  will  surely 
(imuso  them.  In  reaching  this  bril- 
liancy, he  will  naturally  often  lose,  some* 
times  sacrifice,  what  is  better  than  bril- 
liancy. Ilia  lecture  thus  fades  into  a 
pliantasmagoria,  or  biases  into  rhetoric 
It  tastes  sweetly,  it  looks  brightly ;  but 
when  the  auditor  gets  homo  he  is  not 
fed,  and  has  no  vision.  You  will  find, 
consequently,  that  the  lecture  audience 
is  composed  mainly  of  young  people, 
and  largely  of  women.  Dry  old  men, 
and  dryer  young  ones,  quote  to  you  the 
stalest  of  old  stories,  that  when  Mr. 
Emerson  began  to  lecture  in  Boston,  an 
ancient  lawyer  said,  when  he  was  asked, 
that  he  did  not  go  because  ho  did  not 
understand  him ;  '*  but,"  he  added,  *'my 
daughters  do."  The  inference  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  the  lecture  was  non- 
sense, because  the  lawyer  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  But  then,  even  the  song 
of  the  Syrens  would  be  dull,  if  you  had 
no  ear  for  music. 

We  do  not  feel  any  serious  apprehen- 
sion that  the  lecturers  will  be  too  bril- 
liant, or  tliat  any  American  audience  will 
f)ermanently  dine  upon  whipped  syllabub 
lowever  ingeniously  flavored  with  rose- 
water.  It  will  surely  do  no  harm  that 
the  popular  mmd  requires  a  rather  high- 
er t>uc  ij)  proachinff,  for  the  dullness  of 
Forinons  is  prove roial ;  but  it  wfll,  we 
confess,  bo  rather  hard  upon  the  clergy, 
if  they  are  compelled  to  prepare  two 
•*  brilliant'*  lectures  every  week.  Doubt- 
1<'SH,  however,  they  will  assort  their  pri- 
vilege by  not  doing  so. 

Wo  will  not  foUow  £.  M.  and  the 
Herald,  by  indulging  in  vaticination. 
It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  modifica- 
tions the  lecture  system  will  undergo, 
but  we  have  no  foar  that  it  will  perish. 
Perhaps,  instead  of  the  misceUaneous 
courses  now  offered,  there  will  be  a 
eombined  literary  and  scientific  course, 
tliereby  giving  unity  to  the  interest  of 
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the  winter,  and  making  it  worth  a  man's 
while  to  prepare  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  subjects  of  his  especial  study ;  or, 
tlie  interest  may  languish  for  a  little,  but 
win  certainly  revive  again  and  flourish. 
For,  to  return  to  our  text,  it  is  the  Ame- 
rican amusement  which  is  most  con- 
genial to  our  habits  and  tastes.  The 
opera  is  always  an  exotic  with  us ;  the 
theatre  is  a  reproduction  of  the  English, 
in  which  the  actors,  the  plays,  and  the 
local  humor  are  British,  and  the  dra- 
mas we  have  ourselves  produced,  are 
either 'adaptations  of  the  French,  or 
mere  spectacles  of  the  lowest  and  most 
prurient  sarcastic  scandal.  The  negro 
minstrelsy,  which  is  partly  indigenous, 
has  degenerated  into  coarse  burlesque 
and  sentimental  buffoonery.  These 
things  only  thrive  in  the  city,  and  there 
only  by  rapid  and  exciting  changes. 
And  in  the  city,  naturally,  lectures 
languish.  Scarcely  a  lecture  in  the  city 
this  winter  has  attracted  a  crowd.  But, 
in  the  country,  where  the  insanity  for 
intense  excitement  is  less  imperious, 
and  the  genuine  Yankee  character  1ms 
fairer  development  and  play,  the  week- 
ly lecture  flourishes,  and  the  strolling 
theatre  or  minstrelsy  live  for  a  few  un- 
certain evenings,  and  then  move  on, 
like  other  vagrants. 

Since,  then,  the  public  will  be  amused, 
and  is  generally  intelligent  and  sensi- 
ble, is  it  likely  to  return  to  Jim  along: 
Josey^  or  to  reauire  that  the  lecture  shaH 
bo  constantly  bettor  and'  more  attract- 
ive ?  As  men  of  cultivation  and  talent 
find  that  they  have  the  gift  of  public 
talking,  and  that  they  can,  in  that  way, 
turn  weir  advantages  to  the  best  pecu- 
niary account,  are  they  not  likely  to 
labor  to  make  themselves  more  and 
more  acceptable  ? 

And  every  noble  man,  who  knows  the 
magic  of  speech,  and  believes  that,  in 
this  country  of  good  general  morality 
and  common  schools,  as  great  and  as 
profound  an  influence  is  to  be  exerted, 
morally  as  it  is  politically,  by  that  per- 
suasive maffic,  wfll  not  let  his  talent  lie 
and  rot  in  me  handsomest  damask  nap- 
kin, but  will  keep  it  turning  and  acoa- 
mulating  in  the  great  exchange  of  the 
worid. 
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— Whoever  loves  trees — and  we  trust 
there  arc  few  men  with  soal  so  dead  as  not 
to  love  them — will  welcome  Dr.  Piper's  en- 
terprise, called  the  Trees  of  America,  It  is  a 
serial  pablication,  in  which  he  proposes  to 
rescue  those  noble  and  beautiful  objects, 
which  distinguish  our  landscape  above  al- 
most any  other,  from  forgetfulness,  and  to 
give  them  a  name  and  a  history.  The 
regular  writers  upon  horticulture  and  bota- 
ny have  described  and  classified  the  mon- 
archs  of  our  fields  and  forests  with  suffi- 
cient precision  ;  but  Br.  Piper  proposes  to 
take  their  portraits.  An  engraver  as  well 
as  a  draughtsman,  he  visits  every  locality 
in  which  famous  trees  are  to  be  found,  gets 
ft  perfectly  accurate  likeness  of  them, 
which  he  transfers  to  steel,  and  then  pub- 
lishes their  images,  with  such  descriptive, 
poetical  and  scientific  remarks  as  the  theme 
suggests.  Two  num1)er8  of  his  publication 
are  before  us,  and  we  have  been  both  in- 
structed and  delighted  by  them.  His 
drawings  of  trees  are  remarkable  for  their 
fidelity,  while  the  letter-press  illustration 
always  contains  some  useful  thought.  In 
the  last  number,  for  instance,  he  directs 
attention  to  the  uses  of  trees  in  prevent- 
ing a  too  rapid  evaporation  of  heat  and 
moisture,  presenting  the  subject  in  what 
is  to  us  a  novel  light,  and  suggesting  some 
highly  important  considerations,  as  to 
vegetable  economy  in  general.  Several 
years  since,  a  writer  in  the  JVbrth  American 
Review  predicted  that  many  and  serious 
evib  would  result  from  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests.  Prominent  among 
these  evils,  he  placed  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  it  upon  the  climate,  arguing 
fjrom  the  fact  that  other  countries  had 
been  afifected  in  this  way,  to  such  extent, 
indeed,  that,  in  some  regions,  large  tracts 
of  territory  had  been  rendered  uninhabita- 
ble from  this  cause.  Br.  Piper  contends 
that  these  bad  influences  are  already 
making  themselves  felt ;  but  he  accounts 
for  the  efiect  in  another  way  than  is  com- 
monly adopted. 

In  the  Massachusetts  State  Report  on 
Agriculture,  it  is  said  that  **  trees,  by  their 
thadCf  prevent  the  abstraction  of  moisture 
from  the  earth."  This,  he  thinks,  is  entire- 


ly a  mistake,  as  mere  shade  can  produce 
no  such  efiect,  so  far  as  in  this  manner  it 
prevents  the  elevation  of  temperature,  it 
acts  to  this  end  and  no  further.  Trees 
prevent  evaporation,  he  says,  mainly  as 
they  prevent  the  abstraction  of  heat  by 
retarding  the  motion  of  the  air.  He  does 
not  know  that  the  mere  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  light  has  anything  to  do  with 
evaporation,  and  supposes  that  it  depends 
solely  upon  the  temperature  and  moUon  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  has  recently  come  under  his  notice.  A 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  who  is  an 
extensive  piano-forte  manufacturer,  con- 
structed a  large  brick  building,  air  and 
light-proof,  with  furnace  beneath,  for  the 
purpose  of  baking  the  wood  used  in  his 
instruments.  Upon  finishing  his  building, 
he  invited  Br.  Piper  to  inspect  it;  he 
pointed  out  his  friend's  error,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  filling  it  with  lumber,  and  was 
much  surprised  when  he  found  that  it  real- 
ly accumulated  moisture.  This  arose 
plainly  from  this  cause — that  the  air  was 
completely  saturated  with  moisture  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  timber, 
and,  of  course,  it  could  take  up  no  more ; 
but,  when  the  door  was  opened,  a  current 
of  cold  air  rushed  in,  and,  by  lowering  the 
temperature,  at  once  precipitated  a  portion 
of  it,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  wood. 
The  defect  has  been  remedied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ventilators.  As  everybody  is 
aware,  the  air  can  take  -up  only  a  definite 
amount  of  moisture,  depending  upon  its 
temperature.  At  freezing,  it  will  hold  in 
suspension  1-160  of  its  weight ;  at  69^, 
1-80,  and  so  on,  doubling  at  every 
27°  increase  of  temperature.  Now,  in  a 
country  where  there  was  no  motion  of  the 
air,  and  no  other  sources  of  loss  but  eva- 
poration, this  might  go  on  forever,  and 
there  remain  the  same  amount  of  water  as 
at  the  commencement.  Of  course,  in  such 
a  country  there  would  be  no  rain. 

Br.  Piper  suggests  that  our  railroads,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  evils  which  they  oc- 
casion by  their  enormous  consumption  of 
the  forests  (about  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  going  annually  in  this  way),  should  be 
planted  with  trees ;  and  contends  that,  if 
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the  plan  should  be  adopted,  not  only 
would  the  linos  be  beautified,  and  a  aonrce 
of  income  be  provided  for  (he  future,  but 
that  the  trees,  by  preventing  the  motion 
of  the  wind,  would  lead  to  no  little  econo- 
my in  the  use  of  fuel.  He  informs  as 
that  it  is  ascertained,  from  actual  experi- 
ment, that  double  the  fuel  is  used  in  pass- 
ing through  an  open,  firom  what  is  used  in 
passing  through  a  wooded,  country.  We 
cannot  tell  how  correct  he  may  be  in  this 
utilitarian  aspect  of  the  case,  but  we  agree 
entirely  with  him  as  to  the  artistic  bear- 
ings of  the  subject  Our  lines  of  ndl  are 
hideously  bare  and  bleak,  and  ought  to  be 
put  into  wood  and  grass,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  eyes,  if  for  no  other  end. 

-rThe  best  description  which  can  often 
be  given  to  a  book  is  its  title-page ;  we, 
therefore,  copy  as  follows :  "  The  Archi- 
tectural Instructor,  containing  a  history  of 
architecture  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time,  illustrated  with  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  engravings  of  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modem  cities,  temples, 
cathedrals,  and  monuments;  alsO,  the 
Greek  and  early  Roman  classic  orders, 
their  principles  and  beauties,  with  a  large 
number  of  original  designs  of  cottages, 
villa-s  and  mansions  of  different  sizes, 
accompanied  with  practical  observations 
on  construction,  with  all  the  important 
details  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  and  de- 
finite to  enable  the  builder  to  execute 
with  accuracy  ;  and  further,  designs  of 
churches,  monuments,  and  public  buildings, 
together  with  a  glossary  of  architectnral 
terms.  By  Minard  Lafever,  architect." 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  This  Is  a  long  name, 
but  the  book  is  a  big  book,  and  deserving 
of  its  name.  Designed  not  only  for  pro- 
fess! ooal  but  for  popular  use,  the  anthor 
has  brought  together  nearly  everything 
that  is  useful  or  pleasant  to  know  in  re- 
gard to  the  art  of  construction.  With  a 
profound  practical  knowledge  of  bis  sub- 
ject, he  has  spared  no  pains  of  historical 
research.  Every  chapter  of  the  work  be- 
trays the  most  careful  study  and  sound 
judgment.  His  principles  throngfaont 
are  also  illustrated  by  plans  and  cuts, 
which  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the 
volume.  For  the  man  of  wealth  or  pleasure 
who  is  about  to  build,  and  to  the  work- 
ing architect  as  well,  his  instruetioos  will 
be  found  to  possess  the  highest  utility. 
Whether  Mr.  Lafever  is  always  right  in 


his  theoretical  principles  of  art,  we  shall 
not  stop  to  say  ;  it  is  enough  that  he  has 
considered  his  theme  with  great  thorough- 
ness, and  brings  to  the  discnssion  of  it  in- 
telligence and  good  sense.  His  volume 
is  a  perfect  store-house  of  information  in 
nearly  every  department  of  his  art. 

—HaticeIVs  Meehanies*  Tables  (Harper  A 
Brothers,  1856).— This  small  work  con- 
tains much  matter  of  the  first  value  to 
manufacturers  and  mechanics — so  nece»> 
sary  that  it  seems  strange  that  its  prepara- 
tion should  have  been  delayed  to  this  day. 
Mr.  Haswsll  is  already  well  known  for 
various  other  works  of  value,  which  he  has 
prepared  for  engineers  and  mechanics ;  and 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  these  tables  for 
measurement  of  circles  and  angle  iron  are 
correct  Besides  these  tables,  the  work  con- 
tains the  weight  per  foot  of  wrought  and 
cast  iron,  of  bolts  and  rods,  of  copper  and 
lead,  of  tubes  and  pipes ;  also,  receipts  for 
the  preparation  of  solders,  paints,  etc. 
Altogether,  it  cannot  but  be  a  valuable 
work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge. 

— Mr.  Presoott  has  performed  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  historical  science,  in 
presenting  it  a  new  edition  of  Robert$on*$ 
Charlet  the  I\fth,  That  is  a  standard  work 
in  literature,  and  could  not  be  easily 
superseded  by  any  new  work  on  the  same 
subject,  and  yet  it  is  not  au  ntpeau  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge.  Since  the 
learned  Scottish  professor  wrote,  great 
developments  have  taken  place  in  history. 
The  discovery,  or,  rather,  the  making  pub- 
lic, of  the  Spanish  archives  of  Simancas, 
has  brought  to  light  a  great  many  import- 
ant documents,  which  put  a  new  face  on 
many  points  in  European  history.  Robert- 
son's book  professes  to  narrate  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.,  and  devotes  a  few  pages  only 
to  the  life  of  that  monarch,  after  his  relin- 
quishment of  his  crown.  But  those  pages 
are  not  correct.  It  was  no  fault  of  the 
author  that  they  were  not,  because  he 
wrote  according  to  the  best  authorities 
available  to  him  at  the  time.  The  revela- 
tions flrom  Simancas  have  come  since  then, 
showing  that  Charles,  instead  of  being 
wholly  abstracted  Arom  the  concerns  of 
government  and  politics,  during  his  retire- 
ment, as  Robertson  represents,  was  almost 
as  active  as  he  was  before.  The  sn^eot 
has  been  treated,  under  the  new  light,  bj 
Mr.  Sterling  of  England,  and  by  Mignet  and 
Piohot  of  France,  and  Mr.  Gaehard  of  Bel- 
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gium,  and  Mr.  Prescott,  ayailing  himself 
of  their  labors,  has  also  made  eztensiFO 
use  of  the  MSS.  in  his  owa  possession, 
copied  for  his  Philip  the  Second.  He  is 
enabled,  by  these  means,  to  giye  as  nearly 
two  hundred  pages  of  additional  matter, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  ralne  of  the 
original  work.  Apart  from  the  new  and 
interesting  matter  contribnted  by  Mr. 
Prescott,  we  are  glad  to  have  a  new  and 
handsome  edition  of  Robertson;  for  the 
old  one,  in  one  volume,  which  has  hitherto 
circulated,  was  execrable  as  to  typography 
and  shape. 

— ^No  more  important  work  Is  projected 
than  the  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  Mojor- 
Cferteral  JVathanael  Cfreene,  which  will  be 
edited,  from  originals  in  the  possession  of 
his  family,  by  his  grandson,  Geobqb  Wash- 
nvOTON  Greene.  To  this  work,  one  of  our 
ripest  and  most  accomplished  scholars 
brings  a  rare  literary  talent,  and  the  filial 
reverence  of  a  descendant.  It  is  equally 
annecessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
value  of  the  work  or  the  ability  of  the 
workman.  No  unpublished  revolutionary 
records  could  be  so  valuable,  and  every 
good  citizen  is  interested  that  they  shall 
be  prepared  with  that  tact,  and  knowledge, 
and  skill  with  which  the  name  of  Professor 
Greene  is  synonymous.  We  cannot  so 
well  commend  his  work  as  in  his  own 
words,  describing  the  position  and  oharao- 
ter  of  his  grandfather.  The  book  will  be 
published  for  subscribers  only,  in  six  vol- 
umes, of  the  style  of  Sparks's  '*  Washing- 
ton." 

"  Of  an  the  materials  for  the  hietory  of  the 
war  of  the  Rovolutiofi,  there  are  none  which, 
after  the  letters  and  dLipatcbee  of  Washing- 
ton, are  so  important  as  tho  letters  and  dls* 
Satches  of  Major  Gkjnoral  Greene.  General 
frecne  joined  the  army  at  the  camp  before 
Boston,  immediately  after  the  battlo  of  Lex- 
ington, in  1775.  and  continued  in  active  serv- 
ice, without  a  aav's  furlough,  to  the  final  dis- 
bandment,  in  1783.  From  the  spring  of  1778 
to  the  summer  of  1780,  ho  fiilea,  in  addition 
to  his  rank  as  major-general,  the  office  of 
ouartormastcr-^cnoral,  which  be  accepted  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  Washinffton — which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  absolute  disorganiza- 
tion, and  which,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  an  exhausted  country  and  depreciated  cur- 
renoy,  he  administered  with  ^uch  prompti- 
tude and  efiicioncy  as  to  call  forth  from  the 
Commander-in-Clnef  tho  assurance  that  no 
plan  &l  operations  had  ever  been  thwarted  or 
ddaved  bv  want  of  cooperation  in  his  depart- 
ment. Aner  the  defeat  of  General  Gates,  on 
(ho  16tfa  of  Angustj  1780,  which  left  the  Caro- 
linaa  and  Gk)orgia  m  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Virginia  open  to  immodiate  invasion,  he 


was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  the  southern  states ;  and,  within  less  than  a 
year,  with  the  renmant  of  an  army  half- 
armed,  half-olad,  and  often  half-starved,  with- 
out a  militarv  chest,  and  with  no  resouroes 
but  those  of  his  own  energy  and  ffonius,  he 
had,  by  four  battles  and  a  series  of  vigorous 
attacks  upon  the  enemy's  posts,  driven  Corn- 
wallisj  with  one  part  ot  tho  hostile  army,  ihto 
the  toils  of  Torktown,  and  shut  up  the  other 
in  Ifanits  *  hardly  more  than  large  enough  for 
them  to  pitch  their  tents  upon.'  During  the 
whole  or  this  period  he  was  the  confidential 
firiend  and  counselor  of  Washington,  who  re- 
lied upon  him  for  advice,  support,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  had,  according  to  the  general  be- 
lief of  the  army,  marked  him  out  as  his 
successor,  in  case  of  any  disaster  to  his  own 
person." 

— A  History  of  France  is  a  desideratum 
in  English  literature.  We  have  no  work, 
on  that  subject,  worthy  of  the  notice  either 
of  the  scholar  or  the  general  re&der. 
That  of  Crowe  is  the  merest  compilation, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Markham  is  only  intended 
for  beginners.  No  original,  elaborate, 
well-considered  history  exists.  Mr.  Wright 
has  undertaken  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  a 
book  which  Is  now  being  issued  in  numbers 
by  Tallis  &  Co.,  but  not  with  more  than 
qualified  success.  Like  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Mr.  Wright  makes  most  of  his 
statements  at  second-hand,  and  prefers  a 
rapid  and  superficial  narrative  to  a  patient 
investigation  of  authorities.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  and  better  works,  however, 
his  will  serve  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
the  mass  of  readers.  The  edition,  of  which 
four  numbers  are  before  us,  is  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. 

—  "The  quarry-man,'*  says  Dr.  HrrcB- 
cocK,  <'  who  has  made  excavations  in  the 
rocks  for  architectural  materials,  some- 
times looks  over  the  fragments  which  have 
been  thrown  aside,  and  finds  blocks  thai 
seem  to  him  worth  preserving."  Thos 
has  he  been  doing  with  the  literary  de- 
bris which,  during  his  active  and  useful 
life,  have  been  quarried  and  wrought  on 
different  occasions,  and  afterwards  thro?ni 
aside.  Under  the  name  of  Religious  Tndk 
UlustraUd  from  Science,  he  has  gathered 
into  one  form  numerous  addresses  and  ser- 
mons delivered  before  different  scientific 
and  religious  bodies.  The  object  of  all  of 
them  is,  to  present  certain  aspects  of  reli- 
gious principle  in  the  light  of  modem  sci- 
ence, to  show,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
incompatibility  between  them,  bat  that 
they  confirm  each  other.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
stands  so  high  ia  both  the  religions  and 
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soientiflc  worlds,  that  hii  hum  alone  wQl 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  that  hla  deduotlotts 
in  both  departments  are  orthodox.  His 
first  discoarse  treats  of  the  highest  uses 
of  learning ;  the  next,  of  the  relatkm  be* 
tween  the  philosopher  and  the  theologiaa ) 
the  third,  of  speeial  dlTine  InterposiUoM 
in  nature ;  the  fourth  compares  the  iSDA* 
ders  of  science  with  those  of  ronaiioe; 
the  fifth  tolls  of  the  rellgioiu  bearings  of 
man's  creation ;  the  sixth,  of  the  catalytio 
powers  of  the  goq»el ;  while  others  lUas- 
trate  the  attractions  of  heaTen  and  earth, 
the  waste  of  mind,  etc,  etc.  Thej  are  all 
written  with  more  or  less  power,  and, 
though  not  strikingly  origbud  eitlier  in 
the  train  of  the  thought  or  in  the  imagery, 
are  still  pleasing  and  persaarive.  We 
ought  to  except,  perhaps,  on  the  soore  of 
originality,  one  address,  which  is  entitled 
'' Mineralogieal  Illustrations  of  Charao- 
ter/'  wherein,  taking  up  all  the  Tarieties 
of  mineral  clearness  or  opacity,  he  nsss 
them  as  symbols  of  the  moral  and  Chris- 
tian manifestations  of  life.  Thus,  he  de- 
scribes the  transparent,  the  hydrophanons, 
the  translucent,  the  double-refiraoting,  the 
phosphorescent,  the  dichroic,  the  chatoy- 
ant, the  pavonine,  and  the  opaque  Chris- 
tian. His  applications  of  the  tenns  might 
be  extended  to  the  world  in  genend,  in  which 
there  are  many  double-refhusting  medinms, 
or  mediums  which  giye  two  images  of  erery 
object  seen  through  them,  and  not  a  few 
dichroic  fellows,  who  exhibit'  different  ool* 
on  on  different  faoes ;  and  we  hope,  also, 
a  coHBiderable  number  of  ohatoyant  indi- 
viduals, splendid  in  the  display  of  prismatic 
colors,  and  yet  sonnd  to  the  heart  Dr. 
nitcbcock's  success  in  this  nse  of  miner* 
alogy  suggests  an  infinite  number  of  nM>des 
in  which  natural  scienoe  might  be  tnned 
to  novel  and  striking  illnstratioos  of  mend 
truth ;  but  there  is  one  diffienlty  that  lii> 
erary  men  find  in  the  nse  of  science,  and 
that  is,  in  the  barbarous  and  pedaatio  ter> 
minolop:y  which  men  of  scienoe  will  OM, 
and  which  to  all  outsiders  seems  little  bet- 
ter than  a  jargon.  His  terms,  dichroic  and 
chatoyant,  are  a  specimen,  which  would  not 
be  understood  in  any  promisonoos  sussM 
bly,  and  hardly  with  the  help  of  a  dieticii- 
ary. 

—Count  Gaspakiii,  of  France,  has  m- 
dertaken  a  scientific  exposition  of  modeni 
spiritualism,  which  has  been  translated 
and  Ls  now  published  in  this  country 


tkeanspieeaofDr.Bahrd.  It  is  altogether 
the  most  elaborate  treaties  on  the  sul^fc 
that  kM  yet  been  elicited.  It  is  written, 
after  carefnl  research  and  in  a  philosophio 
spirit,  hot  with  charaoteristio  French  tIt*- 
dty  of  manner.  The  Count  admits  tha 
principal  phenomena  of  what  is  called 
sptritnalisa,  haying  yerified  many  of  theis 
by  his  own  independent  experiments;  bui 
lie  endeayors  to  account  for  them  on  nat»> 
ral  and  pliysical  principles.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  adsUre  hia  style;  for  it  la 
yery  diilhse,  and  the  author  has  spread 
oyer  two  large  yolumes  what  might  haya 
been  earily  oondensed  Into  one.  Bat  he 
meets  his  problems  with  courage,  and 
handlea  them  with  the  utmost  ftrankness. 
Conceiying  that  there  are  but  two  methods 
of  Inyestigating  truth— that  of  the  ancient 
schoolmen,  who  announced  certain  princl* 
plea  a  priori^  to  which  the  facts  wore  made 
to  conform,  and  that  of  modem  science, 
dating  flrom  the  time  of  Bacon,  which  flnt 
obseryes  the  facts  and  constructs  its  theory 
from  them  afterwards — he  incontinently 
prefers  the  latter.  The  facts  of  this  so- 
called  spiritualism  are  to  be  ascertained, 
he  remarks,  at  the  outset,  and  the  inter- 
pretation follow  thereupon.  They  come 
on  too  uniformly  and  too  persistently  to 
be  pooh-poohed  out  of  the  way,  and  they 
are  net  to  be  ridiculed  or  ignored,  but  to 
be  explained.  In  the  first  part  of  Us 
work,  consequently,  he  proceeds  to  afibm 
to  what  extent  the  alleged  phenomena  ara 
real  oconrrences,  and  in  the  second  part^ 
to  account  for  them  in  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  way.  The  academies  and  the 
philosophers  haye  Mtiifled  themsdyes  witli 
condemning  these  modem  discoyeriee,  but 
yet  they  haye  not  disposed  of  them.  Uar 
Ibrtanatcly,  nothing  can  be  less  complaii- 
ant  than  facts.  They  are  endowed  with 
the  meet  injudicious  obstinacy.  In  spite 
of  all  the  anathenus,  the  tablea  penist  la 
turning ;  in  spite  of  disdainfhl  and  despotie 
decisions  MTcattscira,  the  old  quarrel  is  pei^ 
petnally  renewed.  Count  Oasparin  details 
his  experiments  at  great  length,  going  ta 
ihow  that  tables  tunit  danee»  rise  in  the 
air,  knock  responss%  etc  without  contsot 
with  handa.  His  explanation  of  the  r^ 
snlts-4n  the  course  of  which  he  furnishes 
many  Instruetiye  pages  on  mbracles,  supsv- 
natural  actions,  hallucination,  etc,  etc«- 
is  the  operation  of  a  physical  fluid,  similar 
to  animal  magnetisak    Thsre  is  nothing 
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new  in  this  theory,  bat  it  is  developed 
more  elaborately  than  anywhere  else.  Per- 
sons interested  in  such  inqniries  will  find 
the  book  full  of  matter. 

^The  Youth  of  the  Old  Dominion^  by 
Samuel  Hopkins  (John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.)i 
is  a  kind  of  historical  novel,  which  is  par- 
tially spoiled  by  the  constant  fear  of  the 
author  lest  he  should  leave  the  line  of 
strict  fact.  Now,  the  idea  of  a  historical 
novel  is  the  presentation  of  the  romantic 
aspects  of  facts,  and  if  an  author  is  nervous 
to  mention  everything,  whether  romantic 
or  not,  he  must  needs  fail.  Partly  from 
this  reason,  and  partly  from  a  want  of 
power  of  characterization,  this  novel  is  a 
failure.  How  could  a  reader  believe  that 
he  was  to  find  the  complexion  of  old  Vir- 
ginian times,  and  the  rough  portraits  of 
Smith  and  his  comrades,  truly  or  even 
tolerably  painted,  when  the  book  opens 
with  a  Mohammedan  maiden  in  Constan- 
tinople, Charaiza  Tragabigzanday  who  talks 


to  her  attendant  in  this  strain :  "  *  Kay, 
girl,  neither  tales  nor  music  suit  me.  Am 
I  not  peevish,  my  faithful  one  ?'  caressing 
her.  *  Methinks  the  fault  is  here,'  laying 
her  hand  upon  her  heart  *  And  yet  what 
sorrow  have  I  ?  what  want  T  Allah  pre- 
serve me  I' "  Is  this  an  oriental 
style? 

— ^It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  or,  rather,  the 
year,  to  notice  holiday  books,  bat  there 
are  some  books  that  are  suitable  for  any 
season.  The  collection  which  has  been 
made  for  children,  out  of  Dickens's  works, 
and  containing  all  that  he  has  to .  say  of 
Little  Folks  is  of  this  sort  No  one  hae 
written  more  agreeably  of  the  young,  and 
for  the  young,  than  Dickens,  and  it  is  a 
happy  idea  to  bring  together,  into  a  series 
of  neat  little  volumes,  his  various  childish 
creations,  from  Little  Paul  to  Tiny  Tim. 
They  are  well  printed,  and  inclosed  in  a 
small  case,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
juveniles. 


Putnam's    kaleidoscope. 

"  A  particalor  arrangement  of  reflecting  rarfacee." 


— ^Mozier's  Sculptures. — The  Greek 
marble  is  grand  and  simple;  it  is  only 
form,  beauty,  grace — the  ordinary  elements 
of  nature,  in  harmonious  proportion.  It  has 
no  inner  life,  no  allegorical  secret.  It  is 
all  that  marble  can  be,  and  no  more.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  do  what  language  only 
can  do^to  interpret  abstract  ideas.  '<  An 
allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,''  or  one 
at  Greenwood,  alike  require  a  page  or  two 
of  description  ;  but  Hercules,  or  the  Venus, 
tell  as  all  they  have  to  tell  at  a  single 
glance,  and  need  no  further  translation. 
Now,  insomuch  as  we  love  the  Greek  mar- 
ble, for  its  unaffected  simplicity,  we  must 
find  a  little  fault  with  Joseph  Mozier, 
American  sculptor  at  Rome,  Italy,  for  his 
statues  of  Truth  and  Silence,  at  the  Mer- 
eantile  Library  Rooms.  "Silence,"  with 
the  inevitable  fore-finger  on  her  lip,  does 
not  convey  any  idea  beyond  the  well-known 
fiction  represented  so  often  by  inferior 
actors  at  the  theatres,  who  never  fail  to 
say  **  hush  f  with  the  same  gesture  ; 
and  "  Truth,"  if  the  sword  and  the  atti- 
tude may   be  construed   literally,  only 


expresses  :  '*  You  most  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely swear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  for, 
if  you  don't,  I  shall  certainly  cut  you  down 
in  the  fiower  of  your  mercantile  youth." 
What  we  find  fault  with  is,  not  the  execu- 
tion of  the  conception,  but  the  conception 
itself.  The  figurative  Truth  and  Silenoe 
might  have  been  quite  as  well  conveyed  in 
the  coarsest  hieroglyphics.  The  really  fine 
sculptures  are  only  symbols,  after  all,  and 
must  take  rank  accordingly.  We  remem- 
ber some  of  Mr.  Mozier's  earlier  efforts,  a 
bust  of  a  little  girl,  full  of  life  and  thought 
— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  mar- 
ble— and  a  pure,  noble  head  of  a  woman, 
doubtless  a  portrait,  and  yet  idealized,  and 
these  we  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
But  we  do  not  recall  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion a  bust  of  Hesper,  or  Aurora,  or 
Diana,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
simply  because  it  expressed  only  by  star 
or  crescent  what  the  intention  was.  Morn- 
ing or  evening  are  not  expressible  in  ha- 
man  features.  High  art  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  such  perfection  as  to  "  bind  the 
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sweet  iDflacDcea  of  Pleiadet,  or  loote  the 
bands  of  Orion."  "  The  breezy  call  of  in- 
ceDse-beariog  mom"  ia  beyond  the  wom^ 
of  the  caUipen  and  ohiaeL  Dawn  and 
twilight  are  proper  raljecta  for  landicape 
painter,  or  poet  Trath  and  Silence  are 
metaphysical  abetractiont,  and  righlftdlj' 
belong  to  the  great  race  of  Peniten.  The 
sculptor's  Yocation  is  broad  and  plain 
enough — the  outward  and  visible  world  of 
humanity,  of  men  and  ifomen,  on  foot,  or 
on  horseback.  Marble  most  keep  within 
proper  limits.  The  statue  '*  that  enchants 
the  world"  is  only  a  gracefal  and  beauti- 
ful woman ;  and  with  soch  the  world  is 
content  to  be  enchanted,  in  spite  of  alle- 
gorical Troths,  and  Fortitudes,  Justices, 
Mercys,  and  Gharitys,  with  any  quantity  of 
marble  eleemosynary  infants.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  we  mean,  let  the  reader  look 
at  the  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  drapery 
oyer  the  right  breast  of  '*  Silence,"  in  the 
Library  Rooms,  and  see  if  that  be  not  better 
worth  admiration  than  the  allegory  itself. 
We  have  received  a  few  photographs 
—a  sunlight  view,  as  It  were— of  the  inte- 
rior of  Mozier's  studio  at  Rome — ^  a  boy 
making  a  pen,"  <*  a  girl  plucking  a  flower," 
«  a  woman  carrying  a  waterjar,"  '<  music, 
vocal  and  Jnstramental,  represented  by  a 
nymph  playing  the  acc(»rdion,  and  a  slen- 
der Italian  greyhound  in  full  concord— a 
satire  in  stone ;"  "  The  Prodigal  Son— a 
tkeich  of  two  figures  to  be  modeled  life- 
size  hereafter ;"  and  *'  an  Indian  girl— a 
suggestion  of  Bryant's  lines : 

"  '  An  Indian  girl  was  sitting  where 
Her  lover,  slain  in  battle,  aleot ; 
Her  maiden  veil — her  own  blsck  hair — 

Came  down  o'er  eyes  that  wept ; 
And  wildly,  in  her  woodland  tongue. 
This  sad  and  simple  lay  she  sang?  ** 

These  are  exceedingly  simple  and  beau- 
tiful, and,  what  is  rarely  the  case,  the 
most  elaborate  piece  in  the  collection 
is  the  best — namely,  '<  The  Return  of  the 
Prodigal-'— a  group  of  two  figures.  The 
poor  fugitive  has  cast  himself  upon  the 
breast  of  his  father — the  fiaocid  moaoles, 
the  slender  arms,  the  pinched  loios^  the 
projecting  shoulders,  the  drooping  bead,  all 
indicate  painfully  and  traly  the  story  of 
the  wanderer;  and  around  this  form  is 
thrown  the  strong,  supporting  arm  of  pa- 
rental tenderness,  and  hapj[>iness  and  com- 
miseration are  expressed  in  every  linea- 
ment of  the  fiMe  of  the  father.    We  ean 


heartily  commend,  also,  "the  girl  pluek- 
ing  a  fiower,"  a  charming  little  conception 
of  artless  graoe  and  beauty ;  and  the  Pen- 
mender  is  full  of  thought  and  expression. 
Altogether,  we  are  very  much  pleased 
with  this  photographio  glimpse  of  Moaier'i 
studio  at  Rome,  and  sincerely  trust  the 
statues  themselves  will  soon  find  a  plaoe 
within  some  of  the  many  mansions  of  this 
great  city. 

Tm  Noan  or  Ekikbnt  Mxv.— Of  all  the 
quadrupeds,  the  elephant  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  sagacious.  And,  although 
some  have  fondly  imagined  that  his  sa- 
gacity is  wholly  owing  to  his  great  bulk- 
just  as  we  are  apt  to  think  wisdom  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  fat,  or  judgment  to  the  thick- 
set—yet,  in  justice  to  the  elephant,  we 
must  not  allow  the  world  to  repose  upon 
so  absurd  and  preposterous  an  error.  If 
mere  bulk  were  wisdom,  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  hippopotamus ;  of  coroners,  and  al- 
dermen ;  of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  rhi- 
noceros, and  the  commissioners  of  the 
Patent-oflfee ;   of  prise-medal  pigs,  and 

Gen. ?    We  see,  at  once,  the  fallacy 

of  the  popular  belief,  when  we  consider 
the  very  opposite  relations  existing  be- 
tween bulk  and  wisdom,  in  the  above  ex- 
amples. It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  detail  of  the  sympathetic  attach- 
ments of  the  brain  and  the  nose,  extending 
through  an  infinite  ramification  of  nerves, 
arteries,  ganglions,  and  tissues,  nor  of  the 
power  of  the  organ  itself  to  express  emo- 
tion;  to  scorn,  to  sneer,  to  snivel,  to  afllrm, 
or  deny ;  to  put  itself  Intrusively  where  it 
is  not  wanted ;  to  be  arrogant,  haughty, 
coooelied ;  to  suffer  indignities ;  to  be  a 
sleeping-trumpet,  and  a  moral,  psalm^rfng- 
ing  instrument  in  the  conventicle.  The 
lelatloiis  between  the  brain  and  this  organ 
are,  therefore,  nearly  equivalent  to  those 
between  a  ship  and  its  rudder— with  the 
trifling  difl^renoe,  that  we  are  guided  by 
one,  and  led  by  the  other.  These  Iheti 
being  establidied,  all  that  Is  required  to  bo 
known  farther  is,  whether,  the  dimensiooi 
of  a  nose  being  given,  it  is  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  fabr  estimate  of  the  subsidiary 
mental  power.  If  not,  indeed,  at  a  regular 
scale,  such  as  Kepler  has  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  planetary  system.  To  thla 
we  answer  in  the  aflfarmative.  Let  us  take 
the  wisest  of  brutes  as  an  Instance.  Tho 
height  of  the  tallest  elephant  in  the  jui- 
gles  of  Africa  is  ten  feet  and  a  half,  tad 
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the  leogih  of  bis  proboecis,  from  the  lower 
suture  of  the  coronal  bone  (oafrontit),  to 
the  tip,  is  exactly  seven  feet  and  an  inch. 
Now,  if  we  add  to  the  height  of  the  ele- 
phant his  weight  and  circumference,  we 
find  the  proportion  of  the  organ  to  the  sum 
total  to  be  exactly  19  11-60  per  centum. 
If  we  take,  as  an  offset  to  this,  the  com- 
monest and  most  familiar  zoological  ex- 
ample, Tiz.,  the  proportions  existing  be- 
the  weight,  height,  and  bullc  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  the  length  of  his  nose,  we 
find  them  expressed  in  round  numbers  by 
the  fractions  132*33900.  And  it  is  a  curi- 
ous scientific  fact,  that  the  mental  capaci- 
ties of  the  two  animals,  when  carefully 
measured,  exhibit  nearly  the  same  figures. 
If,  then,  guided  by  these  astonishing  re- 
sults, we  take  up  any  plethoric  body  of 
men— say  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  in- 
stance— it  is  very  easy  to  determine  pre- 
cisely their  value,  in  a  psychological  point 
of  view.  The  average  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  reduced  to  the  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  the  foot,  exhibits  so  near  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  proportions  of  the 
lesser  animal,  that  we  might  call  them  the 
"city  hippopotami,''  and  be  accurate 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  attend  a  meeting  of 
strong-minded  women,  we  find  a  prodigi- 
ous development,  of  this  feature.  Strong- 
minded  women  have  immense  noses.  Jews, 
ahK>,  are  singularly  gifted ;  but  we  make 
allowance  of  at  least  one-third  for  organs 
of  this  pattern,  on  account  of  the  natural 
hook,  from  the  eyebrows  to  the  tip.  We 
once  had  the  honor  of  being  intimate  with 
one  of  the  most  profound  scholan  and 
thinkers  in  Holland,  who  was  so  long-nosed 
and  near-sighted  that  he  wiped  out  with 
his  nose  half  of  what  he  wrote  with  his  pen 
— thereby  showing  a  memorable  instance 
of  wisdom.  The  average  length  of  a  fully- 
developed,  intellectual,  male  nose,  is  pre- 
cisely two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  in- 
dention between  the  eyes  tq  the  extreme 
end  of  the  cartilage.  Washington's  nose 
was  2  5-8  inches ;  but  the  presidential 
average  has,  so  far,  been  what  we  have 
stated  above — Jefierson,  for  example,  rep- 
resenting the  longs,  and  Pierce  the  shorts. 
Wellington  and  Napoleon  differ  only  the 
sitteenth  of  an  inch,  both  being  above  the 
average ;  Lord  Brougham,  who  is  an  en- 
cyclopsBdia  of  general  information,  fol- 
lows a  feature   nearly  three  inches   in 


length  I  the  average  nose  of  the  Century 
Club  is  2  9-16  ;  Thackeray's  nose  is  2  6-8— 
precisely  the  length  of  the  '*  Father  of 
this  country's ;"  Bancroft's  is  2  9-16  ;  Irv- 
ing's,  2  7-12  ;  Bryant's,  2  6-11 ;  Dickens's, 
2  3-8 ;  Durand's,  2  7-13  ;  General  Soott'B, 
2  5-10 ;  Longfellow's,  2  6-11 ;  Curtis's,  2 1-2 ; 
Macaulay's,  2  5-9  ;  Hicks's,  2  3-4 ;  Commo- 
dore Stockton's,  2  7-12  ;  Tennyson's,  2  4-7 ; 
Benton's,  2  7-13;  the  average  magazine 
nose  of  this  city  is  2  5-8  ;  in  Philadelphia^ 

1  7-8;  Marcy's  is  2  8-12;  Yerplanck's, 
25-9;  Bayard  Taylor's,  2  6-11;  we  shaU 
have  Fredrika  Bremer's  by  next  steamer ; 
the  nose  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  2  5-8  ; 
Paulding's,  same  as  Hicks's ;  Parke  God- 
win's, ditto  ;  Hawthorne's,  2  7-12 ;  Field's, 

2  5-9  ;  General  Walker's,  2  3-8,  and  James 
Buchanan's,  2  4-7. 

In  making  our  measurements,  we  have 
had  the  greatest  difiSculties  to  encounter, 
by  reason  of  the  foolish  desire  of  many  to 
be  represented  as  measuring  more  than 
they  are  entitled  to.  But,  as  we  know  by 
experience  how  often  scientific  data  are 
put  aside  as  worthy  of  no  credit,  be- 
cause of  a  few  trifling  defects  or  errors, 
we  have  been  guided  only  by  our  instru- 
ments. We  know  it  is  very  hard  to  refuse 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  when  it  is  asked  by 
a  friend,  as  a  particular  favor,  but,  never- 
theless, oar  '^  reflections''  must  be  accurate 
and  reliable,  or  else  they  will  be  justly 
condemned.  In  pursuance  of  our  theory, 
we  have  engaged  Mr.  Pike,  the  eminent 
mathematical  instrument-maker,  to  con- 
struct for  us  a  noseomcter,  of  the  greatest 
capacity,  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  the  results  of  the  ob- 
servations taken  therewith. 

— ALi.s,  POOR  ShefhxrdI  —  This  very 
old  ballad  is  not  in  any  printed  collec- 
tion, that  we  are  aware  of,  but  it  is  still 
sung  by  country  people  in  England.  It, 
no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  Elizabethan  age, 
and  smacks  strongly  of  the  style  of  the 
madrigals,  and  other  love-lorn  ditties  of 
the  period.  It  has  also  been  imitated*  by 
Gay,  in  the  Beggars'  Opera,  and  the  title 
quoted  as  "  the  air." 

"  I  am  a  poor  Shepherd  undone — 

I  cannot  be  curdd  by  art ; 
A  nymph  as  bright  as  the  sun 

Bias  stolon  away  my  heart } 
And  how  to  get  it  a^ain, 

How  dearly  herself  conld  tell, 
By  giving  to  me  a  kiss 

And  saying  she  loves  me  weU. 
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''And  alas,  poor  shepherd  1 
Alack,  and  a  woU-a^y  I 
Until  I  was  in  Ioyo, 
Oh  every  month  was  Kay! 

"  If  to  loTe  Rhe  wasn't  inclined, 

I  told  her  I'd  die  in  an  hour; 
*  To  die/  says  she,  *  is  in  rain, 

And  to  love  yon  is  oat  of  my  ponrer:* 
I  asked  her  the  reason  why 

My  passion  she  conldnH  appraret 
Said  she,  *  TU  a  task  too  hard 

To  give  any  reason  in  k>Te !' 

**And  alas,  poor  shepherd  f 
Alack  and  a  welfa^ay  I 
Until  I  was  in  love, 
Oh  every  month  waa  May  t** 

MoTLETissfs. — ^The  three  great  qaesttons 
now  distrewing  the  aclentifio  world  mo— 

Whether  two  meflsages,  delivered  slmal- 
taneoasly  at  each  end  of  the  ooeanlo  tele- 
graph, woald  meet  and  annihilate  each 
other,  or  would  dodge  each  other,  or  re- 
boand  and  return  each  to  its  own  oflScet 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  when 
we  travel  eastwardty  to  the  antipodes,  we 
lose  twelve  hours,  and  when  weitwardly, 
we  gain  twelve  hours;  therefore,  if  two 
messages  were  sent  at  6  o'clock  ▲.  M.  from 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  New  York,  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Kongtcheon,  China, 
by  opposition  lines,  one  running  east  and 
the  other  west,  whether  the  one  by  the 
western  line  would  not  reach  Kongtdieoa 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  eastern  one? 

If  a  merchant  in  Kongtcheon  should 
telegraph  to  a  stock-broker  in  New  York, 
''  Buy  me  1000  shares  Nicaragua  to-mor- 
row," what  would  "  to-morrow''  mean,  if 
the  dispatch  reached  this  city  the  day  be- 
fore it  was  sent? 

—  There  are  two  words  in  nse,  rery  ex- 
pressive of  the  difference  between  men  and 
women,  namely,  persuasion  and  eonrio- 
tioQ.  You  may  convince  a  man,  bat  a 
woman  must  be  persuaded. 

—One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Tain- 
able  discoveries  made  within  a  few  jean 
past,  is  a  new  method  of  making  tin-foil 
with  a  lining  of  lead.  The  lead  la  Aral 
castMn  a  mould  about  the  siae  of  an  ordi- 
nary brick,  with  several  small  scfaart  pro- 
jections, about  a  quarter  of  an  laoh  thiek 
and  half  an  inch  long,  on  erery  side.  The 
lead,  when  cold,  is  placed  In  a  larger 
mould,  into  which  melted  tin  is  poured  so 
as  to  completely  surround  the  lead.  The 
projections  on  the  latter  hold  It  in  its 
place,  within  the  tin.  Tbe  whole  la  then 
passed  between  iron  cylinders  and  rolled 


oat  to  any  degree  of  thinnoM.  Itisalmoal 
marrelons  to  aee  the  thin  sheets— to  ligirt 
they  will  almost  float,  and  may  readily  be 
blown  np  in  the  air  with  apnff  of  breath-^ 
and  yet  know  there  are  three  leavea  fai  one 
there,  the  two  enter  of  tin,  the  inner  of  lead, 
and  that  the  latter,  in  its  new  position,  if 
entirely  obedient  to  the  outer  metaL  The 
inTontor  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Grodce,  of  this  ei^. 
The  disoorery  has  been  patented  and  the 
maaufaetnre  ia  now  in  fbll  operation. 

Oon  PuTATi  LoBABiaa.— Few  per* 
sons  are  aware  of  the  great  bibllotheeal 
opnlenoe  of  New  York,  for  tbe  simple  Ma- 
son that  heretofore  nothing  has  been  aaid 
about  it  With  the  exception  of  a  chanoa 
allnrion,  now  and  then,  to  the  "  Historlo- 
al,"  the  ''Aetor,"  the  "Society,"  or  some 
of  the  many  other  public  libraries,  the 
press  has  been  scrupulously  silent  in  re- 
gard to  the  vast  collections  of  books  gar- 
nered np  in  the  midst  of  our  state  by  its 
citizens.  It  has  generally  been  admitted 
heretofore,  we  believe,  that  New  England 
was  the  treasury  of  our  literary  wealth ; 
bat  a  writer  In  the  Ewening  Pott,  in  a 
aeries  of  rery  clever  papers,  begins  to 
show  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  that  our  pri- 
Tate  libraries  not  only  rival,  bat  absolntely 
transcend,  those  of  New  England.  Thia  la 
a  very  startling  revelation ;  '<  bnt  facts,'' 
as  the  Duke  of  WellUigton  once  observed, 
'*  are  stubborn  things."  The  writer  of  the 
articles  hi  question  la  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, leisure,  and  scholarship,  and  entera 
into  thfai  new  field  with  the  most  perf)eet 
•m^fifrid.  He  speaks  of  a  private  library 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  volnmes,  of  the 
rareat  and  ohoicest  editions  extant,  wltt 
impertarbaUe  coolness;  and  In  a  few  days 
brings  down  another  little  paper  with  aa 
aooonnt  of  another  collection  of  eqoal 
richness  and  variety,  and  yet  totally  dla- 
tinct  in  character,  as  if  such  things  were 
so  simple  and  frequent,  that  it  waa  no4 
worth  while  to  give  them  particular  men- 
tion, ftirther  than  as  a  part  of  the  great 
whole.  Bat,  nevertheless,  these  qniet  re- 
cords, with  here  and  there  a  touch.  Indi- 
cating the  writer's  intimate  aoqnaintanoe 
with  his  sulject,  are  not  a  little  fasolnatfang 
totheatndent  It  is  cnrions,  too,  to  observe 
the  distinctive  feataree  of  each  library :  ia 
one,  costly  missals,  illuminated  bibles,  ran 
manuscripts— vellum,  vermilion,  and  bl«dk 
letter ;  in  another,  the  original  editiona  of 
fiunillar  anthors,  donbled  and  sometlasa 
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quadrupled  in  thickness  hj  inserted  illns- 
trations,  portraits,  aatographsi,  etc.,  and 
famoasly  bound;  in  another,  science  and 
art  are  specialities;  in  another,  theology 
is  conspicuous,  containing  all  authorities 
of  weight  and  value ;  in  another,  histories, 
voyages,  manners  and  customs,  the  labors 
of  naturalists ;  in  another,  the  drama, 
Shakespearean  collections,  belles  lettres; 
here  surgery  unfolds  itself  in  myriads  of 
beautifully-colored  plates,  and  there  phi- 
lology is  firmly  entrenched  behind  two 
hundred  dictionaries. 

We  have  had  an  intimation,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  writer  of  these  sketches 
of  our  private  libraries  to  continue  the 
subject,  and  finally  collect  and  publish  the 
papers  in  a  volume.    Such  a  book  will  be 


of  great  value  to  the  student,  as  it  will  at 
once  indicate  where  rare  authorities,  not 
always  attainable  in  the  best  public  libra- 
ries, can  be  found.  For,  we  trust  the  poe- 
sessors  of  our  private  libraries  are  not 
like  those  collectors  D'Israeli  speaks  of, 
who  "  place  all  their  fame  on  the  view  of 
a  splendid  library,  where  volumes  arrayed 
in  all  the  pomp  of  lettering,  silk  linings, 
triple  gold  bands,  and  tinted  leather,  are 
locked  up  in  vrire  cases,  and  secured  from 
the  vulgar  hands  of  the  mere  reader,  daa- 
zling  our  eyes  like  eastern  beatdieM  peering 
through  their  jealousies  /" 


All  communications  intended  for  this 
department  must  be  marked  **  Kaleido- 
scope,'' PutnavCs  Monthly, 
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There  is  an  old  adage,  to  the  effect  that 
« it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  up 
the, world,''  which  is  constantly  quoted  in 
explanation  or  excuse  of  the  existence  of 
people  for  whose  existence  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse or  rational  explanation  immediately 
offers  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind. 

Why  it  should  take  all  kinds  of  people 
to  make  up  the  world;  why  the  world 
might  not  very  well  have  been  made  up  of 
exemplary,  decorative,  and  valuable  peo- 
ple, whose  individuality  would  have  been, 
like  "beauty,  its  own  excuse  for  being," 
nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  satisfy  us. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  probable  that  anybody, 
who  should  make  the  attempt,  would  suc- 
ceed in  it ;  and  the  .adage,  we  suppose, 
must  stand  till  the  occasion  for  it  passes 
away— that  is,  till  the  golden  year  ar- 
rives, 

**  When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded 

heaps, 
But,  emit  with  freer  light,  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  Btreama,  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker 

man." 

Till  that  extremely  desirable,  but,  as  yet, 
extremely  distant,  consummation  shall  have 
been  reached,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to 
dispense  with  the  facile  philosophy  which 
accepts  the  mysteries  it  cannot  solve,  and 
reconciles  itself  with  the  universe  by  sub- 


stituting for  that  imperious  note  of  inter- 
rogation, which  is  the  symbol  of  youth,  the 
complacent  note  of  acquiescence,  if  not  <tf 
admiration,  which  beseems  the  defeated 
temper  of  maturity,  and  so  dismisset  all 
problems  as  with  a  shrugging  of  the 
mental  shoulders. 

The  love  of  art,  which  is  an  aspiration 
in  youth,  becomes  a  consolation  in  our 
riper  years.  The  beautiful  creations,  whioh 
prophesied  to  ns,  when  life  was  still  a 
question  and  a  hope,  pacify  and  indemnify 
us  when  life  has  become  a  reality  and  a 
disappointment 

From  a  world  full  of  people  for  whom 
we  cannot  account,  and  with  whom  we  are 
always  coming  into  collision,  how  gladly 
do  we  turn  to  a  world  of  beings  whose 
right  to  be  vindicates  itself  to  every  sense, 
and  with  whom  you  cannot  quarrel,  if  you 
would!  Justinus  Kerner,  the  German  poet 
and  psychologist  (who  wrote  that  remark* 
able  story  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevufst, 
which  is  so  excessively  improbable  that  we 
have  always  been  inclined  to  believe  it 
strictly  true),  had  a  habit  of  seeing  fami- 
liarly, and  dealing  with,  spirits,  long  be- 
fore tables  turned  or  wardrobes  walked; 
and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  grew  so 
fond  of  this  sweet  society,  that  often  he 
would  stop  at  the  door  of  a  ball-room,  and, 
looking  aronnd  with  great  sadness  on  the    ^ 
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human  faces  before  him,  would  exclaim, 
with  evident  sincerity  and  longing:  **Woald 
to  heaven  these  people  were  all  pleasant 
spirits,  instead  of  men  and  women,  then 
would  I  go  in  and  join  them."  As  Kemer 
felt  towards  his  disembodied  friends  and 
acquaintances,  as  contrasted  with  those 
who  still  wore  the  garments  of  the  flesh,  to 
have  we  often  felt  towards  a  company  of 
our  fellow-beings  on  coming  from  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  or  of  statues,  or  a  concert  of 
fine  music,  or  pages  gloilons  with  the 
great  thoughts  and  regal  fancies  of  some 
selected  soul. 

Not  that  we  are  in  the  least  addicted  to 
misanthropic  moods.  Far  from  it!  We 
hold  that  there  is  no  lunacy  so  deplorable 
as  the  madness  which  makes  men  solitary 
among  their  fellows,  and  drives  them  from 
their  kind.  But  the  '<  world  is  too  much 
with  us,'*  and  if  we  are  forever  elbowing 
one  another,  forever  dealing  with  creatures 
imperfect  as  ourselves,  and  vexed  as  we 
are  with  passions,  great  and  small,  life 
cannot  fail  to  lose  its  sacred  inner  glow, 
and  the  soul  to  abdicate,  one  by  one,  all  its 
fine  instinctive  hopes,  its  splendid  irration- 
alities— the  powers  which  buoy  it  up,  and 
make  it  sublimely  useful  to  itself  and  to 
others. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate,  it  Is 
quite  impossible  to  over-estimate,  the  im- 
portance to  a  community  of  the  resoorcei 
which  art  offers  to  the  imagination  and  the 
intellect.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  sad  non- 
sense about  the  "  beautiful ;"  but  there  is 
no  nonsense  so  sad  as  the  nonsensical  de- 
preciation of  the  beautiful.  If  we  men 
were  but  machines  set  to  work  for  a  brief 
time  in  the  world,  the  sum  of  our  ntility 
being  appreciable  in  the  visible  results  of 
our  labor — if  we  had  no  individual  ezisi- 
encc  estimable  and  sacred  in  itself,  and  no 
individual  destiny  inevitable  and  solemn 
before  us — then  it  might  be  reasonable 
enough  to  question  the  value  of  aetivitles 
which  minister  less  to  the  eye  than  to  that 
which  uses  the  eye — less  to  the  ear  than 
to  that  which  uses  the  ear — less  to  the  ex- 
ternal sense  than  to  the  intangible  spirit 
within.  But  we  cannot  rid  onnelTet 
of  our  souls,  do  what  we  may ;  and,  if  we 
weary  out,  or  waste,  or  never  heed  the 
Bublimer  self  within  us,  we  shall  have  to 
suffer  for  it,  sooner  or  later,  on  earth  or 
somewhere  else. 

It  is  good  for  ns,  therefore,  to  caltlTtte 


such  society,  and  to  freqnent  eneh  scenee 
as  shall  comfort  and  encourage  our  better 
natures,  and  restore,  from  time  to  time, 
the  freshness  of  that  finer  sense,  which  the 
world's  contact  is  forever  rubbing  away. 

The  Greeks — ^pagans  as  they  were — 
knew  this  well;  and  they  made  their 
streets  and  public  walks  beautiful  with 
images  of  divinity,  heroism,  an4  love- 
liness.  You  will  find  few  splendid  draw- 
ing-rooms, we  fear,  in  the  finest  of  onr 
fine  streets,  so  richly  fnmished  with  real 
wealth  of  beauty  as  were  the  squares  of 
Athens ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  a  "  man  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  company  he  keeps," 
it  becomes  a  question  for  abecedarian 
philosophers  to  solve,  whether,  of  the  two, 
should  be  styled  the  truest  gentleman, 
your  opulent  modern,  who  dwells  in  the 
midstof  vulgar  vanitiesof  gilding  and  glass, 
worth  an  earl's  ransom,  or  the  penniless 
Athenian  of  antiquity,  who  walked  sur- 
rounded with  the  stateliest  visions  of  dig- 
nity and  g^aoe  that  ever  took  shape  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  men.  All  the  modem 
world,  indeed.  Is  not  so  far  behind  the 
Athenians  in  respect  for  the  higher  necee- 
sities  of  man. 

The  great  cities  of  Europe  charm  the 
western  traveler,  and  seduce  him  from  his 
home  affections,  by  the  society  which  they 
offer  him  for  his  better  thoughts,  and  his 
subtler  instincts.  However  patriotic  a  man 
may  be,  if  he  be  not  **fit  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils,"  he  cannot  help 
preferring  a  residence  within  reach  of  no- 
ble galleries  of  art,  lovely  public  gardens, 
exquisite  music,  and  rich  libraries,  to  a 
home  which,  though  it  may  be  in  all  other 
things  richer,  in  these  Is  utterly  lacking. 

It  is  very  idle  to  declaim  against  the 
passion  which  leads  so  many  cultivated 
Amerioaos  abroad  to  the  Old  World,  and 
keeps  so  many  of  them  there.  It  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  an  educated  man  that  he 
did  not  feel  this  passion  stirring  in  his 
soul ;  for  it  is  simply  the  desire  of  com- 
munion with  whatever  is  most  perfect  in 
human  achievement,  and  most  ideal  in 
human  life. 

When  a  man  learns  that  certain  artists 
have  created  works  of  beauty  which  have 
delighted,  inspired,  and  enriched  the 
minds  of  ten  generations,  what  manner  of 
man  must  he  be,  if  no  ardent  wish  arises  in 
his  mind  to  look  upon  these  works  and 
gauge  their  meaning  for  himself?     Or, 
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wben  a  man  hears  that  there  are  cities  so 
fairly  bailt  that  their  churches  and  their 
palaces,  their  foaatains,  their  bridges,  and 
their  towers  haye  taken  a  place  in  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  with  the  great 
and  lovely  works  of  nature  herself — cities 
where  all  that  is  grand  or  gay  in  the 
capacity  of  music,  ministers  magnificently 
to  the  mirlh,  or  the  sorrows,  to  the  solem- 
nities, or  the  sports  of  men — ^is  it  not  most 
natural  that  he  should  believe  a  pilgrimage 
to  these  cities,  and  a  residence  in  them, 
will  make  him  a  wiser  and  better,  a  more 
refined,  more  thoughtful,  and  happier 
mant 

If  we  would  wean  our  citizens  fh)m  the 
love  of  foreign  lands,  we  must  make,  our 
own,  at  least,  as  attractive  to  the  higher 
nature  as  it  now  is  rich  with  all  things 
that  our  mere  necessities  demand. 

In  the  great  nations  of  the  older  world, 
patriotism  has  been  educated  by  appeals 
to  every  instinct  that  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  arts  of  Europe  are  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  European  country.  The 
French,  the  English,  the  Germans,  each, 
in  their  measure,  have  built  up  at  home 
some  image  of  that  inward  world  of  beau- 
ty whose  external  shape  the  American 
must  cross  the  wide  Atlantic  to  enjoy. 

We  must  do  likewise.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  human  immigrations,  the 
veriest  know-nothing  of  us  all  can  hardly 
object  to  the  largest  introduction  into  our 
mttional  life  of  the  elements  of  inspiration 
and  of  beauty.  Every  citizen,  who  brings 
home  to  us,  from  the  Old  World,  a 
fine  statue  or  a  noble  picture,  makes  his 
country  his  debtor  for  so  much  new  and 
refined  wealth  of  thought  and  of  eigoy- 
ment ;  and  still  more  generously  does  he 
endow  his  nation,  when  he  helps  some  nar- 
tive  genius  into  the  light,  and  gives  form 
or  color  to  some  idea  bom  in  an  American 
brain. 

People  are  continually  complaining  of  the 
dullness  of  American  society ;  but  whose 
fault  is  it  that  our  society  is  dull  ?  Is  it  not 
theirs  who,  having  the  means  to  multiply 
the  resources  of  society,  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  the  refining  influences  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  members 
of  society,  neglect  to  employ  these  means  T 

There  is  no  want  of  liberality  in  Ameri- 
ca. If  money  is  nowhere  more  eagerly 
made  than  in  the  United  States,  nowhere 
Ib  it  more  lavishly  spent    It  is  with  the 


direction  of  the  streams  of  wealth  thai 
pass  out  from  the  purses  of  the  rich,  not 
with  the  meagreness  of  these  streams,  that 
we  quarrel.  Our  opulent  friends,  who  ara 
so  anxious  to  do  the  public  a  service,  we 
are  sure  need  only  be  persuaded  that  there 
is  one  most  important  service  as  yet  very 
poorly  done,  in  order  to  secure  its  imme- 
diate and  satisfactory  performance. 

That  practical  system  of  association—: 
by  virtue  of  which  our  mountains  have 
been  tunneled,  ^ur  rivers  wedded  to  each 
other,  and  our  lakes  joined  to  the  soft— 
that  wonderful  system  of  combined  efiorti 
by  which  all  the  great  marvels  of  this  mar- 
velous age  have  been  achieved— -bae 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  and  heartily 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  the  arts  In 
America.  Why  should  it  not  be  bo  ap- 
plied? 

On  every  side  we  hear  people  lament* 
ing  the  desultory  and  distracted  way  in 
which  all  artistic  interests  are  cared  for, 
even  in  this  great  and  wealthy  city  of 
New  York.  Everybody  wants  the  operas 
for  instance,  to  be  established  among  oa. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  subscribed,  % 
superb  house  is  erected,  and  an  admirable 
company  is  collected,  after  many  &ilaret 
and  trials — a  company  which,  on  tiie  whole, 
we  are  all  agreed  to  consider  as  suflicient- 
ly  satisfactory,  as  capable,  that  is,  of  pro* 
ducing  excellent  old  operas  in  a  respeota* 
ble  way,  and  of  introducing  us  agreeablj 
to  whatever  novelty  the  musical  genim^ 
such  as  it  is,  of  the  day  may  be  able  to 
create. 

The  house  is  soon,  however,  found  to  be 
not  all  that  we  could  have  desired,  the 
management  and  the  proprietors  get  into 
hot  water  with  each  other,  and  the  artbts 
begin  to  quarrel  with  themselves  and  with 
everybody  else,  as  is  the  manner  of  artists. 
If  there  were  anything  like  a  concert  of 
action  among  a  dozen  people  who  were 
rctally  in  earnest  in  regard  to  the  opera, 
as  much  in  earnest  on  that  subject  as  they 
are  in  the  matter  of  a  railway,  or  a  bank, 
these  difficulties  would  have  turned  out  to 
be  no  difficulties  at  all. 

''  The  house  is  defective,"  yon  say. 

''  Very  well ;  then  the  house  shall  be  re- 
modeled, and  at  once;  the  defects  shall 
be  found  out  and  removed." 

"  The  artists  cannot  agree  with  the  man- 
ager, nor  with  one  another." 

'*  Very  well ;  as  oar  object  is  to  have  an 
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opera,  and  not  to  keep  a  menagerie  of 
riotous  singers,  we  shall  achieve  that  object 
at  once,  by  bringing  all  TcasonaMe  mem- 
bera  of  the  company  to  reason,  and  bj 
politely  dismissing  all  who  cannot  be  so 
brought  into  the  harmonious  relations  which 
the  stage  requires.*' 

L»et  it  not  be  said  that  this  cannot  be 
done. 

Our  universities  are  not  languishing  for 
the  lack  of  professors ;  our  factories  do 
no  not  stop  because  skilled  workmen  can- 
not be  brought  here  from  abroad.  We  se- 
duce the  designers  of  France  and  the 
machinists  of  England,  the  refiners  of  Ger- 
many and  the  glassworkers  of  Bohemia,  to 
come  over  and  help  us.  Why  should  we 
find  it  80  hard  to  make  up  a  respectable 
opora  corps,  and  to  keep  it  in  order? 

Is  it  not  simply  for  the  reason  that  so 
f<iw  people,  among  those  who  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  managing  the  business  details  of 
each  an  enterprise,  and  conmiand  of  the 
means  necessary  to  insure  its  success,  feel 
a  aafficient  interest  in  the  matter,  or  a  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the 
public  to  support  them,  to  take  hold  of  the 
affair  with  that  American  energy  of  com- 
mon sense  which  would  secure  a  fkvorable 
result? 

As  we  write,  the  enterpridng  Mr.  Strak- 
osch  is  acting  out  an  impressive  commentary 
upon  our  observations.  He  Is  achieving  a 
Ruccess  at  the  Academy,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  simply 
by  attending  to  the  interests  of  his  under- 
taking as  he  would  if  it  were  a  great 
bakery  or  a  blacking  mana&otory.  When 
it  was  announced  that  he  meant  to  open 
the  door  of  the  opera  to  ns,  everybody 
predicted  that  he  would  accomplish  only 
grief  and  loss.  We  had  just  been  robbed 
uf  our  best  operatic  corps ;  the  snow  had 
just  fallen,  and  the  sleigh-bells  were  ring^ 
ing  cat  everywhere  that  merry  tone,  with 
which  the  sweetest  mnmc  finds  It  hard  to 
compete,  in  the  ears  of  a  merely  excitable 
p«n)plc ;  and  "  society' '  was  splzmlng  troond 
upon  its  axis  (or,  rather,  its  many  iumi)  with 
that  accelerated  velocity  which  always  pre- 
cedes the  quiescence  of  Lent  EveiytUng 
looked  black  in  the  prospects  of  the  bold 
imprcstnio,  but  he  did  not  quail.  He  iMas- 
ured  his  resources,  tried  the  experiment, 
and  now  what  remains  for  us  but  to  eoBp- 
gratulate  him  on  having  proved  to  as  that 
opera  can  be  established  hi  New  York,  If  we 


can  only  find  one  or  two  men  who  are  really 
determined  to  establish  it 

The  public  cannot  provide  itself  with  aa 
opera  any  more  than  it  can  provide  itself 
with  any  other  positive  institution.  The 
democratic  machinery  of  our  social  and 
political  wprld  is  very  apt  to  make  UM 
overlook  the  fiict,  that  the  sagacity  which 
dlscems,  and  the  courage  which  meets,  an 
instinctive,  popular  demand,  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  which  goes  before  and  leads  the 
popular  will,  must  be  the  prerogative  of 
small  classes  of  the  people,  and  must  be 
exercised  by  them,  if  we  are  to  see  aay^ 
thing  achieved.  Did  the  people  make  for 
themselves  even  so  eminently  public  aa 
institution  as  the  Erie  Canal  or  the  Golooi- 
bla  College  ? 

One  of  two  things  let  us  do.  Let  mi 
either  admit  that  we  hold  the  opora,  in 
common  with  all  other  institutions,  the 
end  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  finer  in* 
stincts  of  enjoyment  in  human  nature,  to 
be  a  superflnity  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
thought;  or,  let  us  urge  it  upon  those 
whose  position  and  whose  opportunities 
combine  to  designate  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  function,  to  see  that  the 
opera  and  other  kindred  institutions  are 
established  and  conducted  among  ns  oa 
rational  and  effective  principles,  and  In  a 
rational  effective  way.  Whatever  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  what- 
ever a  people,  so  intelligent  as  the  people 
of  New  York,  are  convinced  is  worth  the 
doing,  certMuly  will  be  done  well. 

If  we  reject  the  Spartan  theory  of  re- 
publican life  (which  simply  leads  us  back 
to  the  barbarities  of  Spartan  or  Poritaa 
despotism),  let  us  adopt  the  Athenian 
theory,  and  shame  the  antique  city  in  re» 
doelng  it  to  practice. 

And  decidedly  we  do  reject  the  Spartaa 
theory ;  we  like  to  be  amused ;  we  are  only 
too  happy  to  be  entertained ;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  beantifnl,  if  not  yet  performed 
altogether  "according  to  knowledge,''  is, 
nevertheless,  fervent  enough  even  in  this 
great  money-making  Nishni-Fair  of  the 
New  World,  gee  how  cordially  we  have 
received  the  great  artists  whom  Europe  has 
sent  to  OS— how  ihmtically  we  heap  praises 
on  those  of  our  own  people  who  contrive 
to  get  a  hearing  fVom  us. 

The  dibut  of  Madame  de  Wilhorst,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  was  a  comfortable  siga 
of  the  times  In  this  respect.    la  the  first 
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place,  it  was  very  pleasant  to  witness  the 
evident  dispoHition  of  our  people  to  hear 
fairly  and  to  judge  liberally  a  spirited 
young  lady,  who  had  resolved  to  attempt 
the  most  arduous  heights  of  the  musical 
art.  In  the  simple  announcement  that  a 
&ir  young  New  Yorker,  bred  in  our  board- 
ing-schools, and  habituated  only  to  our 
own  world  and  its  society,  had  determined, 
without  the  preparation  of  an  operatic 
training,  to  come  forward  on  the  lyric 
stage  and  risk  a  comparison  with  our 
memories  of  Bosio  and  of  Sontag,  there 
was  something  eminently  audacious  and 
American,  which  at  once  startled  and 
fascinated  us.  The  charming  dihtUatUe 
impersonated,  for  the  moment,  the  great 
American  ideas  of ''  go  ahead  I"  and  **  never 
mind !''  Her  dibta  was,  therefore,  in  more 
Benses  than  one,  a  kind  of  national  fSte, 
All  of  us,  who  had  heard  her  sing  in  less 
ambitious  scenes,  were  satisfied  that  she 
had  at  least  voice  enough  and  skill  enough 
to  save  her  from  a  positively  shameful  fail- 
ure ;  but  the  most  sanguine  hardly  hoped 
for  her  a  positively  brilliant  success.  With 
what  a  sense  of  relief  and  gratitude,  there- 
fore, did  we  draw  our  breath,  after  the  first 
tcene  had  amazed  us  into  a  recognition  of 
80  much  more  merit  in  her  than  we  had 
ever  suspected  I 

The  locomotive  had  leaped  the  chasm — 
the  clipper  had  rounded  the  point — the 
bold  young  bird  had  alighted  safely  among 
the  branches  of  the  bay-tree !  Hereupon, 
we  went  oflf  at  once,  with  the  national  nerv- 
ousness, into  the  most  frantic  enthusiasms 
of  praise.  If  we  do  not  spoil  our  promis- 
ing prima  donnas  it  will  not  be  our  fault, 
surely ;  and  yet,  such  extravagance  of 
laudation  as  we  fall  into  upon  these  occa- 
sions, is  a  better  extreme  of  error  than 
indifference  or  timidity  of  appreciation 
would  be.  The  song  of  birds  is  sweetest 
and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  is  finest  in  the 
wholesome  airs  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is 
true ;  yet  one  finds  more  and  better  of  both 
in  the  tropics  than  at  the  poles. 

We  have,  at  last,  secured  the  positive 
promise  of  a  really  admirable  prima  donna, 
in  the  person  of  Madame  de  Wilhorst.  No 
fuoh  dibut  of  an  American  vocalist  has 
been  witnessed  here.  She  has  a  delicious 
Boprano  voice,  edged  a  little,  it  is  true, 
with  the  shrillness  of  extreme  youth,  but 
resonant  and  pure  in  quality — not  entirely 
[Sympathetic,  but  certain  to  become  con- 


stantly more  sympathetic  as  her  character 
develops  and  her  lyric  training  is  perfected. 
She  is  a  good  and  thorough  proficient  in 
music,  up  to  the  point  which  she  has  now 
reached,  and  is  so  well  advanced  as  to  be 
able  to  go  on  fearlessly,  and  to  profit 
rapidly  by  profounder  instructions  than  she 
has  yet  received.  She  bar  vigor  enough 
and  fire  enough  of  nature  to  be  susceptible 
of  dramatic  culture,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  of  her  that  a  year  or  two  of  de- 
votion to  study,  in  the  best  school,  will  put 
her  name  among  those  which  all  lovers  of 
music  repeat  with  delight  when  the  vision 
of  the  Opera  and  its  enjoyments  rises  in 
the  mind. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  rising  of 
the  star  in  Irving  Place,  a  star  of  the 
South  rose  upon  our  dramatic  world  at 
Wallack's  theatre.  Miss  Matilda  Heron 
came  to  us  a  mere  notoriety,  and  remidns 
with  us  a  renown.  Her,  too,  we  have  en- 
dangered with  our  adulations.  We  expect- 
ed so  little  of  her,  that  the  much  she  gave 
us  quite  addled  our  wits.  Seeing  on  the 
stage  of  one  of  our  staid  and  steady  thea- 
tres, a  vehement,  earnest,  passionate, 
sincere  actress,  who  acted  as  if  acting  were 
a  serious  reality,  we  put  no  bounds  to  our 
exultation.  We  prostrated  the  superlatives 
of  the  English  language  at  her  feet,  and 
broke  all  the  statues  of  the  Dramatic  Pan- 
theon in  her  honor.  It  is  the  highest 
praise  we  can  offer  Miss  Heron,  to  say  that 
she  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  intoxicated 
with  the  very  new  wine  of  our  pane- 
gyrics. 

She  seems  to  know,  herself,  how  much 
she  has  still  to  achieve— how  much  farther 
she  can  yet  go  in  that  path  of  artistic  sim- 
plicity, and  truthful  adherence  to  drama- 
tic laws,  upon  which  she  has  already  gone 
so  far.  While  her  pathos,  and  intensity  of 
emotion,  the  vibrating  volume  of  her 
voice,  and  the  pasrionate  grace  of  her  gest- 
ures, move  the  pit  to  tears,  and  touch 
even  the  stonier  hearts  in  the  boxes,  the 
actress  herself  will,  we  are  sure,  remember 
that  her  own  ideal  must  be  continually  ris- 
ing, if  she  is  not  to  educate  her  hearers 
beyond  herself.  A  little  true  acting,  flre- 
quently  seen,  will  soon  teach  those  who 
see  it,  to  be  impatient  of  whatever  Is  nn> 
true  in  the  acting  wliich  instructs  them. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  admiration  grows 
into  criticism ;  and  Miss  Heron,  we  bope» 
will  remember  that  she  can  do  us  no 
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greater  serrice,  than  to  lead  oar  aadiences, 
step  by  step,  into  coatinaally  higher  at- 
mospheres of  appreciatioiL  She  has  in  her 
the  making  of  a  really  great  actren,  and 
a  really  great  actress,  we  doubt  not,  that 
she  will  become. 

Let  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pablic  for  Hiss 
Heron,  founded,  as  it  really  is,  in  the  vera- 
cioas  and  t*  porous  quality  of  her  acting, 
stimulate  our  managers  and  our  actors 
generally.  They  may  count  upon  the  pub- 
lic of  New  York  with  perfect  confidence, 
if  they  will  but  do  their  best  to  deserve 
the  public  interest  It  is  idle  to  charge 
our  people  at  large  with  indifference  to  the 
Opera  and  the  Theatre,  when  yon  see  that 
every  genuine  and  vivid  appeal  to  their 
attention  is  answered  so  warmly  and  so 
rapidly. 

"  Organize  I  organize !  organize  T'  should 
be  the  cry  of  the  critics  to  the  caterers  for 
the  public  amusement  and  instmction. 
Let  those,  who  have  such  matters  in 
charge,  devote  themselves  to  developing 
our  resources  of  the  kind,  in  the  most 
thorough  and  fearless  way,  and  they  will 
find  their  reward. 

Not  loss  earnestly  is  the  same  advice  to 
be  pressed  upon  those  who  feel  a  real  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  "  arts,''  so  com- 
monly called,  in  America. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
lamented  the  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
painting,  which  was  indicated  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Academy  Exhibition,  and, 
now  that  the  season  of  that  annual  display 
of  the  nakedness  of  the  land  is  approach- 
ing, we  might  easily  renew  our  Jeremiads. 
But  we  have  no  tears  to  spare  for  the 
painter,  after  wasting  our  sympathies  on 
the  sculptor,  or,  rather,  on  the  only  sculp- 
tor who  is  at  present  inviting  the  public 
neglect,  by  announcing  that  he  has  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  early  manhood  in 
contriving  beauty  for  the  comfort  and  in- 
struction of  his  fellow-men,  instead  of  pil- 
ing op  dollars  for  his  own  delectation.  Mr. 
Palmer's  exhibition  of  sculptnre,  at  No. 
547  Broadway,  is  well  worth  visiiing,  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  scalp- 
tor's  works  which  you  will  see  there,  and, 
in  the  second,  for  the  sake  of  the  instract- 
ive  solitude' which  the  rooms  offer  to  the 
meditative  mind,  overwearied  with  the 
converse  of  men.  If  you  have  found  the 
society  of  your  human  friends  nnsatisfac- 
tory,  or  vexatious,  we  can  assure  yoa  that 


you  will  find  the  most  agreeable  dumb 
people  in  the  world  at  these  rooms,  and 
that  you  will  find  there  nobody  dse. 

If  yon  take  the  trouble  to  go  there,  that 
fact  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  you  care 
enough  for  art  to  talk  with  us  a  little 
about  those  sweet  and  steadfast  creatures 
of  the  chisel,  and  about  their  gifted 
maker. 

You  find  in  them  all,  do  yoa  not,  a  sin- 
gular gracionsness  and  delicacy  of  concep- 
tion ;  not  much  force,  to  be  sure,  at  least, 
not  so  much  as  should  make  you  feel  that 
the  strength  of  life  was  balanced  with  its 
grace  in  them,  and  a  fine  smoothness  of  ex- 
ternal manipulation,  which  makes  yoa 
first  remember  Powers,  and  then  forget 
him  7  When  you  ask  this  Indian  Girl  what 
sIk  thinks  about  the  cross  she  has  found  in 
road,  she  has  not  much  to  say,  that  indi- 
cates inward  illumination,  and  you  have 
to  infer  that  she  would  not  have  looked 
very  differently,  nor  spoken  otherwise,  had 
she  found  a  silver  orescent  instead  of  a 
wooden  crucifix ;  but,  after  all,  what  could 
you  expect  of  an  ignorant  Indian  girl,  but 
Indian  Ignorance  and  girlish  satisfaction 
in  a  new  mystery  7  Nothing,  of  course  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Palmer  expected  to  find  any- 
thing else  in  her,  he#7a8  a  misled  man,  and 
you  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  disappoint- 
ment Still,  if  he  could  not  find  a  soul  in 
that  forest  face,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for 
dwelling  with  a  patient  artist's  elaboration 
upon  the  graceful  form,  and  wearying  his 
hand  out,  until  he  had  subdued  the  mar- 
ble into  such  a  semblance  of  firm,  and  soft, 
and  living  flesh,  as  few  sculptors  have 
ever  won  from  it  So,  too,  you  think  of 
this  Sleeping  Peri.  What  a  peri  may  be, 
you  never  very  distinctly  knew,  and  this 
Peri  gives  yoa  no  more  insight  into  the 
nature  and  ways  of  Peris,  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore's— excepting,  that  while  you  look  on 
her,  you  cannot  help  thinking  it  odd  she 
shouldn't  have  been  able  to  reach  Para- 
dise with  these  wings,  if  Paradise  be,  in- 
deed, located  somewhere  in  the  blue  empy- 
rean— for  a  stouter,  more  substantial,  more 
ornithological  pair  of  wings,  no  angel  could 
require  for  the  most  distant  mission  and 
the  swiftest  flight  which  an  angel  couU 
be  commissioned  to  take.  Observe  with 
what  minute  and  felicitous  touch  the 
feathery  substance  of  these  very  available 
pinltns  is  reproduced!  You  would  say 
they  were  soft  enough  for  the  repose  of  a 
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child's  cheek.  And  here  is  a  child  whose 
cheelE  is  soft  enoagh  to  need  soch  a  downj 
couch !  What  wonderful  truth  of  percep- 
tion and  force  of  iouch  there  are»  in  the 
handling  of  this  little  creature's  shoulders 
and  head !  Moreover,  you  find  in  this 
child  something  more  than  yon  have 
found  in  the  others,  of  intellectual  life. 
The  "purple  shadow"  of  "babyhood's, 
royal  dignities"  lies  about  that  small  su- 
preme brow,  those  firm,  fearless  eyes,  the 
undaunted  innocence  of  that  chiseled 
mouth. 

On  the  whole,  you  like  the  child's  com- 
pany best,  though  you  may  turn  from  him 
now  and  then,  to  wonder  at  the  rich,  wavy 
effect  which  the  sculptor  has  given,  by  his 
peculiar  handling,  to  the  tresses  of  these 
spiritual  young  ladies  near  by.  We  f^r 
they  are  allegorical  as  well  as  spiritual, 
but  they  are  certainly  lovely. 

Would  it  not  be  a  relief  to  you,  now,  if 
some  human  being  wonld  come  in,  to  whom 
you  might  say  whai  yon  have  gathered  from 
the  dumb  eloquence  of  the  beautiful  crea- 
tures around  you  ?  And  should  you  not  my 
to  him  something  like  this:  "How  plain 
it  is  that  our  sculptor  here,  endowed  with  so 
fine  a  sentiment  of  beauty,  and  so  exquisite 
a  facility  of  hand,  would  never  have  mis- 
taken fancies  for  imaginations,  and  notions 
for  ideas,  had  he  been  surrooHded  with 
great  works— really  great  works—thai 
would  have  educated  his  inward  intellect- 
nal  life,  as  the  beautiful  realities  which  he 
has  seen  have  educated  his  external  per- 
ceptions?" 

And  would  yon  not  further  go  on  to  say, 
that  the  works,  which  this  self-taught  serv- 
ant of  art  has  executed,  are  too  lovely  and 
too  genuine,  for  us  not  to  lament  most  sin- 
cerely that  they  are  destined  to  be  taken 
away  from  us,  unseen  by  the  multitude  of 
otir  people,  and  unheeded  by  all  save  a  few 
critics,  who  haven't  faith  or  courage  to  say 
one-half  of  what  they  think  about  these 
things,  or  about  anything  else,  because 
they  have  no  assurance  of  the  public  con- 
cern or  sympathy  ? 

If  these  are  your  impressions,  rich  and 
fortunate  reader,  why  will  yon  not  do 
your  share  towards  stimulating  the  capa- 
ble in  our  community  into  the  establish- 
ment of  some  really  efficient  institution  for 
the  reception  of  all  new  works  of  art,  the 
purchase  of  such  as  are  excellent,  ani  the 
exhibition  of  them  to  the  people — to  the 


formation,  in  short,  of  ft  fine  gallery  of 
painting  and  of  sculpture  ? 

If  we  cannot  have  the  thing  in  its  pari- 
ty, as  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy*- 
and  even  in  London  they  have  it — ^let  us 
take  the  most  feasible  opportunity  which 
offbrs  itself  to  us.       • 

There  is  the  Crystal  Palace  still  standing, 
sad,  and  shivery,  and  desolate,  but  not  cast 
down  or  utterly  destroyed.  To  make,  of 
this  building,  anything  like  the  glorious 
and  lovely  wonder  which  the  Sydenham 
Company  have  made  of  its  English  proto* 
type,  Is,  perhaps,  impossible ;  but  who  can 
have  seen  the  happy  and  humanizing  place 
which  the  new  palace  has  already  become 
to  the  London  population,  without  a  sense 
of  shame  and  vexation  that  we,  in  New 
York,  should  be  soflcring  our  pleasant 
temple  of  good  weather  and  beanty  to  be 
going  10  fast  to  decay  in  usclessness  \ 

It  is  a  melancholy  sight  now.  Cheered 
a  little  while  ago  by  a  prosperous  fair,  It 
has  sunk  again  into  silence  and  desertion. 
Machines  are  there,  pleading  vainly,  for 
their  inventors,  to  the  empty  air;  beaatir 
ful  marbles,  the  splendid  product  of  our 
own  hills,  are  there,  reproving  ns  for  our 
extravagant  recklessness  of  our  own  rieh 
reeonroes ;  and,  saddest  voice  of  all,  tkara 
are  the  elowly-crumbling  stairways  aad 
scafibldiBgB,  that  might  be  made  forever 
gay  with  flowers,  and  bright  with  painl- 
ings,  and  noble  with  statues,  and  cheery 
with  sweet  musio— a  lounge  more  geniftl 
than  Broadway  in  the  winter's  daya,  and, 
perhaps,  not  less  profitable — a  place  of 
warmth  and  pleasant  meditation,  and  the 
most  meritorious  and  beneficial  society. 

When  you  have  established  the  opera, 
dear  reader,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
buy  up  the  Palmer  Marbles,  and  all  the  pio- 
tures  of  the  coming  exhibition,  to  organiae 
a  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  so  make 
yourself  the  most  beneficent  benefactor  of 
the  people  whom  these  latter  years  have 
produced,  and  introduce  a  happier  era  Into 
our  public  and  our  private  life  ?  If  yon 
manifest  a  good  disposition  in  this  respect, 
we  will  enter,  hereafter,  into  fuller  detidk 
of  that  which  is,  and  that  which  oaght  to 
be,  done,  in  regard  to  both  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  the  opera,  the  theatres  and  the 
concerts,  and  all  the  means,  employed  and 
unemployed,  of  artistic  culture,  and  of  re- 
fined recreation,  which  are  lying  at  our 
hands  in  this  W<vld  of  New  York. 
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what  he  thought  of  Miss  Heron,  than  I 
could  do  the  very  same,  by  any  irnpulse 
of  cosmopolitan  affability,  with  Chu-Jin- 
Seng  of  the  **  Forest- of-Pencils  Socie- 
ty ; "  whose  respectable,  portly  and 
f)ompous  uncle,  the  Mandarin  of  the  ye\- 
ow  button  and  several  peacock  feathers, 
had  sent  him  hither  to  induct  us  outside- 
barbarian  Fifth- Avenuenians  in  the  re- 
finements and  intricacies  of  celestial  eti- 
quette. His  square  front-face  presented, 
gravity  might  be  possible ;  but  the  least 
wag  of  his  tail,  ever  so  slight  a  glimpse  of 
his  eccentric  occiput,  just  the  fainlest 
hint  of  the  arc  described  by  the  national 
hairy  pendulum,  at  the  small  of  his  back, 
upon  the  perpendicular  of  his  spinal  col- 
umn— -and  a  guffaw  were  irrepressible. 
And  I  defy  you  wholly  to  lose  sight  and 
thought  of  it,  even  in  your  most  philo- 
sophic contemplations  of  his  mind. 
Though  he  display  the  profundity  and 
sententiousness  of  a  Bacon  and  a  John- 
son, equally  in  his  axioms  and  his  anti- 
theses will  yoa  detect  a  trace  of  tail. 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  I  think,  that  once,  in  London,  a 
chimney-sweeper  came  unawares  upou 
a  Chinaman.  Both  presently  rolled  on 
the  ground  in  twisting  convulsions  of 
laughter,  to  the  great  alarm  of  by-stand- 
ers ;  each  saw,  in  the  other,  seven  won- 
ders of  the  funny. 

My  own  earliest  idea  of  a  Chinaman 
was  derived  from  the  Siamese  Twins. 
While  yet  an  urchin,  I  had  the  rare 
honor  to  be  admitted  to  personal  inti- 
macy with  that  famous  lusus  naturse, 
which  erst  inspired  Lytton  Bulwer  with 
bad  poetry,  and  foreshadowed  the  best 
successes  of  Bamum's  Museum,  in  the 
Joyce  Heth,  Feejee  mermaid,  and  Tom 
Thumb  line.  Wonder-eyed  and  thought- 
ful, sitting  on  my  stool,  suppressed  in  a 
corner  by  the  fire,  I  have  watched  them 
by  the  hour,  as  they  ate,  or  smoked,  or 
laughed,  or  talked,  or  even  —  heaven 
save  the  key ! — sang.  From  all  they 
«aid,  or  did,  or  were,  I  derived  notions, 
-droll  or  shocking,  as  the  occasion  was, 
•of  three  hundred  millions  of  pig-eyed 
people,  whose  souls  are  none  the  less 
immortal,  because  their  God^s  name,  as 
I  understood  it,  was  Josh — notions  that 
have  not  altogether  left  me  to  this  day. 
I  was  not  yet  so  nice  in  my  geographical 
and  ethnological  distinctions  as  to  appre- 
ciate their  points  of  difference  from  the 
Peter  Parley  type  of  Chinaman.  True, 
I  was  at  first  puzzled  by  the  apparent 
discovery  that  they  had  no  tails  on  the 
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backs  of  their  heads  in  the  place  whers 
the  tails  ought  to  grow,  but  when,  gra- 
ciously, to  help  along  my  researches, 
they  untwisted  the  coronal  that  encir- 
cled their  dingy  brows,  and  showed  me 
that  the  appendage,  in  all  its  genuine- 
ness, was  there,  I  saw  in  the  fact  merely 
an  individual  peculiarity  of  coiffure,  even 
more  remarkable  and  personal  than 
the  link  of  gristle  which  united  them 
like  a  pair  of  human  sausages.  At  onoe 
their  nationality  ceased  to  perplex  me. 
I  overcame  that  doubt  as  easily  as  a  fly 
crossed  the  hair  line  which  divided  Siam 
from  China  on  my  Malte-Brun  map. 
And  therefore,  deduced  I,  all  Chinamen 
are  bom  double ;  all  Chinamen  are 
Chang-Eng.  [The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  twins  were  called  Chang  and 
Eng,  but  by  a  pretty  amalgamation  of 
their  names,  for  the  sentiment  of  it,  thttj 
joined  the  two  with  a  sort  of  gristle- 
hyphen,  and  called  themselves  Chang- 
Eng.]  When  Chang  is  hungry,  thought 
I,  Eng  eats ;  when  the  nose  of  Eng  is 
titillated,  Chang  sneezes ;  when  Chang 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  wiry  song,  Eng 
makes  diabolical  faces ;  if  you  cut  off 
Eng's  tail,  the  tail  of  Chang  will  bleed ; 
should  Chang  have  the  colic,  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  pit  of  Bug's  stomach 
would  relieve  him  ;  the  tea  that  Chang 
imbibes,  cheers  Eng;  the  rioe  whioC 
disappears  down  Eng,  fattens  ClwBff; 
Chang  thinks  Eng,  and  Eng  thinki 
Chang — therefore  no  occasion  to  spoak 
to  each  other ;  Eng  is  Chang,  and  Chang 
is  Eng — therefore  neither  is  in  the 
other's  way.  When  Chang  said  to  Eng 
once,  "  My  brother,  ^  up  to  our  room, 
if  you  please,  and  bring  down  the  fan  I 
painted  for  Johnny/'  I  thought  it  an 
uncommon  good  joke,  as  though  one 
ehould  say,  '*  Sit  there,  myself,  while  I 
go  for  me."  In  three  years  that  I  knew 
Chang-Eng,  I  never,  saving  that  onoe, 
heard  either  speak  to  the  other — I  never 
once  heard  either  of  them  say  **  We," 
meaning  themselves. 

From  the  case  of  the  Siamese  Twins 
the  inferences  I  drew,  in  regard  to 
those  three  hundred  millions  of  m^  fel- 
low-creatures, were  prodigiona  infer- 
ences for  such  a  small  boy  to  draw;  I  had 
my  foregone  conclusions  as  to  the  du- 
plicity of  the  race,  which  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  even  on  their 
native  soil,  has  not  proved  to  be  utterly 
at  fault — at  least  in  one  sly  sense.  Had 
the  succession  of  events  been  more 
rapid,  during  the   period  of   my  inti- 
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macy  with  Chang-Eng,  my  ideas  of 
Chinamen  would,  no  doubt,  have  pre- 
sented some  refreshing  points  of  resem- 
blaooe  to  tlie  views  of  American  man- 
ners and  habits  afforded  by  those  Tera- 
ciouH,  clear  sighted,  fair  and  philosophic 
observers  Mons.  L^on  Beauvallet  of  the 
Rachel  Corps  Dramatique,  and  the 
London  Times  in  the  Arrowsmith  case 
— and  I  should  have  made  a  note  on*t, 
that  all  Chinamen,  being  double,  make 
their  fortunes  in  Museums  by  twenty- 
five  cents  admittance,  retire  to  farms  in 
North  Carolina,  marry  eccentric  sisters, 
and  have  nine  children  between  them. 

My  next  encounter  with  John  China- 
man was  at  San  Francisco,  where  I 
derived  new  views  from  the  contem- 
plation of  purer  types,  marked  by  all 
the  enforced  characteristics  of  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty.  In  these  exotics  from  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  each  specimen  was 
single.  Now  my  tails  hung  down  as 
straight  as  a  cow's,  and  my  eyes  were 
less  on  a  plane  than  ever.  **All  China- 
men,** I  noted,  Timeswiseand  Be'auval- 
letishly,  **  are  either  carpenters,  cooks, 
washerwomen  or  gamblers ;  their  names 
invariably  begin  with  Ay,  or  Kin,  or  Fu, 
and  end  in  Cow,  or  Fung,  or  Tien  ;  with 
every  Chinaman,  in  the  matter  of  shoot- 
ing-crackers, it  is  Fourth  of  July  all  the 
year  n)und ;  any  Chinese  woman  can 
procure  plenary  indulgence  for  her  in- 
discretions by  offering  the  cheap  incense 
of  ioss-stick  at  the  shrine  of  some  cow- 
tailed  Diana;  and  any  Chinaman  may 
perjure  his  soul  without  fear  of  fiends 
by  burning  some  yellow  paper  before 
the  Recorder;  every  Ch'naman  belongs 
to  a  secret  society  whose  peculiar  object 
is  to  squeeze  out  of  him  extortionately 
much  cash,  and  to  strangle  him  outright 
if  he  t<'lls ;  every  bankrupt  Chinaman 
disembowels  himself  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  creditors,  and  every  Chinese  lady 
who  cannot  pay  her  dress-maker  poisons 
herself  with  opium  for  a  receipt  m  full ; 
theu  the  defunct  is  interred  in  some 
Yerbii  Buena  Cemetry  to  a  salute  of 
»hoi)ting-crackers,  and  they  feed  the 
grave  for  a  whole  moon  with  roast  piff. 

Then  I  sailed  away  to  Honolulu,  m 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  after  a  stay 
of  three  months  in  that  amphibious 
Paradise,  if  one  had  asked  me,VVhat  are 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  ? 
I  should  have  answered :  The  China- 
man lives  on  Kamehameha  street,  or  the 
King's  road,  where  he  keeps  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  Madras  handkerchiefs,  Turkey 


red,  teapoys,  rattan  furniture,  and  chow- 
chow  sweetmeats  in  blue  jars  ;  he  buys  a 
g^at  many  Manilla  cheroots  at  auction, 
has  his  horse-race  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  snubs  Kanakas  continually. 

Away  I  went,  with  this  my  latest  eth- 
nological fact,  to  Hong-Kong,  where  I 
was  soon  prepared  to  assert  that  the  pure 
Chinaman  was  either  comprador — that 
is,  a  ship's  agent — pawnbroker,  opium- 
smuggler,  beggar,  retired  pirate,  or 
active  assassin ;  he  sold  cash  by  the 
string,  like  onions,  in  front  of  smoky 
dens  at  the  end  of  the  Victoria  Road ; 
or  he  played  Simon-says- wiggle- waggle 
for  samshu  at  midnight,  in  the  loft  of  a 
cut-throat  den,  brazenly  published  with 
paper  lanterns;  or  he  waylaid  sentiment- 
al ensigns  returning  late  at  night,  in  a 
state  of  beer,  from  a  visit  to  a  **  Kump- 
ny*s  widow"  who  received  a  select 
party  to  loo  and  gin-and-water,  every 
evening,  on  the  heights  above  the  Bish- 
op's Palace. 

Away  again,  to  Singapore  and  Penang, 
where  I  found  the  Chinaman  making 
shoes,  coining  bad  dollars,  waiting  on 
table  at  **  British"  hotels,  nursing  half- 
caste  babies,  cheating  Malays,  and 
getting  himself  devoured  by  an  occa- 
sional enterprising  and  unceremonious 
tigress  with  a  large  family  in  a  famish- 
ing condition. 

Next  to  Calcutta ;  and  there  I  found 
the  old  familiar  tail  wagging,  with  added 
vivacity  and  wide-awakeness,  among 
the  turbans  and  breech  cloths  of  the 
Black  Town  bazaars.  At  the  periodical 
opium  sales,  my  pig-eyed  friend  was 
smartest  in  the  bidding,  and  in  the  ever- 
lasting processions,  from  Doorga  Pooja 
to  a  turn-out  of  Triads,  his  gong  banged 
loudest. 

Home  again,  at  last — and  there  sat 
the  scamp  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
Astor  House,  in  all  the  picturesqueness 
of  woeful  desolation  and  home-sickness, 
cunningly  playing  on  that  harp  of  a 
thousand  strings,  the  sympathies  of  a 
Broadway  crowd,  with  a  trick  of  instru- 
mentation which  was,  to  me,  a  familiar 
and  amusing  reminiscence  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— •'Please  buy  something  from  this 
poor  Chinaman !" — he  buried  all  the 
while  in  jacket  sleeves  and  profound 
inconsolability :  Begging  considered  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

One  day,  certain  celestials  of  the  bet- 
ter class,  concerned  for  the  national 
character,  exposed  this  dodge  in  a  morn- 
ing paper.     For  several  months  after 
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that  I  looked  in  Tain  for  my  artists.  At 
last  I  found  one,  on  the  pavement  of  the 
St.  Nicholas.  There  were  the  tribula- 
tion and  the  snuffling,  the  bowed-down- 
ness  and  the  nostalgia,  and  there,  too, 
was  the  placard,  •*  Please  buy  some- 
thing*'— but  not  even  one  poor  lunka 
cheroot  to  sell.  I  had  found  a  great 
master  in  his  art,  and  he  found  his  re- 
ward. Few  passers-by  were  too  busy 
to  stop  and  bestow  applause  and  cop- 
pers on  so  happy  a  trick. 

Therefore,  scapegrace  and  rogue  as  he 
is,  I  have  entertained  a  sneaking  regard 
for  my  celestial  friend,  and,  ever  ready 
to  believe  that  I  have  met  him  under  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  feel  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Mackie  for  this  his  biographic- 
al portrait  of  an  illustrious  Chinaman — 
scholar,  poet,  priest,  prophet,  martyr, 
hero,  statesman,  Emperor. 

Mr.  Mackie  begins  at  the  beginning. 

Once  upon  a  time — that  is,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  Eighteen  hundred  and 
thirteen — a  little  boy  was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  in  China.  His 
father,  old  Mr.  Hung-Jang,  was  a  re- 
spectable farmer.  Indeed,  the  Hungs 
had  always  been  respectable;  they 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  first  families 
in  their  part  of  the  coimtry,  several  of 
their  ancestors  having  lived  godly  lives 
and  died  of  old  age.  Old  Mr.  Hung 
himself  had  been  elected  senior  of  tlie 
village,  and,  though  possibly  conserva- 
tive to  a  degree  of  old-fogyism,  was  a 
man  of  opinions  and  substantial  charac- 
ter. He  had  had  two  daughters  and 
three  sons,  by  his  first  wife,  before  this 
little  boy,  who  was  named  Phuh.  And 
Phuh  Hung  was  destined  to  be  the 
genius  of  the  family,  before  whose  bright 
ascendant  star  all  former  Hung  lumina- 
ries, whether  of  virtue  or  learning,  were 
bound  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  and 
become  of  no  account  to  history.  When 
he  was  born,  the  Hungs  were  living  in 
a  small  house  in  a  back  street;  there 
were  three  generations  of  them  under  the 
same  roof,  **  beside  half  a  dozen  idols,  one 
or  more  pigs,  a  small  stock  of  fowls,  a 
couple  of  dogs,  and  a  cat  without  a  tail.*' 

As  little  Phuh  waxed  in  stature,  his 
area  of  freedom  was  soon  enlarged,  and 
we  find  him  at  a  tender  age  gamboling 
artlessly  among  pigs  and  ducks,  dogs 
and  beggars,  an)und  the  village  pond. 
When  he  was  four  years  old,  ho  tumbled 
into  this  pond,  and  nould  have  been 
irowned— so  that  History  would  have  had 
no  Tai- Ping- Wang,  nor  Belles  Lettres 
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this  article — had  not  a  big  boy  dragged 
him  ashore  by  the  tail.  So  his  father, 
presoiently,  to  prevent  a  calamity  by 
which  the  world  might  be  lost,  tied  a 
hollow  gourd  at  the  small  of  his  back. 
But  the  little  dirty  boys  laughed  con- 
sumedly  at  little  Phuh  and  his  vegetable 
life-preserver — crying, "  Eh !  gourd-boy, 
gourd-boy  !"  —  till  the  hope  of  the 
Hungs  fairly  took  to  his  heels  and  ran 
home  crying;  whereat  old  Mr.  Hung- 
Jang  incontinently  bambooed  him. 
That  was  the  first  thrashing  of  Tai- 
Ping- Wang,  Celestial  Younger  Brother, 
and  Prince  of  Peace — and  he  says  it 
did  him  good.  Indeed,  the  instruction 
which  Mr.  Hung-Jang  impai'ted  to  his 
child,  by  moral  precept  and  bamboo, 
was  80  promptly  efficacious,  that  the 
old  gentleman  soon  began  to  build  great 
hopes  upon  the  youngster,  and  boasted 
complacently  to  Mrs.  Hung  that** our 
Phuh's"  tail  was  a  full  inch  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  boy  of  his  years  in 
the  village. 

"  It  is  time  to  put  this  brat  to  school," 
said  old  Mr.  Hung  to  his  wife  one  day. 
**  He  will  be  turning  seven  soon,  and  all 
he  knows  is  a  few  prayers  to  the  hall- 
idol,  and  a  saw  or  two  of 'Confucius  that 
his  mother  has  taught  him."  So  they 
scrubbed  Phuh,  and  Phuh's  breeches, 
and  plaited  his  tail,  and  tied  the  end  of 
it  with  a  red  string,  and  took  him  to  Mr. 
Ting-Jin,  the  pedagogue. 

Dominie  Ting-Jin  was  getting  oldish ; 
his  tail  was  gray — a  thing  you  do  not 
often  see  in  China — an  old  woman  with 
a  beard  is  a  commoner  sight — and  he 
looked  profound  through  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles about  the  size  of  tea-cups,  in  tor- 
toise-shell frames.  Dominie  Ting-Jin 
was  a  patient  man,  slow  but  sure.  He 
engaged  to  indoctrinate  his  young  friend 
with  all  the  lore  of  a  Forest-of-Pencils 
Society  compressed  down  to  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  small  boy,  in  consideration  of  an 
annual  stipend  of  *'  two  dollars  in  money, 
of  rice  fifty  pounds,  of  tea,  salt,  lard, 
and  lamp-oil,  each  one  catty" — Ting- 
Jin  to  find  his  pupil  in  paper,  ink  and 
pencils.  Frightened  Phuh  Hung!.  For- 
tunate Ting-Jin ! 

For  three  long  years  little  Phuh  sat 
swinging  himself  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  school-room,  sing-songing 
his  multiplication  table,  ringing  tlie 
changes  on  his  abacus,  or  reckoning- 
case,  boxing  the  compass,  and  chin- 
chining  the  tablet  of  Confucius  with  tlie 
solemn  style  of  a  doctor  of  divinity. 
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when  ke  walked  with  Qod,  or  aa  the 
nights  tu  Jacob,  when  be  laj  dreamini; 
at  the  foot  of  tha  sngeb*  ladder;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  tbe  pastnriag  sea- 
Hou,  he  Tetnmed  from  the  hilla.  such  a 
change  had  passed  over  him  that  his 
tijea  were  full  of  lustre,  and  his  face 
«hone,  not  altogether  uiiVk«  that  of  Mo- 
ses wbon  he  descended  from  the  eaored 
mountaia  of  the  law." 

Young  Phuh  began  now  to  hare  a 
lively  appreciiition  of  his  own  attain- 
mants.  and  having  resolved  to  try  the 
district  eiamiiiations  for  high  literarv 
degrees,  be  thenceforth  disdained  his 
milk-name,  and  modestlj  insisted  nn 
beinff  called  Siu-tshuen,  "Elegant  and 
Perfect."  He  became  a  diligent  eta- 
dent,  aod  sought  to  imitate  uie  exam- 
ple of  the  illustrious  Sung-Kinc.  "who, 
to  prevent  his  head  from  nodding  over 
tbe  midnight  page,  tied  it  up  bj  the 
queue  tu  s  beam ;  or  of  Che-Jin,  who 
pored  over  a  book  hj  the  light  of  a 
glow-worm ;    or    of    EJang-hun,    who 


conned  the  Trimetricel  Classic,  tied  to 
tbe  born  of  bis  bufitdo.  Struck  by  hi« 
ambition  and  assiduitf,  some  of  hia 
Hung  kindred  made  up  a  pnrae  and 
sent  him  to  take  lessons  of  a  diatia- 
guisbed  rhetorician. 

At  tbe  a^  of  sixteen,  being  well 
crammed,  SiU'tsbuen  prepared  to  run 
tbe  gauntlet  of  exammatJoDS  and  de- 
grees which,  if  safely  passed,  were  to 
bring  him  to  the  Forest-of-Penoils  St>- 
ciety.  There  was  the  siu-tsai,  or 
"flowering  talent;"  and  the  kn-jin,  or 
"promoted  men;"  and  the  tain-szu,  or 
"entered  doctors ;"  and  thehaa-lin,  or 
Forest  of  Pencils.  Whosoever  obtaina 
this  last  is  admitted  to  the  Imperial 
Academy,  and  can  hold  the  proudest 
offices  in  tlie  Emperor's  gift  Before 
trying  for  the  siu-tsai,  it  was  neoessarj 
that  the  qualificatioDs  of  the  candidate 
should  be  tried  in  tbe  diief  town  of  bia 
district.  Thither,  accordingly,  Siu- 
tahuen  went,  "his  heart  beating  all  the 
way  like  gongs."     '-  —     '      '      '    " 
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the  ohi-hien  sat  in  robes  of  state,  sup* 
ported  by  the  hioh-ching,  or  *'  corrector 
'of  learning.*'  Siu-tshuen  gave  in*  at 
the  clerk's  desk,  first  his  own  name,  and 
then  his  father's,  and  his  grandfather's, 
and  bin  great-grandfather's,  as  well  as 
his  [ilace  of  birth  and  residence ;  then 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  anxious  bench* 
Themes,  for  trial-essays,  were  set  to 
some  four  or  five  hundred  candidates; 
and  after  much  scratching  of  queues, 
and  many  and  dreadful  mental  throes, 
about  a  dozen  acceptable  compositions 
were  brought  forth.  Siu-tshuen  was 
among  the  honored.  They  posted  his 
name  on  the  wall,  and  dubbed  him  hien- 
ming,  which  signifies  **  having  a  name 
in  the  village." 

Then  Siu-tshuen  ascended  to  the  city 
of  the  department,  where,  amid  even 
more  imposing  ceremonies,  and  before 
severe  and  reverend  big-wigs,  he  tried 
for  the  fuming — which  means  '*  having 
a  name  in  the  department" — and  won  it. 

'*  And  now  came  the  third  great  trial, 
that  f<»r  the  degree  of  siu-tsai,  or  bache- 
lor of  arts,  at  the  provincial  capital  of 
Canton.  Should  Siu-tshuen  succeed  in 
getting  this,  he  might  become  a  man- 
darin, with  a  button  in  his  cap,  or  even 
a  peacock  feather;  and,  at  least,  he 
would  be  forever  exempted  from  the 
disgraceful  punishment  of  the  bamboo, 
exc«'pt  by  order  of  the  chancellor."  In 
the  Hall  of  Examinations  they  searched 
his  pockets  for  scraps  of  learning ;  they 
iuspecfed  his  finger-nails  to  discover  if 
aught  from  Confucius  were  written  on 
th(Mn  ;  [Ah!  Johnny,  my  son,  only  to 
tliink  that  it  should  be  just  so  in  China, 
too!] — they  overhauled  his  queue  for 
smuggled  trifles  from  the  horn-book ; 
and  they  pulled  off  his  shoes  to  look  for 
the  Trimetrical  Classic.  But  Siu-tshuen 
had  a  clean  bill  from  the  scholars'  cus- 
tom-house. 

**The  Elegant  and  Perfect  did  his 
best  that  day ;"  but,  unhappily,  the 
purse  of  the  Elegant  and  Perfect  was 
as  empty  as  his  shoos  or  his  hair;  find- 
ing n<»thing  in  that,  they  found  nothing 
in  his  head.  So,  not  having  the  where- 
withid  to  grease  the  tails  of  the  board, 
the  Elegant  and  Perfect  went  back  to 
Kwang-tung  and  kept  school  on  his  own 
h<H»k.  At  this  time,  into  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  mind  of  the  poor  school- 
mastt*r  wh«>  was  one  day  to  be  Tai-Ping- 
Wang,  Celestial  Younger  Brother,  crept 
certain  agitating  doubts  touching  the 
worship  of  idols. 


A  Chinese  maxim  says  there  ar» 
three  things  to  be  especially  desired 
in  this  world — male  progeny,  official 
employment,  and  a  long  life.  **  Pll 
begin  at  the  beginning,"  thought  the 
Elegant  and  Perfect  So  he  went  to 
the  paternal  Hung,  who  had  become  a 
penurious  old  hunks,  and  convinced 
him,  out  of  Confucius  and  Luchau,  that 
he  should  buy  his  son  a  wife.  The 
Elegant  and  Perfect  had  saved  a  small 
sum  from  his  pittance  of  a  salary  as 
teacher,  whereby  his  father's  objections 
were  already  more  than  half  removed. 
Accordingly,  the  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able rice- planter  in  the  neighborhood 
was  selected  to  be  the  happy  woman ;  a 
mei-jin,  or  match-maker  —  that  is,  a 
widow  with  a  natural  turn  for  the  ad- 
justment of  hymeneal  preliminaries — 
was  retained  to  negotiate  with  the  father 
and  brother  of  the  proposed  bride ;  and 
a  horoscope  being  cast,  and  the  stars 
found  agreeable,  Siu-tshuen  gallantly 
offered  twenty  dollars  for  the  lady. 
The  terms  were  accepted,  the  required 
documents  drawn  up,  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered.  Some  presents  were  sent  by 
Hung- Jang — consisting  of  a  ham,  some 
vermicelli,  sweetmeats,  and  dried  mel- 
on-seeds— and  accepted  with  salutes  of 
fire-crackers;  and  a  wedding- procession 
was  planned. 

Metaphorically  speaking,  the  baked 
meats  of  old  Mrs.  Hung's  funeral 
coldly  famished  forth  the  marriage 
table ;  for  the  fragrance  of  the  wedding 
roast  pig  was  as  the  fragrance  of  the 
funereal  ditto,  and  the  flute-blower  and 
the  gong-banger  were  the  same.  Siu- 
tshuen  had  new  clothes  of  blue  cotton, 
and  bore  himself  bravely.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  company  at  his  house,  he 
examined  his  purchase  and  found  her 
face  not  bad,  and  her  foot  not  exceed- 
ing five  and  a  quarter  inches.  He  was 
happy.  They  had  plenty  of  samshu, 
and  tea  only  a  little  inferior  in  Quali- 
ty to  "old  man's  eyebrow."  They 
had,  also,  some  cockroaches  done  in 
castor  oil,  very  delicate.  When  all  was 
over,  a  ring  was  presented  to  the  bride ; 
the  bridegroom  was  endowed  with  a 
new,  and  more  imposing  name— Hung- 
Kung-Phoh-Siu-tshuen — and  made  the 
usual  obeisance  of  happy  significance, 
to  a  goose  ! 

Our  hero  beg^n  his  married  life  by 
opening  a  new  school  in  the  picturesque 
and  salubriou9  village  of  Water-lily, 
and  turning  Confucian  philosopher.     In 
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Society.  AgaiD  the  etars  were  not  with 
bim;  bot  he  had  on  sdventDre  wbu^ 
advanced  him  in  a  reoiarkable  manner 
on  bis  way  from  the  condition  of  n  poor 
and  disappointed  acholat  to  that  of  ■ 
CelcBtial  Younger  Brothnr  and  Prince 
of  Peace.  He  met  with  a  fortane-tell- 
er,  and  consulted  bim.  Sitting  in  bis 
bieh-hacked  cbeir,  the  seer  pulled  ■ 
BoTemn  face,  and  pretending  to  hold 
commanion  of  awful  import  with  cer- 
tain bamboo  slips  and  tablets,  the  prini- 
eij  colors  and  Ins  human  viscera,  made 
answer :  "  You  will  succeed ;  you  will 
be  ill;  my  respecta  to  your  virtnoua 
father"— all  of^  which  was,  no  donbt 
eminently  satisfactorr  to  the  bothered 
traveler  toward  the  Forest  of  Pencils. 
Certainly  satisfactory — for  the  very 
next  day  he  retumed,  his  wife  being 
with  child  to  ask  how  aboat  the  male 
progeny.  But  the  EODthsayer  was 
gone,  and  in  his  place  was  a  venerable 
man  with  large  sleeves  and  a  long 
beard,  from  whom,  without  money  and 
without  price,  the  young  oracle-Beekcr 
rec^ved  certain  religions  tracts  entitled 
Keutn  the  Uang  yen,  or  "  Good  Words 
for  Exhorting  the  Age."  That  was 
Liang-Afah,  a  native  Evangelisti  em- 
ployed by  the  London  Bible  Society  to 
distribnte  tracts  ayiong  the  candidates 
for  literary  degrees  who  oama  to  Cnn- 
ton  to  attend  the  examinations.  Siu- 
tehnen  took  the  tracts  home  and  read 
tbem;  but  finding  the  wholesome  truths 
they  conlniaed  not  of  the  clearest,  he 
laia  them  on  a  shelf  to  await  the  full- 
ness of  time  and  the  ripening  of  his 
understanding. 

"  During  the  next  three  years,  Siu- 
tshuen  floated  quietly  down  the  tide  of 
time,  with  scarcely  wind  enough  astern 
to  fill  his  main-sail.  He  passed  his  days 
in  his  Bchool-room,  now  reopened  in  his 
native  village,  while  his  wife  spent  hers 
in  either  domestic  labors  or  field- work. 
The  one  conceived,  from  time  to  time, 
a  new  idea,  and  the  other  endeavored  to 
bring  forth  niale  offspring.  In  not  one 
instance,  however,  did  she  succeed— 
the  second  birth,  like  the  first,  proving 
to  be  that  of  a  daughter,  and  consti- 
tuting about  the  only  event  which,  dur- 
ing these  years,  occurred  to  mar  tfao 
feu  city  of  ^iu-tshuen." 

At  last  the  fortuiie-te Iter's  prediotioD 
came  to  pass.  Sia-tshuen  fell  ill — very 
ill,  indeed.  And  as  if  that  were  not 
bad  enough,  Doctors  Ki-hi,  Vang-son, 
and  Tcbong-klng-ho,  did  their  Cbineae 


best   to    kill    him.     Thi>7  elpctoaried 


■addenlj  fbnnd  himiplf  in  the  companj 
of  an  old  woman  wbo  iroa  enjoyiug  a 
sotTjr  immortalit}'  of  mere  akin  and 
bona,  Slid  wbo  aoid  to  him,  "Thou 
dirtj  man,  why  hut  thou  knpt  oom- 
panr  with  those  loren  of  pleasure,  and 


<h]   aimptes,   and  tlie;^  j'irred  hia   head 
for   diiiloFated    brains ;    till   at   laat  he 

bucnino  delirious  and  forioua — abnwing,      ^ , , 

At  lenst,  poiir  man,  that  hehad  Ininalo  defiW  tfayivlfl     I  mutt  n< 

dislooitti- — and  dmva  them  out.      Then  oleao,"       Whpranpoii,    ahe    Rooduoted 

he    Inj  d<iirn  ou  hia   b^  agun,  had  a  him  down  to  the  bank  of  a  golden-sand- 

Imnro.  and  was  taken  up  to  fapaTeo.  ed  river,  in    tlw    cleanring  watern  of 

Hb  was  tran«i«)rted  into  realms  of  put-  which  ahn  waahfd  and  nrruhbed  hiiii,M 

passing  b«8utjr,  in  the  midst  of  which  ha  if  ha  had  b«eu  a  Buit,»d  jacket. 


"  Siu-tshuen  was  now  allowed  to  bo  into 
Iho  presence  of  the  lord  of  the  o^stial 
palace.  Venerable  in  jean,  haring  a 
'""K  gi>ldeo  beard  hanging  down  Dia 
breast,  and  anlemnly  robed  in  black,  this 
personage  aat  on  an  elorated  throne,  and 
received  the  stranger  with  dignity,  bnt 
much  feeling.  Ho  was  even  aflMted  to 
tears,  and  bneflj'  said,  '  AH  the  bvman 
beings  in  the  wurld  are  created  and  aos- 
tsined  by  mo ;  yet,  though  thejr  eat  By 
f<iod  ana  wear  my  clothing,  not  one  of 
them  all  remembera  and  renemtea  me ; 
tliey  even  take  of  my  gifts  and  pervert 
them  to  the  worship  of  demons ;  they 
purpoaely  rebel  against  me,  and  aRHUli 
my  anger.     Imitate  them  nnt.' 

"  When  the  aged  lord  of  the  naUeebad 
finished  thia  speech,  he  gare  Sin-tahnen 


ft  tword,  telling  him  to  exterminate  the 
demons  with  it;  also  a  seal,  which 
^nld  gire  him  power  over  btII  apirita ; 
and  ft  yellow  fruit  from  the  tree  of  life, 
wUoh  waa  sweet  to  the  taste.  Then, 
exhorting  him  to  take  oourage  for  the 
work  it  waa  given  him  to  do,  and  prom- 
ising his  constant  assistanoo  and  pmteo- 
tioa,  the  Iiird  of  the  mansion  dismissed 
him  from  hia  presetice." 

A  brief  period  of  altenMting  freniy 
and  tnnqaillity,  and  Siii-tshoen  was 
whole  again.  Now  had  he  his  oommis. 
aion  from  heaven,  and,  like  a  tnte  man 
and  a  brave  Soldier,  he  began  his  work. 
And  he  looked  like  the  man  he  was.  He 
had  waxed  in  stature,  he  had  become 
atalwait;    bis   step  wss  finn,    and  Us 
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Kter,  and  with  might  and  main  smote 
liim  ten  blows  on  the  face  :  First  blow, 
for  killing  his  mother;  second,  for  des- 
pising God ;  third,  for  frightening  the 
hearts  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God ;  fourth,  for  coveting  the  food  of 
the  children  of  God ;  fifth,  for  forcing 
his  sister  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
profligate ;  sixth,  for  disseminating  ob- 
scene songs  between  males  and  females ; 
seventh,  for  arrogantly  exalting  himself; 
eighth,  for  extorting  money  from  the 
people  ;  ninth,  for  demanding  a  dragon 
robe  from  the  mandarin ;  and  tenth,  for 
continuing  his  mischief  as  a  demon. 
Then  Siu-tshuen  and  his  friends  flung 
the  image  to  earth,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces ;  rent  its  robes,  destroyed  the 
sacrificial  vessels  and  departed. 

Kan-wang-ye  was  a  sensible  demon  ; 
his  sagacity  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  for  he  said  unto  his  worshipers, 
'*  The  idol-smashers  are  sincere,  you 
cannot  hurt  them ;  be  content  with 
mending  my  image.*'  But  the  congre- 
gation grew  too  bold,  and  were  hurried 
by  their  zeal  into  intemperance ;  so 
that  at  last,  a  complaint  being  lodged 
against  them  by  one  Wang,  a  wealthy 
man  of  letters,  two  of  them  were 
thrown  into  prison  ;  and  the  mandarin 
being  desired  to  interfere  for  the  honor 
of  the  new  faith,  his  worship  irrever- 
ently declined,  saying,  **  Hi-yah !  sing- 
song all  same  pigeon" — religion  all  the 
same  sort  of  business. 

Following  these  proceedings,  the 
succession  of  alarming  events  was  rapid 
and  easy.  Siu  tshuen  and  Yun-san 
had  been  preaching  in  the  villages,  when 
the  mandarins  threatened  to  arrest 
them,  as  leaders  of  a  secret  society,  in 
rebellion  against  the  government.  Siu- 
tshuen  saw  that  now  was  the  time  for 
bold  deeds — that  the  season  had  arrived 
when  sword  and  buckler  might  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  scrip  and 
stafl^.  So  he  called  nis  congregation 
around  him  at  Thistle-mount,  and  took 
under  his  protection  many  families  of 
the  wild  Miautsz'  mountaineers,  who 
had  been  extortion  ately  persecuted  by 
government  officials. 

"The  God-worshipers  obeyed  the 
voice  of  their  prophet.  They  immedi- 
ately assembled  at  Thistle-mount,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  cattle,  their  provi- 
sions, their  money,  and  every  kind  of 
movable  property,  and,  for  arms,  such 
agricultural  implements,  and  other  wea- 
pons, as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 


Among  those  who  came  at  the  call, 
were  a  number  of  graduates,  and  heads 
of  clans,  one  of  whom,  by  the  name  of 
Wei-ching,  brought  in  no  less  than  a 
thousand  retainers.  All  gave  in  their 
individual  property  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, to  be  used  for  the  daily  main- 
tenance of  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, each  sharing  alike.** 

Then  they  marched  on  the  nearest 
market  town,  and  levied  freely  on  its 
well-stocked  shops,  for  clothing  and 
provisions.  Thus  was  formed  the 
nucleus  of  that  great  jubilant  army, 
which,  taking  up  its  march  from  the 
pulpit  hills  of  Kwang-si,  never  stopped 
nor  stayed  till  its  great  gongs  thundered 
from  the  walls  of  Nanking,  and  its 
banners  floated  fn)m  the  Porcelain 
Tower. 

The  imperial  soul  of  Tai-Ping-Wang 
was  in  th?  first  politioal  proclamation 
of  Siu-tshuen  : 

"  The  Mnnchas  who,  for  two  conturies,  have 
been  the  hereditary  occu pants  of  the  throne 
of  China,  were  originally  members  of  a  small 
foreip:n  tribe.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
army,  they  took  possession  of  our  treasure, 
our  lands,  and  the  government  of  our  conn- 
try,  proving  that  superior  strength  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  usurpation  of  an  empire. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  between  us, 
who  levy  contributions  on  the  villac^'S  we 
have  taken,  and  the  officials  sent  from  Feking 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Takinz  and  keeping  are 
both  fair  alike.  Why,  then,  without  any 
motive,  are  troops  marched  against  us  ?  This 
appears  to  us  very  unjust.  How  have  the 
Manchus,  who  are  foreigners,  a  right  to  col- 
lect the  revenues  of  eighteen  provinces,  and 
to  appoint  the  officers  who  oppress  the  people  ; 
while  we,  who  are  Chinese,  are  forbidden  to 
take  a  little  money  from  the  public  stock? 
Universal  sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  any 
individual  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest ;  and 
no  one  ever  saw  a  dynasty  which  could  count 
a  hundred  generations  of  emperors.  Pottsession 
— and  possession  only — ogives  a  right  to  govern. 

So  Tai-Ping-Waiig---the  boy  Phuh 
by  his  latest  title,  signifying  Prince  of 
Peace — and  all  his  people  immediately 
cut  off  their  tails,  their  badges  of  bond- 
age. 

It  was  a  patriot,  therefore,  as  well  as  a 
prophet,  who,  in  the  winter  of  1852-3, 
took  to  the  broad  Yang-tszc-kiang  with 
a  mighty  and  a  confident  host,  and  car- 
ried consternation  from  Yoh-chau  to 
Nanking.  Striking  terror  to  the  souls  of 
viceroys  and  imperial  commissioners, 
unbuttoning  Hien-fung's  mandarins,  and 
un- peacock-feathering  his  lieutenant- 
governors,  Tai-Ping-Wang  descended 
the  river,  swearing  that  ho  would  not 
rest  till  he  had  driven  out  the  Tartars 
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to  the  priile.  norconsnliDg  tothepiirprty 
of  Siu-tsbupii,  who  accurdin^y  "took 
IfHVH  ot'  a  Dii^iiiida  wbich  ouuld  neilhar 
apuredule  uor  euiploy  him." 

The  p^rseveriDg  acd  oouras«ouB  r*- 
fr)rincr  mnJ«  hid  way  back  to  Kwuig-ai, 
with  but  a  ievr  ca:-h  in  hi^  pocket — tbe 

Bnifitot  of  Sbau-kiiipr.  however,  and  some 
Idrnti  on  board  a  Pporl  river  passage- 
hciut.  assUtiiig  him  with  moderate  contri- 
butiuiiii.  Thiatle- mount,  in  Kwaug-Bi, 
van  choson  for  his  headquarters,  and  ibe 
form  of  worithip  PHtHbliahed  there,  though 
conMtructed  on  a  boHJa  of  Christianity, 
etill  retained  a  few  of  the  miaoc  prao- 
ticea  of  idolatry;  cups  of  tea  were 
pouri'd  over  the  head*  of  neophytes, 
oiiil  oonfeHsiouH  of  sin,  iugcribed  on 
slips  of  paper,  were  burned  in  conse- 
orated  lainpH.  For  a  time,  even  Siu- 
t<hia-n  burned  joss-stick  at  diTitie  ser- 
vice. But  so  soon  as  hi»  sect  had 
waxed  strung,  by  nuinliers,  ireiilth,  and 
influence,  he  set  his  heart  ua  demniish- 
ing  the  imoee  of  Kan-waiig-ye,  iu  the 
department  of  Siang-chau. 

'■  During  his  life,  tliia  Kao  bad  beea 
an  inhabitant  of  the  dopiirtmeot,  and 
hid  lienn  extremely  addicted  to  the  arts 
of  gi'iimmicy.  When,  then,  it  was  told 
Itiiii  one  diiy  by  a  magician,  th'it  ft 
'bloudy  biiriol'    would  bo  followed  bj 


great  prosperity  In  his  family,  he  imme- 
diatety  went  home,  and,  killing  his  own 
mother,  caused  her  to  be  buried  in  the 
spot  marlied  out  by  tbe  coniuasses.  The 
promised  prosperity  actually  followed; 
and,  after  a  life  spent  iu  disiipation,  the 
profligate  was  worshiped  as  a  demon. 

'*  Great  was  the  dread  which  fell 
upon  all  the  people  before  the  image  of 
this  Kim-wang-ye ;  so  that,  when  oncea 
young  lad,  possessed  by  itn  spirit, 
stopjied  the  sedHn-chnir  of  a  diutrict 
magistrate,  and  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  idol,  a  '  dragon  robe,'  the  man- 
darin dared  not  refuse  it.  The  wardens 
wore  e»en  afraid  to  i.leep  iu  the  temple ; 
and,  whenever  they  entered  it  to  light 
the  lamps  and  burn  inoense,  they  beat 
tbe  gong  to  prnTent  Kan-waiig-ye  from 
appeuriiig  to  them.  Whoever  said 
a  word  against  him  wait  sure  to  be  in- 
stantaneously ,  eeixed  with  bowel-com- 
plaiut  the  course  of  which  could  be 
stayed  only  by  acknowledging  the  power 
of  his  godsmp — at  least,  such  wiu  tbe 
popular  belief." 

So,  with  small  ado.  Siu-t)<huen  took 
with  him  Yunsan,  Wang-ngi,  and  a 
few  more,  and  departed  upon  an  icono- 
clastic expedition.  Arrived  at  the  tem- 
f>le  of  tliQ  god,  he  strode  luiceremonious- 
y  iuto  the  presence  of  the  gilded  uiou. 
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Hter,  and  with  might  and  main  smote 
him  ten  blows  on  the  face  :  First  blow, 
for  killing  his  mother;  second,  for  des- 
pising God;  third,  for  frigjhtening  the 
nearts  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
God ;  fourth,  for  coveting  the  food  of 
the  children  of  God ;  fifth,  for  forcing 
his  sister  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
profligate ;  sixth,  for  disseminating  ob- 
scene songs  between  males  and  females ; 
seventh,  for  arrogantly  exalting  himself; 
eighth,  for  extorting  money  from  the 
people  ;  ninth,  for  demanding  a  dragon 
robe  from  the  mandarin ;  and  tenth,  for 
continuing  his  mischief  as  a  demon. 
Then  Siu-tshuen  and  his  friends  flung 
the  image  to  earth,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces ;  rent  its  robes,  destroyed  the 
sacrificial  vessels  and  departed. 

Kan-wang-ye  was  a  sensible  demon  ; 
his  sagacity  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  for  he  said  unto  his  worshipers, 
**  The  idol-smashers  are  sincere,  you 
cannot  hurt  them ;  be  content  with 
mending  my  image."  But  the  congre- 
gation grew  too  bold,  and  were  hurried 
by  their  zeal  into  intemperance ;  so 
that  at  last,  a  comphiint  being  lodged 
against  them  by  one  Wang,  a  wealthy 
man  of  letters,  two  of  them  were 
thrown  into  prison  ;  and  the  mandarin 
being  desired  to  interfere  for  the  honor 
of  the  new  faith,  his  worship  irrever- 
ently declined,  saying,  **  Hi-yah !  sing- 
song all  same  pigeon" — religion  all  the 
same  sort  of  business. 

F<»llowing  those  proceedings,  the 
succession  of  alarming  events  was  rapid 
and  easy.  Siu  tshuen  and  Yun-san 
had  been  preaching  in  the  villages,  when 
the  mandarins  threatened  to  arrest 
them,  as  leaders  of  a  secret  society,  in 
rel)ellion  against  the  government.  Siu- 
tshuen  saw  that  now  was  the  time  for 
bold  deeds — that  the  season  had  arrived 
when  sword  and  buckler  might  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  scrip  and 
stafl^.  So  he  called  nis  congregation 
around  him  at  Thistle-mount,  and  took 
under  his  protection  many  families  of 
the  wild  Miautsz'  mountaineers,  who 
had  been  extortionately  persecuted  by 
government  officials. 

"The  God-wt)rshipers  obeyed  the 
voice  of  their  prophet.  They  immedi- 
ately assembled  at  Thistle-mount,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  cattle,  their  provi- 
sions, their  money,  and  every  kind  of 
movable  property,  and,  for  arms,  such 
agricultural  implements,  and  other  wea- 
pons, OS  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 


Among  those  who  came  at  the  call, 
were  a  number  of  graduates,  and  heads 
of  clans,  one  of  whom,  by  the  name  of 
Wei-ching,  brought  in  no  less  than  a 
thousand  retainers.  All  gave  in  their 
individual  property  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, to  be  used  for  the  daily  main- 
tenance of  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, each  sharing  alike." 

Then  they  marched  on  the  nearest 
market  town,  and  levied  freely  on  its 
well-stocked  shops,  for  clothing  and 
provisions.  Thus  was  formed  the 
nucleus  of  that  great  jubilant  army, 
which,  taking  up  its  march  from  the 
pulpit  hills  of  Kwang-si,  never  stopped 
nor  stayed  till  its  great  gongs  thundered 
from  tlie  walls  of  Nanking,  and  its 
banners  floated  from  the  Porcelaiu 
Tower. 

The  imperial  soul  of  Tai-Ping-Wang 
was  in  tho  first  political  proclamation 
of  Siu-tshuen  : 

"  The  Munchua  who,  for  two  conturies,  have 
been  tho  hereditary  occupants  of  the  throne 
of  China,  were  originally  uietiiberH  of  a  small 
foreifi^n  tribe.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
army,  they  took  posflcssion  of  our  treasure, 
our  lands,  and  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try, proving  that  superior  strength  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  usurpatipn  of  an  empire. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  between  us, 
who  levy  contributions  on  the  villages  we 
have  taken,  and  tho  officials  sent  from  Peking 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Taking  and  keeping  are 
both  fair  alike.  Why,  then,  without  any 
motive,  are  troops  marched  against  us  7  This 
appears  to  us  very  unjust.  How  have  tho 
Mnnchus,  who  are  foreigners,  a  right  to  col- 
lect the  revenues  of  eighteen  provinces,  and 
to  appoint  the  officers  who  oppress  the  people  ; 
while  we,  who  are  Chinese,  are  forbidden  to 
take  a  little  money  from  the  public  stock  T 
Universal  sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  any 
individual  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest ;  and 
no  one  ever  saw  a  dynasty  which  could  count 
a  hundred  generations  of  emperors.  Possession 
— and  possession  only — gives  a  right  to  govern. 

So  Tai-Ping-Wapg—the  boy  Phuh 
by  his  latest  title,  signifying  Prince  of 
Peace — and  all  his  people  immediately 
cut  off  their  tails,  their  badges  of  bond- 
age. 

It  was  a  patriot,  therefore,  as  well  as  a 
prophet,  who,  in  the  winter  of  1852-3, 
tcKik  to  the  broad  Yang-tsze-kiang  with 
a  mighty  and  a  confident  host,  and  car- 
ried consternation  from  Yoh-chau  to 
Nanking.  Striking  terror  to  the  souls  of 
viceroys  and  imperial  commissioners, 
unbuttoning  Hien-fung's  mandarins,  and 
un- peacock-feathering  his  lieutenant- 
governors,  Tai-Ping-Wang  descended 
the  river,  swearing  that  he  would  not 
rest  till  he  had  driven  out  the  Tartars 
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from  the  city 
of  llie  MingH. 
•■Ai.d  on  the 
flighth  of 
Murch,  the 


of 


tl.o 

NitnkiMg  bo- 
li.'lil  th.'  th..u- 
tiuiiil    baiiniTs 


whi>  Iiud  been 

irliii  ImU  bi'i'ii 
r.lript  hy 
ihicvM  while 
cnrTj'iiig  tha 
mi'^iiuif^ofihe 
Bilver-benrdi'il 
Ijiird    of    the 


I'nlnc 

i.)ol-adi>r 


)  the 


who  hiid  l»d  a 
handful  of  ini- 
age-  -  lirrnkcrs 

let  victory 
over  tho  flow- 

piTJiil  nniiy, 
tnakin;;  groHt 

and   taking  i 


pniK 


toll 


on  liigh- 
niii9  l)n>nd  riv' 
ers— now  nat 
down  before 
tlie  walU  of  ihn 

I'm  cn[>ital,  which,  in  all  the  appliances 
of  olPRunce  and  Iniury,  surpassed  the 
.■iirtbly  paradi^n  of  Suchau;  and  on 
tho  nineteenth  he  took  it.  pattiag  the 
TnrHir  populiition  to  the  aword. 

Then  Tai-Ping-Wong  laid  a  plan  for 
Ptnrviiif;  out  the  Emiieror.  by  interoept- 
hiK  liisHupplies;  and  by  BoroducingttiB 
triliute  of  cash  and  rice  as  serioniily  to 
iiTi]>civeri!ih  the  roynl  treasury,  to  pro- 
ni'>tn  popular  discontent  at  Peking,  and 
^ll'^hnp^^  procure  tha  overtlmiw  of  the 
iinpi-nnl  tiouxe.  He  sent  forcpn  nortb- 
vrard.  which,  crosning  the  Yellow  river, 
"  trCiipniiHeil  on  the  imperial  domain  of 
I'ih-Cliih-te,"  and  advanced  wiibin  la** 


than  a  hun- 
dred miles  of 
Prkiiig.     Em- 

fuiig  wa«  in  a 
teri'ilde  frigliL 
Hesethisgcn- 

Tiig  ^lle'*'w^lh. 
of  tliecity ;  he 
iliri'Cled  that 
every  man 
should  ]>at  hi* 

drr,  and  that 
ll,o  „„|.it 
trulei)  should 
I.H.k  well  to 
the  tablets  on 
the  walla  mid 
doors  of 
hou,.es.  Here- 


Ills  to  the 
rmiks,  un-but- 
toned  mnndiL- 

tho  Lins  and 
Siusofthoau- 

sion  "beyond 
tho  wall."    Of 

the  viceroy  of 
Pih-Cbih-le. 
ho  wrote:  "It 

<inys  that  that 
mun  has  made 

himself,  and  I 
cannot  think 
what  ho  can 
bo    about,    or 

be  staying;   it  is,  in  fact,  most  extra- 
ordinary." 

Meantime,  the  official  Peking  Ga- 
zette was  doing  its  best  to  consohi  him, 
by  recording  from  time  to  time  tho 
amHiing  victories  of  tlie  imperial  forces. 
The  '■  obstropcrons  fellowH  without 
qnenesi"  who  were  constantly  "  rtlreat- 
ing  touard  Peking"  were  being 
slaughtered  by  tliousands;  chiefs  in 
red  caps  and  yethiw  jackets  were  hourly 
converted  into  a  fine  quality  of  mince- 
meat; and  the  abundanco  of  spoils  and 
trophies  was  fatiguing  to  contemplate. 
The  imperiid  genemlissimo,  too.  en- 
tertained the  numerous  Tea<ler«  of  the 
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Oaiette  with  liis  "  Jepils  of  dcrriiig  do."  of   tents   and   jingnllfl,    fitandarda   and 

Yeslerilay,  lia  liuil  just  taken  a  long  liae.  lantenia,  that  fi'll   into   liia  hands  was 

cf  st^ickudfs,  and  to-day  he  had  been  refreshing  to  tlie  hopes   of  the  loyaL 

throwinp    stink-pots    into   their   cnmp  Hut  still  the  rebels  "retreated  toward 

with  suffocating  effect ;   noit,  he  had  Peking,"    and    the   Celostinl    Younger 

drowned    »rime   thousands  of  hair-pin-  Brother  put  forth  victorious  and  impoa- 

tied  riff-raff  in  canals;  and  the  store  iiig proolamations. 


So  now  the  bo^  Phuh  oaa  have  anew     He    entertains  the  Heavenly   Powers 

red   string  to  his  tail  everyday;  and      ' — "-     '-    — *''■    ■■''— 

somebody's  mother  la  always  ready  to 
die,  in  case  ho  should  conceive  a  long- 
ing for  a  white  jacket-  The  Elegant 
and  Perfect  cnn  nave  a  Fores t-of- Pen- 
cits  Society  of  his  own,  if  he  likes ;  and 
the  peacock  that  first  flourished  his  im- 
perial f'lttlier  was  hatched  in  Paradise. 


nally,  corresponds  with 
Celestial  Elder  Brother,  Jesus  Christ," 
patronizes  American  missionaries,  and 
snuha  other  foreigners,  of  whateTer 
nation  or  profession. 

I  think  I  should  not  laugH  at  Tni- 
Pii>g-Wang.  But,  after  all,  he  does  not 
wear  a  tail. 
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"And, prey,  how  vai  Ihe  dcvildreati 
O,  he  wm  ID  hi*  SundavK  bal— 
His  coBt  wn*  blark  apd  hi*  breechm  M 
With  •  taols  behind  where  hii  tail  cua« 


MONG     the 

thoUghtlsBH 

opprobrium 
aod      ridicule 

tached  to  ob- 
jects   deserv- 

r^spectful 
conKi  deration, 
(here  arc  few  more  marked  than  thn 
fl:<t-raiit  imustice  which  hna  so  long  and 
gcnrrally  been  done  to  the  unfortunate 
mi-mlHT  which  forma  the  subject  of 
this  article. 

Even  now,  an  the  eves  of  fiiir  read- 
ers alight  on  tho  litis  which  heada  tbe»e 
page?,  the  vulgar  word  repels  them, 
mid  they  turn  on  for  the  story,  or  for 
thp  R.^ssip  about  the  "  World  of  New 
Yi'rk."  and  may  they  find  both  as  good 
an  lliey  are  wont  to  lie  in  Putnam.  And 
in.iny  of  our  less  gentle  readers,  who 
];iy  I'liiim  to  what  half-brpd  poopln  call 
"eul-li-VB-tion"  and  "refinement,"  will 
civi'  n  mnderato  snitF  of  contem[jt,  and 
ivoii'Iir  that  such  a  topic  should  be 
tliiiiiglit  presentable  in  a  mngaEine 
nliL<'h  aims  at  literary  cicetlenco  and 
solid  instruction. 


ing  the  wayward  humor  of  "  Hntise- 
hold  Words,"  and  disguising,  under  a 
meaninglosB  or  whimsical  title,  an  essay 
on  some  quite  unexpected  subject. 
Our  caption  is  an  honest  one,  and  so  is 
our  intention.  We  mean  to  do  a  litlle 
justice  where  justice  is  needed,  to 
break  a  pen,  like  true  cavalier,  for  the 
weaker  eide,  and  run  a  tilt  with  its  steel 
point,  for  the  despised  and  oppressed, 
against  all  comers. 

There  are  other  members  which,  like 
tails,  are  not  conferred  on  the  human 
animal,  the  frog,  or  the  oyster,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  for  that  reason,  tlicse 
conceited  and  complucent  beings  have 
treated  with  contempt  and  vilified  on 
every  opportunity. 

Hums  and  hutifs  are  such  example! 
of  our  injustice.  Though  no  niiire  dig- 
nified aj)pendagn  to  the  head  can  he 
imagined ;  though  the  sculptor  of  old 
recognised  itii  nobility,  hy  affixing  it  to 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon-;  thougl) 
the  medals  of  Alexander  of  Mucedon, 
in  some  instances,  show  it  consi>lcu<ina 
on  bis  temples;  and  though  Michael 
Angrlo  carved  it  on  the  marble 
brow  of  the  Lawgiver  of  Israel  ;  Btill 
the  horn  is,  by  the  modem  mob  of  small 
writers  and  jokers,  made  a  badge  of 
disgrace,  and  exalted  by  all  caricnl  urisls 
as  an  appropriate  sign  on  the  unrighte- 
ous head  of  the  devil.     Hoofs,  olio,  an 


appropriated  as  the  especial  property 
of  the  Buuie  anful  and  detestable  per- 
Honnge,  tu  be  by  hiro  worn,  and  con- 
ffrreduadipliitnason  n^oatesia  bis  in- 
fernal euHdemy  of  the  olook  arts ;  while, 
to  make  liia  portraiture  complete,  a  tail 
id  addrd ;  and  the^e  inaignin,  attuched 
to  the  iina);e  of  a  man  of  dark  oom- 
pleiioii,  enable  ever;  child  and  old  wo- 
man to  n-cogiiize  the  Yeiitabte  effigies 
of  the  Evil  One 

For  hoofii  and  homs  wa  are  not  non 
to  plead.  On  some  future  day  their 
n'scue  from  opptolirium  may  be  under- 
taken ;  but  tlin  tail  ulime  is  a  subject  not 
to  be  exhausted  within  our  allotted 
epace.  It  is  a  member  of  universal,  or 
umost  universal,  occurrence,  in  one 
form  or  another,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  animated  existence.  If  we 
leave  out  the  lower  fitmilies  of  living 
forms  embraced  in  the  radiated  and 
molluscan  types,  and  aUo  the  insects 
(for  the  threadlike  appendages,  re- 
sembling pine  lenvcs,  which  some  of 
these  have,  are  not  true  tuila),  we  find 
this  protean  member  playing  a  most 
active  and  conspicuous  part  in  almost 
every  animal,  be  it  mammalian,  Urd, 
fish,  or  reptile.  Not  merely  cuu.ipiou- 
oiM,  it  is  often  ornamental ;  not  merely 
ornamental,  it  is  often  highly  useful; 
not  merely  useful,  it  is  often  a  feature 
nf  necessity  and  qdte  indispensable. 
It  has  great  pliysiognomical  expreasion, 
and  seems  to  have  been  considered  an 
essential  feature  of  the  animal  frame  ; 
for.  in  muliitudea  of  instances,  wo  find 
it  preserved  in  animals,  to  which,  as  far 
as  we  Clin  discern,  it  is  neither  oma- 
menlal  nor  useful ;  as  in  the  tortoise 
and  pig,  fr)rexanip!e.''.    Even  ourortho- 
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or  endings  of  this  member;  for,  in  the 
best  and  fiurest  of  their  posterity,  lh« 
rudiments  of  a  tail  are   to  be  found  in 

the  coccygeal  vcrtebrffi,  which,  though 
undeveloped  (perhaps,  because  pnnta- 
loona  and  other  garments  were  in  pros- 
pect, end  the  member  could  not  have 
been  practically  useful  or  omamenttil- 
ly  displayed),  are  yet  unqueBli<<nnbly 
there ;  just  as,  in  {be  Bo-called  winglei-H 
birds,  the  wing-bones  exist  in  an  unde- 
veloped state.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
without  accounts  of  mea  who  possessed 
fully  developed  and  viable  luls ;  but 
count  them  apocryphal.  We  have 
been  told  hy  an  excellent  ditch -digger 
in  our  employment,  that,  in  an  ancient 
church  in  his  native  Tnnisfail.  there 
Lung,  to  this  a,iy,  siuMIrs  tnkrn  in  bat- 


tle, a  thonsand  or  two  yenrs  ago,  from 
rivalry  of  tho  invading  Danes  ;  and 
that  the  legend,  that  these  heathen  wnr- 
riiirs  were  tailed,  is  confirmed  by  holes 
in  the  hinder  part  of  tho  saddles,  which 
were  undoubtedly  for  on  nnnlogons  use 
with  the  perforation  in  the   iietbor  gar- 


d"x  nneestotn.  Aflnm  and  Eve.  may  be 

presumed  to  have  borne  the  beginnings      menta    of   the     Fienil.    ap     told      by 
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Southey  in  nur  moHo.  Some  travplers 
huvo  iilso  lirouglit  II*  Bcounta  of  tailed 
negrops  in  ea»tprii  Afrira;  but  the 
wniirpra  are  nut  pniduewd  at  the  Jardin 
(Ips  E'Iniiti-s  or  btfure  the  Britiiih  As»o- 

Somp  form  of  toil  has  eiiatpd  throU|^h 
nil  till'  ng>>s  wilh  which  gpuloeio- 
iil  iiiv<->tigiitiun  has  made  us  acquaint- 
fd.  Tlie  ancient  trilubites  bad  oft«n 
ciiiidiil  it|>im'a  and  imiiitpd  appeDdag«s, 
as  liiivu  the  modem  liinuli,  which  are 
ninniig  thi'ir  iiParest  analueliea.  The 
"old-l'a.-hiuned  fi:*hps"  of  tbn  auhcar- 
liniiifprous  rucka  had  toib,  an  well  as 
tlK'ir  miidpm  representativpi,  tbimgh 
uf  a  somewhat  peculiar  type,  the  ver- 
ti-'bral  column  being  prulongod  into  the 
u|i[>cr  lobe  of  the  t^l,  whidi  was  long- 
pi-  iliitn  the  lower.  This  "heterucer- 
cid"  form  was  tlio  provuiliiig  style  va 
wliich  tuila  wpre  worn  until  after  the 
pi'Hod  of  the  Uulite,  that  "  misty-mid- 
ri'f*ii>n"  of  the  gpolof^cal  Dark  AgPs; 
after  which,  taila  of  tlio  *■  homocpTual," 


Thua  we  »eo  that  a  peculiar  fonn  of 
tliJK  member  bocomes  a  *'  characteristio 
uf  i^pological  titnp,"  and  has  a  eignifi- 
cmusi  not  unworthy  of  the  attenCiun 
bi'-towpd  on  it  by  AgaB»ii. 

iltit  never  mind  the  scipntific  value 
of  ihp  tail,  or  its  practical  usp,  for  the 
pfspiit.  We  regard  first,  out  of  de- 
t>TPiien  to  the  ladies,  its  capacity  and 
pliiirni'tiT  for  ornament  and  phyfiog- 
ni'inieid  PsprPusion.  Take,  n?  the  PI- 
ample   most   familiar,    the   tail  of  the 


from  that  contempt  which  baa  fallen  on 
most  of  ita  family.  From  the  remotest 
antiquity  it  has  been  buroe  as  a  stand- 
ard before  armies,  and,  alike,  from  the 
turban  of  the  sheik  of  the  desert,  or 
the  hplmet  of  the  cuirassier  of  Napole- 
on, has  "braved,  a  thousand  yearii,  the 
battle  and  the  breeze."  The  tail  of  the 
ostrich  has  been  no  more  univer>ial 
ornament  for  the  head  of  the  fair,  than 
the  toil  of  the  horse  has  been  for  the 
head  of  the  brave.  In  this  capacity,  it 
has  6nuiited  from  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  to  tlie  minarets  of  Moscow  ;  and, 
at  this  day,  dangles  beside  the  beards 
and  moustaches  of  tough  cavalry  sol- 
diers of  every  clime.  The  Ottoman 
soldier  hoped  for  no  higher  dignity  than 
the  pachalio  which  entitles  him  to  be 
preceded  in  cerpinunious  procession  by 
three  such  officiiil  emblems ;  and,  among 
the  trophies  which  bans  high  in  the 
Invalided  of  Parie  and  the  Arsenal  of 
Venice,  are  horse-tail  standards,  cap- 
tured in  desperate  battle  with  Turk  or 
Alcerine. 

No  dauber  of  devils  ever  yet  tacked 
the  horse's  tail  to  any  of  lus  demons, 
nor  did  any  civilized  man  yet  affix  it  to 
any  part  of  his  own  person,  save  that 
deemed  moat  honorable.  It  has  long, 
somewhat  disguised  by  artificial  cu^ 
itigs,  covered  the  head  of  the  judge  on 
the  bench,  and,  in  the  wig  of  the  chan- 
cellor, added  dignity  to  the  debates  of 
the  most  ausuat  of  sooates.  From 
these  high  calliogs,  it  has,  to  some  ex- 
ti-nt,  fallen,  when  its  materoil  forms  tbe 
covering  of  furniture,  however  costly; 
or  when,  furtively  plucked  from  its  na- 
tive spot  by  schuol-boy  fingers,  it  ia 
turned  into  the  juvenile  angler's  line; 
though  the  latter  use  we  deem  not  igno- 
ble, when  we  remember  how  hichly 
prized  was  our  horse-hnir  tackle  of  old, 
first  in  the  inventory  of  all  our  proper- 
ty, and  mourned,  when  lost  on  a  log  in 
toe  bottom  of  on  eddying  tront-streum, 
with  our  sincerest  sorrow.  Nor  is  it  to 
bo  thought  degraded,  rather  the  reverse, 
when,  bound  to  tba  nwgio  bow  of  Paga- 
nini  or  Ole  Boll,  it  draws  forth. 


The  remarkable  gmco  and  dignity 
..f  tills  form  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  the 
j>eculiar  bpnuty  of  its  mnterial,  hav« 
procured    for   it   a   partial    pzemption 


And,  drawn  by  fairy  fingers,  with  nim- 
ble needle,  through  lilken  fabrics,  it 
has  formed  embroidery  which  any  lady 
might  covet;  and,  in  short,  has  at- 
tained, in  many  ways,  to  more  honor 
than  Nts  on  the  hair  of  roost  beads. 
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lion.  Not  altogether  unlike  is  it  to 
those  of  the  buvitie  fumilj,  iiiasmuch 
as  it  is  a  bare,  tapering,  vertebral  pro- 
longation with  a  tuft  at  the  tip.  The 
tail  of  the  ox,  nhen  an  hundred  are 
nhisking  at  once  ovpr  the  backs  of  a 
dense  drove,  has  a  somewhat  pictur- 


To  apprpciate,  howeror,  its  perfec- 
tion in  it^  native  ornamental  capaoitj, 
look  at  the  horse  as  nature  made  him, 
and  gentlemen  ride  him,  and  then,  as 
jookeys  trannform  and  li very- stables 
hire  him.  AH  grace  vanished,  the  wav- 
ing line  of  beauty  destroyed,  the  docked 
and  set-up  tail  of  the  hack  is  eloquent 
of  his  degradation.  Ab  the  goatee  and 
imperial  of  the  snob  compare  with  the 
beard  of  Jupiter  or  Moses,  so  compares 
the  bob-tail  of  the  horse  driven  by  the 
snob  on  the  Avenue  to  the  waving 
switch  of  the  barb  ridden  by  Ishmael's 
descendant  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed 

Let  fancy  carry  slill  further  the  al- 
teration, and  cut  Hie  tail  off  Bucephalus 
entirely.  See  him,  snuffing  up  the  bat- 
tle afar  off,  neighing  at  the  thunder  of 
the  captains  and  the  shouting,  prancing 
and  caracoling,  bereft  of  the  streaming 
standard  which,  nhilome,  he  uplifted  so 

Eroudij  at  beat  of  drum  or  blast  of 
ugle,  his  useless  crupper  flapping  on  a 
stern  bare  and  round  as  that  of  a  Duteh 
galliot!  Though  he  be  Bucephalus, 
and  Alexander  bo  his  rider,  he  is  ridicu- 
lotu. 


lashing  the  brindled  flanks  of  the  square- 
browed  leader  of  the  herd,  rises  into 
decided  dignity.  So  Childe  Harold 
saw  him  at  the  Wl-fight  in  Seville— 


"  Berr — Ihfre— ho  tt 


la  his  (hreateninf;  It'on^ 


Look,  now,  at  another  variety  of  the 
tail— that  which  appertnins  to  the  lordly 


Hit  firat  altark,  wide  vavinj;  In 


Yet  the  tail  of  the  lion  is  a  superior 
tiling.  It  has  a  quiet  self-posse  a  eion 
and  dignity  in  its  motion,  which  make 
it  a  fit  sceptre  for  the  monarch  of  the 
desert.  Whether  trailing  in  the  sand, 
as  its  illustrious  predecessor  crouches 
in  ambush  for  the  giraffe,  or  streaming 
meteor-like  on  the  troubled  air  in  the 
deadly  bound,  it  is  ever  the  tail  of  a 
hon,  fit  companion  for  the  mane  and 
talons,  broad  front  and  powerful  muscles 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

And  how  different  in  airand  character 
ere  the  tails  of  the  less  noble  feline 
races  !  Regard  those  of  the  leopard  or 
tiger,  those  long,  cylindrical,  snaky 
T<^ls  of  fur,  pliant,  twisting,  coiling;  so 
fitly  associated  with  half  mild,  half  fe- 
rocious cast  of  features,  and  peering, 
diagonal  eves ;  equally  with  these  evinc- 
ing ti>  the  physiognomist  a  Datura 
formed  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils,  and  expressing  cruelty,  foppish- 
ness, voluptuousness,  and  insincenty 

In  the  most  familiar  of  the  feline  races, 
we  can  observe  the  expression  of  tha 
tail  to  change  as  its  owner  outgrows  ita 
early  innocence,  and  develops  i^  Ireaoh- 
erons,  cattish  nature.  Notice  the  tail  of 
the  nnraling  kitten,  before  the  gon  vt 
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mice  hdB  reddened  its  inoipieot  wfaUk- 
erx.  There  i»  no  deceit  nur  malice  In 
it,  it  is  cnrried  about  hoiiOHtly.  bolt-up- 
tiglit,  rigid  ur  uaoiUating  in  a.  parox- 
ysta  i>f  fiin.  As  tbe  kitten  becomeg  b 
enti  the  tail  changes,  it  lengtliens  and 
liiiihora,  droops  and  bends,  until,  as  the 


mature  puss  sneaks  round  the  ohicken- 
rnnp,  (ir  pr«wl»  in  the  larder,  Its  air  and 

motions  notray  all  tbe  guile  of  her  na- 

a^  oortent  or  passion  bears  sway.  Pur- 
ring in  your  Inn.  puss  waves  oiquetlisb- 
!y  her  tail,  or  droops  it  in  dniwsy  satis- 
fiction.     But  the  same  tail,   when  its 

Iiniprii'tor  is  cornered  by  your  terrier. 
iiTotnes  a  thiek  club  on  which  each 
pnrtirulnr  bnir  dolh  stand  on  end,  as  if 
eWtrified  with  anger. 

In  significance  of  feeling,  howcrnr, 
nil  mils  yield  tn  that  of  the  dog.  End- 
lei's  in  its  variety — from  the  sweeping 
Iniin  nf  the  Newfoundlander  to  tbe 
li'ni;.  nuked  whip  of  tho  greyhound,  or 
tlic  Btiff  wisp  of  tho  terrier — its  express- 


«  curves  and  motions  ever  barmonice 
ith  its  owner's  feelings,  and  go  through 


a  whole  gamut  of  higher  and  lower  pitch 
of  spirits,  from  the  brisk,  animated  flour- 
ish of  the  setter,  as  the  gun  is  taken 
B-field,  to  the  miserable  droop  or  re- 
versed curve  of  the  beaten  hound.  Bnt 
our  readers  in  every  country  locality 
will  find  living  illustrations  worthy  of 
study,  in  every  street,  and  will  discover 
hardly  any  two  canine  extremities  alike, 
or  any  one  which  presents  the  same  char- 
acter and  expression  For  five  miuutea 
together. 

Among  the  families  of  birds,  every 
child  will  select  the  peacock  as  the  glo- 
rified cxamplar  of  ornamental  tail.  No- 
thing, certainly,  can  be  more  splendid 
then  this  gorgeous  circle  of  green  and 
gold ;  but  it  is  not  really  what  it  is 
called,  but  a  tmin  of  long  feathers  grow- 
iug  from  the  track,  tbe  real  tail  being 
beDenth,  and  serving  only  as  a  support 
to  this  overBhadowmg  splendor.  The 
kindred  tribes  of  nheasants  and  tur- 
keys, however,  display  a  similar,  though 
plainer,  show,  which  is  made  of  the 
true  tail -feathers.  The  bird  of  para- 
dise, the  widow -finch,  the  domestio 
cock,  and  many  other  examples  may 
he  readily  culled  to  mind,  showing  how 
far  both  the  grace  of  form  and  beautj 
of  plumage  of  birds  are  dependent  on 
this  part  of  their  organization. 

Enough  of  tails  in  their  ornamental 
and  expressive  aspect ;  let  us  turn  to 
their  practical   use.   and   look    at   the 

fart  they  play  in  the  animal  economy, 
rt  this,  Home  caution  is  necessary,  lest 
we  adopt  some  of  tbn  romantic  fictions 
which  have  found  their  way  into  grave 
treatises  of  natural  history ;  some  of 
which  may  have  so  much  of  color  of 
truth  as  to  make  the'  separation  of  foot 
and  falsehood  as  difficult  as  was  the 
task  of  Niebuhr,  in  deciding  on  the 
credibility  of  early  Roman  history. 

We  may,  in  the  exercise  of  this  dis* 
crimination,  nyect  the  story,  how  the 
fox  makes  of  Ins  tail  on  angling-rod  and 
line,  though  it  be  told  circumstantially, 
and  on  the  authority  of  a  bishop — the 
learned  Pontoppidan,  of  Norway.  He 
narrates  how  Beynard  places  himself  on 
a  stone,  at  the  water's  edge,  on  a  fiord, 
and  drops  his  bushy  tail  in  the  shallow  . 
brine.  To  it  are  attracted  the  crabs 
which  prowl  among  the  pebbles  and 
sea-weed,  and,  as  they  fasten  their 
claws  in  its  hair,  the  cunning  animal, 
by  a  sudden  reversal  of  his  position, 
casts  tliem  <iut  u|ion  dry  land,  and 
makes  of  them  a  ciipilal  breakfast. 


Auothcr  narrative,  which  originated 
with  Dumpier,  aud  has  the  sanction  of 
many  repelitions,  we  may  brand  aa  un- 
trustworthy, wliile  we  tell  it  for  its  ei- 
cellence  as  an  invention  :  When  cer- 
tain monkeys  of  South  America  come, 
in  their  woodland  migratioiiB,  to  a  river 
too  wide  to  be  taken  at  a  leap,  they 
aeek  a  point  where  two  (nil  trees  stand 
on  the  opposite  banks.  Round  the  over- 
hanginf'  bough  of  one,  the  stoutest  mon- 
key coils  his  tail,  and  thereby  pendant, 
head  downward,  grasps  in  his  paws  the 
tail  of  monkey  number  two.     The  lat- 


ter does  the  aame  by  number  three,  and 
so  on,  until  a  pendant  chain  of  two  or 
three  dozen  is  formed,  when  thpy  be- 
gin to  swing  in  longer  and  longer 
sweeps,  until  tlie  final  monkey  can 
catch,  when  at  the  end  of  his  arc  of  mo- 
tion, a  projecting  limb  of  the  opposite 
tree.  Then  he  climbs  up  until  he  has  a 
gi.iod  point  d'appai,  and  monkey  num- 
ber one.  letting  go  his  bold  on  the  op- 
posite tree,  the  chain  swings  aorosB, 
and  all  scramble  up  each  other  in  re- 
Tersed  order,  and  go  on  their  way  mer- 


We  qoote,  but  to  condemn  as  iiibles. 
the  accounts  current  in  our  youth  of 
the  hoop'Snnke,  that  dreaded  reptile 
which  was  said  to  have  a  sting  at  its  ps- 
tremity,  which  it  was  wont  to  tnko  in 
its  month,  thus  assuming  the  form  of 


the  olden  symbol  of  eternity,  and  then 
to  roll,  wheel-like,  with  great  apeed,  in 
pursuit  of  the  hapless  traveler,  until, 
just  aa  he  was  overtaken,  it  would 
i^traighlen  itself  with  a  sudden  spring, 
and  pierce  him  with  the  deedlj-  point.  . 
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Th«  onlj  known  method  of  ewape  was  cnrilragainat  depradatano.  B^  •  muiw 
in  Ukiiig  refug«  twhind  a  tTM>,  which  ofmpioiwga  likti  that  of  ihn  8oi>tchiMn 
the  wrpi'nt  would  vomrtiines.  in  ita  before- mpntiooed,  be  detected  the  rata 
blind  furv.  tntisfii — the  lesult  being  lowering  tbeir  t^le  ahemali-lv  into  the 
:„...;..i.i„  .k.  .1....U  i„.>.  -,  .L.  . —  gj^^  ^^  drawing  tbeu  up.  ooverad 
with  the  liucioo*  fluid,  whiob  each  a 
turn  offered  to  bia  friend. 

Leaving  the  akirta  of  M>le-land.  w* 
find  enoii^  oms  of  tail*  which  are  in- 
controvertible.      The  fidh's  tail  u  bia 
propeller,  bj  which  the  pike  or  the  al- 
bioore  darts  like  an  arrow  through  the 
water,  and  the  nlmon  aecenda  the  bSL 
B7    its    power    tbe    tneaobing   whda 
twowa  bu  huge   balk  of  a  hnndrad 
tone  clear  out  from  the  brine,  to  iri\  ta 
a  surge  and  ■plaib  of  foam.  viiiiUe  from 
tbe  whaler'a  deck  at  five  milea  diatanflt; 
and,  hj  ita  powerful  itrokea.  he,  wlm 
Btrock    br    the    harpoon,    daahea    off 
We   should   alao,   at   least,   niapend     through  the  bjllows,  ten  knots  an  hour, 
giving  full  credence  to  the  alorr  how      drawing  after  him  the  boats  filled  wi^ 
thi'  rut  makea  of  his  wir;  appendix,  on      hia  peraeculora,  half  drowned  in  vprar. 
s|H'('i;il  occaaions,  a  draugnt-cbain  at     The  awordfLih  attaina  bj  its   use   tbe 
t»w-liiie.    Yet  we  are  assured  that  onoe,     Telodtf   whioh    baa,    in    repeated    in- 
in  Snitland,  a  thrifty  laird,  finding  hia      atanoea,   driven  hia  blade  through  the 
at«re  of  eggs  to  diminish,  watch^  to      copper  and  thick  jplauking,    deep  into 
see  how  the  thievea  could  oarrjr  them     the  ahip'a  hold.     The  "propeller,"  aa 
awny.     He  saw  three  rats  go  together     adapted  to  our  vessels,  ia  notbing  bntn 
to   the   pile  of  eggs,  when,  one   torn-      fiiih'B  tail,  applied  (for  meobanioal  oca- 
ing  on   bis  back,  the  odiera  rolled  an     venience)  with  a  rotary  instead  of  a  re- 
egg  upon  bim,  which  he  olaaped  aafelj     ciprocatiog  motion— just  aa  a  man,  not 
to  bis  bowni,  and  bia  oompaniona,  tak-     able  easily  to  put  under  hia  railroad-eo. 
iug  bis  biil  carefully  in  tneir  mootha,      gine  a  aet  of  leca  moving  alternately, 
starteil  of!  as  a  team  drawing  a  sledn,      like  bia  own,  mo^fiea  the  plan,  and  re- 
diflappt-arrng  behind  some  barrels  which      aorta  to  the  oontTivanoe  of  an  indefinite 
were  the    outer    FortiScationa  of  their     number  of  lega  radiating  ftom  an  axle 
caxlle.  instead  of  a  bip-juint,  and,  by  rotating  it, 

Anuther  story  of  rats'  tails  ia  more  brings  them  ^wn  BDOoesaively  in  fmaH 
crrdllile.buveringon  the  verge  between  of  ewsfa  other,  bo  that  hia  maobiiM 
myth  and  sober  verity.  Thia  time  it  walka  or  runa  along  ver^  well, 
waa  a  Frenchman,  whose  oilwuted  vat-  We  hare  befiire  mentioned  the  peea- 
liar  arrangement  of  the  tails  of  the  old 
Md«aiidafaine  and  carbonifermisfisheB — 
an  amngement  perpetuated,  in  our  day, 
only  in  a  few  eiisting  instances,  .each  aa 
the  ahorka;  though  some  other*,  aaeli 
aa  the  gar  or  bonv  pike,  which  have  ft 
nearly  symmetriosl  tail  when  adolt,  have 
an  nnequal  or  "  heterooeical"  one  while 
young — an  arrangement  whieh  aeemato 
ahow  an  analogy  between  the  geneial 
pn>||reBa  of  oreated  fonna,  and  the  aa^ 
eeeaive  atagea  in  life  of  the  growing  In- 
^ridual — of  which,  whoso  woold  know 
more,  let  him  anbaoribe  to  Agaaaix'a 
new  work,  and  leant. 

Tbe  forms  of  fishes'  tails  are  adapted 

to  tbe  general  fonn  of  their  owners,  and 

accountahlv.    though  the   narrow  neA     adapted  for  tbe  attunment  of  greater 

'""'''  -  -  1^^  apced.    llie  cat-fiab,  and  oUmt 
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elu^sh  BniinniprH  have  obtuse  or 
rounded  tails.  The  snifter  fishes,  tach 
aa  the  muckerel  or  shark,  liave  the  tail 
prolonged  into  poioted  lobes,  so  thnt 
"  the  area  of  tlio  Burfaoe  of  the  tail  is  ia 
the  inTorse  ratio  of  the  distance  from  its 
axis  of  motion — the  figure  which  may' 
be  considered  best  adapted  for  great 
velocity  of  progression."  So  say  Ihe 
learned.  And  an  entirely  aiialngoUB 
feature  may  be  perceived  in  the  wings, 
which  are  the  propelling  orgiuiB  of 
birds — the  alow  and  iieavy-flying  binds, 
like  tlio  gallinaceous  tribe,  having  short 
and  rounded  wings,  while  those  of  swift 
and  long- continued  fligiit,  as  the  swal- 
lows, gulls,  and  petrela,  have  long  and 
Eointed  wings.  Kiperiments,  suggested 
y  such  observations,  seem  to  show 
that  pointed,  insteadof  broad  and  rectan- 
gular, paddles,  would  give  greater  velo- 
city to  steamboats,  were  not  their  use 
practically  inconvenient. 

The  lobster-like  Crustacea  also  make 
tbeir  tails  instruments  of  progression,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  of  retrogression, 
for  they  flap  them  violently  forward 
under  the  body,  and  dart  backward 
from  the  reaction  of  the  stroke  with  an 
arrow-like  velocity,  surprising  ti)  thone 
who,  seeing  tliese  animals  otdy  on 
land,  deem  them  sluggish  iu  their 
movemeDts. 

The  swimming  reptiles  also  make  the 
Uil  their  main  instrument  of  progresuou 
— at  least,  those  which  have  tuilj  of 
serviceable  size.  The  marine  lizards  of 
the  GalupBgos  or  Encnntadas  (those 
Tooky  isles  of  which  Melville  has  told 
oar  readers  such  a  dreamy  and  yet 
truthful  story),  when  they  swim,  fold 
their  legs  close  to  their  sides,  and  move 
by  lateral  oscillationB  of  the  tail.  So 
dMB  the  alligator— so  does  the  iguana, 
when  he  takes  the  water — so  swims  the 
make,  when  driven  from  tlie  bank,  con- 
Terting  almost  bis  whole  length  into  one 
lateraliy-moviDg  propeller.  This  tradi- 
tional enemy  of  our  race  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  little  ^rl  of  my  acquaintance 
once  remarked  of  a  gortersnake,  "  all 
toil,"  but  is  distinctly  separable  into 
head,  neck,  and  body,  also;  and  onato- 
tnists  have,  in  some  species,  detected 
even  rudimentary  legs. 

The  tail  of  the  alligator  end  that  of 
the  shark,  also,  are,  upon  suitable  ooco- 
■ions,  convertible  into  offensive  weapons 
of  no  small  power ;  and,  on  their  cap- 
tare,  it  is  advisable  to  secure  or  disable, 
u  soon  OS  passible,  this  powerful  flail. 
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which    sweeps    eTerything   before  it. 


Perhaps  it  was  of  such  instanoea  thftt 
Itlilton  had  heard,  when  he  wrote,  in  his 
hymu  on  the  Nativity,  how 

"Theolddmeon,  nnder  uronnd. 
In  clowr  limiw  bound — 
Not  half  Ml  Car  caets  bin  arcuslomed  swaf — 


r  of  hii  folded  tuL" 


Here  we  see  that  the  despised  mem- 
ber  is  not  quite  unmentionable  by  writers 
of  some  standing.  We  might  quote 
more  from  the  samo  authority,  of  '*  Ty- 
phon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine,"  or 
of  the 


or  from  an  older  poem  still — how  Beho- 
motb  "  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar"^-or 
many  another  allusion,  were  it  Dpcessai^ 
still  further  to  dignity  our  subject.  Vie 
trust,  however,  it  is  needless. 

En  passant  from  the  reptilia,  wo 
may  Bay  that  their  tails  are  not  incom- 
petent of  being  made  into  musical  in- 
Btniments,  whatever  may  be,  according 
to  the  old  adage,  the  impracticability  of 
making  such  a  use  of  the  some  member 
of  the  pig.  We  do  not,  however,  mean 
a  whistle,  but  only  a  set  of  castinets  or 
bones.  We  call  into  court,  as  a  wit- 
ness, the  rattlesnake,  and  the  fact  ia 
demonstrated.  And,  before  leaving  the 
oonsideration  of  the  tail  as  an  offeuMve 
weapon,  we  will  refer  to  the  sting  ray 
(trygon),  which  bears  a  sharp  ana  ser- 
rated spine  midway  upon  its  tail,  which 
can  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  its  incan- 
tioos  captor.      The  TinUent  weapoiw 


bnnie  by  soorpiona  and  other  inMOtai  at 
tbeir  hinder  Fitremitiea,  are  not  proper- 
ly to  be  cited  nt  illuetratioDB  of  our 
gubjHct ;  for  these  spiteful  Appendages 
are  oiily  situated  caudally — not  taila  in 
thnmsplves — and  differin);  only  in  looft- 
tioit  from  the  aimilar  and  more  deadlj 
weapuns  borne  by  venomona  serpents 
in  th(>ir  jairs,  and  bj  centipedes  on  one 
uf  their  front  pairs  of  feet. 

Birds  put  their  tails  to  more  nses  Qua 
one.  Nut  to  reour  to  their  cmamental 
capacity,  noticed  in  speakiug  of  the  pea' 
cuck  and  pheasant,  we  may  look  Mtnem 
ill  their  guiding  function,  as  rudders  to 
stocr  the  bird  in  its  rapid  flight.  That 
they  serre  this  purpose  is  undeniable  ; 
for,  if  the  reader  will  do  as  wa  did  once 
(wo  admit  that  it  was  in  boyish  miacfaief, 
and  not  in  scientific  investigalion),  and 
pull  out  a  pigeon's  tanninal  feathers,  his 
uncertain  and  staggering  flight  will  at 
once  prove  that  he  has  lost  a  control- 
ling member.  In  further  proof  of  this, 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  while  Inrda  of 
rapid  and  well-oontroUed  flight — each  as 
tho  falcons  and  swallows— haTo  tails  of 
very  useful  dimensions,  the  tribes  whicA 
make  no  use  of  their  wings  have  no  tails 
of  any  consequence.  Instanoes  of  tliia 
are  seen  in  the  pengoins,  grebes,  and 
lixins,  among  aquatio  birds,  and  the 
struthious  tribes  amoug  terrestrial  forms. 
The  ostrich,  with  its  feeble  wings,  haa 
butatuft  of  soft  plumes asBOauddamft- 
ment  ;  the  apteryx,  in  which  the  wings 
are  merely  rudimentary  and  only  de- 
tected on  close  aorutiny,  has  no  tail  at 
sll. 

In  some  birds,  the  tall  forms  a  aort 
of  third  limb  or  support,  so  that  the 
bird   i:t  practically  a  tripod.     Bo  it  is 
with   the  woodpecker,  who  holds  tight 
to  the  tree  with  his  daws,  while  his  tail- 
feathers,   bmc- 
ed  against  the 
bark  below, 
keep  him  from 
falling      baok- 

ping  down,  and 
support  bim 
most  comfort- 
ably and  con- 
venii'ntly  in  his 

If  you  examine 
his  tail-feath- 
OTS.  you  wiU 
find  them  worn 
to  sharp  points 


by  friotion ;  and  Aa  saihe  is  true  of  thoM 
of  the  ohimney- swallow,  nito  dings  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  rough  sides  ot 
liis  native  flue. 

Ammig  quadmpedsi  the  kangaroo 
■eems  to  make  use  of  his  tail  in  an  an4- 
logona  way,  aa  be  aits  ereot  and  viewa 
the  land  around  him.  More  than  tbiti 
it  has  been  reported  that  this  membSTi 
which,  with  him,  is  verystont  and  mns- 
oulor,  aids  very  mnon  in  his  flying 
leaps ;  and  that,  if  deprived  of  its 
assistance,  his  iMnnds  are  awkward 
and  much  diminished  in  length.  For 
this,  however,  we  will  not  be  answer- 
able. 


Other  qoadmpeds  find  Aeb  t>ub  ex- 
ceedingly oonreident  In  Tarioiu  ways. 
When  a  boy,  we  were  told  how  tba 
squirrel  need  his  as  a  Uanket  on  re- 
tiring for  the  night  There  is  an  an- 
thenlw  inatanoe  of  this  kind  in  the 
great  ant-eater  of  Gniana,  who  regalaf^ 
ly  oorers  himself  with  the  bushiest  of 


smaller  relative,  the  1 


makes  a  diffu^ 
ent  use  of  Ua ; 
for  it  is  long 
and  prehenailat 
and,  says  n 
aocorate  an- 
thori^,  "whaa 
about  to  a^mm, 
it  hides  tli 
mnule  in  As 
fnr  of  its  breast, 
and,  ktttnit  ita 


side,  wraps  du 
whole  tighdj 
aionnd  wito  lit 
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taiL"    A  verf  (mag  airaugement,  o 


Many  monkeys  i 


B  their  tails  ia  the 


to  them  Bs  a  fifth  prehensile  limb,  by 
whicli  they  swing  and  diuiglB  merrily 
*'  under  the  bloasotn  that  hangs  from  the 
bough."  A  better  arrangement  for  a 
fruit- picking  Buiinal  cannot  he  ima- 
mned,  and  it  is  by  a  simple  einggem- 
tion  of  this  power  that  the  very  good 
story  of  their  suspension -bridges,  al- 
ready  mentioned,  has  been  made. 

The  use  of  the  tail  as  a  fly-flap  is  too 
well  known  to  need  notice. 

We  count  for  fables  the  stories,  how 
the  beaver  makeii,  of  his  flattened  and 
Bcaly  tail,  a  slodge  whereon  to  drag  lit- 
tle hurdens.  or  a  trowel,  wherewith  to 
temper  and  plaster  the  mud'mortar  of 
hia  dams,  and  the  walls  of  his  Ltllo 
Venice.  Yet  we  tieliove  its  peculiar 
form  is  not  without  some  object,  and 
that  it,  as  well  as  the  horizontally  flat 
tened  tail  of  the  omjthorfaynchui<,  or  the 
TBTticaily  flattened  tail  of  the  musk-  rat, 
has  some  use  in  its  owner's  subaqueo  us 


[Apia. 

n  tlie  way  of  propel- 


eicursions,  either  ii 
ler  or  rudder. 

Enough  of  our  subject  for  this  time. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  great  rari- 
ety  of  forms  and  funclions,  end  might 
extend  our  list  of  illuslrutions  much 
further,  but  our  space  is  occupied. 
And  so,  without  attempting  that  grace- 
ful and  taper  puroratioa  which  might 
seem  in  keeping  with  the  eubjeot,  we 
will  just  make  a  short  end  of  it,  thua : 
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I  WENT  to  Europe  for  my  health.  I 
was  afBicted  with  cyanehe  Irachialit, 
orbronchitis,  nobody  could  tell;  and,  like 
the  handsome  young  parsons  (except 
the  handsome),  who  injure  their  lean 
white  throata  with  too  little  lawn  around 
them  on  preachingoccasions,  I  went  out 
by  Hubscription.  That  is  to  say,  my  aunt 
--bless  that  de^r  old  lady — luld  me  to 
draw  on  her  at  eight  and  out  of  sight; 
and  away  I  went. 

When  I  reached  Paris,  which  I  did  in 
rather  a  roundabout  course  of  travel,  I 
was  so  flush  that  I  thought  of  iutroduc- 
lag  anew  system  of  ambulating ;  get  up 
a  Mm  i- locomotive  with  all  the  modem  im- 
provements— port  wheels,  part  paddles, 
patent  front  and  back-action,  spring- 
bottomed,  eccen  trio-taming,  submerged- 
propelling  afi'oir — and  hiss,  whis,  and 
sputter  all  over  land  and  water  Europe, 
without  trouble  of  change.  But  alas ! 
what  with  those  agreeable  youths  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  who  taught  me  lansquenet 
— a  little  lady  of  the  Academic  of  Muaio 
who  guided  my  ineij>erienced  toes  at  Bal 
Mabille — my   first   charming  landlady, 


Madame  Josephine,  in  the  Rue  Castig- 
lione,  to  whom  I  devoted  innumerBble 
sous  in  bunches  of  daily  violets — and 
that  pretty,  short-jupon'd  syren  in 
Boivin's  glov(^-shop,  under  the  arcade, 
who  cost  me  seven  hundred  and  odd 
francs  in  the  article  of  cravats  alone— 
I  was  fain  to  tap  my  aunt's  exchequer 

rin  at  the  very  outset,  as  it  were, 
my  hygeia  of  travel.  Albeit,  I 
now  began  to  reform,  and  resolved  to 
seek  a  milder  climate,  advised  by  my 
old  French  doctor,  who  talked  polyglot 
English,  iiiid,  in  league  with  the  royal 
pharmaceutist  to  the  British  embassy, 
nearly  ruined  me  with  advice,  ot  twenty 
francs  per  looking  at  my  tongue,  and 
bottles  of  variegated  fluids  to  a  figure 
that  would  soon  havo  consigned  me  to 
the  Morgue  ;  yet  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  my  departure  from  Paris  was 
pniely  attnbotutle  tothe  police.  This 
waa  the  way  it  happened  ; 

I  was  SQoosing  quite  luxuriously  one 
morning  in  the  prettily  curtained  bed  of 
my  apartments  in  the  Kue  de  Helder, 
when  my  gar^on  gave  me  a  nudge  and 
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told  me  there  was  a  munsieur  wished  to 
see  mc.  I  declined,  in  my  sharpest  res- 
taurant French,  to  see  or  hold  speech 
with  any  monsieur  whaterer.  '^Mais 
monsieur,  il  le  faut;  it  is  an  homme 
of  the  police."  *»  What !"  I  ejaoalated. 
**  Agt'nt  de  police /'  said  Franfois,  in  a 
terrified  whisper ;  **  and  what  has  mon- 
sieur committed  himself  in  ?"  **  Blessed 
if  I  know,  but  show  him  in."  In  stepped, 
with  the  footfall  of  a  cat,  an  aocaratelj 
dressed  gentleman,  with  mutton  chop 
whiskers,  a  glossy  beaver,  and  the  most 
delicate  straw-colored  glores,  who  care- 
fully closed  the  door  upon  my  gar^on, 
and,  drawing  near  with  the  most  polite 
and  graceful  manner,  said  in  a  low,  sweet 
tone: 

**  Beliere  me,  monsieor,  that  I  feel 
dcsol6  to  disturb  your  repose  at  this  un- 
seasonable hour ;  but  I  am  commanded, 
by  M.  Le  Prefet  of  such  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  to  desire  an  intenriew  when  mon- 
sieur can  make  it  convenient.*' 

I  was  sitting  bolt  upright  by  this  time, 
and  stammered  out  wiuk  some  ill-con- 
cealed trepidation : 

*'  Comment !  Diable,  what,  pray,  does 
the  prefet  of  that  arrondissement  want 
with  me  ?  I  haven*t  fired  any  slugs  or 
bullets  at  Louis  Napoleon ;  got  up  are- 
volution,  or  corresponded  with  Louis 
Blanc ;  have  I  ?    By  jingo,  I  won't  go." 

*'  O !  mais  monsieur,  we  have  laws, 
here  in  France,  and  of  a  verity  M.  Le 
Prefet  insists,*'  and  so  forth,  etcetera. 

I  shall  be  in  Saint  Pelagic  before 
night,  I  thought,  and  then  what  will  my 
good  aunt  thmk  when  I  cease  drawing 
anv  more  little  bills.  However,  it  seem- 
ed  best  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  busi- 
ness, and  submit  without  protest ;  so,  re- 
questing the  man  in  the  straw  gloves  to 
look  over  GaUgnani,  which  he  did  arec 

f>laisir,  taking  snuff  the  while,  I  swal- 
owed  a  hasty  cup  of  chocolate,  pulled 
on  my  duds,  and  announced  myself  all 
ready. 

The  garden  regarded  me  with  mani- 
fest horror  as  I  passed  by,  and  the  Ten- 
oruble  concierge  chap  received  my  key 
as  if  it  contained  contagion  of  the  worst 
type. 

**  Where  are  we  to  go  ?*•  said  I  to 
my  elegant  conductor,  as  we  reached  the 
porte-c<»chdre. 

*'  Ah !  if  monsieur  pleases,  we  will 
mount  my  coup^,  which  is  but  a  step  off 
here,  at  the  comer  of  the  Boulcvart.'' 

Very  satisfactory  and  direct  answer 
that,  I  thought;  but,  by  George,  if  these 


French  constabulary  people  can  dnw% 
such  a  neat  turn-out  as  that  with  the 
large  bay  horae^  I  wouldn't  mind  going 
into  the  service. 

Well,  off  we  whirled,  round  by  the 
Bourse,  and  into  a  long  ouiet  street, 
where  the  ooupft  stopped,  ana  out  we  got 
It  was  at  the  private  entrance  to  a  large 
public  building,  where  a  cuirassier  of 
the  Gku'de  was  standing,  with  the  bridle 
of  his  steed  over  his  arm,  leaning  on  his 
sabre,  with  a  dispatch  sabretache  slung 
at  his  side.  I  began  to  think  that  I  was 
a  prisoner  of  state  and  my  £ate  sealed. 

The  door  swung  open,  and,  passing  up 
a  flight  of  steps,  my  conductor  preceded 
me  through  a  long  room,  where  half  a 
dozen  scriveners,  with  sharp  eyes  and 
noses,  were  seated  at  tables  with  green 
cloths,  and  a  couple  of  burly  gendarmes 
standing  at  tiie  door.  They  all  eyed 
me  with  suspicion,  but,  becoming  reck- 
less, I  said  **  bo^jour  messieurs,**  with 
excessive  politeness.  In  return  to  this 
salutation,  I  only  received  some  dis- 
jointed grunts.  From  here  I  was  taken 
to  another  and  another  room — with  the 
same  visaged  follows  writing  like  mad« 
everywhere — until  my  guide  touched  a 
bell,  where  was  inscribed  **  Bureau  du 
Prefet.** 

In  we  went  The  room  was  hand- 
somely furnished  with  soft  carpets  and 
a  cheerful  fire  in  the  place.  At  one  end 
was  a  broad  table  with  the  imperial  oy-  < 
pher  embroidered  in  gold  on  the  comers 
of  the  ample  doth,  where  was  seated  a 
round  little  man  eating  radishes— of 
which  vegetable  there  was  a  big  vasefnl 
before  him.  At  his  elbow  was  another 
smaller  table,  with  a  hump-backed  youth, 
with  the  most  fiery  fierce  eves  I  ever 
beheld  in  a  mortal's  head,  who  was  ap- 

faiently  reading  reports.  **  Now  for  it," 
thougnt ;  *'  good-by,  aunbr.**  My  con- 
ductor advanced  in  m>nt  of  me,  and  saT- 
ing  a  few  words,  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  to  toe 
individual  devouring  radishes,  he  arose 
and,  crossing  his  hands — with  a  radish 
betwixt  his  fingers — before  him,  desired 
me  blandly  to  be  seated.  He  also  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  fine  day.  I  said  h 
was  very  fine.  It  was  raining  like  % 
cataract  Turning  about  to  Humpy, 
he  whispered  something,  when  Humpy 
glided  out  of  the  room  like  an  ugly 
shade,  but,  presently  retuming,  he  re- 
marked :  **  lis  sont  la  !*' 

Now,  who  in  the  name  of  mystifioatioQ 
was  there,  or  what  they  had  to  d* 
with  me,  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  mit 
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divine ;  but  I  naturally  presumed,  a  re- 
giment of  the  line  or  a  squadron  of 
chasseurs  to  march  me  straight  to  La 
Force,  or,  perhaps,  the  Bagne  at  Brest. 
I  was  resolved,  at  first,  to  show  fight,  and 
then  jump  out  of  the  window  and  make 
a  clean  run  to  the  American  minister's, 
wrap  myself  up  in  the  American  flag, 
and  die  gloriously;  but,  upon  reflect- 
ing that  I  should  break  my  neck  or  legs, 
and  may  be  both,  and  be  caught  by  that 
cuirassier  of  the  Garde  besides,  and  re- 
flecting, too,  that  Eugene  Sue  had  wiit- 
ten  very  exciting  accounts  of  the  life  in 
the  Paris  prisons,  and  that  I  might  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Fleur  de  Marie 
or  some  villain  of  distinction,  I  held  my 
peace  and  remained  passive. 

All  this  took  place  in  less  than  a  min- 
nte,  when  the  prefet  opened  the  busi- 
ness by  saying  that  it  was  only  natural 
monsieur  should  be  a  little  inconve- 
nienced by  coming  to  see  him,  but  truly 
his  time  was  so  much  occupied  with  af- 
fairs, he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  asking 
the  pleasure  of  an  interview. 

*'  Bien  !  monsieur,"  I  ventured  to 
reply,  **  now  I  am  here,  suppose  you  tell 
me  what  you  wish  with  me." 

**  0  !  ah !  certainly,  quite  natural. 
Monsieur  Jules,  I  pray  you  to  proceed 
de  suite  with  the  interrogatories  with 
this  young  gentleman.  Pardon  ! — thou- 
sand pardons,  monsieur,"  continued 
the  prefet,  turning  to  me  again  with  his 
mouth  full  of  radishes — I  was  wishing 
they  might  choke  him — **  you  will  reply 
to  the  questions  of  my  secretary,  brief- 
ly." 

Hereupon,  M.  Humpy  Jules  rolled  his 
little  table,  which  was  on  casters,  like  a 
nine-pin  ball,  straight  out  at  my  knee- 
joints,  and,  plucking  a  pen  from  behind 
one  of  his  long,  thin  ears,  as  if  he  was  a 
porcupine  of  literary  propensities,  he 
drew  paper  before  him,  and,  darting  a 
black  mky  look  at  me  out  of  his  fierce 
eyes,  said,  "Ecoutez!" 

Listen  !  By  the  rascalities  of  Vidocq, 
I  heard  the  beat  of  the  fellow's  heart. 
Glancing  at  a  slip  of  paper  written  in 
cypher,  without  the  slightest  civility  or 
politeness,  his  chief  all  the  while  munch- 
mg  radishes,  and  snapping  his  white 
teeth,  he  began  my  examination. 

**  Eooutez !  You  made  the  trajet  from 
London  to  Hamburg,  August  seven- 
teenth. You  pursued  the  route  by 
Brussels,  up  the  Rhine  to  Switz,  when 
At  Lausanne  you  met  with  some  abra- 
sions   of   ribs," — **  Yes,    collar    bone 


smashed, too" — "thence  you  descended 
into  France  by  the  frontier  of  Bellegarde 
and  passed  on  to  Lyons.  There,  on  the 
first  of  October,  you  formed  the  ao- 
quaintance  of  Mademoiselle  Laure" — 
**0!  oui.  Monsieur  Jules,  most  re- 
spectable person" — **and  at  the  Hotel 
de  PEpee,  at  Auxerre,  you  summoned 
the  hotel -keeper  before  the  prefet  for 
extortion" — "Pardieu!  yes,  and  made 
the  Italian  renegade  smart  for  it,  too," 
I  said,  getting  interested  in  my  own 
biography ;  but  Humpy  never  paid 
the  least  attention  to  my  interruptions, 
and  went  on  like  the  toll  of  a  cracked 
bell — "  arriving  at  Paris,  you  demeured 
three  days  at  Hotel  Meurice" — **  All 
the  tailors  from  America  there,"  I  again 
broke  in — 'Uhen  changed  your  lodg- 
ings to  the  Rue  Castiglione,  and  after- 
wards to  your  present  apartment  in  Rue 
de  Holder." 

Here  M.  Jules  paused  a  second,  and, 
reaching  over  with  his  ears  to  the  pre- 
fet, without,  however,  removing  his  gaze 
from  me,  he  whispered  a  few  words. 
Whereupon  the  prefet  glanced  over  the 
paper,  smiled,  bit  a  radish,  said,  **  Oui, 
certainement,"  when  Humpy  resumed : 

**  The  mode  of  life  that  monsieur  has 
passed  in  Paris  has  been  say.  His 
medical  attendant  recommends  light  di- 
version. Monsieur  frequents  the  opera, 
the  clubs,  and  dances  the  can-can  at 
Ranelach.  Last  Tuesday  week  mon- 
sieur attended  mademoiselle" — **  Most 
respectable  young  person,"  I  again 
jerked  in,  fearful  lest  the  entire  exam- 
ination, after  my  incarceration,  would 
meet  the  eyes  of  my  aunt  in  the  Ame- 
rican journals — *'  attended  mademoi- 
selle to  Versailles  to  see  the  grand  wa- 
ters play,  from  where  he  returned  in 
the  evening  and  supped  at  the  Maison 
Dor6e.  On  Wednesday" — but  it  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  all  this  sharp 
secretary  told  me  of  my  life,  habits,  and 
associations,  until  I  fairly  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  was  the  Diable  Boitdux 
himself,  and  I  looked  under  the  table  to 
see  if  he  was  not  fitted  with  hoofs  in- 
stead of  varnished  boots.  Coming  at 
last,  however,  to  a  full  stop,  and  glarine 
at  me  ferociously,  while  the  points  of 
his  ears  inclined  towards  me  like  a  pair 
of  horns,  he  said  : 

**  Attendez !  Monsieur  Henri  Augoste 
Veese  !" 

I  gave  a  start ;  for  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  heard  my  middle  name  since  I 
learned  to  talk,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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caught  up  a  steel  pen  for  aggrewdre 
purposes,  in  readiness  to  pick  M. 
Humpy's  sharp  eyes  out  of  bis  head. 
He  was  not  in  any  way  disconcerted, 
however,  by  this  demonstration,  and 
men>Iy  waved  me  to  be  seated  again  by 
a  gentle  morement  of  his  finger. 

'*  M.  Henri  Auguste  Veese,  yon  will 
devote  exact  attention  to  what  follows, 
and  reply  to  the  foot  of  the  letter.*' 

**  Be  entirely  exact,  monsieur,**  mur- 
mured likewise  the  chief,  as  he  snapped 
another  brittle  vegetable  between  his 
incisors,  and  looked  towards  me  with 
considerable  interest. 

**0n  Sunday  last  you  dined  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais.*'  I  nodded.  **  Monday, 
you  gave  a  breakfast  to  some  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  the  Passage  Choiseul,  and 
assisted  at  the  coulisse  of  the  Varieties 
Theatre  in  the  evening.*'  Nod.  **  Tues- 
day, monsieur  dined  by  himself  at  Va- 
ry's of  the  Palais  Royal.**  Bothwuted 
for  my  answer.  ♦*  Do  you  comprehend  ?** 
I  was  getting  out  of  patience  now,  and 
said  recklessly,  **  I  don*t  know  whether 
I  did  or  not  I  go  partant,  everywhere, 
sometimes  in  this  quarter,  and  some- 
times on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.'* 

"  But,  monsieur,  your  attention  one 
moment.  You  had  potage  Julienne, 
saumon  k  la  crSme,  bottle  of  Baume,  et 
cetera,  voila !  your  addition.  Tuesday, 
December  sixteenth,  sum  total,  thirteen 
francs,  twenty-five  centimes,'*  present- 
ing the  very  note  I  had  received  fipom 
the  dame  de  comptoir  at  V^ry*s. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  my 
persecutor  continued  :  **  Perhaps  Mon- 
sieur Veese  will  have  the  goodness  to 
recollect  that  he  hung  his  hat  on  a  hook 
by  the  window,  and  a  gentleman  with 
two  ladies  removed  the  hat  for  the 
ladies*  shawls,  and  monsieur  had  some 
words  with  the  gentleman,  and  ex* 
changed  cards  !** 

'*  O !  yes,  quite  true,  now  I  remem- 
ber, that  gentleman  was  the  Count  de 
Noyeau,  and  he  promised  to  send  his 
friend — some  other  count — to  me  the 
next  morning,  but  he  didn*t  come ;  to  I 
thought—" 

*' Precis^ment !"  said  the  prefSst,  bit- 
ing a  radish  and  smiling,  thoagh  his 
secretary  never  relaxed  a  line  of  his 
weazen  face,  but,  pen-in-hand,  looked 
black  ink  at  me.  **  Prdcisement !  Mon« 
sieur  Henri ;  but  can  you  recogniie  that 
M.  le  Count  de  Noyeau  and  those  ladies 
were  you  to  see  them  under  a  diiforent 
aspect  and  toilette  ?*' 


**  Assuredly,  monsieur,  I  rarely  for- 
get a  face ;  l>esides,  this  was  so  recent 
an  occnrrence  that  I  shall  hardly  fail. 
But,  prefet,**  I  said,  becoming  decided- 
ly reckless  and  familiar,  **  understand 
that  I  decline  to  betray  any  gentleman 
for  exchanging  cards  with  me ;  it  would 
be  mftchant,  you  know;  not  if  you  take 
me  to  the  Place  de  Grdve.*' 

**  Bah  !  men  garden  !  You  betray  no 
gentleman ;  be  tranquil.**  He  rang  a 
bell  on  his  table,  and  immediately  a 
green  baixe  door  opened  noiselessly  and 
an  aiguletted  gendarme  appeared. 

**  A  vos  ordres,**  said  that  fnnctionary. 

'*  Desire  those  individuals  to  pre- 
sent themselves.'*  Then,  turning  to 
me,  the  prefet  said :  **  Retire,  if  you 
please,  behind  that  screen  by  the  win- 
dow.** 

In  a  few  seconds,  I  beheld,  from  my 
point  of  observation,  a  man  and  two 
remales  enter  the  bureau,  and  seat  them- 
selves on  a  sofa.  Instantly  I  recognised 
my  adversary,  the  count,  together  with 
the  pretty  dames  I  had  encountered  at 
the  restaurant,  though,  instead  of  the 
elegant  soignft  toilettes  they  wore  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  rare  combination  of 
breloques  attached  to  the  time-keeper 
of  their  attendant,  they  were  quite 
shabby  and  chiffbn^s  in  common  stuffs, 
and  the  count  looked  seedy  in  soiled 
boots  and  a  dirty  cap. 

The  prefet  snapped  up  the  last  of  the 
radishes,  and,  wnile  his  face  changed 
from  its  habitual  smile,  to  a  cold,  stem, 
searching  expression,  he  said,  in  a 
harsh,  precise  tone  :  **  Monsieur  and 
mesdames,  you  have  caused  me  infinite 
trouble,  but  peste!  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  taking  some  little  care  of 
you  for  the  future." 

** Comment?**  exclaimed  the  count, 
with  an  air  of  extreme  and  virtuous  in- 
dignation. *'  Does  M.  Le  Prefet  pre- 
sume to  suspect  for  a  moment*'— 
"  Men  Dieu  !**  **  Quel  horreur  I**  ut- 
tered both  the  ladies  in  a  breath. 

*•  Bah  !'*  sneered  the  prefet.  *'  Mon- 
sieur Henri,  approach  you.**  I,  aooord- 
ingl^t  issued  from  my  retreat.  *'I>o 
you  recogpiixe  these  individuals?" 
**Oui,  monsieur,  this  is  the  Count  de 
Noyeau,  and  those  are  the  dames 
whom  I  met  at  V6ry*s.** 

**  Quel  mensonge  !"  screamed  those 
nymphs,  **  what  a  liar  of  a  young  man ; 
c*est  ridicule !  it  is  astonishinsr.  H 
m*emb4te.**  As  for  the  count,  he  looked 
at  me  savagely,  and  merely  muttered 
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betwixt  his  set  teeth,  *'  Take  care !  mj 
little  cat." 

**  It  is  enough.*'  s€ud  the  prefetf  with  a 
sardouic  grin,  '*the  Count  de  Noyeau 
and  mesdames  the  countesses  will  re- 
tire." 

After  they  had  gone,  the  prefet,  re- 
suming his  pleasant  smile,  and  crossing 
his  fat  hands,  and  making  the  most  pol- 
ished bow  imaginable,  turned  to  me  and 
said,  **  Adieu,  monsieur !  adieu !  remer- 
cie  bien." 

Now,  in  all  this  interview,  I  was  so 
strangely  bewildered,  at  first  by  the 
fearful  dread  lest  I  should  be  taken  to 

Srison  for  life,  and  then  at  the  won- 
erful  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
police,  of  the  minutiae  of  my  biograph- 
ical existence,  that  I  presumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  nnale  would  be 
another  gendarme  to  pop  in  and  lug 
me  off  after  the  count ;  so  I  waited  ex- 
pectantly for  the  inyrmidons  of  the 
police  with  hand-cum  and  a  pair  of 
Bcissors  to  cut  my  hair,  and  otherwise 
array  me  for  the  public  works. 

^*  Adieu !  Monsieur  Veese,  tr5s 
oblige,"  again  remarked  the  prefet,  as 
he  looked  at  his  watch  and  glanced  at 
me  with  some  surprise. 

**  Very  well,  monsieur,"  I  replied, 
**  quite  at  your  disposition ;  where  am 
I  to  go?" 

*'  Chez  vous,  monsieur,  or  anywhere 
you  please." 

•*  Home  !"  I  shouted ;  "  then  I  pray 
you  tell  me  what,  iu  the  name  of  a 
thousand  thunders,  you  brought  me  here 
for?" 

The  potential  prefet  laughed  outright, 
and  even  Humpy  smiled,  when  the 
former  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said :  **  Ah !  truly  you  are  in  igno- 
rance. Ah  !  oui !  Well,  then,  my  boy, 
you  will  understand  that,  for  many 
months,  there  have  been  serious  robber- 
ies of  silver  plate  at  various  cafes  in  the 
city,  which  were  effected  in  a  skill- 
ful manner,  by  replacing  the  good  by 
spurious  metal.  Eh !  bien  !  in  con- 
sequence, wo  placed  agents  at  all  the 
elegant  restaurants  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  and  one  day  we  found  that,  from 
a  range  of  tables  at  Vdry's,  a  similar 
loss  bad  been  sustained.  We  knew 
pretty  well  the  habitues  of  that  estab- 
lishment, with  some  few  exceptions," 
here  he  smiled  ;  **but  the  forks,  spoons, 
etcetera,  were  missing  from  tables  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  several  suspicious  in- 
dividuals had  dined.     So  you  see,  mon- 


sieur, we  made  some  little  ioqmriea 
about  you — all  very  simple — the  waiter 
overheard  the  little  conversation  regard- 
ing the  hat — ^your  addition  of  dinner 
was  found  on  the  table — ^your  pass- 
port— ^your  banker — reports  from  Lyons 
and  Auxerre — some  slight  surveillance 
in  Paris,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
told  us  all"— here  the  amiable  prefet 
smiled  again — **  and  of  course  it  was 
clear  you  were  not  a  person  capable  of 
doing  wrong.  So  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  individuals  whose  acquaint- 
ance you  have  made ;  they  are  personi 
very  well  known  to  the  police,  but  un- 
fortunately we  had  no  one,  oot  even  the 
waiters  at  Yery's,  who  could  identify 
them  on  the  day  named.  But,  happily," 
concluded  the  prefet,  as  he  again  con- 
sulted his  watch,  **  you  have  accom- 
plished the  justice  andvoild !  monsieur, 
c'est  tout." 

"  Monsieur  Le  Prefet  of  whatever 
your  aiTondissement  may  be,  and  you, 
M.  Jules,"  said  I,  seizing  my  hat  with 
a  heart  relieved  of  sorrow,  *'  you  have 
ruined  my  appetite  for  breakfast ;  but  I 
won*t  stay  any  longer  in  a  ville  where 
everybody  can  tell,  a  fortnight  after 
breakfast,  what  I  am  going  to  have 
for  dinner;  so  I  shall  leave  Paris  by 
express  train  to-night." 

"  Soyez  tranquillo,  my  infant,"  return- 
ed the  prefet,  laugliin^,  **  perhaps  a 
change  of  air  will  be  of  infinite  service, 
but,  mon  dieu!  what  will  mademoiselle—" 

I  heard  no  more,  but,  dashing  through 
the  door,  and  out  through  the  scriveners' 
saloons,  passing  the  gendarmes  and 
the  cuirassier  of  the  Garde,  I  trotted 
home,  ordered  Franfois  to  pack  me  up, 
and,  only  making  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
Place  Saint  George  to  sign  my  name  to 
a  little  document  addressed  to  my 
aunt,  I  went  rolling  away  from  Paris. 

I  had,  of  course,  given  up  my  rather 
extravagant  notions  of  constructing  a 
private  steam -boat  and  locomotive  affair 
for  my  own  special  accommodation, 
for  one  of  the  precise  stipendiaries  at 
my  banker*s  hinted  to  me  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  some  little  econo- 
mies, and,  therefore,  I  began  my  new 
system  of  reform.  To  carry  out  this 
principle,  I  floated  gayly  down  the 
Saone  in  a  miraculously  small  boat, 
only  had  burgundy  thrice  a  day  and 
champagne  twice  at  night;  for  I 
was  in  the  wine  districts,  and  the  last 
advice  the  doctor  gave  me,  for  the  last 
twenty  francs  I  gave  him,  was  to  try 
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the  grape  treatment,  so  I  followed  that 
advice  scrupulou^ily.  From  Lyons,  I 
again  rushed  away  to  Geneva,  where  I 
heard  the  great  refi>rmer,M.  D'Aabign^, 
preach — all  to  strengthen  my  own  re- 
form— the  gist  of  which  I  communicat- 
ed to  my  aunt ;  played  billiards  with 
a  charming  fellow  in  fawn-colored 
gloves — who,  I  regretted  to  learn  after- 
wards, was  a  bag-man  commis.  for  the 
sale  of  mill-stones — at  a  trifling  sacri- 
fice of  half  a  rouleau  of  louis  ;  then  I 
wandered  over  lakes,  and  clambered  up 
mountains — ever  so  many  (donkeys  ana 
snow-shoes  included)  of  both — when, 
getting  a  little  blas€  with  Switz  in  mid- 
winter, I  implored  a  delightful  Britisher 
— Lord  Frank  Bruton,  by  card  and  peer- 
age epithet— to  take  a  place  with  me  in  a 
return  veturino  over  Mount  Saint  Ber- 
nard into  Lombardy.  He  did  take  the 
place — conversed  agreeably  about  his 
estates  down  in  Sussex,  and  planned  a 
little  party  to  meet  me  there  the  follow- 
ing summer.  But,  in  the  mean  while, 
one  afternoon  he  got  out  for  a  **  regular 
tramp,  you  see,"  near  the  Devil's 
Bridge — so  as  to  get  a  better  view 
of  that  torrent  —  and,  so  help  me 
several  strong  men,  that  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  his  lordship,  together  with  a 
greasy  billet  de  banque  fi>r  five  hundred 
francs,  which  he  aristocratically  be- 
guiled me  of  until  he  could  get  his 
'•  confounded  heavy  drafts  cashed  by 
those  rnscally  banking  fellows  at 
Milan  or  Genoa." 

I  rested  all  night  at  the  hostelry  on  top 
of  Bernard,  and  even  induced  an  amia- 
ble old  monk  to  send  a  big  old  dog,  with 
a  bottle  of  kirsch  strapped  round  his 
neck,  in  pursuit  of  his  lost  lordship; 
but  the  search  proved  fruitless.  Theneit 
morning,  however,  I  learned  from  some 
travelers,  that  a  person  answering  to  the 
description  of  my  friend  had  been  seen 
takin^r  his  breakfast  at  Aldemach,  and 
had  hired  a  conveyance  to  take  him 
down  to  the  lake.  This  information 
relieved  my  anxiety  on  account  of  his 
lordship's  health  and  safety,  and  so  I 
continued  my  journey  alone. 

At  I^af(o  Maggiore  I  fell  in  with  some 
capital  fellows — officers  of  the  Sardini- 
an army.  They  seemed  to  be  stationed 
there  solely  to  intercept  and  make  love 
to  French  femmes  de  chambres  and  rich 
old  maids  ;  all  of  them  had  been  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Novara;  they  fought 
duels  with  broadswords  every  Sunday 
morning  ;  wore  crimson  cocks* -feathers 


in  their  brigand-looking  bonnets;  and 
drank  hot  rum-punch  out  of  little  tum- 
blers. O!  corpo  di  Bacco!  How* 
belt,  they  were  gentlemen,  and  never 
borrowed  anything — ^probably  because 
they  thought  I  had  nothing  to  lend— > 
and  so  I  shook  their  wash-leather  gloves 
kindly  at  parting. 

Well !  in  the  pursuit  of  health  and 
reform  I  went  on.  I  think  I  was  at 
Milan  and  Turin,  and  afterwards  I  was 
at  Genoa.  I  am  quite  sure  of  Genoa, 
for  I  saw  there  the  Chevalier  Wikoff, 
ever  so  high  up  in  a  strongly  construct- 
ed castle  with  iron-baried  windows, 
for  giving  chloroform  to  one  Brown, 
her  migesty's  consul,  or  some  one  else* 
I  don*t  recollect  who. 

Then,  again,  my  remembrance  is  very 
vivid  about  giving  a  modest  little  supper 
to  seven  or  eight  prime  donne,  with  the 
contralto  and  demi-basso  of  Carlo  Felice 
opera-house,  in  my  rooms  at  the  Albergo 
Europa;  and  bless  the  exuberance  of 
spirits  of  those  warblers,  they  inspect- 
ed mj  wardrobe,  costumed  themselves 
in  an  immense  quantity  of  my  elegant 
white  lace  chokers — m>m  pretty  girl 
at  Boivin's — and  absolutely  walked  off 
with  them  after  selling  me  a  box  apiece 
for  their  benefits  in  Trovatore— which 
never  came  off — in  advance  of  the  play- 
bills. Very  pleasant  people  I  thought 
them  next  morning. 

I  didn't  find  the  cold  tramontana  winds 
of  Genoa  at  all  conducive  to  my  health, 
so  I  embarked  one  day  in  a  steamer 
bound  for  southern  Italy.  I  had  an 
original  idea,  at  first,  of  going  in  a  feluc- 
ca over  to  the  island  of  Corsica,  in 
company  with  a  full-plumed  American 
general,  of  the  six  hundred  and  fortieth 
regiment  of  New  York  State  Fencibles, 
who  told  me  there  were  the  finest  black 
horses  there,  the  grandest  scenery  and 
the  most  picturesque  robbers  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  I  gave  up  the  project,  how- 
ever, when  the  padrone  of  tne  craft  said 
the  signore  must  sleep  on  bales  of  salt 
fish  and  soap-boxes  m  the  hold — the 
latter  material  being  an  unknown  chem- 
ical to  the  padrone.  The  general  had 
more  pluck,  and,  after  waiting  for  a  wind 
for  three  weeks,  finally  cught  a  gale 
which  blew  him  over  to  Port  Mahon, 
where  I  presume  he  is  at  this  present 
writing. 

On  board  the  Steamer,  I  staid  on 
deck  all  one  night  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  as  we  ap- 
proached Naples.       But  it  rained  the 
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volcano  out,  and  I  never  saw  the  first 
puff  of  smoke  the  whole  time  I  staid  in 
its  vicinity.  In  fact,  I  should  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  that  mountain 
entirely,  had  I  not  been  assured  by  a 
lovely  fellow-passenger,  a  dancing  won- 
der of  San  Carlos — so  she  stated — who 
sat  with  me  under  an  umbrella — mine — 
and  assured  me  the  mountain  was  con- 
stantly burning,  and  illuminated  the 
city  always  on  days  of  festa.  When 
we  went  on  shore,  in  return  for  that  valu- 
able volcanic  information,  the  dancer 
pirouetted  off  with  my  umbrella,  and 
that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  pair. 

At  Naples,  I  took  a  banqueting  hall 
in  a  grand  hotel  of  Princes  on  the 
Chiaja.  It  was  a  saloon  as  big  as  a 
bam,  and  dark  as  pitch,  until  it  was 
lighted  by  eight  wax  candles — which  I 
noticed  the  waiters  extinguished,  and 
touched  off  new  ones  every  time  I  went 
out  of  the  room.  I  had,  besides,  a  car- 
riage all  to  myself;  fourteen  beggars, 
from  four  months  old  up  to  four  score, 
in  constant  pay,  like  a  diseased  body- 
guard ;  two  rival  punchmen  under  my 
balcony  while  shaving,  a  fellow  who 
pottered  about  in  a  bowl  and  howled, 
and  I  was  next-door  neighbor  to  His 
Eccellenza  Ex-President  Van  Buren. 
Waiters,  however,  were  incensed  at  my 
distinguished  compatriot,  because,  they 
said,  he  dato*d  them  solamente  due  car- 
lini  il  giorno,  I,  of  necessity,  was 
forced  to  make  good  the  losses  of  these 
varlets  roundly. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  a  short  puffy 
man,  who  wheezed  the  sweetest  Italian 
accent  through  the  medium  of  the  Te- 
desco  idiom,  presented  me  with  a  slip  of 
paper  two  yards  long.  He  said,  **  zat  ze 
zecetario  of  Albergo  mush  like  monish, 
as  vas  kostomary  wis  voyageurs."  I 
said  **  Si,"  but  on  going  to  see,  I  dis- 
covered that  there  was  but  part  of  a 
rouleau  of  those  dear  little  jaunets  of 
Naps  left  in  my  exchequer — not  quite 
half  the  amount  of  that  long  roll  of  car- 
lini  items  so  kindly  furnished  me  by  the 
man  with  the  sweet  Italian  accent.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  the  ex-president,  and  negotiate 
a  loan ;  but  I  changed  my  mind,  and 
asked  for  the  American  minister. 

"He  lif,  signer,  at  Cavi,  tree  hours  by  ze 
rail-way.**  This  expedition  was  at  once 
nipped  in  the  bud ;  but  I  bore  up  and  got 
a  direction  to  the  consul's.  It  struck  me 
at  the  time,  that  the  sweet  Italian  tongue 
became  a  trifle  harsh  and  doubtful,  as  I 


slowly  descended  from  my  piano  on  the 
first  floor.  Getting  into  my  barouche, 
my  painful  position  flashed  upon  me, 
for  I  was  not  upon  intimate  terms  with 
the  fat  young  Neapolitan  Rothschild ;  I 
had  not  letters  of  credit  or  any  other 
negotiable  property  by  which  I  could 
communicate  with  my  aunt,  and,  in  short, 
I  felt  very  desolate  and  uncomfortable. 
When  my  body-guard  of  beegars  sur- 
rounded me  with  their  usual  plaintive 
griefs,  and  displayed  their  bones  and 
sores,  I  whacked  the  wretch  with  the 
seven  stumps  of  thumbs  on  one  hand, 
until  he  shook  his  natural  fist  at  me  with 
rage. 

I  stopped  a  moment  to  exhibit  my- 
self to  the  handsome  fat  woman  of  the 
Caf§  Europa,  and  swallow  some  peach- 
pit  prussic  acid  of  absinthe — for  my 
health — when  I  said  boldly,  **  Go  to  the 
Consul  Americano."  Turning  sharp 
off  from  the  Strada  Toledo,  we  drove 
down  a  narrow  split  in  the  houses — 
vices  they  call  these  alleys — and  on  the 
coachee  stopping,  I  looked  straight  up 
in  the  air  at  a  blue  ribbon  of  sky,  and, 
almost  out  of  sight,  I  saw  the  red-barred 
shield  and  the  American  eagle,  with 
claws  clutched  as  if  in  the  last  collapse  of 
colera  Asiatica,  beneath  a  window.  I 
descended  in  the  midst  of  a  small  am- 
bulatory market  of  jackasses  and  greens 
— chiefly  of  the  cabbage  and  radish 
genus — and,  entering  a  sombre  port- 
cochere  with  a  dark,  well-like  court-yard 
where  the  view  was  obscured  by  washed 
clothes,  I  halted. 

Communing  with  myself,  I  said^ 
**  Now  you  are  here,  Mr.  Veese,  what 
are  you  going  to  say  to  the  consul  ? 
You  know  consuls  are  always  associated 
in  your  mind  with  two  dollars  apiece 
for  viseeing  passports;  besides,  they 
are  as  poor  as  church-rats,  and  what 
brings  you  here  ?  But  will  you  starve 
Monsieur  Henri  in  your  present  precari- 
ous health,  when  wholesome  food  and 
delicate  wines  are  essential  to  you  ?" 
This  train  of  reasoning  decided  me,  and 
I  went  up  ever  so  many  dirty  stone 
steps,  until  I  pulled  the  bell  attached  to 
the  consurs  precincts.  I  was  shown 
through  the  ante-room,  to  the  bureau, 
where  I  found  myself  in  the  presence. 
It  was  til  at  of  Consul  Hammet.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  Mahomedan,  as 
his  name  might  seem  to  indicate,  but  a 
large  cheerful  old  American,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  some  of  the  ante- 
diluvians. General  Washington,  Patrick 
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Henry,  or  Mrs.  Madison,  I  forset 
which.  He  wore  a  pair  of  short  white 
trowsers,  the  upper  button  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  his  ambilicus,  and  a 
loose  shirt  without  any  buttons  at  all. 
Consul  said,  '*^  Humph  !"  I  said,  '*Fine 
paintings  these  around  the  walls." 
**  Humph  !  you  want  to  buy  any  ?*•  I 
immediately  bought  five  Madonnas 
della  Segeiola,  at  twelve  dollars  apiece, 
and,  if  the  consul  hasn*t  sold  them, 
they  are  there  yet,  Fact  is,  I  forgot  to 
pay  for  them. 

**  Consul,"  I  began  again,  '*the  truth 
is,  I  am  in  want  of  a  little  money,  and 
being  a  stran^r  in  Naples  I  came  to 
seek  your  advice  and  a — ** 

♦*  Where's  your  letter  of  credit?**  says 
he,  shaking  himself  down  into  his  trow- 


sers. 


**  I  haven't  any,  sir,  I  thought — ^* 

**  Dammit,'*  cries  Hammet,  **  no  let- 
ter of  credit?** 

It  was  painful  to  hear  an  old  gentle- 
man, of  his  time  of  life,  objurgate  in 
that  profane  manner,  but  I  thought  I 
would  tr^  a  new  tack  and  five  him  some 
insight  mto  the  respecti^ility  of  my 
family  connections,  and,  perhaps,  by 
that  means  induce  him  to  relieve  my 
necessities ;  so  I  went  on  modestly — 
**  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  my  grandfather 
fc^ught  in  the  Revolution — *' 

'*  Humph  !**  broke  in  consul,  shaking 
himself  nearly  out  of  his  trowsers,  **  so 
did  my  aunt,  and  if  your  grandmother 
had  fought  in  the  Revolution,  I  can*t  do 
anything  for  you.** 

While  I  was  considering  what  other 
and  more  cogent  arguments  I  could  use, 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  a  taU, 
graceful  figure,  with  a  pair  of  huge  red 
moustachios,    a  slouched  hat,  a  thick 


stick,  and  stout  shoes.  He  proceeded  to 
punch  consul  in  the  shirt,  spoke  ill  of 
the  oountiy,  the  police,  the  beggars, 
and  the  fleas,  and  finally  declared  his 
intention  of  going  away  in  the  first  vapor 
bound  to  Sicily. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  I  eave  ono 
jump,  seised  him  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  evinced  my  joy  by  choking 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  **Why, 
Dick,  my  old  boy,  don*t  you  know  me  ? 
I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  a  fellow  in 
m^  life.*'  Dick  let  fall  the  club  he  had 
raised  to  demolish  me  with,  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  my  joy,  and  hugged  me  to 
his  bosom. 

"Do  you  know  that  youth?**  ex- 
claimed Hammet,  as  he  asain  became 
uneasy  in  his  nether  mteguments. 
••Know  him!'*  cried  Dick,  "ay! 
licked  him  many  a  time  at  school. 
But  how*s  your  health,  Harry,  and  where 
are  you  going?** 

"  He*s  going  to  the  devil,'*  suggested 
consul,  "  as  nst  as  four  horses  and- the 
opera-girls  can  drag  him?  He  came 
here  to  borrow  money. 

••  Yes  !'*  said  I,  ••  Dick,  Tm  as  dean 
as  a  whistle.    Have  yon  any  ?" 

Dick  pulled  out  a  sauare  little  book« 
and,  unfolding  a  bluish-tinted  letter, 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  individual 
who  signed  that  document  pri6d  all  his 
correspondents,  in  all  parts  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  to  honor  his  drafts  to  the 
tune  of  the  £.  s.  d.  hereunto  append- 
ed. ••  Humph  !*'  said  consul,  "  there's 
a  pair  of  you.*'  Consul  was  good  and 
kind-hearted,  but  he  was  poor,  so  we 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand 
— not  omitting  the  Uttle  attention  of 
dollars  lor  passports,  and  went  our 
way. 


WB    KNEW    IT    WOULD    RAIN. 

¥E  knew  it  wonld  rain,  for  all  the  mom, 
A  spirit,  on  slender  ropes  of  mist. 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 
Into  the  vapory  amethyst 

Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens — 
Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers. 

Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea,  ^ 
To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers ! 

We  knew  it  would  nun,  for  the  poplars  showed 
The  white  of  theb  leaves — ^the  amber  grain 

Shrunk  in  the  wind — and  the  ligfatnin^^  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremnlons  skeins  of  ram  I 
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THE    FOUR    SEASONS. 


OUR  fathers  of  old — pagans  though 
they  were— looked  upon  nature  as 
children  do  who  lore  to  read  in  their 
mother's  eye  the  sweet  affection  that 
dwells  there  forever ;  and  to  them  there 
was  no  event  in  the  wide  creation  more 
wonderful  and  more  adorahle  than  the 
change  of  the  seasons.  Now,  alas !  our 
glance  crosses  the  ocean,  and  dwells  in 
the  vast  spaces  of  the  universe ;  but  our 
thoaghts  have  lost  the  childlike  simpli- 
city of  earlier  days,  and  the  mind  that 
labors  no  longer  to  solve  riddles  full  of 
sweetness  and  blessings,  but  to  **  know 
good  and  evil,  even  as  the  gods,"  has 
gained  knowledge  and  lost  fuith.  Not 
so  our  fathers.  They  lived  with  na- 
ture, and  felt  every  throb  of 'their  great 
mother*s  pulse ;  they  honored  her  acts 
and  loved  her  features,     lievering  her 

Sowers  as  so  many  emblems  of  the 
Lost  High,  every  outward  change  re- 
called to  their  minds,  at  once  and  with 
irresistible  force,  similar  changes  in  their 
own  life,  and  their  duties  and  their  joys 
went  ever  hand  in  hand  with  the  duties 
and  joys  of  nature.  How  few  among 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  watch  still,  with 
simple,  faithful  wonder,  the  marveloas 
changes  that  the  seasons  work  in  the 
world  around  us !  Thousands,  we  fear, 
are  never  awai-e  of  the  charms  of 
spring,  and  boast  that  they  know  not 
the  **  rigor  of  winter.'*  To  them,  all  the 
year  is  but  one  busy  scene  of  city 
turmoil  or  study's  unbroken  silence. 
Still,  we  are  taught  that  change  is  the 
very  soul  of  nature,  that  it  is  the  source 
of  her  eternal  youth.  An  ever  even 
temperature,  an  unbroken  spring  would 
be  the  cessation  of  life — the  ruin  and  end 
of  the  whole  world.  Even  paradise  could 
but  in  the  poet's  fancy  possess  an  ever- 
lasting spring ;  for  spring  would  at  once 
cease  to  be  what  it  is— the  transition  from 
winter  to  summer — the  resurrection  of 
nature  from  silent  death  to  the  fullness 
of  a  rich  and  beauteous  life.  Change 
alone  can  permanently  please  the  heart 
of  man,  and  that  change  only  which  is 
ever  repeated  so  as  to  bear  witness  of 
eternity.  Our  longing  for  spring  itself 
rests  not  more  upon  an  innate  desire  for 
change  than  upon  our  firm  faith  in  the 
better  days  that  are  sure  to  come. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  moment- 
ous changes  which  now  deck  our  earth  in 
brightest  colors,  and  now  cover  it  with  the 


white  pall  of  apparent  death  ?  A  slight 
angle  ni  the  position  of  our  globe ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that,  instead  of  standing 
in  the  same  upright  position  as  the  suo, 
it  is  somewhat  inclined  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  its  magnificent  universe.  Hence  the 
light  of  the  sun  cannot  always  illumine 
the  same  half  of  the  earth  from  pole  to 
pole,  but  now  shines  with  full  splendor 
upon  the  north  pole,  leaving  the  south- 
ern half  buried  in  night,  and  now 
turns  its  glorious  face  towards  the  south. 
It  is  this  change  of  light  and  heat  which, 
in  a  single  word,  gives  our  earth  its  life. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  seasons  are  the 
magnificent  effect  of  on  insignificant 
cause,  the  rich  source  of  all  org^io 
life,  and  the  very  condition  of  our  own 
existence.  Upon  a  slight  angle  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth  rests  the  whole  varied 
beauty  of  spring  and  summer,  of  autumn 
and  winter,  the  unfolding  of  countless 
fiowers,  ana  the  ripening  of  life-giving 
fruits,  the  welcome  of  birds  and  their 
farewell,  and  all  the  ever  changing  col- 
ors of  the  bright  carpet  that  covers  the 
globe.  And  as  man  is  lord  of  creation* 
and  yet  dependent,  in  his  bodily  exist- 
ence, on  the  very  dust  from  which  he 
was  created,  the  seasons  may  well  be 
said,  in  their  influence  on  plants  and 
animals,  to  be  the  cause  even  of  man's 
well-being,  in  fact,  of  all  true  life  upon 
earth. 

Feebly  and  faintly  this  has  been  felt* 
from  days  of  old,  by  all  nations  and 
races,  and  every  age  has  seen  endeaT- 
ors  to  give  this  consciousness  an  out- 
ward expression.  Far  away,  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  where  first,  in  southern 
regions,  a  change  of  seasons  is  clearly 
perceived,  in  those  mysterious  coun- 
tries which  border  upon  the  land  of  the 
fearful  battle  between  the  hot  breath  of 
Typhon  and  the  life-giving  Nile — there 
history  shows  us  the  earliest  efforts 
made  to  represent  in  festive  symbols 
the  varying  changes  of  the  year.  There 
storms,  mild  to  the  son  of  the  north. 
but  fierce  and  fatal  to  the  native,  break 
with  incomprehensible  power  the  ever 
youthful  beauty  of  the  year,  coming  no 
one  knows  whence,  and  sweeping  over 
flowers  and  fruits  no  one  knows  whither. 
Then  the  poet  comes  and  sings  of  Ado- 
nis, the  lovely  youth,  the  favorite  of  his 
Astarte,  the  fair  image  of  summer,  and, 
alas !   the  wintry  boar  falls  upon  him 
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and  tears  him  vvith  brutal  force.  All 
tho  land  mourns  his  death,  and  hU 
daughters,  unablo  to  bear  the  unspeak- 
able grief,  fill  the  air  without  ceasing 
with  their  maddening  '*Ai  li  na !"  Woe 
is  us !  Plow  they  sigh  and  6ob«  how 
they  Roarch  in  vam  for  the  lost  friendt 
how  they  weep  oceans  of  tears  for  their 
lost  master  !  But  they  despair  not ; 
they  Ftill  hope  that  the  spring- 
like beauty  of  the  y^ar  will  rise  affain 
from  the  grave  of  winter.  So  tne^ 
plant  looks  and  other  quickly  sprouting 
herbs  in  little  Adonis- gardens  that  are 
carried  about  in  their  arms,  and,  in- 
deed, tliese  plants  hardly  assume  the 
creen  livery  of  spring,  when  Adonis 
himself  is  in  full  life  again.  On  the  day 
of  the  solstice  they  celebrate  his  resur- 
rection, and.  as  a  short  while  before 
nothing  but  frightful  howling  and  wild 
lamentations  were  heard  in  the  land,  so 
now  unmeasured  joy  and  jubilees  sound 
on  ail  sides.  Men  and  women  are  seen 
running  through  the  streets,  wearing 
garlands  of  flowers  and  crying,  **Our 
Adonis  lives !  Adonis  is  returned  to 
us  !'*  Soon  the  land,  far  and  near,  is 
covered  with  crocuses  and  lilies,  with 
the  narcissus  and  tulip  adorning  the 
bright  green  carpet.  The  winter  sleep 
of  the  lord  of  the  sun  is  forgotten,  like 
a  short,  unpleasant  dream,  and  with  it 
the  sorrow  of  his  spouse,  the  earth. 

Sweet  and  lovely  is  the  climate  of 
Greece,  but  it  calls  upon  man  to  labor  for 
his  sup{K>rt.  The  great  festivals  of  the 
ear  are  here,  therefore,  festivals  of 
ahor  also,  and  each  is  adorned  with 
scones  from  actual  life.  The  powers 
of  nature  are  worshiped  in  mystery, 
and  a  marvelous,  monstrons  drama 
is  enacted  before  the  eye  of  the  wonder- 
in;;  multitude ;  for,  however  man  may 
labor,  without  the  mysterious  aid  of  the 
heavenly  powers,  no  blessing  oan  be 
obtained.  Labor  is  the  mystic  drama's 
beautiful  theme,  but  the  beginning  and 
the  end  is  an  ever  hidden  act  of  grace 
of  tho  gr>ds.  The  tiny  seed-grauit 
the  daughter  of  our  mother  earu,  is 
carriod  off  by  the  master  of  the  lower 
world  to  secret  nuptials.  The  fair 
daughter  of  Ceres,  herself  the  goddess 
of  corn  and  harvest,  is  chosen  as  the 
emblem  of  life- sustaining  grain,  and 
grim  Pluto  bears  her  in  his  arms  to  hia 
dark  realm,  as  the  seed  is  intrusted  to 
the  dark  ground  under  the  glebe.  Fast- 
ing and  weeping,  her  fair  votaries,  the 
wives  of  fTeeAx>m  Athenians,  ait  on  the 
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ground  and  lament  the  unhappy  mother* 
who  lon^  seeks  mournfully  for  her  lott 
Cora.  At  last  she  finds  the  poor  child. 
Hades  is  forced  to  surrender  its  prer ; 
as  Persephone,  the  germinating,  she 
breaks  her  chains  and  once  more  glides 
ioyfnlly  over  field  and  meadow.  But 
he,  who  has  onoe  tasted  the  food  of  the 
lower  gods,  is  bound  by  their  laws,  and 
when  her  time  is  past*  Persephone  is 
seen  no  more  for  the  other  half  of  the 
year. 

More  toilsome,  though  more  pleasing 
also  in  its  results,  is  the  labor  of  the 
Tine-dresser.  If  even  sowing  and  har- 
Testing  are  not  performed  without  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  dark  powers,  the 
life  of  the  vine  is  still  more  constantly 
threatened  by  their  sullen  wmrfare. 
Greater,  therefore,  is  the  triumph,  and 
louder,  nay,  boundless,  the  joy,  when 
the  rosy  buds  first  appear,  when  the 
vine  is  loaded  with  fragrant  blossoms, 
and  when,  at  last,  the  golden  liquid  is 
ripe  in  its  transparent  home.  iVhen 
roses  and  violets  snine  amid  dark  leaves 
to  greet  the  conqueror,  spring,  the 
great  Dionysian  festivals  ffatl^r  around 
ueir  altars  exulting  crowds  of  worship- 
ers. The  beauteous  son  of  Zeus,  even 
Bacchus  himself,  pursued  by  the  giants 
of  summer  heat  and  wintry  frost,  rises 
triumphantly  from  a  short  overthrow, 
and  soon  the  swelling  buds,  in  tiieir 
rosy  garments,  pierce,  as  with  horns, 
their  dark  grave,  and,  announcing  new 
joy  and  new  happiness,  pass,  with  sonff 
and  danoe,  through  Uie  wide  worla 
When  the  grapes  are  fathered,  the 
lesser  Dionynan  feasts  oring,  in  au- 
tumn, a  calm,  cheerful  retrospect,  and 
early  in  spring  the  new  wine  is  drunk 
for  the  first  time. 

Only  in  Greece,  however,  oould  the 
seasons  be  thus  brought^  into  har- 
mony with  the  labors  peculiar  to  eaoh 
ehange.  As  we  approach  nearer  to  the 
poles,  the  year  is  seen  more  and  more 
to  be  divided  onl^  into  two  great  ex- 
tremes, of  life  dunng  summer  and  death 
during  winter,  until,  in  broad  contrast 
with  the  Syrian  coast,  a  short  respite 
from  fatal  frosts  interrupts,  for  a  while 
only,  the  melancholy  rdlgn  of  winter. 
Few,  therefore*  are  here  the  traces  of 
festive  meetings  at  different  seasons* 
All  the  German  nations  know  but  a 
single  one.  High  up  in  the  north« 
where  winter  is  master,  and  almost  the 
only  season  of  the  year — where  the 
ohiursQ  of  men  oount  their  jears  bf 
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winters,  and  our  Saxon  forefathers 
learned  to  number  the  weeks  also  by 
nights,  and  to  speak  of  se'nnight  and 
fortnight — there  the  winter  solstice  is 
welcomed  with  joy  and  festivity,  be- 
cause it  arrests,  at  least,  the  increasing 
length  of  the  nights.  But  how  the 
mind  of  man  here  triumphs  over  his 
servant,  nature!  To  the  son  of  the 
north,  tender  plants  live  only  in  legends 
and  in  tradition;  a  few  flowers  arise 
from  the  dark,  frost-bound  ground  for  a 
moment,  and  vanish  like  a  dream; 
but  he,  creating  within  himself  a  world 
as  free  and  imperishable  as  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  conceived,  calls  upon  trees 
to  grow  in  evergreen  splendor  under  his 
roof,  and  hangs  them  with  brilliant  flow- 
ers. On  the  day  before  the  solstice — 
on  the  holy  Yule-evening — the  children 
of  the  house,  free  and  bond,  are  gathered 
fluround  the  Yule-tree,  and  bind  the  true 
bond  of  love  under  this  image  of  the 
starry  sky  without  for  another  year,  by 
kindly  presents  and  heart-felt  wishes. 
The  church  also  hallows  the  day,  and, 
lending  its  higher  meaning  to  the  me- 
morable occasion,  changes  the  festival 
of  nature  into  a  sacred  feast  of  religion. 
Festivals,  however,  mark  only  here 
and  there,  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  changing  seasons.  Their 
true  record  is  kept,  after  all,  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Only  the  loving  child  of  na- 
ture, who  lives  in  her  and  with  her,  sees 
with  watchful  eyes  how  she  decks  her- 
self, now  with  a  gay  carpet  of  rich  flow- 
ers, and  now  with  a  soft  coverlid  of 
virgin  snow;  how  she  sends  up  her 
firstlings  in  modest  garb,  and  consoles 
us  in  autumn  with  brilliant  colors  and 
luscious  fruits.  For  plants  are  the  let- 
ters with  which  she  writes  the  record 
of  her  great  changes— plants  that  live 
in  the  course  of  these  seasons  only,  and 
mark  them  to  the  outward  eye  in  ever 
familiar  types.  In  wreaths  and  in  gar- 
lands, we  read  her  sweet  lessons.  And 
when  the  tongue  of  man  is  most  elo- 

?[uent,  and  his  mind's  eye  looks  around 
or  striking  images,  where  does  he  find 
colors  like  those  of  the  meadows — where 
a  mirror,  to  show  the  beauty  of  her  he 
loves,  like  the  fair  landscape  around 
him  ?  Did  not  the  royal  poet  himself, 
in  prophetic  vision,  draw  from  the  trea- 
sures of  nature,  whe9  he  described  his 
holy  bride  ?  There  sh^  steps  forth,  in 
his  inspired  song,  rising  high  above  her 
sisters,  as  the  black  tents  of  Kedar  rise 
on  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert ;  there 


she  appears  refreshingt  like  a  flower  on 
the  heated  fallow— 4ike  a  lily  in  the  shut- 
up  valley.  Oh,  how  fair  she  is !  Her 
dove's  eyes  shine  forth  in  moist  bril- 
liancy amidst  dark  looks  that  are  as 
a  flock  of  goats  approaching  Mount 
Gilead.  Her  teeth  are  like  a  herd  of 
sheep  that  are  even  shorn,  which  come 
up  nom  washing ;  and  her  cheeks  ap- 
pear as  the  purple  flesh  of  the  pome- 
franate.  Her  lips,  threads  of  scarlet, 
rop  as  the  honey- comb,  and  she  is  sH 
fair — there  is  no  spot  in  the  lovely  land- 
scape of  her  countenance ! 

Surely  in  no  land  upon  earth  could 
such  a  glowing  description  of  human 
features  be  written  or  read,  except  in  a 
country  where,  even  at  the  first  break 
of  spring,  a  fullness  of  beauty  and  glory 
pours  into  the  he^  of  man.  Hardly  is 
winter's  short  reign  at  an  end,  and  the 
early  rains  over,  when  field  and 
fallow  are  covered  with  flowers,  the 
time  for  planting  is  at  hand,  the  Toioe 
of  the  turtle  is  heard,  in  sweet,  loving 
notes;  the  fig  pushes  forth  its  fertile 
buds,  and  gentle  perfumes  are  breathed 
from  every  vine.  How  deeply  the  sea- 
sons thus  affect  the  mind  of  man,  may 
be  judged  by  the  striking  difference  ox 
the  impressions  in  a  temperate  zone  and 
in  the  regions  of  extremes.  Neither  in 
the  Tschudio  marshes  near  the  poles, 
nor  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Indies 
can  the  seasons  be  much  observed — 
these,  from  a  want  of  vegetation,  here 
form  a  fatal  exuberance  of  nerer- 
ceasing,  never-resting  activity.  In  tiie 
hot  zone  only  two  seasons  are  known-— 
a  hot  summer,  and,  instead  of  a  winter, 
a  rainy  season.  Both  appear  with  tiie 
same  suddenness  with  which  day  and 
night  interchange  without  the  sweet 
twilight  we  love  so  dearly.  So  it  is  at 
the  north:  a  whole  long  summer  day 
and  a  single  long  winter  night  follow 
each  other  without  transition.  Even  in 
the  far-famed  bay  of  Smith's  sound, 
where  our  brave  Dr.  Kane  spent  two  fear- 
ful winters,  a  single  day  of  six  months 
contrasted  at  once  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  winter  days,  during  which 
no  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon. 
Hence  the  remarkable  effect  produced 
on  the  races  that  dwell  in  those  reeions. 
Where  the  fruit  is  ever  ready  to  nJl  at 
the  feet  of  man,  or  where  he  can  never 
hope  to  see  the  scattered  seed  mature, 
there  he  will  never  till  the  soil,  and 
change  the  early  curse  into  a  rich  blass- 
iog.    Hence  we  find  that  in  the  tropics 
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man  relaxes  into  iiidol«noe — near  die 
poles  he  freezes  into  inaotiritj.  There 
he  cannot  tear  himself  away  from  the 
enjoyment  of  nature;  here  he  nerer 
learns  to  know  or  to  love  his  harsh 
stepmother. 

The  son  of  the  Orient  looks,  therefore* 
upon  the  seasons  but  as  upon  a  eeries 
of  pleasing  pictures  that  pass  before 
his  eyes.  Where  the  death  of  win- 
ter can  be  compared  only  to  the 
slight  slumber  of  Dives,  after  the  day's 
easy  duties,  there  autumn,  also*  is  but  a 
gentle  repose  after  the  luxurious  feast 
of  summer  and  spring — but  a  refreshed 
reawakening,  after  a  short  rest  The 
calm  eye  looks  upon  the  eentie  changes 
with  undisturbed  mind ;  Sie  heart  does 
not  rejoice  with  the  joyful,  nor  moom 
with  the  mourning.  Now  and  then  a 
poet  like  Mollah  Washi  breaks  forth 
and  sings :  '*  Oh,  glory  of  sprinff !  Oh, 
light  uf  the  world !"  but  it  is  littfe  more 
than  a  mere  shout,  the  outburst  of  the 
moment;  and  he  cannot  sing  the  praises 
of  lovely  spring,  for  there  is  no  spring ; 
he  cannot  exeJt  the  bonny  month  of 
May,  for  there  is  no  May.  In  like 
manner  we  see  the  children  of  the 
north  sigh  and  suffer  under  the  ri^r 
of  their  eternal  winter.  With  starthog 
rapidity,  with  spasmodic  suddenness  sun- 
shnio  and  snow  interchange,  the  heat  of 
tlie  day  and  the  clear  frosts  of  night 
succeed  each  other,  and  do  not  allow  us 
to  enjoy  in  quiet  repose  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Wnat  wonder  that  in  soch 
restless  haste,  such  constant  confusion, 
tho  dwellers  of  the  soil  are  starved  and 
stunted,  or  that  their  songs,  like  the 
fainoiiH  rhymes  of  Kalewala,  but  repeat 
th«*  sad  sighing  of  their  low  pines,  and 
the  niouniful  whispering  of  their  melan- 
choly birches? 

Nor  is  this  difference  merely  to  be 
seen  in  man^s  outward  life.  Far  more 
marked  is  the  effect  the  seasons  have 
on  his  inner  world.  The  shivering 
northerner  is  driven  back  to  his  quiet 
study — the  bitter  cold  of  long  winters 
allows  him  but  little  time  to  sally  out 
from  his  well-sheltered  home.  During 
lon^,  lingering  evenings  he  sees  nothing 
of  the  outer  world,  and  is  busy  gather- 
ing and  improving  the  rich  seeds  that 
spring  and  summer  have  sown  in  his 
heart.  He  calls  up  his  wanderinflr 
thoughts,  which  no  longer  are  tempted 
to  roam  over  smiling  meadows  and 
through  dark  forests;  he  plies  the  mighty 
engine  of  his  mind  with  a  single  pur- 


poae  and  well-defined  oljeot,  undis- 
turbed l^  the  countless  changes  of  the 
worid  arotmd  him.  Hence  the  great 
mental  activi^  of  all  northern  iw- 
tiona. 

Far  different  ia  it  at  the  south.  Here 
the  aurroundinff  scenery  is  ever  the 
same — frill  of  lira  and  beauty,  abound- 
ing now  in  fruit  and  now  in  promise,  not 
resting  even  during  winter.  The  same 
green  adorns  the  luidseape  month  after 
month;  days  and  nights  follow  each 
other  in  unohan^g  lengUi ;  there  is  no 
pause  and  no  interruption,  and  thus 
time  passes  unnotioed,  and  man,  in  the 
unbroken  eigoyment  of  the  present, 
thmks  not  of  tfa^  past,  and  neither  fean 
nor  hopes  for  the  future.  The  inter- 
oourse  with  such  an  unchanging  nature 
produces,  in  the  son  of  the  south,  the 
same  constant  pathos,  as  ready  to  be- 
come phlegmatic  repose  as  to  break 
forth  in  sudden  and  fearful  explosions. 
Happier  by  far  is,  therefore,  the  dweller 
in  temperate  sones,  who  can  shake  the 
icy  hand  of  wmter,  and  warm  his  own, 
tmmkfully,  in  the  lap  of  merry  spring; 
who,  after  the  embrace  of  summer,  re- 
ceives from  autumn  the  cooling  jnioes 
of  his  fruits. 

Even  in  our  zone,  however,  tiie  seasons 
are  not  so  strictly  defined  as  to  meet  in 
hostile  array.  On  the  contrary,  the  four 
sisters  hold  each  other  lovingly  by  the 
hand ;  lusty  winter  glides  so  gently  into 
spring  that  it  often  *^Ungering  chills 
the  lap  of  May ;"  and  summer  passes 
into  autumn  without  our  knowing  when 
the  one  bids  us  farewell,  and  the  other 
his  warm  though  subdued  welcome. 
Here  again  plants  are  the  bright  let- 
ters wUch  even  he  who  runs  majr 
read,  and  sweet  is  the  knowledge  that 
these  darling  children  of  nature  con- 
vey to  us  in  theur  simple  handwriting ; 
for  they  are  the  ever-changing  deoo- 
rations  lb  the  grand  stage  on  which 
the  drama  **  The  Year*'  is  unceumglj 
enacted,  whilst  animals  are  but  the  so* 
tors  that  appear  there  at  th«r  appomled 
time. 

Meadows  and  Mow  lands  k)ok  still 
as  if  buried  in  deep  slumber,  and  the 
eye  passes  freely  tuongh  tlie  leafless 
forest,  iriien,  abeadj,  tiny  heralds  an- 
nounoe  the  eondng  of  the  spring. 
The  air  is  milder  and  balmier; 
in  Europe  the  joyful  lark  is  heard 
on  hifl^  pndsiiig  her  Maker;  with  us 
the  p&ver  pipM  plaintively  in  the  low 
grounds.     Tnaw-bringing  winds  sigh 
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quaintly  through  the  naked  branches, 
and,  heavily  laden  with  moisture  as  they 
are,  they  produce  that  strange  music 
which  marks  them  from  all  other  winds. 
The  ice  breaks,  and  white  patches  of 
snow  alone  remain  here  and  there  to 
tell  of  past  sorrow  and  suffering.  The 
swelling  buds  of  ancient  oaks  begin  to 
press  hard  upon  the  leaves  of  last  year 
which  will  not  depart — a  painful  image 
of  death  by  the  side  of  the  fresh 
ffreen  of  youthful  life.  For,  under  the 
dying  leaf  of  autumn,  nature  had  already 
prepared  the  bud  for  the  coming  spring. 
Safely  and  softly  embedded  in  its  warm 
cover,  it  had  slept  through  its  first  in- 
fancy during  the  winter ;  and  fall  and 
spring  thus  reach  each  other  a  friendly 
hand  across  the  silent  season  between 
them.  Long  before  the  buds  of  our 
trees  have  opened  their  well- guarded 
doors,  and  let  leaf  and  blossom  look  out 
into  the  bright  world,  a  whole  host  of 
little  impatient  plants  has  pressed  for- 
wai'd  to  leave  their  cold  prison,  and  to 
bask  in  the  new  freedom  of  life.  It  is 
especially  under  the  safe  cover  of  dead 
leaves,  in  the  shelter  of  mighty  trees, 
where  the  last  icy  breath  of  winter  can  no 
longer  chill  and  check  them,  that  the  first 
flowers  may  be  discovered.  Wherever 
the  h»osened  waters  have  begun  to  form  a 
tiny  pool,  full  of  still  tinier  islands,  there 
golden  patches  of  chrysosplenium  are 
lound  in  abundance.  How  brightly 
they  contrast  with  the  black,  boggy  soil 
on  the  margins  of  little  rills,  or  the  dark 
edges  of  fountain-heads  in  wet,  shady 
woods,  where  the  ground  is  less  moist, 
and  tho  warm  rays  of  the  sun  have 
tempted  the  long-hidden  germs  to  come 
forth.  The  rough-leaved  pulmonaria  un- 
folds its  long  blossoms,  which  dress 
first  in  soft  pink,  but  no  sooner  have 
opened  their  little  chalices  than  they 
assume  a  still  fairer  blue  color.  On  tho 
edges  of  forests,  and  in  the  sm  shelter 
of  hedges,  there  rises,  soon  after,  the 
graceful  star  of  the  gazea,  the  humble 
precursor  of  a  long  succession  of  lilies. 
Much  more  widely  spread  than  these 
three  characteristic  plants  of  spring  is 
the  wood  anemone.  Wherever  the  soil 
is  rich,  **it  woos  the  fairy  solitudes, 
embosomed  in  tho  Icnfy  woods,*'  and 
covers  rock  and  ruin  with  its  bright, 
starry  flowers,  that  droop  languidly 
upon  the  still  slumbering  turf. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  among 
tho  earliest  heralds  of  spruig,  tho 
fragrant  violet,  though  it  hides  itself 


modestly  under  banks  covered  witti 
brushwood  and  old  herbage.  It  rejoices 
our  heart  by  the  strange  contrast  of  its 
sweet  odor  with  the  rough  winds  that 
still  sweep  through  field  and  forest. 
Then,  indeed,  we  ask : 

"  Whence  is  it  that  tho  flow'ret  of  tho  field 
doth  fado, 
And  lyeth  buried  loof  in  winter's  vale. 
Yet,  Hoono  as  spring  his  mantle  hath  oi* 
playdo, 
It  flowreth  fresh  as  it  shonid  never  faylef 

The  trees,  also,  follow  the  example 
set  them  by  the  humbler  plants,  and 
unfold,  one  after  another,  their  youth- 
ful beauty.  The  woods,  it  is  true,  do 
not  renew  their  trees  every  year,  but 
still  they  represent,  as  faithfully  as  the 
lesser  children  of  Flora,  every  change 
of  the  seasons.  In  early  spring  the  lowly 
shrubs  deck  themselves  with  flowers ; 
honey-suckles  cover  their  neighbors 
with  green  garlands;  fragrant  creepers 
grasp  the  rooks  and  stones,  as  if  to 
make  them  also  aware  of  the  new  reign 
of  love  that  has  just  commenced,  and 
the  wild  cherry-trees  change  into  white, 
airy  clouds.  The  ash  is  almost  the 
last  tree  that  comes  into  leaf,  and,  when 
all  others  around  it  smile  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  spring  foliage,  it  attracts 
us  by  its  nakedness  and  by  its  black 
knobs  of  unblown  flowers.  Thus  it 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  that  binds  spring  and  summer  to 
each  other,  and  waits  only  at  times  for 
tho  late  oak,  whose  leaves  last  deep 
into  winter. 

Now  is  the  time  for  rejoicing,  and 
no  nation  on  earth,  that  can  sing, 
is  without  a  rich  treasure  of  songs 
in  praise  of  spring.  Its  heralds  are 
welcomed  with  festive  dance — here  the 
swallow  that  comes  from  distant  lands, 
and  there  the  snow-drop  that  rises  from 
the  dark  grave  in  unspeakable  beauty — 
every  heart  opens  again  like  the  long 
silent  bosom  of  nature,  every  mind  is 
cheered  and  brightened.  For  what  can 
knock  with  more  welcome  sonnd  at  the 
gates  of  our  selfish  heart,  than  this 
never-failing  resurrection  of  nature — 
this  mighty  change  from  death  to  Ufa  ? 
Great  is  the  power  of  spring,  and  few 
can  escape  the  wondrous  spell ;  young 
and  old  rejoice  in  his  joy,  and  wher- 
ever his  footsteps  are  seen,  and  his 
perfume  breathed  there  cares  are  for- 
gotten, and  age  sits  lightly  on  the  hoaij 
head. 
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Whon  spring  has  made 

**  All  the  field  l«H)k  ^lorioat«  groen,  and  g9,y, 
And  freely  ecattered,    with    a    tiouuteooji 

hand, 
His  8W(.>€tcst,  fairest  flowers  o'er  the  land," 

then  comes,  in  gorgeous  beauty,  his 
royal  successor,  summer.  But  which 
of  his  thousand  children  is  the  first 
comer — the  true  herald  of  the  new 
reign  ?  Out  in  the  fields  it  is  the  milk- 
white  hawthorn-bush,  and  in  early  sum- 
mer there  is  radiating  from  every  Toad, 
and  lane,  and  footpath,  a  stream  of  in- 
cense and  beauty,  which  neither  old  nor 
young  can  resist— a  balm  than  which  that 
of  Gilead  is  not  more  virtuous.  In  the 
thickest  and  wildest  dell,  on  a  cairn  or 
a  rough  stony  spot  by  the  way-side,  in 
the  depth  of  noble  forests,  everywhere 
the  modest  tree  unfolds  its  glossy  leaves 
and  pure  white  blossoms,  until 

'*  In  the  musie-breathini;  hcd^o,  the  thorn 
And  p(>arly  white  May-blosftom  are  entwined 
\Vith  dripping  honey uucklea,  whotfo  sweet 

breath 
Siiikn  to  the  heart,  recalling,  with  a  sigh, 
J)im  recollected  feelings  ofthe  days 
Of  youth  and  early  love." 

Nearer  home  it  is  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers that  claims  to  be  the  very  emblem 
of  summer.  Abounding  in  hedges,  and 
glens,  and  dells,  where 

•'  The  rose  in  all  her  pride, 
Taints  the  hollow  diugleside," 

it  scatters  white  flowers  and  red, 
••  Ilnlf  enwrapt,  and  half  to  view  revealed," 

on  all  sides.  The  sovereign  rose  of 
the  stiitely  garden  rules  there  in  un- 
rivaled majesty,  whilst  the  wild  rose 
fills  thickets  and  bushes  with  per- 
fume, hero  climbing  up  to  tlie  top- 
most branches  of  trees,  and  there 
mingling  with  the  fading  blooms  of 
May.  Then  summer  is  in  its  prime, 
with  flowers  richly  blooming,  all  the 
trees  dressed  in  their  most  ^or^eous 
garments,  and  the  wild  mountam  thyme 
perfuming  all  the  moorland.  And 
when  the  red  rose  has  scattered  her 
leaves  all  around  her,  there  arises  from 
her  grave  the  white  lily  in  spotless 
robes — the  pure  emblem  of  the  purer 
joys  of  summer. 

Later  in  the  season,  the  reddish  blue- 
bells of  the  gentian  begin  to  ring  out 
the  gay,  glorious  season.  Whon  every- 
where red-cheeked  apples  laugh  at  us 
tlirough  the  thinned  foliage,  when  the 
grape  assumes  the  soft  transnarenoy 
that    makes   it    so    strangely  like   the 


moist  eye  of  a  friend,  when,  here  and 
there,  chilling  breezes  begin  already 
their  cruel  sport  with  the  Teayes,  then 
we,  also,  are  led  to  think  of  the  evening 
of  the  year,  and  the  eveninjz  of  life. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  &- spread 
wealth  of  nature,  surrounded  by  the 
richest  colors  and  the  silent  ezuberanoe 
of  the  lemdsoape,  a  soft,  still  feeling  of 
melancholy  creeps  over  us,  as  if  such 
splendor  could  not  last  long  upon  earth. 
Then  we  remember  that  the  rose  also 
**  has  but  a  summer's  reign,*'  and  that 
soon  bleak  autuom  will  come  and  claim 
the  sceptre. 

His  time  begins  when  the  leaves  as- 
sume his  livery — now  a  sad-colored  dress 
full  of  mourning,  and  now  a  gorseous 
and  glaring  red,  as  if  they  woUla  fain 
defy  death  itself,  and  flame  out  onoe 
more  in  unsurpassed  splendor.  Spring 
seems  to  have  returned  a  second  time 
to  his  kingdom  ;  for  the  autumnal  foliage 
often  assumes,  as  in  poplars  the  very 
same  hues  it  displayed  when  it  first 
broke  forth  from  the  tender  burs.  Yel- 
low and  red,  scarlet  and  cold,  are  the 
special  colors  of  fall,  and  these  glori- 
ous ornaments  of  the  temperate  zone 
appear  here,  among  us,  in  a  perfection 
which  no  art  of  man  has  as  yet  been  able 
to  reproduce.  Life,  however,  struggles 
long  among  plants  against  death,  if 
death  can  be  called  what  is  to  plants 
— and,  thanks  to  God,  to  man,  also — 
but  a  brief  period  of  rest.  For  many 
a  week,  and  far  into  November,  new 
blossoms  begin  to  show  and  replace 
the  withering  children  of  summer.  Our 
own  native  asters,  especially,  unfold 
their  starry  beauty,  one  by  one,  and,  in 
low  meadows,  the  pale  pmk  flower  of 
the  late  daffodil  shrinks  not  even  from 
frost  and  ice.  Almost  the  last  of  flow- 
ers **  it  marks  the  time  when  autumn 
has  tinged  every  fertile  branch  with 
blooming  gold  and  blushing  like  the 
mom.'*  There  is  a  peculiar  sadness  in 
the  parting  of  the  year.  We  lore 
autumn,  as  the  d^ing  man  loves  llfb. 
It  has  a  delicacy  m  its  strange  bright- 
ness, an  almost  magio  transparency  in 
its  clearer  lights,  a  poetry  in  all  iti 
features,  which  together  never  fail  to 
make  a  deep  and  sweet  impression.  A 
farewell  is  at  all  times  but  tender  sor- 
row, but  such  a  loving  farewell  as 
autumn  tells  us,  is  the  true  blending  of 
humble  grief  with  undoubting  hope. 
•*  The  year  is  gone" — this  is  the  only 
word  the  half-broken  heart  still  reads  in 
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the  last  letters  of  the  season,  and,  as 
long  as  the  silky  threads  shine  like  sil- 
Ter  in  the  bright  sun,  and  the  leaves 
sink  gently  through  the  still  air,  we  are 
bound,  as  if  with  magic  ties,  to  the  de- 
parting beauty. 

Long  before  the  crowns  of  trees 
grow  lighter,  and  sun  and  wind  pass  un- 
hindered through  their  bared  limbs,  the 
ground  is  already  covered  with  the 
dead,  and  weird  winds  play  a  wild  game 
with  the  homeless  exiles  on  their  way 
downward.  Thanks  to  our  climate,  the 
Indian  summer  comes  for  a  time  to 
break  the  season  of  gloom,  and  makes 
us  say  with  the  poet : 

"  I  will  have  my  careless  season, 
8Dite  of  melancholy  reason, 
will  walk  thro'  life  in  such  a  way 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay, 
Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hoars  of  such  perfect  gladsomeness." 

At  last  even  the  bright  colors  have 
&ded.  Cold  winds  rustle  in  the  branch- 
es ;  gray  clouds  hang  heavily  over  the 
landscape;  silky  gossamers,  woven  by 
lonely  spiders,  float  mournfully  over 
the  fields,  and  thistle-downs  are  **  borne 
abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
scattered  into  air."  The  last  days  of 
&11  are  there  in  all  their  sadness  and 
grave  earnest ;  below  us,  a  soft,  swelling 
carpet  of  leaves ;  high  up  in  the  crowns 
of  trees,  a  painful  sighing  and  soughing, 
which  bears  our  eye  to  the  leafless 
tops.  How  strange  a  monitor  of  that 
time  when  the  crown  of  man  also  turns 
paler  and  paler,  and,  at  last,  is  bereft  of 
Its  treasure !  Only  the  oak  retains  its 
withered  foliage,  as  if  reluctant  to  part 
with  its  beauty — an  image  of  departed 

Seatness,  it  stands  stiff  and  stem  in 
e  winter  air.  But,  resting  from  the 
labors  and  enjoyments  of  long,  merry 
summer  days,  the  trees  are  still  busy 
again,  weaving  new  burrs  for  the  com- 
ing spring.  Nature  dies  not ;  only  the 
loud,  sounding  life  grows  silent  upon 
the  great  stage  of  the  year. 

Impatient  winter,  unable  to  battle  as 
ret  with  the  sun  that  still  watches  over 
ner  children  and  warms  them  during  the 
day,  comes  at  night  and  does  sad  havoc 
among  flowers  and  bashes.     But  the 


tender  children  of  Flora  wage  a  man- 
ful war  against  the  tyrant;  aided  by 
many  a  warm  breeze  and  a  soft  air,  they 
creep  cozily  under  shelter,  and  there 
unfold,  in  spite  of  storm  and  frost,  their 
humbler  flowers.  Even  chilling  hoar- 
frost lies  long  on  the  large  rosettes  of 
green  leaves  of  our  biennial  thistles; 
the  golden-rod,  thehorse-gowan  and  rag- 
weed linger  in  sheltered  spots,  and  some 
will  tfirry  there  until  Chnstmas  has  told 
its  tale.  Finally,  even  the  last  of  the  tiny 
army  seems  to  have  fallen,  to  be  buried 
forever.  But,  even  then,  the  Christmas- 
flower,  the  hellebore,  opens,  at  holy  time, 
its  white,  blooming  eyes.  The  leafless 
hazel-bushes  adorn  themselves  with 
silky  catkins,  and,  under  the  rieid 
frozen  cover  of  brooks,  when  the  nidi 
are  still  slumbering  on  their  winter  couch, 
thousands  of  microscopic  plants  are 
busily  doing  their  duty.  Heavy  masses 
of  snow  fall  in  avalanches  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  fir-trees  and  spruces  groan 
as  if  in  a^ony ;  and  yet,  within  there, 
life  is  still  at  work,  and  the  green 
glossy  leaves  pale  not  in  the  coldest  of 
north  winds.  On  rocks  and  rugeed  roots 
there  still  survive  the  gracefm  folk  of 
dwarfish  lichens  and  mosses,  some  of 
whom  disdain  to  unfold  their  passing 
beauty  before  the  very  depth  of  ^nnter. 
Thus  a  green  thread  is  seen  to  pass 
unbroken  through  all  the  four  seasons ; 
and,  even  in  mid- winter,  the  hopefal 
eye  can  perceive,  in  the  far  distance, 
spring  and  summer  hastening  onward 
to  clothe  once  more  the  skeletons,  ap- 
parently lost  to  every  sweet  influence, 
with  green  leaves  and  smiling  flowers, 
and  autumn  to  give  promise  of  abun- 
dant fruits.  Thus  the  last  of  the  sea- 
sons teaches  us  also  the  last  of  lessonb, 
that,  like  the  plants,  man,  also, 

-verging  gradually  from  his  prime^ 


Meets  sacred  peace  at  last. 

His  flowery  spring  of  pleasnres  o*er, 

And  summer's  fuU-bloom  pride  no  mofe^ 
He  gains  pacilio  autumn,  mild  and  bland, 
And  dauntless  braves  the  stroke  of  winter' ■ 

hand.' 

"  For  yet  a  while,  a  little  while, 
Involved  in  wintrjr  gloom. 
And  lo !  another  spring  shall  smile— 
A  spring  eternal  bloom !" 
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I  CALL  it  My  Hotel,  siinpl/  becauae 
it  18  there  that  I  Uto.  Otherwise,  to 
tell  tlie  truth,  I  hold  no  special  interest 
in  it.  r  do  not  own  an  inon  of  its  oanred 
front,  or  even  a  leg  of  any  of  the  rose- 
wood chairs  with  whioh  its  halls  are  for* 
nished.  Throoghoul  all  that  range  of 
vestibules,  saloons,  and  prirate  roomst 
I  can  maintain  a  legitimate,  lawful  Vight 
to  hut  one  article— an  old  worn  leather 
trunk,  which,  for  years,  has  stood  in  the 
comer  of  my  littie  apartment  and  held 
my  stock  of  bachelor  apparel.  Of  all 
the  compartments  in  that  noble  pile  of 
buildings,  the  one  whioh  I  am  allowed 
to  occupy  is  the  tiniest— a  very  closet 
in  dimensions — reached  only  by  a  fur- 
long or  so  of  staircase— and  lighted 
by  a  three-feet-by-fbur  window;  from 
which,  when  disposed,  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  quiet  contemplation,  I  can  look 
out  over  miles  of  house-roofs,  variedt 
occasionally,  by  a  tall  church-steeple  or 
bell-tower.  And  I  have  a  certain  un- 
pleaflant  feeling  that  I  should  be  ijpio- 
minioosly  turned  out  of  even  this  uttle 
room,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I 
should  refuse  to  disburse  sundry  dollars 
and  cents  at  the  office.  No ;  it  is  very 
certoin  that  I  do  not  own  the  hotel. 

Sometimes,  though,  in  my  higher  and 
more  imaginative  flights  of  fancy,  I 
cherish  a  fiction  that,  after  aU,  I  do 
have  a  valid  claim  to  the  whole  establish- 
ment. For,  even  if  the  title-deeds  were 
in  my  own  name,  what  more  emoyment 
could  I  take  out  of  it  than  I  do  now  ! 
I  walk  into  the  reading-room,  and  no  one 
op|)o:<c8  my  right  to  a  seat.  The  halls 
and  saloons  are  alike  at  my  disposal 
In  the  dining-room  I  have  mv  aocus- 
tomed  place  near  the  head  of  the  table, 
whore  it  is  my  privilege  to  call  for  any 
article  upon  the  lonff  lK>ard,  as  freely  as 
though  I  have  actu^y  given  my  check 
in  payment  of  all  the  china,  gUiss»  and 
silver  with  their  contents.  A  tall,  good- 
looking  negro  respectfully  stands  be- 
hind mv  chair,  and  bows  down  to  me  as 
subserviently  as  though  he  were  my  own 
peculiar  property.  And  to  maintain 
that  vast  establishment,  with  all  its  halls 
and  (offices,  its  marbled  floors  and  fres- 
coed ceilings,  its  rosewood,  plate,  and 
mirrors,  its  clerks,  and  waiters,  and 
laundresses,  I  have  no  trouble  worthy 
of  mention.  I  have  merely,  onoe  a 
month,  to  hand  in  at  the  office  a  faw 


crisp  bills,  and  the  work  is  done— the 
care  is  off  my  mind.  My  organized 
bands  of  confidential  superintendents 
then  do  the  rest,  without  in  the  least 
withdrawing  my  mind  from  other  cares. 
All  which  is  pretty  much  the  idea  of  one 
of  my  friends,  a  bank-clerk,  who  says : 

«•  You  see,  when  people  tslk  about  the 
expense  of  living  at  iioteh»,  they  must  re- 
member that  it  covers  something  besides 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  sleeping,  and 
all  that  For,  you  know,  we  have  tbe  run 
of  the  house  oesldes,  and  can  do  just 
what  we  please  in  any  part  of  it !  and  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  keep  up 
a  private  house  in  the  same  style,  1 
reckon.  Now,  there  is  our  cashier,  who 
has  a  fine  house  in  one  of  the  avenuesi 
and  keeps  a  good  table,  and  spends  a 
great  many  thousands  a  year ;  but  even 
ne  hasn't  such  a  smokii^room,  and 
reading-room,  and  halls  to  loaf  in^^ 
course  he  hasn't  And  if  he  had,  he' 
wouldn't  get  any  more  good  out  of  them 
than  we  So  here ;  for,  as  long  as  we  osn 
use  all  these,  don*t  you  see  that  they 
just  as  good  as  bebng  to  us  while  we 
stfnr  7^    So  there  it  is,  you  know." 

It  is  true  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  who  enjoy  the  like  freedom,  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  perhaps*  could 
claim  equal  ownership  with  me;  but 
these  are  people  whom  I  sUow  to  be 
about  me  for  the  pleasure  it  giyes  me  to 
see  stranffe  &ces.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times at  dinner,  my  negro,  not  having 


through  waiting ;  but  I  am  a  polite  man, 
and  no  gentleman  should  allow  himself 
to  be  huped  before  his  guests.  And  h 
is  true  tnat,  sometimes,  as  I  leaye  mj 
Uttle  room  beneath  the  roof,  and,  pase- 
ing  through  those  weary  halls  and  down 
those  everlasting  staircases,  g^bnce  Into 
No.  32,  upon  the  second  floor,  magdfi- 
cent  with  sof^  carpets  and  marble  man- 
tels,  pendant  chandeliers  and  rosewood 
sofas,  I  am  inclined  to  wish  tliat  nrr 
bank  account  were  large  enough  to  al- 
low me  to  eiohange  my  quarters ;  but, 
after  all,  the  air  is  purer  up  aloft,  and 
the  dty  turmoil  there  grows  fainter  to 
the  ear,  and  there  is  no  host  who  does 
not,  occasionally,  give  up  his  own  snug 
quarters  to  a  friend.  And  at  such  times, 
It  is  my  pleasing  belief  that  No.  32  is 
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actually  my  own  apartment — that  I  have 
merely  surrendered  it  for  a  time  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance — and  that,  after 
a  few  weeks,  when  my  friend  has  de- 

{)arted,  I  shall  reoccupy  it,  and  no 
ongcr  lodge  in  No.  783,  just  under  the 
roof.  This  is  my  theory,  I  say;  but 
somehow,  when  one  guest  leaves  No. 
32,  another  enters.  It  is  always  full; 
and,  meanwhile,  it  has  happened  that, 
while  waiting  for  the  yacaiioy,  I  have 
remained,  year  after  year,  in  No.  783, 
until  I  have  learned  every  crack  in 
its  walls,  and  stain  upon  its  carpet, 
and  spot  upon  its  window-panes,  by 
heart. 

I  may  have  spoken  disparagingly  of 
No.  783;  but,  in  good  truth,  it  has 
many  advantages.  I  do  not  feel  in  it 
that  embarrassment  of  carefuhiess  which 
80  naturally  attends  the  occupation  of 
more  pretentious  apartments.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  which  I  need  fear 
injuring — nothing  which  I  may  not 
make  use  of  with  perfectly  wanton  free- 
dom. I  can  place  my  pitcher  upon  the  *" 
little  painted  wash-stand  without  danger 
of  scratching  the  wood ;  for  it  is  hope- 
lessly scratched  already.  A  large  hole 
has  been  worn  in  the  carpet,  and  the 
dragging  about  of  the  heaviest  furniture 
for  months  could  not  impair  the  value 
of  at  least  that  square  yard.  The  bed- 
stead is  covered  by  a  glaring  cotton 
quilt,  upon  which  I  can  throw  myself 
to  read,  with  easy  tranquillity,  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  previously  remov- 
ing my  dusty  boots.  I  can  write  my 
name  or  make  my  calculations  upon  the 
plaster  wall  with  perfect  impunity,  for 
the  records  of  a  lifetime  upon  it  could 
scarcely  do  that  injury  which  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  a  single  leakage 
in  the  roof.  In  fact,  that  portion  of 
the  wall  which  is  near  the  head  of  my 
bed  already  contains  all  my  weekly 
washing  registers.  In  fine,  with  true 
bachelor  freedom,  I  can  do  anything  and 
everything  in  No.  783 ;  whereas  I  know 
that,  if  I  wore  located  in  No.  32, 1  would 
be  obliged  to  move  about  with  uncom- 
fortable watchfulness,  and  could  never 
drive  from  my  mind  the  impression  that 
I  was  making  a  call  in  another  person^s 
parlor,  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  come 
in. 

Moreover,  No.  783  has  its  social  ad- 
vantages. I  have  three  particular 
friends — the  bank-clerk,  a  poet,  and  an 
editor,  who  patronizes  the  poet.  At 
stated  periods  they  all  tramp  up  into 


my  room,  and  we  prepare  to  make  an 
evening  of  it.  Cards  are  brought  out, 
and  the  game  of  whist  commenced. 
Light  and  harmless  wines  circulate,  and 
we  become  pleasantly  convivial.  Jesti 
are  spoken  and  greeted  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  full  choruses  of  lively 
song  and  ballad  swell  forth  to  drown  the 
murmur  of  the  city  below  us.  The 
stars  above  may  hear  our  melodies ;  bat 
they  gleefully  wink  at  them.  Our  next* 
door  neighbors  may  hear ;  but  we  know 
that  we  disturb  them  not — one  is  a 
good-natured  German  wine-importer,  and 
the  other  a  professional  organist  We 
know  them  both,  and  they  sometimes 
join  us ;  while,  at  other  times,  in  the 
pauses  of  our  song,  we  can  hear  through 
the  thin  walls,  on  either  side,  a  lively 
strain  or  two,  betokening  neighborly  and 
sympathetic  concord.  But,  were  we  in 
No.  32,  all  this  conviviality  of  soul 
would  necessarily  be  chastened  into 
quiet  decorum.  We  would  then  be  be* 
ncath  the  range  of  jovial  bachelorhood 
and  in  tlie  family  stratum.  U|>ou  either 
side  there  would  be  children  who  would 
be  awakened  by  our  laughter  and  would 
cry.  There  would  be  mothers  who 
would  wonder  why  those  noisy,  horrid 
men  were  tolerated  in  such  a  respect- 
able neighborhood.  In  fine,  there 
would  not  be  a  jest  or  song  which  would 
not  be  closely  followed  by  its  peevish 
crowd  of  troubles  and  complaints.  In 
evidence  of  which,  I  remember  thatt 
one  evening,  as  I  was  returning  in 
merry  mood,  I  happened  to  strike  up  a 
strain  or  two  of  Jordan,  just  as  I  passed 
No.  32;  when  suddenly  the  door  open- 
ed, and  a  gentleman,  upon  whose  vine- 
gar countenance  I  thought  the  reflection 
of  damask  curtains  and  gilt  chandeliers 
might  have  shod  a  little  ^leam  of  ur- 
banity, popped  out  his  head,  and  growl- 
ed anathemas  upon  me.  I  made  no 
reply  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  reached  my  own 
No.  783,  I  solaced  myself  with  Jordan, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  the  loudest 
tones,  and  heard  my  German  wine-im- 
porting neighbor  playfully  respond  in 
the  very  deepest  bass  of  Casta  l)iva. 

And  then,  again,  No.  783  is  the  yeiy 
place  for  a  lonely  man.  Were  I  in  No. 
32,  I  think  that  I  should  perpetoally 
pine  for  company ;  for  the  stately  arrar 
of  rosewood  and  damask  furniture  wouloi 
somehow,  strike  a  chili  into  my  Learti 
and  fill  me  with  a  constant  and  never- 
dying  impression  that  all  such  things 
were  made  for  others  to  eqjoy  with  me. 
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and  tiiat  I  had  no  business  to  monopolize 
tliein.  Hut  No.  783,  bcin^  suoh  a  di* 
miiiutivo  und  poorly-funiished  apart- 
mtMit,  Khowst,  at  once,  that  it  was  made 
for  thu  rosidenco  of  but  one  person, 
and  ho  a  oandoss^minded  man  at  that ; 
and,  con.s(H]uentl7,  I  always  feel  that 
thcro  is  a  fitne»*8  in  my  association  with 
it.  It  irt  like  liobinson  Crusoe's  cave, 
whioh,  in  its  insignificance  and  wild- 
ness,  iK'cumo  a  home  to  him ;  whereas, 
everybody  knows  that  if  Robinson,  np- 
oii  st<>p[)ing  ashore,  had  found  a  splendid 
palaco,  with  audience-chambers,  and 
chapels,  and  ball-rooms,  and  widely-ex- 
teiidod  ranges  of  stables,  hut  with  not  a 
man  or  horse  to  dispute  its  possession 
with  him,  he  would  hare  felt  very  un- 
comfortable, indeed,  and  would  probably 
have  moved  over  to  the  other  side  of 
tlio  island  at  the  first  opportunity. 

And  so  I  am  never  lonely  in  No.  783. 
TIh'  old  torn  carpet,  the  little  pine 
wash-stand,  with  a  zig-zag  crack  run- 
ning down  one  side  as  though  it  had 
split  itsi'lf  at  one  of  our  jokes;  the  very 
quilt,  with  a  rip  in  the  middle  like  a 
lau«?hter- moved  mouth  convulsively 
sturtVd  full  of  cotton — all  have  oompan- 
ionshi[)  for  me.  And  when  these  fail 
me,  I  iiave  only  to  gaze  out  of  the  little 
window — not  upon  the  street  below, 
for  there  I  con  merely  see  moving 
p[»eoks  whi(;h  I  take  to  be  men  and  wo- 
men. I)at  upon  the  range  of  house-tops, 
spread  out  miles  below  me.  I  gaze  at 
tlje  old  bell- tower,  and  have  strange 
thou^'hts  al)out  the  man  who  watches 
tliere,  and  the  queer  life  he  may  have 
led.  and  the  cunous  things  he  must  have 
seen ;  I  look  at  the  sugar-refinery, 
ri>in^  two  or  three  stories  above  other 
roofs,  and,  somehow,  it  seems  as  though 
it  has  so  risen  in  order  to  greet  my 
hoi<*l  with  friendly  equality.  I  suffer 
my  eyes  to  rove  over  the  thoasands  of 
l«nver  residences;  and,  like  the  Spanish 
author,  seem  to  look  through  the  roofs 
and  n|>on  the  tenants  within,  spocolat- 
in;^  why  and  wherefore  they  are  doing 
this  and  that,  and  generally  taking  a 
peculiar  interest  in  all  their  actions. 
There  may  be  some  who  would  call 
this  musing  unprofitable,  and  would  in- 
sist that  it  were  better  forme  to  be  oat 
in  the  world,  driving  ahead  to  some 
pRictical  end,  but  I  do  not  altogether 
believe  so.  I  know  that  often,  while 
peering  out  from  aloft,  good  thoughts 
and  resolutions  somehow  come  mto 
my  head— thoogfati  which,  daring  the 


labors  of  practical  life,  would  have  been 
driven  at  a  distance ;  and,  sometimes,  as 
I  rise  from  my  contemplations,  I  feel 
that  a  certain  peaceful  calm  has  entered 
into  my  heart,  making  me,  for  the  time, 
very  happy,  and  very  much  disposed 
to  become  a  better  man. 

One  great  pleasure  which  I  have  at 
my  hotel  is,  the  table  d'h6te.  Not  that 
I  care  about  my  meals  particularly;  for 
I  am  rather  heedless  of  what  I  eat,  and 
frequently  get  throught  a  plateful  of 
one  thing,  under  the  impression  that  I 
have  been  consuming  something  else. 
But  I  like  to  watch  the  people  around 
me,  to  read  their  expressions,  and  spec- 
ulate upon  their  occupations  and  de- 
signs. 

There  is  my  waiter ;  and  I  feel  at 
times  a  little  in  awe  of  him,  he  is  such 
a  superior  kind  of  negro.  In  the  first 
place,  ho  dresses  rather  better  than  I 
do,  and  I  acknowledge,  among  other 
things,  that  I  can  never  hope  to  equal 
the  tie  of  his  silk  cravat.  And,  more- 
over, he  is  such  a  knowing,  self-possess- 
ed fellow,  with  a  peculiar  dignity  of 
manner,  which,  at  rare  intervals,  he  al- 
lows to  subside  into  afiubility,  and  with 
a  certain  quiet  vein  of  satire  lurking  in 
the  comers  of  his  eyes,  as  though  he 
could  read  me  through  and  through,  and 
thoroughly  analyze  my  pretensions,  and 
knew  for  certain,  that  though  I  sit  down 
and  he  stands  behind,  my  business  is 
worth  less  to  me,  in  a  pecmn'ary  point 
of  view,  than  his  is  to  hun,  which  might 
very  well  be.  When  I  give  him  a 
quarter,  as  I  occasionally  do,  to  keep 
up  my  reputation,  he  receives  it  with  a 
troubled  kind  of  air,  as  though  he  fears 
lest  I  may  not  bo  able  to  afford  it,  and 
may  be  seriously  crippling  my  resouroes 
by  making  a  false  show  of  affluence. 
When  he  bands  me  the  card,  and  I  run 
my  eye  down  the  printed  list  of  French 
dishes,  I  can  feel  that  he  is  grinning 
over  my  shoulder  with  the  knowledge 
that,  though  I  may  pretend  to  under- 
stand it  all,  in  reality  I  do  not  know  one 
dish  from  another ;  and,  as  I  despairingly 
select  my  customary  beef  and  potatoes, 
I  can  almost  hear  his  chnckle  of  inward 
■atisfiEU^n,  at  having  foreseen  the  re- 
sult from  the  first  And  when  at  the 
head  of  a  long  file  ho  brings  in  his  share 
of  the  dessert,  and,  after  a  moment  of 
expectant  delay,  drops  upon  the  table, 
at  the  sound  of'^the  bell,  first  the  right- 
hand  and  then  the  left-hand  dish,  and, 
immediately  recovering  himself  with  a 
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jerk,  asks  me  what  I  will  take,  I  feel 
that  he  enjoys  the  oonfusion  with  whioh 
I  glance  upon  the  plates  of  unpro- 
nounceable confectionery ;  and  I  almost 
hate  him  when  he  charitably  puts  an 
end  to  my  perplexity,  by  pushmg  be- 
fore me  a  pie  of  simple  and  well-known 
construction. 

Then  there  are  the  guests  of  my 
hotel — my  guests,  as  it  were.  There 
are  new  ones  every  day;  for  people 
come  and  go  in  throngs.  I  watch  their 
countenances  and  manners  with  true 
physiognomical  zeal ;  for  a  study  of  the 
mind  is  one  of  my  passions,  and  I  like  to 
believe  that  I  can  judge  of  the  inner  by 
the  outward  man.  I  am  not  generally 
very  successful,  however.     The  portly 

fmtleman  with  white  whiskers,  whom 
believed  must  certaiQly  be  an  extensive 
slaveholder  and  plantation  proprietor, 
I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  an  emi- 
nent anti-slavery  Boston  merchant. 
The  little  withered  man  with  the  gimlet 
eye  and  shabby  coat,  whom  I  set  down 
for  a  miser,  I  detected  in  the  act  of 
giving  a  dollar  to  our  waiter,  who  thank- 
ed him  with  alow  bow,  and  triumphantly 
clinked  it  against  the  thin  quarter  which 
I  had  just  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
gentleman  with  the  straight  back-bone, 
buttoned-up  coat  and  black  moustache, 
who  bore  the  appearance  of  a  French 
officer  traveling  upon  furlough,  I  sub- 
sequently ascertained  to  be  a  clerk 
in  a  Cincinnati  commission  warehouse. 
Mistakes  like  these  have  occasionally 
impaired  my  confidence  in  my  ability 
to  read  the  human  character ;  but^  at 
other  times,  I  manage  to  guess  aright, 
and  then  feel  better  satisfied,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  I  suppose  I  get  on  pretty 
well. 

At  times,  I  feel  a  little  hurt  that  my 
guests — as  by  my  pleasing  fiction  I  con- 
sider them — treat  me  with  such  little 
respect  and  attention.  They  come  and 
sit  down  complacently  at  my  table,  and 
never  think  of  passing  to  me  any  of  the 
oompliments  of  the  day.  They  open 
bottles  of  champagne  and  hock  before 
my  eyes,  and  never  think  of  directing 
the  waiter  to  fill  my  glass.  They  even 
criticise  my  viands  to  my  face;  and 
once,  one  of  them  coming  in  early, 
seijKed  my  chair  and  refused  to  give  it 
up,  thouffh  politely  requested  to  do  so. 
And  it  often  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see 
the  ingratitude  of  my  waiter,  who,  if  he 
sees  a  stranger  with  a  manner  indicative 
of  bounteous  largesses*  will  bestow  ail 


his  attentions  in  that  quarter,  and  leave 
me  to  wait  upon  myself  But  I  have 
grown  accustomed  to  this,  and  try  to  be* 
Ueve  that  I  rather  enjoy  it.  For,  after 
all,  as  I  reflect,  my  only  desire  being 
that  of  making  my  guests  oomfortabiet 
it  is  far  better  that  they  should  feel  easy 
and  at  home  in  my  presence,  even  at 
the  expense  of  some  little  formalities 
of  politeness. 

It  is  seldom  that  I  take  any  especial 
lasting  interest  in  my  guests.  In  this 
I  differ  from  my  friend,  the  bank-clerky 
who  sits  beside  me  at  table,  and  who* 
without  any  very  definite  idea  of  char- 
acter, or  any  particular  ability  to  ana- 
lyze his  own  feelings,  contrives,  about 
once  in  three  days,  to  form  a  lasting 
friendship  with  some  strange  gentle- 
man, or  else  fall  deeply  in  love  with 
some  strange  lady.  Tms  idiosyncrasy 
upon  his  part  is,  however,  extremely 
harmless  in  its  effects  ;  for  it  generally 
happens  that  the  gentlemen,  selected 
bv  him  for  his  friendly  advances,  treat 
him  with  sublime  contempt,  mingled 
with  some  suspicion ;  while  the  ladies, 
for  whom  he  condescends  to  entertain  a 
tender  passion,  being  principally  those 
of  a  showy  and  grenadier  styl^  of 
beauty,  and  he  being  a  small  man,  and 
so  conscious  of  his  inferiority  that  ha 
never  dares  to  address  them — I  doubt, 
whether  they  even  notice  his  distant 
admiration,  or  even,  in  fact,  see  him  at 
all:  But  I,  on  the  contraryi  calmly 
and  resignedly  see  my  guests  come  and 
go ;  and,  driving  them  from  my  thoughts 
as  soon  as  the  black  porter  has  dragged 
their  trunks  out  upon  the  sidewaSc,  I 
bestow  my  thoughts  upon  their  succes- 
sors with  great  complacency. 

With  one  exception^  however.  One 
day,  just  as  the  nsh  had  been  removed, 
I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  a  little  way 
down  the  table,  and  there  saw  a  young 
lady,  who  instantly,  and  by  a  kmd  of 
sympathetic  interest,  fixed  my  attention. 
She  was  young,  hardly  sixteen,  I  should 
judge,  had  rather  irregular  featurest 
and,  moreover,  was  very  simply  dress- 
ed. As  she  was  of  rather  diminutive 
size,  my  friend,  the  bank-cterk,  would 
have  seen  nothing  to  admire  about  her ; 
and,  indeed,  she  was  hardly  one  whom 
a  person  could  have  called  beaotifiiL 
But  there  was  something  lively,  and 
fresh,  and  piquant  in  her  face,  whidi  in- 
terested me.  Her  whole  style,  too«  was 
perfectly  unaffected  and  unconstruned* 
I  felt  that  she  was  one  whose  friendship 
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— whose  acquaintanoe,  eren — would  be 
worth  more  than  that  of  all  the  high- 
ly dressed  and  decorously  mannered 
young  ladies  and  dames  who  usually 
lined  the  table.  And  after  gazing  at 
her  for  as  long  a  time  as  I  dared,  with- 
out incurring  the  imputation  of  inso- 
lence, I  turned  away  my  eyes,  with  the 
rather  loudly  uttered  exclamation  : 

**  How  charming  !'* 

Then  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  6[H>ken 
too  loudly,  and  I  became  confused.  Bot 
no  one  had  heard  me  speak,  excepting 
my  waiter,  who,  misunderstanding  me» 
placed  a  dish  of  fromage  d  la  Seringapa- 
tam  before  me.  Not  knowing  its  nature, 
I  attempted  to  out  it  with  a  spoon  in- 
steud  of  a  knife ;  at  which  I  became 
conscious  that  my  genteel  waiter  must 
have  smiled  in  pity  for  my  inexperience, 
and  that  made  me  yet  more  confused. 
But,  just  then,  my  friend  the  bank-oleriL 
came  to  my  relief. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  be 
said. 

*'  Look,"  said  I,  *'  at  that  young  lady 
on  the  other  side — the  thira  one  from 
the  oUt  parrot  in  the  turban.  What  do 
you  think  of  her?" 

*'  Hum  !"  said  he,  stealthily  casting 
his  ryes  in  the  direction  indicated. 
•*  Tolerably  fair.  But  I  like  the  one  on 
th«^  other  side  best.  She  is  larger,  and 
is  finer  dressed." 

Tlie  one  to  whom  he  referred  was  a 
lady  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  with  a  generally  enormous 
development  of  muscle.  She  wore  a 
spangled  head-dross,  a  gold  (^ain,  and 
throe  heavy  bracelets.  Of  oc%|rse,  af- 
ter such  a  remark,  I >oouldhav0']feiothing 
furth(T  to  do  with  m^^friend,  but  con- 
tentod  myself  with  siletit  observation  of 
my  fair  mcognito,  ta  whom,  in  a  quiet 
and  unimpassioned  tbrt  of  way,  I  felt 
myself  more  and  ijotoce  irresistibly  at- 
tracted. But,  fA  for  being  erer  able 
even  to  spealf*'to  her,  that  was  a  mat- 
ter which  I  <Qbnsid00ed  perfectly  hope- 
less. There  was,  of  course,  no  one  of 
my  friends-  who  could  present  me ;  and 
though,  for  an  instant,  I  contemplated 
scraping  an  introduction  through  her 
father,  who  sat  at  her  right  hand,  and 
with  whom  I  might  possibly  manage  to 
form  an  acquaintance,  I  gave  it  up  as 
an  insane  idea  as  soon  as  I  looked  upon 
him  and  applied  my  principles  of  physi* 
ognomical  science  to  an  elucidation  of 
his  character.  For  he  seemed  to  be  the 
Tery  incarnation  of  jealous  ferocity-* 


having  short,  bristly  hair  which  stuck 
up  straight  as  a  comb ;  a  mouth  drawn 
down  at  tho  corners ;  thick  whiskers, 
which  curled  up  round  his  mouth  with  a 
kind  of  savage  vindictiveness ;  and  an 
eye  which  blazed  like  a  coal.  In  fact, 
he  looked  like  a  man  who  would  always 
be  upon  the  wateh  for  insults;  who 
woulc  strongly  resent  a  casual  word  from 
me  in  the  reading-room ;  and,  if  he 
caught  me  speaking  to  his  daughter, 
would  consider  it  a  mattor  to  be  atoned 
for  by  blood.  The  more  I  looked  at 
him,  the  more  hopeless  the  case  seem- 
ed, and  it  was  only  at  long  intervals 
that  I  dared  to  steal  a  single  sly  glance 
at  the  young  lady.  Once  I  thought 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  caught  me 
at  it ;  for  his  eye  met  mine  with  such  an 
intensity  of  indignant  rancor,  that  I 
fully  expected  he  would  let  fly  the  plate 
of  almonds  at  me  across  the  table.  In 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  cast  myself  upon  my 
waiter  for  protection. 

*»  Who  are  they  ?"  I  inquired,  after 
dinner,  of  the  clerk  at  the  office. 

**  Colonel  Bartillian  and  daughter,'* 
was  the  answer.  ••  From  Georgia- 
bound  for  the  Springs— oomes  every 
year— owns  three  plantations  and  twelve 
hundred  darkeys." 

The  next  day  I  found  that  Colonel 
Bartillian  and  his  daughter  had  depart- 
ed, and  gradually  the  remembrance  of 
them  faded  away  from  my  mind.  Oo- 
oasionally  I  reflected  Taguely  upon  the 
pleasant,  soul-lit  face  of  the  young  girl ; 
and  once  I  woke  up  from  sleep  in  a  ter- 
rible fri^t,  having  dreamed  that  at  table 
I  had  offered  her  the  plate  of  potatoes, 
upon  which  her  Either,  with  nis  front 
hair  and  whiskers  starting  up  straighter 
and  his  eyes  glaring  more  dreadfully 
than  ever,  had  called  in  all  his  twelve 
hundred  negroes  to  dispateh  me.  But 
as  weeks  passed  on,  my  reveries  and 
dreams  became  less  and  less  frequent, 
and  finally  ceased  ;  and  I  ehould  soon 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  strangers, 
were  it  not  that  the  next  summer,  at 
about  the  same  week  in  June,  ther 
suddenly  reappeared  and  took  the(r 
places  at  the  very  same  part  of  the 
table. 

•*  So  Colonel  BartiUian  has  returned  ?" 
I  said  to  the  clerk  at  the  office. 

•»Yes,"  was  the  reply.  »*  Colonel 
Bartillian  has  come*  oack — and  his 
daughter — from  Greorgia — bound  for  the 
Bpimgs— comes  here  erery  year--owna 
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five  plantations — and    fifteen  hundred 
darkeys." 

The  father  seemed  fiercer  than  ever ; 
but,  as  a  counterpoise,  the  daughter  was 
lovelier.  She  had  grown  a  little  taller, 
and  her  figure  had  become  somewhat 
more  developed.  The  same  genial  glow 
of  kindly  feeling,  the  same  liveliness 
and  piquancy  of  expres.sion  illumined 
her  features.  In  her  manner  there  was 
the  same  girlish  sense  of  pleasure  at  all 
she  saw  and  heard  ;  modified,  perhaps, 
by  the  better  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  a  year  of  society  and  travel  had 
produced,  but  merely  modified  into  self- 
possessed  grace,  without  any  of  that 
oonstrained  dignity  which  young  fe- 
males so  often  think  it  necessary  to  as- 
sume. I  felt  that  the  die  was  ccist — 
that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  resist,  and 
that,  if  I  had  admired  her  before,  I  must 
love  her  now,  and  that  nothing  could 
prevent  it;  and,  accordingly,  with  the 
view  of  putting  myself  into  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  an  ardent  and  de- 
spairing lover,  I  immediately  repaired  to 
my  room,  and  there,  by  playing  several 
melancholy  tunes  upon  my  flute  and 
gazing  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  bell- 
tower,  I  gradually  worked  myself  up 
comfortably  into  the  requisite  state  oi 
unhappiness. 

And  then  I  took  courage  and  resolved 
that  I  would  seek  an  introduction  to 
my  charmer ;  I  would  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  her  father ;  I  would  craftily 
so  guide  my  conversational  powers  as 
to  produce  an  impression  of  superior 
intelligence,  and  induce  him,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  proffer  a  presentation  to  his 
family.  No  matter  if  he  scowled  and 
looked  fierce;  he  had  no  business  to 
scowl  fiercely  upon  me,  who,  equally 
with  himself,  was  an  independent  citi- 
zen of  the  nation  ;  and  he  had  no  right 
to  seclude  his  child  from  all  rational 
pleasures  of  society.  It  was  barbarous 
and  unnatural — a  kind  of  Turkish  des- 

Eotism — and  should  be  resisted  whether 
e  would  or  not. 

Accordingly,  I  descended  to  the  saloon. 
Colonel  Bartillian  was  there,  striding  up 
and  down  with  a  tremendous  cigar  in 
bis  mouth.  His  hands,  clasping  a  heavy 
cane,  were  behind  him,  and  he  looked 
as  though  he  were  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity to  fail  upon  some  one  and  pulverize 
him  upon  the  spot.  I  trembled  a  little  at 
the  sight,  but  plucked  up  courage  as  I 
flaw  him  nod  to  a  friend  of  mine.  That 
friend  of  mine,  then,  was  acquainted 
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with  the  colonel  and  could  introduce 
me ;  and  no  matter  how  violently  dis- 
posed the  colonel  might  be,  he  coold 
surely  find  no  excuse  for  manslaughter 
in  a  mere  introduction. 

So  I  crossed  over  to  my  friend  and 
stated  my  desire  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  colonel.  My  friend  assented, 
and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  walked  with 
me  across  the  saloon.  The  colonel 
saw  us  coming,  and  he  stopped.  He 
looked  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  I  cast  a 
glance  at  the  bar- tender,  in  the  hope  that* 
if  an  affray  happened,  he  would  wit- 
ness it  and  testify  in  my  favor. 

'^  Colonel  Bartillian,*'  said  my  firiend 
as  we  drew  near,  **  allow  me  to  make 
you  acquainted  with — " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  colonel,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand ;  and  I  could  not  bat 
notice  how  soft  and  gentle  was  his  voicey 
while,  somehow,  his  nair  did  not  seem  to 
stick  out  as  rigidly  as  before.  *•  Cer- 
tainly, I  shall  be  very  happy  indeed — ** 

**To  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Isaac  Inklespoon,  of  this  city,"  contin- 
ued my  friend. 

"  Eh  ?  What  ?"  exclaimed  the  colo- 
onel,  holding  out  his  hand,  *^  Isaac  In- 
klespoon, did  you  say  ?  Bless  mj 
soul  and  body !" 

Why  did  Colonel  Bartillian  say 
**  Bless  my  soul  and  body  ?"  I  knew 
not.  Perhaps  he  was  about  to  explain 
himself;  but,  at  that  moment,  a  vexy 
particular  friend  of  his  rushed  up,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  hand,  began  to  make 
particular  inquiries  about  his  health* 
family  prospects,  and  all  that ;  and,  as  I 
saw  that  the  colonel  was  just  as  rea^y 
to  question  that  gentleman  in  return* 
and,  as  I  knew  that  I  could»  thus  far, 
have  excited  no  peculiar  interest  throu^ 
the  fascinations  of  my  conversation,  I 
determined  to  postpone  prosecuting  the 
acquaintance  until  a  more  suitable  time ; 
and,  therefore,  making  by  bow,  I  re- 
tired. The  colonel  and  his  new  friend 
went  off  to  drink  a  social  glass  or  two 
together,  and  I  climbed  up  to  No.  7dd» 
in  order  to  indulge  in  a  little  melan- 
cholic reverie  over  the  house-tops. 

In  one  respect,  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
agreeably  disappointed.  Instead  of 
knocking  me  down,  the  colonel  had  re- 
ceived me  with  an  affability  which  I  had 
seldom  met  with,  even  among  the  most 
affable-looking  gentlemen.  It  oocnrxed 
to  me,  then,  that  possibly  I  might  have 
been  once  more  wrong  in  my  analyxa- 
tion  of  character,  and  that  the  cok>nel 
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might,  perhaps,  have  certain  amiable 
trait.s,  such  as  are  commonly  possessed 
by  other  men  ;  that,  in  spite  oi  his  erect 
hair  and  curling  whiskers,  he  might  be 
tolerably  susceptible  of  kindly  impulses ; 
and  that,  after  forming  a  duo  desree  of 
acquuintimco  with  him,  I  might  be  able 
to  liint  at  the  pleasure  which  an  intro- 
duction to  his  family  would  give  me.  I 
determined  that  I  would  watch  the  colo- 
nel, and  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  acquaintance  with  him. 
But  when  I  came  down  in  the  evening 
h(*  was  al)«ent,  having  gone  to  the  opera 
with  a  friend,  as  the  clerk  at  the  office 
told  me,  and  in  the  morning  I  observed 
that  his  place  at  the  table  was  vacated, 
lie  liad  already  gone  on  to  the  Springs 
with  his  daughter ;  and,  as  they  com- 
monly returned  home  by  another  route, 
I  felt  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  wait 
until  another  year.  Some  faint  idea  of 
following  them  to  the  Springs  camo  in- 
to my  mind ;  but  it  happened  that  the 
gr»'!it  case  of  Jones  vs.  Potters,  by  her 
guardian-ad-litem,  Sakon,  in  assumpsit, 
was  before  the  courts,  and  I  had  been 
retained  as  assistant  counsel — my  busi- 
ness luring  to  hand  up  the  several  papers 
as  they  were  wanted,  and  to  look  as 
wisr  as  I  could,  generally — and  so  I 
Coulil  not  leave. 

H'lt  why  did  the  colonel  say  **  Bless 
my  s.Mil  and  l>ody?'*  Was  it  that  my 
name  was  a  peculiar  one  ?  Was  there 
an\  tliiii^nudicrous  about  it?  I  asked 
my  frirnds  whether  it  was  not  a  very 
goM(l  name  after  all. 

"  INrliaps  so — though  it  would  not 
rhyim*  v»ry  well  to  anything."  said  my 
friHitd  the  poet. 

"  INrliaps  so — though  I  don't  think 
it  wmuM  l)e  worth  much  on  the  back  of 
a  note,"  said  my  friend  the  bank-clerk, 
criu'Ily  alluding  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
my  finances. 

'•Stay!"  said  my  friend  the  editor, 
wlio  patronizes  the  poet,  and  who,  at  the 
tim*'.  was  full  of  a  political  defeat — 
•*  Wi'uMn't  luklespoon  rhyme  to  Gone 
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'•  Vou  are  all  very  kind,  indeed,  gen- 
th'tncn,"  I  said  sarcastically;  and  then 
I  til' Might  again.  There  could  not  be 
any  thing  against  us  as  a  family ;  for  the 
Inklesptxms  were  always  exceedingly 
respectable.  They  camo  into  the  coun- 
try full  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ; 
aii<l  though,  for  a  time,  the  first  of  the 
line  was  a  cobbler,  the  fact  was  not  gen- 
erally known  out  of  the  family — since, 


upon  genealogical  tables,  he  has  always 
been  represented  as  an  extensive  de^er 
in  hides.  Then,  there  was  one  who  was 
a  judge  in  tolerable  standing  in  one  of 
the  nortfiern  counties.  As  for  my  great- 
uncle  Walter,  who  ran  off  with  some  gov- 
ernment funds,  he  can  hardly  be  called 
a  member  of  the  family,  since  we  all, 
at  once,  repudiated  him.  And  then 
there  was  old  Abram  Inklespoon,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  by  gallantly  chasing  a  par- 
ty of  British  through  a  lane  ;  and,  when 
ho  got  to  the  other  end,  found  that  he 
was  taken.  In  fine,  the  Inklespoons 
had  always  been  rather  distinguished ; 
and  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  that 
any  ridicule  could  attach  to  the  mention 
of  the  name. 

Finally,  having  seen  the  name  of  Bar- 
tillian  among  my  father's  papers,  though 
in  what  connection  I  do  not  remember, 
I  established  for  myself  a  comfortable 
theory.  My  father  must;  at  some  time, 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  colonel, 
— had,  perhaps,  in  past  years,  saved 
the  colonel's  life — the  colonel  would 
remember  the  fact — would,  of  course, 
introduce  me  to  his  daughter — I  would 
then  win  her — he  would  bless  our  union 
— and  wo  would  live  happily  ever  after 
on  one  of  his  plantations.  It  was  a 
bright  picture;  and,  hugging  it  to  my 
soul,  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  year 
to  come  round  a^n. 

At  length,  about  the  usual  day  in 
Juno,  I  saw  the  colonel's  name  upon 
the  books  of  My  Hotel ;  and,  assuming 
a  careless  air,  1  said  to  the  clerk  at  the 
office : 

**  Hem  ! — that  is,  I  see  that  Colonel 
Bartillian  has  again  arrived." 

•*  Yes,"  answered  the  clerk,  **  and  bis 
daughter — from  Georgia — bound  for  the 
Springs — comes  here  every  year — owns 
seven  plantations,  and  twenty-five  hun- 
dred darkeys." 

With  the  same  assumption  of  indiffer- 
ence, I  stroUed  into  the  saloon.  There, 
as  I  had  expected,  I  saw  the  colonel 
striding  up  and  down  the  hall,  with  the 
customary  big  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the 
same  big  cane  in  his  hands — and  twisted 
behind  his  back — ^the  same  frown  upon 
his  face,  and  with  his  hair  stickinff  up 
fiercer  than  ever.  But,  somehow,  1  felt 
no  longer  afraid  of  him ;  I  looked  upon 
him  with  reverence,  rather — as  a  man 
ought  to  contemplate  the  form  of  his 

Erospective  father-in-law,  upon  whom 
e  depoids  for  the  happiness  of  his  life. 
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Th©  moment  was  farorable  for  an  inter- 
yiew.  There  was  no  one  by  who  would 
be  apt  to  interrupt  us;  for  the  only 
persons  present  were  the  bar-keeper, 
casting  up  his  receipts,  a  waiter,  clean- 
ing the  globes  of  the  chandeliers,  and 
two  half-fuddied  young  men,  trying  to 
read  newspapers  upside-down. 

I  advanced  to  the  colonel — somewbat 
confidently,  as  I  then  imagined,  though, 
if  I  now  recollect  aright,  my  knees 
shook  under  me  a  Httle  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  approaching  inter- 
view. 

**  Colonel  Bartillian" — ^said  I. 

'*  Eh  ?"  said  he,  taking  the  long  cigar 
from  his  mouth. 

»♦  I  believe,"  said  I,  "that  at  a  for- 
mer period  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
troduction to  you  in  this  house." 

**  Ah  !"  said  he,  bringing  one  of  his 
bands  from  behind  his  back. 

♦*  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remem- 
ber me,"  Baid«I  faintly — *'  Isaac  Inkle- 
spoon,  at  your  service." 

**  Isaac  Inklespoon !"  he  exclaimed, 
stretohing  forth  both  his  hands.  *'  Isaac 
Inklespoon,  did  you  say?  Bless  my 
soul  aiid  body !  Do  you  belong  to  the 
Inklespoons  of  Westehester  county?" 
continued  the  colonel. 

I  answered  that  I  did. 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  he.  •*  Have 
never  heard  the  name  in  any  other 
section. — My  dear  young  friend,  I  am 
sincerely  glad  to  meet  you.  I  knew 
your  father  very  well." 

My  heart  leaped. 

**  We  had  the  same  room  at  college," 
the  colonel  continued.  '*  A  capital  fel- 
low. Dead  now,  I  presume  ?  Ah,  well ! 
we  must  all  die. — Do  you  know  he  saved 
my  life  once?" 

My  heart  leaped  higher.  Here  were 
my  reveries  turning  out  actual  realities. 
It  was  almost  too  much  bliss. 

"Yes — saved  my  life.  Was  out 
swimming,  you  know,  I  had  sunk  twice. 
— But  come,  I  must  introduce  you  to 
my  daughter. — Yes,  I  really  loved  your 
father.  Sorry  I  can't  say  the  same  for 
his  brother,  your  uncle.  I  never  got 
along  very  well  with  John  Inklespoon. 
I  think  he  treated  me  badly  in  some 
business  matters  afterwards.  But  your 
father  and  I  were  firm  friends.  I  never 
met  a  better  fellow  in  my  life  than  Isaac 
was. 
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I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  turning  pale, 
**  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  some  misteke. 
— Isaac,  from  whom  I  took  my  name, 


was  my  uncle.  John  was  my  father — 
but—" 

'«Eh?"  said  the  colonel.  '« Bless 
my  soul  and  body!  I — that  is,  I — 
There  !  There  !"  I  heard  hies  mutter  to 
himself,  **Too  bad!  Have  hart  the 
young  fellow's  feelings! — No  apology 
will  do,  of  course.     I — that  is —  " 

He  made  a  motion  towards  me, 
then  retreated — stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute — and  tiien,  abashed  with 
confusion  and  sincere  regret,  etcode 
through  the  saloon  and  out  at  the  door* 
without  attempting  another  word.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  made  sundry  subse^ 
quent  attempts  to  meet  him,  and  ex- 
plain that  die  whole  matter  with  my  fa- 
ther might  have  been  a  misconstractioD, 
and  that,  at  any  rate»  I  bore  no  malice 
for  what  he  had  unintentionally  let  oat. 
It  was  no  use.  Whenever  the  oolonel 
saw  me  coming,  I  could  hear  him  mat- 
ter, **  Bless  my  soul  and  body  !  There 
is  the  young  fellow  whose  feelings  I 
hurt !"  and  he  would  vanish  in  any  di- 
rection. His  sensitiveness  npon  this 
point  was  such,  that  he  changed  his 
place  at  the  teble  to  a  location  where 
we  could  not  see  each  other;  and  I 
really  believe  that,  to  avoid  me,  he  de- 

Earted  for  the  Springs  much  earlier  than 
e  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  felt  that 
all  was  over,  and  I  resolved  to  remain 
through  life  a  blighted  being. 

And  thus  the  next  year  wore  away. 
We  were  nonsuited  in  the  case  of  Jones 
vs.  Potters,  by  her  guardian-ad-litem, 
Sakon,  in  assumpsit,  but  I  did  not  care. 
Every  month  I  paid  my  gratuity  to  the 
office  clerk  for  managing  the  uEairs  of 
My  Hotel ;  but  I  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  my  plate,  and  rose- 
wood, and  mirrors.  I  passed  No.  32 
continually,  but  I  never  looked  forward 
to  occupying  it.  I  leaned  out  at  the 
window  of  No.  783,  and  gazed  upon  the 
bell-tower,  and  sugar-refinery,  with  hate 
in  my  heart,  and  took  no  interest  in  the 
occupants  of  the  humbler  roofs  below. 
My  waiter  came  out  in  a  newer,  larger, 
and  glossier  cravat,  and  patronized  me 
more  condescendingly  than  before  ;  but 
I  had  no  heart  to  resent  it.  And  I  no 
longer  played  whist  and  sang  lively 
songs  as  of  old. 

Until  one  evening,  in  the  middle  of 
June  of  the  next  year,  as  I  was  going 
up  to  my  room,  my  friend,  the  bank- 
clerk,  said  to  me : 

**  Are  you  aware  that  your  good-look- 
ing girl  &om  the  south  is  here  again  ? 
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Saw  her  go  into  No.  32  a  while 
ago." 

'♦Into  No.  32  ?"  said  I ;  and,  as  we 
passed  that  door,  I  saw,  sure  enough,  a 
little  pair  of  india  rubbers  set  outside  to 
be  blacked.  But,  alongside  of  the  rub- 
bers, stood  a  tall  pair  of  boots  !  I  stood 
aghast ! 

"Are  you  iure?"  said  I  feebly. 
"Those  boots—" 

**  Yes,  sure  I"  said  my  friend.  **  There 
was  a  good-looking  young  fellow  with 
her,  and  so  I  suppose  she  is  married." 

Still,  a  lingering  hope,  that  my  friend 
might  haye  been  mistaken  in  the  room, 
flickered  in  my  mind ;  but,  at  that  mo- 
ment, Colonel  Bartillian  himself  came 
and  rapped  at  the  door. 

**  Gone  to  bed  already — and  not  eleren 
o'clock !"  he  muttered,  as  he  received 
no  answer  and  saw  the  boots.  And 
then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  I  heard 
him  say,  "  Bless  my  soul  and  body ! 
There's  the  young  fellow  whose  feelings 
I  hurt !"  and  he  went  off  in  the  other  £- 
rection  like  a  flash. 

I  ascended  to  No.  783 ;  and  wisely 
considering  that,  as  all  was  now  over, 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  I  resolved  to  become  a  man 
again.    I  sent  for  my  friends,  the  poet 


and  the  editor,  who  patronizes  the  po- 
et, and  we  resolved  to  make  a  night  of 
it.  Cards  were  brought  out,  and  we  sat 
down  to  whist.  Wine  was  brought,  and 
we  became  merry.  We  laughed,  and 
cracked  jokes,  and  sang ;  and  of  all,  my 
laughter  and  songs  were  the  loudest, 
and  my  jokes  the  most  frequent.  And, 
after  a  little  while,  our  neighbor,  the  Ger- 
man wine-importer,  being  attracted  by 
the  revelry,  came  to  the  room  upon  pre- 
tense of  seeking  a  match,  though  I 
knew  that  he  had  plenty  of  his  own. 
We  invited  him  to  sit  down  and  join 
our  party,  to  which,  after  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, he  consented.  Then  he 
brought  out  some  of  his  old  Curagoa 
for  us  to  try  ;  and  then  he  sang,  in  a 
deep  growl,  a  song  purporting  that  wo- 
men might  deceive,  but  that  wine,  gen- 
erous wine,  was  at  all  times  man's  best 
friend.  And  I  am  afraid  that  I  acted 
upon  the  sentiment;  for,  about  half- 
past  twelve,  I  just  closed  my  eyes  for 
one  moment,  and  when  I  opened  them 
the  next  moment,  I  found  that  my 
friends  had  departed,  and  that  I  was  ly- 
ing in  bed  with  my  clothes  on,  and  that 
it  was  six  o'clock,  and  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  already  streaming  in  at 
the  windows  of  My  Hotel. 
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•*  TTEEP  this  for  me,"  she  said,  and  tore 
Jl^    a  blushing  rose-bud  from  the  vase : 
She  gave,  I  took,  but  not  before 
Its  crimson  paled  beside  her  face. 

For  we,  through  many  a  long  forenoon. 
Had  lingered  by  the  summer  sea ; 

And  crescent,  with  the  crescent  moon. 
Rose  love,  as  calm  and  bright  as  she. 

And  once,  when  all  the  August  day 
The  air  was  thrid  with  silver  rain, 

I  dared  my  fate — I  heard  her  say 

Sweet  words  just  dashed  with  tender  pain. 

To-night  the  north-wind,  strong  and  fleet, 
Beats  at  the  sash  with  angry  hand. 

Drives  fiercely  down  the  desert  street, 
And  whirls  the  snow  like  blinding  sand. 

'Tis  past !  the  crimson  leaves  are  white ; 

What  flower,  what  flame,  with  time  can  cope  ? 
Another  comes  to  charm  her  sight. 

And  to  my  heart  another  hope  I 
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The  moment  was  favorable  for  an  inter- 
viow.  There  was  no  one  by  who  would 
be  apt  to  interrupt  us ;  for  the  only 
persons  present  were  the  bar-keeper, 
casting  up  his  receipts,  a  waiter,  clean- 
ing the  globes  of  the  chandeliers,  and 
two  half-fuddled  young  men,  trying  to 
read  newspapers  upside-down. 

I  advanced  to  the  colonel — somewhat 
confidently,  as  I  then  imagined,  though, 
if  I  now  recollect  aright,  my  knees 
shook  under  me  a  little  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  approaching  inter- 
view. 

**  Colonel  Bartillian" — said  I. 

**  £h  ?"  said  he,  taking  the  long  cigar 
from  his  mouth. 

"  I  believe,"  said  I,  •*  that  at  a  for- 
mer period  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
troduction to  you  in  this  house.*' 

^^  Ah  !"  said  he,  bringing  one  of  his 
hands  from  behind  his  back. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remem- 
ber me,"  said'I  faintly — *'  Isaac  Inkle- 
spoon,  at  your  service." 

**  Isaac  Inklespoon !"  he  exclaimed, 
stretching  forth  both  his  hands.  **  Isaac 
Inklespoon,  did  you  say?  Bless  my 
soul  and  body !  Do  you  belong  to  the 
Inklespoons  of  Westchester  county!" 
continued  the  colonel. 

I  answered  that  I  did. 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  he.  •*  Have 
never  heard  the  name  in  any  other 
section. — My  dear  young  friend,  I  am 
sincerely  glad  to  meet  you.  I  knew 
your  father  very  well." 

My  heart  leaped. 

**  We  had  the  same  room  at  college," 
the  colonel  continued.  **  A  capital  fel- 
low. Dead  now,  I  presume  ?  Ah,  well ! 
we  must  all  die. — Do  you  know  he  saved 
my  life  once?" 

My  heart  leaped  higher.  Here  were 
my  reveries  turning  out  actual  realities. 
It  was  almost  too  much  bliss. 

**Yes — saved  my  life.  Was  out 
swimming,  you  know,  I  had  sunk  twice. 
— But  come,  I  must  introduce  you  to 
my  daughter. — Yes,  I  really  loved  your 
father.  Sorry  I  can't  say  the  same  for 
his  brother,  your  uncle.  I  never  got 
along  very  well  with  John  Inklespoon. 
I  think  he  treated  me  badly  in  some 
business  matters  afterwards.  But  your 
father  and  I  were  firm  friends.  I  never 
met  a  better  fellow  in  my  life  than  Isaac 
was." 

*^  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  turning  pale, 
**  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  some  mistake. 
— Isaac,  from  whom  I  took  my  name, 


was  my  unde.  John  was  my  father- 
but—  " 

"Eh?"  said  the  colonel.  "Bless 
my  soul  and  body!  I — that  is,  I— 
There  !  There  !"  I  heard  hies  mutter  to 
himself,  "  Too  bad !  Have  hart  the 
young  fellow's  feelings! — No  apology 
will  do,  of  course.    I — that  is —  " 

He  made  a  motion  towards  me* 
then  retreated — stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute — and  then,  abashed  with 
confusion  and  sincere  regret,  ftrode 
through  the  saloon  and  out  at  the  door, 
without  attempting  another  word.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  made  sundry  subse- 
quent attempts  to  meet  him,  and  ex- 
plain that  the  whole  matter  with  my  fa- 
ther might  have  been  a  misconstruction, 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  I  bore  no  malice 
for  what  he  had  unintentionally  let  out. 
It  was  no  use.  Whenever  the  colonel 
saw  me  coming,  I  C/Ould  hoar  him  mut- 
ter, "  Bless  my  soul  and  body  !  There 
is  the  young  fellow  whose  feelings  I 
hurt!"  and  he  would  vanish  in  any  di- 
rection. His  sensitiveness  upon  this 
point  was  such,  that  he  changed  his 
place  at  the  table  to  a  location  where 
we  could  not  see  each  other;  and  I 
really  believe  that,  to  avoid  me,  he  de- 
parted for  the  Springs  much  earlier  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  felt  that 
all  was  over,  and  I  resolved  to  remain 
through  life  a  blighted  being. 

And  thus  the  next  year  wore  away. 
We  were  nonsuited  in  the  case  of  Jones 
vs.  Potters,  by  her  guardian-ad-litem, 
Sakon,  in  assumpsit,  but  I  did  not  care. 
Every  month  I  paid  my  gratuity  to  the 
office  clerk  for  managing  the  idSairs  of 
My  Hotel ;  but  I  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  my  plate,  and  rose- 
wood, and  mirrors.  I  passed  No.  32 
continually,  but  I  never  looked  forward 
to  occupying  it.  I  leaned  out  at  the 
window  of  No.  783,  and  gazed  upon  the 
bell- tower,  and  sugar-refinery,  with  hate 
in  my  heart,  and  took  no  interest  in  the 
occupants  of  the  humbler  roofs  below. 
My  waiter  came  out  in  a  newer,  larger, 
and  glossier  cravat,  and  patronized  me 
more  condescendingly  than  before  ;  but 
I  had  no  heart  to  resent  it.  And  I  no 
longer  played  whist  and  sang  lively 
songs  as  of  old. 

Until  one  evening,  in  the  middle  of 
June  of  the  next  year,  as  I  was  going 
up  to  my  room,  my  friend,  the  bank- 
clerk,  said  to  me : 

«( Are  you  aware  that  your  good-look- 
ing girl  from  the  south  is  here  agiun? 
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Saw  her  go  into  No.  32  a  while 
ago." 

**  Into  No.  32  ?"  said  I ;  and,  as  we 
parsed  that  door,  I  saw,  sore  enouffh,  a 
little  pair  of  india  rubbers  set  outside  to 
be  blacked.  But,  alon^ide  of  the  rub- 
bers, stood  a  tall  pair  of  boots  !  I  stood 
aghast ! 

**  Are  you  sure  ?"  said  I  feebly. 
"Those  boots—" 

**  Yes,  sure !"  said  my  friend.  *•  There 
was  a  good-looking  young  fellow  with 
her,  and  so  I  suppose  she  is  married.'^ 

Still,  a  lingering  hope,  that  my  friend 
might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  room, 
flickered  in  my  mind ;  but,  at  that  mo- 
ment. Colonel  BartiUian  himself  oame 
and  rapped  at  the  door. 

"  Gone  to  bod  already — and  noteleren 
o'clock !"  he  muttered,  as  he  reoeived 
no  answer  and  saw  the  boots.  And 
then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  I  heard 
him  say,  '*  Bless  my  soul  and  body ! 
There's  the  young  fellow  whose  feelings 
I  hurt !"  and  he  went  off  in  the  other  Si- 
rectioii  like  a  flash. 

I  ascended  to  No.  783 ;  and  wisely 
considering  that,  as  all  was  now  over, 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  I  resolved  to  become  a  man 
again.     I  sent  for  my  friends,  the  poet 


and  the  editor,  who  patronizes  the  po- 
et, and  we  resolved  to  make  a  night  of 
it.  Cards  were  brought  out,  and  we  sat 
down  to  whist.  Wine  was  brought,  and 
we  became  merry.  We  laughed,  and 
cracked  jokes,  and  sang ;  and  of  all,  my 
laughter  and  songs  were  the  loudest, 
andmy  jokes  the  most  frequent.  And, 
after  a  little  while,  our  neighbor,  the  Ger- 
man wine-importer,  being  attracted  by 
the  revelry,  came  to  the  room  upon  pre- 
tense of  seeking  a  match,  though  I 
knew  that  he  had  plenty  of  his  own. 
We  invited  him  to  sit  down  and  join 
our  party,  to  which,  after  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, he  consented.  Then  he 
brought  out  some  of  his  old  Cura^oa 
for  us  to  try  ;  and  then  he  sang,  in  a 
deep  growl,  a  song  purporting  that  wo- 
men might  deceive,  but  that  wine,  gen- 
erous wine,  was  at  all  times  man's  best 
friend.  And  I  am  afraid  that  I  acted 
upon  the  sentiment;  for,  about  half- 
past  twelve,  I  just  closed  my  eyes  for 
one  moment,  and  when  I  opened  them 
the  next  moment,  I  found  that  my 
friends  had  departed,  and  that  I  was  ly- 
ing in  bed  with  my  clothes  on,  and  that 
it  was  six  o'clock,  and  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  already  streaming  in  at 
the  windows  of  My  Hotel. 


EHEU!    EHEUI 

<*  TTEEP  this  for  me,"  she  sjyd,  and  tore 
■L^    A  blushing  rose-bad  from  the  vase : 
She  gave,  I  tool,  but  not  before 
Its  crimson  paled  beside  her  face. 

For  we,  through  many  a  long  forenoon. 
Had  lingered  by  the  summer  sea ; 

And  crescent,  with  the  crescent  moon. 
Rose  love,  as  calm  and  bright  as  she. 

And  once,  when  all  the  August  day 
The  air  was  thrid  with  silver  rain, 

I  dared  my  fate — I  heard  her  say 

Sweet  words  jnst  dashed  with  tender  pain. 

To-night  the  north-wind,  strong  and  fleet. 
Beats  at  the  sash  with  angry  hand, 

Drives  fiercely  down  the  desert  street, 
And  whirls  the  snow  like  blinding  sand. 

'Ti9  past !  the  crimson  leaves  are  white ; 

What  flower,  what  flame,  witb  time  can  cope  ? 
Another  comes  to  charm  her  sight. 

And  to  my  heart  another  hope  f 
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ONE  can  imagine  a  world  in  which 
there  should  be  no  bad  books,  and 
no  indifferent  authors — a  paradise  of 
critics  and  of  readers,  in  which  the  writ- 
ing of  a  review  would  be  as  exhilarating 
an  occupation  as  the  chanting  of  a  pasan, 
and  men  would  cut  the  leaves  of  a  new 
Tolumo  with  the  same  sweet  certainty 
of  anticipation  with  which  they  now 
pare  a  ripe  round  orange.  A  pleasant 
world,  indeed,  that  would  be  for  all  of  us, 
and  the  very  thought  of  such  delicious 
poRsibilities  throws  a  momentary  glow 
upon  the  page  as  we  write.  For  what  a 
Tery  different  world  is  this  world  of 
actual  authorship  and  actual  criticism, 
in  which  we  live  ! 

*'  To  act,"  says  Goethe,  somewhere, 
(is  it  not  in  *•  Wilhelm  Meister"  that  he 
says  it?)  "to  act  is  easy,  to  think  is 
hafd — to  suit  our  action  to  our  thought 
is  troublesome."  We  paraphrase  the 
form  but  preserve  the  meauing  of  this 
wise  saying,  when  we  aver  that  **  to 
praise  is  easy,  to  judge  is  hard — to  suit 
our  praise  to  our  judgment  trouble- 
some.'* And  yet  what  is  praise  worth  if 
it  be  not  bom  of  judgment  ?  To  the  fool, 
doubtless,  much — to  the  wise  man,  less 
than  nothing !     To  the  fool,  praise  is  as 

Eomatum  is  to  the  hair  of  man — it  sleeks 
im  and  comforts  him,  makes  him  an 
agreeable  sensation  to  himself,  and,  as 
he  fondly  believes,  a  pleasant  and  pre- 
sentnble  being  in  the  eyes  of  general 
mankind — while  to  the  wise  man  praise 
is  as  wine  which  he  takes  to  refresh 
himself  withal,  and  to  encourage  his 
blood  and  to  warm  his  wits,  and,  if  the 
wine  be  not  well-made  and  of  a  whole- 
some vintage,  the  multiplication  of 
glasses  is  only  the  multiplication  of  head- 
aches und  dyspepsias. 

When  u  young  man  has  written 
a  book,  and  judicious  friends  have 
cheered  bim  on  to  the  doors  of  a  pub- 
lisher, and  the  publisher  has  accept- 
ed bis  manuscript,  and  the  publisher's 
printers  have  put  the  same  handsomely 
uto  type,  and  the  binders  have  bound 
the  sheets  fairly  into  volumes,  and  the 
volumes  stand  glittering  in  rows  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  seller,  something  posi- 
tive has  been  done  which  deserves  to  be 
4ealt  with  vigorously  if  at  all. 
By  the  act  which  ho  has  thus  de- 


liberately performed,  this  adyenturoos 
youth  has  virtually  advanced  a  claim  to 
acquaintance  with  all  mankind.  He  ha* 
left  his  card  on  the  universe,  and  de- 
mands admittance  into  all  societies.  He 
says  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  knows  how  to  read  and  can  spare 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar,  **  I  deuie  that  we 
may  be  better  acquainted.  I  wish  to 
go  with  you  into  your  private  rooms ;  to 
sit  with  you  of  an  evening;  to  talk 
with  you  alone ;  to  modify  your  yiews ; 
to  influence  your  character;  to  help 
determine  the  course  of  your  life  on 
earth;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to 
take  a  share  in  settling  your  everlast- 
ing destiny." 

This  is  a  serious  proposition,  certain- 
ly !  If  the  same  young  gentieman 
should  come  to  your  house,  0  respecta- 
ble and  responsible  reader,  and  make 
advances  to  your  sons  and  daughterst 
would  you  not  take  some  pains  to  find 
out  what  his  character  and  his  probable 
intentions  were  ?  Would  you  not  de- 
mand that  he  should  be  accredited  bjr 
some  trustworthy  friend,  before  you  ao 
corded  him  all  the  privileges  which  ao- 
company  the  entree  to  your  home? 

What  you  would  do  for  your  family, 
the  critic  is  bound  to  do  for  the  publio 
at  large,  of  which  he  is,  in  a  literary 
sense,  the  father  and  friend.  His  duty 
to  them  requires  him  to  examine  very 
particularly  into  the  purposes  and  in- 
tents of  each  new  aspirant  to  the 
familiarities  of  the  arm-chair  and  the 
study-lamp. 

But  the  critic's  responsibility  is  yet 
wider  and  more  c-omprehensive.  He 
has  to  concern  himself  for  the  welfare 
of  the  ambitious  debutant  also. 

The  first  duty  of  a  critic  then,  is  to  re- 
member that,  behind  every  book,  there  is 
a  man — or  rather,  that  there  is  a  man  tfi 
every  book.  He  is  to  reflect  that  the 
mighty  names,  which  ring  through  the 
trumpets  of  foreign  or  of  antique  fame, 
and  thrill  his  fancy  with  their  sounding 
music,  are  the  names  of  men,  and  indi- 
cate the  measure  of  the  concentrated 
influences  of  character  and  intellect 
upon  the  nations  of  which  they  are  the 
boast.  And  when  he  considers  the  lit- 
erature of  his  own  times,  he  is  to  exam- 
ine first  into  the  value  of  the  personali- 
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tics  which  inspire  that  literature,  and 
pass  judgment  upon  the  present,  and 
proi)hesy  for  the  future,  according 
to  the  results  of  that  examination. 

The  hopes  of  a  Uterature  hide  in  the 
measure  of  individual  life  which  its 
makers  possess.  Those  ages  are  rich 
in  which  a  great  manj  men  appear, 
writing  books  because  they  are  men  and 
have  something  to  say,  not  because 
books  are  to  be  written.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  English 
literature  was  barren  of  individuality 
to  a  degree  which  seems  now  almost 
incredible,  and,  therefore,  although  it 
was  enormously  prolific  of  books,  it  oc- 
cupies less  space  in  the  history  of  letters 
than  ten  years  of  the  Regency  or  of 
the  reign  of  Victoria.  You  can  swear 
to  the  age  of  almost  any  English  book 
that  was  produced  between  1750  and 
1800,  from  glancing  over  three  sen- 
tences ;  for  everybody  wrote  like  every- 
body else,  and  an  author  no  more 
dreamed  of  individuality  in  the  style 
of  his  sentences,  than  of  individuality 
in  the  cut  of  his  coat.  To  pass,  on  the 
contrary,  from  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  from 
Byron  to  Scott,  from  Wordsworth  to 
Keats ;  or  to  go  from  an  essay  of 
Macaulay*s  to  a  review  of  Sydney 
Smith's,  from  a  dramatic  lyric  of  Brown- 
ing to  an  idyl  of  Tennyson,  is  like 
traveling  from  the  moorlands  to  the 
meadows,  from  the  hills  to  the  downs, 
or  from  the  smiling  uplands  to  the  sad 
sea- shore.  Every  writer  of  all  these 
has  his  own  charm,  because  every  man 
of  them  had  his  own  value.  Not  less 
remarkable  is  the  contrast  between  the 
literature  of  France  under  the  empire, 
and  under  the  restoration  and  the 
monarehy  of  July.  In  the  one  case 
you  have  writers  writing;  in  the  other, 
men  tliinking,  creating,  protesting :  in 
the  one  case  you  have  dilettantism  and 
virtuosism,  uniformity  of  style,  and 
triviality  of  substance  ;  in  the  other,  an 
infinite  diversity  of  development,  ardor, 
reality,  and  the  thousand- fold  beauty 
of  reality. 

IIow  does  our  own  literature  beartiie 
test  of  such  criticism? 

Writers  we  have  always  had,  because 
we  have  been  always  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  an  educated  people,  and  education, 
if  it  cannot  guarantee  mspiration, at  least 
continues  the  traditions  of  Hterary  am- 
bition, and  the  phantoms  of  an  interest 
in  literature.  But  of  authors — of  men 
who  communicated  themselves  to  man- 
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kind,  because  there  was  something  in 
themselves  to  communicate — our  nation 
has  not  been  so  abundantly  prolific. 
From  the  settlement  of  the  colonies, 
down  to  the  epoch  of  our  independence, 
only  two  men  detach  themselves  from 
the  multitude  of  cisatlantic  scribes,  as 
emphatic  individualities,  expressing 
themselves  through  the  written  word. 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  two  per- 
manent  realities  contributed  by  colo- 
nial America  to  the  literary  history  of 
the  English  race. 

The  colonial  position  of  our  ancestors 
does  not  snfiice  to  account  for  this  fact ; 
for  the  colonial  Greeks  enriched  the  lit- 
erature of  their  language,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  century,  with  larger  and  more 
splendid  contributions  than  have  been 
made  to  the  wealth  of  English  letters  by 
An^lo- American  authorship  in  twice  that 
penod  of  time.  A  plausible  explanation 
of  the  comparative  poverty  of  American 
literature,  through  so  many  years,  is  to 
be  found,  we  Uiink,  in  the  fact,  that 
literature  is  an  art,  and  can  only  flourish  • 
where  it  is  cultivated  as  an  art.  The 
idea  of  beauty  in  form  is  coincident,  in 
the  mind  of  a  genuine  author,  with  the 
idea  of  truth  m  substance.  He  must 
not  only  have  a  purpose  worth  fulfilling, 
but  he  must  take  pleasure  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  purpose,  and  he  must  so 
fulfill  it  that  the  manner  of  its  achieve- 
ment shall  give  pleasure  to  others.  Now, 
our  forefathers  m  English  America  were 
extremely  hostile  to  cdi  the  arts.  Their 
ideas  of  education  were  analogous  with 
those  of  the  Spartans,  who  held,  as 
Plato  tells  us,  tnat  a  **  knowledge  of 
letters  for  practical  purposes  should  be 
common  to  all ;  but  that  no  specific  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  elegant  or  speculative 
literature."  Even  Jonathan  Edwards, 
who  was  a  great  metaphysical  author, 
was  not  of  purpose  an  author,  hnt 
simply  by  the  necessity  of  his  genioa, 
which  dictated,  even  to  him,  a  Puritan, 
an  artistic  perfection  of  loncal  formf 
with  which  no  Greek  or  Frenchman 
could  have  quarreled. 

Franklin  was  more  deliberately  an  art- 
ist. He  had  not  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  French  literature  of  this  a^ 
without  imbibmg  sometiiing  of  the  lit- 
erary temper,  and  he  is  fainy  entitled* 
we  think,  to  be  ooniidered  the  first  of 
American  authors. 

His  autobiogn^hj  ia  as  charming  in 
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form  as  it  is  entertaining  and  suggestive 
in  matter,  and  it  shines  oat,  among  the 
oommonplace  compositions  of  the  time 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
lustre  of  a  positive  and  individual  value. 
With  the  establishment  of  our  national 
independence  came  the  desire  for  a  na- 
tional literature.  We  were  be^nning  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  spirits  of 
Puritanism  and  Quakerism.  With  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  refinement  and  beauty  had  com- 
menced among  us,  and  the  first  thrills  of 
artistio  inspiration  were  felt  in  the  na- 
tional genius.  Then,  every  nation  has 
its  literature,  and  wo,  having  become 
a  nation,  necessarily  must  have  ours! 
The  sentiment  of  amour  propre  was 
enlisted  in  the  question;  and,  as  that 
sentiment  is  not  apt  to  bear  very  rich 
and  racy  fruit,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  first  deliberately  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  republic  should  not 
have  been  of  a  nature  cither  to  appall 
or  to  enchant  mankind.  Moreover,  the 
first  epoch  of  our  national  life  was  con- 
temporaneous with  a  period  singularly 
prolific  of  great  works  and  of  gifted  au- 
thors in  the  mother  country,  and  the 
cisatlantic  muse  was  abashed,  in  her 
first  timid  essays,  by  the  sudden  and 
splendid  sallies  of  her  elder  sister  be- 
yond the  seas. 

Not  a  few  of  those  courageous  Ameri- 
cans, nevertheless,  who  adventured  into 
print  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  amply  vindicated  their  con- 
duct, by  the  evidence  they  gave  of  per- 
Bonal  value  and  of  personal  force.  Bry- 
ant had  certainly  as  good  reason  n)r 
singing  as  Beattie,  and  the  stories,  which 
Cotjper  had  to  tell,  were  better  worth 
the  telling  than  those  which  fermented 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  James ;  and  if  it  was 
worth  while  that  Addison  and  Steele 
should  come  back  to  console  an  Eng- 
land thirsting  for  their  pure,  pellucid 
prose,  Mr.  Irving's  right  to  rob  tne  gray 
goose  of  his  qulQ  shall  never  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Sparks  of  true  fire  flashed  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  words  of  other  men  who 
yet  drew  back  from  the  path  of  glory, 
because  uncheered  by  cordial  criticism, 
and  uuwelcomed  by  a  public  which  had 
not  yet  accommodated  itself  to  all 
the  necessities,  nor  accustomed  itself 
to  all  the  privileges,  of  its  new  national 
position.  As  time  went  on,  and  the 
American  nationality  gathered  vigor  and 
consistency,  the  literature  of  America 


began  to  assume  more  respectable  pro- 
portions; and,  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  it  has  developed  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  reality  which  certainly 
am)rded  us  no  reasons  for  despondent 
views  of  the  future.  A  generation  of 
writers  is  giving  way  to  a  generation  of 
authors,  and  though  it  is,  of  course,  a 
very  distressing  tmng  that  we  have  not 
yet  produced  an  authentic  and  unques- 
tionable Shakespeare,  nor  even  an  ad- 
mitted Pope,  we  may  yet  iske  some 
small  comfort,  surely,  from  the  fact, 
that  we  have  given  birth  to  a  certain 
number  of  artists  in  words,  whose  touch 
the  world  has  recognized  as  betraying 
the  individuality  of  genius,  and  the  reali- 
ty of  manhood. 

The  perfume  of  a  page  of  Hawthorne 
is  as  positive  and  as  peculiar  as  the  aro- 
ma of  a  lino  of  Tennyson  or  a  chapter 
of  Dickens.  The  man,  who  could  con- 
found the  sheen  of  one  of  Emerson's 
glittering  phrases  with  the  clouded  glow 
of  a  sentence  of  Carlyle,  would  be  capa- 
ble of  buying  a  sapphire  for  an  amethyst. 
The  subtle  analysis  and  morbid  intensity 
of  Poe  define  his  creations  as  sharply 
as  if  each  were  a  living  human  face  of 
wrath,  or  woe,  or  crime ;  and  if  you  do 
not  recognize  the  music  of  a  speoial 
soul  in  every  chime  that  Longfellow 
chooses  to  ring,  it  must  be  a  purely  on- 
selfish  benevolence  and  public  spirit 
which  induce  you  to  pay  your  8ubsc>rip- 
tion  to  the  Philharmonic  Society!  When 
you  take  your  Diogenes'  lantern  and 
go  through  the  libraries  in  search  of  a 
man,  where  can  you  be  more  sure  of 
finding  one  than  within  the  covers  of  the 
"Biglow  Papers,"  or  the  «*  Fable  for 
Critics ;"  or,  if  you  aro  looking  for  a 
woman,  is  there  no  womanhood — warm* 
at  least,  and  earnest,  if  not  perfectly 
wise,  and  queenly,  and  gracious — ^in  the 
sorrows  ot  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
the  wrath  of  "Dred?" 

We  have  authors,  indeed,  among  us — 
men  who  mean  something,  hope  some- 
thing, fear  something,  love  something, 
and  who  con  work,  with  all  their  hearts, 
to  set  their  meaning  plainly  before  their 
fellow-men — to  communicate  their  hopes 
and  fears,  and  love  to  the  world,  for  the 
world's  delight  and  use,  and  not  merely 
to  dischargo  their  own  overcharged 
minds,  or  to  fill  their  own  unfilled  pock- 
ets. 

This  being  so,  it  is  time,  we  think, 
tiiat  wo  should  have  serious  oriticB  at 
well  as  authors'  judges  to  deal  witii  thcs0 
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tnon  man  wise,  to  try  these  artists  hy 
tbo  Inws  of  art,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
K(Iv(>s  tlio  tn>ubIosome  office  of  suiting 
praise  to  judgment 

Wo  are  notoriously  an  appreciative 
I>(M»j»lc.  Nowhere  will  you  hear  the 
merit  of  good  l)ook8  more  genially  dis- 
cussed, or  more  warmly  recognised,  than 
in  the  most  cultivated  circles  of  Ameri- 
can society.  The  delicious  criticism  of 
pympathy  is  exquisitely  dealt  out*  in 
many  an  American  homo,  to  the  most 
passionate,  profound,  and  earnest  art- 
ists of  the  world  of  letters ;  and  if  the 
number  of  editions  and  of  copies  put 
into  circulation  be  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  estimation  in  which  an  author  is 
held  by  tho  public,  our  I^ritish  cousins 
must  own  that  they  lag  behind  ourselves 
in  their  appreciation  of,  and  admiration 
for,  not  a  few  of  tho  greatest  among 
tlios(»  whom  the  voice  of  their  own  best 
criticism  has  pronounced  the  groat  of 
English  literature. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
public  criticism  is  not  wholly  worthy  of 
our  actual  rank  in  tho  world  of  letters. 
Its  d»*f«'cts  are  not  sure  to  be  of  a  m^an 
or  malicious  kind.  We  are,  happily, 
not  cursed  with  much  of  that  petty 
npirit  of  clique  and  starveling  ill-will, 
which  degrade  and  make  worthless 
th(*  minor  criticism  of  the  I^ondon  press. 
But  our  criticism  too  commonly  wants 
dijjnity  and  sincerity.  Wo  deal  our 
praist'  out  very  lightly,  with  a  kind  of 
pMKl-natured  nonchhlance^  as  if  it  didn^t 
matter  much  after  all,  ond  it  was  better 
fnr  all  parties,  on  the  whole,  to  **  laugh 
than  look  sad."  If  life  were  only  one 
lun;:^  alternation  of  dinings  and  diges- 
tions, the  philosophy  of  this  jovial  old 
adai^'c  would  be  as  sound  as  it  is  cheery ; 
but  we  must  not  l>o  vexed  if  a  man,  who 
his  a  serious  and  intense  interest  in  his 
art,  p^rows  rather  sad  than  merry  when 
all  his  eftorts  are  rewarded  with  an  un- 
discriminating  salvo  of  applause,  or 
u  patronizing  nod  of  encouragement. 
Welcome  to  tho  true  author's  soul  is 
tlie  sfroDg,  cordial  voice  which  recog- 
nize!>  his  lioncsty  and  his  manliness,  and 
mingles,  with  sincere  praise  of  that 
whi.li  is  beautiful  in  his  work,  sturdy 
reprobation  of  that  which  is  not  boautiful, 
and  0  distinct  intimation  of  that  which 
is  Irss  than  beautiful. 

Who  can  tell  how  much  good  Alfred 
Tennyson  gained  from  that  stoat, 
stniiqjhtforward,  large-hearted  paper  in 
which  old  Christopher  North  took  him 


so  smartly  to  task  for  his  early  folliet, 
and  commended,  with  such  a  fond  and 
generous  warmth,  his  immortal  ^fts — 
his  works  of  real  beauty  dreadj 
achieved  ?  Heaven  send  you  such  a 
critic  of  that  first  book  which  you  now 
profoundly  meditate,  dear  and  aspiring 
young  friend  !  You  will  bless  his  mem- 
oiy  when  your  laurels  are  greenest. 

If  there  ever  was  an  author  who  d0« 
served  such  a  critic,  and  needed  such  an 
one,  alike  for  praise  and  blame,  it  is  oar 
old  acquaintance  and  esteemed  prose- 
poet,  Herman  Melville. 

It  is  lon^,  now,  since  we  first  sailed 
with  Melville  to  Typce,  but  we  shall 
never  forget  tho  now  sensations  of  tiiat 
delectable  voyage.  Over  silent  stretches 
of  tho  sleeping  sea  it  led  us,  and  left  us 
on  a  miraculous  shore,  to  live  there  a 
miraculous  life. 

Tho  tropic  island,  into  whose  delicioos 
glades  we  wandered,  was  not,  indeed, 
wholly  new  to  us ;  for  we  hod  been  there 
before,  partly  in  tho  way  of  business, 
and  partly  on  a  pleasure  trip,  with  Bou- 
gainville and  La  Porouse,  with  Foster 
and  Cook.  But  tho  manner  of  our 
being  there  was  intensely  new.  It  was 
tho  dream  of  the  passionate  and  despair- 
ing lover  of  "  Locksley  Hall,**  fiilnllcd 
in  tho  spirit  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  with 
all  the  ♦'modem  improvements.**  We 
had,  indeed,  burst  all  links  of  habit,  and 
had  wandered  to  a  happy  world  of  most 
unconventional  bliss — to  islets  favored 
of  heaven. 

**  LarfirereoDstcllAtionsbumhig,  mellow  moons 

and  happy  skies, 
IlroadthB  oi  tropio  nhodc,  and  palms  io  clns- 

tor,  knots  of  parAdise ; 
Novor  comes  tho  trador,  never  floats  an  So- 

ropean  flaf^, 
Slides   tho   bird   o'er   lostrotu    woodland, 

droops  the  trailer  from  the  crag  ; 
Droops  tho  hcavybloflsomcd  bower,  hangs 

tho  hoavy  fmired  trco, 
Sammor  isMs  of  Kdoo,  lying  in  dark  pniple 

spheres  of  BOO." 

Love  and  balls,  the  opera  and  angEiig, 
boating  and  swimming,  and  the  piqacnt 
delights  of  a  highly  original  caisihe 
were  none  of  them  denied  to  us.  Re- 
freshing converse  with  oar  fellow-men 
alternated  with  the  most  bracing  soli- 
tude and  the  deepest  communion  with 
the  soul  of  nature.  In  fact,  we  tasted 
all  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  civili- 
zation, in  a  new  and  subHmated  form* 
while  we  eihaosted  the  primaeval  poetry 
of  savage  life.  But  for  the  slight  and 
smgle  £rawbaok  of  cannibalism,  making 
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its  ugly  mouth  at  onr  own  precious  per- 
sons, we  should  never  have  wished  to 
leave  so  enchanting  a  place. 

How  Mr.  Melville  contrived  to  get  us 
thither,  we  never  stopped  to  think.  We 
su^cepted  his  maoris,  his  palm-trees,  his 
amazing  gymnastics,  his  irresistible 
Fay  a  way,  and  his  faithful  Toby,  as  we 
had  accepted  the  graundees  of  Peter 
Wilkins,  or  the  Uncases  of  Cooper. 

The  book  fascinated  us  with  the  fas- 
cination of  genius.  We  recognized  in 
this  new  writer  a  man*s  large  nature,  and 
quick  sympathy  with  all  things  beauti- 
ful and  strong — an  eye  to  see,  nerves  to 
feel,  muscle  to  achieve,  and  a  heart  to 
dare.  Was  the  charming  romance,  after 
all,  intended  to  be  a  satire  upon  the 
world  in  which  we  habitually  live  ?  Were 
these    strange   and  beautiful    pictures 

Sainted  to  strike  us  into  thought,  and 
evelop  in  us  that  vague  universal  con- 
viction of  needed  and  impending  change, 
which  now  pervades  ail  Christendom, 
and  mingles  with  the  fancies  and  colors 
the  speech  of  all  who  think  and  feel  ? 

This  might  or  might  not  have  been 
80.  We  felt  that  the  writer  had  pur- 
pose enough  in  bim,  at  all  events,  and  that 
whatever  the  origin  of  this  first  book 
might  have  been,  it  was  but  the  pre- 
lude of  a  career  which  could  not  foil  to 
be,  at  least,  remarkable. 

In  the  matters  of  style  and  form,  Mr. 
Melville's  first  book  exhibited  a  rare 
degree  of  ripeness  and  perfection.  It 
was  deformed  with  ungraceful  locations, 
it  is  true,  and  the  simple  flow  of  the  nar- 
rative was  not  unbroken  in  all  its  course. 
But  what  was  not  to  be  hoped  from  a 
young  author  who  displayed  so  much 
native  intensity  and  vigor  of  speech — 
such  a  command  of  vivid  colonng,  and 
such  a  felicitous  touch  in  his  designs. 

The  promise  of  *'  Typee"  has  been 
kept,  but  rather  to  the  ear  than  to  the 
secret  spirit.  Mr.  Melville  has  done  a 
great  deal  since ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
done  the  precise  things  wo  hoped  of  him. 
He  has  pursued  a  distinct  path  with  un- 
faltering steps;  he  has  shown  capital 
qualities,  and,  above  all,  the  indispens- 
able first  qualities  of  pluck  and  perse- 
verance. But  he  has  been  goin^ 
wron^,  we  fear,  rather  than  right,  and 
we  wish  with  all  our  heart  that  we  could 
bring  him  over  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

*'  Typee"  was  published,  if  our  memo- 
ry deceive  us  not  (how  can  one  recall 
the  date  of  a  book,  which  has  numbered, 
atleasti  twice  as  many  editions  as  it 


has  years  ?)  in  or  about  the  year  1847; 
that  is  just  ten  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Melville  has  suffered  hardly  one  of 
these  ten  years  to  pass  without  remind- 
ing us  agreeably  of  his  ezistonco. 
'•  Omoo,"  "  Mardi,"  "  Redbum,  »*  Moby 
Dick,"  "Israel  Potter,"  the  '* Piazza 
Tales,"  and  the  "Confidence  Man," 
make  up  a  catalogue  which  would  prove, 
if  it  proved  nothing  more,  onr  author's 
sincere  devotion  to  his  art,  and  would 
entitle  him,  therefore,  to  the  interest 
and  the  respect  of  all  who  love  American 
literature,  and  hope  noble  things  for  it. 

Has  that  devotion  been  as  wise  as  it 
has  been  fervent  ?  is  a  question  which, 
however,  continually  recurs  to  us,  in 
perusing  Mr.  Melville's  books,  and  we 
closed  the  "  Confidence  Man"  with  the 
conviction  that  it  was  time  this  question 
should  be  resolutely  and  clearly  an- 
swered. 

Everybody  who  read  "Typee"  thought- 
fully (and,  it  was  Mr.  Melville's  fault 
that  so  few  people  could  read  thought- 
fully a  book  so  full  of  fascination),  was 
struck  with  a  tendency  to  vague  and 
whimsical  speculation  which  constant- 
ly betrays  itself  in  the  turn  of  the  hero's 
reflections,  and  in  the  character  of  his 
Yankee  Sancho  Ponzo,  and  seafiaring 
man  Friday—**  Toby." 

In  the  midst  of  the  dreamiest,  the 
most  suggestively  naive  and  unconsci- 
ous passages  of  picturesque  description, 
you  stumble  over  quaint  phrases  of  a 
vagrant  philosophy,  and  nnd  the  most 
modern  metaphysics  mingled  with  the 
most  primitive  love-making,  after  a  per- 
fectly amazing  fashion.  It  is  as  if  that 
philosophic  polygamist,  John  Bnncle« 
gentleman,  suddei^y  came  upon  you, 
while  you  were  lazily  happy  under  a 
palm-tree,  in  the  company  of  Bemardin 
de  St.  Pierre  and  Daniel  Defoe.  This 
was  annoying,  certainly;  but  then  we 
had  only  to  remember  that  **  Typee" 
was  a  first  book,  and  that  as  no  man 
suddenly  becomes  a  thorough  villain, 
so  no  man  suddenly  becomes  a  complete 
author. 

An  ardent  and  ingenious  young  writer 
sits  down  to  his  first  book,  as  if  it  were 
to  be  his  last  also.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  busy  in  his  brain — a  thou- 
sand experiences  fermenting  in  his 
heart.  How  does  he  know  whether  he 
shall  ever  have  another  opportunity  of 
uttering  them?  So,  fitly,  or  unfitly,  eer- 
manely  or  extravagantly  they  come  mfeo 
speech,  hints  of  them  crop  out  evecy- 
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whore,  in  unexpected  places ;  in  short, 
the  general  idiosyncrasy  of  a  writer  is* 
ut  least,  quite  as  apt  to  be  betrayed  in 
his  fii'st  book  as  his  special  intention 
is.  ^ 

Mr.  Meh-ille  was  not  only  a  yoang 
man,  but  a  young  American,  and  a 
young  American  educated  according  to 
the  standard  of  our  day  and  country.  He 
hud  all  the  metaphysical  tendencies 
wliich  belong  so  eminently  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind — the  love  of  antic  and  extrava- 
gant speculation,  the  fearlessness  of  in- 
tellectual consequences,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  intellectual  legislation,  which 
distinguish  the  cleverest  of  our  people. 
It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  have 
stamped  himself  pretty  clearly  on  his 
book,  and  his  book  was  all  the  more  in- 
teresting that  he  had  so  stamped  him- 
Fclf  upon  it.  Still  we  waited  anxiously 
for  number  two.  It  came,  and  with  it 
came  more  than  we  had  anticipated  of  the 
metaphysics  of  *'  Typee,"  and  less  than 
we  had  hoped  of  its  poetry.  Had  not 
Mr.  Melville  been  impelled  to  a  good  deal 
of  sharp,  sensible  writing  in  "  Omoo," 
[)y  his  wmth  against  the  missionaries, 
it  is  clear,  we  think,  that  he  would  have 
plunged  headlong  into  the  vasty  void 
of  the  obscure,  the  oracular,  and  the  in- 
comprehensible. But  a  Uttle  wholesome 
indi;^nation  is  a  capital  stimulus  to  good 
writing,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  it 
were  never  more  clearly  apparent  than 
in  this  very  book.  We  trembled  for  its 
successor,  and  we  trembled  with  reason ; 
for,  when  '*  Mardi"  came,  or  rather  when 
we  came  to  ''Mardi,"  our  **  voyage  thith- 
er*' affected  us  much  as  it  would  to 
bo  literally  knocked  into  the  middle  of 
next  week. 

We  frankly  own  here,  and  now,  and 
once  for  all,  that  we  have  not,  and 
never  expect  to  have,  the  faintest  notion 
of  why  we  took  a  voyage  to  **  Mardi," 
nor  of  what  we  found  when  we  reached 
*  Mardi,*'  if  we  ever  did  reach  it,  nor 
of  how  we  got  away  from  **  Mardi" 
again,  if  we  ever  did  get  away  from 
that  enchanted,  mysterious  place.  We 
would  just  as  goon  undertake  to  give  any- 
body a  connected  and  coherent  acoount 
of  the  Mardi  eras  of  Paris,  on  coming 
out  of  the  Bal  de  V  Opera  at  three  in 
the  morning,  as  criticise,  or  describe,  or 
analyze  the  *'  Mardi"  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Melville.  Do  we  beheve,  then,  tiiat 
Mr.  Melville  meant  nothing  by  taking 
OS  to  *'  Mardi*' — that  he  had  no  purpose 
at  all  in  his  mind,  but  was  carnivalizing 


when  he  wrote  the  book  ?  Not  a  bit  of. 
it;  for,  dull  of  perception,  and  still 
more  dull  of  instinct  must  the  critic  be 
who  does  not  recognize  in  every  page 
of  Mr.  Melville's  writings,  however 
vague,  and  obscure,  and  fantastic,  the 
breathing  spirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  and 
of  a  passionate  and  earnest  man  of  genius. 
It  is  precisely  because  we  are  always  sure 
that  Mr.  Melville  dots  mean  something, 
and  something  intrinsically  manly  and 
noble,  too,  that  we  quarrel  with  him  for 
hiding  his  light  under  such  an  imper« 
vious  bushel. 

Mr.  Melville  is  not  a  dilettante  in 
metaphysics.  If  he  is  fEuitastioally  philo- 
sophical in  his*  language,  it  is  because 
he  wants  to  say  something  subtle  and 
penetrating  which  he  has  discemed,  or 
thinks  he  has  discemed,  and  takes  this 
to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  saving 
it.  And  this  is  just  the  issue  we  have 
to  make  with  him.  We  made  it  when 
we  read  **  Mardi ;"  we  have  been  obhged 
to  make  it,  again  and  again,  in  read- 
ing his  subsequent  books.  What,  for 
instance,  did  Mr.  Melville  mean  when 
he  wrote  **  Moby  Dick  ?"  We  have  a 
right  to  know ;  for  he  carried  us  floun- 
dering  on  with  him  after  his  great  white 
whale,  through  all  manner  of  scenes, 
and  all  kinds  of  company — now  perfect- 
ly exhausted  with  fatigue  and  deafened 
with  many  words  whereof  we  understood 
no  syllable,  and  then  suddenly  refresh- 
ed with  a  brisk  sea  breeze  and  a  touch 
of  nature  kindline  as  the  dawn.  There 
was  so  much  tra£  in  the  book  that  we 
knew  the  author  mnst  have  meant  to 
give  us  more,  and  we  were  excessivelj 
vexed  with  him  for  darkening  his  coun- 
sel by  words  which  we  could  not  but  es- 
teem to  be  words  without  knowledja;e. 
Is  it  not  a  hard  case,  0  sympathixisff 
reader  ?  Here  is  a  man  of  distinct  and  I 
unquestionable  genius;  a  man  who  \ 
means  righteously  and  thinks  sensiblj ; 
a  man  whose  aims  do  honor  to  himself 
and  to  his  country ;  a  man  who  wishas 
to  understand  life  himself,  and  to  help  I 
other  people  to  understand  it ;  a  man, 
too,  who  has  proved  not  once  only 
but  fifty,  yea,  a  hundred  times,  that  ho 
can  write  good  Enslish — ^good,  strong, 
sweet,  clear  English — a  man  who  has 
music  in  his  soul,  and  can  ring  fair 
chimes  upon  the  silver  bells  of  style— > 
and  this  man  will  persist  in  distorting  the 
images  of  his  mmd,  and  in  deodorizing 
the  flowers  of  his  fancy ;  a  man  bom  to 
create,  who  resolves  to  anatomize;  a 
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man  born  to  see,  who  insists  upon  spec- 
uiating. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  our  fault- 
finding with  Herman  Melville  is  this. 
He  has  indulged  himself  in  a  trick  of 
metaphysical  and  morbid  meditations 
until  he  has  almost  perverted  his  fine 
mind  from  its  healthy  productive  ten- 
dencies. A  singularly  truthful  person 
— as  all  his  sympathies  show  him  tobe — 
he  has  succeeded  in  vitiating  both  his 
thought  and  his  style  into  an  appear- 
ance of  the  wildest  a£Pectation  and  un- 
truth. His  life,  we  should  judge,  has 
been  excessively  introverted.  Much  as 
he  has  seen  of  the  world,  and  keen  as 
his  appreciation  is  of  all  that  is  true  and 
suggestive  in  external  life,  he  has  turn- 
ed away  habitually,  of  late  years,  at 
least,  to  look  in  upon  his  own  imagina- 
tions, and  to  cultivate  his  speculative 
faculties  in  a  strange,  loose  way.  We 
do  not  know  a  more  curious  and  in- 
structive spectacle  than  some  of  his 
books  afford,  of  the  conflict  between 
resolute  nature  and  stubborn  cultivation. 
Naturo  says  to  Herman  Melville,  **You 
shall  tell  the  world  what  you  have  seen 
and  see,  in  a  warm,  quick,  nervous  style, 
and  bring  the  realities  of  life  and  man 
before  your  readers  in  such  a  way  that 
they  shall  know  your  mind  without  call- 
ing on  yon  to  speak  it.  You  shall  bo 
as  true  as  Teniers  or  Defoe,  without  the 
coarseness  of  the  Fleming  or  the  blnnt- 
ness  of  the  Englishman." 

Obstinate  cultivation  rejoins :  *'  No  ! 
you  shall  dissect  and  divide  ;  you  shall 
oauteri2e  and  confound;  you  shall  amaze 
and  electrify  ;  you  shall  be  as  grotesque- 
ly terrible  as  Callot,  as  subtly  profound 
as  Balzac,  as  formidably  satirical  as 
Babolais." 

Sometimes,  nature,  for  a  while,  car- 
ries her  point,  and  then  what  charm- 
ing pages  we  have;  what  pictures, 
rather  than  pages,  pregnant  with  truth 
and  wise  with  beauty !  Sometimes  ob- 
stinate cultivation  has  it  all  her  way, 
Imd  then  what  a  maze  we  get  into; 
what  a  whirl  of  fantastic  names — of 
unintelligible  quotations — of  alarming 
mysteries  !  Skeletons  grin  at  us ;  waves 
wash  over  us ;  monsters  glower  at  us, 
until,  in  our  bewilderment  and  despair, 
we  are  ready  to  take  the  place  of  thai 
CasalHanca  of  the  Pacific,  Tashtego, 
who  goes  down  in  the  story  of  **  Moby 
IMck,"  nailing  the  red  flag  of  Ahab  to 
tiie  mast  of  Uie  sinking  Pequod,  and, 
with  the  flag,  the  wing  of  an  unhappy 


falcon  which  swoops  down  at  a  fatal 
moment  for  itself  upon  the  fluttering 
ensign.  Take  the  novel  of  *  *  Redbum, " 
for  instance,  which,  though  one  of  tlie 
least  known,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  clever  of  Mr.  Melville's  works.  A 
more  extraordinary  mixture  of  sense 
and  nonsense,  of  accuracy  and  extrava- 
gance, of  exact  portraiture,  and  of  in- 
credible caricature,  than  this  novel  pre- 
sents, can  hardly  be  found.  Master 
Redbum,  going  to  England,  meets  in 
that  country  (which  one  would  say 
ought  to  be  tolerably  well  known  by 
this  time  to  the  world  in  general,  and 
to  writers  of  fiction  in  particular)  with 
things  untold  before  in  song  or  story, 
book  of  travels  or  cyclopaBdia.  He 
encounters  gentlemen  of  decayed  fami- 
lies who  go  about  from  door  to  door  of  re- 
spectable houses  with  their  faces  black- 
ed, and  banjos  in  their  hands,  sing- 
ing **  at  the  sen'ico"  of  the  amiable 
inmates  in  their  handsome  drawing- 
rooms.  He  also  sees,  standing  at  the 
open  window  of  a  flushing  carriage, 
and  in  a  very  interesting  posture,  an 
extremely  elegant  gentleman,  with  a 
small,  glossy  head*  like  a  seal's,  who 
^^  poses  wiOi  the  sole  of  one  boot  vertical" 
ly  exposed  so  as  to  sliow  the  stamp  on  it 
— a  coronet  /" 

He  also  visits  a  wonderful  place  of 
entertainment,  wherein  good  or  bad 
wine  and  good  or  bad  luck  are  dis- 
pensed by  a  **  very  handsome  florid  old 
man,  with  snow-white  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  in  a  snow-white  jacket,  who  looked 
like  an  almond-tree  in  blossom.^*  And 
he  falls  ill  with  an  individual,  whose 
*'  aspect  was  damp  and  death-like;  the 
blue  hollows  of  his  eyes  being  like 
vaults  full  of  snakes."  All  this  is  suffi- 
ciently startling,  unnatural,  and  lament- 
able ;  and«  by  the  side  of  all  this,  we 
come  suddenly  upon  the  freshest  and 
finest  writing — upon  stories  of  nautical 
adventure,  told  with  a  grace  that  Marry- 
att  never  approached,  and  a  fire  that 
Cooper  never  surpassed ! 

As  with  the  larger  so  is  it  with  the 
smaller  works  of  Mr.  Melville.  He 
balances  the  charm,  and  truth,  and  hazy 
golden  atmosphere  of'*  Las  Encantadas" 
against  the  ^tesque  absurdity  and  in- 
comprehensible verbiage  of  the  **  Light* 
ning-Rod  Man." 

1  he  two  latest  published  books  of  oar 
author  diflfer  considerably  from  their 
predecessors,  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  exhibit  the  charaoteristios  of  the 
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classes  of  writing  to  which  they  respect- 
iv«'ly  belong.  **  Israel  Potter"  is  aoom- 
anitively  reasonable  narrative,  em- 
odying  a  story  of  the  national  war 
of  injlependence,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  a  national  legend.  In  the 
main,  it  is  a  coherent  story,  and  is  told 
with  considerable  clearness  and  force, 
but  it  lacks  the  animation  that  per- 
vades those  writings  of  Mr.  MeMIle 
which,  in  other  respects,  it  resembles. 
Two  characters  of  a  somewhat  fantas- 
tic strain  figure  in  it,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin being  represented  as  one  of  the 
prosiest  possible  old  maxim-moneers, 
though  the  epoch  of  his  life  selected  for 
the  story  is  just  that  time  at  whicli  he 
was  living  brilliantly  at  Paris,  and 
cracking  rather  irreverent  jokes  with 
the  Abb6  Morellet;  and  Paul  Jones 
conies  and  goes  through  the  story — a 
veritable  hero  of  melo-drama — sullen, 
scornful,  unappeasable,  and  impractic- 
able. 

The  **  Cimfidence  Man,"  on  the  con- 
trary, belongs  to  the  metaphysical 
and  liabelaistical  class  of  Mr.  Melville's 
works,  and  yet  Mr.  Melville,  in  this  book, 
is  more  reasonable,  and  more  respectful 
of  probabilities,  possibilities,  and  the 
weak  perceptions  of  the  ordinary  mind 
than  h<»  usually  is  when  he  wraps  his  pro- 
j»lH'tic  mantle  about  him.  The  ••  Con- 
fidtMico  Man"  is  a  thoroughly  American 
8t«»ry  ;  and  Mr.  Melville  evidently  had 
some  occult  object  in  his  mind,  which  ho 
has  not  yet  accomplished,  when  he  be- 
gan to  paint  the  •*  Masquerades"  of 
this  remarkable  personage. 

The  *'  Confidence  Man"  comes  into 
th«>  lMK)k,  a  mute,  on  board  of  a  Missis- 
hippi  steam-boat.  lie  is  **a  man  in 
cn'am-ctdors,  whose  cheek  was  fair, 
whose  chin  downy,  and  whose  hair 
flixen,  and  whose  hat  was  of  white  fur 
with  a  long,  fleecy  nap."  But  for  the 
fact  that  this  singular  being  is  pro- 
se nttnl  to  us  as  quite  dumb^  one  might 
suppose  that  Mr.  Melville  meant  to  give 
us  the  portrait  of  a  distinguished  metro- 
politan editor,  and,  in  this  way,  to  sug- 
gi'st  some  clue  to  his  purpose  in  the 
t«t<  >ry.  But  this  theory,  of  course,  cannot 
bo  advanced  for  a  moment,  and  the 
cr<  am -colored  man  in  the  white  hat  goes 
off  a;]:ain  into  space  at  the  end  of  this 
part  (for  the  volume  already  published 
only  begins  the  work)  just  as  much 
masked  as  when  he  came. 

In  the  interval,  he  does  a  great  many 
very    odd    and    rather    reprehensible 


things.  He  comes  and  goes  very  mys- 
teriously, and  assumes  new  shapes, 
though  he  always  betrays  himself  by  a 
certain  uniformity  in  the  style  of  his 
thoughts  and  his  machinations,  which 
also  communicates  itself  to  the  conduct 
and  the  conversation  of  the  parties  whom 
he  meets.  From  the  barber  on  the 
Mississippi  boat  to  the  Methodist  minis- 
ter, who  believes  in  the  sword  of  the 
Lord,  there  is  not  a  character  in  the 
book  who  does  not  talk  very  much  like 
all  the  others.  Save  for  its  greater 
reasonableness  and  moderation,  the 
**  Confidence  Man"  ought  to  be  ranked 
with  "  Moby  Dick"  and  »» Mardi,"  as 
one  of  those  books  which  everybody 
will  buy,  many  persons  read,  and  very 
few  understand. 

Ought  Mr.  Melville  to  write  such 
books  ?  Will  he  continue  to  write  such 
books  always  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
return  an  emphatic  **  No  !"  to  both  these 
questions.  Mr.  Melville  has  rare  gifts  ; 
he  has  a  sound  heart,  a  warm  and  live- 
ly, though  not  now  healthy,  imagination, 
a  vigorous  intellect — somewhat  g^ven  to 
crooked  courses — and  a  brilliant  repu-* 
tation,  which  is  also  a  gift,  as  enabling 
a  man  to  work  his  best  work  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  expect  much  from  him. 
To  use  the  emphatic  words  of  a  Winne- 
bago chief,  who  dissented  from  the 
missionary  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of 
Providence,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Winnebagoes  invariably  had  more  rain 
in  their  country  than  they  wanted,  while 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  had  more  cattle 
than  they  oould  eat,  we  expect,  from 
Mr.  Melville,  **  more  beef  and  less  thun- 
der." We  desire  him  to  give  up  meta- 
physics and  take  to  nature  and  the  stndy 
of  mankind.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  to 
know  that  he  is,  at  this  moment,  tra- 
veling in  the  Old  Worid,  where,  wo 
hope,  he  will  enjoy  himself  heartily, 
look  about  him  wisely,  and  come  homo 
ready  to  give  us  pictures  of  life  and 
reality.  It  cannot  be  possible,  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Melville's  genius  is  to  go  on 
forever  producing  books  which  shall 
deserve  such  praise  as  was  bestowed 
upon  **  Mardi"  by  a  bewildered  French 
critic  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes — 
books  which  resemble  **  the  dream  of  a 
badly- edaoated  midshipman,  drunk  on 
hasheesh,  and  swinging  asleep  at  the 
mast-head  of  a  ship  m  a  warm,  tropical 
night !" 

The  tiling  is  absurd ;  and  Maga,  who 
loves  her  step-son  Melville,  as  if  he 
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were  wholly  her  own,  knows  perfectly 
well  that  he  is  destined  to  do  her  and  his 
country  much  honor  and  much  good. 

Honor  and  good,  too,  Maga  expects 
from  Mr.  Melville's  younger  brother  in 
letters,  Mr.  George  William  Curtis. 
For  he,  too,  has  an  individuality  of  his 
own,  and  has  won  for  himself  a  distinct 
place  in  our  young  I'terature. 

If  the  five  volumes,  which  bear  his 
name,  and  lie  before  us  now,  cannot  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  their  author's 
capacity,  they  do,  at  least,  indicate  very 
fairly  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  A 
stronger  contrast  than  the^  afford  to 
the  works  of  Mr.  Melville  it  would  bo 
hard  to  find.  Both  writers  are,  evi- 
dently, men  who  wish  to  be  thought  and 
felt  to  be  in  earnest ;  but  Mr.  Melville 
takes  as  much  pains  to  protest  his  earn- 
estness as  Mr.  Curtis  takes  to  conceal 
his.  Mr.  Melville  is  always  as  grave  in 
his  gayeties  as  Mr.  Curtis  is  gay  in  his 
gravities.  Mr.  Melville  has  so  much 
fancy  and  so  littie  taste  that  he  goes 
about  accompanied  by  a  grotesque  troop 
of  notions,  whose  preposterous  attire 
more  provokes  the  laugh  than  their 
numbers  excite  the  respect  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Curtis  has  not  so  much  fancy,  but 
a  great  deal  of  fine  instinctive  grace, 
and  the  ideas  which  he  introduces  al- 
ways do  him  credit  by  their  style  and 
accoutrements.  Neither  of  these  writers 
is  natural  enough,  and  enough  at  his 
ease  to  do  himself  full  justice ;  for, 
while  Mr.  Melville  throws  himself  off 
his  balance  by  an  over-eagerness  to  be 
prophetic  and  impressive,  Mr.  Curtis 
loses  his  through  an  over-anxiety  to  be 
moderate,  judicious,  and  experienced. 

The  same  kind  of  mischief  which  has 
been  done  to  Mr.  Melville,  by  his  study 
of  Rabelais,  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Curtis 
hy  his  admiration  of  Thackeray.  In 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  we  can- 
not but  commend  the  fanaticism  whose 
effects  we  deplore  and  try  to  point  out ; 
for  a  good,  hearty,  unreasonable  love 
of  anything  or  anybody  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  body  and  soul,  and  we  shall 
never  quarrel  with  it  But,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  we  wish  to  see  the 
admirers  shake  themselves  free  of  their 
admiration  so  far  as  to  find  out  that  it 
IB  leading  them  astray.  If  Mr.  Mel- 
ville is  OS  little  like  the  cure  of  Meudon 
in  his  character  as  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Curtis  resembles  Thack- 
eray neither  in  the  constitution  of  his 
mind  nor  in  the  position  from  which  he 


contemplates  the  world.  Thackeray  li 
a  man  of  strongly  sensual  nature,  whose 
originally  genial  instincts  have  been 
damaged  hy  the  habits  of  his  life,  and 
by  the  action  of  domestic  sorrows,  trials, 
and  wretchedness,  as  well  as  by  his 
continual  contact  with  the  most  dis- 
eased classes  of  European  society.  He 
is  a  British  Bohemian,  a  man  really 
capable  of  excesses  and  of  coarseness, 
a  man  really  familiar  with  the  sins  and 
the  degradations,  the  acute  sufferings 
and  the  morbid  ill-health  of  the  modem 
world.  The  satire  of  Thackeray  is 
poignant  and  bitter,  because  he  has 
drank  of  the  bitterest  cups  which  can 
be  held  to  the  lips  of  man,  and  he  dwells 
on  all  the  littienesses,  disappointments, 
short- comings,  and  affectations  of  life  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  persuade  himself 
that  there  was,  after  all,  nothing  to  be 
looked  for,  in  life,  but  littlenesses,  disap- 
pointments, short-comings,  and  affect- 
ations. You  cannot  read  Mr.  Thacke« 
ray's  books  without  learning  to  pity  the 
writer  of  them,  for  you  see  that  he  is  a 
terribly  disappointed  man,  and  that  he 
knows  himself  why  he  is  a  disappointed 
man,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  if  he 
could  talk  hopefully.  He  is  constantly 
compared  to  Fielding — but  life  left  to 
Fielding  a  thousand  things  which  it  has 
taken  from  Thackeray,  and  the  tone  of 
'^Tom  Jones"  no  more  resembles  the 
tone  of  '*  Pendennis"  than  the  tone  of 
King  David  resembles  the  tone  of  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes.  But,  if  Thacke- 
ray docs  not  much  resemble  Fieldinff, 
still  loss  does  Mr.  Curtis  resemble 
Thackeray. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Curtis's  ex- 
perience of  life  has  been  spiritual  and 
sunny,  but  it  certainly  has  not  been 
sombre  and  sinful.  The  meIancholy« 
natural  to  his  mind,  is  milder,  less  mor- 
bid, and,  therefore,  we  think,  wiser  and 
more  genial  than  the  sadness  of  Thack- 
eray. It  is  a  melancholy  which  does 
not  bring  with  it  much  positive  pain* 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  were  to  cast 
about  for  an  exact  description  of  tiie 
leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Curtis's 
temper,  as  it  appears  in  his  writings» 
we  should  be  inclined  to  quote  those 
charming  verses  in  which  La  Fontaino 
says  of  himself — 

"  J'aime  les  livres,  la  musiqae. 
La  ville  et  la compagne ;  enfin  tout;  il  n'eat 
ricn 

Qui  DO  me  soil  Bouverain  hicn, 
jQMu'au  sombre  plaisir  d'un  ooBor  m^Ua- 
couque." 
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Tho    dispositions    of    Mr.    Curtis's 
humor    tend,    we    8houl(l  say,    toward 
enjoyment,   hopefulness,  and  generous 
faith.     His  satire  is  not  satire,  but  a 
kind  of  graceful  caricature  which  amuses 
more  than   it  moves.     In  a   series  of 
papers,  which  have  done  more  for  his 
reputation  than  any  of  his  other  writ- 
in?!^*  Mr.  Curtis  undertook  to  sketch 
tho  vices  and  tho  follies,  the  odious  and 
fur  0  tin  us  aspects  of  American  society. 
These  Hkctchos  were  modeled  upon  the 
same  general  plan  which  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray had  adopted  in  his  **  Yellow  Plush 
Papers,"  and  his  '•  Letters  to  a  Young 
Man  about  Town."     But  to  pass  from 
the  Douce-aces  and  the  Browns  to  the 
Potiphars  and  Miss  Tattle,  is  like  poing 
from  the  Gymnast  to  the  Varietes.     In 
reading  the  essays  of  Thackeray,  you 
shudder  at  the  faithful  anatomization  of 
a  corrupted   social  order — in    reading 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Curtis,  you  are  amused 
at  tli(?  exiiggeration  of  a  few  exceptional 
ty])es,  when  you  are  not  made  indig- 
nniit  by  hasty  and  sweeping  generali- 
zations.   You  do  not  need  any  extrinsic 
testimony  to  convince  you  that  while 
Thack(u-ay  is  giving  you  only  a  very 
partial  view,  oven  of  his  own   expen- 
enrr,  ho  is,  nevertheless,  giving  you  the 
realities  of  his  own  experience  so  far  as 
lie  i^ives  you  anything.     And  you  need 
as  iittlo  any  extrinsic  testimony  to  sat- 
isfy   y^>u  that   Mr.  Curtis  is   mingling 
his     notions    with     his     observations. 
The  one  writer  is  obviously  in  his  voca- 
tion— tho  other  as  obviously  out  of  his. 
The  success  of  the  **  Potiphar  Papers" 
mi;:bt  have   ruined   a  less-gifted    and 
ri^'ht-minded  autlior;  for  it  was  a  fac- 
titious success  founded  partly  upon  real 
qualities.     The  grace  and  vigor  of  the 
style  were  comparatively  new  in  Ameri- 
can magazine-writing,  while  the  mis^ 
re]>resentations   and  extravagances  of 
the  delineation  delighted  a  people  given 
to  caricature,  and  not  very  amiably  dis- 
posed towards  the  classes  which   Mr. 
Curtis  was  supposed  to  have  satirized. 
ilow  completely  Mr.  Curtis  con  emon- 
cipate  himself  from  the  mistaken  direo- 
tion  which  he  took  in  the  **  Potiphar 
Papers,"  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
character  of   his  discourse  deliveredt 
during  the  last  summer,  before  tho  stu^ 
dents  of  a   New  England    university. 
Mr.  Curtis's  career,  as  a  speaker  in  be- 
half of  the  Republican  party,  is  at  onoe 
the  tiharpest  criticism  upon  his  satirical 
efforts,  and  the  most  hopeful  indicatioQ 


of  the  future  that  lies  before  him,  to 
which  we  can  point.  The  experience  of 
that  career  should  throw  him  back  reso- 
lutely upon  himself.  In  the  best  of  the 
»*Prue  Papers,"  in  the  **Nile  Notes," 
and,  above  all,  in  that  most  charming 
of  his  works,  tho  •*  Howadji  in  Syria,*' 
he  may  study  the  positive  qualities  of 
his  own  tnind,  and  learn  afresh  how 
clear  and  fine  a  field  there  is  for  him  U 
till.  We  do  not  measure  him,  nor  should 
he  measure  himself,  by  his  achieve- 
ments ;  we .  hope  for  him  and  he  should 
hope  for  himself,  in  his  instincts.  He 
has  fine  sensibilities,  a  just  and  gener- 
ous temper,  a  very  genuine  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  large  command  of  our 
noble  English  tongue.  If  he  will  put 
less  faith  in  essays,  and  more  in  en- 
deavor, if  he  will  devote  himself  with  a 
sterner  resolution  to  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  will  more  studiously  dis- 
trust his  own  graceful  facility,  we  shall 
not  say  just  what  wo  anticipate  that 
he  will  achieve,  but  something  wo  are 
sure  he  will  do  more  worth  the  doing 
than  anytliing  he  yet  has  done. 

While  young  men  dream  dreams,  Mr. 
Curtis  will  never  lack  guests  in  the 
chambers  of  his  magic  **  Chateaux ;" 
while  old  men  see  visions,  many  an  eyo 
will  grow  dim  with  a  tender  mistiness  in 
gazing  through  **  Titbottom's  Specta- 
cles ;"  tho  banks  of  the  Nile  shall  re- 
memember  the  Western  Howadji  long 
after  the  lost  **  Golden-sleeved  Com- 
mander" sholl  have  vanished,  with 
Cambyses  and  the  Pharaohs,  Tamerlane 
and  Napoleon,  from  the  sight  of  the 
eternal  Sphinx ;  and  poetic  young  tour- 
ists will  muse  with  him  over  their  sand- 
wiches among  the  ruins  of  Kamak,  and 
smoke  with  him  in  silence  beside  the  rir- 
ers  of  Damascus,  for  many  ayear  to  como 

What  he  has  done  will  suffice  to  keep 
Mr.  Curtis's  name  from  subsiding  whol- 
ly into  some  quiet  comer  of  the  cyclo* 
psedios ;  but  it  will  not  make  his  memo- 
ry as  a  star  in  thefirmamenti  nor  soothe 
himself  with  a  sense  of  true  and  pas- 
sionate enterprise.  Still  less  will  it  coq« 
tent  him  with  a  consciousness  of  true 
and  enduring  achievement. 

As  it  is,  we  count  him  among  the 
▼ery  few  men  of  our  oountry  and  time 
from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
yeoman's  service  in  the  noble  strife  of 
high  ambitions  and  just  purposes.  It 
rests  with  him  to  win  the  golden  spun 
which,  when  won,  no  man  will  wear 
more  worthily  than  he. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

A  FEVER,  hot  as  a  desert  sand- whirl, 
swathed  Mores  consciousness  for 
a  while,  and  allowed  him  to  see  but  yery 
dimly  the  true  forms  and  tendencies  of 
external  events.  The  blow  on  the  head, 
the  fierce  excitement  of  the  scuffle,  the 
tremors  of  rage  which  occasionally 
swept  through  his  mind,  forced  him  to 
the  verge  of  delirium^  and  held  him 
swaying  there  during  twenty-four  hours. 
Taken  in  one  sense,  the  pistol  butt  of 
Herrick  fell  as  a  blessing  rather  than 
an  injury,  inasmuch  as  the  first  shock 
of  imprisonment  and  mortal  peril  could 
scarcely  be  very  harshly  perceptible  to 
a  man  who  was  hovering  on  the  borders 
of  lunacy.  He  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor 
most  of  the  time,  sleeping  a  great  deal, 
and  sullenly  refusing  to  answer  the  vis- 
itors, whether  elders  or  magistrates, 
who  addressed  him. 

By  noon  of  the  second  day,  the  crisis 
was  past,  and  he  felt  quite  vigorous  and 
wakeful  again.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  jailor  entered,  bringing  him  a  wooden 
platter  of  roast  meat  and  boiled  turnips. 
**  Good,"  said  More.  *'  Set  it  close  up 
to  me.  I  believe  I  didn't  eat  anything 
yesterday.  But  how  comes  it  that  I  am 
solus  ?  Whore  are  the  other  prisoners  ? 
I  thought  Giles  Cory  was  here." 

"  They  changed  your  room  last 
night.  Don't  you  know?  They  put 
you  in  the  addition.  Cory  was  here; 
there  you're  right ;  but  they  took  him 
out  this  morning  to  examine  him.  He 
refuses  to  plead.  Don't  you  know? 
They'll  fetch  him  back  pooty  soon." 

** Refuses  to  plead?"  said  More. 
••  Good.  What  should  he  plead  for, 
when  the  judges  will  take  nothing  but 
oonfessions  ?" 

Further  remarks  were  interrupted  by 
a  rustling  of  feet  and  a  clanking  of 
chains  in  the  entry,  followed  by  a  Imock 
on  tlie  door.  Daunton  opened  it,  and 
GUes  Cory  entered,  thrust  in  by  Herrick, 
whose  sombre  face  looked  venomous 
with  anger,  as,  keeping  his  hand  clutch- 
ed in  the  prisoner's  neckcloth,  he 
pashed  him  savagely  across  the  room, 
mad  almost  flung  him  headlong  upon  a 
heap  of  straw  opposite  More.  **  You 
dumb  devil,  we'll  foroo  you  to  speak," 


said  he.    **  We'll  fetch  it  out  by-and-bj 
in  screams  and,  roars." 

**  Sheriff,  if  I  speak,  it  won't  be  in  this 
life,"  said  Cory.  **  I  shan't  never  plead 
before  your  court,  no  matter  what  tor- 
ture you  put  to  me." 

**  We'll  press  you,  man,"  said  Herrick. 
'<  We'll  press  it  out  of  you.  You'll  talk 
fast  enough  when  you  feel  the  bxeath 
squeezed  out  of  your  body." 

"  I  stump  you  to  it,"  was  the  reply. 
**  I  can  stand  pain  like  an  Injun ;  and  a 
good  deal  better  than  Injun  John,"  he 
added,  with  a  knowing  look  at  the 
sheriff.  He  took  his  dinner  from  Daun- 
ton, and  fell  to  eating  with  a  very  hearty 
appetite.  The  jfdlor  fastened  his  chain 
to  a  ring  in  the  floor,  and  left  the  cell» 
followed  by  the  malignant  Herrick. 
Cory  looked  up  as  he  heard  the  key 
gi-ind  in  the  look,  and,  meeting  his  com- 
panion's eyes,  nodded  with  a  smile  of 
brave,  though  rather  sad,  sympathy 
"How  are  you  now,  Master  More?** 
said  he.  "You  was  a  leetle  dreamy 
when  I  spoke  to  you  last." 

"  Strong  and  hearty  now,"  replied 
the  hunter,  though  his  bkx>dshot  face 
and  eyeballs  somewhat  belied  the  cheer- 
ful assertion.  "  Is  there  no  chance  of 
getting  our  heads  out  of  this  trap,  Cory? 
Pecking  a  hole  through  the  wall,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ?'' 

"If  we  was  in  for  a  year,  it  might 
be,"  said  the  other.  **I  could  gnaw 
through  in  that  time.  But  our  chore  will 
be  done  up  afore  a  month  is  over.  And 
then  them  cussed  elders  keep  a  conuur 
in,  every  few  hours,  to  pray  at  us  and 
ask  us  to  confess;  or  there's  an  ex- 
amination afore  somebody ;  or  some  old 
woman  is  fetched  here  to  confront  as, 
and  fall  down  at  us ;  and  all  the  while, 
two  of  the  trainband  outside  with  their 
pieces  primed.  Oh,  it's  no  use,  I  reckon, 
to  think  of  getting  out  by  main  force. 
We've  got  to  stand  our  trials,  and  most 
probable  go  up  the  ladders  as  we  best 
can,  which  is  very  hard,  perhaps,  hot 
has  been  done  by  more  nor  a  dosen  al- 
ready— and  not  one  of  'em  flinching—- 
not  even  old  Jacobs.  But  if  s  toofffa, 
awful  tough,  for  a  fellow  to  think  of  his 
wife  in  this  same  situation.  There's 
Margaret  in  the  woman's  room,  jest  as 
I'm  here.    Elder  Parris  has  ezooauan- 
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nicated  her  from  his  church ;  and  Mar- 
gret  fpels  dreadfully  about  it,  I  know 
she  (Iocs.  She's  a  ^od  woman,  Mar- 
garet is,  and  Ml  get  to  hea?an  a  kmg 
sight  afore  any  of  them  cus»ed  elders,  I 
know  she  will.  I  don't  care  so  much 
for  myself;  but  I  feel  real  bad  aboat 
Margaret,  that's  a  fact  Did  joa  hear 
what  happened  when  they  brought  her 
to  the  examination?  Margaret  asked 
leave  to  pray,  so  as  to  oomposa  her 
mind.  *  No,'  says  Justice  Curwin ; '  you 
answer  our  questions;  we  come  hers  to 
examine  you,  and  not  to  hear  yoa  praj,' 
savs  he." 

It  was  singular  to  note  the  contrast 
of  the  man's  cahn  maimer  and  unimpas- 
sioncd  words  with  the  deep  emotion 
which  brimmed  his  eyelids  with  tears. 
More  tried  to  give  him  his  hand,  but 
thoy  were  chained  too  far  apart  to  ad- 
mit of  this  expression  of  sympatiiy. 
**  Cory,"  said  he,  **  do  iust  as  you  like 
about  pleading.  Pertiaps  Tou  bad 
better  not  plead,  if  you  feel  able  to  hold 
out  to  the  death.  It  may  pot  off  your 
trial  until  the  public  opinion  changes, 
and  saves  you.  There  are  more  eyery 
day  now  who  feel  for  us,  and  abominate 
those  prosecutions.  At  all  eyents,  ayen 
if  you  die  for  it,  it  will  be  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  grand  protest  against  the 
courts.  But  I  shall  plead.  I  haye  had 
some  education ;  and  I  think  I  can  speak 
to  the  purpose  on  this  subject.  I  shall 
say  all  that  I  can,  and  give  them  mors, 
perhaps,  than  they  will  care  to  hear." 

A  new  rustling  of  feet  in  the  passage 
interrupted  the  conyersation. 

'*  That's  Parris,  I  reckon,"  muttared 
the  farmer.  **  I  know  the  scrape  of  his 
■hoes.  He's  always  a  scraping  'em  and 
a  rubbing  his  hands." 

The  door  opened,  and  Parrist  with  a 
stem  scowl  on  his  swollen  yisaga,  walk- 
ed in,  followed  by  Noyse.  They  passed 
Cory  with  an  air  of  pharisaical  haotenr, 
which  the  farmer  ayenged  by  mnnoldiig 
at  his  dinner  without  Imping  up.  Moie 
civilly  returned  their  stiff  salate«  Mid 
begged  them,  in  an  ironical  tona»  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  on  Us 
heap  of  straw ;  but  they  declined  Hm 
invitation,  and  remained  standing  at  a 
cautious  distance  from  the  athleao  pri- 
soner. «'Well,"  snarled  Porris,  **1mvw 
does  Samson  relish  his  captivity  f  Has 
he  not  become  sick  of  the  DalDakcf 
witchcraft?  Has  she  not  shofB  Us 
k>cks,  at  last,  and  brought  him  to 
at  the  mUl  f " 


'*I  suppose,"  repHed  More,  **tliat 
these  are  the  elders  of  the  Philistinea, 
come  to  moke  sport  of  their  captive." 

**  Thou  art  a  Philistine,  thou  enemy 
of  the  ark  of  God!"  roared  Parris. 
**Thou  art  worse  than  a  Philistme, 
thou  Anakim,  thou  hissing  Sadducee, 
thou  denier  of  devils,  and*  therefore, 
denier  of  Qod." 

How  the  mean  yenomous  toad  swelled 
bk.  his  cowardly  triumph*  as  he  stood 
there  mocking  at  the  weakness  of  that 
man  who,  thrM  days  before,  could  hay* 
made  him  run  witii  a  look !  He  went  oa 
soon  in  a  ^meter,  but  not  less  hatefnlf 
tone,  accttsuig  More  of  numberless  sor* 
ceries,  and  tiying  to  browbeat  him  into 
a  confession.  Insolent  as  he  was,  the 
prisoner  did  not  get  angry,  bat  answer- 
ed him  with  cool  arguments  and  the 
most  serene,  yet  cuttlujg  sarcasm.  More's 
danger  had  calmed  him ;  he  repressed 
his  natural  excitability ;  he  was  resolved 
to  fight  for  life  with  every  weapon  ;  be 
was  collected,  wary,  and  provokingly 
ready.  As  Parris  ibund  hhnself  con- 
futed and  ridiculed,  be  ffrewoatrageou% 
and  fell  into  a  strain  or  brutal  revilinff. 
At  last,  he  went  on  his  knees,  at  a  wm 
distance  from  More,  and  commenced  a 
boisterous,  declamatory  prayer,  in  whioh 
he  argued  against  his  oppKonent,  and  in- 
sulted him  by  various  s^teful  epithets. 
He  enjoyed  this,  and  kept  it  upia  long 
while :  it  save  him  the  appearance  of  a 
triumph;  ne  did  all  tiie  talking*  and 
More  could  not  reply. 

Noyse,  all  this  time,  said  little,  and 
eridently  found  the  scene  most  painfuL 
He  spoke  irith  embanassment,  left  the 
argument  chiefly  to  Parris,  and  only 
mem  in  an  occasional  remaric  when  tha 
dbpute  heated  him  for  a  moment  b^  iti 
infection.  In  secret,  he  ribraled  mumit' 
ably  between  two  conflicting  emotiona : 
he  dreaded  More,  and  bad  eyen  learned 
to  bate  him ;  yet  he  felt  poshed,  by  an 
inward  necessity,  to  try  and  sava  his  ttii. 
He  watched  his  face  witii  unattaMbla 
wistfnlnesa,  and  wonderad  wfaethet  ha 
woold  not  now  be  wilfing  to  giye  up 
BaoheL  If  that  prisoner  wooUi  only 
bsva  whi^ared  to  him,  **  Noyse,  yon 
may  haye  my  dani^itsr,"  he  would 
havo  rasbad  oot,  and  neyor  rested  nor 
slept,  vntU  tlie  dunffoco  doors  wars 
tlirown  open  to  his  liberated  feet  Ha 
hoped,  from  moment  to  moment,  thM 
More  womld  thus  whisper ;  would  motias 
him  to  approach;  would  look  at  hiaa 
with  rigninoant  eyea.    He  waited  pft- 
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tiently  for  Parris  ;  he  even  prolonged 
the  interview  in  such  useless  expecta- 
tion. Then  he  became  angry,  although 
still  silent ;  and  thought,  with  a  flushed 
face,  of  this  enemy  to  his  love  ascending 
the  ladder  of  the  gallows.  Did  he  be- 
lieve, all  this  while,  More  was  a  wizard  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  he  had  not  yet  joined 
in  publicly  denouncing  him  for  sorcery, 
Indeed,  he  was  so  confused  now-a-days, 
tiiat  he  hardly  knew  himself  what  he 
believed.  One  thing  alone  was  dread- 
ful sure :  his  self-conscious  hypocrisy 
was  daily  increasing;  he  was  falling 
more  and  more  from  grace,  under  the 

Eressure  of  his  passion ;  he  felt  that  he 
ad  it  in  his  heart  to  save  the  prisoner, 
though  guilty,  and  condemn  him,  though 
innocent ;  to  save  a  wizard  for  the  bribe 
of  a  ringleted  girl,  and  condemn  a  guilt- 
less man  if  that  bribe  were  withheld. 
After  having  left  the  cell  with  Parris, 
he  returned  to  it  alone,  and  lingered 
there  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Forever 
what  he  wished  to  say  seemed  to  rise 
violently  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
to  his  lips,  and  die  there,  like  a  bubble 
struggling  to  the  surface  of  waters,  and 
breaking  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the 
light.  He  could  have  had  Cory  taken 
out ;  ho  could  have  whispered  his  shame- 
ful offer  unheard ;  but  he  dared  not 
do  it,  and  went  away  with  his  secret 
unspoken.  Such  was  his  nature,  that 
if  he  was  to  be  a  villain,  he  must  be 
only  half  a  one,  too  cowardly  to  ask  the 
reward  of  villainy  until  it  was  beyond 
hope. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  More  with 
regard  to  himself,  and  those  without  the 
pnson  whom  he  loved?  He  believed 
that  he  could  face  his  accusers  bravely, 
defend  himself  coolly  and  skillfully,  and 
face  death  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
an  example  to  all  who  should  ever  suf- 
fer after  him  by  injustice.  But  now 
and  then  his  heart  quivered  as  he 
thought  of  ^ood,  faithful  sister  Ann, 
and,  worse  still,  of  his  poor  little  Rachel. 
It  was  a  hard  thing  to  part — how  hard 
he  had  not  before  comprehended ;  but 
he  could  realize  it  now  in  his  lonely 
meditations.  He  thought  how -she  had 
always  been  with  him ;  how  she  had  al- 
most shut  out  the  whole  world  from  his 
vision ;  how  she  had  just  reached  the 
full  unfolding  of  her  beauty ;  and  now 
his  eyes  were  about  to  be  closed  upon 
her,  not  to  reopen .  He  tried  every  way  to 
steady  himself  for  the  final  blow  of  se- 


paration. **  I  am  glad  that  she  has  found 
some  one  whom  she  can  love,"  said  he ; 
yet  even  that  was  bitter,  to  think  thai 
any  one  could  fill  his  vacant  place. 

But  in  general  he  strove  to  dismiss 
these  sad  feelings,  and  keep  his  soul 
collected  for  the  struggle  which  awaited 
it.  At  times  he  had  a  vehement  hope 
in  the  success  of  that  struggle,  and 
raised  his  eyes  exultingly  as  u  no  pris- 
on wall  darkened  between  him  ana  the 
free  heavens.  It  was  inconceivable 
that  this  tide  of  horrors  should  forever 
advance ;  perhaps  it  was  even  now  at 
its  highest  wave,  soon  to  falter  back- 
ward in  mighty  reaction.  If  so,  he 
would  find  the  jury  already  half  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence ;  and  his  earn- 
est defense  might  break  the  remnant 
of  the  delusion ;  so  that  he  would  de- 
liver all  in  delivering  one. 

But  what  were  they  thinking  and  do- 
ing outside,  his  friends  and  his  enemies  ? 
In  three  days  after  the  arrest,  Rachel 
looked  quite  worn  out  with  sleepless- 
ness and  crying.  It  seemed  as  if  hope 
had  already  passed  out  of  the  wond, 
leaving  it  a  waste  of  dreary  desolatioii 
such  as  she  had  not  previously  seen  it 
It  is  true  that  Mark  and  aunt  Ann  still 
wandered  through  it  by  her  side ;  but 
how  did  she  know  that  another  day 
would  not  see  them  also  buried  in  its 
deadly  sands  ?  It  was  in  vain  that 
these  two  sorrowful  comforters  tried  to 
cheer  her,  by  telling  how  this  good-maa 
and  that  good-wife  had  whispered  their 
belief  in  More's  innocence.  Did  she 
believe  in  the  guilt  of  those  who  had 
already  ascended  the  gallows?  She 
counted  up,  on  her  fingers,  over  and 
over  again,  those  who  had  been  tried* 
and  found  that  they  had  every  one  been 
declared  gnilty,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
It  was  horrible ;  she  could  not  have  it 
so ;  she  lived  in  a  kind  of  nightmare ; 
she  wrung  her  hands  sometimes  before 
strangers.  Yet,  after  all,  there  was  a 
vague,  baseless,  yet  persistent  emotion  of 
hope.  They  could  not,  they  would  not 
hang  her  father ;  no,  not  her  father  that 
she  loved  so;  other  people's  fathers,  per- 
haps, but  not  hers ;  no,  no,  she  could 
not  bear  it,  and  they  would  not  do  it. 

As  for  her  nnole,  so  far  from  being  a 
comfort  to  her,  he  rather  tore  open  her 
sorrows,  sometimes  even  to  the  roosing 
of  her  indignation.  He  shook  his  head 
woefully  at  the  case  of  his  biother-inp 
law ;  was  afraid  Master  More  had  been 
tampering  in  some  unguarded  moment 
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with  Satan ;  had  mourned  a  Ions  time 
over  his  tendencies  towards  Saddociam 
and  other  such  heresies.  He  used  to 
repeat  at  the  table  what  Parris  had  smd 
against  the  prisoner,  or  what  Curwin 
hod  declared  on  the  prohabilit^  of  his 
**  having  a  narrow  squeak  of  it."  It 
was  no  wonder  that  Kaohel  repeatedly 
got  up  from  dinner  in  a  passion  of  an- 
gry tears  and  sohs ;  for  even  BCrs.  Bow- 
son  once  lost  her  customary  meekaeast 
and  became  spunky  at  these  ontn^geous 
impertinences.  A  believer  in  the  dela- 
lusion  at  first,  its  horrors  had  gradually 
drawn  her  towards  incredulitjt  Mid  this 
home  blow  had  completed  the  reaction 
in  her  spirit  She  defended  Henry  with 
such  fervor  and  firmness,  that  her  hus- 
band opened  his  eyes  and  abut  his 
mouth,  hidf  cowed  and  half  astonished. 
Then  ho  retorted  angrily ;  asserted  his 
rights  as  master  of  the  house ;  and  quot- 
ed Paul,  to  the  effect  that  a  wonuui 
should  not  attempt  to  teach,  but  should 
be  silent.  The  result  was,  quarrel  num- 
ber two  of  their  married  life ;  and  Mrs. 
Bowson  sobbed  out  of  the  room  ofter 
liachol.  After  that,  Sarah  Carrier  had 
a  convulsion,  broke  half  a  doaen  dishes, 
threw  a  mug  of  beer  in  Qoody  Bowson's 
fac<s  and  s^lded  the  deacon's  legs,  by 
plastering  them  with  a  platter  full  of 
smoking  clam  chowder.  It  seemed  aa  if 
the  devU  had  really  entered  into  •very- 
bodv  in  Salem,  so  filled  ware  all  house- 
holds with  bad  blood«  stripes,  baok- 
bitiiigst,  and  miseries  of  every  little  as 
well  iM  every  horrible  nature. 

*^  We  must  do  something  more  tiian 
oryt  Knohel,"  said  sister  Ann.  **We 
must  be  up  and  doing,  if  we  wish  to 
save  your  father.  We  must  intercede 
for  him  with  people  in  authority;  and 
those  who  are  truly  in  authority  now, 
are  the  elders.  One  of  ua  must  APPly 
U)  Elder  Noyse,  and  the  other  to  Elder 
I'arrifl.  As  for  good  Master  Higgin- 
6on,  I  fear  he  could  help  us  little." 

Ilachel  assented  tearfully  to  all  this, 
and  asked  if  she  should  go  and  see  £1* 
der  Pnrris.  Aunt  Ann  easily  sneeeed 
why  lUchel  did  not  wish  to  f^e  Noyae; 
and  she  felt  that  her  niece's  inafeiiiotive 
delicacy  was  right;  so  that,  taking  ikmt 
duty  upon  herself,  she  sent  the  gud  to 
Salem  village. 

Kachel  dismounted  before  Parris's 
dwelling,  and  fastened  the  soml  to  a 
bar  of  Uie  rude  paling.  Her  heartbeat 
dreadfully  and  tried  to  suffocate  bet  as 
she  timidly  knocked  at  the  door.    Abi- 


gail Williams  opened  it,  and,  seeing  who 
was  there,  made  an  ill-natured  little  cni- 
mace  as  she  bade  her  walk  in ;  for  Sa* 
ohel's  father  had  whipped  her  unolct 
and  she  felt  bound  to  resent  the  family 
indigni^.  Mrs.  Panis  waddled  forward 
to  meet  the  Tiritor  without  any  percep- 
tible signs  of  spitefuluess  on  her  lunp  and 
flabby  countenance.  **Laws,  Rachel 
More !"  said  she,  *'  how  de  do  ?  So,  yer 
fiftther's  took  up  ?  Well,  what  was  the 
manufostations  7  Mistress  Johnson  told 
me  all  about  it ;  but  I  should  «e  like  to 
hear  it  from  one  of  the  family.  It's 
awful  refreshing  to  the  Christian  spirit. 
It  sort  o'  brings  heaven  near  to  one ; 
don't  it  now  7" 

Perhaps  she  meant  hell  or  the  spirit- 
world  generally ;  but  her  ideas  were  al- 
ways vaguely  conceived,  and  still  more 
indistincuy  stated.  Bachel  add  little 
to  satisfy  the  stupid,  good-natured  soul's 
curiosity,  and  presently  asked  for  Elder 
Parris. 

''  Laws  and  testimonies,  child,"  was 
the  answer,  '*  he's  exactly  as  Imsy  as 
a  bee.  He's  meditating  his  lector.  I 
misremember  the  text  now;  but  it's 
some  passage  of  Scripter  about  repair- 
ing Salem's  courts." 

**  Kopairing  to  Salem's  courts,  spouse, 
although,^  to  be  aure,  Salem's  courts 
need  repairing  enough,  if  one  speaks  by 
that  term  of  our  poor  tabernacle,"  said 
the  minister  himself,  as  he  poked  his 
head  into  the  kitchen,  apparently  to  dis- 
cover who  was  the  visitor.  **  Aha,  Ra- 
chel More!"  he  continued  with  acid 
dignity,  as  the  girl  timidly  saluted 
him,  **  I  wish  you  a  good-mominff,  Ra- 
chel More.  I  thank  God  1  wish  you 
nothing  worse,  Rachel  More,  whatever 
▼our  father  may  be,  and  'owever  much 
he  may  have  sought  to  dishonor  my  pzo- 
Csssion.  I  thank  God  for  that ;  and  you 
may  thank  Gk>d  for  it  also,  Rachel  « 
More.  Do  you  not  thank  Gh>d  lor  it  7 
What  a  ain  to  have  an  unthankful 'eart! 
Do  you  say  that  I  do  not  thank  him  for 
it  7  Why  do  yoa  say  so  T  You  wrong 
me.    I  do." 

He  talked  on  with  a  venomous  k>ok 
of  oonsoious power;  wocking  his  head 
backward  and  fvtrwaid  meanwhile,  like 
a  threatening  snake.  His  words  aad 
expresMon  ^ve  her  little  promise  of  a 
kindly  hearmg;  but  she  was  under  a 
lenrilAe  neoessi^  to  speak,  and  in  a 
tiembliag  voice  ahe  began  her  embaaqf. 
''Peace,  an  instant*"  Mid  Parris,  impe- 
aoosly  waving  his  hand.    ^  Pteoe,  on- 
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til  I  'ave  taken  care  of  the  business  of 
my  own  'ousehold." 

Ho  hefted  the  piece  of  venison  which 
was  laid  out  for  roasting ;  then  he  look- 
ed into  the  pot,  and  carefully  counted  the 
turnips.  "Spouse,"  said  he,  "I  be- 
hold *ere  sixteen  turnips,  whereas  our 
ordinary  daily  ration  is  but  twelve. 
What  sayest  thou  to  this,  spouse.  Are 
there  nut  sixteen  ?     I  say  there  are." 

"  Dear  me,  elder,  do  tell !"  respond- 
ed his  helpmate,  throwing  up  her  hands 
in  deprecation.  *•  Oh,  laws  !  I  know 
now,  Elder;  they  was  smaller;  that's 
it ;  they  was  a  mite  smaller." 

**  It  is  possible,"  drawled  the  elder; 
then  tumingto  the  waiting  suppliant, 
he  said:  ''Now,  Rachel  More,  what 
desire  you  ?  Speak  quickly  ;  for  is 
not  my  time  short?  Yea,  verily,  as 
the  apostle  says  unto  all,  the  time  is 
short." 

The  girl  was  about  to  reply  as  well 
as  her  disposition  to  sob  would  let  her, 
when  the  door  flew  open,  and  Elizabeth 
Parris  entered,  her  yellow  face  stained 
with  berries,  and  one  dirty  hand  charged 
with  a  small  basket.  The  elder  again 
waved  his  hand  in  token  of  silence,  and 
turning  his  back  on  Rachel,  asked  Eli- 
zabeth where  she  had  been.  **  I*ve  been 
berrying,  sir,"  she  replied.  **  I  told 
you  where  I  was  going,  before  break- 
fast, sir.     I  went  with  Charity  Chubb." 

"And  had  you  no  breakfast  but  the 
wild  fruits  of  the  forest — but  berries,  my 
love  ?"  demanded  the  anxious  father. 

•*  Oh  yes,  sir ;  mother  put  some  bread 
and  cheese  and  sausage  in  my  basket.'' 

*»And  Charity  Chubb,  that  poor  in- 
fant, had  she  any  breakfast  ?"  contin- 
ued Parris,  sentimentally. 

"  No,  father,  she  hadn*t  any,  and  so 
I  gave  her  some  of  mine." 

"Elizabeth,"  exclaimed  the  elder, 
with  a  look  of  alarm,  and  a  tone  of  warn- 
ing solemnity,  "  we  can't  board  Charity 
Chubb— can  wo?  I  say  we  cannot. 
Who  says  we  can  board  Charity 
Chubb?" 

And  ho  shook  his  head  fiercely  at 
Rachel,  as  if  she  had  said  so. 

"  Charity  gave  me  some  of  her  break- 
fast one  time,"  muttered  Elizabeth,  in 
sulky  self-justification^  The  elder  felt 
himself  rather  beaten  by  tliis  adroit  de- 
fense ;  ho  snuffled,  shook  his  head  again, 
and  turned  savagely  upon  Rachel. 
"Why  do  you  keep  me  waiting?"  said 
he.  "  'Ave  I  not  twice,  yea,  thrice,  told 
you  that  my  time  ia  precious  ?    'Eaven 


forgive  you  for  wasting  moments  t^t 
should  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
good  of  my  flock  !" 

"  Oh,  Elder  Parris,  have  pity  on  my 
father,"  was  Rachel's  only  answer. 

"  Your  father  I"  returned  Parris,  strik- 
ing up  into  a  bellow  of  indignation. 
^*  Have  I  'armed  your  father  ?  He  is  in 
prison,  and  likely  to  be  'ane^ed — is  he  ? 
Well,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Did  I  send  him 
there  ?  Or,  was  it  his  own  infernal  de- 
bauches with  Satan,  and  his  own  devil- 
ish fury  against  both  law  and  gospel  ? 
I  tell  you,  that  I  'ave  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  except  that  my  innocence  is  a  con- 
demnation of  his  guilt.  Yea,  I  tell  you 
to  your  face,  that  I  stand  not  responsible 
for  your  father's  being  in  a  dungeon; 
nor  shall  I  stand  responsible  for  it,  if  he 
is  led  to  Gallows  Hill." 

**  Oh,  forgive  me.  Elder  Parris,"  im- 
plored Rachel,  with  joined  hands  and 
wet  cheeks.  **I  never  meant  to  say 
that  you  sent  my  father  to  prison.  But, 
I  know  you  are  very  powerful ;  and  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  to  intercede  for  him, 
if,  perhaps,  you  would  be  so  eood.  Oh, 
please,  say  something  for  him  before 
the  court.  You  won't  let  him  die  if  you 
can  help  it,  will  you,  sir?  Because  he's 
all  the  parent  I  nave  in  the  world ;  and 
my  mother  died  when  I  was  a  little 
baby ;  and  I've  loved  him  ever  since,  as 
if  he  was  mother  and  father  botli. 
Won't  you,  please,  to  be  so  pitiful  as  to 
intercede  for  him  ?  Let  them  put  him 
in  prison,  and  keep  him  there  a  long 
while;  only  don't  let  them  kill  him, 
sir." 

Mrs.  Parris  seemed  to  be  extremely 
affected  by  the  poor  girl's  agony,  for 
she  pulled  a  dirty  apron  up  over  her 
fiace,  and  burst  into  a  mild  roar  of  weep- 
ing. The  elder  himself  was  a  little  son- 
ened.  Rachel's  submissive  air  gratified 
his  revenge ;  and  her  confession  of  his 
influence  in  the  oommmiity  flattered 
his  conceit.  But  the  next  moment  he 
thou^t  of  More's  fish-pole  donblinff 
across  his  legs,  and  of  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion which  the  hunter  had  ever  maae  to 
the  witchcraft  excitement  and  its  sup- 
porters. His  anger  rose  at  the  remem- 
brance, yet  he  quelled  all  its  outward 
expression,  and  vestured  himself  in  the 
garb  of  hypocritical  humility. 

**•  Rachel,"  said  he,  **  you  have  ap- 
plied to  one,  who,  in  Ms  weakness,  is 
incapable  of  granting  you  aid.  Behold 
me — I  am  no  magistrate,  no  member  of 
the  councU,  no  governor,  no  mighty  p(K 
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tent  ate.  I  am  only  a  poor  feeble  shep- 
herd, in  the  tents  of  righteouMness.  It 
is  not  committed  unto  me,  the  keeping 
of  prisons*  and  the  loosing  of  captives, 
and  the  bonds  of  life  and  death.  I  'ave 
no  autliority  among  men,  to  destroy,  or 
to  save.  I  am  a  limib  among  wolves, 
rather  than  a  wolf  among  laml^.  Will 
anyl)ody  Bay  that  I  am  a  wolf  among 
lambs  ?      Xo,  no,   Rachel,  yoa  do  me 


wrong. 


]^lchel  l)egan  again  with  a  sobbing 
**  Elder  Parris,"  but  he  refused  to  hear 
her,  and  strode  out  of  the  room,  shut- 
tin;^  the  door  after  him.  Mrs.  Parris, 
wh«)  had  stopped  crying  by  this  time, 
having,  apparently,  been  mach  edified 
and  consoled  by  her  husband's  eloquence, 
st('j)ped  between  Rachel  and  the  door, 
as  if  to  prevent  the  girl  from  following 
Parris,  and  wasting  his  valuable  time 
any  further. 

"  Laws  and  testimonies,  child,*'  said 
she.  •*  don't  worrit  him.  He  ain't  one 
of  your  idle  heathen  potentates  who 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  theirselves 
all  (lay  long,  He's  a  Christian  preach- 
er, and  he*s  got  lectors  to  meditate, 
and  ever  so  much  else  to  work  at" 

All  this  time  no  one  had  signified  to 
Kaclid  that  she  might  sit  down,  so  that 
she  had  remained  on  her  feet,  trembling 
in  every  fibre  with  the  fatigue  of  pain- 
ful emotions ;  and  now,  in  this  moment 
of  perished  hope,  the  room  whirled 
around  her,  the  floor  rose  wavering, 
and  she  had  to  totter  to  a  chair,  to  keep 
h(*rst>lf  from  falling  with  faintness.  Mrs. 
Parris  sprang  quickly  away  from  her, 
and  stood  at  a  little  distance  with 
hands  and  eyebrows  uplifted.  When 
sho  saw,  however,  that  the  girl  only  sob- 
bod  and  hung  her  head,  she  recovered 
courage  and  came  forward,  saying: 
"Doar  life!  feel  afaint,  do  ye?  I 
thouf^ht  you  was  a  going  to  have  a  mana- 
fostation— Elizabeth,  run  quick  and  fetch 
a  mug  of  water." 

Kachel  drank,  and,  as  the  color  came 
back  to  her  face,  she  arose,  bade  them 
^ood-by,  and  left  the  house.  But  she 
was  still  so  dizzy,  that  she  could  not  at 
first  gt't  into  the  saddle  ;  she  leaned  her 
forrhead  against  it,  and  stood  there  mov- 
in;j  her  lips  for  a  few  moments.  That 
qui«'t  old  sorrel  seemed  to  comprehend 
hor  grief,  for  he  put  his  inquiring  nose 
almost  into  her  tace,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  kindly  ancient  family-horse. 
She  felt  absolutely  grateful  to  the  domb 
animal — she  patted  him,  talked  to  him, 


and  finally  pat  her  arms  around  his 
shaggy  neck. 

"Laws  and  laws,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Parris  in  the  window.  *»  I  wonder  if 
that  Rachel  More  ain't  one  of  'era.  I 
wonder  if  that  old  boss  is  her  familiar.'* 

And  the  elder's  wife  looked  very  sas- 
piciously  after  the  sad- hearted  girl,  as 
she  rode  away  homeward. 

CHAPTEE  XVIL 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  relate  Mrs. 
Bowson's  interview  with  Noyse.  In 
reality,  she  succeeded  as  ill  as  Rachel, 
although  the  elder  treated  her  with 
great  civility,  and  made  her  many  vague 
and  incomprehensible  promises.  He 
counseled  her  to  prayer,  and  resigna- 
tion ;  she  must  try  to  feel  the  hand  of 
heaven  through  all  these  earthly  an- 
guishes ;  she  must  be  strenuous  in  seek- 
ing to  save  her  brother's  soul,  whatever 
became  of  his  body.  He  uttered  these 
devout  phrases  from  sheer  habit,  with- 
out any  spiritaal  sensation  of  their 
power.  His  soul  had  shrunk  within 
him  under  the  fire  of  his  passion  ;  and 
his  piety  hung  loose  upon  it,  like  the 
folds  of  a  rhinoceros's  skin.  His  char- 
acter might  have  rattled  inside  of  his 
profession,  like  the  kernel  of  a  shrivel- 
ed filbert  within  its  shell. 

Elder  Higginson  came  to  see  the  two 
sorrowful  women,  without  waiting  till 
they  went  to  him.  He  could  do  nothing 
for  them,  however,  except  tell  them  in 
mild  earnestness  those  same  things  which 
Noyse  had  said  like  a  parrot.  He  con- 
fessed, with  a  moum^  shake  of  the 
head,  that  his  influence  was  almost  gone 
in  the  village,  and  added :  •*  Well,  per- 
haps I  deserve  it ;  perhaps  I  am  wrong ; 
but  time  will  tell ;  and  if  not  time,  then 
eternity.  Let  us  look  forward  to  that. 
Mistress  Bowson,  and  we  shall  not  feel 
the  present  to  be  so  mighty  and  terrible. 
I  would  gladly  do  something  for  you, 
but  I  can  do  nothing  for  myself;  at 
least,  the  plague  has  reached  my  own 
family.  My  daughter  Ann,  who  mar- 
ried William  DoUibar  of  Gloucester,  she, 
too,  has  been  cried  out  upon  and  appre- 
hended. I  do  not  believe  she  is  guilty, 
I  cannot  believe  it.  But  €k>d'8  will  be 
done." 

Mark  all  this  while  worked  untiringly 
and  bravely  to  make  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  prisontr.  Ho  rode  post-haste  to 
Boston,  and  solicited  the  countenance 
of  Major  Saltonstall  and  of  the  Rever* 
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end  Samuel  Willard ;  both  of  whom 
were  known  to  be  disgusted  at  the  per- 
sistence and  atrocity  of  the  delusion. 
Saltonstall  was  very  kind  to  the  young 
man  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Justice 
Hawthorne,  urging  a  merciful  consider- 
ation  of  Morels  case  upon  that  influen- 
tial magistrate.  Elder  Willard  lodged 
Mark  in  his  own  house,  tried  unavail- 
ingly  to  interest  Cotton  Mather  in  his 
object,  and  promised  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible he  would  himself  attend  the  court 
and  conduct  More*s  defense. 

As  soon  as  Mark  reached  home  ho 
called  on  Hawthorne,  and  presented  the 
letter.  The  justice  read  it  attentively, 
spoke  highly  of  Saltonstall,  and  was 
exceedingly  polite ;  but  he  seemed 
perplexed  how  to  offer  anything  but 
compliments,  and  presently  fell  into  a 
brown  study.  Mark,  therefore,  took 
the  tnlkiug  upon  himself,  and  went  on 
stoutly,  emphasizing  his  opinions  by 
slapping  his  slouch  hat  as  it  lay  across 
his  knee.  *'I  think,  'squire,"  said  he, 
**  that  it  is  high  time  wo  asked  some- 
body else  to  toll  us  what  we  are  doing. 
We  have  got  into  such  a  lunatic  state, 
that  the  man  in  the  moon  could  judge 
for  us  better  than  we  can  judge  for  our- 
selves. The  trials  ought  to  be  stopped, 
until  advice  comes  from  England  what 
is  the  king's  opinion  of  them.  It  is 
my  belief,  that  he  would  say  we  have 
been  pulling  up  the  tares  and  wheat 
together.  What  do  you  suppose  he 
would  think,  sir,  of  one  of  those  sermons 
of  Parris  on  witchcraft  ?  Wouldn't  he 
laugh  at  us  roundly  for  being  led  about 
through  tears  a^id  blood,  by  such  a  fus- 
tian bell-wethpr  as  that  ?" 

**Ver}%  likely,  Mark;  mayhap  he 
would,"  replied  Hawthorne,  with  singu- 
lar coolness  for  a  man  who  had  been  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  excitement.  **  Par- 
ris is  not  an  amazing  preacher." 

•*  And  yet,"  continued  the  young  man, 
with  an  indignant  hit  at  the  broad  brim, 
••  there  are  f(»lk  among  us  who  take 
every  word  of  Parris  for  gospel.  Does 
it  honor  the  gospel  much,  sir  ?  or  does 
It  honor  their  brains  ?" 

•*  Go  on,  Mark,"  said  the  justice.  •*  I 
am  not  surprised  nor  scandalized  at 
your  talking  against  Parris.  I  am  no 
bigot,  thank  heaven.  People  think  that 
'Squire  Hawthorne  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  business;  but  'Squire 
Hawthorne  has  been  acting  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  laws.  He  is  a  citizen  and 
a  magistrate ;  not  a  fanatic." 


Mark  stared  a  little  at  the  justioe'a 
air  of  indifference  and  irresponsibility, 
and  then  resumed:  **Well,  sir,  don't 
you  think  it  is  high  time  to  stop  tbo 
commitments  and  the  trials  until  we  oan 
get  some  grave  decision  from  the  Old 
Country?" 

"That  may  be,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Yes,  it  has  a  look  of  reason.  Some- 
thing of  that  sort  is  what  Miyor  Salton- 
stall hints  at  in  his  letter.  Major  Salt- 
onstall is  a  weighty,  judicious  person, 
and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  his  opin- 
ion. I  am  prone  to  believe,  too,  that 
many  other  persons  are  in  that  way  of 
thinking.  I  have  myself,  even,  been 
led  to  fear  that  we  were  going  too  fast 
and  too  far ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that, 
whenever  the  law  no  longer  demands 
commitments,  I  shall  rejoice  to  cease 
issuing  them.  I  will  not  be  behind  the 
public  in  moderation  and  olemenoy." 

**  Well,  sir,  now  what  can  you  do  for 
Master  More  ?"  said  Mark,  with  earn- 
est directness.  "  I  wish  you  could  help 
him,  sir." 

**  I  wish  I  could,  Mark ;  that  is,  if  lie 
is  innocent,"  declared  Hawthorne. 

** Innocent!"  exclaimed  the  youth. 
*^  I  would  call  on  heaven  and  eiurtfa  to 
bear  witness  to  his  innocence." 

"Well,  Mark,"  retorted  the  justice 
with  a  pleasant  humor,  "if  you  could 
get  heaven  and  earth  into  court  to  swear 
to  that,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be 
cleared.  But,  as  you  oannot,  we  must 
try  to  find  some  other  testimony.'' 

"  But  can't  you  make  some  move  to 
aid  him  ?"  urged  the  importunate  youtii. 
"  Can't  you  help  me  impeach  the  wit- 
nesses ?  Some  of  them  are  ereat  ras- 
cals. Can't  you  give  me  a  hint  that 
would  favor  him  ?" 

"  Why,  my  good  young  neighbor," 
said  the  wise,  fair-minded  justice*  ^*  we 
must  be  careful  and  not  separate  one 
man's  case  from  the  case  of  all  his  com- 
rades. What  we  do  for  one,  we  must 
do  for  all  in  like  condition.  That  is 
particularly  the  duty  of  us  magistrates. 
We  are  bound,  you  know,  to  act  as 
public  men,  and  not  as  private  friends 
of  this  or  that  accused  person.  We 
must  be  considerate  and  cautious,  too, 
we  magistrates.  Still,  I  will  cast  about ; 
I  will  try  to  devise  something." 

"  Be  in  haste,  then,  I  pray  you.  Mas- 
ter Hawthorne ;  for  time  presses,"  ut^^ 
ed  the  youth.  "  I  will  do  anything  yoa 
point  out  to  me,  no  matter  how  danger- 
ous ;  I  would  lose  my  life  to  sare  Mm- 
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tor  More's.  I  don*t  nndrntaiid  <hti» 
law  mftttera ;  bat  joa  do,  sir*  and  I  1m^ 
you  will  give  me  all  the  adTioe  yoa 
can." 

'« I  Uke  your  bold  0pfait»  Ifark,"  a^ 
the  justioe.  **Yoa  are  a  fannra  and 
clover  lad ;  and  I  look  to  aee  yon  <mm 
of  our  first  men  aome  of  tiiaaa  daya.  I 
hope  you  will  be  caiitions«  howirvar*  aod 
have  a  care  of  oommitting  yonraelf  ao 
as  to  lose  your  stand  among  na.  I  an 
almost  sorry,  for  your  aake,  tiiat  tod 
have  so  joined  your  intoraata  with  llaa- 
ter  More.  There  ia  a  gpraat  dialike  to 
him  in  certain  high  qnartara.  8till«  wa 
will  do  what  we  can  for  him;  weniU 
do  what  we  oan.  Only,  I  aay  again*  laa 
must  not  make  a  separation  between  hia 
case  and  that  of  the  others.  He  would 
never  ask  auoh  a  thing,  depend  npoii 
it." 

And  so  Mark  finally  had  to  lea^a  tiie 
courteous  and  politio  magistrato,  qmto 
unable  even  to  stato  to  hin^elf  what  had 
been  promised,  or  idiat  waa  to  be 
done. 

During  these  unavailing  effbrta  to  aid 
More,  the  sixth  of  September  aniTod ; 
and  six  women,  among  whom  waa  Mar- 
garet Cory,  were  put  on  trial  for  sor- 
cery. How  anxioosly  Radhel*  aiatar 
Ann,  and  Mark  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  oourt  and  awaited  ita  deoia- 
ion  !  It  would  be  to  them  a  token  by 
which  they  could  divine,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  the  foto  of  that  other  oaptive 
who  was  so  dear  to  them.  And  when 
there  appeared  no  mercifol  change  in 
either  judge  or  jury ;  whsn  the  Terdiot 
of  guilty  fell  on  each  and  all  who  atood 
nt  the  bar,  it  seemed  as  if  the  aeal  id 
their  despair  was  set,  and  thair  father, 
and  brother,  and  friend,  were  already 
set  apart  for  a  shameful  death. 

It  was  just  at  this  crisis,  on  the  even* 
ing  which  closed  the  trials,  tiiat,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  arrest  of  Mote,  Ko^ 
saw  Rachel  alone.  Deaoon  Boarson  waa 
in  the  shop,  and  his  wifo  waaover  at  tiie 
Stanton's,  while  Teagoe  and  Hannah 
were  at  work  in  the  sarden.  Kaobal 
was  sitting  in  front  of  ^e  hooaa^  initiat- 
ing Sarah  Carrier  into  the  n^yatsir  of 
knitting.  Sarah  ran  off  aa  the  eider 
entered  the  gate,  for  fear  he  would  aak 
her  the  catechisuL  He  shook  Badiel'a 
hand,  giving  it  an  afibctionato  preaaore, 
and  took  the  chair  which  had  been  left 
by  the  escaped  troant.  *' These  ave 
stormy  days,  Baohel,"  said  he ;  *'  hitutk 
and  portentous  to  our  feeble  spirita." 
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The  girl  pot  her  hand  to  her  oheek  te 
wipe  away  e  tear,  which  had  started 
downward.  He  absolutely  ahook  with 
emotion,  he  loved  her  ao,  and  aympa- 
thiaed  ao  passionately  with  her  speeoh- 
leaa  grief.  He  forgot  all  prudence  and 
aelf-reapeot;  and  auSered  tnoae  thoughta 
to  borat  forth  whioh  dwelt  and  r^^ 
like  reatleaa  priaonera  in  the  secret 
ohambera  of  bis  aooL  **0h,  BacheL** 
he  aaid,  in  hoarse  oaaps,  *'why  can 
yon  not  love  me  ?  I  would  save  your 
father;  I  would  ^  to  save  him!  Should 
I  not  earn  your  love  then!  Should  I 
not  f  Tell  me.  Why  don't  yon  apeak  t 
Oh,  yon  are  too  bad  to  tease  me  so !" 

Her  fooe  waa  ghastly  pale,  and  her 
lipa  were  wide  apiurt  as  ahs  listened  to 
hun,  agitated  by  an  nnntterable  conflict. 

**  Viay  don't  you  apeak  ?*'  he  oon- 
tinned.  **  Don't  you  wish  to  save  yonr 
fother  ?  Are  you  willing  to  let  him  die 
rather  than  take  me  7^  Give  up  this 
other.  He  oan  do  nothing  for  you ;  bat 
I  can.  I  oan  aave  your  father ;  I  oaa 
aaye  him  be  he  ever  ao  guilty.  If  I  do 
not«  I  will  ask  nothing." 

Her  head  sank  into  her  lap;  her 
hands  quivered  as  they  clutohed  her 
hair;  she  moaaed  and  sobbed  aa  if  she 
wero  atiflin^^.  Aa  he  looked  at  the  love- 
ly neck  which  now  lay  bare,  and  saw 
the  fovered  blood  whioh  coursed  through 
it,  flashily  it  with  beaaty,  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  awift  to  be  resiated,  and» 
holding  auddenly,  he  kiased  it  with 
paaaioo.  Perhapa  aha  did  not  notice 
It;  pedia^a  Uie  interior  atruggb  waa 
atili undecided:  at  all  eventa,  ahe  atir- 
red  no  farther  than  to  tremble  with  in- 
creased violence.  He  tried  to  aeiae  one 
of  her  hands;  to  place  hia  arm  aboat 
her  waiat;  for  he  waa  ao  wild  with  a 
aorpriaed  hope  of  vioioxy  that  he  neither 
thooght  nor  cared  who  might  aee  hinu 
Bat  thia  inaoleoce  broke  her  apell,  and 
aha  atarted  up  fooing  him  with  cheeka 
that  were  crimson,  and  with  ejw  that 
cowed  him  by  their  eztraordinanr  light. 
At  that  moment  Noyae  heard  the  gar- 
den gate  creak,  and  aaw  Mark  Stanton 
approaching.  **  Yon  will  none  of  me^ 
tnen?"  he  mntteied«  acoiriing  at  the 
girL  "Bnt  keep  ailaocei  orl  will  hate 
your  father  hanged  a  thoaiand  timaa.^ 

He  paaaed  oat  of  the  yard  and  walk- 
ed rapidly  away  down  the  atreet  Bia^ 
of  oovrae*  wanted  to  know  the  cause  of 
Baohera  taara ;  bat,  mindful  of  the  warn- 
ing whioh  had  been  given  her,  ahe  kept 
ailence,  and  the  young  man  contented 
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himself  with  supposing  that  she  had 
made  a  useless  appeal  to  Noyse  in  be- 
half of  her  father.  •*  I  have  got  a  per- 
mit for  you  to  visit  the  prison/'  said  he. 
*»I  went  to  Master  Curwin,  but  he 
wouldn't  hear  to  it.  He  is  tearing  mad 
now  because  he  lost  three  teeth  m  the 
arrest;  and  he  thinks  the  zeal  of  the 
Lord's  house  is  eating  him  up.  He  said 
you  would  be  taking  in  files  and  witch 
instruments  to  your  father  to  help  him 
break  jail.  Then  he  said  Master  More 
would  use  the  occasion  to  teach  you 
some  witchcraft  or  other,  and  so  ruin 
your  soul.  I  wouldn't  tell  you  such 
hateful  things,  Rachel,  only  I  want  to 
warn  you  not  to  carry  anything  about 
you  which  they  can  take  for  puppets  or 
witch  trinkets.  Well,  I  finally  left  him, 
and  went  to  see  Justice  Hawthorne,  who 
has  lust  got  back  from  Andovcr.  He 
said  he  would  see  to  it  that  Justice  Cur- 
win was  satisfied^  and  he  gave  me  a  per- 
mit on  the  spot." 

Mark  produced  a  specimen  of  cramp- 
ed chirography,  and  the  two  spent  an 
hour  in  reading  it  over  and  commenting 
on  it. 

Early  in  the  morning,  lUchel,  sister 
Ann  and  Deacon  Bowsonwere  at  the 
door  of  Salem  jail.  Daunton  stammered 
through  the  permit  aloud,  and  then  con- 
ducted them  into  the  coll  of  the  hunter. 
How  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  tears 
and  smiles  with  which  Rachel  clung  to 
her  father !  the  manner  in  which  she 
looked  him  in  the  eyes,  patted  his  face, 
and  smoothed  his  hair  with  her  hand ! 
What  shall  we  say,  too,  of  sister  Ann  ? 
It  is  better  to  imagine  it  all  than  to 
spoil  such  scenes  by  awkward,  helpless 
words.  We  will  just  observe  John 
Bowson,  however,  forgetful  apparently 
of  his  faith  in  witchcraft,  sitting  on  the 
wretched  straw  bed,  his  knuckles  in  his 
eyes,  and  blubbering  aloud.  Giles  Cory 
listens  in  deep  but  tearless  sympatl^r. 

No  moisture  rose  to  More's  eyefids. 
He  felt  bound  to  hold  to  the  very  last 
an  unflinching  aspect  before  his  fellow- 
captives  and  his  persecutors.  ^*  Cheer 
up,  sister  Ann,"  ne  said.  **Be  a  brave 
girl,  Rachel.  Brother  Bowson,  don't 
cry  in  the  straw;  if  you  moisten  it 
much  more,  I  shall  catch  cold  to-night." 

He  was  gay  and  confident  apparent- 
ly ;  so  much  so  that  the  women  were 
inspirited  rather  than  saddened  by  the 
interview.  At  lost  Rachel  said  she  had 
.  something  to  tell  him ;  and,  putting  her 
mouth  close  to  his  ear,  she  repeated 


Noyse's  offer.  He  stared  at  her  astoii* 
ished,  and  then  clenched  his  fist  angrilj. 
**  Little  girl,"  he  whispered,  '*  never 
speak  to  Siat  man  again.  He  is  a  sooti- 
er villain  than  Parris.  He  is  the  vilest 
of  tempters  to  give  you  such  a  motive 
for  breaking  your  faith.  Be  true  to 
Mark,  Rachel ;  for  he  is  true  to  me. 
And  don't  fear  too  much  for  my  safety. 
Heaven  will  protect  me.  I  feel  sure  of 
it,  now  that  I  know  what  rascals  all  my 
adversaries  are." 

When  they  left  the  prison,  Deacon 
Bowson,  still  crying  at  intervals,  set  off 
for  the  house  of  Justice  Corwin,  resolv- 
ed to  plead  vigorously  the  cause  of  his 
oppressed  relative.  ** 'Squire,"  said  he, 
**  what's  the  use  of  trying  innocent 
men?  Guilty  men — that's  all  well 
enough;  I  say  so  too:  try  'em;  hang 
'em.  But  innocent  men,  that's  another 
matter.  There's  my  brother-in-law, 
good  Master  More — '** 

And  here  the  poor  man  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept  strenuouslv.  Justice 
Curwin  was  struck  perfectly  dumb  at 
this  unexpected  attack,  and  stared  at 
the  deacon  with  huge  eyes  of  orthodox 
indignation.  *'  Master  More  innocent !" 
he  finally  gasped.  •*  What  d'ye  mean, 
deacon  1  Have  you  had  a  revelation  to 
tell  vou  that  ?  It  must  have  been  from 
Beelzebub,  then.  What,  will  you  enter- 
tain revelations  of  such  a  demoniac  pur- 
port?" 

*'No,"  shouted  Bowson,  "I  won't 
entertain  them.  I  haven't  had  a  revela- 
tion." 

**  What  d'ye  mean,  then,  by  saying 
so  positively  that  Master  More  is  inno- 
cent?" asked  the  justice  sharply. 

**  He  said  so  himseLT,  and  ne  looked 
so,"  replied  the  deacon,  beginning  to 
cry  again. 

**  Oh,  brother  Bowson,"  retorted  Car- 
win,"  you  never  would  do  for  a  judge 
in  Israel  if  you  believed  all  that  every 
fair-spoken  Canaanite  told  yon.  Are 
we  not  warned  of  those  who  come  nigh 
to  deceive  even  the  very  elect  ?  Look 
at  this  Master  More,  and  see  how  he  ia 
the  cause  of  sin  in  others.  When  I 
laid  hands  on  him  there,  in  the  name  of 
the  law,  and  sought  to  arrest  him,  I 
grieve  to  say  that  ho  provoked  me  to 
swear  like  a  dragoon.  Yon  know  that 
I  have  already  confessed  it  and  bemoan- 
ed it  before  the  church;  yea,  at  the 
last  lecture  day,  I  confessed  it.  And 
now,  with  the  rowels  of  that  sin  in  my 
conscience,  I  feel  doubly  spurred  up  to 
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diligence  in  my  magisterial  duties.  I 
must  redeem  that  shame,  in  so  far  as  I 
cni),  hj  the  good  works  of  a  merciful 
severity." 

I  will  not  detail  the  whole  of  this  in- 
teresting conversation;  it  is  snfficieat 
to  know  that  it  entirely  altered  the  per- 
suasion of  John  Bowson,  and  sent  nim 
away  perfectly  convinced  of  Here's 
guilt  in  respect  to  sorcery. 

Another  incident  of  this  day  was,  a 
dispute  between  Mark  and  that  inde- 
futigublo  conspirator,  the  pastor  of 
Salem  Village.  They  were  ooth  can- 
viissing  the  neighborhood  for  witnesses ; 
for  the  one  was  not  much  more  anxious 
to  .save  More  than  the  other  to  procure 
liis  condemnation.  Parris  had  gathered 
a  squad  of  believers  in  the  yard  of  a 
leading  parishioner,  and  was  ranting 
against  the  imprisoned  hunter,  with  aU 
the  fervor  that  personal  hate  could  add 
to  the  secret  motives  of  his  ferocious 
policy.  Mark  came  up,  unobserved,  and 
beckoned  away  a  respectable  landholder, 
called  Nathaniel  Putnam.  **  Master  Put- 
nam,'* said  he,  "you  know  Thomas  Bib- 
ber. He  is  going  to  witness  against  my 
friend  More.  He  is  a  drunkard  and  a 
liar,  all  Salem  is  aware.  But  you  told 
nie  once  that  he  was  a  peijurer.  I 
want  you  to  swear  to  that  in  court.  I 
want  to  impeach  his  testimony.  Such 
fellows  ought  not  to  be  suffered  in  our 
c^)urts,  especially  on  cases  of  life  and 
death." 

Ho  bad  got  thus  far,  when  Panis 
turned  round,  and  perceived  him.  "Ay," 
he  shouted/*  ana  there  is  another  of 
thoso  profane  Sadducees,  who  will  not 
l)t  lieve  the  being  of  a  devil  lest  they 
must  thence  infer  the  being  of  a  God. 
There  ho  is,  doubtless  engaged  in  his 
machinations  to  succor  his  comrade  in 
prison.  Come  hither  and  speak  uploudly 
before  us  all.  Let  us  hear  what  Beelze- 
bul)  'ath  to  say  for  himself.  What,  is  he 
ashamed  to  speak  ?  Then  it  is  the  first 
tim"  Satan  was  ever  modest" 

The  assembly  moved  towards  Mark, 
who  stood  his  ground  and  flushed  up  to 
the  forehead.  **  Collecting  testimony 
Inr  that  infamous  wizard,  Henry  More,*' 
continued  Parris.  "  I  know  your  ways. 
I  have  heard  of  your  whisperings,  and 
your  peepings,  and  your  mutterings* 
Young  man,  while  it  is  yet  time,  I  coun- 
sel you  to  repent.  Let  go  of  that  fire- 
brand of  perdition,  and  suffer  it  to  drop 
into  the  nit.  Is  ho  not  a  firebrand  of 
perdition?     Hath  he  not  set  the  whole 


country  ablaze  at  his  wickedness.  I  tell 
you,  to  your  face,  he  has.  I  tell  you,  to 
your  face,  he  is  a  venomous  adder  of  the 
tribe  of  the  old  serpent.** 

"^  Elder  Parris,  it  is  a  lie  !*'  cried  Mark, 
beside  himself  with  wrath,  and  advanc- 
ing with  clenched  hands  straight  upon 
the  bawling  riUain.  The  elder  gave  a 
shriek  of  terror,  more  counterfeit  than 
real,  and  took  to  flight,  calling  on  his 
friends  to  save  him.  Several  persons 
stepped  forward  and  faced  the  young 
man,  who  stood  perfectly  still,  looking 
after  the  clerical  fugitive  in  amazement. 
^  I  would  not  have  touched  him,"  said 
he,  and  turned  about  to  resume  his 
dialogue  with  Putnam.  But  that  worthy 
had  taken  himself  ^ff,  and  was  now  in 
tiie  circle  which  again  gathered  about 
the  minister.  That  evening,  Mark  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  twenty  shil- 
lings fine  and  ten  days  of  confinement, 
for  an  assault  upon  Llder  Parris. 

The  fifth  day  after  this,  that  is,  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  had  been  de- 
signated for  the  tnal  of  More  and  eight 
of  his  fellow-captives.  Giles  Cory  was 
one  of  these  eight ;  but  the  heroic  farm- 
er still  refused  to  plead ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  sixteenth,  Herrick  came 
into  the  cell,  snarling  :  "  Now,  Giles, 
you've  wasted  time  enough  for  the  court. 
We  are  going  to  ask  you,  for  the  last 
time,  to  speak.  If  you  hold  mum,  as 
you  have  done,  you  go  under  the 
weights." 

"Master  Herrick,'*  replied  Cory, 
"what  I  want  is,  to  have  you  put  'em 
all  on  at  once,  so  as  not  to  keep  me  in 
misery." 

"The  court  doesn't  really  mean  to 
press  any  one,  I  hope,"  said  More. 
"  That  is  a  barbarous  punishment,  near- 
ly out  of  date.  There  have  been  very 
few  cases  of  it  for  a  long  time.  The  last 
one  happened  in  the  half-savage  country 
of  Wales,  twenty-one  years  ago." 

"  Master  More,"  responded  Herrick, 
**  there's  ^ing  to  be  a  fresh  case  to- 
day, if  this  wrong-head  don't  oome  out 
of  his  sulks.  And  the  thing  may  come 
into  high  fashion  again.  VVho  knows  ? 
I  shouM  like  to  see  it,  for  my  part,  if 
people  won't  speak  when  they're  spok- 
en to." 

'* What's  the  odds?"  asked  Cory. 
**  I've  got  to  die  some  way ;  only,  if  I 
won't  plead,  I'm  pressed  to  death ;  and 
if  I  will  plead,  I'm  hanged  to  death,  and 
damned  into  the  bargain.  No,  Her- 
rick, you  offer  a  sight  too  little    for 
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ring;  though  I  wouldn^t  take  jour  of- 
ter  any  way," 

**  Then  you  two  others,  you  must  go 
out,"  said  the  sheriff,  turning  to  More 
und  a  third  prisoner  who  had  lately 
shared  the  narrow  room.  **  Get  wp,  and 
come  alon^.  1*11  loose  yer  irons. 
They're  gomg  to  put  him  to  it  right 

A  terrible  pallor,  and  a  dampness 
like  death,  came  over  Cory's  face,  as 
his  fellow-captiyes  approached  to  bid 
him  a  last  farewell ;  but  he  showed  no 
signs  of  flinching,  and  shook  their  hands 
with  a  firm  grasp.  **  Hadn't  you  bet- 
ter plead,  Cory  ?"  said  the  new  prison- 
er. ^*  It's  easier  than  to  be  hung.  Then, 
there's  a  chance  they  might  clear  you." 

**No,"  replied  the  farmer.  **  They 
ha'n't  cleared  Margaret.  She's  a  going 
to  Gallows  Hill;  and  I  don't  care  to 
live  arter  that." 

**  God  grant  you  an  easy  deliverance, 
Giles,"  said  More,  shaking  hands  with 
hun." 

**  Thankee,  Master  More,"  replied 
the  simple,  brave-hearted  fellow.  **  If 
I  could  speak  as  you  can,  I  would  plead 
and  defend  myself.  But  as  it  is,  I 
think  I  do  about  right,  don't  I  ?  I  shall 
never  wrong  the  truth.     Good-by." 

They  waULcd  out  and  passed  into  the 
main  dungeon,  hurried  along  by  that 
iron-hearted  Horrick.  A  dozen  prison- 
ers crowded  the  room  to  which  they 
were  conducted;  but,  so  terrible  was 
the  expectation  which  filled  them  all, 
that  there  was  a  perfect,  an  awful  si- 
lence. They  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen ;  knew  that  they  shomd  over- 
hear something  of  the  tragedy ;  and 
they  felt,  to  the  full,  how  tremendous  was 
this  method  of  impressing  upon  them 
the  peril  of  refusing  a  confession.  At 
moments,  in  their  impatience,  they  whis- 
pered together,  but  hushed  again  when 
any  noise  reached  them  from  the  cham- 
ber of  torture.  After  what  seemed  a 
long  time,  the  patience  of  the  judges 
appeared  to  be  exhausted;  for  the  pri- 
Boners  distinctly  heard  a  dull  sound  like 
the  drugging  of  heavy  objects  over  the 
adjoining  floor.  Then  passed  away  an- 
other dreary  interval,  and  then  stole 
upon  their  ears  groans  of  prolonged  and 
dismaying  anguish  ;  after  which,  there 
rose,  three  times,  a  voice  of  stifled  ago- 
ny, crying  :  '*  More  weight !  more 
weight  1  more  weight !" 

Another  silence  fell,  and  had  grown 
intolerable  in  its  oppression,  when  the 


door  opened,  an3  Daunton  entered* 
ghastly  to  his  forehead.  '*  Oh,  Lord ! 
Oh  Lord  !"  he  repeated,  and  crouching 
down  on  a  bed,  covered  his  face  with 
}|is  hands.  **  What  is  the  matter,  you 
villain  ?"  shouted  More,  in  fierce  indig- 
nation. **  Don't  you  like  your  own 
work?" 

**  Oh,  Lord !"  repeated  the  shudder- 
ing jailor.  **0h,  that  Herrick  is  a 
mighty  hard  man.  When  the  poor  fSsl- 
low's  tongue  was  pressed  out  of  his 
mouth  he  forced  it  in  again  with  his 
cane  when  ho  was  a  dying." 

0  simple,  yet  awful  words,  chosen 
from  the  page  of  history  in  perpetuation 
of  an  incident  of  offensive  horror! 
*'  But  stop,"  says  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, **  stop,  my  conceited  nineteenth, 
before  you  fling  your  stones  at  me. 
Have  you  no  brutes  of  your  own,  who 
have  helped  now  and  taen  to  roast  a 
live  negro  ?  Have  you  no  dunces  of 
your  own  who  have  gone  to  midnight 
church-yards,  in  white  robes,  to  be  in  at 
the  resurrection  ?  Every  century,  my 
vain-glorious  nineteenth,  has  its  own 
glass  house;  and  yours  may  yet  be 
spacious  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
crystal  palace." 

Well,  perhaps  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  not  so  far  out  of  the  way ;  andt 
perhaps,  too,  we  ought  not  to  be  hard 
on  an  earnest,  sincere  age,  which  was 
willing  to  write  out  its  convictions  in  its 
own  blood.  Is  humanity  to  be  allowed 
no  faith,  no  wonders?  Witchcraft  is 
^ne ;  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  go- 
ing ;  and  animal  magnetism  is  a  poor 
substitute.  Is  the  imagination  to  be 
spoiled  utterly,  annexed  and  sequestrat- 
ed, province. after  province,  like  Mexico 
and  Hindostan  ?  Is  it  to  have  iUouon 
after  illusion,  and  credence  after  Cre- 
dence, extracted  by  this  dreadful  dent- 
ist whom  we  call  philosophy  ?  Are  the 
chambers  of  the  supernatural  to  be 
scoured  forever,  and  all  their  fanciful 
cobwebs  brushed  down,  by  these  terrible 
housemaids,  the  Sciences?  Forbid  it 
Jupiter,  forbid  it  Isis  and  Tammos,  and 
and  all  ye  helpless  gods  of  the  decayed 
past! 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  Ba- 
chel  saw  her  father  walk,  in  manaoleSt 
between  Sherriff  Herrick  and  Jostice 
Curwin,  to  the  First  Church  of  Salem. 
That  buildine  had  lately  become  rery 
dreadful  to  aU  eyes  :  first,  as  a  templo. 
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where  the  sacred  law  thundered  fbiih 
its  ttTrors  with  untiring  fury ;  second, 
as  a  court  of  justice  where  the  oiril  law 
dispensed  no  doom  milder  than  the 
scaffold.  Those  who  trembled  there  on 
the  Sabbath  under  the  sermons  of  fan- 
atical miuLsters,  trembled  there  again  on 
week* days  under  the  sentences  of  fa- 
natical jadges.  The  strong  associations 
of  fear  combined  these  two  elements  of 
tragedy,  judgments  of  temporal  death 
and  menaces  of  the  death  eternal,  in- 
to one  chorus  of  desperation,  idiich  tI- 
brated  through  the  place  always.  Who- 
ev(T  sate  there  during  divme  service 
seemed  to  hear  the  shrieking  of  con- 
vulsed witnesses,  the  complaints  of 
hopeless  prisoners,  the  stem  plea  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  all  closmg  forever 
m  the  fatal  verdict  of  guilty.  Whoever 
stood  there  during  a  civil  trial  seemed 
to  hear  the  priestly  declamations  against 
witchcraft,  the  threatening  texts  against 
uuheli overs,  the  warnings  of  a  condem- 
nation unspeakable  and  everlasting. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  air  of  the 
Eonibrest  disouietudo  that  the  people  of 
Salom  and  of  the  surrounding  country, 
even  as  far  away  as  Boston,  gathered 
to  witness  this  trial  of  eight  more  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  The  whole  house 
was  crowded  with  eager,  anxioas  faces  ; 
but  they  were  no  longer  so  universally 
grim  and  determined,  as  in  the  earlier 
prosecutions ;  many  of  them  were  rest- 
ess  and  alarmed  now,  as  if  the  audience 
itself  were  on  trial.  There  was  a  press- 
ing; forward,  a  rising  on  the  seats,  a 
confused  hum  and  official  cries  for  si- 
lence, as  More  entered  ;  and  on  his  firm 
countenance  were  steadily  fixed  a  thou- 
sjuul  eyes,  curious,  angry,  suspicious, 
apprehensive,  pitiful,  and  admiring. 
Thv  judges  surveyed  him  with  grave 
disfavor,  mingled  with  an  inquietude 
that  was  almost  trepidation.  The  jury- 
nu  u  ^yhispered  eagerly  to  each  other, 
or.  perhaps,  bent  down  their  eyes  fixed- 
ly, as  if  m  silent  prayer.  The  six  or 
ei^'lit  elders  who  were  present  moved 
about  in  a  restless  excitement,  whisper- 
in^^  with  the  judges  and  magistrates,  or 
gliding  up  and  down  the  pulpit  stairs. 
Th«»nias  Newton,  of  Boston,  lately  ar- 
rived from  the  old  country,  one  of  the 
few  lawyers  whom  New  England  could 
then  maintain,  or  even  tolerate,  was 
there  as  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Slender,  sharp-faced,  hook-nosed,  with 
small,  sore,  uneasy,  gray  eyes ;  eager, 
hungry,  and  yet  sneaking  in  his  air,  he 
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sat  at  a  little  table,  twiddling  a  pen  in 
his  bony  fingers,  and  watohmg  every- 
thing and  everybody  from  nnder  his 
sandy  eyebrows.  If  one  of  the  judges 
or  elders  spoke  to  him,  he  jumped  out 
of  his  chair,  and  his  freckled  face  shone 
with  smiles  and  oompltdsanoe.  When 
he  talked  to  them  abont  More,  he  made 
motions  at  him  with  his  pen,  as  if  he 
were  ^ing  to  impale  him  on  it,  and 
stick  him  up  against  the  wall  like  a  natn- 
ralist^s  beetle.  When  he  looked  at  the 
spectators,  it  was  with  a  greedy  and 
(Mdoulating  glance,  which  seemed  to 
surmise  how  many  of  them  he  should 
yet  hare  to  try,  and  whether  the  busi- 
ness of  trying  them  would  put  money 
in  his  purse.  If  any  one  met  him  witn 
a  broad,  bold,  yeoman-like  stare,  his 
eye  dodged  to  the  right  or  left  and  then 
returned  again,  with  the  mingled  cow- 
ardice and  Impudence  of  a  jackal  fright- 
ened for  a  moment  from  a  dead  body. 
This  maif  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
living  in  England ;  **  but  Heaven,"  he 
scud,  *'  had  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of 
profitable  usefulness  in  this  afflicted 
colony." 

In  the  pulpit  satNoyse,  hisfaoe  so 
hidden  by  nis  hands,  that  not  even  the 
people  in  the  galleries  could  see  its  ex- 
pression ;  nor  did  he  more  than  half  un- 
cover its  pallor  to  the  busy  elders,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  rustled  up  to  confer 
with  him.  The  greater  part  of  these 
zealous  persuaded  ministers  absolutely 
envied  the  wretched  man  his  task  of 
opening  the  court  with  prayer.  **  Broth- 
er," muttered  Cotton  Mather,  **  what 
an  awakening  duty  you  have !  Be  bold 
in  your  suppUcation.  Make  it  not  merely 
a  petition  unto  heaven,  but  an  exhorta- 
tion and  an  instraction  unto  earth.  I 
also  have  sought,  with  gproanings,  for  a 
good  issue.  I  apprehend  that  we  are 
called  to  sift  this  busmess  with  a  devout 
fury,  and  without  regard  to  persons. 
And  it  is  likely  that  here  we  have  the 
great  ringleader  of  the  witchcrafts ;  him 
who  hath  mveigled  all  the  others  into  the 
oorenant  of  Satan.  Oh,  brother,  how  I 
envy  you  this  beaotiful  opportunity !" 

Noyse  replied,  by  abruptly  asking 
Mather  to  perform  the  duty  m  his  plaoe. 
He  was  sicK,  and  worn  out  with  previous 
labors,  he  said ;  and,  at  the  best,  he  was 
unworthy  of  officiating  on  an  occasion 
of  such  particular  gravity.  His  face 
was  so  pale  and  haggard  as  to  command 
belief  to  his  story.  Mather  expatiated 
a  little  on  his  own  grievous  incapacities ; 
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observedf  that  the  pinch  was  indeed,  yes, 
in  awful  truth,  a  most  pressing  one; 
and,  with  a  twinkle  of  gratitude  in  his 
stem  eye,  accepted  the  proffered  dis- 
tinction. 

In  one  of  the  foremost  pews»  between 
Master  and  Mistress  Bowson,  sat  Rachel, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  her  father,  in  agonp^ 
at  his  peril,  and  in  amazement  at  his 
calmness.  When  he  saw  her,  ho  gave 
her  such  a  smile,  that  she  thought  he 
was  confident  of  escape,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, smiled  back  to  him  again.  He 
stood  facing  the  judges — ^glancing  from 
them  to  the  jury,  the  attorney,  the  au- 
dience— a  little  paler  than  usual,  though, 
perhaps,  only  from  his  imprisonment, 
but  dignified,  undismayed,  and  evidently 
determined  to  fight  his  battle  to  the  last. 

Presently,  Herrick  ascended  the  pul- 
pit stairs,  and  signified  to  the  two  elders 
there  that  the  court  was  ready  to  open. 
Mather  rose,  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
uttered  a  prayer,  which  sounded  very 
much  like  a  brief,  powerful  charge  to  the 
jury,  if  not  like  a  direct  plea  for  the 
prosecution.  It  mentioned  more  than 
one  telling  circumstance,  hinted  at  more 
than  one  plausible  argument,  against  the 

Erisoner.  Noyse  heard  only  a  confused 
um  of  words,  sounding  to  him  as  if 
&om  afar  off,  as  if  spoken  in  some  dis- 
tant planet,  llachel  and  sister  Ann 
bent  their  heads,  and  prayed  in  another 
language,  and  with  a  far  different  mean- 
ing, from  the  zealous  speaker.  Deacon 
Bowson  evidently  forgot  all  things  else, 
in  his  anxiety  to  catch  every  word  which 
fell  from  the  gifted  and  famous  young 
elder.  More  stood  calmly,  his  eyes  fix- 
ed on  the  fioor,  and  his  chained  arms 
folded. 

At  the  end  of  the  prayer,  a  whisper 
of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  crowded 
audience.  It  intimated  partly  a  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiments  of  the  petition ; 
but  partly,  too,  mere  approval  of  its  fit 
selection  of  texts,  and  its  terse,  fluent  ex- 
pression ;  for  the  old  Puritans  were  con- 
noisseurs of  prayers,  as  we,  their  suc- 
cessors, are  of  speeches  for  Buncombe. 
Then  the  indictment  was  read,  charging 
More,  in  the  usual  formula,  with  sorcery 
and  witchcraft  upon  Thomas  Bibber, 
Temperance  Bibber,  and  Elizabeth  Par- 
ris.  Glancing  at  Rachel,  as  if  he  ad- 
dressed her  quite  as  much  as  the  court. 
More  responded,  in  a  clear  voice,  **  Not 
guilty."  He  was  to  make  his  own  de- 
fense ;  for  Elder  Willard  had  been  de- 
tained at  Boston  by  sickness;  and  in 


that  era  of  colonial  law,  there  was  no 
professional  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

The  first  witness  whom  Newton  caus- 
ed to  be  sunmioned  was  Temperance 
Bibber,  the  housekeeper  of  ElderNoyse. 
Forward  shambled,  with  an  unsteady 
leer,  a  sallow-cheeked,  red-nosed  eood- 
wife,  who  fell  down  at  More  inmiediately 
and  gave  vent  to  a  very  drunken  kind 
of  howl.  After  the  usual  convulsions, 
kicks  and  clamor,  she  took  the  oath,  and 
proceeded  to  perjure  herself  in  the  ordi- 
nary semi-insane  style  of  the  afflicted. 
Stoughton,  who  was  full  of  certain  phi- 
losophical theories  concerning  witch- 
craft, would  have  been  glad  to  heiBr 
about  venefio  particles,  preternatural 
excrescences,  and  thaumatographic  phe- 
nomena ;  but  Newton  was  too  keen  and 
practiced  a  lawyer  to  perplex  the  wit- 
ness by  any  such  necromantic  bombast, 
and  so  he  allowed  her  to  tell  her  own 
story,  or  only  quickened  her  invention 
by  the  plainest  questions.  She  told 
what  she  had  to  say  in  a  thick  voice, 
but  with  a  glibncss  of  narration  and  a 
minuteness  of  detail  which  made  Ra- 
chel's heart  sink,  and  secured  the  in- 
stant faith  of  Deacon  Bowson.  **  Mas- 
ter More,"  said  she,  "has  been  at  mo 
once  to  take  me  aloft  into  a  high  moun- 
tain, whereby  ho  showed  me  glories  and 
mighty  kingdoms,  which  same  I  was  to 
have,  when  I  would  sign  his  red  book, 
and  list  for  Satan.  Also,  I  confess,  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  that  I've  tended  var- 
ous  witch-meetins ;  nigh  upon  half-a- 
dozen  praps  ;  all  of  um  close  round  here, 
in  the  woods,  most  part.  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  truly  I  be,  that  Master  More  was 
there,  too,  and  seemed  to  be  chief  power, 
like.  Master  More  had  a  trumpet,  and 
blew  it  like  he  was  the  angle  of  the  last 
day,  whereat,  lots  of  witches  come  flock- 
ing through  the  air,  all  on  broomstaffs, 
and  such  like.  The  meeting  was  ni^ 
the  woods,  hereabout,  on  a  place  where 
there  was  grass  very  level  to  dance  on, 
whereby  lay  a  cart-track,  with  marks 
of  bosses'  feet.  Furthermore,  a  little 
black  devil  was  at  hand,  bearing  cakes, 
roast  meat,  wine,  and  good  beer,  which 
served  us  for  a  feast  to  make  merxr 
withal.  This  same  blackamoor  devil 
tlien  sat  on  a  stump,  playing  upon  a 
pipe  or  cittern,  making  music  for  us  to 
dance.  Whereat  Master  More  jumped 
on  another  stump  (white  oak,  if  I  mis- 
remember  not),  and  made  exhortation  to 
us  to  vex  Salom,  with  continual  molesta- 
tions, until  Christ's  kingdom  should  be 
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coAt  down,  hoad foremost.  After  tiisti 
we  mounted  our  broomstaff;!,  and  made 
homewards*  Master  More  leading  ust  and 
Mmf^  at  a  sharp  pace,  about  a  yard  and 
a  half  from  the  ground.  Whereby  my 
staff  broke,  and  I  catched  a  fidl,  hurting 
my  loft  cheek,  as  the  honable  oonrt  may 
see  with  their  own  eyes." 

'*  May  it  please  the  coortt "  interrupt- 
od  More,  "  1  desure  permission  to  ques* 
tion  the  witness." 

Stouj^hton  frowned,  and  muttered  tliat 
the  prisoner  wished  to  create  delays; 
but  nnally  acceded,  with  an  ongraoioos 
air,  to  tne  request  **  Temperance," 
said  More,  **is  it  nottme  that  you  have 
but  a  poor  appetite  ?" 

*'  Yea,  that  it  is,"  replied  the  woman. 
**My  appetite  is  dean  gone  from  me. 
I  can't  eat  a  blessed  morsel,  and  all  from 
your  blistering  witchcrafts,  which  have 
Iik(^  to  be  the  death  of  me." 

**  Then,  Temperance,  how  do  yon 
live  ?"  continued  More. 

"It  ain't  living,  that  it  ain't,"  said 
Ti'inptTance.  *'And  I'd  die  outright, 
only  through  heaven's  mercy,  I  can 
driuk  yot." 

"  Di)  you  pretend  to  say  that  yon 
live  oil  water?"  asked  the  prisoner. 

*'  No,  I  don't,"  replied  Temperance. 
**  And  what's  more,  I  declare  to  the  hon- 
able court,  that  I  can't  take  water,  my 
8t4)iimch  won't  abide  it." 

**  M^  Lord,"  broke  in  Newton  hastily, 
"  this  18  a  waste  of  time,  precious  time, 
very  precious  time.  Is  it  not  enough, 
that  the  court  is  disturbed  and  delayed 
by  the  miserable  afflictions  of  the  wit- 
nesses, but  it  must  also  be  arrested  by 
pHKrastinating  and  miprofitable  ques- 
tions. I  have  a  case  in  point  from  Sur 
Matthew  Hale's  trial  of  tnat  astonishing 
ivitch — " 

"  Hear  with  me  an  instant,  Maater 
Attornov,"  said  More.  **I  wish  to  get 
ut  the  kind  of  drink  that  an  afflicted 
>erson  is  able  to  abide.  The  question 
lus  ii  general,  as  well  as  a  particular,  im- 
lK»rtance." 

Newton  was  about  to  continue  his  ob- 
jections ;  but  Judge  Sargeant  requested 
tiiat  the  prisoner  might  be  allowed  to 
speak  ;  and  More,  accordingly,  went  on : 
*'  Temperance,  when  everything  else 
fails  you,  do  you  not  find  that  strong 
liquors  afford  some  relief?" 

''  Yea,  that  they  do,"  hiccoughed  the 
woman.  *'  Somehow  rum  seems  to  get 
down  when  all  else  goes  awry  and  comes 
nigh  to  choke  me." 
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*'  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  otii 
drink  nothing  but  rum  ?"  asked  Mox9| 
as  if  surprised. 

**To  tiie  hottoble  oourti  will  say 
freely,"  answered  Temperance,  evident* 
ly  tmoking  that  she  was  mdLing  a  strong 
case  of  it,  **  yea,  I  will  declare  as  troa 
as  I  stand  here,  that  I  have  been  so  tor- 
mented as  that,  for  these  seven  days 
now  gone  to-daj,  I  haven't  eat  nor 
drunk  a  sup  besides  rum.** 

"  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask,"  said 
More.  Thejurymen  rubbed  their  heads, 
exchanged  gluices,  and  looked  as  if 
tiie^  had  conceived  a  sfight  prejudice 
agamst  the  evidence  of  Temperanoe 
Aibber.  Newton  saw  the  point  that 
had  been  made  against  him,  and  dis- 
missed his  witness  in  a  hurry.  Next 
came  forward  poor  Margaret  Jacobs, 
white,  trembling,  crouching,  as  if  crush- 
ed almost  to  earth  by  some  ponderous 
terror  or  shame.  She  took  the  oath 
with  no  convulsions,  but  with  a  fi;hastly 
look  of  affright  and  remorse ;  and,  when 
asked  if  she  had  been  at  any  witch  com- 
munions, she  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if 
even  then  she  would  revoke  her  lying 
confession.  But  the  judges  faced  her 
with  stem  ^vitv;  the  eyes  of  tiie 
jurymen  waited  in  expectation;  that 
mat  multitude  had  come  to  hear  her 
false  witness ;  and,  through  her  scared 
imagination,  she  saw  the  prison,  the 
cart,  and  the  gallows.  Her  bloodless 
lips  parted  once  or  twice  without  speak- 
ing ;  and  then  she  gasped  forth  the  tale 
that  she  had  been  set  to  tell.  **  Oh  Lord ! 
oh  God,  have  mercy  on  me !  Oh,  yes,  I 
was  at  a  witch  meeting — at  Salem  Y11- 
lace — a  little  off  the  meeting-house. 
About  a  hundred  men  and  women— 
some  with  rapiers.  Master  More — ^was 
there — ^with  a  trumj^t— bread  and  wine 
— sacrament.  Gamed  there  on  a  gtL6k 
— ^no  other  meeting — ^that's  all.  Oh, 
yes,  Saturday  last,  Sie  devil  carried  mj 
shape  to— to  Salem  Yillajje — and  affiot- 
ed  Slercy  Parris  by  ditching  my  hand.** 

Here  she  stopped,  and  UM)ked  pite- 
ously  at  the  judges,  as  if  begging  tiiem 
to  ask  no  more.  **Go  on,  witness,*' 
said  Newton,  sharply.  *"  Tell  the  court 
if  Master  More  uttered  anytiiing  of 
note  at  this  meeting  you  speak  of." 

The  wretched  woman  gasped  again, 
steaded  herself  by  clutching  the  side 
of  a  pew,  and  rushed  on  with  her  story 
in  a  blind  desperation.  *'  Oh,  yes- 
Master  More  s]jake  much  that  I  could  not 
hear — other  thmgs  to  the  purpose — we 
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must  destroy  Salem  Tillage,  beginning 
at  the  minister's  house — destroy  the 
churches — set  up  Satan's  kinfroom — 
after  which  all  will  be  well.  With  him 
was  a  devil  like  an  Indian.  And  now  I 
beg  pardon  of  God,  and  the  honorable 
magistrates,  and  all  God's  people — and 
I  humbly  ask  the  prayers  of  God's 
people." 

^d  thus  she  ended,  seeming  as  if 
she  would  drop  dead  with  fear,  grief, 
and  self-reproach.  As  he  whom  she 
accused  looked  steadily  in  her  face,  it 
was  evident  that  she,  the  accuser,  was 
alone  miserably  conscience-stricken ; 
yet  Stoughton  and  the  great  mass,  per- 
haps, of  that  multitude,  saw  in  Margaret 
only  a  repentant  sinner,  and  in  More, 
only  a  hardened  child  of  Satan.  He 
made  no  observation  on  her  testimony, 
and  suffered  hei*  to  leave  the  stand  with 
no  reproof  beyond  a  look.  Noyse  sur- 
mised whether  he  were  really  guilty : 
the  deacon  thought,  of  course,  that  he 
was  silent  from  conscious  turpitude ; 
and  his  sister  wondered  that  he  did  not 
try  to  confound  that  lying  witness.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  person  in  the 
church,  whether  even  Rachel,  under- 
stood that  moment  of  sublime  forbear- 
ance, the  noblest  moment,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  life  of  More. 

Testimony  was  now  brought  forward 
to  show  that  old  Bridget  Bishop,  the 
first  witch  who  had  gone  to  Gallows 
Hill,  was  the  foster-mother  of  the  pris- 
oner. The  inference  was  plain  :  he 
had  been  nursed  in  sorcery ;  he  had 
learned  it  with  his  first  accents.  But 
it  would  be  tiresome  beyond  endurance, 
to  detail  the  imbecile  gibberish  which 
thirty  witnesses  in  succession  poured 
into  the  tunnel-like  ears  of  the  court 
and  spectators.  No  interest  could  arise 
firom  such  a  chaos  of  stupidities  and 
contradictions,  except  that  of  beholding 
them  fused  by  superstition  into  one  in- 
fernal torrent  for  the  undermining  of  a 
noble  innocence.  Some  particulars  of 
the  testimony  were  insults  to  More  as 
a  gentleman,  and  others,  insults  to  him 
as  a  man.  Wrinkled  Granny  Good 
bared  her  skinny  arm,  and  showed  the 
dints  of  teeth  which  she  swore  were  his. 
"Just,"  exclaimed  More  indignantly, 
•*just  as  if  I  would  bite  such  a  dirty 
shriveled  limb  of  ugliness  as  that  !*' 
Thomas  Bibber  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  a  woman 
who  said  that  she  was  More's  wife,  and 
that  her  husband  had  murdered  her. 


The  hunter  stepped  forward  and  bent 
such  a  look  of  ra^e  upon  this  malignant 
liar,  that  he  checked  himself  and  took 
refiige  in  a  convulsion;  on  recovering 
from  which,  he  pretended  to  have  lost 
his  memory. 

One  great  point  of  the  prosecution 
was,  to  prove  tnat  the  bodily  strengA  of 
More  was  beyond  human  powers,  and 
80,  probably,  derived  from  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits.  Nine  persons  swore  that  he 
had  done  things  beyond  the  powers  of 
an  Anakim ;  that  ne  had  lifted  heavy 
gnns,  by  putting  one  finger  in  tiie 
muzzle;  that  he  had  handled  barrels 
full  of  cider  or  molasses,  as  if  they 
were  empty;  that  he  had  repeatedly 
tripped  three  stout  men  togetner  in  a 
wrestling  match ;  and  that,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  arrest,  he  had  resisted  a 
dozen  constables  almost  even-handed. 
Teague  Rooney  was  called  in  here,  and 
bullied  out  of  some  very  unwilling  testi- 
mony. It  seems  that  he  had  beheld  the 
skirmish  back  of  Goody  Cory's  cottage, 
in  which  More  had  so  vigorously  floored 
Elder  Noyse  and  Justice  Curwin.  With 
the  bom  admiration  of  an  Irishman  for 
good  fighting  qualities,  he  had  spread 
about  the  fame  of  this  encounter,  and 
affirmed  in  divers  places  that  '*  Mastfaer 
More  was  ayqual  to  an  entire  choroh- 
ful  of  eldhcrs  and  magistrates."  Now 
he  foimd  himself  obliged  to  repeat  the 
story  .just  where  he  would  have  been 
^lad  not  to  remember  anything  about 
It.  But  he  soon  got  interested  in  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  related  the 
whole  circumstance  with  great  gnsto. 

"Witness,"  said  Newton,  "did  not 
the  prisoner  get  a  <^uick  and  complete 
advantage  over  Justice  Curwin?" 

"  Oh,  yer  honor,  it  was  plisant  to 
see  what  an  advantage  he  got.  He  tnk 
him  be  the  slack  of  his  coat  and  flang 
him  again  the  cabin  as  if  he  wor  a 
basket  of  chips.  Thin  he  doubled  him 
up,  and  thin  he  sthraitened  him  out  as 
'twas  beautiful  to  behowld." 

**  Didn't  it  seem  to  you,"  continued 
the  lawyer,  "that  Master  More's 
strength  was  prodigious,  or,  rather,  pres- 
tigious?" 

"What,  yer  honor?"  said  Teague 
growing  cautious  again  at  the  sound  of 
that  well-known  word  prestigious. 

*'  I  ask  you,"  repeated  the  inqoisitoi} 
"  whether  the  strength  which  the  pris- 
oner showed  in  the  scuffle  had  not  some- 
what of  a  legerdemain  look — somewhat 
supernatural  and  unearthly?" 
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*'  Perhaps  if  I  understood  the  qaes- 
tion  I  could  answer  it  betther,'*  replied 
Teiigue,  assuming  an  air  of  helpless 
perplexity. 

''  SposJe  out,  witness,*'  interposed 
Stoughton,  impatiently.  *•  Do  you  not 
think  that  Master  More  must  have  been 
a  wizard  to  do  suoh  things  as  you  saw 
him  do  ?" 

''Fail/*  said  Teague,  **if  Sampson 
was  a  wizard,  why,  then,  peinaps 
Masther  More's  one.  And  between 
hitn  and  Masther  Curwin.  it  sthrikes  me 
that  Masther  Curwin  is  the  wakest 
wizard  of  the  two.  Masther  Curwin  is 
th(t  weightiest ;  but  Masther  More  is  so 
extraordinary  tart!" 

Rachel,  wno  was  gasing  steadfastly 
at  h(T  father,  had  the  delight  of  seemg 
him  smile.  Curwin,  seated  close  by  the 
witneijs  stand,  boked  excessively  red 
and  astonished.  As  for  Teaffue,  ho 
had  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
prosecution,  and  was  shuffled  out  of  the 
way  i^ncaniuiously.  On  the  whole,  al- 
thoii^'h  the  enormity  of  More*s  strength 
was  fully  proved,  it  remained  doubtful 
wluit  impression  had  been  made  upon 
till'  jurymen  as  to  its  origin. 

Another  great  point  or  the  accusation 
was,  the  hostility  of  More  to  the  witch- 
craft movement,  and  particularly  his 
vinJtMico  against  the  afflicted  ones. 
Parris,  Noyse,  Curwin,  Indian  John, 
an'i  half  a  dozen  others,  some  of  them 
chiMren,  set  this  charge  beyond  the 
possibility  of  denial.  He  had  left 
l)ruises  upon  the  possessed  persons 
har<ler  to  euro  than  thoso  made  by 
H|H'ctres  ;  had  repeatedly  spoken  of  the 
flonorable  Court  as  the  Dishonorable 
Court,  and  of  some  of  the  reverend 
t'ldi-rs  as  the  reverend  dotards ;  had  de- 
cland  holy  Master  Hale  of  Beverly  to 
\^e  worse  than  a  hail  of  fire  and  brim- 
titono  ;  had  said  that  Elder  Porris's  in- 
tiut'nco  was  powerful  just  in  the  sense 
that  the  stench  of  a  rotten  horse  is 
j>(»wirt'ul.  More  listened  with  a  con- 
t('U)[>tu«>us  smile  to  these  statements, 
an<l  made  no  attempt  to  contradict 
tlnni :  yt*t  it  was  tliis  part  of  the  evi- 
d<'nct»,  unquestionably,  which  most  pre- 
judiced the  jury  against  him,  although, 
dinctly,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
indictment. 

Xoon  passed  over  tlio  trial :  evening 
came  upon  it,  and  yet  it  was  not  com- 
pleted. The  last  foaming  and  clamor- 
ous witness  had  just  told  his  story  as 
bunset  dung  its  long  shadows  and  rich 


lights  through  the  village.  The  court 
was  adjourned  until  morning,  and  the 
spectators  went  home  to  gossip,  and 
dispute,  and  wonder,  and  ride  the  night- 
mare. Some  thought  that  the  prisoner 
would  not   be   convicted,  and  a  still 

freater  number  hoped  so,  although  per- 
aps  silently ;  while  the  masses  were 
confident  of  his  condenmAtion,  and  de- 
sired it  with  a  kind  of  fury.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  delusion  awaited  the  morrow 
in  a  very  comprehensible  state  of  anx- 
iety. More  had  thus  far  conducted  his 
defense  with  great  skill ;  ho  had  nulli- 
fied the  credibility  of  some  of  the  testi- 
mony; he  ha^  outgeneraled  and  con- 
founded the  attorney  on  several  occa- 
sions ;  and,  from  his  large  reading,  his 
readineiis,  his  powers  of  satire,  it  was 
to  be  feared  that  he  would  make  a  plea 
of  dangerous  plausibility.  In  short, 
Mather,  Parris  and  company  felt  that 
the  car  of  Juggernaut  was  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  arrested  in  its  process. 
Hitherto,  no  one  had  been  cleared,  and 
the  bloody  wheeU  had  rolled  on  with 
the  greatest  case  ima^able ;  but  there 
was  no  tolling  what  might  not  happen  to 
Juggernaut,  and  even  to  Juggernaut's 
friends,  if  such  a  slanderous  and  desper- 
ate opposer  as  More  should  escape.  It 
might  lead  to  opening  the  prisons  and 
letting  all  the  witches  loose  again  upon 
the  community  ;  or,  worse  still,  it  might 
end  in  filhng  those  same  prisons  with 
a  crowd  of  respectable  magistrates  and 
elders.  Still,  on  the  whole,  thev  hoped 
for  better  things,  and  went  to  sleep  tol- 
erably confident  of  the  aid  which  they 
all  demanded  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  the  morrow,  in  a  house  crowded 
to  suffocation,  yet  noiseless  with  anxi- 
ety, Newton  opened  his  plea  for  the 
prosecution.  It  would  be  absurd  in  me 
to  report  such  a  flourish  of  trumpery ; 
perhaps  rather  more  absurd  than  it  was 
m  this  ancient  barrister  to  utter  it.  It 
was  keen,  logical,  and  vigorous  in  each 
of  its  parts,  because  the  speaker's  mind, 
although  not  a  broad  one  in  grasp,  was 
remarkably  aoourate  in  perceiving  the 
relation  of  details.  But  it  was  a  ridicu  • 
lous  inooherence  in  its  totality,  because 
lies  and  superstitions  can  bo  fashioned 
into  nothing  better.  Yet  what  triumph 
it  conveyed  to  the  leaders  of  the  delu- 
sion, what  sickness  of  heai't  to  Ilachel, 
what  trembling  conviction  to  Deacon 
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Bowson  (ind  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
hearers  !  A  boa-coostrictor,  after  danb- 
ing  an  animal  with  its  saliva,  will  swallow 
it  whole ;  and  saperstition  had  changed 
three  quarters  of  the  people  who  crowd- 
ed the  First  Church  of  Salem  into  boa- 
constrictors  ;  so  that,  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible,  {hey  daubed  the  at- 
torney's speech  with  their  abundant 
credulity,  and  took  it  down  without 
choking.  They  agreed  with  him  that 
More's  strength  was  preternatural,  and 
must  come  from  Satan.  They  nodded 
to  each  other  in  grim  assent,  when  ho 
represented  More's  opposition  to  the 
witchcraft  investigations  as  affording  a 
strong  presumption  of  his  alliance  with 
the  powers  of  sorcery.  They  bowed  in 
complete  conviction  when  ho  quoted 
Keeble  on  the  common  law,  chapter 
Conjuration ;  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  trials 
of  witches,  printed  in  1682;  Glanvyl's 
collection  of  witch  trials  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  Bernard's  Guide  to  jurymen ; 
Baxter's  histories  of  witches ;  Cotton 
Mather's  Memorable  Providences  re- 
lating to  witchcraft.  For  positiveness, 
for  concurrence,  for  respectability,  the 
combination  of  authority  was  tremen- 
dous, and  to  them  irresistible.  How 
could  plain  New  England  men  doubt  of 
sorcery  when  the  greatest  Chief- Justice 
of  the  Crown  haa  not  doubted,  when 
the  writer  of  the  Saint's  Rest  had  not 
doubted  ?  They  wondered  that  More 
was  not  stricken  to  the  earth  by  such 
an  exposure  of  his  turpitude ;  tlioy  took 
it  for  granted  tiiat  the  jury  would  not 
leave  its  place  before  hurling  upon  him 
a  verdict  of  anathema,  marauatha.  The 
close  of  Newton's  shrill  vociferation 
was  followed  by  an  applausive  mur- 
mur of  whispers  and  undertones,  while 
Mather  and  Parris  stepped  forward,  in 
a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  congratulate 
the  barrister  on  his  more  than  Ciceronian 
effort. 

*'  Prisoner,"  growled  Stoughton,  in  a 
voice  which  a  judge  of  now-a-days 
would  be  ashamed  to  use  in  passing 
sentence ;  **  prisoner,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  for  yourself?" 

More  rose  from  the  bench  on  which 
ho  had  been  seated,  and,  stepping  for- 
ward in  full  view  of  all,  lifted  his  shack- 
led hands  above  his  head.  The  striking 
gesture,  and  the  clank  of  the  iron  drew 
every  eye,  and  secured  instantly  the 
completest  attention.  ^^Gentiemen  of 
the  jury,"  said  he,  "I  have  to  tell  you 
how  I  come  by  these  bonds.    Three 


weeks  ago,  twelve  men,  after  midniglitv 
like  robbers,  entered  my  dweUing  by- 
violence.  They  produced  no  legal 
warrant;  they  struck,  without  warn- 
ing, the  first  blow;  they  treated  me, 
not  like  an  English  subfect,  but  like  on 
alien  and  a  savage.  When  I  regain  my 
liberty,  I  shall  call  upon  this  honorable 
court  to  punish  those  men  for  their  ir- 
regular and  iUegal  conduct." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  surprise  at 
this  bold  and  dexterous  attack  upon  the 
prosecution.  Justice  Curwin  turned 
crimson  with  astonishment  and  confu* 
sion ;  for  he  held  the  law  in  infinite  re- 
spect when  he  knew  what  it  was ;  and 
he  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the 
charge  of  having  violated  any  of  its 
sacred  formula. 

*'  Gentiemen,"  continued  More,  **  such 
an  arrest  could  not  have  been  commit- 
ted a  year  agone  in  Salem,  and  could 
not  be  now,  in  some  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. Our  people  had  not  then  granted 
more  than  papal  influence  to  a  few  of 
its  spiritual  leaders ;  and  the  law  acted 
with  its  proper  gravity  and  ceremony 
because  it  was  not  yet  directed  and 
urged  on  by  irresponsible  persons." 

*•  Prisoner, "  broke  in  Stoughton, 
loudly,  **  you  are  not  set  there  to  vilify 
the  law.  You  are  not  set  there  to  vilify 
the  ministry.  You  are  set  there  to  an- 
swer for  your  own  neck.  Speak  to  that 
point,  or  keep  silence." 

^•Gentlemen,"  resumed  More, "  I  stand 
here  indicted  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
upon  Thomas  Bibber,  Temperance  Bib- 
ber, and  Mercy  Parris.  What  has  this 
charge  to  do  with  the  pratUe  about  mr 
strength,  my  switching  of  certain  chil- 
dren, my  neglect  of  family  prayer? 
How  many  pounds  must  a  man  be  able 
to  lift  in  order  to  make  it  positive  that 
on  a  certain  day  he  entered  Master  Par- 
ris's  keyhole?  Because  he  whipped 
Johnny  Bullock  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, does  it  follow  that  he  bewitched 
Thomas  Rule  on  the  thirtieth  of  Au- 
gust? But  Thomas  Bibber  falls  down 
and  howls  at  me,  they  say,  showing 
clearly  that  I  afflict  him  with  sorceries. 
Has  Thomas  Bibber  never  been  put  in 
the  stocks  for  falling  down  and  bowline 
in  the  Ship  Tavern  at  his  bottle  of  rum? 
And  such  as  he  in  character,  the  sewn 
of  our  village,  are  at  least  two-thirds  of 
those  who  have  sworn  against  me.  I 
hold  here  in  my  hand  a  letter,  written 
to  a  friend  of  mine  by  the  Reverend 
Cotton  Mather,  which  contains  these 
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words :  '  Though  some  of  the  afflicted 
are  good  poopUs  yet  others  of  them,  and 
such  as  are  most  flippant  in  accusing, 
have  a  far  other  character.* " 

II 0  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  to  allow 
Mather  to  reply;  but  that  loquacious 
pertsonage,  for  once,  thought  best  to  re- 
main silent. 

"As  for  the  respectable  amonff  the 
witue:3So.s/*  continued  More,  •*!  know 
that  some  of  them  have  only  been 
brought  to  testify  by  the  most  venement 
urgiugs,  and  even  by  bodily  tortures. 
Yuu  yourselves  discovered  that  James 
and  Justus  Dawson  had  refused  to  say 
anything  until  they  were  tied  neck  and 
heels  for  an  hour  together.  Others  I 
look  upon  OS  partially  crazed,  or  alto- 
g('th(T  i>o ;  for  I  have  noted  in  them  two 
symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  lunatics. 
One  is  that  love  for  tho  color  of  red, 
whicli  they  show  by  talking  so  much  of 
red  books  and  letters  written  in  blood ; 
t\w  other  is,  that  they  constantly  change 
thiir  stories,  and  not  only  contradict 
each  other,  but  also  their  own  selves." 

"  Prisoner,"  interrupted  Stoughton, 
pompously,  *'  take  notice  that  the  court 
uiulcrstauds  these  contradictions  to  come 
from  tho  devil,  who,  to  save  his  faithful 
si^rviuits,  takes  away  the  memories  and 
im])o>(>s  on  the  brams  of  these  poor  af- 
liie'ttHl  people." 

"  Then,"  said  More,  **  how  dare  the 
houorahle  court  beUeve  them  at  all? 
11  ow  can  it  distinguish  between  their 
truth  and  tlie  devil's  lies?" 

''  Even  the  Evangelists  disagree  on 
somo  minor  particulars,"  observed 
JStouufhton. 

"  \Vould  you  have  us  argue,"  retort- 
ed More,  ''  that  tho  devil  took  away  the 
memories  and  imposed  on  the  brains  of 
the  Evangelists  ?" 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  gaspedt 
but  could  not  find  an  answer  to  this  re- 
part**  e, 

'•  Then,  too,"  contuaued  More,  "is  it 
not  absurd  to  call  on  those  to  swear  by 
Christ  who  profess  to  have  given  them- 
selves  over  to  Satan  ?  The  King's  at- 
torney says,  indeed,  that  they  have  re- 
pented ;  but  he  does  not  bring  so  much 
as  the  devil  to  bear  witness  to  their  re- 
pentance :  and  yet  he  might  have  done 
so  ;  for,  on  other  points  of  tho  case,  the 
devil's  testimony  is  accepted  without 
the  slightest  suspicion.  For  instance, 
several  of  the  afflicted  swore  that  I  came 
to  thorn  disguised,  and  that  they  only 
knew  it  was  I  because  a  demon  told  them 


so.  Suppose  the  demon  had  informed 
them  that  tho  disused  person  was  Mas- 
ter Newton,  would  that  gentleman  have 
been  so  earnest  in  insisting  upon  the 
truth  of  demoniac  information?  How 
curious  it  is,  by  the  way,  that  the  tos- 
timony  of  the  devil  and  of  our  pious 
elders,  Parris  and  Noyse,  should  all  be 
on  the  same  side !  Yet  it  is  even  so : 
first  the  angel  of  the  pit  witnesses  against 
me ;  then  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Salem  Village.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
conceive  why  either  of  them  should  be 
my  enemy,  if  I  were  really  one  of  those 
wno  try  to  undermine  religion.  But,  to 
go  on,  it  seems  that,  not  only  the  fiends 
accuse  mo  of  being  a  wizard,  but  I  ac- 
cuse myself  of  being  one.  For  instance, 
Elizabeth  Parris  says  that  I  haunted  her, 
concealed  in  a  cloak,  and  that  she  would 
not  have  known  who  it  was  had  I  not 
told  her  my  name.  Now,  let  us  suppose 
such  a  case  with  regard  to  some  other 
crime  than  witchcraft:  let  us  imagine 
that  Thomas  Bibber  here,  covered  by  a 
mask,  robs  me  on  the  highway ;  let  us 
further  imagine  that,  having  taken  my 
purse,  he  tells  me  ho  is  Elder  Noyse. 
Would  any  sensible  man  believe,  would 
any  court  decide,  on  such  testimony, 
that  Elder  Noyse  had  committed  the 
crime  ?  Would  not  everybody  say,  on 
the  contrary,  that  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  he  was  tho  most  certainly  inno- 
cent? No;  it  is  not  natural  to  think 
that  I  would  so  idiotically  expose  my- 
self; especially  when  I  am  represented 
to  be  so  astute  and  wary  in  other  re- 
spects." 

Stoughton  thought  that  he  saw  an  op- 
portunity here  to  revenge  his  late  defeat, 
and  spoke  out  confidently  :  **  Doubtless, 
prisoner,  it  was  a  judicial  blindness  sent 
for  your  destruction." 

**I  think/'  replied  More  (juickly, 
**  that  my  destruction  is  more  likely  to 
come  from  a  blind  judiciary." 

The  rejoinder  was  a  sharp  one,  but  it 
probably  did  him  more  harm  than  good, 
it  may  have  startled  some  of  the  audi- 
ence mto  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the 
judges ;  but  it  prejudiced  the  judges, 
and  even  the  jury,  more  bitterly  against 
him.  Still,  he  wont  on  boldly,  in  a  tone 
almost  majestio  in  its  scorn  and  defiance. 

**  What  nonsense  and  wickedness  is 
this,  that  they  call  the  new  philosophy ! 
Our  attorney  and  Elder  Noyse  and  many 
others  talk  of  venofic  and  mahgnant  par- 
ticles, which  shoot  from  the  eyes  of 
witches  and  enter  the  bodies  of  the  af- 
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flicted.  If  so,  then  Satan  gives  his  fol- 
lowers more  power  than  God  gives  his. 
There  is  no  good  man  who  pretends  that 
his  eye  can  eject  healing  particles  to 
cure  these  fabulous,  or  any  real,  mala- 
dies. Is  it  likely  that  the  devil  alone 
works  miracles  in  New  England  ? 

**  But  there  is  an  evil  genius  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this,  our  amazmg  delusion ; 
a  tempter  of  a  most  gross  and  fleshier 
nature,  yet  untiring  and  artful  as  an  evil 
spirit.  There  is  a  man  among  us  afflict- 
ed by  base  passions,  such  as  a  love  of 
money — by  weak  passions,  such  as  a 
love  of  notoriety — and  by  wicked  pas- 
sions, such  as  revenge — who  planted 
this  vine  of  death  among  us,  who  has 
fostered  it  with  his  whole  care,  and  who 
assiduously  trains  it  so  that  it  may  drop 
its  poison  into  the  very  heart  of  New 
England.  From  being  unknown  and 
almost  despised,  he  has  gained  a  mas- 
tery over  our  first  intellects,  and  an  in- 
fluence in  our  highest  councils.  And  if 
any  one  thinks  it  impossible  that  a  man 
of  vulgar  and  stupid  nature  should  gain 
such  an  ascendancy  over  us,  let  him  re- 
member that  just  such  another  man  de- 
ceived the  best  spirits  of  old  England 
into  infamous  follies  and  atrocities.  I 
mean  Titus  Oates,  whom  I  assert  to 
have  been  the  great  exemplar  and  fore- 
runner of  our  Elder  Parris." 

"  Hold  there,  impudent  calumniator  !** 
thundered  Stoughton. 

**  Please,  your  excellency,  let  this 
wretched  man  proceed,"  said  Parris,  in 
a  loud  whisper,  advancing,  and  holding 
up  his  hands,  with  an  air  of  unerainplod 
humility.  **  I  am  willing  to  bo  reviled, 
oven  as  my  Master  was  reviled.** 

The  lieutenant-governor  fell  back, 
shaking  his  indignant  head ;  and  More 
continued:  *^ Let  it  be  noted,  that  this 
is  an  age  of  such  men ;  an  ago  of  false 
accusers,  and  fabricated  conspiracies. 
Titus  Oates  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
style  of  wickedness,  which,  since  his  day, 
has  become  our  peculiar  national  sin, 
and  will,  some  day,  work  out  its  peculiar 
national  judgment.  From  an  obscure, 
and  beggarly  vicarage,  he  raised  himself, 
in  a  week,  to  luxury,  fame  and  power ; 
and  no  wonder  he  was  imitated  by  Bed- 
loe,  Dangerfield,  Tuberville,  Fuller,  and 
other  such  needy  villains.  The  infec- 
tion reaches  us  also,  and  impoverished 
rascality  demands  that  we,  too,  should 
have  our  false  plot,  and  innocent  vic- 
tims. But,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
earthly  being  or  court  here  to  intrigue 


against,  we  men  and  women  .of  Salem  are 
accused  of  intriguing  against  the  very 
king  and  court  of  heaven.  This  tran- 
scends all ;  it  is  the  very  summit  of  false- 
hood ;  it  imites  cruelty  toward  man  with 
blasphemy  toward  God." 

An  angry  murmur  had  been  gathering 
for  some  time  in  the  crowd,  and  it  now 
swelled  so  violently  as  to  drown  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  He  paused  until 
the  clamor  sunk  again,  when,  clanking 
his  chains  once  more,  he  resumed  with 
a  calmer  intonation. 

'*  I  want  to  know,  men  of  Salem,  why 
it  is  that  some  among  us  are  constantly 
accused,  and  yet  are  never  committed 
for  trial.  Mistress  Thatcher,  of  Boston, 
and  Mistress' Hall,  of  Beverly,  are  both 
cried  out  upon  by  the  afflicted,  but  re- 
main as  free  as  ever.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  Mistress  Hale  is  wife  of  the  ad- 
mired Elder  Hale,  and  Mistress  Thatch- 
er is  mother-in-law  of  your  zealous 
and  faithful  magistrate.  Master  Curwin. 
Doubtless,  it  is  a  great  crime  in  me,  and 
proves  clearly  my  fellowship  with  Apol- 
lyon,  that  I  am  not  related  to  some 
leading  preacher,  or  justice  of  the  peace. 
But  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  complain 
of  any  private  wrongs,  nor  of  any  pri- 
vate afflictions,  when  I  think  of  the 
fierce  and  strong  calamity  which  has 
fallen  upon  our  whole  community.  A 
year  agone,  we  had  a  happy  village; 
diligent,  peaceful,  fiill  of  quiet  homes, 
and  rejoicing  families.  Now  it  is  as 
miserable  as  can  well  be  :  its  industry 
has  fled  away  to  other  places ;  it  is  torn 
with  disputes,  accusations,  revenges ; 
its  dwellings  are  haunted  by  terrors  and 
sad  recollections ;  half  its  households 
are  in  tears,  for  some  one  dead  or  in 
peril  of  dyinff.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
restlessness,  Sie  spyings,  the  malice,  the 
despairs,  the  wailinss.  Eleven  of  our 
fellow-citizens  have  been  hanged.  One 
has  been  pressed  to  death,  because,  as 
he  said,  ho  would  not  wrong  the  truth. 
Fourteen  are  under  sentence,  and  wait- 
ing the  gallows.  There  are  nearly  fifty 
accusers ;  nearly  fifty,  who  have  been 
frighted  into  a  confession;  more  than 
one  hundred  caged  up  like  murderers. 
How  many  of  us  have  fathers,  mothers, 
and  other  relatives  in  the  prisons,  or  in 
the  shameful  graves  about  Gallows  Hill. 
Yes ;  and  there  are  some  of  us,  who  have 
accused  our  own  wives  and  parents,  and 
now  are  moaning  for  it,  with  a  mef  that 
has  no  comforter.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  we 
had  been  aiding  Satan  to  uproot  Christi- 
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anity  from  the  land  ?  Yet,  I  bope  that 
this  uwful  tide  is  near  its  turning,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  are  not  overwhelmed 
by  it  quickly,  will  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  it  at  all.  Several  of  the  first  men  in 
tho  colony  have  already  declared  tiieir 
dissatisfaction  with  both  the  manner  and 
result  of  these  murderous  trials.  I  will 
mention  the  names  of  some  of  them,  for 
I  know  that  they  are  too  high  in  station 
for  nuy  one  to  dare  attack  them.  They 
are  tlie  Honorable  Simon  Bradstreet,  oar 
Into  governor ;  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Daiiforth,  our  late  deputy  governor ;  Ma- 
jor Saltonstall,  lately  one  of  our  judges ; 
tho  reverend  Elders  Increase,  Mather, 
Samuel  Willard,  and  various  others. 
Only  four  ministers,  Messrs.  Cotton 
Mather,  Noyse,  Parris,  and  Hale,  are 
still  violent  for  the  prosecutions.  If 
it  wore  not  for  these  signs,  I  should 
despair  for  my  fellow-citizens.  As  it  is, 
I  have  a  strong  hope  in  tho  great  assem- 
bly, which  will  meet  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  October.  It  will  stay 
the  evil,  I  am  confident;  if  it  does  not, 
then  New  England  is  undone  and  un- 
done. I  ask,  in  conclusion,  is  it  not 
strange,  that  Master  Newton  should  find 
it  a  proof  of  our  guilt  that  we  shed  no 
tears  ?  For  my  part,  I  feel  proud  of 
New  England,  Uiatnotone  person  before 
this  bar  has  shown  any  such  unworthy 
W(>akne8s.  And  now,  still  unweeping, 
fellow-townsmen,  I  leave  myself  in  your 
hands,  and  ask  you,  without  fear,  to 
jud^o  whether  I  am  a  sorcerer,  and 
worthy  of  death." 

When  ho  ceased  speaking,  there  was 
a  wonderful  silence  in  the  church,  as  if 
people  were  still  waiting  for  him  to  go 
on.  Then  many  persons  rose  to  their 
feet  tumultuously,  and  there  came  a 
rushing  murmur  of  voices,  bursting 
forth  in  passionate  undertones  from 
every  part  of  the  audience.  "Silence !" 


cried  Stoughton,  gesturing  violently  to 
Herrick ;  and  the  sheriffs  harsh,  piercing 
voice  yelled  in  answer,  "Silence!  si- 
lence!" The  excited  crowd  sank  and 
stilled  itself  at  the  word  of  the  law ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  nothing  was  audible 
but  the  sobs  of  several  women.  On  the 
spectators  More*s  defense  had  evidently 
made  a  powerful  impression ;  and.  per- 
haps, on  the  jury.  Stoughton  replied 
to  it  in  his  charge ;  absolutely  respond- 
ed to  it,  point  by  point ;  absolutely  in- 
structed those  twelve  men  to  a  condem- 
nation. They  retired,  and  the  audience 
remained  in  an  agitated  suspense.  As 
minutes,  and,  finally,  hours  passed  away, 
many  persons  slipped  out  of  the  house 
and  commenced  violent  discussions 
about  the  door.  Two  parties  appeared 
in  these  dialogues  :  one  advocating  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoner ;  another  all 
the  more  condemnatory  and  furious. 
But  the  prevalent  feeling  was  a  speech- 
less anxiety;  and  earnestly  listening 
groups  gathered  around  any  talker  of 
importance.  "He  has  a  bad  name,'' 
said  Cotton  Mather,  with  his  usual  de- 
lightful pleasantry.  "  Moras,  or  More ; 
perhaps,  he  is  the  very  blackamoor 
who  haunts  the  afflicted." 

Tho  reverend  gentleman  looked  about 
for  a  smile ;  but  even  Deacon  Bowson 
could  not  enjoy  a  joke  at  the  moment. 
Then  there  was  a  cry  that  the  jury 
had  returned  ;  and  the  crowd  swept 
into  the  church  in  a  clamor  of  haste. 
Mighty  silence  followed,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  foreman  rose  and  pro- 
nounced the  brutal  verdict  of  guilty. 
Exclamations,  sobs,  and  groans  burst 
forth  suddenly,  overpowered  soon  by 
a  low  but  resolute  murmur  of  horrible 
applause.  More  turned  his  eyes  anxi- 
ously toward  Rachel,  and  saw  her 
head  shik  on  the  shoulder  of  sister 
Ann. 


SONG   ON   THE   SHORE. 

THE  shadows  on  the  water  reach 
My  shadow  on  the  beach : 
I  see  tne  dark  trees  on  the  shore. 
The  fisher's  oar. 

I  met  her  br  the  sea  last  night, 

A  little  ghost  in  white ! 
I  shall  never  meet  her  more, 
On  the  shore ! 

Ho !  fisher  hoist  your  idle  sail, 

And  whisde  for  a  gale ; 
My  ship  is  wuting  in  the  bay — 
Row  away ! 
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HOW  MR.  BIFFLES  WAS  GARROTED. 


^^T  TELL  yoa,  sir,  it's  all  nonsense. 

JL  a  man  with  common  presence  of 
mind  could  never  be  made  the  victim  of 
such  a  ridiculous  attack.  Any  man  of 
sense  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  of  such 
a  thing,  if  it  had  really  befallen  him. 
Choked  into  silence,  indeed.  I*d  like 
to  see  the  man  who  could  choke  me  into 
silence — " 

"  So  should  I,  extremely,"  mentally 
ejaculated  his  auditor. 

**No,  sir,  rd  soon  manage  anyone 
who  tried  to  garrote  me.  I'd  hold  my 
chin  down  so  that  he  couldn't  get  the 
handkerchief  round  my  throat,  and  then 
I'd  kick,  sir — so."  In  vigorously  illus- 
trating his  system,  Mr.  Biffles  hit  his 
toe  very  hard  against  the  fire-place  and 
knocked  down  the  shovel  and  tongs — of 
course  trying  immediately  to  look  as  if 
he  hadn't  done  it  and  hadn't  hurt  him- 
self. ''  Let  me  see  any  man  who  could 
stand  that." 

**  But,  suppose,  sir,  you  were  taken 
by  surprise  ?"  said  his  mterlocutor. 

**  Folly,  sir.  A  man  ought  never  to 
be  taken  by  surprise.  A  man  of  sense 
always  has  his  presence  of  mind.  I 
defy  them,  sir,  to  take  me  by  surprise. 
I  will  let  them  sec,  sir,  that  Junius 
Billies  is  not  to  be  done,  sir,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  sir.  I  say  again,  let 
them  try,  sir." 

Mr.  Junius  Biffles  was  one  of  those 
extremely  aggravating  members  of  so- 
ciety who  assume  the  duties  of  judge 
and  jury  with  regard  to  their  neighbors. 
Nobody  ever  made  a  mistake  that  Mr. 
Junius  Biffles  did  not  show  the  precise 
origin  and  progress  of  the  error,  and 
indicate  how  **  any  man  of  sense"  (by 
which  title  he  was  supposed  especially 
to  refer  to  Junius  Bifties,  esq.)  would 
have  avoided  tlic  blunder.  If  anybody's 
house  wore  broken  open  and  the  plate- 
chest  rifled,  Mr.  Bimes  would  show  as 
exactly  how  it  had  been  managed  as  if 
ho  had  been  confederated  with  the  bur- 
glars, and  knew  all  their  secrets,  and 
would  fulminate  anathemas  against  the 
unfortunate  victim  for  not  having  taken 
precautions  which  *'  any  man  of  sense" 
would  naturally  have  done.  If  a  man 
were  taken  in  by  Peter  Funks,  pocket- 
book- stuffers,  patent- safes,  conndence- 
men,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Bifties' s  eloquence  would 
soar  above  him  and  swoop  down  upon 


him,  with  that  irresistible  "man  of 
sense,"  at  last  produced  a  fervent 
aspiration,  on  the  part  of  most  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  the  aforesaid  **  man 
of  sense"  might  be  made,  forthwith,  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  all  the  birds  of 
prey  in  the  metropoUs. 

It  nmyi  therefore,  be  imagined  that 
Mr.  Bi^s  was  perfectly  magnificent  in 
his  discourses  on  the  newly-introduced 
atrocity  of  the  garrote.  Never  before 
had  he  been  known  to  reach  such  a 
height  of  eloquence  as  in  disclosing  the 
simple  means  by  wliich  **  any  man  of 
sense"  would  frustrate  the  sudden  and 
dastardly  attack ;  never  had  he  poured 
forth  such  a  flood  of  contempt  as  he  did 
upon  the  cowardly  victims  of  the  out- 
rage. Indeed,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
that  it  was  the  scorn  of  Biffles  and  not 
any  business  difficulty  which  drove  an 
unfortunate  man,  who  had  been  onoe 
robbed  by  the  new  method,  to  his  rash 
and  imexpectcd  suicide.  Consequent- 
ly, the  desire  for  his  suppression  became 
even  more  active  and  unanimous  than 
before. 

Among  others,  perhaps,  no  one  enter- 
tained this  desire  more  earnestly  than 
Frank  Gayville,  to  whom  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  this  narrative  were 
addressed. 

Frank  Gayville  was  a  clerk  in  Mr. 
Biffles's  counting-house ;  so  one  would 
think  that  he  might  have  heard  enou^ 
of  Biffles  without  being  a  constant  visit- 
or at  that  gentleman's  residence.  Bat 
though  Frank  spoke  of  Biffles's  conver- 
sation in  terms  the  very  reverse  of  com- 
plimentary,  yet  in  tiiat  gentleman's 
parlor,  with  that  gentleman  standing 
before  him  in  his  favorite  attitude^  wiw 
his  back  to  the  fire  and  his  skirts  be- 
neath his  arm,  and  that  gentleman's 
voice,  in  indignant  objurgation  of  some 
offender  against  the  opinions  of  **any 
man  of  sense,"  sounding  in  his  ears, 
was  Mr.  Frank  Gayville  to  be  found  at 
least  three  times  a  week.  And,  in  fact, 
if  Mr.  Biffles  had  confined  his  harangues 
to  the  counting-house,  I  doubt  whether 
Frank  would  have  seriously  objected  to 
them ;  for,  having  settled  in  his  mind 
that  an  attention  to  business  interfered 
with  due  attention  to  Mr.  Biffles,  Frank 
not  only  listened  with  resignation,  bat 
sometimes  even  exercised  his  imagina- 
tion in  inventing  frightful  burglaries  and 
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unprocoilented  swindles  to  form  the  text 
for  tho  morning's  discourse.  But  at 
homo  it  was  a  different  thing;  for  in 
tho  parlor  thoro,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bif- 
flos,  there  sat  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
women  that  any  one  over  laid  eyes  on: 
and  Frank  had  strongly  developed  that 
youthful  instinct  which  impels  young 
men  to  prefer  for  interlocutors  pretty 
youur;  ladies  to  stout  elderly  gentlemen. 
On  thin  ground,  therefore,  Frank  held 
himself  justified  in  wishing  that  a  tem- 
porary garrote  might  compress  the 
(esophagus  of  that  **maQ  of  sense,** 
Mr.  Junius  Biffles. 

Tho  young  lady  in  (juestion  stood  to 
Mr.  Bimes  in  the  relation  of  niece.  Mr. 
Biflles  had  had  a  sister,  who,  after  the 
fashion  of  only  daughters,  had  run  away 
with  a  by-no-means  eligible  young 
gentleman.  After  suffering  to  a  very 
painful  extent  the  penalties  of  her  im- 
prudence, this  sister  had  appeared  with 
a  little  girl  in  her  arms  at  Mr.  Biffles's 
door.  Thence  she  was  carried  to  Mr. 
BiiHos's  bedroom ;  and,  after  remaining 
alivo  long  enough  to  confide  to  the  care 
of  her  brother  her  orphan  child,  she 
thought  she  had  nothing  else  to  keep 
her  in  a  world  where  she  had  suffered 
so  much — and  so  she  died.  Little  Emma 
O'Brien  (in  most  runaway  matches  one 
(►f  tho  parties  is  from  the  Emerald  Isle) 
did  justice  to  tho  care  of  her  imcle  by 
growing  up  very  pretty  and  very  good; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  proved  iier 
title  to  her  surname,  by  bemg  full  of 
^rits  and  full  of  mischief.  She  was  a 
porfoct  little  housekeeper,  but  kept  the 
servants  in  rapidly  alternating  states 
of  *' giving  warning  right  away,'*  and 
desiring  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
in  her  service,  while  her  uncle  became 
most  slavishly  subservient  to  all  her 
pretty  wills  and  wonts.  Finding,  soon, 
tliat  domestic  tyranny  was  becoming 
very  tamo  and  monotonous,  the  little 
beauty  essayed  to  extend  her  empire, 
and  had,  for  some  time,  been  engaged  in 
rodiioing  to  subjection  the  by-no-means 
unwilling  heart  of  Mr.  Francis  Gay- 
villo. 

reaving  snares  for  young  gentle- 
men is,  however,  a  very  dangerous 
amusement ;  and  pretty  Miss  Emma 
was  no  sooner  aware  that  she  had  pos- 
session of  Frank's  heart  than  she  dis- 
o<>vo red  that  she  had  lost  her  own  in 
tho  oporation.  A  result  like  this  is 
seldom  long  a  secret  between  the  par- 
ties ;  so  Mr.  Frank  Gayvillc  and  Miss 


Emma  O'Brien  had  plighted  troth 
during  an  accidental  meeting  on  Hud- 
son square  (what  a  nice,  quiet  place 
Hudson  sauare  is,  by-the-way,  ana,  for 
such  a  secluded  spot,  it  is  quite  won- 
derful what  a  number  of  people  hap* 
pen  to  meet  there),  and  were,  at  th^ 
present  moment,  devising  schemes  br 
which  to  get  old  Biffles's  consent  to  theu 
union. 

Mr.  Biffles  had,  in  the  case  of  Em- 
ma's mother,  such  a  terrible  lesson 
on  the  subject  of  imprudent  marriage's, 
that  he  had  taken  nrm  ground  in  tlie 
opposite  extreme.  He  would  make  no 
allowances  for  prospects;  no  "man  of 
sense"  would  toink  of  admitting  any- 
thing so  vague  into  his  calculation.  No 
**  man  of  sense"  would  think  of  askiujp 
him  to  support  his  niece  and  her  hus- 
band; and  though,  of  course,  he  was 
going  to  give  her  eveirthing  he  had* 
and  she  should  always  live  with  him,  of 
course  "  no  man  of  sense"  would  think 
of  letting  her  marry  any  one  without  an 
independent  fortune  ready  made.  As 
no  one  was  ever  known  to  argue  Mr. 
Biffles  out  of  an  opinion,  and  it  was  a 
perfectly  herculean  effort  to  produce 
tho  same  effect  by  persuasion,  tho  un- 
fortunate lovers  had  every  prospect  of 
growing  gray  in  their  attachment,  or, 
more  probably,  becoming  tired  out  of 
it,  before  any  chance  of  union  appeared. 
With  a  mind  in  the  state  to  which  the 
mind  of  youth  is  generally  brought  by 
a  first  and  ardent  affection,  Frank  may 
be  pardoned  for  being  extremely  bored 
by  Air.  Biffles — bored  to  such  an  extent 
that  Biffles  became  a  perfect  nightmare 
to  him.  He  was  perpetually  dreaming 
of  Biffles — dream mg  that,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  ho  was  condemned  to 
garrote  Biffles,  and  that  Biffles  always 
painfully  and  ignominiously  repulsed 
nim  by  some  of  the  methods  wfiich  he 
continually  prescribed,  and  which  al- 
ways seemed  ludicrously  insufficient; 
or  he  was  driven  to  commit  burglary  on 
the  premises  and  was  tumbling  into  a 
quicKsand  of  chairs  made  ready  for  him 
(which  always  let  him  down  into  the 
centre  of  the  heap,  and  never  would  let 
him  up),  or  breaking  his  shins  noisily 
against  carefully-disposed  coal-scuttles 
on  the  stairs,  or  encountering  Biffles, 
who  proceeded  to  stir  him  up  with  a 
hot  poker,  or  scarify  him  with  boiling 
water,  or  perforate  him  with  a  revolver, 
or  do  something  indefinite,  combining 
the  agonies  of  everything  else.    Tor- 
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tared  by  such  noctunial  hnllucinations, 
it  was  not  extraordinary  that  Frank 
found  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Biffles,  on 
the  garrote,  perfectly  insupportable  on 
the  present  evening.  Ho  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Biffles  much  earlier  than  usual,  and 
Emma  having  left  the  room  during  the 
adieus,  he  happened  to  meet  that  young 
lady  in  the  entry.  What  ho  did  need 
not  be  particularized;  but  Mr.  Biffles, 
hearing  a  suspicious  noise  through  the 
partially  open  door,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  hall  in  time  to  discern  the 
two  faces  in  most  suspicious  proximity, 
and,  on  his  appearance,  the  expression 
of  the  faces  aforesaid  changed  from  one 
of  pleasant  satisfaction  to  extreme  con- 
fusion. We  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
state  that  Frank  fled  in  the  most  das- 
tardly manner,  leaving  poor  Emma  to 
bear  the  consequences,  who  was  talked 
to  severely  by  Mr.  Biffles,  till  she  began 
to  cry ;  upon  which  that  gentleman  an- 
nounced that  ho  was  an  old  brute,  and 
they  had  better  not  talk  any  more  of 
the  matter. 

Frank  rushed  on  without  stopping, 
with  a  vague  idea  that  Mr.  Biffles  was 
after  him  with  some  deadly  weapon, 
until  he  found  himself  at  his  own  rooms. 
Not  only  did  he  And  himself  there,  but 
he  found  his  private  candles  lighted, 
his  private  library  of  select  novels  ran- 
sacked, his  private  bottle  of  brandy  on 
the  table,  by  no  means  as  full  as  ho  had 
left  it,  and  an  odor,  as  of  his  private 
cigars,  impregnating  the  air.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these,  he  found  six  feet  of 
humanity  stretched  out  on  his  own  pri- 
vate lounge,  and,  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  mass,  a  countenance  as  of  Phil 
Fogarty. 

Phil  Fogarty  was  an  universal  friend 
— a  very  friend  in  need  in  both  senses ; 
for  h«  could  borrow  more  money  of  or 
for  you,  get  you  into  more  scrapes  and 
out  of  them,  drink  more  of  your  brandy 
and  introduce  you  to  more  people,  of 
whom  you  could  get  **  a  nice  article — 
cheap,''  smoke  more  of  your  cigars, 
and  supply  you  with  more  smuggled 
ones,  than  any  other  two  men  in  this 
good  city  of  New  York.  He  was  the 
terror  of  police  magistrates,  who,  gen- 
erally, after  his  first  appearance  before 
them,  let  him  off  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  rapid  manner  possible;  for  Phil 
had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  minor 
criminal  law,  and  a  most  rapid  flow  of 
eloquence;  so  that,  ten  minutes  after 
the  defense  commenced,  the  magistrate 


was  generally  unable  to  tell  whether  ha 
was  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  the  only 
impression  left  on  his  mind  being,  that 
Phil  was  the  most  harmless  and  inno- 
cent of  injured  individuals,  and  deserved 
the  highest  praise  for  the  heroic  manner 
in  which  he  had  smashed  an  apple-stall 
and  its  proprietor,  dislocated  Dell-hon- 
dies,  or  broken  the  head  of  a  policeman. 
Such  was  the  gallant  individual  who 
greeted  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Frank 
Guy  viUe,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

**  And  it*s  glad  I  am  to  see  you  at 
last  Mister  Gayville,"  said  Mr.  Fogarty, 
in  a  voice  redolent  of  County  Co». 
**Here  have  I  been  waiting  to  cheer 
your  loneliness  for  the  last  two  hoars, 
with  nothing  to  keep  me  alive  except 
the  drop  you  left  in  the  black  bottle, 
and  a  taste  of  your  effeminate  cigars* 
Why  can't  you  learn  comfort  and  take 
to  whisky  and  pipes  ?  Why  blesa  vou, 
man,  have  you  seen  a  ghost,  or  naTO 
you  lent  all  your  color  to  the  young 
woman  I  saw  you  walking  with  on  Son- 
day  afternoon.  It's  ashamed  of  your- 
self you  ought  to  be,  coming  the  gaj 
deceiver  over  that  innocent  young  fe- 
male. What's  the  matter,  though  ?  Has 
she  left  you,  or  have  you  been  kicked 
by  her  papa,  or  what?" 

"Give  me  that  bottle,  Phil— I  need 
streugthening.  I  have  done  it  nicely 
this  time,  and  the  operation  isn't  likely 
to  be  repeated." 

"As  to  the  bottle,  my  boy,  if  you 
want  that,  you  are  welcome ;  but  if  yon 
desire  the  contents,  I  am  afraid  y4pll 
be  disappointed.  It's  all  your  fault  If 
you  will  stay  out  philandering  until  this 
time  of  night,  and  won't  keep  a  demi- 
john of  whisky — " 

The  discourse  was  here  interrupted 
by  Frank's  quietly  going  to  a  closeL 
apparently  containing  nothing  but  books 
and  papers,  and  drawing  forui  the  iden- 
tical thing  desired.  It  did  not  seem  to 
impart  the  expected  felicity  to  PhU, 
however,  as  his  countenance  dropped, 
and  his  voice  was  absolutely  patbetio, 
as  he  ejaculated,  "And  have  I  been 
wasting  my  time  drinking  brandy  with 
that  in  the  room  all  the  time!'*  H^ 
soon,  nevertheless,  consoled  himself  for 
this  melancholy  accident,  and,  as  he 
warmed  beneath  the  genial  influence  of 
pimch,  requested,  in  a  paternal  man- 
ner, tliat  Frank  would  pour  out  his 
woes  into  his  feeling  bosom. 

"  It's  no  use,  Phu — I  have  been  put- 
ting my  foot  in  it  to  such  an  extent 
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ed." 

**  Seaoh  out  joar  metoplMMrioal  ]er« 
then,  and  let  me  aot  as  a  iffmpiiCfatwi 
boot-jaok  to  rid  roa  of  all  Toar  tnm* 
bles." 

•«  Wei),  yoa  tee,  Phfl,  Pm  In  BiflM% 
business.  I  BoppoM  yon  know  Btf- 
ies  ?" 

''Isitknowbim?  DidiiH  I  Iwra  tk« 
honor  of  hearing  bim  dafiTer  a  laetttia 
in  the  Hudson  nrer  oara,  deaKMulraliiig 
how  *  no  man  of  sense*  woidd  erer  per- 
mit himself  to  be  alaiuAiterad  in  a  cuA^ 
Ksion  ?  And,  jost  as  na  was  winding 
np,  didn't  the  loooraotiTe  ran  oi*er  a 
cow,  and  make  Mr.  Bifflea  one  of  tta 
most  frightened  men  In  oreatloa  ?" 

*'  Ton  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  loal 
hia  presence  of  mind  T" 

*^  Not  exactly — bat  if  bis  nind  ivaa 
present,  it  was  so  yerj  smiA  and  baiy 
as  to  be  invisible  to  an  ordhMdry  ob- 
ferver — that's  alL  No— 4ie  is  too  wall 
np  in  the  theory  of  oonduot.  In  oaaa  df 
accident,  to  be  ever  prepared  in  pnie- 
tice." 

*'  Wen,  yon  see,  I  go  to  BiiBas'a  in 
the  evening,  sometimes,  to  settle  ae* 
coants,  and  so  on.  And  Enuna  and  I, 
you  know,  that  is— we— ** 

**0hye8 — I  understand  an  that  And 
who  is  Emma — Mr.  Bifflea'f  ohambar- 
maid?" 

*'0h,  to  the  deuce  with  your  non- 
sense.  It's  Enmia  O'Brien,  Bifflea'a 
niece — and  the  short  of  the  matter  is, 
that  she  and  I  have  got  in  love  and 
want  to  get  married,  and  caa*t,  fbr  I 
havon*t  got  money  enough,  and  she  Is 
dependent  on  her  uncle,  who  won't  let 
her  marry  anything  but  a  fortune,  and 
we  are  miserable,  and  Bifflea  oanglit 
me,  to-night,  kissbg  her  in  the  passaga* 
and  it's  lul  up,  and  I  will  lose  my  sttoa* 
tiou  and  go  to  the  deiil,  and  I  fervently 
wish  that  the  respectable  Bifflea  waa 

f  arreted,  or  sometbinff  or  otiier,  until 
0  had  some  sympatny  witii  miafbr* 
tune." 

The  whole  of  thia  address  waa  <ia> 
livered  without  the  sli^test  approaah 
to  a  stop  of  any  kind,  as  tiie  speaker 
was  parading  frantically  thronpi  ^e 
room. 

''  Now,  you  had  better  take  breafli 
and  finish  your  tumbler,  and  stop  stanp* 
ing  up  and  down  the  floor,  whue  I  ma* 
ditate  over  your  suggestion." 

**  My  suggestion  fwhy,  I  did  notmaka 
any." 
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••WO!  yea  jast  ba  quiet  tad  laaeii 
Met  yoiuaolf,  totf  yavng  friend?  DM 
net  I  dialinotly  bear  yoa  express  a  wisli 
that  Mr.  Biffles  shoukl  be  ganoted  1** 

^Please  to  be  seriens  a  little  wbila. 
Pld.  Have  yoo  really  got  anything  la 
advise?" 

•*  Berionsly,  Mr.  Fni^  GayviUe,  mj 
advice  is,  that  we  gatrote  Mr.  Biffles^ 
And  now  fisten  to  the  wetda  of  wisdom 
wMeh  &H  fiem  my  Hpa." 

As  Mr.  Phil  FagutfB  wisdoss* 
tbeugb  ne  doabt  esoemi|t«  was  slightly 
ebseined  by  nvMerous  esoarsioas  to  tke 
whisky-jug,  perhapa  it  wouM  be  ImsI 
to  let  the  reaalts  eapUdn  the  oooras  ta 
which  it  ptompted. 

The  next  evenhag  waa  the  one  that 
Mr.  Biffles  always  spent  witii  a  collaa» 
tion  of  gentlemen,  who  imagined  they 
were  advaacfatg  the  eaoae  of  aoienoe  1^ 
rea^ng  very  stiqpid  papers*  about  vetW 
foggy  suMeds;  and  wbo  afterwarcfa 
rswaided  taemselves  iw  the  pertinacity 
with  whioh  theyalept  throng  the  earn 
part  of  the  evening,  by  bemc  exceed 
ingly  wide-awakOx  to  tiia  ezoeUaat  snn* 
per  which  succeeded.  It  waa  aea^y 
midnight  when  Mr.  Bifflea  turned  inia 
the  quiet  street  in  wliich  his  home  waa 
situated.  Itwasverydaik,andami^^ 
drissting  rain  waa  deacendmg,  whidi 
insidiously  inslnnated  itself  tiuraagh  the 
wrappings  which  would  have  kept  off  a 
more  dashing  assault,  and  tridded  slow- 
ly from  the  brim  of  Ifr.  Biffles'shat,  be- 
neath hia  coat-cellar,  and  ooaad  in  a 
email  stfsam  directly  along  his  sphm. 
There  waa  nobody  to  be  aeen  in  the 
streets — act  even  the  usual  polioemaa 
in  the  dietaaoe,  who  genemlly  seemed 
to  pass  his  existence  in  the  ccmsnmptka 
of  bad  dears  on  tiie  comer.  Such  a 
loaely  dan  night  is  not  a  jpromoter  of 
boldness,  neitMr  does  a  chulr  mdstmis 
la  the  small  of  the  back  awaken  the  na- 
blsr  qualities  of  mmi ;  certainly  thaf 
did  not  with  Mr.  Bifflea.  That  geada> 
man,  it  mast  be  owned«  began  to  tieei- 
ble  mudi  more  then  the  actaal  teamam- 
ture  of  the  night  teaoired ;  and  ka 
gleneed  over  hts  shoaider  aad  hanlad 
on  in  a  madi  mote  timsiaas  manner  than- 
migfat  be  expected  from  eae  of  hia  va- 
sonroes*  A  short  dMHsee  before  him 
there  waa  a  low,  daik  archway,  leadiag 
into  a  yafd,  and  eoneealed  in  its 
recesses  stood  two  men  of  the  most 
ruffiaidy  appearaace ;  so  rude  and  vfl» 
laboas,  iadwdt  that  tiiey  looked  as  If 
ahovtto  •^gacnP*  as  pkaMr  mnrderssai 
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or  somethiiij?  of  the  kind,  at  the  National 
Theatre.  They  watched  his  approach 
anxiously,  and  the  smaller  one  whis- 
pered: 

*'  I  say,  Phil,  what  have  you  done 
with  the  policeman  ?  It  would-be  awk- 
ward if  he  should  make  his  appearance." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  my  dear 
child,"  replied  the  burlier  ruffian ;  **  I 
set  Ned  Brady  at  him  an  hour  and  a 
half  ago,  with  instructions  to  prove  a 
blood  relationship  between  them;  and 
if  the  M.P.  is. not  as  drunk  as  a  Con- 
naught  pig  at  this  present  moment,  in 
honor  of  the  connection,  at  the  comer 
grocery,  Ned  Brady  has  a  weaker 
head,  and  less  brains  in  it,  than  I  have 
given  him  credit  for.  Here  he  comes 
— ^get  ready." 

In  another  second  a  handkerchief  had 
been  skillfully  thrown  over  Mr.  Biffles*s 
head,  a  slight  tap  had  sent  his  hat  down 
over  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  Mr. 
Biffles  was  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Not  one  of  his  ingenious  theories  of  de- 
fense availed  him.  He  had  no  chance 
to  strike,  no  time  to  kick  ;  stifled  by  his 
hat,  and  suftocatcd  by  the  garrote,  no 
voice  was  left  him  with  wmch  to  coll 
out ;  and,  worst  of  all,  his  presence  of 
mind — ^that  which  no  *'  man  of  sense" 
ever  loses — completely  and  ignominious- 
ly  deserted  him,  leaving  him  no  sugges- 
tion how  to  defend  himself.  His  pock- 
ets were  rifled,  his  arms  jerked  behind 
him  and  tied ;  then,  with  a  little  prick 
from  the  point  of  a  knife,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  get  up  and  come  along  quietly. 
He  meekly  obeyed,  and  with  a  cloak 
thrown  round  him  to  conceal  his  con- 
dition, was  escorted  to  the  comer,  where 
a  hackney-coach  awaited  them.  Thrust 
into  this,  gagged,  bound,  occasionally 
reminded  of  lus  condition  by  a  slight 

Srod  with  the  knife,  the  wretched  Bif- 
es  felt  that  he  was  indeed  a  victim. 
He  had  lost  that  lofty  feeling  of  supe- 
riority which  had  enabled  him  to  defy 
dangers  at  a  distance,  and  there  was  no 
courage  nor  fortitude  to  take  its  place. 
Biffles — the  majestic,  unconquerable 
Biffles — had  become  at  once  a  weak, 
cowardly,  fat  old  man.  He  had  no  idea 
when  or  where  they  stopped.  Ho  only 
was  conscious  that  he  was  ordered  to  get 
out,  and  did  so  ;  that  he  was  command- 
ed to  come  in,  and  obeyed ;  and  that  he 
was  thrust  into  a  small  dark  room  and 
left  there,  lying  helpless  on  the  floor. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  pompous,  self- 
confident  man  of   last  night  changed 


into  the  trembling,  crying  coward  of  to- 
night ;  and  Frank  was  so  moved,  thai 
he  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  to  him 
and  confessing  everything;  bat  Phil, 
who  was  by  no  means  compassionate, 
and  only  observed  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
insisted  that  the  plot  should  go  on.  He 
pointed  out  to  Frank,  also,  that  he  most 
prepare,  of  course,  not  only  to  give  up  his 
situation,  but  hU  lady-love  also,  if  any 
hint  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  shoold 
prematurely  reach  their  victim;  and 
Frank's  compassion  was  by  no  means 
able  to  conquer  his  affection. 

That  evening,  Messrs.  Fogarty,  Bra- 
dy, and  Gayville,  held  a  grand  orgie 
and  council  in  the  rooms  of  the  latter. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  make 
definite  arrangements  as  to  tiie  fntore 
conduct  of  the  affair ;  but  as  the  police- 
man had  been  a  very  tough  subject, 
and  two  additional  tumblers  of  punch 
were  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  intel- 
lects of  Mr.J3rady;  and  as  the  sight 
of  an  intoxicated  compatriot  was  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  sympathetic  Mr. 
Fogarty  utterly  insensible  to  every 
consideration,  except  the  necessity  of 
immediately  reducing  himself  to  a  simi- 
lar state,  Frank  had  to  resign  himself 
to  a  despairing  hope,  that  the  course  of 
events  would  turn  out  favorably,  with- 
out stimulus  on  his  part.  With  this 
consoling  reflection  ho  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  leaving  his  friends,  one  on  the 
lounge,  attempting  to  arrange  St.  Pat- 
rick's day  to  the  air  of  the  PortoguesS 
hymn,  and  the  other  on  the  floor,  an- 
nouncing his  continued  vitality  only  by 
the  alarming  nature  of  his  snores.  He 
awoke  the  next  morning  from  a  confused 
dream,  in  which  he  had  imagined  that  Fo- 
garty had  been  engaged  in  splitting  his 
head  with  the  whisky-jug,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  frightjful  head-ache  and 
the  absence  of  both  his  guests.  To 
hurry  on  his  clothes,  and  hasten  to  the 
place  of  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Biffles, 
was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
he  arrived  but  at  the  nick  of  time.  To 
explain  more  clearly  what  was  going  on, 
we  must  follow  tne  footsteps  of  the 
other  two  conspirators. 

Mr.  Fogarty  was  awakened  in  the  nud- 
dle  of  an  extremely  tough  snore,  by  a 
sense  of  oppression  on  his  ohest  By  the 
faint  morning  light  ho  was  able  to  dis- 
cern Mr.  Brady's  countenance  within  a 
few  inches  of  his  own,  and  that  gentle- 
man's ri^ht  elbow  reposing  exactly  on 
the  locahty  which  is  chosen  by  pngil- 
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ifltfi  when  they  desire  to  knock  **  the 
wind**  out  of  an  adversary.  Mr.  Bra- 
dy, kindly  removing  his  elbow  before  he 
had  quite  gaffooated  his  friend*  allowed 
him  to  rise  and  gather  those  relics  of 
his  intellects  which  had  been  left  by 
whi«ky  punch,  into  working  order. 

••  Now,  Phil,"  interrogated  Mr.  Brady, 
**  are  yo  sober  enough  to  listen  to  what 
I  am  going  to  ask  yon  ?" 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  sir,  that 
I  have  ever  been  anything  else  bat  so- 
ber ?  Have  yon  the  conscience  to  say 
that  Tve  tasted  a  drop  of  anything  to 
dritik  these  twelve  hours,  while  you  have 
been  disgracing  yourself  gazzliug  with 
a  begcrarly  policeman  in  a  dirty  over- 
coat, Fir  ?  I  degire  that  you'll  give  mo 
Rati. -^f action  for  the  degrading  insinua- 
tion, sir." 

*Mf  you* re  so  drunk  as  not  to  know 
it,  my  boy,  it's  not  I  who  will  be  wasting 
my  time  talking  to  you.  Go  and  put 
your  head  in  the  water-jug,  and  don't  be 
dipping  your  nose  into  the  whisky  by 
mistake." 

When  Mr.  Fogarty  had  complied  with 
the  above  request  and  had  immersed 
himself  very  blue,  and  emerged  very 
red,  Mr.  Brady  proceeded  witn  his  re- 
marks. 

*'  Has  it  not  struck  you,  Phil,  that  it's 
very  stupid  in  us  to  bo  working  for  that 
young  spalpeen  for  nothing,  instead  of 
disonetly  feathering  our  nests  at  the 
same  time  ?" 

*'  IJy  the  powers,  it  never  struck  me 
— that's  too  great  a  stretch  of  friend- 
ship entirely.  But  though  feathering 
one's  nest  is  a  nice,  warm,  comfortable 
operation.  I  am  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  where  we'll  find  the  materials." 

''  Why,  it's  as  plain  as  daylight,  and  a 
little  plainer  at  the  present  minute.  You 
and  I  go  down  to  Biffles  and  gently 
stimulate  him  into  giving  each  of  us  a 
eheek  payable  to  bearer.  If  he  don't 
yield  to  persuasion,  why,  wo  must  try 
in<»re  forcible  arguments." 

*•  A  very  nice  plan  it  is,  Mr.  Brady, 
and  is  extremely  likely  to  secure  us  eaoh 
a  residence  in  that  handsome  edifice  the 
statu  has  benevolently  constructed  in 
the  P^ist  river.  Did  it  never  strike  you 
that  it's  mighty  Hke  swindling?" 

''  And  how  is  anybody  to  nnd  it  out, 
I  would  like  to  know  ?  As  for  the  mat- 
ter itself,  I  am  sure  this  affair  we  are  in 
now  is  as  like  highway  robbery  as  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen.  If  you  dou't 
call  it  swindling  and  nickname  it  fan  in- 


stead, I  am  sure  you  won't  see  any  hann 
in  it." 

'*  Troth,  that  way  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion settles  the  pomt  exactly.  Devil  a 
bit  of  fiin  have  I  had  this  two  years  that 
some  magistrate  or  other  has  not  thought 
it  criminal.  And  as  you  circulate  a 
proper  defiance  of  their  opinion,  I  am 
with  you  to  the  last." 

Mr.  Biffles  was  roused  out  of  a  per- 
turbed slumber — during  which  he  had 
dreamed  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  lectnra 
on  the  principles  of  self-defense,  one  of 
his  audience  had  illustrated  the  principle 
by  an  application  to  his  mouth  which 
compelled  him  suddenly  to  hold  his 
tongue— hy  the  slow  opening  of  a  doort 
and  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  his 
place  of  confinement.  The  place  where 
he  was  seemed  a  sort  of  -boaitled  loft, 
the  interstices  of  which  let  in  sufficient 
light  for  him  to  discern  that  his  visitor 
was  a  most  formidable  ruffian  with  almost 
superhuman  whiskers  and  a  ghastly 
pair  of  green  spectacles.  This  pleas- 
ant object,  after  gently  reminding  Mr. 
Biffles  that,  in  case  of  any  disturbance, 
ho  should  be  rapidly  and  skillfully  stilled 
by  an  application  of  a  big  stick  to  his 
os-frontis,  was  released  from  his  gag,  and 
allowed  for  some  seconds  to  sit  gasing 
helplessly  at  his  reliever,  and  endeavor 
to  get  his  jaws  partially  into  their  sock- 
ets. 

**»So  you  are  Mr.  Biffles,  are  ye?** 
then  said  the  stranger,  who,  we  need 
scarcely  mention,  was  Mr.  Fogarty  in 
his  evening  costume ;  '*  a  pretty  specta- 
cle you  are  for  a  man  who  has  been 
abusing  us  gentleman,  and  our  maimers 
and  customs,  the  way  you  have.  Don't 
you  feel  ashamed  at  the  way  you  have 
been  done,  sir  ?  If  you  have  any  more 
feeling  than  an  alderman,  you  ought  to* 
And  ror  a  man  of  your  station  in  busi- 
ness to  be  walking  with  nothing  hot  a 
gold  watch  and  twenty  dollars  about  him« 
&t  alone  deluding  us  with  a  big  pocket- 
book  full  of  papers.  It's  enough  to  make 
me  knock  you  on  the  head — sure,  you're 
not  fit  to  live,  anyhow.  Now,  let  me 
ask  you  what  you  have  to  say,  why  I 
should  not  smash  you  7" 

The  terrible  stick  played  so  fearfully 
around  Mr.  Biffles's  nead  as  to  deprive 
him  for  some  time  of  all  power  to  reply. 
When  he  did,  it  was  in  a  very  faint  and 
tremulous  voioe. 

*'  I  am  sure,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 
I  am  very  sorry  I  was  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  satisfy  you*  I-<-I— didn't  know  yoa 
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wanted  me,  sir,  or  I'd  have  brought  more. 
Oh  gracious  I*'  ejaculated  he,  with  a  faint 
aoream,  as  the  small  end  of  the  stick 
hit  him  accurately  just  beneath  the 
breast-bone,  ''  Don't  do  that  again,  sir. 
It-4t  hurts." 

^^  Not  do  it  again,  when  we  ought  to 
have  made  five  hnndred  dollars  out  of 
yon !  Do  you  think  I  am  not  going  to 
tike  the  change  out  of  your  beggarly 
hide  ?  Whoop !"  And,  with  an  indescrib- 
able Irish  yell,  which  no  other  national 
throat,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  an  inebri- 
ated Choctaw,  could  ever  compass,  Mr. 
Fogarty  beean  to  dance  round  the  hap- 
less Mr.  Bimos,  keeping  aocurate  time  to 
his  steps  with  the  end  of  the  stick  on 
the  body  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman. 
What  between  the  howls  of  Mr.  Phil, 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  yictim,  there  was 
oonsiderable  likelihood  of  their  rousing 
the  neighborhood,  when  Frank  arrived. 
By  vigorous  exertions  he  induced  Brady 
to  carry  Phil  out  from  his  prey,  and 
bring  bun  up  to  the  bedroom. 

'*  Goodness  gracious,  man,  what  do 
jou  mean  by  making  such  a  noise  ?  Do 
you  want  the  house  down  upon  as?" 
said  Frank  to  the  offender. 

**They  are  used  to  me  here,"  said 
Phil,  carelessly,  ^*and  they  wouldn't 
tiiink  of  inquiring  impertinently  if  I 
were  engaged  in  studying  anatomy  on 
Tou  with  the  assistance  of  an  oyster- 
Imife.  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  noisy, 
though.  But  look  you,  Frank,  wo  are 
doing  you  a  little  service,  and  you  must 
not  interfere  with  our  improving  our  own 
opportunities.  I  intend  to  get  a  hun- 
dred or  two  out  of  the  old  man  for  Ned 
and  myself,  and  though  I  won't  ask  you 
to  countenance  it  or  know  anything 
about  it,  yet  it  will  be  for  your  interests 
not  to  interfere.  Don't  be  afraid — I 
won't  touch  him  or  trouble  him  any 
more,"  adding  sotto  voice,  '*  considering 
that  his  objections  are  pretty  well 
thrashed  out  by  this  time." 

*'  I  have  got  myself  in  a  mighty  bad 
Borape,  Phil,  and,  on  my  life,  I  cannot 
866  how  to  get  out.  You  have  my  con- 
sent safe.  I  cannot  refuse  it."  And 
Frank  looked  gloomily  at  the  carpet. 

*»Now,  then,"  said  Phil,  '♦just  stay 
here,  and  I  will  get  you  out  of  your  dii- 
fionlties  at  once  and  easily." 

At  tiie  si^t  of  the  tall,  forbidding  ^g- 
ore,  and  still  more  at  the  view  of  the 
formidable  club  whose  weight  he  had 
already  felt,  the  lately  brave  Biffles 
oowered  pitifully  in  the  comer.    He 


thought  the  man  had  come  to  put  the 
finislSng  touch  to  his  sufferings  and  hi« 
existence,  and  prepared  with  Tery  ill 
mce  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate. 
Great,  therefore,  was  his  relief,  wheot 
instead  of  demolishing  his  bnuns,  or 
exploring  the  reoeses  of  his  system  with 
a  knife,  the  ruffian  sat  down  before  him 
and  coolly  lighted  a  pipe. 

His  feelings  were  mnoh  more  relieyed 
when  he  had  heard  the  proposition 
which  was  made  to  him. 

**Yoa  see,  Biffles,"  said  the  maBi 
'*  that  yon  have  occasioned  ns  a  greai 
deal  of  disappointment  by  your  bad 
habit  of  leaving  your  money  in  tfaa 
bank,  where  we  can't  get  at  it,  instead 
of  in  your  pockets,  where  we  oan.  It 
is  only  fair,  then,  before  we  let  you  g<v 
you  should  make  that  disappointmeat 
fall  easily  on  us,  and  repay  us  for  the 
trouble  we  have  taken  and  the  care  and 
attention  we  have  paid  you.  Hj 
friends  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
sooner  you  draw  a  check  for  throe 
hundred  dollars,  dated  yesterday*  and 
payable  to  the  bearer,  why  the  sooner 
you  will  be  out  of  this.  What  is  yoor 
opinion,  old  fellow?" 

Biffles  was  fond  of  money,  but  he.had 
a  far  greater  love  for  his  personal  seoa- 
rity.  Besides,  they  had  forgotten  to 
give  him  any  breakfast,  and  the  fiercest 
animals  are  tamed  by  hunger.  BifflaSf 
therefore,  clutched  the  pen  tiiat  waa 
given  him,  and,  released  from  his  bonds, 
hurriedly  dashed  off  the  required  order. 
His  jailor  still  looked  doubtM  though, 
and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  said : 

**  You  may  not  be  aware,  lAx.  Biffles, 
that  it  may  occasion  a  little  trouble  for 
aoyofns  to  carry  this  to  the  bank.  We 
are  not  exactly  the  ^sort  of  persons  to 
whom  banks  pay  large  sums  without 
inquiry.  Have  you  not  got  some  friend 
at  home  who  could  go  with  us  to  oer- 
tify  the  draft,  and  afterwards  see  to 
your  release?  You  might  get  out  a 
little  sooner." 

Biffles  pondered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  :  '*  There  is  my  niece,  Emma, 
who  could  attend  to  the  matter.  Bnt 
she  could  not  eo  with  you.  Oh,  I 
know.  .  I  will  order  her  to  take  young 
Gayville  along ;  he  is  only  a  young  lad 
without  much  sense — I  suppose  yon 
won*t  object  ?" 

**  No,"  said  the  man,  with  a  suppreaaed 
chuckle,  ^'  that  will  answer  very  well. 
Take  your  pen  and  write  as  I  or* 
der: 
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""'Ht  Dbab  Niici:  Tom  wiH  fro  wHh 

Frank  QavviUe,  in  oomp«ny  with  the 


BODger,  bcfuro  the  proper  aatooritles,  and  go 
throuf^h  tho  fbnns  neoonarj  under  the  elr- 
cunnstaiicefl.  As  eoon  tt  yoa  have  aeoom* 
plwUed  thin,  haatoo  to  me.  The  ereatoat  haate 
li  requiDito,  aa  yon  will  soon  underttand. 

Your  uncle, 

Junius  BirFLis.** 

**You  see,  Mr.  Biffles,  if  yoa  were 
more  explicit,  the  dear  little  giil  would 
be  80  Pcared  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  do 
anything,  and  Mr.  Gayville  migbt  be 
after  taking  me  up ;  and  in  either  ease, 
I  am  afraid  yon  would  stay  here  longer, 
or  your  stoppage  be  disagreeably  short- 
ened by  a  bath  in  the  East  rtTer.'* 

Mr.  BifHes  trembled,  and  oommitted 
to  paper  tlie  words  enjoined  upon  him; 
and  then  submitting  meekly  to  his  re- 
newed bonds,  sat  in  tho  eomer,  waiting 
anxiously  for  his  release. 

Mr.  Fogarty,  as  soon  as  he  had  se- 
cured what  to  him  was  the  most  Talua- 
blo  of  tho  two  documents,  hastened  to 
Frank  with  the  other. 

♦•There,  sir,"  he  cried,  "there  is 
your  little  matter  fully  arranged ;  take 
that,  aiui  come  to  your  ladv-love." 

''  Hut  what  am  I  to  do  with  this, 
Phil  ?  I  don't  understand  at  all,*'  said 
Frank. 

**  Why,  you  stupidest  ^ecimen  of  a 
good-looking  young  man;  that'a  the 
cons(>nt  to  your  marriage." 

*'  Hut  there's  not  a  word  of  my  mar- 
riage in  it." 

'M)f  course  there  is  not;  but  if  you 
cannot  persuade  the  girl  that  there  is, 
with  me  to  back  you,  she  is  not  half  as 
much  in  love  as  she  ought  to  be,  after 
the  risks  you  have  been  running  for  her. 
Go  to  her  and  be  very  mysterious  about 
her  uncle ;  tell  her  that  something  has 
occurred  to  keep  him  away,  but  that  she 
.shall  know  all  after  the  ceremony ;  and, 
trust  me,  that  curiosity  and  lore  togeth- 
er will  make  her  go  like  a  lamb  to  the 
sl:iu<;hter.  You  are  both  at  legally 
marriageable  ages,  and  so  you  oan  Just 
go  to  tiie  recorder,  or  whoever  else  is  the 
prt>{>r'r  person,  take  out  your  license 
mid  be  noosed  right  away.  Then  oome 
here,  and  trust  me  for  obtaining  old 
BiAles's  consent.  After  last  night*  he 
will  not  dare  to  refuse  it." 

Frank  yielded  to  tho  superior  enersy 
of  his  friends,  and  they  hastened  to  Mr. 
Biffles's  house.  ^ 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
family  were  just  aware  that  Mr.  Bifflsi 
had  not    returned    the    night    before. 


Emma  was  in  great  agitation,  unable  to 
tell  what  had  occurred ;  but,  coupling 
what  had  occurred  the  night  befofs 
with  thia  uaaooountable  absence,  waa 
gradually  working  herself  up  to  a  coa- 
▼ictiou  dbat  Bifflsa,  indignant  at  Frank'a 
love  for  her,  had  summoned  hun  to  the 
field,  and  that  they  were  then  engaged 
in  discharging  pounds  of  bullets  and 
barrels  of  sunpowder  into  each  other*a 
bodies.  She  was  extremely  rejoiced  ta 
see  Frank,  therefore,  and  to  hear  frona 
him  that  her  uncle  was  safe  and  welL 
In  reply  to  her  eacer  inquiries,  where 
he  was  and  why  he  had  not  oome  homa, 
Ae  received  mysterious  answers  and 
eqoivooal  shines  of  the  head,  which 
roused  her  curiosity  to  a  point  which 
woald  have  led  her  further  than  it  had 
done  the  first  female,  for  the  sake  of 
gratify mg  it.  When  Mr.  Biffles's  note 
was  placed  in  her  hands,  and  she  wat 
informed  that  the  preliminary  sacrifica 
necessary  was  only  to  marry  a  young 
lipentleman  with  whom  she  had  been  long- 
m^  to  perform  that  ceremony,  of  course* 
being  quite  ready  to  do  so,  she  start- 
ed every  Dossible  objection  which  aha 
knew  would  be  overrufed— keeping  thoaa, 
which  she  was  afraid  miffht  prove  insur- 
mountable,  discreetly  in  ner  own  breast 
After  only  a  reasonable  delay,  theut 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  distress  at 
the  absence  of  proper  things,  and  the 
impossibility  of  bridesmaids,  she  and 
her  maid,  and  Frank,  and  Mr.  Fogarty« 
set  off  for  the  City  Hall.  Here,  after 
the  functionary  had  been  disabused  of  a 
fixed  idea  that  it  was  Fogarty  and  the 
servant  who  were  the  happy  pair,  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  the  maid  dia- 
missed,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  r^ 
turned  to  Mr.  Fogarty's.  Here  there 
was  a  most  formidable  display  of  break* 
fost  things  ifMde  ready — to  provida 
which,  all  the  resources  of  the  differenl 
lodeers,  as  to  crockery  and  knives  aaA 
forks,  had  been  exhausted ;  yet,  in  despHe 
of  slight  incongruities,  ^  table  mada 
a  noble  appearance,  covered  with  solid* 
luxuries  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  oystera 
and  other  things  of  the  kind.  yHM 
Emma  was  looking,  irith  embarraased 
amusement,  at  the  extraordinary  soenai 
Fogarty  slipped  out  and  returned  wiA 
the  captive  Biffles.  Oh,  what  a  con- 
trast he  presented  to  the  spruce  brida- 
ffroom,  and  the  pure  white  veil  whiak 
Uie  bride  had  assumed  for  the  occasioa ! 
Hit  back  and  sides  were  still  covered 
with  the  caked  mud  and  snow  which 
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had  adhered  to  them  the  night  before ; 
his  other  raiment  was  gray  with  the 
dust  that  pervaded  the  Imnber-room  in 
which  Mr.  Fogartj  had  confined  him, 
while  his  face,  between  tears  and  the 
congelation  of  the  dust,  presented  an 
appearance  only  to  be  rivaled  by  an  In- 
dian with  his  war-paint  after  a  shower 
of  rain,  or  a  chimney-sweep,  after  being 
pumped  on  till  he  has  become  half  white. 
Emma  observed  nothing,  however,  in  her 
haste  to  embrace  him,  as  she  whisper- 
ed: 

**  It  was  so  kind  in  you,  uncle,  to 
make  Frank  and  me  so  happy ;  but  I 
was  so  sorry  that  you  were  not  there. 
Tell  me  the  reason,  please  ;  Frank  said 
I  should  know." 

At  the  be^nning  of  this  short  speech, 
Mr.  Biffles  mought  it  was  an  evidence 
of  her  joy  in  rescuing  him,  and  felt 
gratified.  In  the  midme  he  was  puz- 
zled ;  and  at  the  conclusion  he  was  com- 
pletely bewildered. 

**  What  does  it  all  mean?"  he  at 
length  gasped. 

**  At  the  reception  of  your  kind  note, 
and  the  message  you  sent  us,  authorizing 
the  proceeding,  Emma  and  I  had  the 

fleasure  of  joining  our  hands,  as  our 
earts  had  been  previously  united,  and 
I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  her  to 
you  as  Mrs.  Frank  Gayville." 

"My  letter!"  ejaculated  Biffles,  '•! 
am  certainly  asleep." 

**  No,  Mr.  Biffles,"  rejoined  a  voice, 
at  which  he  involuntarily  started  with 
terror.  "You  are  as  wide  awake  as 
when  you  indited  that  nice  little  epistle, 
which,  for  reasons  of  my  own,  I  chose 
to  interpret  a  little  differently  from  you. 
In  short,  Mr.  Biffles,  allow  me  to  remark, 
•that  you  are  done,  sir — done  very  brown, 
£ir,  and  that  I,  Phil  Fogarty,  have  had 
the  honor  of  superintending  the  opera- 
tion. In  proof  of  the 'fact,  allow  me 
to  return  the  watch  and  money  which  I 
borrowed  of  you  last  night,  and  show 
you  the  check  you  were  kind  enough 
to  subscribe  this  morning." 

"  This  is  swindling  and  felony,  sir," 
roared  the  enraged  hearer  of  this  dis- 
course. **  I'll  have  you  prosecuted,  sir ! 
m  have  you  sent  to  the  state's  prison, 
Bii^lUl— ril— I'll— " 

"  You  will  just  say  nothing  about  it, 
air,  and  you  will  not  stop  this  check 
either,  if  you  are  a  wise  man.  For,  as 
sure  as  you  do  either,  and  as  sure  as 
you  don't  yield  your  countenance  to  this 
young  married  couple,  I'll  tell  the  whole 


story,  and  spread  it  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba ;  and  if  I  do,  you  will  never  find  a 
jury  to  convict,  and  you'll  never  dare*  to 
show  your  head,  for  fear  of  being  laugh- 
ed at.  So  we'll  come  to  an  agreement. 
You  will  submit  with  a  good  grace,  and 
have  the  young  people  married  hand- 
somely over  again ;  and  Nod  Brady  and 
I,  in  consideration  of  this  small  check, 
will  hold  our  tongues  about  your  defeat. 
And  you  might  have  a  worse  son-in-law, 
I  assure  you,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view.  For,  the  night  before  last, 
while  Frank  was  engaged  in  looking 
at  Miss  Emma,  and  listening  to  your 
stupid  speeches,  a  weazened  little  sharp- 
nosed  man  came  into  his  room,  where 
I  was  sitting.  *  Mr.  Gay  ville's  rooms,' 
said  he.  *  Yes,'  said  I.  *  What  may  be 
your  busmess  V  For,  you  see,  I  thought 
he  might  have  a  writ  to  serve  on  you, 
my  boy,  and  it  would  give  you  time  if 
he  took  me  for  you.  *  I  have  to  congrat- 
ulate you,'  said  ho.  •  The  devil  you 
have,'  replied  I.  •  To  congratulate  you 
on  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  your  distant  coojun, 
Philip  Mustifiz,  has  bequeathed  to  you, 
in  consideration  of  your  being  the  only 
one  of  his  relatives  who  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  bore  him  to  death  by  at- 
tentions. This  letter  will  enter  into 
particulars;'  so  he  left  his  card,  and 
went  off.  There  it  is,  and  the  let- 
ter." 

'*  Why  the  deuce  didn't  you  tell  me 
tliis  before  ?  I  am  sure  you  never 
would  have  got  me  into  such  a  scrape 
if  I  had  heard  of  it,"  said  the  recipient 
of  this  fortune,  hurriedly  snatching  the 
letter. 

"  It  is  just  for  that  very  reason  I  did 
not  tell  you.  If  ^ou  hadn't  come  into 
vour  room,  lookuig  like  a  ghost  that 
heard  a  cock  crowing  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  it  would  have  come  out  at 
once.  But,  you  see,  you  suggested  the 
idea  of  giving  Mr.  Biffles  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  value  of  his  theories." 

"I  suggested?  you  mean  you  pro- 
posed it." 

"  Well,  don't  quarrel  about  that — and 
the  idea  struck  mo  as  such  capital  fun, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  spoil  the  matter 
by  informing  you  of  the  secret." 

Mr.  Biffles  was,  meantime,  engaged  in 
reading  the  letter  over  Frank's  shoul- 
der. As  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of 
the  fact  of  the  legacy,  the  discomfited 
expression  cleared  from  his  face,  he 
shook  Frank  by  the  hand,  kissed  Emma, 
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aiid  informed  Phil  that  he  yielded  to  the 
torniH. 

*•  Yes,  but  there  ih  another  thing  I 
must  add,"  njoiued  Phil.  **  If  you  ever 
ojxijiu  inflict  upon  society  your  homilies 
again.st  unfortunate  gontlemeo,  who 
li:iv(>  mot  with  accidents,  or  made  mis- 
takes, or  yielded  to  weaknesses  common 
to  U4  all,  I  shall  feel  absolved  from  my 
eii^iif^ement,  and  be  at  perfect  liberty 
to  relate  'How  Mr.  Biffles  was  garrot- 
ed.'" 


Mr.  Biffles  has  kept  the  latter  part 
of  the  engagement  carefully  in  mmd« 
until  lately,  when  the  agitation  for  re- 
forming the  city  charter  has  become  so 
ardent. 

Having  been  constantly  heard  to  an- 
nounce, that  **  no  man  of  sense*'  would 
object  to  the  present  coarse  of  things- 
Mr.  Biffles  has  been  elected  aldorman^- 
this  narrative  is  published  with  altered 
names,  as  a  slight  warning  to  him  of  th« 
evil  consequences  of  his  present  conduct 


RH(£CUS. 


A    STOBT   OF    TOO    LAT£. 


IN  tlio  lovely  Age  of  Gold,  when  the 
lich  rivers  rolled  milk  and  honey, 
and  the  mountains  drew  rainbows  about 
their  shoulders  as  a  lady  draws  her 
sciirf;  when  ivory  and  rubies  and  the 
tails  of  peacockn  grew  on  trees,  and 
all  the  face  of  Earth  was  dimpled  with 
tin*  smiles  of  happy  people — in  the  love- 
ly A^e  of  Gold,  the  melodious  Age  of 
Gold,  there  lived  a  god  named  Pan,  who 
rii^n<'d  in  the  name  of  Nature.  For 
pun,  in  the  old  Greek  tongue,  means 
All ;  and  Pan,  the  god,  stood  for  all 
that  nature  is,  that  nature  makes — all  in 
the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath, 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth — the  stars 
in  the  ^«ky,  and  diamonds  in  the  mine, 
and  coral  and  shells  in  clanging  oaves 
or  nicrmaidens*  bowers  down  deep  un- 
der the  many-sounding  sea. 

Hut  the  chosen  haunts  of  Pan  were 
in  among  tlie  profound  shadows  of  for- 
ests, and  beneath  the  Gothic  arches  of 
brown  boughs.  Away  from  the  high 
hejits  of  noon,  he  slept  in  twilight  grot- 
to(  s  ;  or  lolled  among  dripping  stones, 
while  prauksomo  waterfalls  sprinkled 
him  with  spray.  But  when  Jack  o*  Ian- 
thorn,  and  the  fire- flies,  were  up  and 
al)out,  ho  sang  to  the  oonstellations 
jocund  songs  of  good-fellowship,  and 
daneed  with  the  hamadryads  under  the 
m«»on ;  for  Pan  was  king  of  the  green- 
wood, and  ruled  over  all  that  was 
wild. 

The  hamadryads,  the  sweet-hearts  of 
Pan,  were  wood-nymphs.  At  night  they 
tripped  with  him  in  the  meadows,  in  the 
likeness  of  lovely  maidens  with  eyes 


like  the  blue  sky  with  stars,  and  hair  of 
yellow  moonlight.  But  no  sooner  did 
the  first  fiery  streak  in  the  East  show 
that  Phoebus  was  driving  up  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun,  than  they  took  root  as  thej 
stood  in  their  places,  and  their  fair  soft 
skin  was  changed  into  russet  bark,  and 
their  slender  waists  stretched  upward 
in  tall  trunks,  and  their  pliant  arms 
were  extended  and  divided  in  many 
boughs,  and  their  silver  hair  became  as 
tender  leaflets  and  the  tendrils  of  wild 
vines. 

For  the  lives  of  the  hamadryads,  if 
still  they  live,  are  as  the  lives  of  the 
oak,  and  the  elm,  and  the  sycamore ; 
their  veins  run  sap  instead  of  red  blood ; 
their  hearts  are  one  with  the  hearts  of 
the  trees ;  like  them,  they  spring  from 
nut  and  slip ;  like  them,  they  fall  before 
the  storm  or  the  axe ;  like  them,  are 
scathed  by  the  lightning.  It  is  they  who 
sigh  and  moan  to  the  soughing  wind  that 
comes  over  the  graves  of  shepherds ;  it 
is  they  who  groan  and  shriek  when  the 
storm  fiend  rends  their  graceful  limbs 
and  tears  their  beautiful  hair. 

In  those  days,  tiie  golden  days  of 
Pan,  dwelt  Rhoecus,  the  nandsome  shep- 
herd, among  the  silver  fountains  of 
Ilylis,  where  he  and  his  merry  com- 
rades ran  races  for  wild  honey,  or 
chased  the  chattering  spotted  squirrel 
to  his  hole  in  the  topmost  boughs.  A 
light-hearted,  thoughtless  fellow,  Khoe- 
cus,  to  whom  a  sad  face  or  a  sighing 
heart  were  as  strange  a  sight  as  a 
snow-hall  to  a  Hindoo,  or  a  butterfly  to 
a  shivering  Laplander. 
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Onee  Rhoooas  fSrand  a  falling  oak  in 
the  forest — a  venerable  and  majeBlio 
tree,  that  in  a  few  weeks,  or  so  soon  as 
the  first  blustering  gale  should  oome  to 
shake  it  by  the  shoulders,  would  be  laid 
prostrate  m  the  dust,  and  all  the  pride 
of  its  leafy  crown  be  brought  to  shame'. 
So  he  was  touched  with  a  freak  of 
pitj,  to  call  his  idle,  romping  mates; 
and,  all  together,  and  wilii  all  their 
hearts,  they  helped  the  poor,  old  forest 
king,  bringing  stout  beams  to  prop  him 
up,  and  tough  vines  to  bind  him  to  his 
younger  and  more  sturdy  attendants. 

And  when  the  work  was  done,  and 
niffht  was  falling,  and  the  rest  had  gone 
to  bathe  their  tired  and  dusty  limbs  in  the 
cool  springStRhoecus  stretched  hislen^h 
on  the  dewy  grass  at  the  feet  of  his  fine 
old  tree,  and  with  fingers  interlocked 
mider  his  head,  made  the  woods  ring 
again,  startling  the  owl  and  the  bat  wi£ 
country-songs  of  old  Greece.  And  pre- 
fently  there  stood,  between  him  and  die 
moon,  a  maiden,  lovelier  than  a  dream 
of  going  to  heaven  on  wings,  whose  look 
was  like  a  kiss,  and  her  voice  more  plea- 
sant than  the  comfortablest  home-songs 
of  crickets.  And  she  said  :  **  Rhceeus, 
good  Rhoecus,  beautiful  Rhceeus,  I  am 
a  hamadryad,  daughter  of  the  green- 
wood ;  from  the  gray  forest  kine  whose 
life  your  pity  has  prolonged  1  had  my 
Hfe  at  first,  and  all  of  good  or  beautiful 
that  pertains  to  it.  Therefore  whatso- 
ever IS  in  my  gift  to  give  you,  ask  and 
take.  The  birds,  full  of  songs,  are 
yours,  if  you  will  have  them ;  and  the 
spotted  snakes,  and  the  quick,  cunning 
squirrels—all  these,  if  you  love  them, 

But  Rhoecus  looked  ox^  the  hamadry- 
ad's marvelous  charm,  and  bis  heart 
beat  high  within  him,  and  his  eyes 
glowed  all  a-blaze ;  and  he  said :  **  Not 
the  birds,  full  of  songs,  nor  the  spotted 
snakes,  nor  the  quick,  cunning  squirrels, 
— ^but  thee,  lovelier  than  a  dream  of 
^ing  to  heaven  on  wings, — thee,  and 
th^  step  like  a  kiss, — thee,  and  thy 
voice,  more  pleasant  than  the  home- 
songs  of  comfortable  crickets, — thee, 
and  all  thy  wondrous  beauty  and  bless- 
edness I  must  have.     Give  me." 

And  the  wood-nymph  answered : 
"  Rhoecus,  thou,  too,  art  beautiful  and 
good,  and  I  will  be  thy  sweet-heart  I 
will  kiss  thee,  and  thou  shalt  kiss  me, 
under  the  kindly  stars ;  and  we  will  love 
each  other,  and  cling  to  each  other 


*  TSU  the  snn  frowi  eold, 
And  tho  itara  are  old. 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Jadflnnent-book  aa* 
fold.' 

**  Only,  dear  Rhoecus,  beautiful  Rhco* 
cus,  brave  Rhoecus,  let  Love  make  yon 
always  wise;  nor  ever,  by  want  of 
thought,  sometimes  as  wicked  and  aa 
cruelas  want  of  heart,  forget  the  kind- 
ness which  prolonged  the  old  life  of  the 
oak,  and  filled  the  young  lifSe  of  the  ha- 
madryad with  perfect  joy.  As  often  as 
I  send  my  bee,  to  whisper  in  your  ear 
that  I  am  waiting — ^remember,  Rhoecus.** 

And  Rhoecus  promised,  as  many  pro- 
mises as  kisses,  and  they  parted — to 
meet  again,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow,  they  thought, 

"  Till  the  sun  grow  cold, 
And  the  etars  were  old." 

But  the  day  came  at  last  when  Rhoecus 
forgot  It  was  late ;  the  long  shadows 
were  falling,  and  night  was  filing  out  of 
the  woods  and  marohing  abroad  over  all 
the  land.  Rhoecus  sat  among  the  shep«> 
herds  playing  at  drattgfats«  and  his 
thoughts  wero  all  in  the  game.  Prs- 
sently  a  bee  came  and  bussed  in  his  ear  i 
but  Rhoecus  only  jerked  his  head  sharplw 
aside  and  said  ''pshaw  !'* — going  oa  with 
the  ^ame.  And  again  the  b^  bussed 
in  his  ear,  and  again  he  said  '*  pshaw," 
and  ''  pshaw,"  and  *'  pshaw.*'  And  the 
third  time,  he  cursed  the  bee,  and  struck 
it  fieroely  with  his  hand,  so  that,  with 
broken  wings,  and  all  in  a  buzsL^g  i^asDit 
rolled  up  in  a  round  ball  with  pain»  it 
was  sharply  smitten  to  the  earth,  end 
crippled,  and  choked  with  dust 

When  Rhoecus  saw  what  he  had  done 
his  heart  stood  still  within  him,  end  his 
head  went  round  and  round,  and  he 
wished  that  he  were  dead.  But  he  ten- 
derly took  up  the  dying  bee,  and  layiu 
it  in  his  bosom,  fled  into  the  forest,  om- 
ing  on  the  name  of  his  beloved,  filling 
all  the  air  with  his  pemteiioe«  so  that 
the  very  bats  did  pity  him. 

But  he  found  her  not,  neither  then 
nor  ever  again,  under  the  kindly  stars; 
although,  often,  amelanoholy  wind  oaoie 
out  of  the  woods  at  dusk  and  cried  **  Ohg 
Rhoecus." 

There  is  a  thing  that  shall  last  forevei^ 

**  Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  stan  are  old, 

And  tlie  leaves  of  the  Judsmont-book  ae 
fold"— 

And  the  name  of  that  thing  ie— ••Too 
Late." 
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IN  the  year  of  grace  168^— w»  avs 
^  informed  in  the  nalre  norratiye  of  tke 
Siour  Raveneao  de  Lasatn-— m  JoUt 
company  of  freebooters  in  ti^e  **  Sowk 
8oa*'  (the  Pacific  west  of  tbs  isttimiis)f 
of  which  he  was  OQ«t  descended  upon 
the  town  of  Grsnsda,  on  the  soathem 
shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  in  Centnl 
America.  On  the  7th  of  April,  of  fSbnX 
year,  throe  hundred  and  for^-fire  men, 
chiefly  English  and  French,  and  all  ci 
them  very  anxious  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  French  and  EngHsh  ciTiHsaticm  to 
the  Spanish  and  Indian  inhabitants  ot 
the  country,  **went  ashoar  on  a  flat 
Coast/'  and  were  led  by  a  good  guide 
through  a  wood,  maromng  night  and 
day  until  the  9th,  when  **  sharp  Hnngw" 
compelled  them  to  rest  in  a  great  sugav 
plantation,  four  leagues  distant  frosa 
Granada.  **  It  belonged  to  a  Knight  ol 
St.  James's,  who,  upon  our  arrifai,  w<a 
failed  to  take  prisoner,  our  Legjn  being 
at  that  time  much  more  disposed  to  fast, 
than  to  run  after  him."  On  the  10^ 
they  saw  two  ships  upon  Lake  Niean^ 
gua,  carrying  all  tbe  wealth  of  the  tow* 
to  an  island  two  leogoes  off;  and,  after 
briof  consultation,  **we  exhorted  one 
another  to  fall  on  bruTely,*'  and  ad- 
yanced  at  a  **  round  pace*'  to  the  attook. 
The  freebooters  lost  but  four  men  killed 
and  eight  wounded ;  **wliidi,  in  tmtki 
was  very  cheap.'*  Thereupon,  they  vs* 
paired  to  the  onnroh  and  sang  jTs  Dtuwh 
and  then  detached  a  party  **  to  go  and 
fliid  out  some  women,"  to  be  ransomed ; 
and  finally  sent  word  to  the  Spaniards 
that  they  must  ransom  tbe  town,  or  it 
would  be  burnt  Tbe  Spaniards  did 
not  trouble  themselTSS  to  answer; 
"  which  at  last  oonstrained  some  of  «s 
to  8ot  fire  to  the  Houses  out  of  maor 
Spight  and  RoTenge."  The  pirates  part- 
ly intended  to  pass  through  tke  Lake  to 
tbe  *'  North  Sea"  (Caribbean  Sea),  but 
wanting  the  facilities  to  do  tbott  tboy 
cut  tlieir  way  bock  throogk  ambusoadsa 
of  Spaniards,  and  tropical  forests,  and 
deadly  ditiease,  reaching  the  shore  anin 
upon  the  26th  of  the  month ;  and  oo 
*'  ^ot  out  of  those  ports  of  the  Worid, 
which,  though  very  charming  and  agree- 
able to  those  who  ore  settled  these,  yet 
did  not  appear  to  be  so  to  an  handful 
of  Hen  as  we  were,  without  Shipmngi 
the  most  part  of  our  time  without  Vi^ 
tuals,  and  wanderioig  amidst  a  muldtudn 


of  Saomlest  agoinot  whom  we  weni 
obliged  to  be  oontinually  upon  our 
Guacdt  and  who  did  ail  thAt  in  them  li^ 
to  deprivo  us  of  aubsbtenoe." 

^  The  artless  talos  of  such  eariier  mis- 
wimiarias  of  human  progress  and  the  ssh 
perior  rsoes  in  Central  America,  cbselif 
reoomble  those  of  their  snooessors  wita 
wi»om  we  are  oontemporanr.  The  Sienr 
de  Lussan's  foray  upon  uronodav  read 
in  quaint  old  type,  has  alittle  air  of  on- 
reality,  and  tka  crime  is  so  remote  that 
itbeoomet  almost  xomantio.  But  the 
some  relation  of  the  same  transactioa 
by  a  Tagabond  of  our  own  time,  told  in 
yesterday's  newspaper,  is  only  shocking 
and  disgusting  in  its  details. 

The  old  pirates  were  outlaws  in  an 
outlawed  recion.  The  inhabitants  of 
tbe  Spanish  Main  had  been  themselvea 
robbem  and  spoilers.  The  provinces 
they  occupied  were  suljeet  to  Spdbf 
but  Spain  cored  onlr  to  strain  their 
treasure  from  them,  atoD  by  drop,  Uka 
blood,  to  Uoot  her  oo&rs.  Epgiond 
ond  France  were  at  wor  with  Spain,  onl 
the  cosiest  strokes  they  could  deal,  and 
the  most  deadly,  were  those  upon  tke 
Amerioan  possessions.  Foraoentuxj 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  ICexico  had  beea 
debatable  ground.  Bemoved  finxn  thi 
neiffliborhood  of  any  power  which  could 
moke  its  lows  respected  in  detail,  ib# 
whole  Control  Americon  cesnon  wos  oon^ 
vulsed  with  strife,  as  dsadW  ond  oon- 
tinuous  as  the  eLsmentol  turr  of  the 
tropios.  It  was  the  arena  of  tne  world* 
Superstition  ond  relisious  rage  burnt 
there  more  wastinj|^y  tnon  vokuio  fires. 
The  Hcdy  Church  of  Rome  sent  over 
shiplesds  of  rocks  ond  thumb-screws 
to  alkre  the  Indian  lombs  to  the  foldt 
and  U&e  pure  religion  ond  nndefiled  of 
the  English  Chaxei  withstood  the  dread- 
ful cruelties  of  the  InquisitkMi  with 
bloody  retaliation.  The  abori|pal  in- 
habitants of  the  oouotxy — a  imld  and 
tender  race— were  the  victims  of  ell 
aides,  and  were  mthleesly  conquered 
and  enslaved  by  eveiy  victory.  Gk>ld 
was  the  ol|jeot,  end  Uood  tke  means  of 
the  long  sanguinary  stngf^  which 
mokes  up  the  history  of  Central  Ame- 
rica; until,  within  a  centnxy,  the  tor- 
por of  pure  exhanstion  paralysed  the 
Isod,  and  it  has  loin  for  yeors  upon  the 
equotoTt  moribund. 

AibBT  the  French  revdotion,  both  Qie 
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patrician  and  plebeian  classes  in  Spanish 
America  desired  to  separate  from  Spain. 
The  former,  because  it  feared  that  the 
reforms  imposed  upon  the  Spanish 
monarchy  would  be  transplanted  to  the 
provinces,  and  destroy  the  patrician 
prerogative  of  absolute  oppression; 
the  latter,  because  the  movement  of 
North  America  and  Europe  had  even 
stirred  the  stagnation  of  despotism 
in  which  the  provinces  wore  slowly  de- 
caying. In  1821,  therefore,  Spanish 
America  became  independent.  Since 
that  date,  its  internal  history  has  been 
a  record  of  constant  differences,  jeal- 
ousies, and  insurrections.  The  states 
have  been  ceaselessly  fighting  within 
their  own  limits,  or  with  each  other. 
They  made  a  confederation  and  dissolv- 
ed it.  The  world  has  not  even  heard 
the  incessant  quarrel,  much  less  heeded 
it.  But  suddenly,  in  our  day,  the  Central 
American  States  have  again  become  of 
vast  importance,  and  their  afiBcdrs  chal- 
lenge daily  interest  and  attention. 

At  this  moment  (March,  1857)  there 
is  a  freebooter  in  one  of  those  states,  in 
much  sorer  plight  than  the  old  pirate  de 
Lussan,  when  he  and  his  friends  sacked 
Granada,  or  the  earlier  pirate,  Morgan, 
who  burnt  Panama  ;  and,  although  near- 
ly two  hundred  years  have  passed — and 
even  two  hundred  years  ago  in  England, 
at  war  with  Spain,  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don did  not  publicly  assemble  to  express 
their  sympathy  for  de  Lussan — yeU 
in  New  York,  to-day,  in  the  chief  city  of 
a  country  that  has  nominally  some  espe- 
cial Christian  and  democratic  claims, 
the  citizens  are  summoned  to  express, 
publicly,  their  hopes  of  the  victory  of 
deLussan's  successor,  who  has  ordered 
the  same  Granada  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground.  And  as  the  old  pirates  coupled 
their  carnage  with  Te  Deums,  the  new 
ones  consecrate  theirs  with  poor  senti- 
mentality about  the  progress  of  the 
Saxon  race  and  democratic  equality. 

At  least,  the  old  murderers  of  the 
Spanish  main  had  the  merit  of  cutting 
throats  without  canting.  They  wanted 
plate,  and  pieces  of  eight,  and  they  said 
80  plainly,  and  they  butchered  the  in- 
habitants until  they  found  them.  Be- 
ing anxious  for  information,  and  pressed 
for  time,  on  one  occasion,  Lolonois,  a 
French  buccaneer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  drew  his  cutiass  and  cut  open 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  Spaniards  who 
did  not  reply  quickly  enough,  and. 
pulling  out  his  heart,  began  to  bite 
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and  gnaw  it  with  his  teeth,  like  a  raven- 
ous wolf,  saying  to  the  rest,  'I  mil 
serve  you  all  alike,  if  you  show  me  not 
another  way.' " 

Walker  had  other  objects  than  pres- 
ent booty  merely;  but  the  sufferings 
he  has  occasioned  are  a  thousand-fold 
more  dreadful  than  those  usually  re- 
corded as  the  consequences  of  the  old 
forays.  And  to  what  end?  Mouth 
after  month,  now  for  nearly  two  years, 
young  men  have  been  shipped  by  re- 
sponsible agents  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  to  Nicaragua,  and  for  what 
purpose?  Hundreds  have  gone — ^not 
three  hundred  remain  above  ground^ 
by  whose  means — to  what  end  ?  Was 
it  a  scheme  of  colonization  in  good 
faith?  We  have  not  seen  a  solitary 
man  who  believes  so ;  but  assuming  it, 
then  it  has  failed  so  disastrously  that 
every  city  and  village  in  the  countrj 
should  warn  anybody,  who  intends  to 
emigrate,  of  the  facts.  Was  it  a  scheme ' 
of  assistance  to  one  of  two  contending 

Earties,  in  good  faith  ?  Then  why  are 
oth  those  parties  in  arms,  to  a  nuuu 
against  the  invader?  Having  fulfilled 
his  mission,  or  failed  in  it,  why  is  be 
still  lingering?  Is  all  this  blood,  and 
grief,  and  desolation  of  a  country,  the 
consequence  of  commercial  ambition? 
Then  merchant  princes  are  as  inhuman 
as  Indian  caciques.  Is  it  all  part  of  an 
agitation  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  great  Christian  blessing  of  slavery  ! 
Then  its  facts  should  be  made  patent 
to  every  voter  in  the  land. 

Walker,  himself,  is  an  adventurer  in 
whose  whole  career  there  is  not  a  soli- 
tary indication  of  ability.  He  is,  we  un- 
derstand, a  Tennesseean,  about  thirty-siz 
or  eight  years  of  age ;  who  has  stodied 
law  and  medicine;  has  edited  news- 
papers in  New  Orleans  and  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  practiced  law  in  Marysville,  Cali- 
fornia; and,  in  the  year  1854,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  or  sixty  missionaries  of 
human  process  and  democratic  equal- 
ity, proclaimed  himself  President  of 
Sonora,  a  small  Mexican  State  border- 
ing upon  California.  His  presidenoy 
was  very  brief,  and  ended  in  a  trial  m 
California  for  a  violation  of  the  Neutral- 
ity Laws.  He  was  acquitted ;  for  the 
California  of  four  years  ago  naturallj 
judged  such  lapses  lightly,  and  his  serv- 
ices in  the  van  of  empire  were  not  re- 
quired again  until  he  received,  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  a  oommission,  as  gener- 
al, in  the  army  of  Nioaragaa»  and  a 
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fTTont  of  58,000  acres  of  land.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  in  that  year,  he  sailed  for 
tliat  country  with  fifty -six  followers. 

Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  loyeliest  of 
tropical  states ;  rich  in  natural  prodacts, 
and,  upon  its  Pacific  slopes,  not  nn- 
hoalthy  in  climate;  while,  through  its 
lake  and  river,  it  offers  a  conyenient  and 
rapid  transit  from  sea  to  sea.  Its  goT- 
ernment  is  nominally  republican  ;  bat 
tho  languor  and  ignorance  of  its  inhab- 
itant:3,  who  are  of  mixed  races,  keep  it 
in  a  semi- barbarous  condition,  without 
manufactures  or  industry,  or  any  prac- 
tical improvement  of  its  natural  advaa- 
tagos.  It  has  been  constantly  embroiled 
in  civil  wars  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Central  American  Confederacy,  in  1838. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  details 
of  those  struggles.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that,  in  the  month  of  May,  1854, 
there  had  been  a  battle  which  resulted 
in  tlie  assumption  of  two  governments 
in  the  country — tho  liberal,  which  had 
its  headquarters  at  Leon,  the  old  capi- 
tal of  Nicaragua,  and  the  legitimist 
(as  th<»  government  party  called  itself), 
whicli  centred  at  Granada.  The  latter 
faction  held  tho  southern  portion  of  the 
Stat*'  ;  and  tho  former  occupied  the 
northern.  After  the  battle,  in  May,  ^ 
iHjI.  tho  liberals  besieged  Granada  for 
ten  months  ;  but,  in  February,  1855, 
retired,  and,  pursued  by  the  legiti- 
mists, a  bloody  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  factions,  at  Massaya,  which 
wa«i  disastrous  to  the  liberals. 

In  May,  1H55.  Walker  and  his  fifty- 
six  men  arrived  from  California,  and,  at 
tho  end  of  June,  marched,  with  two 
hundred  Nicaraguan  liberals,  upon 
Kivas,  a  city  upon  Lake  Nicaragua, 
occupied  by  the  legitimists.  The  at- 
tack WHS  repulsed.  Walker  and  hit 
fifty-six  men  had  taken  up  their  posi- 
tion in  a  house,  which  the  enemy  nred, 
and  the  ex-j)rosident  of  Sonora  and  his 
mrn  cut  their  way  back  to  the  coast  of 
San  Juan  del  Sur.  There  was  some 
skirmishing  during  the  summer;  and,  in 
DctolxT,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
Americans,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
natives.  Walker  took  possession  of  one 
of  tho  Transit  Company's  steamers,  at 
Virgin  Bay,  sailed  to  Granada,  whicli 
lies  upon  the  lake,  and  captured  the 
city  after  a  few  shots,  while  the  enemy 
were  expecting  him  at  Uivas,  forty 
miles  distant.  A  treaty  followed  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  a  government 
selected  from  ooth  sides  was  constito^ 


ed.  Don  Patricio  Rivas,  who  had  been 
an  ofiicinl  under  the  legitimist  rule, 
was  made  provisional  president  for 
fourteen  months :  Walker  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army ;  Corral, 
the  legitimist  general,  was  minister  of 
war;  Parker  H.  French,  an  ex -Cali- 
fornia editor,  minister  of  the  Hacienda ; 
Don  Firmin  Ferrer,  a  gentleman  of 
Granada,  minister  of  public  credit ;  and 
General  Maximo  Xeres  (who  had  been 
the  predecessor  of  Walker  in  the 
command  of  the  liberals),  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  This  government  was 
recognized  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  minister 
of  the  United  States,  the  only  foreign 
minister  then  resident  in  Nicaragua. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  new  govern- 
ment commenced  by  shooting  its  minis- 
ter  of  war,  who  was  detected  in  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  enemy ; 
and  by  sending  Mr.  French  to  Wash- 
ington as  minister,  who  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  Government ; 
and  also  by  dispatching  Major  Louis 
Schlessinger  as  ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica,  to  propose  a  treaty  of  amity, 
which  that  state  answered  by  declaring 
war  upon  Nicaragua— doubtless,  regard- 
ing Walker  as  the  small  European 
states  regarded  Napoleon,  as  no  less 
dangerous  a  friend  than  enemy. 

These  steps  were  not  auspicious ;  but 
the  Rivas-Walker  government  was  not 
inactive.  In  the  year  1849,  the  State 
of  Nicaragua  had  granted  a  right  of 
way  through  the  country  to  a  steam- 
ship company,  upon  certain  conditions. 
Of  course,  during  the  incessant  internal 
wars  this  steam-ship  company's  pro^ 
erty  was  liable  to  heavy  taxation,  and  it 
naturally  desired  peace.  It  was  noticed 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  that 
Walker  had  used  the  ships  of  that  com- 
pany for  his  transport  upon  the  lake, 
come  kind  of  mutual  intelligence  was, 
consequently,  inferred;  but  in  Febru- 
ary, 1856,  to  the  amazement  of  every- 
body, and  especially  of  Nicaragua  stock- 
holders, the  Rivas-Walker  government 
seized  the  property  of  the  company, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  conditions  of 
the  compact  between  it  and  the  state 
had  not  been  observed,  estimating  the 
company's  debt  to  the  state  at  $900,000, 
and  its  property  at  $200,000,  and  there- 
upon transferrod  the  srant  to  other 
parties,  supposed  to  be  commercial 
rivals  of  the  original  grantees.  The 
representatives  of  the  old  grantees  ap- 
phed  for  aid  at  Washington;  but  the 
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United  States  Gknrernment  proffered  no 
oonsolatioa  in  the  premises.  Mean- 
while the  Costa  Ricans  had  marched 
into  Nicaragua,  and  were  in  possession 
of  Bivas,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  that 
State.  Here  a  disastrous  battle  was 
loaght  in  Apzil,  1856.  Both  armies 
were  nearly  destroyed.  The  Costa 
Eicans  tottered  home  again,  and  Walker 
fell  back  upon  Granada.  A  decree  had 
been  issued  granting  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  to  every  emigrant 
who  would  come  and  settle  upon  it ;  and, 
under  this  pretense,  hundreds  of  men 
left  the  United  States,  although  the  pres- 
ident issued  his  proclamation  against 
the  violation  of  the  Neutrality  Laws. 
At  length  the  other  states  of  Central 
America  began  to  take  up  arms,  ap- 
prehending an  application  of  filUbuster* 
urn  to  their  own  territories. 

Fully  to  secure  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  this  movement  in  Nicaragua,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Rivas- Walker  Gov- 
ernment to  be  sustained  by  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  French  having  failed  to 
be  received,  a  priest  of  Granada,  and  a 
native  Nicaraguan,  the  Padre  V\jil,  was 
sent  to  Washington,  and  was  recog- 
nised there  as  minister.  Actual  re- 
lations were  now  established  with  the 
United  States.  The  army  was  under 
€)ommand  of  Walker;  all  the  foreign 
intrigue  in  the  state,  of  course,  passed 
through  him ;  he  had  perfect  mtelli- 
gence  with  the  Transit  Company,  and 
with  the  emigration  that  poured  in  under 
its  auspices,  to  encourage  which,  a  free 
passage  was,  at  one  time,  offered  from 
New  Orleans  and  New  York  to  Nicara- 
gua— the  American  newspapers,  espe- 
cially at  the  South,  were  loudly  celebrat- 
ing this  emancipation  of  Central  America 
from  ignorance  and  despotism ;  the  sub- 
ject excited  profound  political  attention ; 
all  kinds  of  political  possibilities  began 
to  glimmer  in  the  future,  simultaneously 
with  the  tragical  debate  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  Kansas;  inchoate  ideas 
filled  many  minds ;  theories  of  the  in- 
domitable Saxon  race,  the  march  of  em- 
pire, the  republicanization  of  the  conti- 
nent, superior  and  inferior  people,  all 
the  sentimental  variations  of  manifest 
destiny — meaning  **to  get  what  you 
can,  and  hold  what  you  gef'^-became 
yery  conspicuous  in  newspapers  and 
conversation. 

They  became  so  conspicuous  that 
President  Rivas  took  the  alarm  at 
last,  as  Costa  Rica  had  done  at  first, 


and  being  the  head  of  thA  ffOTemmeiit» 
of  which  he  had  been  nam<^  proviskMi^ 
ai  president  for  fourteen  months*  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  dated  October  23, 
1855,  and  so  in  good  fedth  to  continius 
*' unless  the  president,  in  fall  oouBofl 
of  ministers,  should  resolve  to  call  an 
election  before  the  end  of  the  tixiie»** 
(Art.  II.,  of  the  Treaty),  he  xeaolTed 
to  assert  his  rights  as  ohief  of  tibe  gor- 
emment ;  and,  naturally  suspecting  the 
intentions  of  the  commander-in-«iifl( 
Walker,  President  Rivas,  with  his  min- 
ister of  war,  Salaaar,  departed  to  Leoa 
in  the  month  of  June,  1856,  and  de- 
clared the  government  to  be  removed 
to  that  city.  This  was  irregular,  be- 
cause, by  the  second  '*  additional"  arti- 
cle of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  govern-  ' 
ment  was  to  reside  in  Granada ;  bat  it 
was  a  justifiable  measure  of  public  safe- 
ty. Walker  being  at  that  time  in  treap> 
sonable  correspondence  with  a  Cnbatt 
adventurer. 

Upon  Rivas^s  retirement  to  I^Mm* 
Walker  proclaimed  him  and  his  minia- 
ter-at-war,  Salasar,  traitors,  and  or- 
dered a  new  election  fbr  president 
which  was  held  on  the  24th  of  Jane» 
Walker  was  elected,  as  Louts  Napo* 
leon  was  elected  Emperor  of  France ; 
and,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  he  caused 
Salazar  to  be  put  to  death  at  Granada. 
The  pretended  election  of  Walker  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  precise  condi- 
tion in  which  the  Fillibuster  found  it« 
upon  his  arrival  thirteen  months  before* 
Since  June,  1856,'  there  have  been  two 
governments  in  Nicaragua;  the  one 
composed  of  foreigners  headed  by 
Walker,  and  the  other,  of  natite  Nica» 
ra^uans  and  other  Central  Americanii 
chiefly  Costa  Ricans,  allies  of  thw 
neighbor  Nicaragua.  On  the  19th  of 
August,  Walker's  government  was  n* 
oognized  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  had  ap* 
knowledged  the  Rivas-Walker  govern- 
ment. The  Padre  YijO  returned,  and 
Walker  hastened  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor, but  Mr.  Oaksmith  and  Don 
Firmin  Ferrer,  who  have  been  succeas* 
ively  sent  by  him  to  Washington, 
have  not  been  received  by  our  govcm- 
ment,  which,  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Marogr 
be  it  said,  has  declined  officiaUj  to 
countenance  an  adventurer  in  a  forewa 
state,  merely  because  he  chanced  to  M 
bom  an  American. 

From  the  moment  of  his  election  m 
president  to  the  present,  Williaa 
Walker  being  thrown  entirely  vcpom  hie 
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own  resources,  withoQt  tiie  ftiTor  of  tbe 
United  States  govemment,  without  the 
support  of  a  Nioarairuan  party,  whioh 
has  entirely  deserted  him,  or  of  the 
steam-ship  oompany,  whioh  is  practioal* 
\y  powerless  for  the  time,  its  Doats  be- 
ing seized  by  the  natire  army,  haa  ex* 
posed  to  the  whole  world  the  measure 
of  his  capacity.  The  man,  who,  a  year 
since,  having  the  semblaoce  of  right 
upon  his  side,  was  the  aotire  agent  oi 
the  government  which  held  Ibe  capitals 
and  controlled  the  resoaroee  of  the 
country,  has  discovered  that  that  sem- 
blance of  right  was  his  whole  power. 
Totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  ciroum- 
stnnces  of  his  position,  he  now  (Maioh« 
1857)  skulks  along  the  road  between 
the  Lake  and  the  Pacific,  a  oonspionoQa 
criminal,  a  forlorn  adventarer,  the 
contemptible  captain  of  a  hundred 
wretched  men,  starved,  demoralized,  and 
utterly  miserable  ;  himself  the  direct 
ocoaMion  of  an  extremity  of  human 
suffering,  the  story  of  which  is  like 
that  of  the  plague  in  Napoleon's  army 
at  Jaffa. 

And  grave  men  and  grave  journals 
contemplate  the  ridiculous,  and,  in  re- 
spect of  others,  tragical  career  of  Odw 
incompetent  Bombastes.  and  philoso- 
phize about  the  destiny  of  our  country 
in  overspreading  the  continent. 

Mr.  William  Walker's  personal  views 
are  as  important  as  those  of  the  old 
pirate  Morgan,  or  his  compeer  Lolonoist 
or  Kochu  Brasiliano,  or  Bartolomeo 
Portugues,  or  Captain  Kidd  ;  but  any 
such  man,  used  as  a  tool,  becomes  im- 
mediately important,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, quite  worth  while  to  know  what 
was  the  meaning  of  this  descent  upon 
Nicaragua,  if  it  meant  anything  beyond 
a  personal  scrabble  for  power  and 
booty.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. 

The  Rivas- Walker  government  was 
esta))lished  in  Nicaragua  in  the  autumn 
of  lHr>5.  On  the  11th  of  Januaiy, 
1S5G,  Walker  made  a  contract  with  a 
Captain  F.  A.  Laine,  agent  of  Domingo 
d<'  Goicouria,  *'  sole  holder  and  depos- 
it'try  of  the  goods  and  chattels  belonff- 
in:;  to  the  cause  of  Cuba,  consisting  in 
money,  a  vessel,  and  munitions  of 
war."  To  this  contract,  Walker  agrees 
/ir^i/y,  to  help  Cuba  and  **  her  liberty," 
after  ho  has  '*  consolidated  the  peace" 
of  Nicaragua;  secondly y  he  makes 
common  cause  of  the  resources  of 
Nicaragua,  with  those  of  the  revoUi* 


tbnary  party  of  Caba ;  thirdly,  he  re- 
qmres  a  full  statement  of  the  Spauidi 
resources  upon  the  island;  wad  four tk^ 
ly^  he  and  Capt  Lainft  accept  the  whole 
as  the  preamble  of  a  more  elaborate, 
contract  In  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment,  in  the  following  March,  Donnngo 
de  Goicouria  went  to  Nicaracaa,  and 
was  made  Brigadiw  Grenend  inWalker^s 
army;  Walker  hsiving  made  these  pro- 
mises without  the  knowledge,  so  ftur  as 
i^MSTB,  of  his  govemmeot ;  disposing 
of  Nioaragna  as  if  he  were  aueady 
that  state---and  afterward  declaring  the 
government  iDvalidv  when  it  was  re- 
moved by  President  Rivas  to  Leon,  in 
consequence  of  such  treachery  as  this. 

We  are  far  from  supposing  that 
Walker  necessarily  meant  to  keep  the 
contract,  because  he  signed  it  His 
first  necessity  was  munitions  of  war 
and  money,  and  he  was,  doubtless,  very 
willing  to  purchase  them  upon  such 
easy  terms  as  his  word.  If  he  did 
mean  to  keep  the  contract,  it  proves 
the  ultimate  intention  which  other 
events  revealed ;  if  he  did  not,  it  illus- 
trates the  qnality  of  his  honor.  The 
Cuban  movement  in  the  United  States, 
as  explained  and  justified  at  Ostend  by 
His  Excellency,  James  Buchanan,  the 
Hon.  Pierre  Soule,  and  Mr.  Mason,  is 
no  secret.  It  is  notoriously  a  move- 
ment for  the  extension  of  slavery.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  this 
contract,  between  Goicouria's  agent 
and  Walker,  that  eminent  American 
citizen  and  lover  of  liberty,  the  Hon. 
Pierre  Soul^,  went  to  Nioaragua,  and 
established  relations  with  the  Fillibus- 
ter. 

By  this  time— the  summer  of  1856 — 
the  great  contest  between  skvery  and 
freedom  upon  this  continent  had  been 
brou§^t  to  open  battle.  For  the  first 
time  in  oar  political  historr,  a  vast 
party  was  organised  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  no  nirther  slavery 
extension.  The  difference  came  to 
blows,  and  Uood,  and  anarchy,  in  the 
territory  of  Kansas;  and  to  the  most 
searching  and  solemn  debate  and  vote« 
throughout  the  country.  The  slavery 
party,  accustomed  to  victory,  were 
amazed  at  the  vital  earnestness  of  the 
struggle,  and  could  with  difficulty  un- 
derstand how  a  people,  which  had 
only  made  months  at  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  had  only  murmured  protests 
against   the   repeal   of  the    Missouri 
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Compromise  and  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
bill,  should  so  suddenly  take  a  lofty 
moral  gromid  in  politics,  and  declare 
that  thoy  valued  the  soul  more  than  the 
body  of  the  Union.  In  view  of  such  sur- 
•  prising  developments,  the  slave  party 
naturally  thought  it  might  become 
necessary  to  relax  their  speed  a  little ; 
it  might  even  bo  politic  to  concede 
Kansas  for  the  present,  but  the  great 
policy  of  slavery  extension  must  be 
sustained,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  rupture 
of  the  Union. 

A  general  doctrine  has  long  been 
current  among  sagacious  slave-politi- 
cians that  the  extreme  southern  slave 
states  might,  one  day,  find  it  necessary 
to  change  their  confederated  relations, 
and  form  a  slave  republic,  consisting  of 
those  states  and  the  old  Spanish  provin- 
ces of  Central  America,  which  should 
abandon  the  northern  states,  and  per- 
haps Canada,  to  the  blight  of  freedom, 
while  thoy  advanced  in  a  career  of  hu- 
manity and  the  Christian  graces  which 
slavery  in  the  tropics  would  naturally 
develop.  The  Cuba  movement  is  a 
fruit — let  us  rather  say,  a  blighted  blos- 
som— of  this  theory,  and,  naturally, 
those  who  preferred  their  own  tyranny 
to  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba,  would 
wish  well  to  the  Walker  war  in  Nica- 
ragua; and  the  midsummer  of  1856, 
therefore,  finds  Messrs.  Soule  and  Groi- 
Gouria  in  full  intelligence  with  the  Filli- 
busiter — the  object  of  all,  of  course,  be- 
ing to  extend  the  blessings  of  American 
laws  and  progressive  popular  institu- 
tions over  those  unhappy  regions. 
In  August,  1856,  Goicouria  was  ap- 

Eointcd  by  Walker,  who  had  elected 
imself  president  in  June,  as  his  minis- 
ter to  England.  A  letter  from  Walker 
to  Goicouria,  then  in  New  York,  fully 
explains  the  general  intention  of  the 
Central  American  movement.  It  is 
dated  in  Granada  on  the  12th  August, 
1856.  Walker  tells  his  agent  that  he 
can  propitiate  English  favor  by  showing 
the  English  government  that  t"ho  Nica- 
raguon  movement  does  not  mean  an- 
nexation— **You  can  make  them  see 
that  the  only  way  to  cut  the  ex- 
panding and  expansive  democracy  of 
the  North  is  by  a  powerful  and  com- 
pact Southern  federation  based  on 
military  principles."  He  reminds  bim 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  Mosquito 
question  ^*  is  necessary  to  the  work  we 
have  on  hand  after  our  Central  Ameri- 
can affairs  are  settled."    The  prospect 


elates  *•  General"  Walker.  •*  Tell 
he  must  send  me  the  news,  and  let  me 
know  whether  *  Cuba  must  and  shall  be 
free' — but  not  for  the  Yankees.  Oh! 
no !  that  fine  country  is  not  fit  for  those 
barbarous  Yankees.  What  would  so^ 
a  psalm-singing  set  do  in  the  island  f '* 
The  tone  oi  uas  letter,  with  oollatenJ 
circumstances,  probably  induced  Goi- 
conria,  who  was  a  native  Cuban,  to  con- 
sider whether  cats*-paw9  were  altogether 
extinct.  He  delayed.  Walker  was  im- 
patient, and  heard  suspicious  storiefl-— 
wrote  him  a  curt  letter  eight  days  after 
the  one  firom  which  we  have  quoted ;  was 
asked  for  satisfaction  by  Groioouria,  and 
that  gentleman  was  deprived  of  his  mis- 
sion on  the  27th  of  September.  There- 
upon, Goicouria  withdrew  entirely  firom 
his  complicity  with  Walker,  and  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  Henningsen,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  Hungary  and  Spain, 
and  had  married  in  this  country  a 
southern  widow,  with  possessions.  Hen- 
ningsen is  the  only  man  of  the  WalJcer 
crew  who  has  shown  any  military  abili- 
ty. He  was  sent  by  the  "  General*'  to 
bum  Granada,  and,  being  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  he  fought  with  skill  and 
spirit. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1856, 
it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  SoulS  had 
been  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  was  announoed 
that  he  had  purchased  largo  estates  in 
that  country.  This  was  very  credi- 
ble ;  for,  by  two  decrees^-one  of  the 
22d  April  and  the  other  of  the  16tfa 
July,  1856 — the  property  of  "  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country "  had  been  confis- 
cated by  AValker,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  five  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of 
valuable  property  would  be  sold  within 
three  or  four  years,  in  conseqoenoe  of 
these  decrees.  This  meant,  simply, 
that  AValker  had  ejected  the  property- 
owners  and  seized  their  land.  We  are 
not  apf^rised  of  the  truth  of  the  story 
that  Mr.  Soule  really  bought  lands ;  bat 
his  name,  as  a  friend  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem, was  well  known,  and  the  mere 
rumor  that  he  had  invested  in  NioarsgUA 
would  inspire  confidence  in  many  minds 
that  the  waste  places  of  Central  Ame- 
rica would,  under  Walker,  be  taught  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  with  the  system  so 
graciously  designed  to  lead  Africa  to 
the  Lord.  The  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
rumor  were  confirmed  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1856,  by  a  decree  annulling 
all  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  feder- 
ation of  which  Nioaragoa  was  a 
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stituont  part  until  she  withdrew  in 
April,  1838,  and  which  acts,  when  she 
withdrew,  she  confirmed  as  still  authoii- 
tativo.  The  reason  given  by  Walker 
for  annulling  the  laws,  was  the  safe  one 
that  thoy  wore  unsuited  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  country. 

Now  the  simple  history  of  this  import- 
ant matter  is  this :  The  Central  Ameri- 
can stntcs  became  independent  in  1821. 
In  \&Mi  the  federal  constitaent  assembly 
mot,  and  in  April,  1824,  abolished  slavery 
and  declared  the  slave-trade  piraoy.  In 
1838,  the  confederation  was  dissolved*— 
each  state  became  again  independent 
and  sovereign — but  each  reoognixed  all 
the  federal  laws  which  were  not  incom- 
patihlo  with  their  own  state  constitu- 
tions. Those  old  laws  had,  therefore, 
precisely  the  same  authority  as  the  new 
ones.  Hut  the  old  laws  were  never 
"codified,"  and,  consequently,  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  knowing  in  de- 
tail what  they  were.  Mr.  E.  George 
Squier,  General  Taylor's  minister  to 
Nicanigua,  who  has  written  a  book 
about  the  country  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  who  went 
up  and  down  the  land  with  his  heart 
hankering  and  his  mouth  watering  for 
it,  and  clearly  in  a  constant  droll  panic, 
lest  England  should  eat  it  up  bofore 
America  bit  it — Mr.  Squier  writes  to 
the  London  Times  that  **  General" 
WalloT  has  only  *'  washed  his  slate," 
and  that,  by  abrogating  the  federal  de- 
cree."!, he  had  not  restored  slavery,  for 
shivery  can  only  exist  in  virtue  of  posi- 
tive laws.  Now,  whatever  confusion 
there  may  have  been  in  knowing  the  old 
law.-*,  one  law  was  simple  and  supreme — 
the  one  abolishing  slavery — and  if 
Walker  had  meant  really  to  help  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  he  would  have 
excepted  that,  or  would  immediately 
have  restored  it  lie  did  neither. 
Trohably  he  thought — certainly  his  par- 
tisans in  the  United  States  thought — 
that,  as  slavery  had  always  existed  in 
thnse  states  by  the  Spanish  law,  the 
original  status  of  the  slave  recurred  by 
thi'  al  irogution  of  the  law  of  abolition. 

Til  is  was,  doubtless,  his  intention. 
His  decree  was  dated  in  Granada  on  the 
*J-^d  .September,  185G.  On  the  30th  of 
t)oto)>er  following,  Mr.  John  L.  Bioh- 
monfl,  to  put  beyond  all  question  what 
tliL*  views  of  Walker  were,  writes  from 
the  same  Granada  to  the  lion.  Charles 
S.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  a  very  long 
letter,  in  which  he  describes  the  charms 


of  the  country,  and  the  happy  adt ent 
of  the  good  *'  General"  Walker  among 
the  barbarians  of  that  region.  In  a 
strain  of  the  purest  philosonhioal  pira- 
oy, which  would  have  edifiea  the  Sieur 
de  Lussan,  who  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  write  letters  when  he  tarried  in 
Granada*  Mr.  Bichmond  states : 

"  I  have  said,  and  it  is  the  opinion  not  only 
of  General  Walker,  but  of  those  at  the  head 
of  affairs  here,  both  in  the  civil  and  military 
departments,  that  there  is  no  power  in  Central 
America  that  can  unseat  (general  Walker,  or 
retard  the  onward  process  of  this  government 
to  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  republi- 
can government  upon  the  model  of  the  United 
States ;  and  we  have  an  abiding  faith  that  our 
brothers  at  the  North,  being  of  a  common  birth- 
right with  us — the  heritage  of  liberty  and  good 
government — ^wUl  not  permit  the  rude  hand  of 
European  tyranny  ana  power  to  blot  oat  the 
light  of  liberty  that  comes  to  redeem  this  land 
and  the  peopic  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
and  the  worse  than  savage  barbarism  and  rule 
that  wholly  forbids  the  idea  of  the  establish- 
ment of  any  permanent  good  government  It 
requires  neiUier  prophecy  nor  divination  to 
foresee  that  (he  permanent  establishment  of  a 
good  ropnblican  ^vernmcnt  in  Nicaragua  in- 
volves the  establishment  of  a  similar  govern- 
ment in  the  other  Central  American  states. 
Should  sach  be  the  case,  I  leave  to  you,  lAr, 
the  pleasing  task  of  tracing  the  benencent  re- 
sults that  must  follow  to  humanity,  and  the 
imj>etu8  tliat  must  bo  given  to  republican 
pnnciples." 

But,  immediately  forgetting  that  he 
had  left  to  Gov.  Morohead  **  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  tracing  the  beneficent  results 
that  must  follow  to  humanity,"  etc.,  Mr. 
Bichmond  proceeds  to  trace  them  him- 
self, and  invites  the  consideration  of  his 
co-heirs  of  '*  the  heritage  of  liberty" — 
who,  with  him  and  Mr.  £.  George  Squier, 
are  nervously  anxious  that  no  European 
tvranny  should  **  blot  out  the  light  of 
hberty  that  comes  to  redeem  this  land,'* 
and  of  which  **  General"  Walker  is  the 
inextinguishable  torch — to  these  facts : 

"  I  enclose  you  a  list  of  property  to  be  sold 
on  the  1st  of  January  next  (under  the  decree 
of  confiscation),  with  an  annexed  valuation  at 
very  low  rates,  which  I  hope  you  will  have 

Soblisbod,  as  I  think  it  will  ^ive  to  ^oung 
lontuckians,  and.  indeed,  to  all  who  wish  to 
do  so,  an  opportunity  to  procure  estates  in- 
trinsically more  valuable  than  the  best  of  the 
■outbem  portion  of  the  United  States." 

And  agftin : 

"  I  must  also  mention,  that  gentlemen  from 
southern  states,  wishing  to  emigrate  to  this 
country  with  their  slaves,  are  invited  to  come  ; 
and  a  dtcree  ha$  bten  u$ued  hy  tkit  govern- 
viciU  giving  to  all  persont  the  privilege  to  do 
tOf  tke  oifieet  being  to  invite  slave  labor ^  with- 
out whi^  the  resources  of  the  coantrf  can 
never  be  fully  and  profitably  developed ;  upon 
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tbiB  subjeot  yovL  naed  not  entortam  m  donbt 
1  am  now  aeting^  as  iub-teeretary  qfitaU,  and 
apeak  by  authority.'* 

Quite  unable  to  repress  his  entfaasium, 
at  the  prospect  of  the  liberty  that  is  to 
accrue  from  the  inyitation  of  slave  labor, 
and  immigration  of  gentlemen  from  the 
southern  states  with  their  slayes,  the 
Bub-secretaiy  of  state  indulges  himself, 
in  conclusion,  with  one  natural  reflec- 
tion, to  which  Captain  Oanot,  in  the  bar- 
racoons  of -the  African  slave  coast,  reject- 
ing slaves  bloated  with  gunpowder, 
might  cordially,  and  with  the  same  pro- 
priety, respond : 

**  Thank  God,  it  is  not  only  the  privilege, 
but  the  peculiar  provinoe  and  pleasnro,  of 
American  mindt  to  leform,  and  elevate,  in- 
stead of  moarninf^  and  lamentinff,  and  they 
come  to  elevate  this  land  and  peome  from  theur 
degeneracy  and  fallen  oondition.'^ 

The  position  of  the  supporters  of 
Walker  in  this  country  showed  oleorly 
enough  what  they  understood  by  the 
Nicaragua  war.  Directly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  decree,  the  New  Orleans 
Della^  the  most  logical  and  able  of  all 
the  pro-slavery  journals,  stated  that  it 
had  always  held  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing slavery  into  Nicaragua  if  Walk- 
er widbed  to  consolidate  and  perpetu- 
ate his  govenunent,  and  added : 

"We  also  alluded  to  siffnificant  afwarances 
we  had  received  from  authorized  sources  [the 
reader  will  remember  that  the  Uon.  Pierre 
tk>ul6  lives  in  New  Orleans]  that  Walker  de- 
aiguud,  as  soon  as  he  could  prudently  do  so, 
to  publicrly  lej^alizo  slavery  within  his  domin- 
ions, and  invite  slave-holders  to  immigrate 
thither  with  then:  slaves.  Wo  knew,  some 
weeks  since,  that  a  decree  to  this  effect  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  we  now  learn  that  it  has 
been  promulgated.  ••»••»  Num- 
bers of  slave-holders  have  already  written  to  us 
to  know  if  they  could  safely  take  their  slaves 
into  Nicaragua,  to  cultivate  sugar,  coffee,  rice, 
indic^o,  or  cnocolato  plantations,  as  the  case 
ought  be.  We  have  always  assured  our  cor- 
respondents that,  though  slaves  were  not  re- 
cognized by  law  in  Nicaragua,  we  had  no 
doubt  they  would  be  secured  to  their  owners 
duriujj  Walker's  administration,  and  that,  ulti- 
mately, slavery  would  have  an  existence  there 
of  law  /IS  well  as  fact." 

The  Delta  then  adds  that  but  one 
thing  is  wanting  to  the  millennium  in 
Nicaragua,  and  that  is  the  African 
slave-trade.  With  that  blessing,  and 
** African  slavery  conducted  on  humane 
principles,"  the  country  would  be  quite 
perfected  into  a  little  heaven  below. 

But  "General"  Walker,  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Richmond,  and  the  Delta  forgot  to  state 
one  fact  to  our  southern  friends,  who  pro- 


pose emigrating  to  Nicaragua  with  slaTM. 
The  fedOTal  law  abolishing  slavery,  ii, 
in^ed,  abrogated  by  "President"  Walk- 
er ;  but  the  9tate  eonsHtutian  of  Nicara* 
gua,  adopted  on  tha  12th  of  Norembec. 
18^,  which  is  still  the  supreme  law  oi 
the  land,  declares,  that  ^  every  man  tf 
free^  and  can  neither  sell  himself,  nor 
oe  sold  by  others,^*  and  all  persons,  who 
traffic  in  slaves,  or  irho  are  privy  to  such 
traffic,  forfeit  their  dtisenship. 

In  these  two  last  points,  w*  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  constita- 
tion  of  Nicaragua  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  upon  which.  Kke  tho 
constitutions  of  all  the  Central  Amerieaa 
states,  it  was  modeled.  The  fimdft- 
mental  law  of  Nicaragua,  at  this  moment, 
prohibits  slavery,  and  ye^  the  citimia 
of  New  York  were  publicly  Bummoned, 
a  little  while  since,  to  express  their  pro- 
found sympathy  with  a  stranger  in  thai 
country,  whose  conduct  had  pot  him 
beyond  the  ran^  oi  any  other  feeling, 
than  that  he  might  suffer  the  extreao 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  who,  des]ute  tho 
law  of  the  land,  and  of  justice,  had  open- 
ly declared,  through  his  sub-secretary  of 
state,  that  he  desired  to  promote  tbo 
immigration  of  slave-owners  and  slavM 
into  the  country.  This  meetine,  ludic- 
rously worthy  of  Walker  in  its  ^(aracter 
and  results,  was  taken  in  chai^  try 
sevend  hack  politicians  of  the  demoeratw 
party,  and  the  American  democnugr 
were  invited  by  Messrs.  Duff  Qreea 
and  Isaiah  Rynders,  in  speeches,  and  bj 
Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Mei^er,  in  a  higl^ 
ly  florid  letter,  full  of  poor  rhetoric 
about  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  send 
instant  aid  to  the  discomfited  missionaiy 
who  was  trying  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery,  the  meanest  of  tyraimies,  and 
who,  with  the  express  intention  of  pro- 
pitiating England,  of  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  Mr.  Thomas  Franda 
Meagher  are  so  fond,  had  instmcted  Ui 
agent  there  to  show  to  the  GrOvemment| 
"  that  the  only  way  to  cut  the  expanding 
and  expansive  democracy  of  the  north  if 
by  a  powerful  and  compact  southern 
federation,  based  on  military  principles." 

The  Tabernacle  meeting  was  the  last 
spasm  of  public  interest  m  the  present 
movement  in  Nicaragua.  The  steamer, 
which  sailed  at  the  end  of  February,  did 
not  carry  a  sin^  recruit;  and  tho 
agents,  with  a  tender  reverence  of  tfao 
Neutrality  laws,  which,  considering  their 
antecedents  in  the  walker  war,  wat 
truly  edifying,  requested  the  Umted 
States  district  attorney  to  take  partieo* 
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Ur  care  that  no  imprc^r  paMeD|er  had 
smuggled  himself  on  bowrd*  S^  the 
time  our  article  is  pablished«  "  General" 
Walker  will  hardly  be  found,  in  the  im- 
pasftioned  and  piotares^oe  words  of  Mr. 
Sul>-6ecretary  of  State  RichuKMid.  "knodc- 
ing  at  the  doors  of  Costa  Rica,  Quatenui* 
la,  and  San  Salvador,  demanding  repara- 
tion for  Uie  injuries  done  to  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,"  but,  quite  on  the  other  hand, 
tlioRo  states  will,  probably,  have  throst 
the  '*  General"  out  of  doors. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  of  the 
Walker  foray  into  Nicara^^  which 
has  so  much  occupied  the  newspapers 
during  the  last  year,  and  haa  m^sj^sted 
so  many  reflections  upon  the  destinV  of 
this  country.  The  chief  mischief  of  the 
business  is  the  fearful  sofiering  which 
Walker's  imbecility  haa  entaUed  open 
his  followers.  The  destitution,  starva- 
tion, agonized  deaths,  by  loathsome  di»- 
eases  aud  mortified  wounds,  are  dreadful 
to  consider.  There  are  no  more  piteous 
talen,  in  the  history  of  any  campaignr, 
than  those  told  by  impartial  passengers 
across  the  country  from  GaUfomia,  as 
the  result  of  their  own  observation. 

The  motives  of  the  movement  were, 
undoubtedly,  many  and  complicated.  It 
is  fair  to  presume,  upon  a  g^ieral  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit  of  trade  and  commer- 
cial rivalry,  that  the  steam-ship  company, 
acting  through  its  immediate  agents, 
|M.>r6uaded  the  liberals  in  Nicaragua  to 
apply  to  Walker.  In  that  case  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  agents  had 
an  understanding  with  him  after  he 
landed  in  the  country ;  and  his  aeizure 
of  a  steamer  to  transport  his  forces  fVom 
Virgin  Bay  to  Granada  could  have 
been  no  surprise  to  tkemj  and  his  find- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  upon  the 
steamer,  none  to  him.  It  is  aear  enoi^ 
that  he  lent  himself  to  the  intrigues  of 
rival  interests  in  the  transit,  and  that 
somebody  was  outwitted.  But,  during 
all  this  time,  Walker  must  have  had  his 
own  views,  and  was  subject  to  politiesl 
as  well  as  coaunerdal  mfluences.  He 
went  to  Nicaragua,  as  a  soldier  of  fortons 
goes  everywhere  and  anvwhere,  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  himseifl  He,  doabtieas. 
used  others,  and  others  cert^nly  nsea 
him.  lie  had  upon  his  side  the  appesFsnoe 
of  a  fair  invitation.  But  every  sensible 
man  in  a  judge,  whether  a  Central  Ameri- 
can party  would,  unless  especially  incited 
to  the  step  by  a  strong  outer  influence^ 
be  likely  to  invite,  as  an  ally,  a  notori* 
ous  Califomian  lulventurer.  Still  the 
appearance  was  in  his  favor.  He  led 
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the  allies  sod  eonqnered  a  translsai 
peace ;  went  through  the  fom  of  makfaH; 
part  ojf  a  new  government ;  and  was  aC 
most  instantly,  by  hisown  word,  a  traitor 
to  it.  Of  course.  Walker's  objects  weN^ 
first^  William  Walker ;  second,  the  party 
of  his  natural  predilectiona  and  thur 
principles.  The  steam-sbip  company 
was  shrewd,  but  the  political  influence 
was  sagacious.  The  nudn  end  for  Walk- 
er to  hold  constantly  in  view,  was  not 
dividends  to  a  company,  but  advantage 
to  s  great  political  parW,  which  divided 
the  IJnion  at  home,  and  upon  which  his 
dafans  would  be  vast  and  patent.  The 
steamHBhip  company  was  usefhl  to  supnlT 
money  and  men,  and  must  be  propitir 
ated,  oecause  the  hope  of  Americauudng 
Nwamgua  greatly  depended  upon  the 
fisvor  of  the  transit  company,  then  in 
possession.  But  this  was  all  secondaiy. 
The  gentlemen  about  the  Bowline  Qreen 
in  New  York  were  only  tools  uiinking 
themselves  handles— a  fhte  which  has  be- 
fallen merchants  before. 

The  general  intention  of  the  Walker 
movement  was  to  obtun  absolute  control 
of  the  govecnment  of  Nicaragua)  under 
a  fair  appearance  of  legal  ri^t ;  to  be 
supported  by  the  official  recognition  of 
the  United  States  Qovemment,  by  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  a  commercial  com- 
pany, by  the  popular  synmathv  of  a 
spurious  philosojphy  of  mimifest  destiny, 
and  the  necessity  oi  a  short  road  ts 
Oalifomia,  and  by  the  general  Indilftr- 
ence  of  all  who  were  not  espedally  in- 
terested in  the  suoeess  of  the  effort 
Thus  Nicaragua  was  to  be  hnnregnated 
with  American  inlki^nces  snd  interesto ; 
and,  hi  the  fhllness  of  time,  as  a  pracU- 
cally  American  stete,  comprismg  the 
shortest  sad  siftst  transit  to  our  west- 
em  possessions  and  the  vast  Psdfle 
commeroft  she  was  to  ssk  snnexation 
and  admittance  into  the  Union,  cars 
haviog  been  taken  from  the  beginning^ 
that  no  ^psalm-sii»inff  Yankees,"  bat 
good  Christian  slaveholders,  shoola  havo 
control  of  the  elections  end  the  state 
constitution. 

This  was,  doubtless,  tiie  general  inten- 
tion, developing  itseU;  of  ooorse,  imper* 
feotly,  and  modified  br  Tiiioos  droum- 
stances.  And,  eqnsdy  beyond  doubly 
this  b  a  general  intontiao  of  the  extreme 
nar^  of  skvery  in  this  oonntry,  which, 
nnr  the  moment,  and  in  Nicaragaa,  is  dis- 
appcnnted.  Tlie  plan  includes  Cubn 
and  the  islands  of  tiie  Gulf«  with  Cen- 
tral America;  and  it  implies  war  with* 
Europe  and  a  dissdntion  of  the  prssenft 
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Union.  lU  object  is  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  regions  deemed  more  suita- 
ble to  the  institution  than  some  of  the 
cooler  slave  states,  and  in  which  a  lan- 
guid climate  will  be  the  most  subtle  ally 
of  the  sophistries  and  sins  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  easy  to  see,  for  instance,  that 
slavery  would  flourish  much  more  luxu- 
riantly in  the  ignorance  of  the  Tropics 
than  In  Virginia*  begirt  with  intelligence 
and  freedom.  This  is  the  great  object ; 
and  its  philosophy  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
superior  Saxon  race,  leading  the  van  of 
civilization,  must  and  ought  to  over- 
spread the  continent  and  displace  the 
barbarism  of  Central  America  as  it  sup- 
planted the  savages  of  North  America. 
That  it  is  the  design  of  Providence  to 
subdue  this  continent  and  the  world  to 
intellectual  and  moral  light  and  liberty, 
we  have  no  doubt.  That  the  ways  of 
Providence,in  accomplishing  its  designs, 
are  often  inexplicable,  we  equally  believe. 
That  God  is  present  in  history,  and  that 
no  great  event  occurs  without  that  pres- 
ence, is  as  much  a  necessary  faith  as 
that  no  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  with- 
out his  care.  AU  this  is  simply  to  sa^ 
that  God*  is  God,  and  rules  in  the  uni- 
verse.  But  to  assume  that  it  is  the  di- 
vine intention  a  thing  should  be  done, 
because  wo  can  do  it,  is  a  little  danger- 
ous. Such  a  doctrine  is  dear  and  conve- 
nient to  every  wrong-doer,  and  is  as 
good  an  argument  in  the  mouth  of  Cain 
as  in  that  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  It 
is  very  evident  in  history  that  the  race, 
has  gradaally  advanced  from  the  East 
toward  the  West,  its  moral  condition  im- 
proving with  its  march.  The  great  ex- 
periment of  popular  government  about 
to  be  tried,  the  new  world  was  discover- 
ed, and  the  pil^ms  arrived  upon  its 
shores.  Belonging  to  the  superior  race 
they  were,  in  the  divine  ofder,  to  sup- 
plant the  inferior.  Now  will  any  man 
contend  that  any  individual  pilgHm  who, 
having  helped  to  entrap  the  Indians  into 
a  war,  then  went  to  Saybrook  and  helped 
slay  the  Pequots,  was  less  a  murfle^rer 
— he  the  individual  Pilgrim  who  shot 
the  individual  Pequot — because,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  the  Saxon  race  was 
to  overspread  this  continent  ?  If  the  ar- 

fument  is  valid,  every  crime  is  justified, 
f  a  man  is  found  murdered  in  his  room, 
it  was,  doubtless,  the  divine  design  that 
the  man  should  be  murdered.  Snail  we 
then  regard  the  murderer  as  the  instru- 
ment of  God  ? 

The  best  civilization  of  the  race  now 


occupying  the  North  American  conti* 
nent  will,  undoubtedly,  gradually  stretoh 
all  over  it.  But  while  that  is  a  philoso- 
phical  dream  of  the  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can, it  is  his  -practical  duty  to  hang 
pirates.  If  the  Lord  intendiB  to  carrj 
civilization  across  the  isthmus,  via  Nio- 
aragaa,  we  take  leave  to  doabt  if  he 
proposes  to  give  it  in  charge  to  slavo- 
holders,  going  to  make  Nioaragna  a 
slave  state.  We  do  not  say  that  saoh 
are  not  the  means  he  may  employ. 
Certainly  many  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
gress have  been  as  strange  and  inscmt^ 
able  as  that.  But  if  he  has  implanted 
an  instinct  of  faith  in  his  parposes,  hoir- 
ever  dark  his  way  to  them  may  be,  so 
he  has  given  ns  an  instinct  and  a  corn- 
mand  of  conscience  to  resist  oppressioo. 
It  may  be  in  the  order  of  Providence 
that  a  man  should  break  into  your  house ; 
but  it  is  equally  in  that  order  that  yoa 
should  shoot  him  if  you  can.  So  it 
may  be  in  the  order  of  Providence  to 
extend  civilization  by  suffering  slavery 
in  other  regions  of  this  continent  than 
those  it  already  curses.  But  it  is  equal- 
ly in  that  order,  that  every  humane  and 
religious  man  should  resist  that  exten- 
sion to  the  end. 

Until,  therefore,  a  conscientioiis  man 
can  cooperate  with  clean  hands  in  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  design  of  God 
upon  this  continent,  he  may  be  very 
sure  the  moment  for  his  cooperation 
has  not  arrived.  It  is  not  neoessaiy 
that  wo  should  get  to  San  Franoisoo 
within  any  specified  time ;  but  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  that  we  should  not 
lie,  and  steal,  and  murder.  If,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  cannot  be  just — ^if  we  cannot 
even  pretend  to  be  just,  it  UHght  be  as 
well  to  postpone  our  observations  upon 
Providence  and  the  progress  of  humani- 
ty. 

The  practical  present  auestion  in  the 
matter  of  Nicaragua  is  this  :  Nicaragua 
being  a  state  as  independent  of  us  as 
Great  Britain,  what  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment we  can  make  with  her  to  pass  over 
to  the  Pacific  and  California,  if  we  con- 
clude to  go  that  way  ?  The  answer  is 
plain  enough — we  must  negotiate  for 
the  right  of  way,  which  Nicaragua  will 
gladly  enough  concede  upon  propet 
terms,  and  she  must  agree  to  protect  th 
passage,  or  to  let  us  protect  ourselves 
each  power  being  amenable  to  the  other 
for  infractions  of  the  agreement,  accord- 
ing to  custom  and  international  law: 
and,  as  the  stronger  power,  we  mast  in 
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honor  sse  tbat  wo  an  not  tbe  offeadan. 
To  tliia  Engbwd  asf  s,  that  the  ia  graatlj 
iiitun-Hk'd  in  the  tnniU  and  wiahM  to 
bi^iime  a  party  to  tbe  treaty.  The 
clniin  in  pcneotlv  joat,  uid  Ui.  Dall«a 
ilitl  perfsotlj  rigDt  in  Bdmitting  it,  and 
iiidking  it  the  basis  of  the  Joint  trok^> 
And  wliBt  ifl  ths  objaolioa  1  SinplT 
tliin  :  that  England  has  no  right  at  all 
in  the  matter,  thatahe  is  always  tbnut- 
in};  htn^lf  forwitrd,  end  tiiat  afae  ie  a 
universal  connurant  of  adTanbU[ea  and 
piiitM'sirions.  Now  the  fiamoiu  Honnw 
diiclrino  is  onthinK  bat  tbe  appUcation 
of  thia  verj  Dritidi  policy  tD  Amttiooa 
afTuir^.  It  was  umpljr  t^ing  the  itfn- 
pal  <>f  this  continent.  England  had  the 
ttari  iu  the  Eaat,  and  so  Aioerioa  aaaert- 
cd  itu  claiin  to  the  West.  On  the 
ground  uf  prinoipla,  in  the  matter,  boA 
uationA  stand  preciaelj  alike.  Amari- 
en  ai>Kuin(>a  tlie  right,  and,  peihapa,  onlj 
biJcH  hur  tima,  to  treat  Cuba  and  Cen- 
trid  America  preciBclj  aa  England  treat- 
od  India. 

In  tho  prcwnt  cue,  the  cUlnis  of 
Great  Itritain  to  a  practical  interest  in 
tliu  question  have  already  been  aQomd 
by  UH  in  the  Cisyton-Bulwer  tnat^j 
and  even  hod  they  not  been  h,  the  m- 
ti-rest  of  tho  first  commercial  power  la 
the  world,  in  any  freeh  bcilitiea  of  oom- 
iiiprcial  communication,  la  anScitnUy 
trvitiviii.  Beside  tbia  general  inlerett, 
thu  curious  inquirer  will  learn,  that 
Kiiictund  has  long  enjoyed  distinctly 
couct^dud  rights  in  ilonduras,  and  that 
tlic  chii'f  commerce  of  all  the  ueighbor- 
in<;  stulcs  of  Centnl  America  is  almoet 
to.inopijli/ud  by  her.  By  ita  situation, 
nnd  [H'culiar  formation.  Central  Ameri- 
c:i  Is  one  of  tbe  most  important  points 
i[i  thu  world.  Erery  commereiu  and 
cnti'rjiri.ting  nation  on  tbe^obe  U  di- 
iii^ily  interested  in  the  impartial  settl»- 
ini'iit  uf  the  right  of  way  thraogh  the 
cmiiti-y.  Kogland  justly  resists  any  ex- 
I'hisivu  claim  of  any  liireign  power  upon 
llml  fioil ;  and  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Dallai, 
so  r:Lr  as  it  is  knoim,  lairlv  cxpreijfa^  . 
the  :<cntimcDt  of  tbe  intuligent  *flH,\ 
)<:i[rioiic  mass  of  the  Americaa  po^-, 
P''---  -,1   , 

TbiTi'  is  still,  happily,  a  moral  geoU' 
iiicjii  in  this  country,  wnicb  Is  ^tinct' 
iTi-ly  .Imcric^Ln,  and  honors  tlutoamo 
s'l  luudi.  that  it  would  willingly  ^bX 
ralhvr  than  see  it  desecrated.      Inat 


and  will  not  again  l! 


pre« 

bll  into  political  b 
connti;  of  pop- 
ular institutlona  haa  a  eaaadeaoe,  repre- 
BBOtedby  a  eeosideraUe  body  ofvotera,. 
that  country  ii  safe.  WUMn  the  last 
tworeara — aawe  heUerft— w«,  as  a  peo- 
ple, hare  passed  tbe  gnataat  peril  with 
whioh  we  were  «nr  llutatened.  Tho 
repMtlofthe  Hiiaoart  Ooinpromlsc^  and 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  were  the 
higb-wat«F  nwrlu  of  a  a\ttn  despotiim. 
Those  watars  were  hmiUy  driren  bade, 
before  the  barrests  at  tbe  fntore  wen 
totally  subBwrgad.  Tbe  shock,  wbisb 
the  good  aeoBS  aad  patriotism  of  the 
couaby  McalTCd.  slmrad  itself  In'  tlw 
vital  ezdtcnwntof  tba  presidential  eW 
tioDi  and  Morod  itself  upon  our  his-, 
toty  in  that  prodi^us  combined  vote 
of  tbe  opposmoD,  amoonting  to  mora 


SM  1 
y,  bnt  tbat  abock  will 
keep  tlie  public  otmsoience  alive.  Hen 
who  hftTO  hitherto  iconied  politics  will 
now  consent  to  miujle  in  them,  cooadoaa 
tbat  politics  can  be  |nirified  oidy  by 
mingling  principle  with  them.  That 
process  derelopa  a  patriotiun  of  whicb 
'' Qencral"  Walker  Is  not  ar^iresenta-. 
tivc}    which  loTes  Its  cous^  aa  tba 

Ct  means  of  future  ci^^i^^lioa  and 
an  progress  ;  and  tbff  patriotism 
would  fight  to  the  death  n&et  than 
tbat  conntiy  shonld,  by  ii' juwc!  mean- 
ness or  crtee,  dishoaor  t^'^^Ate  intan- 
tion,  and  disappcnnt  R^ff^  tbe  at 
bone  of  homanllT. 


fon^l 


is  Sim  to 


irt  of  tha 
wtt  case. 
CalhooB 


aatbori^ 
was  tha 

Idantevet 
eleoled  by  a  saoHonal  TOta  in  the  conn- 
try.  The  lasolt  of  tbat  daoUon  ia  tha 
lo«s  of  respaott  In  sU  nanly  minds,  for  a 
repnblioan  tribmial  wtdoh,  In  spirit, 
deddea  against  bamau^,  and,  ootisa- 
qneat^,  agsinit  Qod. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


— Dr,  Kane  retorned  from  his  last  arctic 
Toyage  in  the  autumn  of  1855  ;  he  died  in 
Cuba  in  February,  1857,  and,  in  March,  1857, 
upon  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
concurred  in  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  decreeing  medals  to  him  and  his 
officers.  The  same  Senate  had,  previously, 
refused  to  purchase  a  number  of  copies  of 
his  last  work. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
too  late.  The  dead  wear  no  medals.  If 
Dr.  Kane  deserved  an  expression  of  nation- 
al gratitude,  the  nation  knew  his  deserts 
quite  as  well  a  year  since  as  it  did  on  the  4th 
of  March.  It  is  only  the  truth  to  say,  that  no 
other  great  country,  through  its  accredited 
Representatives,  would  have  omitted  ex- 
pressing, a  long  time  ago,  its  sense  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  it  by  the  latest 
achievement  of  a  heroic  life  lost  in  its 
service. 

Patriotic  service  is  of  many  kinds. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  and  statesmen  may  be 
patriots;  so  are  artists,  discoverers,  me- 
chanics, and  all  citizens  who,  in  any  way, 
increase  the  national  glory.  In  our  recent 
history  we  shall  not  find  many  men  who 
have  more  worthily  earned  that  name 
than  Kane.  Brave,  accomplished,  modest, 
fearless ;  of  a  singular  sweetness  and  calm- 
ness of  chMracter  and  manner;  showing  the 
right  to  command,  by  his  superior  sagacity 
and  accurate  science  ;  ardent,  genial,  and 
devoted,  his  career  was  a  rare  union  of 
romantic  circumstance  and  stem  and  valu- 
able achievement. 

The  great  arctic  problem  was  little  in  it- 
self. The  discovery  of  a  nor^weat  pas- 
sage could  be  of  very  small  practical  ad- 
vantage to  the  commerce  of  the'irorld; 
but  it  was  a  question  of  knowledge^'only 
to  be  answered  by  heroic  and  perilous  re- 
search. It  was  one  of  the  very  few  remain- 
ing great  geographical  problems,  like  that 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  enterprise 
of  the  leading  civilized  nations  was  simul- 
taneously pressing  forward  to  their  solu- 
tion, and,  to  the  noble  career  of  discovery, 
America  contributed  Kane.  While  Ger- 
mans and  Englishmen  were  plucking  out 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  Africa,  and 
brave  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  perished 


at  the  pole,  Kane  took  the  torch  from  their 
hands,  and  th^ew  a  further  light  into  tba 
polar  gloom.  In  doing  this,  he  placed  his 
country  among  those  powers  that  directly 
aim  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  human  knoir- 
ledge ;  in  doing  it,  he  placed  himself  among 
the  most  eminent  of  that  country's  chilr 
dren ;  and,  in  writing  his  account  of  it,  of 
which  we  took  proper  notice  at  the  time  of 
publication  toward  the  close  of  last  year, 
he  built  his  best  and  most  imperishabla 
monument  Longer  experience  has  onlj 
verified  our  views.  His  book  will  have  the 
perennial  charm  and  interest  of  BohinaoB 
Crusoe. 

But  nature  extorted  the  penalty  of  his 
daring.  He  had  said  to  her :  "  You  shall 
not  freeze  any  secret  so  fast,  that  I  will 
not  melt  it  from  you  to  flow  in  a  stream 
of  daily  knowledge  by  men's  doors." 
She  made  no  answer,  but  she  laid  her  cold 
finger  imperceptibly  upon  his  life.  The 
austere  polar  silence  seemed  to  say,  '*  If  yon 
probe  my  secret,  you  shall  find  it  a  fatal 
Medusa  beauty." 

Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  in- 
timacy of  the  discoverer,  know  how  faith- 
fully he  labored  after  his  return,  amid 
pain  and  exhaustion,  and  uncertain  bat 
not  yet  disastrous  forebodings.  With  the 
conclusion  of  his  work,  the  nervous  tensioii 
of  his  system  relaxed,  and  the  prints  of  the 
fatal  finger  became  more  evident  He 
sailed  to  England,  which  offered  him  in- 
stantly, but  unavailingly,  all  the  honois 
of  its  homage  and  hospitality.  He  was 
scarcely  seen  in  public,  so  rapidly  did  he 
decline.  Ue  sailed  toward  the  equator  to 
find  a  balm  for  the  icy  venom  of  the  pole; 
but  he  still  languished  in  the  arms  of 
friendly  and  maternal  care,  and  died,  an 
honored  friend,  among  strangers. 

Every  hero  dies  too  soon  for  the  world ; 
but  no  man  dies  too  soon  for  himself,  who, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  has  made  his  name 
and  heroic  memory  dear  to  history.  All 
men  naturally  love  the  poets,  ud  the 
heroes,  who  are  only  poets  in  action.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  we  marked  that 
springing  tread,  that  erect  form,  that  beam- 
ing eye.    It  will  seem  but  yesterday  forever. 

— ^Ticknor  A  Fields  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  "  household  edition" 
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of  Scott,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  bett 
family  edition.  WaverUy  is  alreadj  it- 
BUf d.  and  the  eeries  oertAinly  promlMf  to 
do  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  The  form 
is  coQi'cnicnt,  the  type  Is  oletr  And  legi- 
ble, and  the  whole  book  has  the  ftir  of 
defiance  which  chvraoterizes  the  pnbUear 
tioQs  of  that  firm.  Of  the  iUmtntiou  la 
the  specimens  we  cannot  speak  Ikyorably. 
The  bead  of  Scott  la  good ;  bot  Ike  other 
outs  are  poor.  The  enterpriae  b  an  as- 
sured success,  for  the  fame  of  Seolt  is  per- 
manent He  is  one  of  the  world's  beoeftio- 
tors.  He  spoke  ill  of  hia  own  paimits ;  ke 
bad  no  remarkable  reverenoe  for  the  liter- 
ary vocation ;  he  was  a  oonaervaHye  in  life 
and  literature ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  soeh 
genial  and  expanslTe  seal,  so  heartj,  and 
healthy,  and  genuine,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der at  the  witty  sigh  of  a  friend  who, 
speaking  of  the  humanitarian  and  refbrm 
novel.-*,  and  the  whole  modem  schot  1  wkfeh 
he  denounced,  and  which  we  defended, 
exclaimed :  <'  Ah  I  well,  Walter  Scott  was 
the  lost  literary  man  who  believed  in 
shotilders.^'  And,  sarely,  if  there  were  erer 
brawn  in  genius,  It  is  In  his,  and  we  are 
proud  and  glad  of  an  American  edition  of 
hi?  novels  worthy  his  fame  and  onrselres. 
—So  deeply  embittered  is  theological 
ink  with  gall,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  treat 
any  Kubject  connected  with  theology  with- 
out a  trace  of  bitterness.  The  ecclesiastic- 
al journala  and  reviews  present  a  bris- 
tling array  of  opposing  articles  flrom  whicb 
the  political  press  might  almoet  learn  ma- 
lignity. But  in  The  Amerieaii  Pulpit,  by 
llKNitr  Fowler,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  UniTersity  of  Rochester 
(J.  M.  Falrchild  k  Co.,  Now  York),  tke 
author  has  written  a  series  of  blographfoal 
and  dt'PcriptiTe  sketches  in  ink  as  pare  as 
that  which  traced  the  '*  Sketch-book'-  or  the 
«'  Spectator.''  It  is  a  book  of  theologleal 
portraitj),  but  it  is  as  friendly,  and  syapft- 
thctic.  and  catholic,  as  if  It  treaited  tf 
8tn>ams  and  trees.  It  would  be  very  dUB- 
cult  to  aso^Ttaln,  from  its  pages,  to  Hkifi 
particular  sect  the  author  himself  beloogi. 
The  criticisms  of  Dr.  Dewey  and  St.  WU- 
liamfi.  for  instance,  are  equally  tbonghtfbl 
and  perspicacious.  The  notice  of  Mr. 
Beecher  is  elaborate,  evidently  a  labor  of 
love,  and  an  admirable  analysis  of  JoAb 
poculiar  genius.  In  troth,  the  volnme  Is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  current  history ; 
a:xd,  to  the  corioos  student  of  Amerletn 


okaraeter  and  life,  it  Is  fall  of  interest 
and  signifleance.  The  selections  flrom  the 
writings  of  the  sntdects  are  ooplons  and 
characteristic,  and  the  illnstrations  are  by 
far  the  most  living  likenesses  we  have 
ever  seen  in  engravings. 

— -Smr^Isi  finm  the  Eighiemlh  mi 
JVfMdenA  amtmim  FirH  Serim  (0.  Scrib- 
ner.  New  York),  is  a  little  voIobm  fron 
one  of  the  veterans  of  oar  literatare,  Hhl 
fiiooDBKBT.  Of  late  years  her  pen  flows 
more  readily  into  fsrose  ttan  was  its  <fld 
wont,  and  in  all  she  writes  there  is  sook 
evident  goodness  that  the  reader  is  inolined 
only  to  ttank  tlie  kind  hand  that  has  ai^ 
ranged  the  little  feast  Mrs.  Sigoomey^s 
saoeesB  is  the  triomph  of  aodabUlty  In  IHk 
eratnre.  In  the  preeent  work  iIm hastold 
the  story  of  the  life  of  several  very  diilbi^ 
ent  pe<^le  who  lived  daring  the  last  esfr- 
tory,  wlio  were  distingnisbed  for  nothing 
so  mnch  as  Ohristiaa  excellenoe  of  ohanuh 
ter.  There  is  scarcely  a  name  of  ''a 
genius"  in  the  li8t,tieept  it  be  that  of 
Franklin.  The  little  volnme  is  capital,  and 
interesting  reading  for  little  people.  B«t 
we  could  wish  there  bad  been  less  distino- 
tion  made  between  what  the  aathor  ealb 
«<  the  people  of  God"  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  A  formal  profession  of  religiOft 
does  not  oonsUtnte  a  person  one  of  '^  the 
people  of  God,"  and,  to  imj^  that  it  doss 
so,  is  to  iqjnre  the  heart  of'^he  child  and 
the  cause  of  good  mondb  We  do  not 
aooose  onr  aathor  of  0191  sack  intention. 
It  is  merely  a  faskien  of  speteh'i  ■  bat  it  is  a 
very  bad  ftsUoe.  luu'* 

*-  We  canaol  bat  yeam'4oward  onr  owa 
bantlings,  and*  wo  greet  wilii  pride  and 
pleasnre  tke  talHsking  SampavtoM  of  Lieot 
yfTamSarryOringo^{Q,  Serifaaer),whi(A 
has  ligkMiiaprflMuiy  of  onr  pages  during 
tks  lasfrilfear.  It  has  a  sparkling  naval 
dadb^a;Msteroas  hmhommk^  a  oontimml 
Hvasi^y  which  remind  ns  of  oertaia  strain 
tftfJimiUs,  although  tke  resemblaaoe  eais 
with  tke  soggestioB.  Llest  Wise  has  il- 
feady  a  name  in  oar  literatore  of  travd. 
Lm  Qringim  and  Taimfw  Its  JforAw  have 
made  tbeir  mark,  and  we  do  not  think 
Semmpmfi&9  ftJls  bsMnd.  It  rsads  lUm  tte 
Joomal  ef  a  dever  middy,  witfi  clear  eyes 
and  a  quick  mind;  and  wboever  woaU 
dance  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  land  eo 
pleasant  and  Ikmous  riiores,  and  see  a 
grotesque  variety  of  life,  will  embark  In 
this  JoUy-keat  witk  Harry  Grh^o. 
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—  Doubts  eoneeming  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  (James  Monroe  &  Co.,  Boeton)  is  a 
little  volume  in  the  vein  of  Whately'a 
Doubts  about  J^Tapoleon,  It  is  done  with 
Bkill  and  spirit 

—  Poem  by  W.  W.  Caldwell,  from  the 
same  hoase,  are  pleasing,  but  the  book  is 
mainly  valuable  for  containing  copious 
translations  from  Grelbel,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  contemporary  German  poets,  of 
whom  very  little  is  known  in  this  country. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  less  sardonic  style 
of  Heine's  little  songs. 

— Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages  (Harpers, 
Kew  York).  Mr.  Vaux  is  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, now  for  some  years  resident  in 
this  country,  whither  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Downing,  of  whom  he  was  a  partner  in 
tmsiness,  and  in  accomplishment  and  taste. 
His  book  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind: 
full  of  admirable  hints  and  suggestions, 
and  abundantly  and  intelligently  illus- 
trated. We  have  constant  need  of  such 
works  as  this,  for  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  there  such  constant  building  and  so  loud 
a  call  for  the  union  of  cheapness  and  beau- 
ty in  domestic  architecture.  Mr.  Vaux 
teings  great  common  sense  to  the  support 
of  his  science  and  skill,  and  has  produced 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
its  department  we  have  yet  had.  We  hope, 
at  an  early  date,  to  recur  to  this  volume  as 
the  text  of  some  general  observations  upon 
the  subject  which  It  treats. 

— ^By  the  Wigwam  and  the  Cabins  Red- 
field  continues  the  publication  of  Mr. 
SiMMs's  novels.  Mr.  Simms  promises  to 
rival  Cooper  in  the  number  of  his  works, 
at  least  They  have  attained  a  distinct 
place  in  our  literary  history,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  called  popular  or  familiar.  In 
q;>lte  of  the  stirring  scenes  In  which  they 
are  laid,  and  the  often  wild  and  striking 
adventure  with  which  they  abound,  they 
])ave  an  undeniable  tendency  to  pronness, 
and  the  interest  of  description  in  :them, 
which  necessarily  soon  tires,  is  superior  to 
that  of  characterization.  In  respect,  how- 
ever, of  constructive  talent  and  affluence 
of  production,  Mr.  Simms  takes  precedence 
of  any  other  of  our  distinctive  southern 
anthers.  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Lcgar^,  who 
are  usually  quoted  as  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules of  our  southern  literature,  were  both 
polished,  and  graceful,  and  accomplished 
essayists ;  but  they  displayed  none  of  the 
nerve  or  continuity  of  Simms.    It  still 


remains  a  marvel  to  us  why  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  novelist  was  omitted  in 
the  list  of  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
Savannah  convention  to  engender  and 
foster  a  peculiarly  local  literature  for  the 
south. 
-^TlteMimkesota Hand-book  Jorl^^l.  By 

Nathax  H.  Pabxeb.  Boeton :  Jewett  A  Ca 
The  hwa  Hand  book  for  1856.  (The  same.) 
Mumewta  and  Dacotah,  By  C.  G.  Ax- 
DREws,  counsclor-at-law,  editor  of  the 
Official  Opinions  of  the  Attorney- Greneral 
of  the  U.  S.  Washington:  published  bj 
R.  Famham. 

These  books  are  all  useful  and  interest- 
ing, but  will  disappoint  thoee  who  expect 
to  find  in  them  careful  descriptions  and 
judicious  estimates  of  the  qualities  and 
promises  to  emigrants  of  different  parts  of 
the  vast  region  they  relate  to,  or  even  full 
and  exact  data  by  which  they  may  form  a 
satisfactory  judgment,  without  laborious 
personal  examination  for  themselves ;  they 
have  all  the  quality,  and  produce  the  iin- 
prcssion  of  advertisements,  and  the  reader 
is  prepared  to  find,  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  of  Mr.  Parker^  an  offer  of  his  serv- 
ices as  a  general  real-estate  broker.    Mr. 
Andrews's  is  scarcely  less  profuse  in  the 
application  of  superlative  adjectives,  in- 
discriminately to  the  soil,  scenery,  town- 
sites,  editors,  and  tavern  and  shop-keepers, 
with  which  he  either  came  into  personal 
contact,  or  of  which  or  whom  he  has  oo- 
oaslon  to  speak  from  rumor.    We  regret 
that  he  should  not  have  given  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  judgment  upon 
the  character  and  destiny  of  even  the  small 
portion  of  Minnesota  and  Dacotah  which 
came  under  his  personal  observation.   One 
letter,  of  seventeen  pages,  is  devoted  to 
the  bar  of  Minnesota,  and  commences  as 
follows  :—**  I  have  not  yet  been  inside  a 
court  of  justice,  nor  seen  a  case  tried,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  territory.    But  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  meet  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  several  promi- 
nent members  of  the  bar.*'     Hence  the 
propriety  of  a  legal  essay,  of  which  six 
pages  are  quoted  from  Justice  Talfourd. 

A  critical  study  of  our  new  settlements 
of  the  Northwest,  If  made  by  a  competent 
person,  not  completely  magnetized  by  the 
universal  speculating  and  puffing  diepo^ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  would  afford  ma- 
terials for  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
addition  to  our  librarlesL 
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PUTNAM'S     KALBIO08C0PB. 
*'  A  particular  amuif  ement  of  refleoling  rarfiuM*." 


A  Town  Eoloouk.— Tbt  Homi  Jmnml 
published,  a  abort  time  since,  a  delloalt  bit 
of  satire,  in  the  fiorm  of  m  diatogoe  be- 
tween three  poets  of  tbe  moderm  nhooli 
who  are  bewullng  the  deeUae  of  taste 
(i.  e.  the  rejection  of  their  mannsoripts),  in 
front  of  TIcknor  ds  Fielda's  book  store. 
The  writer,  with  moet  exqoisite  koiuff  has 
pat  the  cnrrent  forms  of  expression— half- 
cento,  half  fluent  nonsense— -In  the  months 
of  the  speakers,  so  as  to  naka  the  absurd- 
ity still  more  wiUAil,  as  far  instanot,  the 
haif-cento  style- 
Pi  asrPoiT. 

"  No  more  ahall  Corydon  in  Aready 
Pipe  to  bis  FhyUis  with  the  pestocal  reeds." 

TtmiTSOv. 

"  No  more  thall  Commeroe  be  all  in  sfl^  and 
Peace 
Pii>c  on  her  pantoral  hillock  a  languid  notft'* 

FlR«T  PoiT. 
"Sweeter  tlian  peach-blooms  in  untroddsD 

lauos." 

Txifsrso*. 

''Blaclcer  than  iloe-buds  in  the  front    of 
March." 

First  Pokt. 

" ^we. 

Two  raf^god  and  ttarred  knigiits  Upomf" 

Stoddard. 

(To  Bayard  Taylor)    " we  are  'squirss 

Of  poctf y,  and  swell  her  shiniaff  train  " 

"  Ragged  aod  starvM"  being  a  delici- 
0U8  transposition ;  starved  and  ragged  are 
only  ordinary  forms  of  langnage,  and*  of 
couree,  below  the  standard  of  traaseeadent- 
al  writing. 

Now  the  half  nonsense : — 

"  Tbo  rare  old  goda  are  tumbled  fWmi  fheir 
thrones! 
Tbo  tiamadryada  and  the  roguish  fauns 
Hare  left  the  moonlight  lonay  in  theUntrnM^ 
There  is  a  dearth  of  romance  t»  tke  womti  I" 

''Bare  old  godt r  Is  capital;  '*deaM* 

is  a 


Orpheos  breathing  «<<»  kii  shell"  is  a 
hit  Then  PMi  nL  alten  bto  Ingnbrioaa 
plaini. 

TteimnPoBT. 
**  I  would  not  ouna  the  plaasis  of  887  day  I** 

Bless  his  stars,  for  nd  enrsing  the  pla- 
nets. 

**  I  would  not  weep  my  little  life  away, 
Hanging  my$d/ht  raelaaebely  iimm  # 
Tour  moan's  the  moan  of  LUlipatiaa  minds." 

Think  what  a  small  BMan  a  LllUpntlaa 
fniaii  most  moan. 

'*  The  myths  have  flown.   But  O,  Oiank  God, 

tbewinds 
Break  with  as  grand  a  musie  on  the  plnei, 
As  in  Arcadian  honra— the  nightingale 
Bends  tilver  iJUwen  through  the  mi<in<gi>^ 

air." 

What  a  "  silver  shiver^  Is  being  left  to 
the  imagination.  An  emigrant  nightlngala 
in  America,  sending  any  kind  of  a  shlTsr 
through  the  midnight  air,  shoold  be  arrest- 
ed at  once,  and  pnt  in  quarantine. 

**The  wild  rose  reddens,  and  the  lily  pales.* 

This  it  toa  eommooplace ;  we  wonld 

**  The  lily  reidsm  and  the  idH  roee  pain." 

as  more  striking.  ,   .^  ^ 

**  And  spring  eemsa  to  mhsigHflsl  and  fiUr." 

The  spring  aomev  t»ih iaplaoe of  ooi 
going  to  it         .     ••"    --'unij'- 

"  Ibe  bcooklel 'i^  j't^e'jfi&lo^  haubecked 
Flies  withflbafrobiaalhiani^  thasamasr 


/".•f^- 


A  hMslwtkei  bas  flying  wftt  a  robin  big 
probdUiyrilievar  been  seen  by  any  lining 
pestodiiiit  The  a^iect^T*  *<  kanbeiked''  ii 
pesullwly  good ;  ^  eorsleted"  having  been 
dflDebyeariier  poets,  **  hanberkid"  has  an 


felicitous  substitute  for  *' ieareiisf  r''!'*^  ^  "^^^^^^^^ 


"  tones'^  rhymes  with  ''  tAronet,'' afld  itW- 
poHcly  inlaid  so  as  to  show  the  nellMnool 
method  in  its  broadest  light,  "  fAe'fhbofiiigAl 
loneJt/  in  the  latent^  heightens' the  absnrd- 
ity,  being  real  poetry,  and  tb^refbre  the 
more  incongruous. 

Skcoiid  Post. 

"  There's  my  last  poem—'  The  Lamentation  I' 

Well, 
Orpheus  ne'er  lM«athed  sach  musiotalda 

Rbell ; 
But  eyen  Ticknor  couldn't  make  it  selir' 


^llie  autumn's  golden  tagsia  gOd  Am  gvafaL** 

Sweet  and  albiunlnons  image;  and 
antnmn's  gilding  the  grain  of  ^rCv,  aas* 
eellentt 


<«  KelUag  seSBM  4d  and  wrinkled  bat  the  sea, 
WkickQ'€rum€$trang€  and  awful  teerti 
grievei" 

The  idea  of  a  submarine  secret  hidden 

in  the  bosom  (^  the  ocean— rery  Rioiiard 

the  Thiidlsh!     Bnt  here  come  the  Ug 

lin< 
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"And  the  great  catnel'mountaint  that  have 
loin 
On  the  ereen  deserts  since  the  world  was 
maao." 

Camel-moantains  lying  down  oa  green 
deserts  I    A  fine  touch  of  humor. 

"The  c|ods  are  dear!  (Schiller)  But  with  them 
did  not  die 
The  Bpell  of  beauty,  nor  the  lif^ht  and  shadCf 
And  the  deep  yearnings  of  Divinity — " 

As  excellent  a  piece  of  nonsense  as 
Pope's  "Lines  by  a  person  of  Quality." 
The  divinities  are  dead,  but  the  yearnings 
of  divinity  survive  ;  they  leave  behind 
them  the  spell  of  beauty,  light  and  shade, 
in  fact,  a  complete  stock  in  trade,  for  a 
poet. 

•*  Ourselves  ore  mean  or  noble  ;  tre  are  fate : 
We  mould  our  destinies  like  plastic  clay 
Shaping  a  hero  or  a  recreant — " 

The  rest  is  "  only  leather  or  prunella." 

" — YOU  say, 
We  are  poor  laggards  on  the  trail  of  riiyme, 
Bom  in  the  sundown  of  the  dregs  of  time." 

Or, 

"  Wo  are  poor  laggards  on  the  trail  of  time, 
Bom  in  the  sundown  of  the  dregs  of  rhyme." 

Either  way.  how  trenchant  the  satire ! 

'*  Know  ye,  faint-hearted,  ye  disconsolate. 
That  who  sings  well  can  never  sing  too  late." 

No  one  will  pretend  to  dispute  the  value 
•f  this  axiom. 

"Now  I!  (e^a),tho  humblest  of  the  singing 

train 
That  ever  felt  the  longing  and  the  pain. 
And  all  the  glorious  ecstasy  of  song —        ms 
I,  {ego)  in  the  sweetest  o/Nea  England  towns. 

Videlicet  J  Boston!  The  bathos  of  these 
few  lines  wonderfully  neat  and  well- 
turned. 

"Touched  with  the  freshness  of  this  sunny 
June ; 
Filled  with  the  scents  and  beauty  of  the 
downs ;" 

"All  in  the  Downs."— GiLY. 

"  Wild  with  the  breezy  uplands  (Beacon  ai;rfct 

and  the  State  House),  and  the  strong, 
Delicious  voices  of  the  wind  in  tune^  (?) 
Have  felt  a  passion  and  a  power  to  say 
Something  above  the  nothing  I  hare  said  ; 
And  ere  the  summer  shall  bo  cold  aud  dead — 
Ere  the  cool  leaves  be  flushed  with  hectic 

red, 
I  shall  have  given  you  my  passion  lay  {exit)." 

To  this  poet,  One  and  Two  sneeringly 
respond,  because  they  know  he  can't  do 
it. 

Whoever  wrote  that  little  eclogue  in  the 
Home  Joumalj  has  a  most  delicate  appre- 


ciation of  what  is  called  "  traneeendental 

poetry."    The  satire  is  benevolent  as  it  is 

just     There  is  acaroely  a  line  of  thai 

mock-heroic  dialogue,  in  front  of  Ticknor 

&  Fields's  store,  that  is  not  barbed  with  wit. 

With  some  regret,  we  are  compelled  to 

publish  the  following  verses,  written  la 

ten  minntes,  under  peculiar  circnmetancei^ 

by  a  gentleman  in  affliction ;  but,  ai  thef 

afford  a  lively  contrast  to  the  above,  tht 

reader  will,  no  doubt,  appreciate  the  diflbr' 

ence: 

"TO  THE  FIXED  BTAB& 

"  Ye  stars  that  are  the  jewelry  of  heaven  I 
If,  in  your  purple  whiteness,  yon  oaa  lean 
From  your  ethereal  thrones,  and  cast  your 

glare 
Into  this  vegetative  briun,  whose  sap 
Rises  and  ffuls  with  the  light  tide  of  dreama, 
Do  it !  nor  leave  the  task  to  me.    Dispel 
These  turgid  aspirations  —windy  hopes — 
These  porcellaneous  effigies  of  life — 
These  statuettes  of  fancy — ^marionettes — 
These  Punch-and-Judy  woodenanities — 
And  let  mo  soar  to  thy  empiric  skies, 
Far  from  the  reach  of  conmum,  common 

senso; 
For  I  claim  kindred  with  ^ou ;  J,  vo  stars 
That  blincQy  wink  on  high,  ana  know  me 

not — 
/,  who  have  looked  at  you,  and  ken  you  well— 
L>Ta,  and  Omicron,  and  Berenice, 
Whose  steUar  hair  has   touched  my  poet 

check 
Like  bright  diaphanous  harp-strings ;  I  yoo 

know  ! 
But  not  for  these,  but  not  for  these  I  moan- 
Poor  senseless  luminaries  !    Notfor  these, 
But  for  Conglubious  Pithos !  that's  my  aim! 
That  inarticulate  pulsate  of  the  heart, 
The  globulated  motor  of  the  brain, 
That  lifts  the  poet  high  above  his  peen. 
Into  eternal  G^  i    Aoove  the  peaks 
Of  purple  Himalayas,  when  the  clouds 
Beaeck  the  skies  witn  Indian  millinery — 
That  is  my  aim.    Can  /  descend  to  natnre, 
Pathos,  or  concrete  forms  of  verse,  or  mount 
The  hackney  Pegasus  7    Not  I — ^my — steed 
/  ride  alone  !    And  yon,  bijoutrions  stars. 
That  mid  the  fillagree  o'  th'  heavens  shine, 
Believe  me,  I  shall  sit  within  your  sphere. 
Crown  my  curled  hair  with  Zodiac's  ^adem. 
And  wear  Arcturus  as  a  bosom-pin ! 
And  would  you  know  who  thus  addresses  yoo. 
Prismatic  stars  ?    Listen,  orchestral  banOB — 
Suspend   your  viols,  snawms,   and  steUar 

pipes — 
Tour  astronomic  ophicleides  and  flutes — 
Till  I  repeat  my  nomen.    /  am  he 
Coiled  ^Ancient  Pistol r  and  the  world  I 

make 
mine  oyster ! — you  its  pearled  shells !" 

—  TnE  AcADESfT  OF  Desiox— Sfbino 
ExniBinox. — Formerly  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions have  been  limited  to  new  pictures, 
or,  rather,  to  original  pictures,  never  be- 
fore shown  in  any  public  gallery ;  but  wo 
learn  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Academy, 
this  year,  to  indulge  the  lovers  of  art  with 
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a  retroapeotiFe  yiew  of  what  hM  bttn 
done  in  past  yean,  and  allow  the  artlfti 
to  make  raoh  Beleetions  from  thalr  worki 
as  they  please,  whether  these  be  new  or 
old,  whether  before  shown  or  not,  to  long 
as  they  be  originals,  and  not  oopiesi  We 
nitiy.  therefore,  expect  a  rieh  show  of  art* 
trea««ur"M,  and  bo  able  to  trace  tlia  pMh 
f^ci«H  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  for  near- 
ly half  a  century.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
pictures  will  be  mnch  Improred  by  tho 
mellow  touch  of  age — a  great  advantaga— • 
and  many  familiar  ekef  d?mmrt9  of  past 
years  will  recall  the  earllsr  days  of 
the  Academy.  One  snggestiott  we  will 
yentiire  to  make,  which  is:  each  artist 
8hould  be  entitled  to  a  certain  space, 
within  the  limits  of  whieh  his  piotnres 
shall  be  hung  together ;  so  that,  instead 
of  a  h'iterogcneous  collection,  there  will  lie 
a  panel  of  EHirand's,  a  panel  of  Kensetfs,  a 
])antl  of  Elliott's,  a  panel  of  HIcks's,  a 
panel  of  Huntington's,  a  panel  of  Gray^ 
au(i  80  on— an  arrangement  which  will 
matorially  add,  reflectively,  to  the  merits 
of  the  pictures  themselres,  and,  at  the 
Farnf*  time,  afford  additional  gratifloatlon 
to  the  public. 

—A  gentleman,  a  Ungoistby  profesdon, 
is  about  publishing,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
volume  of  modem  poetry  In  the  English 
ton;;ue.  for  the  porpose  of  familiarising 
for^'igners  with  the  tme  pronnnclatlon. 
T1h>  plan  of  the  book  is  very  simple ;  the 
I'oeins  are  to  be  written  phonographlcallyi 
in  onhr  to  couTcy  the  actual  sound  of  the 
word.4,  so  that  a  Frenchman,  Italian,  or 
German,  although  ignorant  of  our  lao- 
giiago,  could  at  once  readily  read  any  of 
tht;  poems  with  the  pure  EngUsh  accent 
Wt*  have  been  allowed  to  make  a  few 
M>l(Ttion<<,  which  will  at  once  give  an  idea 
of  the  work : 

FRC!fCH   PHOSOORArHIC  THAJIATOPSIS, 

'*  Tnu  him  hou  inn  tiii  loof  aff  neohir  hoalts 
Kaiiiiinincyan   huith   hir  yizibl   flmns,  -i^' 

E  vrryn«  Ininkninaitoh  ;  farr  hiss  geyir  owt 
Slii  \\i'7.  o  voiz  aff  irladnlx,  ann  e  sinaDe 
Aim  <  likhuinz  aff  biati,  ann  shi  plaids  ^ 
I  until  hiz  (iarkhir  muizing^  huith  o  maild 
Ann  hiling  ftimpithi  thct  fitilz  chuey 
Tinr  charpnes  err  hi  iat  ehnir. — '* 

FRENCH    PIlONOGRArHIC   GENIRAL   MOKEia 

**  Iloudmin  epeir  tbot  tri 
Tetcb  nat  e  tiod  baa 
Inn  yoath  itt  cheltird  mi 
Auu  aili  proiekt  itt  nan. 


T*haai  nai  flur  fkthani  halnd 
That  plaict  itt  nir  hits  cat 

Tbein  hondmin  lett  itt  stend 
Thai  aix  chal  harm  itt  aatt." 

LOW    DVTCR    PnonOOEAPRIC    SBIKXSPXARB. 

**  Oo  I  thrn  T  si  qain  Meb  hvth  bin  with  Joe. 

?jie  is  thi  teris  midwif  an  i|)ie  kmns 
0  »J«p  noo  big^  than  an  a^t«tooo 
Oon  tno  far  fio^ir  af  an  ool  durmun, 
Dran  with  m  tim  af  llttl  atnmls 
Ofcr  moon's  noosis  as  tha  ly  asllp.*' 

The  specimens  In  Italian,  German,  Rus- 
sian, and  Modern  Greek,  are  equally  inter- 
esting. We  commend  the  book  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  foreigners  who  are  deslroot 
of  speedily  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish poetry. 

—  Lbkoth  op  the  Dat  or  Niobt.— To 
aseertain  the  length  of  the  day  and  night, 
any  time  of  the  year,  donble  the  time  of 
the  son's  rising,  whioh  gives  the  length  of 
the  night,  and  double  the  time  of  its  set- 
ting, which  gives  the  length  of  the  day. 
This  is  a  simple  method  which  bat  I!bw 
people  know.  To  ascertain  the  time  it 
will  take  to  travel  from  the  olty  of  New 
York  to  any  given  point  on  the  Erie  rail- 
road, multiply  the  number  of  miles  to  be 
run  by  the  price  of  the  ticket ;  the  quotient 
will  be  average  mean  tine  firom  place  to 
piece. 

—  The  long-expected  revolution  hat 
burst  forth  I  Eugenie,  empress' of  France, 
appeared  at  a  levee  witboaf  a  hoop,  and  in 
twenty-four  hoars  Paris  .was  hoopless  1 
The  world  of  fuhion  is  rodnoed  to  one- 
quarter  of  its  dimensions— ^the  giddy  whirl 
and  sweep  of  erinoUne  kw  more  tarns  the 
heads  of  sal)eMBinded  ftmn ;  the  ball-room 
will  no  longer  be  the  outskirts  of  bank- 
raptcy;  ladips^will  cease  to  declare  they 
wear  **  (Aem,*'  because  they  are  conducive 
to  health  \  we'  are  upon  the  verydtwink  of 
tight  times,  and  this  reform  will  redoee 
domestic  expenses  below  crisis  polnl ' 

MtLoixxncAL  Rbfoul— The  readiog 
public  of  the  metropolis  bat  )»een  im- 
mensely amused  bj  a  pitohad  battle,  ba- 
tween  two  bookworms^  in  the  pages  of 
the  £peiiMgPoi<.  The  great  qnestlon  np- 
on  which  they  are  enooantered,  yard-arm 
to  yard-arm,  is,  wiwther  the  word  "  eoa^UP 
is  equivalent  to  the  word  '<  ftiw.''  ""  Angli- 
cns"  contends  that  common  usage  sane* 
tlons  the  familiar  idiom.  "  W  stands 
oat  against  oommoo  usage.  '*Anglicas^ 
qa«tss  aatboriOea-Shakespean,  Drydea^ 
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Addison— tbe  "  long  thirty-twos"  of  Eng- 
land. "  W"  disputcB  their  range  and  cali- 
bre. •*  Anglicus"  then  sallies  out,  sword-in- 
hand,  and,  after  a  brilliant  sortie,  in  open 
field,  spikes  a  couple  of  Ws  guns,  where- 
upon W  retaliates  by  pursuing  a  masterly 
inactivity.  This  controversy  brings  to  mind 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
modern  philosophy,  namely,  the  brilliant 
analysis,  by  Victor  Cousin,  of  the  Inexplic- 
able fact,  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
Thus  the  great  psychologist : — 

*^  All  our  primitive  judgments  are  per- 
sonal and  determinate,  and  yet  under  the 
depths  of  these  personal  and  determinate 
judgments  there  arc  already  relations, 
truths,  principles,  which  are  not  personal 
and  determinate,  although  they  do  deter- 
mine and  individualize  themselves  in  the 
determinations  and  individuality  of  their 
terms.  Such  is  the  first  form  of  the 
truths  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 
Take,  for  example,  two  objects,  and  two 
more  objects.  Here  all  is  determinate; 
the  quantities  to  be  added  are  concrete, 
not  dipcrete.*  You  judge  that  these  two, 
and  these  two  objects,  make  four  objects. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  noted  in  this  judg- 
ment? Here  again,  as  before,  everything 
is  contingent  and  variable  except  the  rela- 
tion. You  can  vary  the  objects,  you  can 
put  pebbles  In  the  place  of  these  books,  or 
hats  in  place  of  the  pebbles,  and  the  rela- 
tion will  remain  unchanged  and  invariable. 
Still  ftirther  ;  why  do  you  judge  tha\  these 
two  determihktc  objects,  added  to  thcoc  two 
other  determinate  object;^,  make  f^ar  de- 
terminate objects?  Reflect.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  this  truth — namely,  that  two  and  two 
make  four.  Now,  this  truth  of  relation  Is 
altogether  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  two  concrete  terms,  whatever  they 
may  be.  It  is  an  abstract  truth,'  involved 
and  hidden  in  the  concrete,  which  leads 
you  to  pronounce  concerning  the  concrete, 
that  two  concrete  objects,  added  1^  two 
concrete  objecta.  make  four  concrete  oljects. 
The  abstract  is  given  in  the  concrete ;  the 
invariable  and  the  necessary  in  the  varia. 
ble  and  contingent ;  the  reason  in  sensation 
and  consciousness.'' 

This,  of  course,    settlep  ihe  question. 


Concrete  couples  arc  equivalent  to  discrete 
twos.  A  man  and  his  wifb  may  be  % 
couple,  or  be  two,  as  they  are  ooncrete  or 
discrete,  but  twenty  couple  and  twenty 
twos  are  neither  personal  nor  determinate 
identities,  but,  rather,  what  might  be 
termed,  ambignous  arithmetical  pheno- 
mena. 

C0RBE8P0NDENCB. 

Mr.  Kaleidoscope  : — In  Tour  valnable  pa- 
per for  March,  you  say,  "  if  we  travel  east- 
wardly  to  tho  antipodes,  we  lose  twelve  hoais, 
and  if  westwardly,  wo  fj^ain  twelve  hoars  ;"  ii 
not  thb  a  mistake  T  It  seems  to  me  that,  when 
we  travel  towards  the  east,  we  gain  time,  as, 
for  instance,  Boston ;  the  snn  rising  there  so 
much  earlier  than  it  does  in  New  York. 

Yours,  Ttcho  Bbahk. 

Tycho  writes  such  a  delicate,  fine,  femi- 
nine hand,  that  we  must  answer  as  neatly  ai 
may  be. 

A  message  sent  at  twelve  o'clock  nooo, 
fh)m  New  York,  is  in  Boston,  say,  in  round 
numbers,  eight  minutes  after  twelve;  if 
sent  to  Washington  at  the  same  faonr,  it  is 
there  eight  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock. 
If  the  message  is  directed  still  fnrther  east, 
it  arrives  at  each  stage  of  the  journey  at  a 
later  hour  in  the  day,  until  it  touches  the 
antipodal  point,  where  the  time  is  Identi* 
cal  with  our  own,  with  the  difference  of 
being  midnight,  instead  of  mid-day  time. 
If  we  send  it  westwardly,  Arom  Washing- 
ton to  Cincinnati,  from  Cincinnati  to  St 
Louis,  from  St  Louis  to  San  Francisco, 
fh>m    San    Francisco    to    the  Sandwich 
Islands,  from    the   Sandwich  Islands   to 
Kongtcheou,  we   find  ourselves,  at  each 
progressive    step,    earlier  and  earlier  In 
the  morning,  as  we  advance  westward.    la 
the  one  case  the  electric  current  is  travel- 
ing over  a  path  that  has  been  already  tra- 
versed by  the  sun ;  in  the  other  it  passes 
over  a  track  yet  to  be  traversed  by  that 
luminary.     Suppose  we  could    send   an 
electric  spark  directly  through  the  balk 
of  the  earth  to  the  Kongtcheouesc,  and 
say,  "Come  now,  let  ns start  fair,  my  crock- 
ery fHends ;  this  is  Monday  noon  np  here, 
make    it   Monday  midnight  w^lth  yon  f^ 
would  ihoy  not  answer,  "  Yes,  bat  we  shall 
be  in  Tnesday  in  a  minute,  send  as  roand 
our  sun  if  /on  please,  and  we  will  return 


*  Concrete  cambers  have  reference  to  particular  dctorminato  ol^ccts  or  things,  and  are  not 
taken  apart  from  the  notion  of  suuic  particular  ol^cctrt ;  as,  six  balls,  and  ten  bsUs,  and  two 
balls,  are  equal  to  eighteen  balls.  The  numberH  here  are  concrete.  But  when  we  say  ^x,  and 
ten,  and  two,  are  equal  to  eighteen  (6 -h  10 -1-11=18),  tho  numbers  are  discreU, 
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it  to  yoa  Bczt  day  ?"  It  ia,  tbortfoety  plain 
enough,  that,  if  we  send  our  menage,  fhrn 
point  to  point,  westwordlj,  it  reaobei  ne- 
ccwirely  earlier  boon  on  the  morning  of 
Monday  until  it  touches  Kongtoheoa  nt 
Sunday  midnight ;  if  we  send  Ueaaiwaid- 
ly,  it  touches  Bucceflaiyely  later  koors  of 
the  same  Monday,  until  it  reaches  Kong- 
tchcou  on  the  very  brink  of  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. This  is  as  plain  as  we  can  make  the 
matter  to  Tycba 

Bin.  Kaleidoscope  : — On  page  SI3B  of  flie 
March  number  of  Put'a  Mag.  yon  say,  speaking 
of  Thackeray's  nose—'*  precisely  the  lenglvl 


of  the  *  Father  of  this  GonntryV  "  SbonU 
it  not  be  **  Father's  of  this  counfaqr,"  or  does 
not  your  pointing  of  the  passage  imply  that 
said  Boee  belonged  to  the  **  oou&y,"  and  not 
tothe^fitther^'ofUt    Yonn, 

Sinjs. 

Certainly,  it  belongs  to  the  country. 
Snub  Is  disposed  to  be  hypsrorltlcal,  and, 
eridsntly,  is  of  the  short  party :  besides 
that,  he  does  not  »pett  aecording  to  the 
establlAed  forms.  It  is  usual,  In  the  wor& 
« length,"  for  the  « t"  to  precede  the  ''h," 
and  we  would  advise  him  to  overhaul  his 
primer  again,  before  ho  Tsntues  to  quea- 
tion  our  aooQiaoj. 


THE     WOBLO     OF     MEW     TOBK. 


The  spring  has  come  upon  us,  we  were 
about  to  say,  and  warns  us  that  the  season 
is  at  hand  for  reviewing  the  winter's  life 
of  our  great  city  world ;  but  that  which  we 
were  about  to  say  we  shall  forbear,  for 
who  can  assure  us  that  the  luring  has 
come,  indeed  ? 

Spring  should  have  come,  we  know ;  for 
the  voice  of  April  is  in  the  air,  and  the 
roar  of  the  lion,  March,  should  be  dying 
away  in  the  distai^ce.  But,  alas!  the  times 
have  changed  since  the  days  when  bland 
old  Chaucer  could  sing  with  soch  Jocund 
confidenco  tliat 

"  April,  with  his  shoueres  sote 
The  drought  of  March  hath  perodd  to  tiie 

rote." 

And  no  man,  save  the  privileged  and  pro- 
phetic £.  M.,  will  dare  to  promise  himself 
or  others  that  the  lion  is  absolutely  gone 
off,  and  the  lamb  quietly  lying  down  at 
our  sides.  For  we  all  remember  the  tricks 
that  ill-tempered  February  played  na—how» 
irben  the  buds  bad  begun  to  swell,  and  the 
spring-fashions  to  peep  forth,  and  the  bine 
of  Italy  was  deepening  in  the  skies,  ^i^ 
the  sidewalks  were  assuming  a  Phfliilel- 
phian  propriety,  and  the  country  msr- 
chants,  reckless  of  the  garroter  who  walk- 
eth  by  night,  as  of  the  confideoc^^fnanwho 
deceiveth  by  day,  were  croi^ding  into  the 
down-town  hotels,  and  the  dreamy  dwell- 
ers in  the  upper  streets  were  hearing,  in 
their  hearts,  the  musio  of  the  Newport 
bands  and  the  murmurs  of  the  summer 
ocean— how,  evoi  in  that  moment  of  bmII* 


ing  transition  from  the  resignation  which 
follows  the  end  of  one  season  to  the  anti- 
cipation which  heralds  the  opening  of 
another,  a  chill  blast  from  the  pole  smote 
upon  our  olfy,  and  drove  the  snow  into  all 
our  houses,  and  into  all  our  hearts. 

Cheated  by  February,  can  we  trust  our- 
selves to  the  soiiles  of  April! 

Let  us  not  over-eagerly  throw  oorselves 
into  the  arms  of  this  bewitchii^  princess, 
who  may,  after  all,  begnilo  na  only  to  our 
grief,  and  treat  ns  as  that  fefurfbJ  princess 
in  the  doBJon  of  the  old.,f^i|stle  of  Baden 
used  to  treat  her  victlyyi  tft.^  death  of 
q>ikes  and  swords  in  ai^  e;yjlyfjff>s  of  smooth 
and  shining  sat(n. 

No  I  the  winter  is  not  pirer  yet— the  win- 
ter «  season,"  iu  least,  in  the  World  of  New 
York,  is  by  no  means  ended.  There  are 
still  balls  toba^iven  like  unto  the  balls  of 
Decem)>9ir.  Qr  of  February^stUl  dinners  to 
be  ealeiiiM..dinners  were  eaten  two  months 
agp-rsMU  parties  to  be  made  up  for  the 
thejiii^resi  and  still  concerts  to  be  attended 
,1^  when  the  snow  turned  every  pleasare- 
.trip  into  an  Arctic  ei^edition. 

Of  these  things,  therefbco,  let  OS  still  dis- 
course awhile ;  and  this  the  more  partioa- 
larly,  and  with  the  more  eamestneis,  that 
the  dn^  interval  of  Lent  is  now  growing 
gray  with  the  first  light  of  ooming  Easter. 

Not  all  the  world  of  America  keeps  Lent, 
we  know,  nor  even  all  the  world  of  New 
York ;  and  yet,  the  influence  of  the  season 
cannot  be  quite  ignored  by  anybody,  be  his 
ihlth  what  it  msj  bt,  or  his  tempsr,  who 
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lives  in  a  free  ChriBtian  land.  For  the 
solemnities  of  Lent  commemorate  events 
which  arc  sacred  in  the  cjes  of  all  Christen- 
dom, and  the  idea  involved  in  these  solem- 
nities is  bom  of  the  deepest  consciousness 
of  all  men. 

No  Christian  man  can  think,  without 
emotion,  of  the  weeks  and  days  which  pre- 
ceded the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  and  the  mys- 
/tery  of  the  Resurrection  ;  and  no  man  can 
review  his  own  life  without  perceiving  his 
own  personal  and  poignant  need  of  an  in- 
ward Lent.  For  forty  days  the  bells  of 
England  and  of  Rome  may  ring  out  their 
summons  to  prayer  at  morning  and  at 
evening,  unheeded  of  our  busy  world ;  and 
yet,  whenever  any  man  of  us  all  pauses,  in 
the  midst  of  this  selected  season,  from  his 
passions  and  his  purposes,  the  sound  of 
these  patient,  persevering  chimes  must  find 
some  faint  echo  in  his  heart  Faint  as  that 
echo  may  be,  and  soon  as  it  may  vanish,  it 
will  not  be  wholly  forgotten ;  for  no  true 
fSeeling,  however  evanescent  may  be  the 
form  it  takes,  ever  wholly  perishes  within 
us.  The  film  of  gossamer,  floating  by,  has 
dropped  its  seed  and  fulfilled  its  mission. 
Let  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  church,  then, 
rest  upon  us  a  little,  good  reader,  while 
we  talk  together  now  of  our  world  and  its 
worldly  ways  and  works. 

People  do  not  give  balls  in  Lent — thoy 
only  plan  them  then,  and  while  away  the 
interval  with  minor  amusements.  They 
array  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of 
Bixteenth-mouraSng->in  such  mourning  as 
prmccs  wear  fot  very  remotely  allied  royal 
cousins,  and  signify,  by  a  deeper  or  lighter 
shade  of  scdateness^  their  sense  of  the  fact 
that  life,  after  all,  has  some  serious  mean- 
ing, and  that  the  forty  days  of  Lent  are 
kept  in  token  of  this  truth.      • 

It  is  very  easy  to  caricature  such  ob- 
servance of  such  a  season,  and  t#  make 
sardonically  merry  over  a  piety  wtiieh 
displays  itself  only  in  such  fantastic  «ur^ 
tailmcnts  or  variations  of  pleasure.  The 
frankly  mundane  mind  having  perceived 
no  sackcloth  upon  the  person  and  no 
athes  upon  the  glossy  hair  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
at  the  opera  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March,  is  naturally  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Smith  has  postponed  her 
grand  ball  till  the  middle  of  April,  because 
she  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  cloth- 
ing herself  in  sackcloth  and  of  sprinkling 
Mhes  upon  her  tresses,  ever  since  the  last 


Wednesday  in  February.  Mrs.  firown, 
recoiling  in  holy  horror  from  the  thought 
of  a  polka  at  the  inauguration  ball,  re* 
joices  extremely  at  the  prospect  of  witoc»- 
ing  Miss  Heron's  dSbui  in  a  new  play  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  and  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  extremely  indignant  at  the  supposi- 
tion that  she  was  not  equally  sincere  In  her 
horror  and  in  her  joy. 

Grant  that  Mrs.  Smith's  sackcloth  end 
ashes  and  Mrs.  Brown's  holy  horror  are  not 
very  imposing  manifestations  of  reveren- 
tial grief  and  awe  (as  they  certainly  are 
not),  is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  better  thai 
even  these  feeble  signs  of  spiritual  life 
should  flicker  over  the  surface  of  such  an 
existence  as  the  Smiths  and  Browns  have 
made  for  themselves  than  that  they  should 
be  given  over  wholly  to  darkness,  and  a 
dreary  dance  of  shadows? 

Let  us  rather  be  grateful  for  these  tagsu, 
as  indications  that  the  Smiths  and  Browne 
are  not  wholly  indisposed  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  reality  in  this  world  worth 
looking  after,  and  believing  in,  and  so  trj 
to  show  them  how  they  may  make  not  onl j 
their  Lent  but  the  rest  of  their  times  and 
seasons  more  real.  For  the  most  seriona 
trouble  which  the  philosopher  experiences^ 
when  he  looks  abroad  over  the  face  of  tUa 
social  world  of  ours,  springs  flrom  the 
almost  universal  fluctuation,  unsteadinesa, 
and  unsubstantiality  of  all  that  he  beholds. 
He  sees  that  the  amusements,  whioh  are 
modified  in  this  absurd  way  by  the  eoming 
of  Lent,  are  just  as  absurd  and  as  hollow 
as  the  spirit,  which  prompts  and  detemUnea 
their  modification,  can  be. 

What,  for  instance,  is  that  grand  ball 
which  Mrs.  Smith  has  postponed  till  the 
middle  of  April? 

Is  it  a  festivity,  or  just  a  firivolitf— <a 
entertainment,  or  an  inevitable  and  fatign* 
ing  exhibition  ?  TTiU  Mr&  Smith  be  glad 
to  give  it,  or  glad,  when  it  has  been  given, 
that  it  is  fairly  over  and  done  with  ?  Will 
Mrs.  Smith's  guests  be  glad  to  go  to  it»  or 
to  have  gone  to  it  ? 

It  will  not  be  an  entertainment,  we  pre- 
sume— for  we  have  every  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  it  will  precisely  resemble  six  and 
twenty  other  balls  which  were  given  before 
Lent  began,  to  most  of  which  Mrs.  Sodth 
went — from  most  of  which  she  came  awaj 
thoroughly  tired  to  death ;  and  yet  npon 
all  of  which  she  will  studiously  model  her 
own  ball  when  she  gives  it.    Mra  Smith 
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will  invite  ua  to  go  to  bcr  ball,  no  doaM^ 
because  it  is  her  first  ball,  and  she  will  find 
our  name  upon  the  list  which  she  will  bor> 
row  from  one  of  her  particalar  Mauds,  who 
is  aleo  a  particular  friend  of  oorselrea.  And 
we  shall  go,  in  the  first  place,  beoaaae  Mra. 
Smith's  politeness  deserves  saoh  an  ac- 
knowledgment ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  we  always  e^joytheflratMiipii'iitf 
of  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms,  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  made  sedooing  with  pretty 
faces  and  charming  dresses,  flowers,  and 
fine  music ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  beoaosa 
we  have  acquired  a  habit  of  going  where 
certain  persons  of  onr  aeqnaintanoe  go. 
But  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  care  a  button 
whether  wo  come  to  her  hoose  or  stay  at 
home,  and  we  care  as  little,  at  heart,  which 
wc  do.  And  as  Mrs.  Smith  feels  abont  ns, 
so  she  will  feel  aboat  nine-tenths  of  her 
gucstfl ;  and  as  we  feel  about  Mrs.  Smith's 
ball,  so  will  nine-tenths  of  her  gueets  feel 
about  it. 

And  this,  we  contend,  is  not  at  all  a  satle- 
factory  state  of  things.  For  Mrs.  Smith's 
ball  being  planned  with  care  and  anxiety, 
and  provided  for  at  great  e3q>ense,  and  pre- 
pared with  elaborate  pains,  ought  to  be 
an  entertainment,  and  we  ought  to  be  anz* 
ioQs  to  go  to  it,  and  Mrs.  Smith  ought  to 
be  decently  proud  of  her  hospitalities,  and 
she  ought  to  derive  a  reasonable  amount 
of  honest  complaoency  and  agreeable  satia- 
faction  from  her  efforts  to  please,  amuse, 
and  gratify  the  circle  of  her  friends  and 
acquaintances.  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Smith's 
ball,  postponed  on  account  of  Lent,  ought 
to  \)e  a  festivity  when  it  is  finally  given, 
and  not  an  empty  tedious  fHvolity.  And 
why  hhould  it  not  he  ? 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  more  empty 
and  frivolous  in  the  idea  of  a  ball  than  in 
the  idea  of  a  procession,  or  a  spectacle,  of 
a  parade  of  soldiers,  or  a  regatta  of  yachta* 
Greek  etymologies  give  gravity,  and  the 
word  wc  keep  so  lightly  is  weighted  with 
antique  dimity.  Not  that  the  Greeks  g«f4 
balls.  They  had  too  low  an  estUnatcbf 
woman  for  that  They  danced,  of  coune, 
as  all  the  world  has  danced  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  as  the  beauties  of  Memphia danced 
around  the  sacred  bull.  Apis,- feeding  that 
fortunate  thunder-born  beast  with  cakea 
and  candies,  and  serving  up  to  him,  in  ex- 
quisite cups  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  wondei^ 
ful  Nile  water,  more  delicious  than  wine ; 
as  the  Jews  of  the  desert  danced  abont 


their  golden  calf,  i^Uglarishig  the  pagaa- 
ism  of  the  tyranta  from  whom  they  had  bat 
just  escaped  ;  as  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
danced  in  the  shadow  (you  cannot  call  It 
the  shade)  of  the  graceful  palm-trees^ 
when  the  bold  sons  of  Benjamin  came  out 
f^om  the  dnsk  of  the  vineyards,  and  bore 
them  away  to  be  brides  of  the  tribe.  When 
Plato  (who  looked  upon  dancing  as  of  di- 
Tlne  Invention,  and  held  it  to  be  worthy 
the  gravest  consideration  of  the  highest 
intellects)  deeoribes  the  triple  dances  of 
the  Greeks,  he  gives  as  no  hint  of  any- 
thing at  all  resembling  a  baU.  That 
splendid  and  stately  ^  dance  of  the  cranes," 
which  Theseus  disdained  not  to  lead  around 
the  altar  of  Apollo,  and  Plutarch  in  vain 
endeavored  to  sound  for  ita  mystic  mean- 
ing, was  not  less  unlike  a  modern  <*  Ger- 
man" than  an  average  "leader  of  the 
Gkrman"  is  unlike  Theseus.  And  you  may 
go  throagh  a  whole  wintw  of  New  York, 
and  a  whole,  summer  of  NewjMrt,  mtosing 
not  a  single  ball,  nor  the  least "  children's 
party,"  without  seeing  anything  which 
shall,  In  the  remotest  degree,  remind  you  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  l^[>artans ;  as,  for 
instance,  of  that  Trlcboriac  figure  in  which 
old  men  opened  the  dance  with  singing, 
**  Of  old  we  were  brave  in  war ;"  and  the 
young  men  responded.  **  And  we  now  ara 
so !"  and  the  treble  chohr  of  the  children 
exultingly  closed  the  prood  aattonal  hymn, 
**  And  we  In  onr  time  shall  be  bravest  of 
all  r' 

Women  danced  btfare  toiOreeks,  and 
danced  ybr  the  Qreeks,  as  they  danced  be- 
fore the  Ronmos,  as  thcj  dance  now  ftir 
the  dun  UMTda  af  the  Sast  Their  grace 
and  tneir  beauty  served  to  delight  the  ia- 
dolent  gaze  cf/their  masters,  or  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  pageants  and  of  sacrificial 
sbow«9i«nd«  aometimes,  in  the  simple  vil- 
lage* oft  Hellas  or  of  Italy,  the  mstio 
yasitfai  and  maidens  beat  circles  on  tha 
gnuB  with  rude  saltations,  ndolcing  la 
thifir  youth,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
in  the  simple  music  of  their  land. 

But  It  was  reserved  for  Christendom  to 
emanclpata  and  to  refine  the  amnsementa 
as  well  as  to  sanctify  and  to  harmcniia 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  ball,  la 
which  women  wera  to  dance  with  men,  par- 
taking in  an  equal  pleasure,  and  within 
one  chrole  of  selfrespect,  propriety,  and 
courtesy,  belongs  to  modem  Christendom. 

The  first  ball  was  apfotett,aad  a  mod 
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balls  of  the  ancien  riginu  were  not  state 
balls,  and  that  those  which  were  not  state 
balls  were  far  more  delightful  than  any 
balls  of  which  we  have  had  any  experience. 
The  fetes  given  by  Foaquet  to  his  royal 
master  at  Vaux-le-VicomU — the  balls  of 
Colbert  at  Sccaux — the  delicious  entertain- 
ments provided  for  the  court  by  the  finan- 
cier, Dupin,  at  Chenonceaux,  tlie  paradise 
of  Touraine— the  ballets  of  Fontainebleau 
— these  were  the  social  wonders  of  the 
most  pleasure-loving  and  pleasure-seeking 
society  that  ever  existed.  And  they  were 
wonders  worth  thinking  of,  because  the 
secret  of  their  fascination  lay  not  at  all  in 
the  license  of  the  age,  bat  in  the  artistic 
skill  with  which  they  were  devised  and  ar- 
ranged. Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  fatal 
defect  of  our  American  society.  We  treat 
our  amusements  as  matters  of  no  import- 
ance. Instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  the 
entertainments  of  the  social  world  really 
entertaining — instead  of  bestowing  upon 
them  the  thought  and  reflection  which  they 
deserve — those  of  our  people,  who  think 
at  all  of  entertaining,  do  not  think  in 
the  least  how  they  shdll  entertain,  nor 
make  any  efforts  to  secure  their  object. 
They  '*  give  a  ball."  and  there  is  the  end 
of  it.  The  idea  of  imprinting  upon  that 
ball  any  particular  cachet  of  a  character  to 
make  it  peculiar  in  its  charm,  and  to  ren- 
der it  worth  remembering,  rarely  enters 
any  one's  brain.  And  so  all  of  us,  who  do 
not  dance,  drop  into  a  monotonous  round 
of  exhausting  conversation,  carried  on  by 
fits  and  starts  in  the  intervals  of  dancing ; 
and  those,  who  do  dance,  dance  under  every 
possible  disadvantafre — crowded  into  an 
inadequate  space,  and  jostled  by  spectators 
who  are  not  **  balustraded  olT,"  as  were  the 
courtiers  at  Versailles,  but  press  into  the 
centre  of  the  quadrille  and  intercept  the  orb- 
it of  the  polkers  at  the  most  fatal  tangents. 

And  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  state  of  tbingp,  that  nothing  is  so  rare 
an  ornament  of  an  American  ball-room  as 
a  face  bright  with  the  expression  of  posi- 
tive enjoyment,  or  even  absolutely  free 
from  tlie  desolate  and  lacklustre  air  of 
intense  ennui. 

Let  any  one  announce  a  performance  of 
private  theatricals,  a  fancy  ball,  or  even 
an  amateur  concert,  and,  instantly,  the 
whole  world  is  eager  with  interest  and 


curiosity.  So  flat  and  weary  is  the  saiv 
face  of  our  so-called  ''  festive"  life,  thaft 
the  mere  chance  of  seeing  a  new  boaae 
affords  a  brief  excitement  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  attractions,  actual  or  prob- 
able, of  any  house  built,  or  likely  to  be 
built,  in  our  city. 

Do  these  things  prove,  then,  that  all 
amusement  is  frivolous,  or  simply  that 
our  people  do  not  know  how  to  amoae 
themselves  ?  Clearly,  we  think  the  latt« ; 
and  we  do  not  limit  our  criticism  to  the 
so-called  fashionable  world.  The  Tart 
middle  classes,  especially  of  our  city  popu- 
lation, blunder  through  life  in  a  still 
blinder  and  more  dangerous  way. 

The  developments  made  in  the  coarse  of 
the  Bond-street  tragedy — the  revelations 
of  Sir  Pandarus  in  the  post-office — the  ex- 
hibitions of ''  gift  ladies"  and ''  gift  gentle- 
men"— all  point  in  one  direction.  For  the 
most  excitable  people  on  earth  no  adequate 
and  legitimate  excitements  of  a  healthy 
nature  are  provided — to  the  people  among 
whom  more  opportunities  of  idleness  and 
mischief  exist  than  among  any  other,  no 
entertaining  and  refining  occnpationt  are, 
in  any  suflicient  measure,  offered. 

While  our  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  onr 
merchants  and  our  professional  men  are 
working  all  day  long,  each  in  hisTOcation* 
they  all  and  each  seem  wholly  to  forget  that 
they  have  left,  in  their  homes,  wives,  sona^ 
and  daughters,  placed  by  their  efforts  in 
positions  of  ease,  and  relieved  of  any  aln 
sorbiog  cares,  but  almost  nnprovided  with 
just  and  commendable  facilities  for  con- 
suming profitably  and  pleasantly  their 
wealth  of  nervous  life  and  fallow  time. 

Yet  one  would  say,  that  reflections  of 
this  sort  might  not  unbecomingly  be  made 
by  the  heads  of  families  ;  and  we  sabmit  il 
to  such  persons  whether  the  care  of  the 
amusements  of  a  great  people — the  cnltoie 
of  the  arts  which  occupy  with  grace  the 
leisure  earned  by  labor — be  not  worthy 
the  gravest  attention  of  sedate  and  earnest 
men? — whether  theatrical  criticism,  and 
artistic  criticism,  and  questions  of  mere 
social  entertainment  and  private  pleasore- 
seeking,  do  not  take  upon  themselves  an 
aspect  serious  enough  to  demand  a  Lenten 
sermon,  when  their  relations  to  private 
happiness  and  to  public  virtue  are  thus 
suddenly  flashed  upon  the  mind  T 
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aE    TRAIL,    THE    TEACE,    AND    THE    WAGON-ROAD; 
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1  till    !-'.«pei  of  p>tt.-ep  rnvinps,  and  way  to  tbe  MiMion;   ask    him  U>  «i- 

il  liliii  n<:niiiNt  thp  stPep  hilUMas  of  plain   himBelf."     Thus   adilrexsctl.  tho 

niniliiiR  trail,  until  llio  If  S!<vigorout  Now  Englandor  turned   b>  thc-ir  ((uide, 

ml*  of  the  traveliTs  worp  beaten  to  and  rpqueated  him  to  tell  theui  uliy  he 

ilk.  had  baited.     "It  is  not  night,"  he  E>aid  ; 
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**  is  Kaya  afraid  to  ride  further  into  the 
country  of  the  Flatheads?"  "When 
Kaya  was  a  boy,  he  sold  fear  for 
scalps,''  replied  the  mountaineer ;  "  and 
he  is  now  a  grown-up  man ;  but  he  has 
crossed  the  mountains — ^has  he  not  kept 
his  faith  ?"  and,  receiving  no  answer  to 
his  inquiry,  he  coolly  alighted,  lifted  the 
light  pack  from  the  back  of  his  tired 
horse,  knelt,  and  tied  a  broad  deer- skin 
thong  above  the  pasterns  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  then  drove  him  forth  to  move, 
step  by  step,  along  the  rich  pasturage 
of  bunch-grass  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

He  then  sat  quietly  down  on  his 
saddle,  and,  taking  out  a  bag  of  kini 
kinik,*  filled  his  stone  pipe,  light- 
ed it,  and,  first  offering  it  to  his  compan- 
ions, smoked  as  composedly  as  if  still 
in  the  commodious  lodge  where  they 
sought  him,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  hot  blood  of  Wilson  fired 
at  the  supposed  insult.  **Are  we  to  be 
bought  and  sold  by  this  crazy  voyageur 
in  this  manner,"  he  said ;  **  he  has  gal- 
loped his  half- wild  horse  throughout  the 
day,  broken  down  both  our  ponies,  and 
now,  when  the  evening  air  begins  to 
recruit  them,  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  reaching  the  Mission,  he  turns 
his  dare-devil  nag  loose,  and  sits  down 
to  enjoy  a  comfortable  pipe.  Halloo ! 
sirrah  !''  ho  continued,  "  what  does  all 
this  moan  ?  Get  up  and  saddle  your 
horse,  or  Pll  sound  your  senses  with  » 
revolver  bullet." 

The  half-breed  had  taken  from  his  buck- 
skin pouch  a  number  of  bullets,  and  was 
attentively  counting  them — telling  them 
off  in  sections  of  ten,  and  breaking  a 
blade  of  grass  for  each  little  heap  of 
lead  which  he  thus  enumerated.  ''Speak 
to  the  yellow  hound,"  said  Wilson ;  ♦*  I 
verily  believe  him  crazy ;  he  is  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  and  counting  his  bul- 
lets." **  Hush,"  replied  Gardiner ;  "  the 
man  is  in  trouble.  Something  has  oc- 
curred of  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
the  pride  of  Kaya  does  not  permit  him 
to  explain  it.  We  engaged  him,  you 
know,  only  to  cross  the  mountains,  and 
here  we  are.  We  must  sit  down  and 
smoke  with  him,  and  wait  until  the 
spirit  moves.  These  men  of  the  moun- 
tain are  red  Quakers — they  have  the 
moroseness  of  the  Indian,  with  all  the 
evil  pride  of  tlie  white  race  to  give  it 


character.  Kaya  appears  more  grieyed 
than  angry,  and  is  evidently  deeply 
moved.  Come,  seat  yourself  and  make 
the  best  of  it."  The  friends  threw 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  Wilson 
subduing  his  vexation,  as,  for  the  first 
time,  he  marked  the  troubled  look  in  the 
stem,  dark  eye  of  the  celebrated  gnide, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  and 
became  more  anxious  to  learn  the  cause 
of  his  strange  behavior.  • 

The  pipe  passed  slowly  round  the 
little  circle,  and  a  short  interval  of 
silence  elapsed  ;  then  Kaya  stood  up 
and  faced  the  friends,  with  his  hand 
extended.  He  was  a  splendid  type  of 
humanity,  full  six  feet  in  height,  deep- 
chested,  broad-shouldered,  but  rather 
sinewy  than  muscular.  Hib  form  was 
indurated  by  exposure,  and  erect  as  if 
he  had  never  encountered  the  fifty  years 
of  hardship  which  had  streaked  his  dark 
hair  with  gray.  He  stood  forward  like 
the  genius  of  the  old  mountain-path,  < 
and  was  gorgeously  clad  in  the  costume 
of  his  race.  It  was  a  gala  visit,  and,  to 
go  into  the  country  of  the  Flatheads, 
Kaya  had  donned  his  mountain  finery. 
His  hunting-shirt  of  softly-dressed  ante- 
lope skin,  and  white  as  snow,  was  orna- 
mented with  stained  elk-hair,  and  fringed 
with  the  small  colored  beads  of  the  forts. 
The  broad  leggins  which  he  wore  were 
fringed  with  scalps  throuffhout  their 
length,  and  the  bells  upon  his  shoulders 
shook  musically  at  his  slightest  moTe- 
ment. 

*'  Kaya  is  a  man,"  he  said ;  *'  his 
word  is  like  a  brook,  which  does  not 
turn  back  and  run  again  up  the  moon- 
tain.  White  men  are  like  streams  that 
the  beavers  dam  up  ;  but  it  would  take 
many  sticks  and  more  mud  and  brodi 
than  grow  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Marias 
to  stop  the  Kaya.  My  brother  is  Terr 
young,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Wil- 
son ;  ''he  has  set  many  things  down  in 
the  little  book  that  he  carries.  Let  him 
say  to  it  one  thing  more,  that  it  may 
speak  very  loud  to  his  nation  when  M 
gets  home  to  the  distant  lodges.  Let 
him  say  to  it  that  a  grizzly  does  not  dig 
roots  when  the  berries  of  the  swampa  are 
ripe,  and  a  half-breed  does  not  stop  on 
an  open  trail  without  a  reason.  Tnere 
is  a  Piegan  band  on  the  plains  of  the 
Missouri.  I  have  counted  more  moooa- 
sin  tracks  than  my  fingers  can  number 


*  The  leaf  of  the  mountain  cranherry,  used  by  the  northern  half-brocds  aa  a  sahstltQte  for 
tobacco.    The  same  term  is  apphcd  to  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow. 
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twice  hell]  up.  I  must  ride  faat  to  Sftve 
my  Kquaw  and  my  papooiie,  but  1  have 
(Tiissi'd  the  mountain — Kaja  has  kapt 
hin  fiiith.  Here  U  the  first  water  of  the 
woslem  slope ;  follow  the  trail ;  the  path 
i.->  i>ji(<ti  and  there  ia  no  danger,  for  we 
havD  come  fast,  end  are  deep  in  the 
country  of  the  Flatheads.  When  fail 
hnrec  IB  restpd,  and  the  night  has  oome, 
KiVB  must  ride  again."  Raieing  his 
biinil,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  he 
ctrucli  his  chrst  a  smart  blow,  and 
iitti'ri>il  the  derp.  guttaral  soand  which, 
ill  Itiilinn  cnatum,  eignifica  the  eameat- 
Tit-<s  of  the  narrator  in  the  meaning  of 
tlie  wiirds  he  has  spoken.  He  then 
Noiitc-il  himself  in  an  attitude  of  att«n- 
tiiiii,  til  listen  to  what  his  auditors 
miulit  have  to  communicate. 

I.iardiner  wailed  n  few  moments,  and 
(hen,  rising  and  facing  the  half-breed, 
sniil  t«  him  :  "  Kaya,  was  it  not  wrong 
to  ki'pp  from  us  your  knowledge  th^ 
the  i^iinfl  we  saw  this  morning  were 
lhi.:'n  of  the  Blackfeet  T  We  might 
hiivi'  wished  to  return  to  the  fort,  and 
it  i<  now  loo  late.  But  il  is  madness 
tor  you  to  think  of  going  back ;  your 
Cray  horse  and  white  dress  will  be  at 
■•nc«  noticed  on  the  open  prairie.  I 
have  too  much  interest  in  your  welfare 
to  permit  it.  You  must  explain  yonr- 
self  more  fully  before  I  consent  to  Booh 
a  ri«k  as  you  seek  to  encounter ;  besidei 


that,  your  tired  horse  will  nerer  b«ar 
you  hack  again  to  your  lodge." 

Kaya  again  stood  up :  "  Men  of  the 
settlements,"  fae  said,  "  are  like  tall 
weeds — when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
nbrth,  they  bend  down  to  the  earth ; 
and  when  the  south  wind  blows,  then 
tbey  lean  again  toward  the  regions  of 
cold.  They  an)  like  children — bo  very 
small  that  toe  little  etalkB  of  the  prairia 
grass  oaD  throw  them  down.  My  bro- 
ther is  a  chief  of  his  nation,  but  he  haa 
forgotten  that  Kaya  is  a  free  man.  He 
has  no  chief.  He  has  never  packed  for 
the  company  at  the  fort.  He  has  Dever 
pounded  pemAiican,  nor  broken  oom  be- 
tween two  atones  like  a  squaw.  Kaya 
is  a  warrior,  and  his  mother  was  a 
woman  of  the  Chippewas  of  the  north, 
the  daughter  of  a  chief;  yet  the  heart 
of  a  strong  man  is  to-day  <juite  weak. 
A  very  little  child,  who  is  seitber  white 
nor  red,  has  held  a  bow  over  him,  which 
is  as  bright  to  Kaya  aa  the  red  sign  in 
the  clouds  after  a  summer  rain — bat 
Kaya  has  no  power  to  hend  it.  Kaya 
is  now  very  feeble ;  his  heart  is  aoft  as 
an  old  Bquaw's  when  she  hears  th« 
scalp-whoop  for  the  last  of  her  children  ; 
but  Kapia  nos  been  strong  enough  to 
keep  hiB  word^he  has  crossed  the 
mountain,  and  to-night  he  will  go  back 
and  fight  for  a  daughter  of  the  Crows, 
who  left  her  people  to  come  into  his 
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lodge,  and  for  the  little  child  that  slie 
hidei^  in  her  blanket  where  she  is  wut- 
bg  for  him." 

The  friends  renewed  their  importuni- 
tiea,  but  without  effect.  The  taciturn 
half-breed  would  not  cootinue  t«  answer 
their  quegtiojis.  He  arose  and  went  to 
the  brook,  bathed  hia  thicli  locks,  and, 
after  a  lung  ablution,  returned  to  them 
with  stripes  of  red  across  hia  fine  fea- 
tures ;  others  extended  from  the  roots 
of  hia  hair  to  his  chin. 

"  He  signs  himself  with  the  cross,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Wilson.  "  Now,  what 
do  you  suppose  Kaya  means  by  such 
confounded  flummery?  He  ia,  in  re- 
ality, a  most  sensible  fellow,  and  speaks 
the  English  language  more  correctly 
than  many  a  Yankee."  "  Only,"  re- 
plied his  companioD,  "  that  Kaja 
probably  believes  that  we  are  the  last 
of  his  race,  or,  rather,  the  last  of  his 
friends  whom  he  will  ever  see.    He  hog 


dedicated  himself  to  a  forlorn  hope — a 
desperate,  wild  endeavor,  and  he  knows 
very  well  that  every  detail  of  our  late 
conference  and  a  description  of  his  own 
movementa  will  he  required  from  us  by 
his  fierce  companions.  He  has  put  oa 
his  war-paint,  and  is  prepared  for  death. 
But,  like  the  animsJ  whose  Dame  he 
bears,  in  my  opinion  Kaya*  will  die 
hard.  He  has  been  known  to  kill  tea 
buffalo  or  bison  in  a  single  run,  or  be- 
fore bis  horse  tired.  I  have  never  de- 
scribed to  you  the  manner  in  which 
these  half-hreeds  of  the  north  hunt  the 
bison.  Although  better  weapons  have 
been  offered  t«  them,  they  still  use  the 
old  northwest  or  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's light  flint-look  gnn.  Moonted 
on  their  aao  horsea,  they  ride  up  to  the 
leeward  of  a  herd  of  bison.  At  a  giv- 
en signal,  start  at  full  speed.  Each 
rider  holds  in  hia  mouth  ten  apare  bnl- 
lets.      They  approach  the  bison  on  the 


right  or  off  side.  The  gun  is  not  placed 
at  the  shoulder,  but  held  breast  high, 
and  discharged  with  great  accuracy. 
The  bison  is  shot  either  in  the  heart,  or 
across  the  spine  at  the  kidneys.  Each 
bull  la  brought  to  the  grouud  with  a 
single  bullet.  The  hunter,  riding  at 
full  speed,  now  places  the  butt  of  the 
gun  upon  his  foot,  pours  another  charge 
of  powder  into  his  hand,  which  is 
clasped  to  prevent  the  wind  or  rapid 
movement  from  causing  the  toss  of  the 
'villainous  saltpetre,'  places  it  in  the 
gun,  and,  taking  a  bullet  from  the  half 
score  he  has  held  in  his  mouth,  drops 
it  into  the  barrel  of  the  arm,  without 


using  the  rammer.  The  wet  bullet 
sticks  fast  on  reaching  the  powder;  the 
gun,  by  a  jar  against  the  stirrup,  is 
primed  ;  and  the  rider,  who  is  all  thin 
time  gallciping  at  racing  speed  in  the 
midst  of  the  dual  and  confusion  of  the 
maddened  herd,  is  ready  to  select  the 
next  fat  bison  as  a  victim. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  that  were  Kaya's 
horse  fresh,  he  would  make  a  terrible 
running  fight  to  his  lodge.  He  has 
been  engaged  trapping  the  bearer,  on 
the  upper  meadows  of  the  Mi:<s'>uri, 
where  we  fnnnd  him.  His  cniioo  \f 
there,  and  will  permit  hia  aquair  to  es 
cape  with  her  child  to  the  fort  ;  there 


'  Knyn— grizzly  boar. 
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fore  I  do  not  precWly  underetand  his 
extreme  BDiiety.  whicli  he  does  not 
seem  inctiiied  to  eiplain  to  ua." 

As  the  conversation  ended.  Kaya 
came  gracefully  forward.  "You  are 
both  tired  nith  a  long  ride,"  he  taid; 
"sit  upon  the  earth;  it  is  thus  men 
grow  strong."     He  then  quickly  strip- 

fied  the  trappings  ^m  the  animafa, 
lobbied  them,  turned  them  loose,  and 
performed  the  ordinary  gerrioe  of  the 
camp  with  an  alacrity  and  skill  which 
astonUhed  the  travelers. 

He  cut  long  willow  rods  by  the 
brook,  and  sharpened  a  stake,  which 
he  then  drove  into  the  earth  near 
the  fire  he  had  kindled  of  pitch-wood. 
Then,  pulling  it  up,  he  placed  op- 
right  in  the  orifice  thus  made  one  of 
his  willow  rods.  In  this  manner  bo 
made  an  oval  of  upright  wands.  He 
then  braided  or  wove  together  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  willows.  To 
these  he  lashed  cross-braoes  with  coup- 
lings of  withes  and  bark.  Within  be 
placed  the  blankets  of  the  travelers. 

While  Gardiner  prepared  the  coffee, 
and  took  charge  of  that  portion  of  their 
meal  whichpartook  of  a  more  civilized 
character,  Kaya  sought  some  graasbop- 

fiers.  These  unfortunate  insects  he 
Ashed  with  a  horse-hair  to  the  fish- 
hook of  a  line  of  the  same  material. 


He  ran  down  to  the  stream,  and  soon 
returned  with  several  of  the  splendid 
trout  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  he  transfixed,  from 
tail  to  gills,  with  a  sharp,  thin  rod.  The 
rod  he  placed  upright  before  the  fire, 
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and,  with  this  savory  addition  to  their 
evening  meal,  it  was  soon  ready  and 
finished. 

An  hour  later,  the  travelers  lay  on 
their  couch  of  blankets,  beneath  the 
bower  of  bent  boughs  which  the  care 
of  Kaya  had  provided,  and  the  wild 
half-breed,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
the  starlit  sky  for  a  covering,  slum- 
bered as  calmly  as  if  untried  by  sorrow. 

"Thero,"  said  Wilson,  "he  has  al- 
ready thought  better  of  his  resolution  ; 
mark  bow  soundly  he  sleeps.  He  has 
no  intention  of  taking  the  midnight  ride, 
after  all.  He  ia  like  the  rest  of  bis 
French  race — all  talk  and  splutter. 
These  fellows  always  remind  me  of  « 
roasting  apple." 

"  You,  not  unlike  many  other  Ameri- 
cans," replied  Gardiner,  "  cherish  the 
idea  of  Saxon  parentage,  and  believe  no 
race  equal  to  your  own.  You  forget 
that  the  great  explorer,  Fremont,  is  of 
French  origin,  and  that  from  the  French 
peasantry  were  formed  the  immortal 
armies  of  Napoleon.  The  father  of 
Kaya,  however,  was  a  Scotchman.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  great  ■  Hole- 
in- the-day' — or  the  Shadow — chief  of  the 
Chippewas.  But  I  am  too  tired  to  talk, 
and  as  Kaya  does  not  seem  to  see  the 
necessity  of  keeping  guard  to-night, 
and  as  the  horses  are  hobbled,  suppose 
we  try  to  sleep." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the  young 
men  awoke.     Kaya  was  gone. 

"  Now,"  said  Gardiner,  triumphantly, 
"what  do  yon  think  of  the  midnight 
ride  ?  Kaya  is  half  nny  to  the  mouth 
of  Beaver  river,  and  nil  we  have  to  do 
is  to  *oatch  up,'  as  the  mountaineers 
term  it,  and  go  on."  "Goon."  returned 
his  companion ;  "  we  should  do  well  to 
go  on,  neither  of  us  speaking  a  word  of 
the  Flathead  tongue,  and  interliipen 
from  the  land  of  an  enemy.  Culbertson 
warned  as.  that  if  we  met  the  companies 
of  the  Nez  Percys,  we  should  be  in  greol 
danger,  and,  on  no  account,  to  attempt 
the  mcuTsion  without  Kaya ;  and  Ciu- 
bertson^s  word,  as  you  have  always  af- 
firmed, is  mountain-law.  Now,  nhat  I 
propose  is,  to  pack  and  return  towards 
the  fort.  We  can  take  the  upper  trail, 
and  thus  avoid  any  danger  from  the 
Blackfeet. 

"  Better  follow  Kaya,"  rejoined  Gar- 
diner. "  The  Blackfoot  party  is  going 
toward  the  south ;  probably  they  are 
seeking  the  Crow  tribes,  to  steal  horses; 
Kaya  will  ride  straight  to  his  wife  and 
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lodge,  and  for  the  little  child  that  she 
hides  in  her  blanlcet  nhere  Bhe  is  nait- 

The  friends  reneired  their  importuni- 
tiea,  but  without  effect.  The  taoitum 
half-breed  irould  not  codUdub  to  ansner 
their  quegticfis.  He  arose  and  went  to 
the  brook,  bathed  his  thick  locks,  and, 
after  a  long  ablution,  returned  to  them 
with  stripes  of  red  across  his  fine  fea- 
tures ;  others  extended  from  the  roots 
of  his  hair  to  his  chia. 

"  He  signs  himself  with  the  cross,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Wilson.  "Now,  what 
do  yoQ  suppose  Kaya  means  by  such 
confounded  flummery  ?  He  is,  in  re- 
ality, a  most  sensible  fellow,  and  speaks 
the  English  language  more  correctly 
than  many  a  Yankee."  "  Only,"  re- 
plied his  companion,  *'  that  Kaya 
probably  believes  that  we  are  the  last 
of  bis  race,  or,  rather,  the  last  of  his 
friends  whom  he  will  ever  see.    He  has 


dedicated  himself  to  a  forlorn  hope — a 
desperate,  wild  endeavor,  and  he  knows 
very  well  that  every  detail  of  our  late 
conference  and  a  doacription  of  his  own 
movements  will  be  required  from  us  by 
his  fierce  companions.  He  has  put  on 
his  war-point,  and  is  prepared  for  death. 
But,  like  the  animal  whose  name  he 
bears,  in  my  opinion  Kaya*  will  die 
hard.  He  has  been  known  to  kill  ten 
buffalo  or  bison  in  a  single  run,  or  be- 
fore his  horse  tired.  I  have  never  de- 
scribed to  you  the  I 
these  half-breeds  of  the  n 
bison.  Although  better  « 
been  offered  to  them,  they  still  ue 
old  northwest  or  Hudson  Bay  Cotn- 
pany's  light  flint-lock  gun.  Mounted 
on  their  &ie  horses,  they  ride  up  to  the 
leeward  of  a  herd  of  biaon.  At  a  giv- 
en signal,  start  at  full  speed.  Each 
rider  holds  in  his  mouth  ten  spare  bul- 
lets.     They  approach  the  bison  on  the 


lorth  hunt  the 


right  or  off  side.  The  gun  is  not  placed 
at  the  shoulder,  but  held  breast  high, 
and  discharged  with  great  accuracy. 
The  bison  is  shot  either  in  the  heart,  or 
across  the  spine  at  the  kidneys.  Each 
bull  is  brought  to  the  ground  with  a 
single  bullet.  The  hunter,  riding  ot 
full  speed,  now  places  the  butt  of  the 
gun  upon  his  foot,  pours  another  charge 
of  powder  into  bis  hand,  which  is 
clasped  to  prevent  the  wind  or  rapid 
movement  from  causing  the  loss  of  the 
'villainous  saltpetre,'  places  it  in  the 
gun,  and,  taking  a  bullet  from  the  half 
score  he  has  hold  in  his  mouth,  drops 
it  into  the  barrel  of  the  arm,  without 


using  the  rammer.  The  wet  bullet 
sticks  fast  on  reaching  the  powder;  the 
gun,  by  a  iar  against  the  stirrup,  is 
primed  ;  and  the  rider,  who  is  all  this 
time  galloping  at  racing  speed  in  the 
midst  of  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the 
maddened  herd,  is  ready  tu  select  the 
next  fat  bison  as  a  victim. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  that  were  Kaya's 
horse  fresh,  he  would  make  a  terrible 
running  fight  to  his  lodge.  He  has 
been  engaged  trapping  the  beaver,  on 
the  upper  meadows  of  the  Missouri, 
where  we  found  him.  His  canoe  \f 
there,  and  will  permit  his  squair  to  es 
cape  with  her  child  to  the  fort ;  there 
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ton  1  do  not  preciBel7  understand  his 
eitreme  aniiet}',  whioh  h«  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  fiplain  to  ua." 

As  the  coHTersation  ended,  KafB 
came  gracefully  forward,  "  You  are 
both  tired  with  a  long  ride,"  ho  said ; 
"eit  upon  the  earth;  it  is  (has  men 
grow  strong."  He  then  quickly  strip- 
pod  the  trappings  from  the  animalB. 
hobbled  them,  turned  them  loose,  and 
performed  the  ordinary  serTJoe  of  the 
camp  with  an  alacrity  and  eUU  which 
astonished  the  travelers. 

He  cut  long  willow  rods  by  the 
brook,  and  sharpened  a  stake,  which 
he  then  drove  into  the  earth  near 
the  fire  he  had  kindled  of  pitch-wood. 
Then,  pulling  it  up,  he  placed  up- 
right in  the  orifice  thus  made  one  of 
hia  willow  rods.  In  this  manner  he 
made  an  oval  of  upright  wands.  He 
then  braided  or  wove  together  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  willows.  To 
these  be  lashed  cross-braces  with  coup- 
lings of  witbfs  and  bark.  Within  he 
placPd  the  blankets  of  the  travelers. 

While  Gardiner  prepared  the  coffee, 
and  took  charge  of  that  portion  of  their 
meal  which  partook  of  a  more  civilized 
character,  Kaya  sought  some  grassbop- 

Eirs,      These   unfortunate   insects    he 
shed  with  a  horse-hair  to  the    fish- 
hook  of  a   line  of  the  same  material. 


He  r. 
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1  to  the  stream,  and  soon 
returned  with  several  of  the  splendid 
trout  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains.  These  he  tranHfiied,  fii>m 
tail  to  gills,  with  a  sharp,  thin  rod.  The 
rod  be  placed  upright  before  the  fire, 


and,  with  this  savory  addition  to  their 
evening  meal,  it  was  soon  ready  and 
finished. 

An  hoar  later,  the  travelers  lay  on 
their  couch  of  blankets,  beneath  the 
bower  of  bent  boughs  whioh  the  care 
of  Kaya  had  provided,  and  the  wild 
half-breed,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and 
the  starlit  sky  for  a  covering,  slum- 
bered as  calmly  as  if  untried  by  sorrow. 

"There,"  said  Wilson,  "he  has  al- 
ready thought  better  of  his  resolution  ; 
mark  how  soundly  be  sleeps.  He  baa 
no  intention  of  taking  the  midnight  ride, 
after  all.  He  is  like  the  rest  of  his 
French  race — all  talk  and  splutter. 
These  fellows  always  remind  me  of  a 
roasting  apple," 

"  You.  not  unlike  many  other  Ameri- 
cans," rpplied  Gardiner,  "cherish  the 
idea  of  Saxon  parentage,  and  believe  do 
race  equal  to  your  own.  You  forget 
that  the  great  explorer,  Fremont,  is  of 
French  origin,  and  that  ^m  the  French 
peasantry  were  formed  the  immortal 
armies  of  Napoleon.  The  father  of 
Kaya,  however,  was  a  Scotchman.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  tbe  great  'Hole- 
in-the^ay'— or  theShadow— chief  of  the 
Chippewas.  But  I  am  too  tired  to  talk, 
and  as  Kaya  does  not  seem  to  see  tbe 
necessity  of  keeping  guard  to-night, 
and  as  the  horses  are  hobbled,  suppose 
we  try  to  sleep." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  tbe  yoriug 
men  awoke.     Kaya  was  gone. 

"  Now,"  sud  Gardiner,  triumphantly, 
"  what  do  yoa  think  of  tbe  midnight 
ride  1  Kaya  is  half  way  to  the  mouth 
of  Beaver  river,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  'catch  np,'  as  the  mountaineers 
term  it,  and  go  on."  "  Gi'On."  returned 
his  companion ;  "we  should  do  well  to 
go  on,  neither  of  us  speaking  a  word  of 
the  Flathead  tongue,  and  interlupen 
from  the  land  of  an  enemy.  Culbertson 
warned  ua,  that  if  we  met  the  companies 
of  tbe  Nez  Perc6a,  wo  should  bo  in  greal 
danger,  and,  on  no  account,  to  attempt 
tbe  incursion  without  If aya ;  and  Ciu- 
bertson's  word,  as  you  have  always  af- 
firmed, is  mountain-law.  Now,  what  I 
propose  is,  to  pack  and  return  towards 
the  fort.  We  can  take  the  upper  trail, 
and  thus  avoid  any  danger  from  the 
Blaokfeet. 

"  Better  follow  Kaya,"  rejoined  Gar- 
diner. "  The  Blackfoot  party  is  going 
toward  the  south ;  probably  they  are 
seeking  the  Crow  tribes,  to  steal  horses; 
Kaya  will  ride  Btrai^t  to  hia  wife  and 
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child,  and  then  push  for  the  fort,  or, 
perhaps,  up  Teton  river.  I  nil!  stakn 
the  half-breed  a^nst  the  Blackfeet  if 
he  ever  reaches  hie  mountain  brood  and 

CBDOe." 

"  It  ia  at  least  a  half-day's  journey 
before  we  can  leave  the  mountaio- 
pasa,"  said  hia  companion.  ■>  We  can, 
at  way  rate,  pack  and  slart." 

Their  arrangeniBnts  were  eoon  made, 
and  they  turned  back  upon  the  trail. 


"  Hen  armed  with  Sharp's  riflea  and 
a  pair  of  dragoon's  six-Bbootera  each, 
should  not  hesitate  to  follow  wfaera  » 
half-breed  has  gone  with  a  single  flint* 
lock  gun,"  aaid  the  fiery  southenier. 

They  rode  rapidly  on.  Toward  the 
oloae  of  the  day,  a  sound,  never  heaid 
unnoticed  in  the  wild  domain  of  the  In- 
dian, etartled  them  to  a  audden  halt  and 
wakeful  attention. 

"  That  was  not  the  report  of  a  riSe," 

said  the  eiperi* 

Gtardiner; 


They  aaw  the  indented  toe-marks  made 
by  the  unshod  hoofs  of  the  wild  moun- 
taia-Bteed  of  the  half-biecd,  who  had 
apparently  ridden  with  the  same  head- 
long speed,  through  the  dark  hours  of 
Uie  night,  that  had  characterized  their 
proRTess  of  Iho  previous  day. 

They  pushed  on,  and  at  noon  had 
reached  tlie  easlem  eitromity  of  the 
pass. 

They  could  see  the  broad  rolling 
country  of  the  upper  Missouri,  brc)ken 
by  the  great  waters  of  the  Beaver,  Sun, 
and  Tetou  rivers,  spread  out  before 
them. 

Here  they  made  a  short  halt,  to  re- 
cruit their  tired  horses,  took  refresh- 
ment, and  in  their  conference  decided 
to  ride  towards  the  camp  of  Kaya. 


the  bold 
■    of    Om 

t  TRAIL.  EnountainB,  ore^ 

taken     by    tbo 
Black  feet  and  fighting  for  his  life." 

"We  will  go  to  him,"  swd  Wilson. 
"  By  heaven,  no  Carolinian  ever  for- 
sook a  friend  in  need.  I  spoke  hanblj 
to  bim  last  night,  and  I  will  now  aid 
him,  if  they  burn  me  at  the  stake.  Let 
US  ou,'*  he  continued,  spurring  hia  jaded 

"  Stop,"  said  the  stem  New  Eng- 
lander.  "  This  is  no  boy's  play.  Let 
us  be  men.  We  will  fight  for  Kayn; 
but  God  gives  to  man  discretion  that 
ho  may  use  it  The  grass  is  high.  We 
oan  approach  these  beasts,  who  have 
not  the  scent  of  the  wild  aninml^  of  tbs 
plains,  and  aid  the  mountaineer  better 
by  aiding  him  with  judgment." 

Qardiiier  had  turned  iu  hia  saddle  to 
address  bis  companion,  and  be  sat  apOB 
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■lis  horse  like  somo  old  CoTeoaDler.  Hii 
)i>*nil  wax  bent  forward  an  if  li^ttening. 
His  Hrt  jnir,  tho  deep,  earoest  meoniiig 
iif  \\\i  ordinBrily  cold  bszel  eye,  hia 
luiriil  clt^iichRd  quivering  on  ths  hilt  of 
Ills  rrvDlvPr.  domonstrati'd  hid  faith  in 
liL^rh  purpose  to  which  he  had  de- 


I  am  obnerved,  make  for  the  fort.     My 


.'.1  liiir 


cir. 


ih. 


ickiiowledged   the   propriety 

They  dismounted  oild  drove 

pack-animals  together  at  the  bottom 


,.f  the 

They  tht>n  mde  no. 

Aj;aiii  and  agniii,  Ibey  heard  the  dull 
r<';)i>rlH  uf  tho  fire- ann»,  which  had  Griit 
HW[.k<'iied  their  atb?ntioQ. 

Tlicy  spurred  their  tired  horMs;  they 
v<-rv  ficitt'd  by  an  almost  ungoveniable 
ouriiisity;  tliey  drew  ueiir  to  the  com- 
bat ants. 

As  they  apprnachnd  a  broad  swale 
iif  (lie  prairie,  Gardiner  balled — he  dia- 
niouiil.'d.  "Hold  the  horses."  he  said. 
"  I  nm  a  better  frontifrHman  than  you. 
lC"i[U'iiilier  that  you  could 


f.M 


You  are  now  ei- 
~1  am  calm.    It  is,  therefore,  bettor 


you 


1  here- 


X.go 


and  thuH  take 
"-■■iKht  from  tho  back  of  your  tired 
IxTs.'.  Now  cling  bard  to  both  the 
bririles ;  the  ponies  may  gel  eicited 
mid  try  to  break  away  from  you.     If 


pa[.er» 


r  value 


n  the  holster,  and  yuu  know 


■plied  Wilson,  who  knew 
the  peculiar  character  of  hi^  companion. 
<•  Go  on.  I  will  do  as  yon  tell  me.  In  a 
bom,"  be  added,  as  he  caQtioasly  fol- 
lowed the  earnest  northerner  and  led 
the  two  horses  througli  the  long  grass. 
"  In  a  horn,  old  Yank.  I  would  not  seo 
a  hair  of  yonr  head  hurt  for  all  the  abo- 
litionists that  ever  stood  beneath  tli« 
shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  monument." 

It  was  no  time  for  coDveraation. 
Making  a  motion  to  his  companion, 
Gardiner  bent  down,  and,  hiding  him- 
self in  the  tangled  grass,  crawled  slowly 
to  the  summit  uf  Uie  mound  they  had 
approached. 

The  scene  before  him  was  fearful  as 
unexpected.  A  half  score  of  mount«d 
Indians  occupitid  the  plain  below. 
They  were  drcling  near  a  small  copse 
of  cotUin-wood,  where  lay,  hidden  from 
view,  some  object  to  which  their  atten- 
tion was  devoted. 

At  intervals,  the  dark  forms  of  thti 
Indians  movnd  rapidly  around  the  low 
cover,  and,  at  such  mnmpnt)>,  a  chorUM 
of  wild  yells  reached  the  altcntivo  ears 
of  the  friends  on  the  mound. 

"They  have  driven  the  Grizzly  to  his 
loir,"  said  Gardiner.     "  The  horse  of 
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Ka;a  has  tired,  ant!  he  has  taken  to 
the  bush.  I  HweRr  thoy  dare  not  come 
witiiin  ffU'i-Hhut  of  the  cover,"  he  cried 
exultantly. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  giUlant  holf-breed  ! 
It  ia  he  ti)  a  certaiiily." 

"What  Bhall  we  do?"  eaid  Wilaon. 
"  Shall  we  ride  on  ?" 

"  Not  at  all — by  no  means,"  replied 
Gardiner.  "  I  will  load  the  spare  cylin- 
der of  my  heavy  Teian  wi-shooter  for 
arexerve,  and  then  Sincharge  the  pistol. 
It  will  cause  thcHe  fellows  tn  break  up 
their  parly  for  a  reconnoimjance.  lu  the 
mean  time,  the  quick  Honaea  of  Kaya  will 
demonstrate  to  him  the  class  of  urm  hy 
thn  peculiar  sound  of  the  report.  Ha 
will  know  that  we  are  near  him.  He 
will  make  a  brpak  to  us,  or,  the  Indiana 
being  divided,  we  will  make  a  rush 
through  them  to  the  cover.  We  shall 
probably  pass  the  night  in  that  covert, 
and,  perhaps,  to-morrow.  If  we  ever 
reach  it,  they  can  only  beat  us  by 
Rtarving  us  out ;  and,  by  filling  youf 
Nftddle- pockets  with  diied  meat,  that 


l«v. 


will  be  guarded  against."  The  New 
Engl  an  dor  seated  himself  upon  ti]« 
^und  and  became  buay  wiUi  Colt'a 
immortal  fire-arm. 

Soon  rising,  he  ran  down  the  hill, 
dragging  with  him  by  their  bridles  the 
two  riding  horses,  and  then  disobarged 
the  loads  in  quick  snccessioD.  While 
he  knelt  over  the  weapon  to  replace  the 
discharged  cylinder  with  a  loaded  one, 
bis   comrade   saw  the  Indians  dashing 

Gardiner  had  replaced  the  loads  in 
hia  revolver,  and  now  jobed  his  com- 
panion. 

Suddenly  a  wild  shont  shook  the  sliU* 
ness  of  the  autumn  air.  The  next  in- 
stant, they  saw  the  gray  horse  of  the 
Kaya  daxh  out  of  the  wood.  In  the 
distance  he  seemed  to  approach  them 
ridprless. 

The  half-dozen  Indians  in  wuting, 
rode  madly  in  pursuit.  The  gray 
horse  came  gallantly  on.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments they  could  discern  the  form  of 
the  half-breed.     He  was  hanging  from 
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tlip  piuiiUc.  Twicf.  thpy  «nw  him  fhniiM 
liis  {Hi^ili'm,  tirkt'  tlipy  tiftiv  lliv  mniike 
Hiiil  lii'urd  llii'  n>]>iirt  of  tlic  Indian 
iTiiTii.  ■■(i.iml !  Aiiminililc!"  cried 
lini'iliiKT.  "liiimnn  iintun'  nlikp  in  net- 
iti'Mir-iii  mill  oil  ['riiirit'.  Sci  lunf;  ax  the 
f.iipl-  iiiity  list  thi!  KiHMppBii  firi'-nnn, 
>■!  IntiLT  Knyii  i*  »i\f<:  Thoy  cnimot 
"liMot  irilh  iii'mmcy  irith  tho  gun,  yet 
ihi'v  will  ii'il  iiti-  tlii'ir  HrMwx.  Hurra 
fiir  iiri.irrrss,  cvi'ii  in  thi-  wililrniPM. 
Knm  nil!  rr'iich  in  vi't."  A*  he  npnke. 
111.''  cniy  liiirs"  wh.'i-lcJ  in  hin  oninp, 
»iiil    iliislii-il    nt    Ihc    iicnn-sl    Indinii. 


h..^^ 


ml  thi-n  Kayii  ■ 
ti>ii>-i|  tiiwtinli'  thi-m. 

"(i.HMl!"   <-rif.l   WiUi 
.'hniic'-d  horsiM  in  th<<  in 


.'<! :  »h.<t 


:]ep.     He  ban 


right  Th«  form  of  the  meuntuneer 
wan  fur  an  inctnnt  eiiioiH>d.  With  a 
i*ild  yell,  the  BlnckfiHit  dixcharged  an 
arrow.  It  ntruok  tho  Kayo.  IIo 
Btrujniled  to  a  iiitting  iMmtuTP,  threw  a|> 
his  yhort  giin  like  a  lance,  and,  with- 
'>Qt  ixiltini;  it  to  hill  fiioc,  relunif  d  a  liul- 
li't  tor  the  arrow,  which  had  cvid(-nlly 
sfvert-ly  woniiili-d  him, 

The  Iiidiiin  fHllired,  caught  wildly  nt 
the  air,  th  head  settled  forward,  hfl 
hiMt  the  motion  of  h\»  horu-,  jolted 
heavily  in  the  undille,  chitched  at  the 
maiiu  of  his  animal,  and  Okmi  fell  to 
the  gri>und.  IHh  companiiniH  balled, 
and  tTie  brave  mouiitnineer  gnllo|i<Nl  up 
ti  his  former  coinradeit.  lie  won  a  tcr- 
ril)lt>  i<|iectnclc.  His  white  liunting-i>hirt 
wan  Hiaincd  with  giire.  Mia  bl<HHl-rthiit, 
haggard  eyeii  stared  on  the  t-loit«d 
uii'ii  who  hud  come  to  xeek  htm.  An 
arrow  had  tmn»fixi'd  bin  shoulder,  and 


lite  miiii  vcrv-un  Indian."  Raid 
■r.  '■  ill'  iins  certainly  ntruck 
■■■lit  chief:  we,  he  U  only  follow- 
.nc  w«rTior*-tm.hav,.«..,,ved 
iillin  lirnve;  bnt  now  l)e  ready. 

.-1 t  unh'iiM  the  Indian  in  coin- 

ii::lil  towards  you,  and  ail  there 
h-  ilinii  of  them,  (lie  neorer  the 

si'i'ini'd  to  kn.iw.  li.*  if  b7  ia. 
iliin'  the  frii'UiIi<  lay,  and  rode 
I  n^  iliri'i'ilv  a*  the  crow  flies. 
V  II  tiill  niirrior  whi-.-l.-d  his 
liMo't  ncroSK  that  of  the  moun- 
I'lic  half-tamed  animal  wliicfa 
"MP-dc.  swerved    short  b)  the 


stood  up  a:>  from  a  quiver  behind  his 
right  anil.  IliM  nlrongl^  marked  foa- 
tureii,  Mtrcakeil  with  hnght  vennilion, 
were  hlacki'iicd  by  gunpowder,  and  his 
dark  lipa,  druwii  away  from  teetli  white 
as  ivory,  gave  a  gliantty  (^hiirncter  to 
the  awful  uti'aning  of  his  amile.  "  The 
Piegans  are  whort  of  a  chief,"  he  taid. 
"Tbero  are  more  dead  DIaokfeet  on  the 
bottom  landn  tlian  there  ar»  o>>N>na  in 
the  year.  They  hioked  in  the  face  of 
&  half-breed  uf  the  north  and  dropped 
like  leaves  in  the  firat  front" 

Ho  tlien  Btaggered  down  from  tho 
fierce  horite  be  liestrude,  and,  tliniwing 
the  end  of  the  Inriat*  rope  ti>  Uardiiiert 


•f  liair  njii',  hy  whirh  the  Indinn  bone  ia  ridduD  find  rerurtil. 
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knelt  and  reloaded  liis  gun.  and  then 
discharged  it  at  the  group  of  Blaokfeet. 
They  divided,  and  at  last  ^e  Indians 
fairly  broke  for  the  bottom-lands, 
leaving  the  body  of  the  slain  chief 
OD  the  ground.  Kay  a  as  suddenly 
mouuted  his  horse,  and,  with  a  stilled 
jell,  started  in  mad  pursuit.  He  drew 
up  and  dismountad  at  the  side  of 
ti)e  fallen  chief,  with  one  quick  stroke 
of  hie  knife  tore  the  scalp  from  his 
head,  again  mounted  and  dashed  on 
after  the  braves,  from  nhuui  he  had 
apparently    fled  a  few   moments  be- 

"  He  seems  maddened  by  his  wounds," 
said  Gardiner.   "  But  now  is  our  time." 

The  paek-aniroals  were  soon  ooUcct- 
ed   and    driven    headlong   toward    tlie 


ed  the  full  number  of  their  foes,  and, 
with  the  fierce  war-whoop  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  they  dashed  towards  them. 

'■The  thicket,"  cried  Gardiner,  "  the 
thicket;  drive  up,  drive  up,  don't  stop 
to  shoot !  The  cover  19  our  only  safe- 
ty 1  Hurra  for  the  euUatit  Ka^a,  here 
he  comea  again!  He  has  dnveu  the 
first  party  out  of  our  path." 

A.S  bo  spoke,  the  half-breed  oguin 
appeared  in  sight  arouud  the  corner  of 
the  wood. 

Gardiner  throw  his  short  rifle  across 


his  arm.  "  Do  not  imitate  mSi"  ha 
said,  and  turned  in  his  saddle.  Ths 
Blackfoot  warrior  nearest  them  iaatonU 
ly  wheeled  from  the  line,  and  swung 
out  of  sight  behind  his  horse.  The 
crack  of  the  rifle  was  heard,  and  the 
galUnt  dark  steed  of  the  Indian  Btnm- 
bled,  and  then  fell  forward,  allot 
through  the  shoulders.  Instantly  re- 
newing the  charge,  Gardiner  again 
raised  the  efficient  weapon.  Corenng 
horse  and  man  as  they  rode  strairiit 
towards  him,  he  brought  the  seoond  In- 
dian to  the  ground. 

The  thicket  was  but  a  few  pooea  in 
front  when  the  half-breed  again  pasaed 
tbem  like  a  spectre  of  death,  and  th* 
neit  moment  was  wheeling  among  tiia 
discomfited  Indians.  '*  Turn  no  more," 
cried   Giu-diuor ;     "  Kaya  will   engago 

Tbey  reached  the  cover,  drove  Uw 
sluggish  animals  toward  an  indentation 
of  the  swampy  grouud,  and,  as  tha  In- 
dian ponies  stopped,  and  with  their 
natur^  sagacity  pawed  the  moist  earth, 
they  once  more  shook  hands  together 
and  dismounted. 

The  silence  was  broken  hj  a  oall 
from  Wilson.  "  The  gray  mule  soenta 
something  here  to  the  right,"  ha  said. 
"  Wo  are  appronehed  from  the  river." 

At  once  Gardiner  assisted  the  half- 
breed  to  hi«  feet. 
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The  arrow  had  been  extricated ;  bat 
the  white  hunting- shirt  was  wet  with 
the  blood  of  the  uDOomplainiDg  Kaya. 

He  staggered  against  a  tree,  and 
eagorlj  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  eon 
which  Wilson  broaght  to  him.  Then 
the  shrubbery  was  parted,  and  the  beau- 
tiful  face  of  a  young  Indian  woman 
ItHikoil  out  upon  them.  It  was  wan  with 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  With  a  tingle 
glance  around  she  came  forward,  paaBed« 
and  then,  with  a  bound,  knelt  at  the  leet 
of  Kay  a.  She  cau^t  his  bloody  hand 
to  her  face,  pressed  it  to  her  oheek,  and 
murmun^d  low,  sweet  words  of  the 
Indian  tongue. 

Kaya  stood  with  his  face  ayerted  from 
the  companions.  He  did  not  look  at 
the  young  squaw,  who  now  cuddled  down 
like  a  little  child  beside  him,  or  notice 
h<'r  pn'scnoe. 

*'  Thank  God !"  cried  Gardiner,  •»  that 
woman  is  safe  for  the  present  at  least. 
Throup^hout  our  day*s  ride  my  imagina- 
ti(»n  has  presented  her  to  me,  tortured 
by  the  Blackfeet  in  their  most  hellish 
styh*.  Her  child  is  gone,  though.  She 
has  Inst  the  son  of  the  most  noted  scout 
of  all  these  northern  regions,  which  is 
sorrow  enough  to  her,  you  may  well 
belit'vo.  All,  Wilson,  my  boy,  I'd 
hanlly  know  whether  that  ciy  of  yours, 
a  few  ininut(>8  since,  was  a  laugh  or  a 
^'man.  At  any  rate,  it  was  most  too 
l«Mul  for  safety,  and,  if  heard  by  the 
Pio JUNIUS,  will  tell  them  we  have  struck 
joy  or  j^riff  here  in  the  thicket  Prob- 
ahly  they  will  think  that  we  haye  run  on 
the' lair  of  a  grizzly.  It  is  getting  late 
in  the  day.  When  night  comes  the 
Indians  will  be  upon  us  howling;  but 
they  may  be  here  at  any  moment.  In 
an  Indian  skirmish  nothing  frets  me  ao 
much  as  silence.  I  do  not  then  know 
which  way  to  meet,  or  where  to  expect, 
tht>  blow  which,  in  the  present  case,  is, 
I  think,  sure  U>  be  dealt" 

As  they  went  toward  the  edse  of  the 
thicket,  Wilson  stole  a  look  at  the  guide* 
Kay  a  had  sat  down  upon  the  ground ; 
his  head  was  leaning  on  the  slight  form 
of  his  y(»ung  wife.  She  had  ouuiped  it 
with  lK>th  her  hands;  her  lips  were 
pressed  to  his  broad,  high  forehead. 

**  He  is  her  idol,  her  life,  her  faith," 
murmured  Wilson,  and  sighed  as  hA 
passed  <m. 

If  there  were  Indians  near  them,  thej 
were  hidden  from  yiew. 

Along  the  stream,  which  stretched 
away  to  tlie  south,  were  the  brokeDf 


straggling  thickets  of  the  cotton  which 
we  haye  already  described. 

Among  these  the  hostile  party  might 
haye  hmored,  bnt  where  they  were, 
Kaya  could  alone  aid  in  informing  them ; 
so  far,  at  least,  as  ordinary  yision  could 
discern,  they  were  gone. 

They  threaded  uieir  way  through 
the  thick  under-brush,  and  moyed  cau- 
tiously toward  the  waters  of  the  stream. 
Suddenly  Gardiner  clasped  the  arm  of 
his  friend,  and,  pointing  to  the  ground, 
looked  warily  about  him.  The  waters 
of  the  branch  had  been  turned  back  by 
the  labors  of  the  beayer.  Near  one  of 
the  large  clear  pools  thus  created  by 
the  flooding  of  the  bottom-land,  in  the 
soft  black  mud  of  the  swamp,  was  the 
firesh  track  of  a  moccasin.  It  was 
deeply  indented,  and  so  recently  made 
that  the  water  from  the  sponge-like 
texture  of  decayed  leayes  and  moss  of 
the  morass  still  trickled  into  it,  and  had 
not  yet  filled  it  up. 

Gardiner  pressed  his  companion  to  a 
stooping  posture.  He  cocked  his  six- 
shooter,  an  example  which  was  follow- 
ed by  Wilson,  and  then,  for  an  instant 
bending  more  intently  oyer  the  eyidcnce 
of  the  dangerous  proximity  of  their 
foes,  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  and 
uttered  a  few  words  aloud  in  the  In- 
dian tongue. 

A  low  ejaculation  was  heard  on  the 
right,  then  a  light  foot-fall  came  splash- 
ing from  hussock  to  root,  and  tnen  a 
tall  Indian  came  forward,  and  gazed  at 
them  across  the  pool  with  a  smile  on 
his  painted  face. 

**  Look  out,  little  gun,  he  shoot,'*  he 
said,  pointing  at  the  reyoWer  of  Wilson, 
still  at  fiill  cock  and  aimed  towards  him ; 
then  the  expression  of  his  face  changed 
to  the  stony  look  of  the  great  warrior 
when  open  the  war-path,  as  another 
footstep  was  heard  approaching  at  full 
speed,  and  the  young  wife  of  Kaya 
came  up  to  them  and  gazed  with  a 
startled,  anxious  look  in  the  face  of  the 
new-comer 

If  possible,  the  face  of  the  braye  be- 
came still  more  utterly  deyoid  of  ex- 
pression, as  he  met  the  gaae  of  her 
earnest  eyes  thus  fixed  upon  him ;  bat 
he  held  np  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands 
— ^with  one  arm  swept  a  half-circle 
around  his  head,  placed  the  fork  of  the 
fore  and  middle  fincrers  of  his  right 
hand  upon  the  first  finger  of  his  left, 
and  wiui  the  latter  imitated  the  galbp- 
ing  of  a  horse  at  full  speed.    He  then 
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point<>d  in  the  direction  of  the  high  land 
toward  Ihe  north. 

For  an  instant  the  woman  bowed  her 
head  in  humility  over  the  open  paloia 
of  the  hands  ahe  pitended  towards  bim. 
Sho  then  turned  hastily  away,  and  was 
followed  by  the  grave  warrior  and  the 
two  friends  toward  the  Kay  a. 

As  they  went  on,  Gardiner  explained 
the  scene  to  hia  companion.  "  The 
warrior  informed  the  woman,  in  the 
language  of  signs,  that  twenty  mountpd 
braves,  of  the  Crow  tribe,  are  now 
sweeping  the  hi^h  country  north  in 
pursuit  of  the  Blaokfeet.  You  know, 
Kaya's  squaw  is  a  woman  of  the  Crows. 
Her  brother  is  their  most  cdebratPd 
chief.  I  think  soma  runner  must  liave 
carried  to  a  party  of  the  tribe  intelli. 
geace  of  the  approach  of  the  Blackfcet 
to  the  camp  of  Kaya,  The  Crows  have 
not  reached  them,  though,  or  we  should 
have  heard  the  reports  of  the  guits. 
Ah !  there  goes  one  now.  But  look  ! 
look  at  the  Crow !  mark  the  expression 
of  his  face !  be  holds  up  hi-i  head  like 
a.  Canada  hare  at  tJie  first  cry  of  the 
hounds  !" 

The  Indian  had  paused  at  the  soand 
of  the  gun,  and,  disregarding  the  look 
of  nnlicilatiun  with  which  tlie  woman 
endeavored  to  arrest  hix  attention, 
stood  before  them  upon  a  high  hussock 
of  the  swamp,  as  if  tamed  into  an  image 
of  atone. 

"  By  heaven  !"  cried  the  impetuous 
Wilson,  "  he  is  eight  feet  high." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  more  sedate  Gar- 


diner, '■  and  if  we  were  not  within  % 
few  paces  of  Kaya.  I  don't  think  th* 
presence  of  two  white  men  would  pre- 
vent liis  giving  a  war-whoop  that  would 
make  this  old  wood  ring  again." 

During  their  absence  it  was  evident 
the  squaw  bad  unpacked  the  mala, 
for  their  blankets  were  arranged  b 
a  half-circle  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  mountaineer.  A  small  fire  bamcd 
in  front  of  him.  The  woman  stepped 
hastily  forward  and  filled  bis  pipfti 
which  she  phiced  bv  his  side,  and  than 
sat  down  at  siimo  distance  behind  hiiii. 
The  Crow  warrior  advanced  witho«rt 
speaking,  and  placed  himself  opon  thft 
blankets  to  the  right  of  Kaya.  Hak* 
ing  a  grneeful  gesture  to  the  friendl. 
he  invited  them  to  the  place  of  honor 
beside  him.  When  they  were  sMted, 
the  pipe  was  lighted  by  Kaya,  and 
silently  passed  along  the  circle  to  Gar- 
diner,  who,  taking  a  few  whifis,  handed 
it  to  Wilson,  who  sat  at  bis  left,  asd 
nearest  the  Indian.  It  thus  paased 
on  to  the  half-breed,  who  smoked  and 
luii]  it  down. 

The  warrior  now  rose  with  groat 
quickness,  and  spning  into  the  oentn 
of  the  circle.  He  extended  his  risht 
arm  t/iward  the  south,  as  if  beckomo^ 
to  some  distant  object;  then,  pointing 
the  A>Te-fingeT  of  the  same  hand  to  fliB 
earth,  he  stamped  energetically,  H« 
then  said  a  few  words,  with  great  Mun- 
pstness,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  aod- 
denly  leaving  the  circle,  returned  with 
the  wife  of  Kaya,  whom  he  led  forward 
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l>y  th(i  arm,  and  letmng  her  atanding, 
with  liiT  hciul  bent  down  in  front  of  tha 
littli-  uuilienoo.  Btruck  bia  breast  fbnnblr 
wiib  bit  t>)ien  hand,  made  •  deep,  tn- 
iiTn|ibal  -  touod  ejaculation,  ana  lot 
doRii. 

Suddenlj,  and  aa  if  by  eflbrt,  aho 
rained  bar  b^ad.  drew  herself  up,  and, 
viih  Ibe  dignity  of  a  warrior,  looked 
with  culm,  unbleDohing  evei,  fidl  in  the 
t'licoK  uf  the  friends,  and  tben  tamed 
tliirn  KH  Hteadilv  upon  the  Kaja  and 
the  iittpntive  Inman. 

TLe  half-breed  immediaUly  nroae  and 
cainu forward.  Heplaoedhimself  by  the 
M«  <if  the  iquaw,  and  took  hold  of  her 
hunil.  iiH  if  til  reaaaure  her.  Lookirv 
[iniucllj  around  him,  and  then  filing  hu 
Kiizi'  uiHiTi  the  warrior,  he  aaid,  in  £ng> 
llsli:  ■•  Where  thin  running  water  which 
iiioislcna  cmr  feet  i»  no  longer  broken 
hy  tliL-  duins  uf  the  beaver,  a  canoe  Ilea 
bid  ill  lbi>  liuiiboii,  and  thern  the  only 
rbild  of  the  Ka^a  holds  up  hia  little 
buiid.H  III  the  HHttJiig  Hun;  but  he  doOl 
tint  liiu{;b,  and  ask  for  it  for  a  play- 
thin;::  bo  knows  tliat  bis  mother  haa 
follnwi'il  it  away,  and  he  is  afraid  that 
hi'r  cyi's  huve  gazed  upon  it  so  lone 
that  tlii'y  Bri<  daizlfld,  and  will  not  find 
litT  )".v  u^iiiii.  All  to-day  he  haa  not 
iiiM.'d'fiHid,  but  he  is  the  child  of  a 
n.'irriiir.  uiid  lias  not  cried  out;  bat  the 
iii;.'ht  i.-<  niiw  comn,  and  the  mountain 
wi'lvi'H  will  Meal  down  inlotlio  meadows. 
It  is  liiii>'  fi>r  (t  HquHW  of  tliu  Crows  to 
iv:,i.  iiil"T,  wluit  tb..  Bt.-ut  of  a  wolf 
lui-li;  U'Lili  hi-r  never  to  forget." 

t':iii~iii:,' fiT  a  moment,  hu  turned  to 
Hi"  ^itti'iilii'u  bnive,  luid.  waking  signs 
v.iHi  111-,  biuiilii,  stilt  continued  his  re- 
iiMrk^iii  Kn^'li^h: 

■'  i'iii'  eyt-i'  of  lui  eagle  are  so  sharp, 
I  \::i\  ihi'y  n-v  further  tlian  to-day  or  to- 
iri'Ti'iiv.  Tlicgrcot  chief  of  the  Crows 
.  ^iN  liiid  tbu  Kculp  of  a  BlackfiMit  in 
<'\>'rv  month  uf  tlie  year,  hut  be  will 
Ti  .1  \-.,U.-  up  ..ni.tber  Gritily  to  fight 
UT  lil<  chiltlren.  if  thii  non  of  his  aister 
>h>><il<l  .-Uirvti  u}H>ii  the  bottotn-landa." 

liur^llniT  chisped  the  hand  of  bin 
i'<iii4iaiii<n],  and  naid:  "That  is  really, 
iIlm.  thi-  Itbu-k  Eagle '.  The  most  cele- 
l>r:.i.  .1  ehi.-f  i>f  all  tlie  northern  tribes 
niitniiig  iilmut  these  meiidovs  without 
.1  h'lr'^i'.  luid  nuiTRime,  at  last,  to  hunt 
iiji  .1  |iii]i<x»e  !     WilaoD,  tbiii  i.i  a  great 

ailiiiiliiri-.  If  you  wish  to  ^tiidy  In- 
<ii:ui  cbanicler,  keep  your  eyes  open  on 
Mith  eirciiumtaiices  as  Uiese.  Why, 
the  uiighty  warrior  has  turned  scout ; 


and  let  iome  other  bran  lead  his  fiercw 
band  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy  !" 

"  Bnt  look  at  Kaya — he  baa  tinnk 
book,  exhausted,  yet  hia  eyea  follow 
the  retiring  form  of  his  wife  with  a 
look  of  Boboitode  and  offeotioo  which 
he  did  not  venture  to  betray  in  the  pres- 
ence of  het  brother  J" 

At  this  EiMment,  the  diatont  sound  of 
the  galloping  of  horsei  waa  heard.  It 
spproaohed  the  thioket — then  the  aoalp- 
wboojt,  given  by  a  doien  voioea  with 
thrilling  vebeuMnoo,  was  answered  by 
the  Kaya  with  frightful  intonations, 
which  rang  throng  the  reoesaes  of  the 
oopse,  and  were  flung  back  aa  by  an 
MOO  from  the  woods  towards  the  south. 
Then  the  jarring,  jumping  bounds  of  the 
Indian  horse,  reined  suddenly  up  from 
full  speed,  shook  the  earth;  then,  uirongh 
the  rustling  bushes,  the  wild  Indians  of 
the  plaiuB  oame  orowding  around  the 
camp-fire. 


"  You  need  not  stand  up,"  whispered 
Qardiner,  "  but  shake  baims  with  every 
one  of  them.  Don't  omit  or  neglect  a 
single  man,  old  or  young;  by  thin  day's 
nu^  you  have  a  key  to  every  wonior's 
heart  among  them." 

"  Hero  must  he  more  smoking  and 
talking,  though  Kaya  is  faint  with  lose 
of  blood,  and  we  need  a  good  warm  meal 
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most  confoundedly.  I  declare  I  have 
eaten  a  pound  of  this  pemmican,  but  I 
am  still  hungry." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Wilson. 
**  I  would  like  some  coffee  from  our  stores, 
if  only  to  wash  it  down.  But,  as  to  Kaya, 
he  is  hardly  a  dying  man,  if  that  fright^ 
ful  long  yell  of  his  may  be  taken  for  a 
symptom." 

**  Hush  !"  replied  Gardiner,  •*  there 
come  the  Indians ;  now  let  us  be  silent  and 
sober,  and  these  formalities  will  soon  be 
over."  Each  warrior  now  walked  round 
the  inside  of  the  circle,  shaking  hands 
with  Kaya  and  his  fiiends,  and  then 
sitting  down  in  the  group  as  befitted 
his  rank — the  older  or  more  celebrated 
braves  taking  the  front  line.  The 
pipe  was  filled  by  the  half-breed, 
lighted  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
When  it  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
party,  Kaya  stood  up  and  advanced  to 
the  front.  **  My  friends  are  very  wel- 
come," he  said  in  English.  **  When 
a  wounded  buffalo  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  herd,  the  wolves  soon  gnaw  off  his 
hamstrings ;  but  a  Grizzly  is  not  a 
buffalo,  though  the  wolves  of  the  north 
did  not  find  it  out  until  they  followed 
him  into  the  bush."  He  then  repeated 
the  same  words  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
and  thus  alternately  expressing  himself, 
he  continued  :  **  They  have  made  work 
for  the  women  of  the  Crows.  It  is 
better  to  camp  in  bushes  when  so  many 
twigs  are  wanted  for  scalp-hoops.  My 
brothers  have  looked  upon  a  Grizzly  so 
many  times,  that  he  need  not  tell  them 
that  he  cannot  eat  berries  without  mak- 
ing red  stains  on  his  hide  and  his  paws." 
Pointing  with  a  gesture  of  contempt 
at  the  blood  upon  his  clothing,  Kaya 
sat  down. 

A  white-headed  chief  rose  and  came 
forward.  He  looked  steadfastly  at  the 
white  companions  of  the  half-bree,di 
and  said  :  **  When  a  man  is  old,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  he  be  famous.  His  life  is  like  a 
long  winding  trail,  that  leads  up  a  high 
mountain  :  many  lodge-poles  may  have 
been  drawn  over  it,  until  it  is  rubbed 
white,  and  may  be  seen  a  great  way 
off.  But  when  a  young  man  is  famous, 
his  life  must  have  been  like  an  open 
trail  in  gi-een  woods.  It  is  white  and  is 
bright,  because  there  has  been  a  shining 
blaze  cut  on  every  tree." 

He  sat  down,  and  the  eyes  of  the  grave 
circle  were  turned  on  Gardiner,  who 
stepped  forward  without  hesitation,  and 
addressed  them. 


"  What  are  words,"  he  said.  ••  The 
heart  of  a  white  man  is  not  like  the 
crop  of  a  pigeon,  that  a  girl  of  the  Crows 
may  cut  open  and  find  seeds  that  do 
not  grow  on  the  northern  prairies.  The 
Great  Spirit  made  men  alike  in  one 
thing,  if  he  has  given  a  different  color 
to  their  skins.  They  all  like  to  look 
upon  a  brave  man,  and  to  see  a  woman 
whose  light  is  the  face  of  the  warrior 
she  has  chosen.  But  white  men  and 
Indians  do  not  look  apart  to-day ;  for 
here  is  one  who  is  neither  a  white  man 
nor  an  Indian,  but  who  has  shown  how 
much  good  there  must  be  in  both  of 
them,  when  from  both  of  them  the  Great 
Spirit  could  form  a  man  like  the 
.  Kaya."  He  then  turned  away  from  the 
circle,  and  after  being  absent  a  few  mo- 
ments returned  with  a  variety  of  small 
Indian  presents.  These  he  placed  be- 
fore the  old  chief.  While  Kaya  was 
interpreting  his  address  to  the  Indians, 
Gardiner  and  his  companion,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  young  warriors,  made  ar- 
rangements for  preparing  an  evening 
meal.  It  consisted  of  pemmican,  ren- 
dered more  inviting  to  both  Indian  and 
European  by  the  addition  of  flour  and 
a  supply  of  coffee  from  the  stores  of 
the  friends.  This  was  served  out  too, 
to  the  new-comers,  and  the  ceremony 
of  the  meeting  having  thus  been  broken, 
the  Indians  soon  fell  into  groups. 
Their  guards  were  thrown  out  for  the 
night,  dry  wood  was  brought  to  the 
fire,  the  horses  provided  for,  and, 
thoroughly  wearied  by  the  eventful 
day,  Wilson  soon  slept  soundly  and 
peacefully  on  the  blankets,  where  Gar- 
diner still  sat  wakeful  by  the  fire  be- 
side him. 

Later  in  the  night  he  perfected  the 
arrangements  for  their  departure  in  the 
morning,  and  as  he  again  threw  himself 
on  his  blankets  by  the  side  of  his  com- 
rade, said,  "Well,  my  wild  boy,  you  can 
start  as  early  or  as  late  as  you  choose 
to-morrow,  and  as  for  me  I'm  like  the 
'Three  Elks,'  my  heart  is  easy,  so  I 
don't  care  which  way  we  turn." 

"  Who  is  the  •  Three  Elks  ?'  "  replied 
Wilson. 

**A  long  story  that  I  will  tell  you  at 
another  time,"  rejoined  Gardiner.  **  I 
mean  that  having  led  the  Kaya  away 
from  his  family,  and  exposed  him  and 
them  to  such  great  danger,  I  have  aid- 
ed in  uniting  uiem  again.  The  squaw 
is  happier  than  a  queen ;  for  now  she  is 
a  famous  woman.      Kaya,  saving  his 
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wound,  is  better  off  than  before ;  for 
that  diamond  of  liia  soul — his  affection 
for  bis  wife — is  now  polished  \>j  his  ad- 
D)iration  of  her  genius  and  courage. 
To-morrow  night,  barring  tired  horses, 
and  a  day  of  such  wild  adventure  as 
would  turn  the  head  of  j'our  European 
tourist,  we  shall  again  bo  where  we  were 
two  days  since  and  ready  for  a  fresh 
Bttirt  across  the  mountains." 

"  But  tell  me  the  story  of  tha  '  Three 
Elks,'"  said  Wilson,  "I  have  been 
asleep,  and  am  now  fresh  and  just  ready 
for  a  story." 

"  Thank  you,"  rejoined  hig  graver 
oompanion.  "  but  I  must  say,  as  the 
great  Napoleon  did  to  the  old  nobility 
of  France,  ■  neither  is  my  blood  of 
dish-water,'    I,  too.  must  sleep,  and  yon 


shall   hear   the   stoiy    of   the   '  Three 

Elks'  when  we  return  to  the  fort." 

The  two  young  n 
on  sly  introduced   t 


r  MisF^ 


'  readers,  had 
iri  on  tlie  boat 
mpany.  which 


of  the 

is  annually  sent  to  tbeii 
mouth  of  fiie  Yellow  Stone.  Gardiner, 
who  had  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
the  wild  interior  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, had  first  encountered  Wilson  in  a 
city  of  the  south.  A  mutual  attachment 
grew  up  between  them,  and,  with  that 
reckless  spirit  of  adventure  so  peculiar 
to  the  cihzena  of  the  United  Statea. 
they  had  undertaken  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  together,  ^m  thfl 
head-waters  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Oregon. 


THE    MERBy    BELLS    SHALL    RISC. 


I. 


THE  merry  bells  shall  rin 
Eveline — 
The  little  birds  shall  sing, 

Eveline ; 

You  smile,  but  you  shall  w 

Orange  blossoms  in  your  h: 

Eveline  ! 


II, 
Ah  me  I  the  bells  have  rung 

Eveline — 
The  littie  birds  have  sung, 

Eveline ; 
But  cypress  leaf  and  me 
Make  a  sorry  wreath  for  you 

Eveline ! 
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most  confoundedly.  I  declare  I  have 
eaten  a  pound  of  this  pemmican,  but  I 
am  still  hungry." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Wilson. 
'*  I  would  like  some  coffee  from  our  stores, 
if  only  to  wash  it  down.  But,  as  to  Kay  a, 
he  is  hardly  a  dying  man,  if  that  fright- 
ful long  yell  of  his  may  be  taken  for  a 
symptom." 

**  Hush  !"  replied  Gardiner,  ••  there 
come  the  Indians ;  now  let  us  be  silent  and 
sober,  and  these  formalities  will  soon  "be 
over."  Each  warrior  now  walked  round 
the  inside  of  the  circle,  shaking  hands 
with  Kaya  and  his  fiiends,  and  then 
sitting  down  in  the  group  as  befitted 
his  rank — the  older  or  more  celebrated 
braves  taking  the  front  line.  The 
pipe  was  filled  by  the  half-breed, 
lighted  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
When  it  had  made  the  c'lcuit  of  the 
party,  Kaya  stood  up  and  advanced  to 
the  front.  **  My  friends  are  very  wel- 
come," he  said  in  English.  **  When 
a  wounded  buffalo  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  herd,  the  wolves  soon  gnaw  off  his 
hamstrings ;  but  a  Grizzly  is  not  a 
buffalo,  though  the  wolves  of  the  nortli 
did  not  find  it  out  until  they  followed 
him  into  the  bush."  Ho  then  repeated 
the  same  words  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
and  thus  alternately  expressing  himself, 
he  continued  :  **  They  have  made  work 
for  the  women  of  the  Crows.  It  is 
better  to  camp  in  bushes  when  so  many 
twigs  are  wanted  for  scalp-hoops.  My 
brothers  have  looked  upon  a  Grizzly  so 
many  times,  that  he  need  not  tell  them 
that  he  cannot  eat  berries  without  mak- 
ing red  stains  on  his  hide  and  his  paws." 
Pointing  with  a  gesture  of  contempt 
at  the  blood  upon  his  clothing,  Kaya 
sat  down. 

A  white-headed  chief  rose  and  came 
forward.  He  looked  steadfastly  at  the 
white  companions  of  the  half-breed, 
and  said  :  **  When  a  man  is  old,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  he  be  famous.  His  life  is  like  a 
long  winding  trail,  that  leads  up  a  high 
mountain  :  many  lodge-poles  may  have 
been  drawn  over  it,  until  it  is  rubbed 
white,  and  may  be  seen  a  great  way 
off.  But  when  a  young  man  is  famous, 
his  life  must  have  been  like  an  open 
trail  in  gi-een  woods.  It  is  white  and  is 
bright,  because  there  has  been  a  shining 
blaze  cut  on  every  tree." 

He  sat  down,  and  the  eyes  of  the  grave 
circle  were  turned  on  Gardiner,  who 
stepped  forward  without  hesitation,  and 
addressed  them. 


"  What  are  words,"  be  said.  ••  The 
heart  of  a  white  man  is  not  like  the 
crop  of  a  pigeon,  that  a  girl  of  the  Crows 
may  cat  open  and  find  seeds  that  do 
not  grow  on  tlie  northern  prairies.  The 
Great  Spirit  made  men  alike  in  one 
thin^,  if  ho  has  given  a  different  color 
to  their  skins.  They  all  like  to  look 
upon  a  brave  man,  and  to  see  a  woman 
whose  light  is  the  face  of  the  warrior 
she  has  chosen.  But  white  men  and 
Indians  do  not  look  apart  to-day ;  for 
here  is  one  who  is  neither  a  white  man 
nor  an  Indian,  but  who  has  shown  how 
much  good  there  must  be  in  both  of 
them,  when  from  both  of  them  the  Great 
Spirit  could  form  a  man  like  the 
Kaya."  He  then  turned  away  from  the 
circle,  and  after  being  absent  a  few  mo- 
ments returned  with  a  variety  of  small 
Indian  presents.  These  he  placed  be- 
fore the  old  chief.  While  Kaya  was 
interpreting  his  address  to  the  Indians, 
Gardiner  and  his  companion,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  young  warriors,  made  ar- 
rangements for  preparing  an  evening 
meal.  It  consisted  of  pemmican,  ren- 
dered more  inviting  to  both  Indian  and 
European  by  the  addition  of  flour  and 
a  supply  of  coffee  from  the  stores  of 
the  friends.  This  was  served  out  too, 
to  the  new-comers,  and  the  ceremony 
of  the  meeting  having  thus  been  brokeut 
the  Indians  soon  fell  into  groups. 
Their  guards  were  thrown  out  for  the 
night,  dry  wood  was  brought  to  the 
fire,  the  horses  provided  for,  and, 
thoroughly  wearied  by  the  eventin] 
day,  Wilson  soon  slept  soundly  and 
peacefully  on  the  blankets,  where  Gar- 
diner still  sat  wakeful  by  the  fire  be- 
side him. 

Later  in  the  night  he  perfected  the 
arrangements  for  their  departure  in  the 
morning,  and  as  he  again  threw  himself 
on  his  blankets  by  the  side  of  his  com- 
rade, said,  **Well,  my  wild  boy,  you  can 
start  as  early  or  as  late  as  you  choose 
to-morrow,  and  as  for  me  I*m  like  the 
*  Three  Elks,*  my  heart  is  easy,  so  I 
don't  care  which  way  we  turn." 

**  Who  is  the  •  Three  Elks  ?' "  replied 
Wilson. 

*'A  long  story  that  I  will  tell  you  at 
another  time,"  rejoined  Gardiner.  •*  I 
mean  that  having  led  the  Kaya  awaj 
from  his  family,  and  exposed  him  and 
them  to  such  great  danger,  I  have  aid- 
ed in  uniting  uiem  again.  The  sqoaw 
is  happier  than  a  queen ;  for  now  she  ia 
a  famous  woman.      Kaya,  saving  bia 
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FHE  mfiTj  b«na  il 


Tbe  littln  birds  Rhall  dng, 

EreliiM ; 
Yon  (mile,  bat  joa  shall  wear 
Orange  bbtHoms  in  your  bair, 
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Ah  me !  the  b«lla  bsTs  rang 


The  little  Urda  hare  »mg, 

EreliDe; 
Bat  cjpreM  leaf  and  ma 
Make  a  •orr;  wreath  for  joq 

Eveline! 
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of  July,  1854,  that  your  humble  ser- 
vnnt,  Tom  Fnitfiu,  counselor  at  law, 
having  a  wri^k  or  two  of  Ipisure  fo 
throw  Dwaj  on  hpalth  and  relaxation, 
after  a  winter  of  hard  profeBsioiiuI  work, 
detanniued  to  tuke  a  trip  to  Lake 
Georpo,  Most  eventful  to  mo  was  the 
hour  in  which  I  look  my  wat  in  the 
long  train  rushing  through  the  town  of 

,  on   its   way   northward.     A  civil 

spoken  frifnd  has  lately  told  me,  that  at 
that  time  Tom  Fairfax  was  considered 
a  clever  fellow  enough,  in  ensy  circiim- 
stances,  Kood-luokiiig.  of  sound  health, 
unim  peach  aide  character,  and  aa  fair 
profesaonal  prospects   as  cnost  young 


men  of  his  age.  There  is  little  vanilj 
in  recording  the  declaratinn,  for  I  am 
no  ]ong<'r  what  I  was.  Two  yean, 
made  ui>  of  twenty-four  months  teem- 
ing wilh  the  chiuicea  uod  changes  of 
Yankee  life,  have  wholly  altered  mat- 
ters. That  my  faculties  are  unim- 
S aired.  1  have  humbly  to  thank  Provi- 
ence.  That  my  character  is  atiU  aa 
good  as  ever,  I  hold  to  be  especially 
due  to  the  home  leasoDS  and  ciampla 
of  two  persons  of  honest  hearts  and 
clean  hands,  whom,  probably,  yon  never 
beard  of.  But  in  almoHt  every  other 
particular,  save  character  and  capaoitj, 
things  have  changed  with  me.  Fortune 
in  essentially  impaired.  Health  is  bro- 
ken. Good  looks  are  gone.  Profea* 
sional  prospects  are  ruined  forever. 
The  strong  voice,  which  once  filled  spa- 
cious court-rooms  without  an  effort,  can 
now,  nt  timoa,  scarcely  be  heard  aoroee 
a  narrow  study.  The  limbs,  which,  only 
two  summers  agi),  carried  me  so  nimblf 
up  Bound-top  and  Beacon,  are  Bhmnk- 
en.  shriveled,  crippled.  Yes.  I  am  e 
cripple — a  crawling,  cmtehed  oripple 
fur  life,  they  Ifll  me.  Tliere  are  evil 
spells  and  malign  infltiencea  at  woric 
to-day  just  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Sycoroz  and  Archimago.     If  joa 
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care  to  knnir  by  whtU  msglo  all  thb  mb>  trvmendoiH  mnit  have  baea  the  axolto- 
cliii'f  befell  poor  Tom  Pairikx,  turn  tnetit  prodaood,  by  thii  ■peoimea  of 
over  the  leaf,  my  atoTj  ia  at  yaat  mi-  modem  ronanov,  •mmg  the  tadpslaa! 
Tico.  DflUcnitMd    to    kMp    all     bauDNi 

thought*  at  baj, 
an  attempt  al 
ooavereatloB 
wtlb  mj  next 
nei^boT  follow- 
ed; but  he  mm 
a  Bvrij  fellow, 
and  wonld  have 
little  to   (a;  te 

In  thia  state 
of  things  ttieie 
seemed  but  on* 


bea;an  te 


1  hnTe  already  obserred  that  it  was  a 
briglit  narm  morning  of  the  month  of 
oriitintis  and  fire-orackera,  whan  I  took 
a  »i>at  in  the  northern  train  of  oara. 
After  reading  the  morning  papen — a 
duly  which  every  American  ftolda  sa- 
cred OS  the  Tjrk  hla  morning  salaam  to 
Micen— I  began  to  look  alMat  me.  In 
thiit  agreeable  mood  whioh  the  prospeot 
of  a  fortnight's  holidaT  mast  alwaTi 
afr<  irJ  a  hard-working  fellaw  like  mrielf. 
Tlii'carH  were  full,  crowded,  indeed ;  hut 
there  noH  nnither  form  nor  voice  fami- 
liar to  me.  in  the  long  doable  row  of 
passengers.  I  took  a  look  at  the  ooim- 
try  thniugh  the  window  at  my  elbow ; 
a  succession  of  «wamp  Tiewa,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  ditches  and  wood-piles,  raried 
by  an  occasional  eating-honse  or  some 
desperate  attempt  at  a  Oothio  oottage, 
all  tliLH  was  not  partioalarly  interesting. 
The  track  was  new,  and  ai  flat  and  pro- 
saic as  the  most  utilitarian  atockholdei 
need  desire.  The  prospect,  aaoh  aa  it 
wn.->.  moreover,  was  soon  ahut  out  by  the 
doudri  of  dust  which,  aa  the  dew  diied 
under  the  hot  July  lun,  soon  threat- 
eiii'il  to  i>tifle  us.  There  waa  no  reroedj 
but  closing  the  blinda,  and  turning  eyes 
a[id  attention  within.  I  tried  reading. 
The  hook  in  my  pocket,  one  of  the  laat 
anil  most  fiercely  pufEM  of  home-made 
novels,  proved  contemptibly  weak  aad 
ridiculous — ^impossible  to  read  more 
than  half  a  page  of  Bucb  stuff;  having 
maJe.  in  vain,  several  vigorous  plunges 
after  a  grain  of  common  sense,  1  threw 
the  volume  out  of  the  window,  and,  as 
it  chanced  to  alight  in  a  roadside  ditch, 
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scan  my  fi 
passengers  more 
fllosely.  Tb< 
proapect,  in  this  reapeot,  was  neither  bel- 
ter nor  worse  than  what  might  present 
itself  in  any  other  train  of  oara.  It  was 
oommonplaoe  eooogb,  Ae  comiBonplaoa, 
however,  of  Yankeehud,  and  lite  middle 
of  the  uinetaenth  oentuiT.  There  waa  a 
tiur  proportion  of  worthy-looking  folks 
of  different  ages  and  conditions,  mb- 
gled  with  a  daah  of  rowdyism,  washed 
and  unwashed.  Three-foarths  of  the 
men,  with  oare-won  ftoes,  were  read- 
ing newspapers  of  different  shades — 
pohtiaal  and  rehgioni.  Aboot  half  the 
women  were  overaresaed — some  of  them 
glaringly  so.  A  goodly  number  of 
children  were  eating  candy,  and  soma 
^wn-ap  persons  were  lealoaaly  cher- 
ishing national  dyipepna  in  the  same 
way.  Immediately  before  me  sat  a 
group  of  lads  and  laases-^young  Ame- 
rica ID  its  roatic  gnise — evidently  bound 
on  a  frolic  The  girls  were  very  fine,  the 
yonths  Tery  spmce  :  it  was  pieaoant  la 
see  their  merry  faces,  and  fiinny  to  hear 
their  oomments ;  bnt  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  they  were  a  degree  leas 
oonfiding  in  the  discretion  of  their 
neighbors — -jokes,  love-affairs,  bmilj- 
seorets,  were  alike  shouted  oot  with  ear- 
piereing  frankneas.  A  poor  German 
emigrant  mother  and  her  two  ohubbv 
prls  pleaaad  me,  from  the  brmd,  good- 
natored  hones^  of  dMir  expression,  and, 
ere  long,  they  ezoited  my  oompasiioa 
not  a  little,  when  I  discovered  that  all 
theae  had  fallen  into  the  clutohei  of  the 
Yankee  Iformon  in  their  rear.  This 
last  Teoerabta  cbanoter  chanced  te 
share  die  same   beatii   with   a  bins 


oMUd  Shaker— the  two  most  opposite 
extremeH  to  which  fouatioiBm  baa  jret 
gone  amoDg  uh — being  thus  tbroira 
oheek-by-jowl  into  the  satoe  oar. 
Further  down,  too,  I  disooTered  an- 
other iU-favured  groirth  of  the  soil,  a 
Ivtiu  nalwir,  s  trBgi-oomio  creature,  a 

Half  an  hoar  may  have  passed  io  this 
idle  review,  when  suddenly  my  eye  fell 
on  tiTo  passengers  hitherto  unnoticed. 
Between  the  giddy  heads  of  the  young 
group  of  Tustioe,  beyond  the  Monnon 
and  the  Shaker,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
the  Bloomer,  on  the  other  by  some  very 
daizling  millinery,  I  dinoovered  two 
travelers,  who  immediately  fixed  my 
attention.    An  elderly  man  of  Tery  re- 


wry.  [Haj, 

spectsble  appearaaoe,  aomewhat  infiim 
in  bis  bearing,  occupied  the  outer  Beit, 
and  near  the  window  sat  a  lady.  Tha 
faces  of  both  traTelers  were  tumad 
away  from  me ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  genera]  appearance  of  each  that 
produced  a  most  agreeable  imprMntm 
at  the  first  glance,  there  was  something 
of  fitness,  quiet  self-possession,  ease, 
and  diKnitj  m  refreBhrne  oontrait  with 
theii  immediate  neighborH.  A  rear 
view  of  the  human  oreatnre  may  ba 
very  strongly  marked  with  individnal 
(^oraoter— the  baok  ha«  a  sort  of  phy^ 
uopomy  of  its  own  often  very  fraok 
and  truth- tel  ling ;  even  the  minnta 
lines  and  ehadns  of  ohaiaoter  may  &»• 
qnently    be    distiiiotly    traced    then. 


Backs  of  all  kinds  are  seen  passing 
iloSg  the  public  thoroughfares;  some 
are  bold  and  bullying,  others  shy  and 
sen^tive ;  one  is  sturdy  and  resolute, 
another  timid  and  wavering;  this  is  hon- 
est, that  treacherous.  One  looks  sens- 
ible, its  comrade  is  painfully  silly;  here 
you  hare  conoeit  transparent  through 
every  thread  of  web  and  woof,  yonder  is 
hypocrisy  peering,  double-ifaced,  over 
its  own  shoulder-blades ;  here,  with  his 
bands  behind  his  back,  you  have  Good- 
man Positive,  there,  in  a  very  loose  fit,  is 
Neighbor  Waverer,  who  never  knows 
his  own  mind.  Your  purse-proud  hacks 
are  quite  numerous,  and  so,  alas !  are 
povetly-strickeo  hacks. 
Now,  a  rearview  of  the  travelers  just 


alluded  to  struck  me  as  highly  favotaUa. 
Thoroughly  respectable,  sendble,  gan- 


thing  of  an  enigma.  A  sketch  taken 
from  nature,  at  £e  moment,  would  hue 
given  a  plain  straw-hat,  a  dark  yiA 
thrown  over  it,  and  a  light  snmaar 
shawl  ooverinr  the  shoulden  in  eaaj, 
careless  folds;  out  there  was  a  neatneaft 
a  modesty,  a  degree  of  quiet  good  senaat 
a  simple  elegance  in  these  plain  mat^ 
rials,  that  contrasted  oharaiinglj  with 
the  bold  oddity  of  the  Bloouier  neigh- 
bor on  one  side,  and  the  glaringly  ex- 
travagant millinery  flattering  m  the 
background.  I  could  not  anooead  in 
oatchug  the  faintest   gUinpaa  of  tha 
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lady*8  face.  Several  times  the  gentle- 
man, while  conversing  with  her,  turned 
his  head  sufficiently  for  me  to  have  a 
good  three-quarter  view  of  fine  elderly 
features  ;  but  in  vain  I  watched  for  the 
saine  good  luck  with  reeard  to  his  com- 
panion— the  envious  veil  floated  between 
us.  The  slight  character  of  the  ma- 
tt'fial^,  however,  became  only  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  closer  study.  We 
lawyers  delight  in  investigating  doubt- 
ful points,  and  I  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing myself  that  it  would  be  an  exercise 
of  professional  acumen  to  make  out  a 
portrait,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  lady 
oefore  me,  from  the  few  scanty  fistots  the 
case  presented. 

Cuvier  immortalized  himself,  on  some 
occasion,  by  a  scientific  descriotion, 
admirable  in  its  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy, of  some  unknown  antediluvian 
monster  of  whose  frame  he  possessed 
but  a  single  bone.  Without  even  the 
tip  of  an  ear,  or  the  point  of  a  finger 
to  help  me,  would  it  be  possible  to 
come  to  sound  conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  woman  who  was  an  en- 
tiro  Ktranger  to  me?  Were  hat,  veil, 
and  shawl  to  do  in  this  case  what  the 
claw  did  for  Cuvier  and  his  monster? 
Not  entirely.  Hat,  veil,  and  shawl  may 
sometimes  prove  more  than  the  owner 
h  aware  of,  even  as  regards  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities;  but  the  reader 
mu»t  nc»t  forget  that,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  figure  over  which  this  dra- 
pery was  thrown  was  no  automaton,  no 
mere  milliner's  doll ;  there  was  life  in 
it,  there  was  a  brain  of  some  sort  within 
the  straw  hat,  there  was  a  heart,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  beneath  the  shawl — 
and  these  higher  attributes  of  the  hu- 
man being  might  reveal  themselves,  I 
chose  to  believe,  in  what,  at  the  distance 
that  <iividod  us,  must  prove,  however, 
little  more  than  mute  pantomime.  In 
short,  the  materials  were  just  sufficient 
to  excite  all  the  ingenuity  at  my  com- 
mand, while  they  were  not  too  slight  for 
some  positive  results.  That  neat  straw 
hat,  the  simple  shawl,  so  easily  worn, 
the  plain  veil,  were  again  passed  in  re- 
view, and  seen,  as  before,  beyond  a 
maze  of  very  gorgeous  millinery,  again 
pleased  me  :  '*  A  woman  of  good  sense 
and  education,  clearly  !*'  I  mentally  ez- 
chiiined.  Another  scrutiny  excited  my 
admiration  still  further;  the  quiet  mo- 
desty of  her  manner,  the  simple,  natural 
grace  of  her  movements,  few  and  unob- 
trusive as  these  were,  charmed  me.  The 


respectful  attention  to  the  elderly  gentle- 
man at  her  side,  whether  father,  uncle, 
or  guardian,  bespoke  good-breeding,  and 
good  principle,  too,  aocording  to  my  in- 
terpretation. 

The  heat  was  now  oppressive,  and 
the  lady,  making  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  raise  one  of  the  unmanageable  win- 
dows, common  in  cars,  was  assisted 
by  the  Shaker  in  her  rear;  the  civil 
bow  of  thanks  which  followed  was 
another  proof  of  good  manners.  Two 
dull-looking,  unru^,  and  not  overdean 
children  occupied  the  seat  before  her, 
and,  turning  their  snubby  faces — which 
I  had  not  the  least  desire  to  see— seem- 
ed lost  in  admiration  of  their  neigh- 
bor: *'She  is  probably  pretty — must 
oertainly  have  a  good  expression— chil- 
dren's instincts  are  safe  in  such  points,'* 
was  my  mute  remark.  The  same  little 
pests  were  constantly  dropping  a 
gingerbread,  or  a  bit  of  candy,  or  a 
handkerchief  on  the  lady's  lap,  or  at 
her  feet ;  she  kindly  restored  these  dif- 
ferent objects  several  times,  but  at  last 
I  saw  a  reproving  shake  of  the  head, 
and  a  warning  finger  raised,  as  if  to  en- 
join better  behavior:  **  Amiable,  cer- 
tainly, and  yet  not  without  decision 
when  necessary,"  was  my  conclusion. 
Oood  reader,  thou  art  smiling ;  so  be  it 
I  maintain,  at  the  point  of  the  pen,  that, 
although  these  minute  traits,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which  I  spare  you, 
were  in  themselves  each  trifling,  yet 
there  was  a  harmony  pervading  them 
all,  which  proved  that  uey  flowed  from 
the  nature  of  the  individual,  and  not 
merely  from  accident.  How  much  fur- 
ther this  mute  investigation  of  character, 
this  interesting  car-study,  might  have 
carried  me  that  morning,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  I  fully  resolved  that,    when  ^we 

reached  tne  next  station  at  6 ^,  a 

glimpse  of  the  fair  stranger's  face 
must  be    obtained  :    **  And    we    shall 

soon   be  at  Q !"  I  exclaimed  to 

myself. 

But  the  halt  came  even  sooner  than 
was  expected.    We  never  reached  the 

station  at  6 .     Suddenly,  in    the 

midst  of  our  swift  course,  there  came 
a  fearful  shook,  a  tremendous  crash — 
and  the  ill-fated  journey  of  that  day 
was  at  an  end.  A  soand  of  crashing 
wood  and  iron,  human  shrieks,  a  stun- 
ning blow,  acute  pain  followed  by  utter 
insensibility,  are  my  only  recollections 
of  the  disastrous  collision  which  then 
took  plaoe — the  details  of  which,  as  I 


afterwards  learned  them,  I  spare  the 

Hours  passed,  during  wbioh  I  laj 

wholly  unconscious.  It  wbs  late  in  the 
morning  when  I  partinlly  reRovered  my 
faculties.  On  opening  my  eyes,  the  ob- 
jects about  me  seemed  alt  strange,  but 
a  vague  impression  was  received  that  I 
was  in  bed,  in  some  barn  or  out- 
house. It  was,  in  fact,  ooe  of  the  shan- 
ties, or  huts  of  the  Irish  laborers,  on 
the  road.  At  first  I  believed  myself 
alone ;  but  an  indistinct  vieir  of  two 
figures  followed — an  elderly  man  reclin- 
ing on  a  bench,  and  a  female  figure  bend- 
ing over  him. 


"Water— ooW  water!"  I  feebly  M- 
olaimed,  with  the  little  strength  I  conU 
Oommand. 


"  He  is  reviving— give  him  water, 
Emily,  it  cannot  possibly  injnra  him," 
said  the  person  reclining  on  the  baoeh. 

In  another  moment  a  onp  of  fred 
water  was  put  to  my  lips,  aod  a  h>w, 
compaseiunate  voice  aroused  my  half' 
torpid  attention  ;  "  Here  is  water,  dr. 
cool  water,  A*esh  from  the  spring." 

I  opened  the  eyes  which  debility  aod 
pain  bad  again  closed,  and  saw,  bending 


over  me,  a  face,  the  sweetness  of  whose 
expression  produced  an  impresHicm  of 
pleasure,  even  at  that  uioment.  With 
some  difficulty  I  swallowed  a  little  of  the 
wat<>r;  never  did  anything  taste  so  de- 
liciously.  Revived  by  tbe  draught,  1 
attempted  to  express  my  thanks,  while 
I  ouco  more  looked  up  inquiringly  at 
the  gentle  countenance.  I  hod  a  lingu- 
lar feuliiig  that  this  kindly  asjtistant 
was  no  stranger,  and  yet  I  could  not 
recall  the  face  aa  that  of  an  acquaint 
ance.  Vague  and  dreamy,  at  best, 
was  the  condition  in  which  I  remained 
for  hours,  varied  by  moments  of  acute 
sufiVring,  or  entire  insensibility.  I 
heard  voices  about  mo  indistinctly,  and 
I  had  dim  visions  of  figures  moving  to 
and  fro.  More  than  once  that  same  sweet 


face  came  near ;  more  than  onoe  I  baard 
the  deep  voice  of  thegnntlemau  >t<»loh- 
ed  on  the  bench — Irish  faoea,  some  kiai- 
ly,  some  coarse  and  uneonth,  seemed  to 
come  and  go;  I  heard,  hut  MUtMly 
understood,  whispered  comments  on  mj 
own  condition,  and,  at  length,  I  had  a 
dim  impression  of  a  parting  glanoe  firon 
gentle  womanly  eyes,  and  a  ^limpaa  of 
a  lame  old  gentleman  moTiDg  to  Aa 
donr.  supported  by  two  rough  fsUowa, 
and  followed  by  the  lady.  A  snniMal 
examination  of  my  own  poor  brnisad  and 
battered  body  fullowed,  then  oama  a 
feeling  of  being  borne  into  the  open  air. 
and  moving  somewhere  on  wbeeta. 

The  ensuing  weeks  are  nearly  a  per- 
fect blank.  A  severe  operation  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  illness,  which  manj  of 
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my  friends  considered  hopeless.  It  is  un- 
necoiisary  to  dwell  on  the  details  beyond 
their  results.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
I  was  once  more  able  to  crawl  about,  sup- 
ported by  crutches,  a  mere  wreck  of  what 
I  had  so  lately  been.  I  aotoally  did  not 
know  my  own  face  the  first  time  I  saw  it 
in  a  mirror.  In  fact,  I  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
and  it  needed  some  time  longer  to  ac- 
custom mo  to  the  state  of  things  brought 

about  by  that  fatal  collision  on  the 

railroad.  At  length,  by  steadily  looking 
matters  in  the  face,  I  hegan  to  compre- 
hend clearly  my  present  position,  and 
the  future  connected  with  it  To  ill 
health  I  must  accustom  myself;  the 
physicians  hold  out  no  hope  of  com- 
plete restoration.  My  profession  must 
be  abandoned ;  the  chest,  once  so  sound 
and  strong,  was  now  miserably  weak. 
To  loss  of  fortune  I  must  also  make 
uy  my  mind :  the  day  before  the  railroad 
disaster,  I  had  become  uneasy  as  to  the 
condition  of  a  company  in  which  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  my  property 
was  invested,  and  had  determined  to 
withdraw  my  funds  immediately,  actu- 
ally resolving  in  the  car,  that  the  leUert 
with  the  necessary  orders  to  my  agent, 
should  be  written  that  very  evening. 

Hut  the  reader  already  knows  that 
evening  found  me  in  no  condition  to 
write ;  the  company  failed,  half  ruining 
hundreds  besides  myself.  The  evil  was 
irretrievable,  and  I  must  now  consider 
myself  a  poor  man,  compared  with  what 
I  had  been.  There  was  a  little  place  still 
left  me  in  the  country,  a  cottage  and  a 
few  acres  of  land ;  here  I  determined  to 
set  up  my  bachelor  penates,  and  with  a 
tolerable  library,  and  my  crutch  for 
company,  to  moke  the  best  of  matters. 
*'  I  will  turn  farmer ;  I  will  take  to  mj, 
pen,  too  ;  I  will  write.  Farming  and 
writing  are  just  the  work  best  suited  to 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow  like  myself 
— harmless  occupations  for  body  and 
mind.  Scanty  honors,  and  sml  less 
profit,  do  they  yield  to-day.  To  raise 
turnips  of  the  best  quality,  and  write 
tolerable  books,  let  that,  Tom  Fair&x, 
of  the  Stumpery,  be  thy  future  aim. 
If  thy  turnips  are  good,  they  will  be 
eaten,  and,  perhaps,  paid  for.  But,  be- 
ware lest  thy  books  be  too  good — a  good 
l)ook,  remember,  is  neither  read  nor  paid 
for.  Indifferent  books  may  look  for  a 
reasonable  degree  of  prosperity,  bad 
books  often  meet  with  tremendous  suc- 
cess, but  your  good  book — a  book  of  the 


highest  stamp— such  a  book,  like  rirtoe, 
must  be  its  own  reward,  in  this  our  day 
and  country.  Luckily  for  thee,  Tom, 
the  indifferent  is  most  likely  to  be  thy 
vein ;  proceed,  therefore,  and  take  cour- 
age, man  !*' 

With  sQch  virtuous  resolutions  I  hob- 
bled over  the  country  to  my  little  place 
at  **The  Stumpery,"  and  beean  pre- 
parations for  the  new  state  of  things. 
Ere  my  turnip-field  had  been  half- 
plowed,  however,  or  my  first  volume 
naif-written,  I  was  compelled  to  suspend 
my  labors ;  the  Jame  leg  became  wholl v 
unmanageable,  and  some  further  surgi- 
cal work  was  declared  necessary.  A 
worthy  unde,  who  lives  in  New  York, 
hearing  of  mv  hapless  condition,  came- 
to  see  me.  It  seems  he  found  matters 
worse  than  he  expected— the  leg  more 
crooked ;  the  turnip-field  more  Sparrow- 
grass  ;  the  first  volume  even  more  stupid 
Uian  was  desirable. 

*'  Tom,  you  must  have  a  good  surgeon 
at  once.  You  want  society,  too.  You 
want  a  nurse.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
you  are  not  married,  my  boy." 

**  M^r  wife  that  might  have  been,  sir, 
my  missing  better-half,  is  infinitely 
obliged  to  you." 

**  WeU,  you  are  welcome  to  either  of 
my  girls  if  you  can  persuade  one  of  them 
to  fancy  you." 

**  Fancy  such  a  specimen  of  modem 
civilization  as  the  locomotive  has  left 
me,  sir !  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  there 
was  a  woman  in  the  country  with  such 
a  wretched  taste. " 

*'  To  speak  seriously,  Tom,  that  collis- 
ion has  left  its  mariL  on  you  for  life,  my 
poor  fellow.  You  know  that  the  trial 
at is  just  over." 

*'I  did  not  know  the  fact.  But  I 
know  already  how  the  matter  must  end 
— acquitted,  of  course.  No  one  to 
blame.  Engineers,  conductors,  the  com- 
pany—the most  prudent,  and  scrupulous 
of  men — fit  to  be  trusted  to-morrow  witti 
thousands  of  human  lives." 

**Yes,  all  acquitted!"  replied  my 
unde,  nodding. 

**0f  course.  That  is  the  way  we 
take  care  of  life  and  limb  in  Yankee- 
land,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  interests. 
Was  die  race  clearly  proved  T" 

*'  Beyond  all  denial — a  race  against 
time,  three  minutes,  and  a  small  bet 
depending  on  it." 

**  Well,  it  is  only  the  thousandth  oc- 
casion on  which  the  life  and  happiness 
of  our  people  have  been  saorificea  to  the 
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Juggernaut  of  the  land.  If  slain  by 
wheel  or  paddle,  of  course  no  one  is  to 
blame.  Or  possibly  the  locomotive  may 
have  been  slightly  in  fault — was  the 
machine  censured,  sir?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  my 
uncle. 

**  On  second  thoughts,  such  a  course 
was  not  likely.  Its  prospects  in  life 
might  have  been  injured  by  anything  so 
unpleasant  as  punishment.  Locomo- 
tives have  rights,  whatever  passengers 
may  have,"  I  added,  as  a  sharp  twinge 
in  the  broken  hip  interrupted  the  con- 
versation. 

The  next  day.  my  worthy  uncle  car- 
ried me  off  with  him  to  town,  and  estab- 
lished me  under  the  roof  of  what  choice 
writers  in  newspapers  call  his  *'  elegant 
mansion,"  in  Thirtieth  street.  My  uncle 
was  a  merchant  prince.     However  rare 
other  princes  may  be  among  us,  we  all 
know  that  such  men  as  the  Tuscan  Cos- 
mo and  Lorenzo  abound  in  Wall  street, 
as  plenty  as  blackberries  at  the  Stump- 
ery.     My  uncle  was  one  of  these — he 
had  long  been  one  of  them.     I  found, 
however,  on  amving  in  town,  that  great 
enlargement  and  aggrandizement  of  his 
principality  had  recently  taken  place. 
He  had,  within  a  year  or  so,  built  him- 
self a  now  **  palatial  edifice" — vide  news- 
papers— and  still  more  recently  he  had 
mvited  a  fair  dame  to  share  the  prince- 
ly  dais  with  him.     My  new  aunt,    by 
marriage,  had  been,  a  few  months  earlier, 
the  widow  of  another  mercantile  prince- 
ly house  of  high  estate  and  celebrity; 
and  as  such  I  had  occasionally  met  her 
in  society.     This  alliance  rendered  my 
good   uncle's  establishment   still  more 
brilliant  than  it  had  formerly  been.     I 
found  the  new  house  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  town ;  grand  in  itself,   and  most 
luxuriously   fitted   up — the   upholstery 
was  gorgeous,  mirrors  superb,  gilding 
profuse,   plate   magnificent.     My  new 
aunt   was   in    her  element    doing  the 
honors — she  was  the  very  sultana  fitted 
for  such   an    abode — while    her  three 
daughters,  each  a  beauty  in  her  way, 
might  have  passed  for  a  trio  of  Circas- 
sian odalisques.  The  house  was,  indeed, 
very  richly  garnished  with  pretty  faces, 
my  cousins,  Olivia,  Carrie,  and  Emma, 
being  generally  considered  among  the 
prettiest  girls  in  town.     The  reception 
accorded  to  me  was  as  kind  as  possible ; 
Mrs.  Glittery,  the  newlady  of  the  house, 
naturaUy  a  woman  of  kindly  feeling, 
was  not  only  hospitable  to  her  hus- 


band's nephew,  but  very  amiable  and 
considerate  in  making  arrangements  for 
my  comfort.  The  physicians  haying 
especially  ordered  that  I  should  make 
no  attempt  to  go  up  or  down  stairs  for 
the  next  three  months,  a  spacious  room 
was  provided  for  me  on  the  third  floor — 
that  appropriated  to  the  young  ladies 
of  the  family,  and  the  sons  when  at 
home. 

**  You  see,  Tom,  we  include  you  in 
the  family  ;  you  will  find  your  cousin? 
close  at  hand.  The  front  room  yonder, 
a  sort  of  snuggery  of  theirs,  will,  I  dare 
say,  be  open  to  you,  though  dosed  to 
most  gentlemen." 

**  You  will  be  less  alone  on  this  floor» 
Mr.  Fairfax ;  the  momin^-room  is  sel- 
dom empty,  and  you  will  improve  it,  I 
trust,  by  making  a  better  acquaintance 
with  some  of  your  cousins,"  added  my 
new  aunt,  alluding  to  her  own  fau 
daughters,  of  whom,  indeed,  I  knew 
little  as  yet. 

**  I  am  a  lucky  dog,  indeed  !*•  I  re- 
plied, after  the  best  bow  to  be  made  on 
crutches.  **  But  a  pretty  figure  I  shall 
be  among  so  many  beauties— a  Batyt 
and  nymphs  !" 

Truly  grateful  I  was,  howeyer,  ftf 
the  kindness  shown  me,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  having  half-a-dozen  lovely  giris 
to  amuse  me  for  the  next  three  months 
was  delightful.  Some  wise  philoso- 
pher— Plato  or  Confucius — ^has  already 
remarked,  I  believe,  what  may  now  be 
most  feelingly  repeated  by  the  Sage  of 
the  Stumpery — that  we  little  know  what 
awaits  us.  Could  I  have  foreseen  some 
of  the  hours  passed  on  that  third  floor, 
in  such  near  neighborhood  to  this  bril- 
liant troop  of  beauties,  I  should  haye 
wheeled  about  on  my  crutches,  and 
hobbled  down  stairs  as  fast  as  wood 
could  carry  me.  Instead  of  this  sud- 
den stampede,  however,  I  sank  Inxori- 
ously  into  a  very  comfortable  chair, 
and,  as  the  door  closed  ou  my  uncle  and 
his  wife,  indulged  in  very  agreeable 
day  dreams. 

Coming  from  my  bachelor  solitude, 
freshly  arrived  from  the  weedy  hemp- 
field  and  the  stupid  first  volume,  ddngs 
looked  charmingly  in  the  third  story 
of  No.  —  Thirtieth  street.  Most  Inza- 
rious,  assuredly,  was  the  hospital  into 
which  the  lame  kinsman  had  received 
admittance ;  delightful  was  the  prospect 
of  being  amused,  petted,  nursed,  by  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  New 
York.    While  thus  complacently  fk&oy- 


ing  myself  most  fortunate  of  orippl«a — 
ail  iihji'ct  of  compaaaion  to  the  atatoly 
Lniini,  the  ktocciuI  Carrie,  the  dimpled 
Kminn,  tu  Olivia  the  gaielle-ajed,  to  the 
msy-mnuthed  Julia,  the  golden-haired 
lli'lon — iiddly  eoougfa  there  was  atill 
atiiithtT  fiicc.  to  me  more  attractive  than 
ciihiTuf  UieH^.  which  hovered  about  me, 
full  i>r  simpli^  sweetness,  seemiog  to  o(- 
fcr.  Hciiiii  nndugain.the  cupofporefireah 
wilier  [>f  wliich  I  had  drank  ao  thank- 
fully in  the  railroad  ahanty.  More  than 
iiiii'o  the  same  sweet  countenanoe  had 
niiiii'ired  to  me,  in  the  troubled  dreama 
nf  ih<'  Inst  three  months  ;  oftener  still 
in  tbf  twitight  hours  at  the  Stumperjr ; 
anil  it  always  came,  picture-like,  framed 
in  llir-  -{impli-  straw  hat  and  the  light  ahawl 
on  wliirh  my  eye  had  been  intently  filed 
at  till'  fatal  moment  of  the  colIiuoD.  I 
ri-m>-iiili«r  that,  during  this  first  solitary 
pvrniiig  ill  Thirtieth  street,  as  I  aat 
puiidcring  over  the  changes  of  t^a  laat 
tVir  miiiitbs.  and  listening  to  the  rolling 
carriages  which  were,  at  the  moment, 
bringing   hundreds  of  fashionable  per- 


■onages  to  fill  Mrs.  Glitten's  magnifi- 
cent saloons,  that  kindly  face  seemed 
moving  abont  me  more  distinct  and 
lifelike  than  nsual.  "Pshaw!"  said  I 
to  myself  at  length ;  "  what  a  fool  I 
am  I  What  business  have  T,  of  oil  men, 
to  be  thinking  of  sweet  couatPnancesT" 
and,  resolved  to  be  rational,  I  sternly 
bade  the  gentle  face  begone  !  Meekly 
as  Uriaelda  of  old,  it  faded  away,  and  1 
took  up  that  antidote  to  ail  romance— 
the  evening  paper. 

The  fidlowing  morning,  in  obedienoo 
to  a  kind  invitation  to  that  effect,  I  paid 
my  court  to  the  ladies'  "  annggery,"  a* 
my  uncle  called  their  mommg-room. 
Some  Buoh  "  maggery"  Aspaus  or 
Cleopatra  may  have  occupied.  Not, 
however,  that  the  atmosphere  waa  in 
the  least  classical  or  Orenian,  never,  as- 
suredly were  there  ladiea  less  "blue" 
than  the  Hisses  Frippery— they  were  all 
pure  rose-oolor.  Such  was  the  extreme 
elegance  of  the  apartment,  the  luiorions 
splendor  of  the  loul  enttmbU,  that 
when  Enrique)  tite  mnlatto  page,  open- 
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ed  its  gilded  doors,  I  aotuallj  stood  for 
a  moment  bewildered.  Draperies  of 
rose-colored  yelvet,  moire -antique  and 
lace,  carpets  of  the  richest  French 
tapestry,  mirrors  so  vast  as  to  prodace 
a  magic  mirage  of  fashion,  Italian  mar- 
bles and  mosaics,  Sevres  porcelains, 
ivory,  ebony,  papier-mach6,  rosewood 
and  mother  of  pearl — how  c€m  a  clown 
like  myself  do  justice  to  such  exquisite 
richness  of  detail  ?  Imagine,  moreover, 
half-a-dozen  beautiful  girls  robed  in  the 
most  delicate  webs  and  woofs  ever  ap- 
propriated to  a  morning-dress,  dainti- 
ly frilled,  laced,  ribboned  to  the  top- 
most height  of  the  very  latest  half- 
hour's  caprice  of  the  mode,  and  you 
may  comprehend  the  dazzling  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  a  rustic  dog  of 
a  bachelor. 

**  And  do  you  really  deign  to  receive 
in  your  bower,  lovely  ladies,  an  uncouth 
four-legged  monster,  like  myself  I"  I 
exclaimed,  in  reply  to  a  gracious  greet- 
ing. 

Half-a-dozen  diamond  rings,  on  pdte 
d'amarule  fingers, were  immediately  ex- 
tended towards  me  in  the  most  amia- 
ble manner ;  a  vast  lounging-chair,  ela- 
borately carved,  was  wheeled  towards 
me,  and,  in  another  moment,  I  sank 
half  smothered  among  eider-down  and 
pink  velvet. 

"  We  are  not  only  glad  to  see  you, 
but  you  have  come  very  opportunely. 
You  can  give  us  some  advice,"  observed 
the  beautiful  Laura. 

**  Legal  advice  ?  All  my  little  knowl- 
edge and  experience  shall  revive  in 
your  behalf." 

**  Oh,  this  is  a  question  more  inter- 
esting than  anythmg  in  your  stupid 
law-books — " 

"  The  choice  of  a  new  novel,  perhaps, 
for  the  morning  reading?" 

**0h  no;  we  always  read  the  last 
novel,  good,  bad,  or,  indifferent  If  it  is 
new,  you  know,  that  is  all  one  cares  for 
in  a  story." 

**  How,  then,  can  I  serve  you  ?  Is 
Monmouth  ailing?"  I  inquired,  looking 
down  at  the  little  King  Charles  lying 
at  her  feet,  on  a  velvet  cushion  embroi- 
dered with  Roman  pearls. 

**No,  thank  you;  the  little  darling 
is  quite  well  to-day.  It  is  on  a  point 
of  taste  that  I  wish  to  consult  you." 

**My  taste  is  highly  flattered!  In 
what  department  of  aesthetics,  pray,  is 
its  nicety  to  be  tried?" 

'*  Nothing  of  that  kind ;  it  is  a  ques- 


tion of  the  toilet,"  replied  the  fJEor 
creature,  with  more  animation  than  she 
had  yet  shown. 

'*  Ah,  that  is  even  more  alarming 
than  law  or  physic.  I  am  a  terrible 
ignoramus  in  such  matters.  But,  per- 
haps, that  is  just  what  you  are  wishing 
for — a  natural  common-sense  opinion — 
I  can  play  Molidre's  old  woman  on  the 
occasion,  if  this  is  all  you  require.*' 

The  fair  Laura  looked  a  little  puz- 
zled. Molidre*s  old  woman  was  evident- 
ly not  on  her  visiting  list — and  I  isnoj 
she  suspected  both  common-sense  and 
m3rself  of  being  rather  vulgar.  She 
graciously  condescended,  however,  to 
explain  herself  more  fully.  A  fancy 
ball,  long  announced  by  a  fashionable 
lady,  was  drawing  near.  The  boudoir 
looked  much  like  the  show-room  of  a 
great  millinery ;  it  was  littered  with 
finery  of  all  kinds — silks,  satins,  velvets, 
laces,  feathers,  flowers,  were  thrown 
about  on  tables  and  chairs  in  rich  con- 
fusion. The  characters  had  already 
been  chosen.  The  superb  Laura  was 
to  be  Night — in  black  velvet  and  dia- 
monds. The  bright  and  rosy  Julia, 
would  appear  as  Morning — in  tulle  and 
pearls.  The  tiny  Emma  was  to  be 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  in  lace  and  sil- 
ver; while  the  remaining  three  had 
chosen  court-beauties  of  past  centa- 
ries.  A  choice  of  characters,  however,  , 
was  an  easy  matter,  compared  with  a 
choice  of  dresses — so,  at  least,  I  disooT- 
ered  on  this  occasion.  The  boudoir 
was  soon  in  a  perfect  hubbub  of  girlish 
flutter  and  chatter.  The  novelty  of  the 
thing  amused  me  exceedingly ;  nom  tiie 
dusty  law-office  in  Nassau  street,  or 
the  turnip -field  at  the  Stumpery,  the 
change  was  great  indeed !  The  young 
ladies  looked  charmingly,  and  I  scaroe- 
ly  knew  when  to  admire  them  most, 
whether  in  their  elegant  Parisian  mom- 
ing-dresses,  or  in  the  brilliant  mag^- 
cence  of  the  costumes  preparing  for  the 
fSte.  Sparkling  eyes  were  gleaming 
on  me,  rosy  lips  were  smiling  in  every 
direction,  as  I  sat  there  enthroned  m 
the  velvet  chair,  arbiter  elegantiaruxtu 

Never  had  I  seen  these  young  orea- 
tures  in  greater  beauty,  or  more  oharm- 
ingly  animated,  the  eagerness  of  disoos- 
sion,  as  one  piece  of  lace  or  ribbon  after 
another  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
brought  out  more  variety  of  expression 
than  I  had  hitherto  believed  to  exist  in 
some  of  those  pretty  faces.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  toat  Laura  was  the  mlh^ 
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apiril :  to  her  deciaion,  u  to  «  ooort  of 
apppnU.  nil  wan  finally  referred.  OllTJa 
miirht  liiLVO  an  piqjinite  eye  for  oolan, 
Juliii  was  the  mrist  knowing  in  laoec, 
Carrin  won  Ktrong  no  trimming  atill  it 
watt  Laura  wh»  held  the  coating  TOte, 
will)  pri>iiiiiinct'd  th»  final  deoiaioQ  oa 
Hvi>ry  point.  There  iru  a  depth  of 
knowledRe,  a  fund  of  pxperienoe  and 
llh^'l■rvalion,  in  the  lightest  of  her  com- 
■ni'nt.i  uu  these  imporbuit  aubieot»i  that 
■■xi'iiid  my  admiration.  There  wm 
scii'iii^c  in  the  diapoiition  of  ererj  knot 
.if  ribbon,  of  psoh  bit  of  fringu.  The 
Mia4<>R  Frippery,  aa  Olivia  ob«erved  to 
me,  were  generally  considered  the  very 
hent  drcsHcr*  in  New  York  :  but  while 
the  public  at  large  could  judge  of  gene- 
ral etfi-ctit  only,  it  was  fur  me,  Tuoky 


>  laughed,  and  flirted,  and  obattrd — 
weighed,  and  meaiured.  and  pondered, 
and  reflected — the  fair  creatures  made 
thi'Mi'i'lven  very  merry  over  my  igno- 
ntnce,  which  was  indeed  lamontahle, 
wbtre  Hilkfl  and  laoos  were  concerned, 
bill,  timnka  to  a  severe  lesson  from  Julia 
iiikI  Kintnn.  I  was  taught  to  distinguish 
I'i'twt'eii  llnnitun  and  Valenciennes, 
ilutinR  the  c'lurKn  of  the  momiag. 

Our  next  day's  tianct  was  a  protraot- 
ed  one,  nnd  very  arduous  indeed.  We 
wiTo  Ibriiwii  fnti)  great  dismay  and 
a^ritatiiin  on  xevcral  points  of  the  last 
iin|MirlBnee.  The  piece  of  silver  tissue 
Ji^^tUied  to  form  the  under  skirt  of  the 
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Qneen  of  the  Fairies — the  oppar  robe 
being  gauie — fell  short  by  hau  a  yard 
of  the  neoessary  quantity  ! 

"Uh!  oh!  oh!  What  shall  I  do. 
my  dear  cousin  Tom !  Only  think,  fuH 
half  a  yard  wonting!  And  such  a  1ot»- 
ly  tissue,  the  only  piece  in  town,  too  !" 
exclaimed  the  rosy-lipped  Emma,  every 
dimple  gone,  and  a  frown  of  horror  ap- 
pearing on  her  beautiful  brow.  I  had 
heard  of  "  cutting  a  ooat  aocording  to 
the  cloth."  and  suggested  that  possibly 
a  skirt  might  be  managed  in  the  aame 
way.  I  wish  ^ou  could  have  seen 
Lajira's  expression,  it  was  sublime  b 
its  contempt  for  an  utterly  unworthy 
sentiment.  Rachel  might  hare  euiied 
it. 

"  Never !  With  my  consent,  never !" 
she  eiclumed  emphatically.  "  Never 
shorten  a  skirt,  or  narrow  it  one  half 
inch  beyond  the  best  fashion  of  the 
hour  !  Don't  think  of  it  if  vou  love 
me,  Emma.  Rather  give  up  the  whole 
dress  and  character  at  once.  I  should 
die  of  morttfioation  at  seeing  a  sister 
of  mine  in  anything  skimped  !" 

Emma  gave  a  aeep  sigh  of  despair, 
in  which  we  all  sympauiised.  The 
French  dress-maker,  however,  advanc- 
ing from  the  group  of  assistants, 
somewhat  relieved  our  anxiety  :  "  Le 
dMgrin  de  madenoiMelU  tsl  vraimtnl 
(oucAanf.'"  she  observed,  adding  that 
possibly  a  few  yards  of  the  same  mate- 
rial might  still  be  found  at  Charleston, 
where  a  piece  had  been  sent  by  their 
house  a  month  eariier.  Instantly  those 
useful  institntions  of  ipodem  times,  tele- 
graph, express,  and  postoffioe,  were  pat 
m  requisition,  to  supply  the  missing 
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breadth  for   the   Fairy  Qaeen's  robe, 
and  we  breathed  more  freely. 

But  a  severe  trial  awaited  Laura,  too. 
**  Night"  was  to  appear  in  a  black  vel- 
Tet  robe,  garnished  with  black  lace  and 
diamonds — lace  and  diamonds  were  al- 
ready provided ;  both,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  of  the  richest  fabric  and  the  purest 
water.  A  magnificent  piece  of  velvet 
had  been  seen  at  Beck's  a  day  or  two 
earlier,  and,  with  her  usual  decision, 
Laura  had  instantly  ordered  it  home; 
but  the  order  had  most  unaccountably 
been  misunderstood ;  no  velvet  appear- 
ed, and  to-day  the  mortifying  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  some  lady,  on  a 
shopping  excursion  from  Baltimore,  had 
carried  off  the  entire  piece.  Conceive 
our  just  indignation  if  you  can!  That 
an  order  so  positively  given,  an  order 
of  Miss  Frippery,  should  thus  be  neg- 
lected, was  past  comprehension.  In 
vain  were  all  apologies  and  explanations 
— in  vain  were  twenty  pieces  of  very 
rich  velvets,  from  the  principal  ware- 
houses in  town,  unrolled  and  displayed ; 
the  beauty  was  not  to  be  appeased.  True 
to  her  noble  feelings,  she  scorned  even 
to  touch,  with  her  taper  finger,  any  in- 
ferior fabric.  The  lost  piece  was  gener- 
ally admitted  to  have  been  unrivaled, 
a  richer  velvet  had  never  yet  crossed 
the  ocean,  and  nothing,  a  shade  less 
perfect,  would  Laura  condescend  to 
wear.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
Laura  as  she  stood  in  tragic  dignity  the 
centre  of  a  sympathizing  circle;  her 
beautiful  figure  swelling  with  proud  dis- 
pleasure ;  her  fine  head  turned  in  wrath 
towards  the  luckless  apologizing  clerk ; 
her  magnificent  eyes  flashing  with  in- 
dignation. Again  the  French  lady  came 
to  our  relief.  Send  to  Paris,  she  pro- 
posed. Six  weeks  must  still  elapse  be- 
fore the  f^te  of  Madame .     In  six 

weeks  a  velvet  equally  rich  with  that 
mademoiselle  had  lost  might  arrive  in 
New  York.  True,  the  time  was  short ; 
true,  also,  that  velvets  of  that  highly 
superior  quality  were  extremely  rare 
even  in  Paris;  still  she  felt  convinced 
that,  within  six  weeks,  a  piece,  equally 
faultless  with  that  now  enriching  the 
wardrobe  of  the  Baltimore  dame,  might 
even  be  manufactured,  and  reach  Thir- 
tieth street  in  time  for  the  great  occa- 
sion. This  was  tolerably  satisfactory, 
though  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  must 
still  be  felt.  0,  for  the  submarine  tele- 
f^raph  !  Why  was  it  not  in  activity  for 
this  our  great  emergency!     Some  ad- 


ditional annoyances  were  also  experi- 
enced, on  this  oocasion,  with  regard  to 
a  promised  fan,  surpassingly  beaatifal, 
intended  to  complete  the  oostume  of 
Nell  Gwynn,  represented  by  Helen,  and 
a  huge  old-fashioned  watch  and  pocket- 
glass  required  to  finish  the  dress  of 
Olivia,  who  was  to  appear  as  Mamie- 
rite  de  Valois.  If  the  choice  of  these 
last  characters  should  surprise  the  read- 
er, let  him  not  confess  the  sensation. 

**  Nonsense,  Tom,  we  mean  no  harm. 
What  are  the  characters  to  us  ?  The 
dress,  as  you  very  well  know,  is  all  we 
care  for,  and  we  have  set  our  hearts  on 
these  very  costumes.  You  are  alto- 
gether too  prudish  at  the  Stompery,** 
exclaimed  Olivia,  in  reply  to  a  very 
subdued  and  kind  hint  of  mine  on  thii 
point. 

Hobbling  into  the  boudoir  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  I  found  the  young  ladies 
engaged  in  a  very  animated  discussion. 
"  Berthe,"  '•  bretelles,"  ♦*  breteUes,*' 
**'  berthe,'*  were  the  words  which  greet- 
ed me,  repeated  over  and  over  agau,  in 
the  usual  tones  of  the  sisters,  which — 
let  me  whisper  the  fact  in  the  reader's 
ear — were  often  rather  shrillish, 

"  A  berthe  en  caur,  I  assure*  joo. 
Good-morning,  Mr.  Fairfiair.  BreteUes 
spring  from  a  higher  point,  and  droop 
lower.  Clearly  a  berthe  dyhpon,'*  ob- 
served the  fair  Laura,  as  I  took  a  sett 
near  her.  *' A  berthe  dfagon^  trimmed 
with  naudlets — white  satin  nttudUU^ 
with  a  pearl  edge,  a  Tom  Thumb  tassel 
drooping  from  each,  and  just  touching 
the  row  of  Honiton  inserting,  within 
which  ran  a  galon  saline^  taste  width  !'* 

"Berthe,"  "bretelles,"  '^ honiton," 
"Tom  Thumb  tassels,"  " noeudlets," 
"  bretelles,"  "  berthe,"  "  Maltese,"  was 
the  rather  confused  chorus  in  iriiich 
the  other  sisters  joined.  The  last  word 
caught  Laura's  attention. 

"Maltese  !  My  dear  Olivia,  the  se- 
cond row  was  Honiton !" 

"Maltese,"  "Honiton,"  "Honiton," 
"  second  row,"  "  first  row,"  "  Maltese," 
"second  row,"  "third  row,"  "Mal- 
tese," "  Maltese,"  uttered  the  choms. 

"  You  are  certainly  mistaken,  Laura 
— the  second  row  was  Maltese,  and  the 
third  Honiton," — repeated  Oliria  again, 
with  some  decision. 

"  My  dear  Olivia !  where  were  your 
eyes!  The  second  row  was  Homton, 
of  a  most  delicate  rose-bud  pattern,  the 
most  perfect  Honiton  inserting  I  eTer 
beheld." 
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••  First  row,"  **  second  row."  **  Honi- 
ton,"  *  Maltese,**  "  Maltese,**  sang  Hie 
fair  choristers. 

'*  You  might  as  well  say  at  once  that 
it  was  guipure  !**  exclaimed  Laura,  oon- 
temptuou.sly. 

**  0  guipure  !**  **  first  row,"  *•  second 
row,**  *»  Homton,"  »*  Maltese,"  »*  Honi- 
ton,"  *'  guipure,  0  ."*  repeated  the  sb- 
U'rhood. 

Like  Greek  tragedy,  the  conrersa- 
tioiis  in  the  bondoir  were  often  kept  up 
chiefly  between  two  interlocutors,  gener- 
ally Laura  and  Olivia,  the  attendant 
sisters  forming  the  necessary  chorus. 

''Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  danced 
in  the  isame  quadrille  with  Jane,  and  I 
c^)uld  not  keep  my  eyes  off  her  berthe. 
It  was  the  loveliest  thing  in  the  room  !" 

*'  More  lovely  than  the  fair  wearer?" 
I  ventured  to  inquire. 

Laura  opened  her  beautiful  eyes  in 
unfei^'ued  astonishment. 

''Jane  Stevenson  is  not  in  the  least 
[>retty — in  fact,  very  plain,"  she  replied. 

'*  I  have  not  the  honor  of  her  ao- 
quaintance.** 

"She  is  Henry  Stevenson's  sister — 
cousin  of  John  Stevenson.*' 

Henry  Stevenson  was  an  excessively 
stupid  and  hideously  ugly  fellow,  but  a 
fiivorito  partner  of  Came  Frippery's. 
He  was  worth  a  million  or  two.  John 
Stevenson,  a  clever  young  lawyer,  was 
a  hopeless  admirer  of  Emma's.  He 
was  so  poor  he  could  scarcely  pay  his 
office- rent. 

''  Jane  is,  perhaps,  the  plainest  giri 
in  town.  But  such  taste!  Such  an 
exquisite  dresser!** 

"  Ex(juisite,**  **  delicious,"  **  dresser," 
'dresses.'*  "dressing,**  ** admirable," 
"  perfict,*'  •*  faultless.'*  *•  dresser," 
••dress«'s,**  "dressing,*'  "dress," 
"(Inss,'*  "dress,"  exclaimed  the  cho- 
ru*^,  with  a  full  burst  of  generous  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  And  she  never  wore  anything  more 
p(>rfect  in  its  way  than  that  berthe  d 
tu(;o7i.  So  delicate,  so  fanciful,  so  dis- 
tinguished. I  have  sometimes  thought 
a  few  other  girls  dress  as  well  as  Jane 
Stevens* »n  ;  but  that  berthe  a  fa^on  has 
chanp'd  my  opinion — so  fresh,  such  an 
exquisite  mclanf^e  !^^ 

*'  Such  a  melange^  however,  would 
ni»t  have  been  thought  in  gt>od  taste 
hist  year,**  observed  the  languid  Julia, 
with  an  air  of  deep  reflection  on  her 
Grecian  brow. 

"Of  course  not!**  was  Miss  Laura'f 


rather  contemptuous  reply.  "But  m/- 
lange  is  the  idea  of  the  season,  and 
Jane's  effort  was  perfect !" 

"I  wish,  though,  we  could  settle 
about  the  different  rows — it  would  be 
such  a  satisfaction !"  repeated  Olivia. 

**  My  dear  Olivia !  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  second  row  must  necessarily 
have  been  Honiton  7  The  first,  you  mU 
admit,  was  Valenciennes." 

"0  yes,"  "Valenciennes,"  "cer- 
tainly," "  Valenciennes,"  "  Valencien- 
nes !"  exclaimed  the  chorus. 

"  Verr  well !  Once  admit  tiiat,  and 
the  whole  matter  is  settled.  The  first 
bein^  Valenciennes,  the  second  was 
Honiton,  the  third  Maltese,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  The  lightest 
above,  the  heaviest  below.  It  is  dear 
as  day." 

"  But,"  observed  Olivia,  who,  sweet 
creature,  had  a  blue  vein  of  obstinacy 
in  her  disposition,  "  you  know,  Laura, 
that  irregularity  in  trimming  is  allowa- 
ble !" 

"  Allowable,  of  course — ^the  effect  is 
often  very  good — ^irregularity  is  some- 
times a  proof  of  very  high  fashion. 
Lawson  is  often  irregular." 

"Very  wefl — perhaps  it  was  so  in 
this  case." 

"  If  I  had  never  seen  this  berthe  d 
fa^on,  I  might,  perhaps,  suppose  so, 
too.  But  you  forget  that  I  stood  full 
five  minutes  near  «lane ;  and  ^ye  min- 
utes are  sufficient,  I  should  hope,  for  a 
woman  of  sense  to  know  something  of 
a  berthe  immediately  under  her  eye. 
Why,  in  fact,  I  have  many  a  time  read 
the  whole  dress  of  a  lady  near  me,  in 
half  that  time,  from  her  braid  to  her 
shoe-strings." 

"You  are  certainly  very  auick  in 
reading  a  dress,  Laura;  I  aamit  the 
fact,"  was  Olivia's  cordial  confession. 

"Nothing  is  more  easy,  I  am  sure, 
if  a  woman  is  blessed  with  eyes  and 
some  sense,'"  was  Laura's  modest  re- 
joinder. 

"But  it  is  not  every  one  that  has 
your  great  fadlity  in  that  way — " 

"  Well,  I  do  hope  Jane  will  wear  the 
berthe  to-night,  and  tiien  we  can  settle 
the  Question,"  said  Carrie. 

"  No  probability  of  that  The  berthe 
will  never  be  seen  again.  Jane  never 
wears  a  ball-dress  more  than  twice.** 

"That  is  true,"  sighed  Olivia,  "with 
her  allowance  she  can  afford  variety. 
She  has  five  thousand  a  year  for  her 
dress,  you  know — " 


"With  five  thousand,"  remarked 
the  tfaoughtrul  Julia,  "  one  can  indulge 
one's   taste   a   little.      Tno   thousand. 

as    u>e    know,   are    barelj   enough   \o 
dresH  respectablj — the  mere  necesaary 

"  And  thej  do  sajr  that  Jane  rutu  in 
debt,  too.'' 
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pains  and  trouble!"  exoIaim»d  Lmo* 
again. 

"  Of  course  not,  I  am  sure  I  am  often 
tired  to  death  just  choosing,  and  plan- 
ning, and  giving  directions.  But  Om 
Snipperv  girls  do  all  the  fitting  and 
sewing  besides — only  tbink  of  it !" 

"  They  have  too  much  spirit  to-  bo 
nnfasbiunable,  that  is  all.  If  I  wen 
poor,  1  should  do  as  they  do.  Katp 
Snippery  says  she  had  rather  die  at 
onoe  than  drop  into  a  dowdj  !" 

"Ob,  a  dowdy! — who  would  be  4 
dowdy  !"  eiclaimed  the  chorus. 

"Not  Kuto  Snippery,  that  ifl  oartain ; 
nor  I  either.  I  should  feel  miMrabto 
in  a  dress  that  was  not  perfeotif  in 
fashion." 

"  Kate  has  often  made  herself  ill  bj 
working  over  party -dresses,"  oontiiinM 

"They  make  beautiful  things!"  ob- 
served Emma.  "  Kale's  last  hat  mi^t 
have  passed  for  a  Lawson." 

"A  Lawson!  My  dear  Emma — that 
is  saying  rather  too  much,  eren  for 
Kate.  She  never  could  deceive  me  in 
that  way,  I  can  tell  a  Lawson,  jnat  •■ 
far  as  I  can  see  one  of  its  bows.  The 
Snipperys  make  very  respectable  things; 
bnt  they  cannot  give  them  the  real  air^ 
after  all.  I  can  read  '  home-made'  id 
them  in  every  fold  of  their  best  dm*- 


"Very  probable.  Loccs,  shawls, 
buttons,  and  such  things 
are  10  expensive  now.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  always  nut 
of  debt,"  replied  Laura,  with 
a  slight  flush  on  her  beauti- 
ful cheek,  which  led  me  to 
suppose  that  the  ftur  creature 
had,  herself,  some  unpleasant 
experiences  of  that  sort. 

"It  ii  wonderful  how  some 
girls  contrive  to  dress  as  they 
do,  when  everybody  knows 
their  fitmilies  are  poor.  Just 
look  at  the  Snipperys,  fur  in- 
stance," observed  Olivia. 

"  They  deserve  great  credit,, 
I  am  sure,  for  trying  to  make 
a     respectable     appearance," 
replied  Laura,  in  a  tone  of  high  com- 
mendation. 

"To  bo  sure  they  do.  Why  they 
f^ve  up  their  whole  timo  to  their  dress ! 
"They  work    really    hard,"    continued 
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"  As  if  any  one   could  dress  really 
"    without   a    very  great    deal    of 


"  So  can  I — and  I — and  I — "  eolxMd 
several  of  the  pretty  group. 

"  Their  dresses  always  nave  a  oopied 
look,"  contiaopd  Laura. 

"  You  like  first  impressions,  I  SM, 
Miss  Laura — as  we  lovers  of  engravinn 
say.  The  worn-out  plate  does  not  aSt 
you,"  I  observed. 
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-First  impreisionit  Th«  faaUon- 
platen,  you  ineBn  ?" 

"Yuu  orp  no  plagiariit — yoQ  like 
oriEinnlity.    I  ndmire  your  lentiinenta." 

Lnurn  rnnilod  rather  Tagnely. 

Tlie  il^ior  iipenpd  at  thia  inomMit : 
"  Tlii>  Miss  Snipperys"  were  onnouDoad 
)>y  Enrique. 


Tlirpf  pretty.  gdly-drMMd,  higblr- 
tluunccd   youn^  ladies  came  gliding  (a, 
and  wpro  aHectioDately  reonJTed  by  the 
diiuhlu  triplet  of  sisters.     The  boDorof 
an   irilruduation  was   aooorded  to  me. 
Afl^r  the  conversatioD  last  recorded.  I 
lunked  wilh  some  ourioaity  at  these  poT- 
erly- stricken  dnvotees  at  the  shrine  of 
fashion.     They  oertainlj  were  not  olad 
in  HRck-etoth.     It  is  mortifying  to  oon- 
fes,*  cuch  dullness;  hut.  really,  to  my 
ineippricncpd  eye,  they  were  jast  u  ele- 
irnntly  attired  na  the  Sfisgea  Frippery. 
Iiisleiul  of  reading  home-made   in 
evory  fold,  it  struck  me  there  was 
nrilhing  in  the  least  home- like  about 
Ihi'in.     They  looked  as  if  got  no 
ei|ir<'^)i|y  for  publio  eihihition.  1 
it  IT1|^4  well,  perhaps,  that  snoh  ' 
the  ease ;  for  these  visitors — like 
others  of  the  gentler  mi  admit 
III  the   boudoir — were  immedial 
Mibjected  to  a  very   close,   thoi 
silent  scrutiny,  by  their  fair  hosti 
••*.     I   h(td   frequently   noticed 
snme  proceeding  before.     Amid 
ensy  ohitchat  of  feminine  greet 
goiiiL-  cm.  there  was  an  uuderoun 
iif  cli.se  observation  flowing  oei 
Ic-sly  over  each  other's  silks, 
rililviiH  ;    "reading  a  dress,"   t 
i:itll<-i!  it,  t  think.    Laura's  beaut 
liurk  eyes,  as  she  affectionately 
braeej    Kat(>   Snippery,    were 
ready   wandering   oTer   collar 
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mantilla ;  and  tha  latter,  tenderly  retum- 
ing  her  friend's  aalnte,  fixed  her  basal 
orbs  on  the  trimming  of  the  morning* 
dress  before  her.  Emma  was  gaiing  in- 
tently in  the  direction  of  HeTen  Snip- 
pery's  hoe ;  bat  it  was  evidently  not  her 
friend's  oonntenanoe,  but  the  hat-bordei 
which  was  so  attractive  to  the  aS^tiftn- 
ate  creature.  Had  we  all  been  in  tha 
palace  of  truth  that  morning,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  lovely  friends  might  probablj 
have  been  recorded  much  as  fnltuwi : 

"  Good  morning,  dear" — Hal  tirttigi 
loo  thort.  "Cold  day — Yes!" — NoMt 
very  red.  "  Throat  sore  T  very  sorry  !" 
— Odlar  loo  poinltd.  "  Poor  Hr,  Jonea 
ia  dead  i'' — PreUyUh  butlmu,  ihote, 
"Children  with  scarlet  fever,  too.'" — 
Abominate  green  fioatri.  "Kead  Hi- 
awatha}"—Hour  can  Kate  afford  ludt 
laee!     "Bull  to-morrow" — Awkward 

Salheri  thote.  "  Mamma  pretty  well, 
lank  yon"— Mean  little  boon  ! 
Of  ooarae  the  fancy-ball  and  its  cos- 
tumes were  discussed,  with  a  dozan  other 
Krties,  and  their  appropriate  dresses. 
It  I  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the  young 
ladies,  as  they  even  surpassed  them* 
selves,  on  that  particular  morning,  In 
eloquence  and  vivacity,  while  disoussing 
the  usual  subjects.  To  speak  fmnkly, 
as  da}r  after  day  passed  away,  it  besaa 
to  strike  me  that  we  did  nut  often  oil- 
ouss  any  other  subjeots  with  the  soma 
fullness  of  interest.  Of  course  we  in- 
dulged largely  in  gossip  ;  but  it  was 
generally  well  sprinkled  with  millinery. 
With  r«»dingwe  did  not  meddle  muob  ; 
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our  devotion  to  literature  Bhowing  itself 
chiefly  in  sttendiag  fashion  able  lectures ; 
where,  of  course,  the  dressing  was  not 
thrown  away  upon  us.  We  were  a  well 
conducted  household,  we  went  tn  church 
regularly  every  Suuday  morning,  aad 
sometimes  in  the  afternoon  too,  when 
there  was  no  company  ;  but,  true  to  onr 
Tocation,  the  hats,  and  collars,  and 
sleeves,  in  the  main  aisle,  were  always 
carefully  reviewed.  I  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  about  loves 
of  mantillaH,  or  frights  of  huts,  on  Sun- 


and  furniture  were  oon»dered  mor* 
than  tlie  happiness  of  the  loven.  If  a 
baby  was  bom,  its  caps  and  cloak*  wan 
more  affectionately  handled  than  tha 
infant  itself.  If  a  wedding  took  plaoa, 
the  laces,  oachemires,  or  diamonds  were, 
of  course,  the  ohief  items  of  interest. 
And  more  than  once,  after  a  funeral, 
the  style  of  the  shroud  and  coffin  orna- 
ments afforded  us  ample  material  fiur 
boudoir  talk. 

The  physicians  had  enjoined  a  oonne 
of  relaxation  and  amusement.    At  firat 


of  these  fair  creatures  to  the  great  ob- 
ject, their  unwearied  perseverance  in 
the  good  cause,  were  HBtonishing,  Their 
leal  literally  ro«e  superior  to  all  fatigue  ; 
no  desire  fur  change  of  object  was  ever 
expressed ;  not  the  least  symptom  of 
eihaustinn  could  be  discovered  where 
the  toilet  was  in  question.  Nay.  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
winter  campaign,  the  fiweet  creatures 
were  already  anticipatitig  the  seasons — 
longing  for  "  spring  openings  ;"  looking 
eagerly  forward  to  new  summer  ward- 
robes, to  be  displayed  at  New  York  or 
Saratoga. 
It  msy  have  been  a  consequence  of 


debility,  but  I  confess  that,  at  times,  I 
now  found  itdiiGoultto  keep  up  with  tUi 
extreme  devotion  to  one  subject  Th* 
powers  of  concentration  seemed  relaxod 
—or,  in  other  words,  1  was  guilty  of  an 
occasional  yawn.  I  should,  at  this  periodt 
have  made  my  visits  to  the  boudoir  Ima 
frequent ;  but,  to  take  you  intn  my  con- 
fidence, go'id  reader,  I  had  now  an 
especial  motive  for  being  there  an  oftao 
as  possible.  One  morning,  when  too 
unwell  to  leave  my  room,  as  I  sat  Un- 

fuidly  looking  through  the  open  door, 
saw  an  object  which  immediatiily  qaiok- 
ened  my   putse,   and   aroused   all   mv 
The  door  of   the  boudoir 
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opened,  and  a  lady  came  out.  I  in- 
stantly ktiew  her  to  be  the  same  who 
had  already  appeared  to  me  in  the  oar, 
and  in  the  railroad  cabio.  The  con- 
viction of  her  identity  flashed  upon  me 
at  once ;  but,  to  make  the  matter  more 
8ure,  she  wore  the  same  gray  dress,  and 
over  her  arm  were  thrown  the  same 
simple  shawl  and  hat  I  had  once  so 
closely  studied.  She  was  alone ;  and, 
walking  the  entire  length  of  the  passage 
without  observing  me,  went  quietly  down 
stairs.  I  was  breathless  with  surprise 
and  pleasure.  Hobbling  to  the  bell,  I 
rang  it  instantly  ;  but  judge  of  my  vexa- 
tion when  it  proved  impossible  for  me 
to  discover  who  this  visitor  was.  The 
servants  had  not  seen  her — the  ladies 
themselves  were  out — no  card  had  been 
left !  One  declared  it  must  have  been 
a  milliner's  messenger,  another  a  female 
burglar!  My  indignation  at  the  last 
accusation  excited  so  much  merriment, 
that  my  lips  were  henceforth  closed; 
but,  resolved  to  watch  all  visitors  to  the 
boudoir  very  closely,  I  continued  even 
more  regular  in  paying  my  court  to  the 
ladit's  than  heretofore.  Alas!  the  con- 
sequences were  not  what  I  had  hoped. 
Tho  gray  dress  and  the  gentle  face  did 
nut  return,  while  I  myself  began  to  suf- 
ftr  severely  in  health  and  spirits. 

1  became,  indeed,  very  strangely  af- 
tceted.  Singular  symptoms,  wholly 
(li  tie  rent  from  what  I  had  hitherto  felt, 
[H>gan  to  appear.  I  lost  all  appetite. 
My  s[>irita,  generally  so  good,  were  very 
low.  Languor  and  listlessness  crept 
over  me.  I  became  frightfully  nervous. 
Tho  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  made  me 
turn  pale.  The  fluttering  of  feathers 
threw  me  into  agitation.  An  intricate 
pattern  of  embroidery  produced  giddi- 
ness. Bugles  made  me  see  double. 
Furs  caused  a  feeling  of  intolerable 
sutfitcation.  Jewelry  brought  on  great 
oppression  on  the  chest.  The  play 
of  a  spray  of  artificial  flowers  had  an 
extremely  unpleasant  effect.  Nay,  even 
the  most  beautiful  natural  flowers,  if 
placed  in  a  jeweled  bouquet-holder,  pro- 
duced very  serious  discomposure. 

In  vain  I  struggled  against  the  at- 
tack ;  the  evil  went  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Feeling,  in  this  condition,  wholly 
unfit  for  society,  especially  that  of  the 
boudoir  and  its  lovely  inmates,  I  with- 
drew to  the  seclusion  of  my  own  room, 
and  should,  perhaps,  have  gradually 
regained  calmness  there;  but,  alas!  a 
general     conspiracy    seemed    forming 


against  me.  My  uncle,  the  physician« 
the  ladies — all  agreed  that  now,  more 
than  ever,  cheerful  society  was  abso- 
lutely necessary — quiet  and  seclusion 
were  strictly  forbiddeq.  Some  days  I 
was  dragged  back  to  the  boudoir;  at 
other  times,  the  doors  of  my  own  apart- 
ment were  thrown  open,  and  Mrs.  Glit- 
tery, with  the  young  ladies,  kindly  came 
to  entertain  me  with  their  chit-chat — 
talk  over  the  last  ball,  display  a  new 
cachemire,  or  show  the  last  trinket  from 
Tiffany's.  Little  did  I  gain  in  this  way ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  day  strength 
and  spirit  seemed  to  be  wasting  more 
and  more. 

At  length,  the  very  night  of  the  great 
fancy  ball,  I  was  seized  with  an  attack 
so  violent,  and  so  extraordinary  in  its 
character,  as  very  seriously  to  alarm 
my  friends.  I  had  thrown  myself  ex- 
hausted on  my  bed,  just  as  the  ladies 
left  the  room,  after  kindly  devoting  half 
an  hour  to  showing  me  their  beautiful 
costumes,  in  full  completeness.  As  the 
brilliant  array  swept  through  the  door, 
on  their  way  to  the  saloons,  I  fell  on 
the  bed,  and,  closing  my  eyes  in  utter 
weariness,  endeavored  to  shut  out  the 
noise  of  wheels,  and  clamor  of  coaches, 
already  commencing  beneath  my  win- 
dows. How  long  I  lay  in  this  state,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  was  suddenly  and 
most  effectually  aroused.  The  door  of 
my  room  opened  again,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  beheld  the  same  gay  troop  re- 
turning to  honor  me  with  a  second  visit 
Led  by  Laura,  superb  as  a  night  of  the 
tropics,  they  tripped  in,  forming  a  sort 
of  basket-dance  as  they  entered — their 
beautiful  faces  and  figures,  and  charm- 
ing drapery  of  laces  and  flowers,  making 
a  picture  to  delight  the  eye  of  one  in  a 
sounder  condition  than  I  then  was.  As 
they  whirled  lightly  but  rapidly  about 
me,  my  head  began  to  turn,  and  the 
compliments  I  was  about  to  utter  died 
on  my  lips.  I  fell  back  on  the  pillows 
in  a  half  fainting  condition.  Faster  and 
faster  flew  the  teet  of  the  fair  dancers ; 
nearer  and  nearer  the  circle  narrowed 
about  me.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not 
a  sound  was  heard — all  was  pantomime : 
graceful,  but  rapid,  bewildering  panto- 
mime. Not  the  faintest  murmur  of  music 
reached  me.  The  fair  creatures  seemed 
moving  like  the  nymphs  on  the  Grecian 
vase,  to  unheard  melodies.  In  the  midst 
of  these  whirling  evolutions,  marked  and 
wild  in  their  movement,  the  fluttering 
gauies  and  laces    appeared    to    pass 
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through  a  thousand  changes,  varjing 
perpetually,    every    motion    revealing 
some  new  drapery  unobserved  before. 
And,   imperceptibly,   new    faces  were 
added  to  the  circle — Mrs.  Glittery  ap- 
peared ;  the  Snippery  girls  were  there ; 
all  the  lady  visitors  I  had  ever  seen  in 
the  boudoir  came  thronging  in,  doubling 
and  tripling  the  ring,  yet  apparently 
rendering  it  narrower  and  narrower  at 
each  turn.    With  a  feeling  approaching 
to  terror,  a  sort  of  fascination  of  wonder 
and  alarm,  I  continued  to  follow  every 
rapid  movement,  in  the  midst  of  a  silence 
almost  supernatural  in  character.  Vivid 
emotions  of  pleasure,  curiosity,  envy, 
vanity,  mortincation,  played  over  all  the 
countenances  in  succession;  while  the 
accompanying  pantomime  clearly  con- 
yeyed  the  idea  that  each  sentiment  was 
closely  interwoven,  as  it  were,  with  the 
drapery  floating  about  them.    And  still, 
without  pause,  without  respite,  the  same 
thronging,  bewildering,  mazy  waltz  con- 
tinued unbroken,  unchanged  in  step  and 
measure,  while  all  these  female  figures 
flew  about  me  with   magical   celerity, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  silence  truly  ap- 
palling. 

Suddenly  they  parted,  breaking  up 
into  groups,  or  darting  away  singly  A 
new  frenzy  seemed  to  seize  them ;  the 
steps  became  yet  more  rapid,  the  coun- 
tenances more  excited,  the  pantomime 
yet  wilder.  White  arms  were  thrown 
upwards — jeweled  fingers  were  in  eager 

Slay.  In  another  instant,  a  thousand 
uttering  rolls  of  formless  drapery  ap- 
peared dropping  from  the  ceiling,  flow- 
ing from  the  hangings,  fluttering  out  of 
the  pictures,  falling  trom  the  chandeliers, 
thrust  in  at  the  doors  and  windows, 
rushing  upward  from  the  heaving  car- 
pets. Swiftly  turning  and  whirling, 
amid  these  varied  fabrics,  the  figures 
seized  upon  them,  examined,  selected, 
rejected,  with  faces  now  all  eager  de- 
light, now  pondering,  and  profoundly 
thoughtful.  Shop-boys,  hitherto  un- 
seen, creatures  all  whiskers  and  fingers, 
flung  themselves  into  the  giddy  circle, 
unfolding,  exhibiting,  cutting,  wrapping. 
Maids,  dress-makers.  millinei*s,  with 
nimble  needles  were  there  fitting,  flounc- 
ing, sewing,  trimming.  The  women- 
folk of  a  thousand  household.^,  babies, 
children,  nurses,  housemaids,  school- 
girls, aged  dames,  came  pouring  in  at 
my  door,  joining  in  the  same  wild  walt^. 
A  cloud,  or  canopy,  formed  over  the 
heads  of  the  dancing  throng,  strangely 


made    up  of    ribbons,    fiEuhion-platet» 
gloves,  gauzes,  newspapers,  magazines, 
fans,  purses — generally  empty— hoops, 
scarfs,  bank-notes — all  fifties  and  hun- 
dreds— and  bills,  many  of  fearful  length 
— all  these  blending  into  one  wreath, 
fluttering  and  whirling  about  the  room 
as  if  driven  by  a  hurricane  of  the  tropics. 
Anon,  fathers,  husbands,  lovers,  broth- 
ers,  were    there,   whirling,    wheeling, 
pirouetting  like  the  rest — among  them 
my  uncle  and  fifty  other  gray-heads 
prominent  in  Wall  street.     Some  were 
smiling,  some  remonstrating,  one  plead- 
ing, another  admiring,  this  reasoning, 
that  reprimanding.     The  pockets  were 
all,  I  observed,  crowded  with  papers — 
whether  bills  or  love-letters,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say — but  the  more  £uhionab]e 
the  coat,  the  greater  was  this  unnatarsl 
distension.     Presently  the  male  portion 
of  the  whirling  ring  increased  amazing- 
ly ;    artisans,    manufacturers,   editors, 
merchants,  legislators,  seamen,  smog* 
glers,  lawyers,  doctors,  judges,  police- 
men, jurors,  appraisers,  constables,  anc- 
tioneers,  seemed  to  spring  up  from  the 
heavy  carpeting  like  mushrooms,    and 
all  alike  were  more  or  less  under  the 
general  influence,  compelled,  whether 
willing  or  not,  to  submit  to  its  power. 
Still,  ever  prominent  among  the  motley 
throng,  in  brilliant  and  gay  relief,  were 
the  familiar  figures  of  the  ladies  of.  the 
house,  and  their  chosen  companions— 
the  Glittery.  Frippery,  and  Snippeij 
sisters.     In  fact,  whether  from  a  oela- 
sion  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  one 
great  object  of  all  consisted  in  decking 
and   draping  these  young  girls ;  anC 
the  longer  the  extraordinary  scene  last- 
ed, the  clearer  became  this  conviction. 
Never  before,  certainly,  had  I  so  full  a 
perception  of  tlie  immense  importance 
of  the  toilet — the  absorbing  influence,  the 
vast  extent,  the  intricate  ramifications, 
of  this  branch  of  American  civilization. 
Teaching  the  nation,  preaching  to  it, 
fighting  its   battles,  making  its  laws, 
seem  light  and  casual  tasks  compared 
with  the  arduous  duty  of  dressing  its 
daughters  in  the  latest  and  most  brill- 
iant of  fashion*s  caprices.     I  can  re- 
remember    these    reflections    darting 
through  my  mind,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  in  the  midst  of  the  ceaseless 
whirl. 

But,  suddenly,  while  following  with 
increasing  wonder  the  ever- unwearied 
movement,  I  became  aware  of  a  most 
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fearful  chnnge ;  bUH  whirlinri  still 
engprly  engnieaed  hj  the  mad  galtoptde, 
facps  Kni]  figures  were  no  lonfcer  the 
Bsmi-.  Horrihle  to  relate,  they  lost 
their  human  fc>rm  and  erpreenoD ;  ell 
natural  womanly  beauty  and  grace  nt- 
terly  vanished ;  limb  and  feature,  nerve  ' 
and  muscle,  all  underwent  a  wrstehed 
motAmorphnxis  wholly  amanng.  Doll 
glaany  beada  took  the  place  of  the  moet 
beautiful  eyes ;  lips  atifiened  into  a  atill, 
coral'like  substance  ;  delicate  eus  were 
Inmed  into  plates  of  wroDgfat  gold  or 
silver;  the  eoft»et  treaaee  brietled  into 
hair-pin9  and  wires,  oi  beoame  tanked 
threads  of  silk,  or  coarse  nTeUngs  of 
ribbons  and  fnneea  ;  the  teeth  were  so 
many  jeweled  bnttona;  tiie  beautiful 
finKers  expanded  into  ribbed  fans ;  the 
entire  Rcsn  seemed  converted  into  rolls 
of  cashmere  or  satin ;  cords  and  wire* 
tmik  the  place  of  mascles ;  the  reins 
flowpd  with  essences  and  washes;  nay, 
the  very  brun  became  a  dull  mass  of 
cosmetics  end  pomatnms,  while  the 
hfort  itself,  filled  with  shieds  andnml- 
ingM.  showed  little  more  true  sensiUlIty 


than  a  faaey  pin-etuhioD  for  the  drea*- 
ing-table.  Vet,  the  ill-fated  areatares, 
wholly  onooQsoioos  of  the  spell  unoa 
them,  continued  tripping  and  neling 
aboat  the  room,  active  aa  ever  in  moT9- 
roent,  their  oostly  draperies  nnobanged, 
delicate  in  detign  ana  workmanship  as 
the  perfectioB  of  modem  art  oould 
make  them,  aa  if  in  bitter  mookery  of 
the  tinnghtly  figures  they  clothed.  The 
horror  I  felt,  at  a  oatastroi^e  so  fearftd. 
was  increased  by  observing  something 
of  familiar  featare  and  expresaioa  in 
Moh  of  these  hideous  ereotores  t  indis- 
tinot,  imperfaot,  vagnely  defined,  it  is 
true,  yet  sofBdent  for  me  to  have  known 
any  one  of  the  whirling  oirole.  nnder 
her  firigbtfal  metamorphosia.  Strange 
to  aay,  physical  life  in  full  measure 
seemed  still  to  pervade  each  form;  they 
all  breathed,  they  all  moved  as  easily,  as 
rapidly,  as  they  had  dons,  under  the 
li^t  of  that  day's  son  ;  their  stiff  tips 
parted  and  olosed  over  the  double  row 
of  button-teeth ;  the  cashmere  evelidi 
loae  and  fell  over  beads,  blue,  block, 
«nd  btom ;  A*  lan-lik»  hands  opened 
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and  closed  as  frequently  as  ever.  But, 
most  painful  of  all  was  the  conviction 
which  forced  itself  upon  me,  from  ob- 
serving gleams  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion passing  over  these  unnatural  faces, 
that  each  was  still  endowed  with  a  hu- 
man soul,  a  rational  spirit,  though  so 
closely  fettered  and  shrouded  witbin  a 
mask  of  dry  goods  ! 

Unluckily  for  me,  a  feeling  of  com- 

Eassion  got  the  better  of  the  awe  which 
ad  hitherto  kept  me  silent.  A  half 
smothered  cry  struggled  to  my  lips. 
Wretched  man  that  I  was  !  The  atten- 
tion of  the  strange  creatures,  hitherto 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  objects  imme- 
diately boK>re  them,  was  thus  suddenly 
drawn  upon  myself.  A  glare  of  wicked 
joy  flashed  from  their  beady  eyes ;  a 
ghastly  grin  sat  upon  their  cold  lips ; 
with  one  whirl  they  all  flew  towards  me, 
alighting  on  the  bed  like  a  flock  of  ill- 
favored  bats.  Some  seized  me  by  the 
hair,  others  clutched  at  my  arms  and 
legs  with  their  dry,  ribbed  fingers,  while 
fresh  assailants  came  dragging  with 
them  an  endless  train  of  laces,  ribbons, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  began  a  merciless  process 
of  homicide  by  strangulation.  In  a  mo- 
ment lace  flounces  and  scarfs,  apparent- 
ly millions  of  yards  in  length,  were 
wrapped  about  my  throat  and  limbs ; 
an  entire  piece  of  pink  moire-antique 
was  forced  into  my  mouth;  a  medley 
of  all  things  extravagant,  in  the  way 
of  baubles  and  trinkets,  was  thrust 
into  my  blinded  eyes,  my  lacerated 
ears. 

Summoning,  by  a  prodigious  effort, 
all  the  little  strength  yet  left  within 
me,  I  gave  a  fearful  CToan — a  shriek  it 
may  have  been.  Robert — the  footman 
allotted  to  me — rushed  to  my  bedside. 
I  endeavored,  by  pantomime,  to  implore 
him  to  release  me,  to  clear  the  room  of 
the  hideous  female  train.  He  could  not 
comprehend  my  meaning.  In  another 
moment  my  worthy  uncle  and  several 
physicians  were  gathered  about  my 
bed.  But  no  relief  did  they  bring  me, 
not  one  of  these  horrid,  hag-like  figures 
oould  they  drive  a?ray.  They  evidently 
considered  my  case  as  most  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  avowed  themselves  complete- 
ly puzzled.  To  them  the  powers  of 
speech  seemed  wholly  lost.  Dolts  that 
they  were,  they  could  not  discover  the 
thousand  yards  of  lace  so  tightly  drawn 
about  my  windpipe,  nor  the  entire 
piece  of  moire-antique,  thrust  into  my 
mouth.    At  length,  by  an  effort  of  al- 


most superhuman  strength*  I  snooeeded 
in  muttering  a  few  words,  as  Dr.  G 
bent  anxiously  over  me — 

••  *  Dying  !»  *  Frippery !»— What  can 
be  the  poor  feUow's  meaning  ?*'  he  ex- 
claimed, turning  to  Dr.  H ,  and  le- 

E eating  the  only  words  he  had  oleailj 
eard. 
Dr.  H advanced — felt  my  palM 


— looked  at  my  tongue— laid  his  nand 
upon  my  heart,  and — put  his  finger  to 
his  nose.  A  ray  of  light  had  struck 
him ;  he  withdrew  with  his  learned  bro- 
ther into  one  comer  of  the  room«  and 
confided  to  him  his  opinion : 

**  The  case  is  now  clear,  my  dear  sir. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Fairfax  is  desper- 
ately in  love  with  Miss  Frippery,  the 
great  belle — perfectly  natarai !" 

A  bound  which  I  made  in  my  bed,  on 
hearing  this  observation,  ternfied  the 
anxious  group  about  me. 

**  In  love  with  a  Frippery  ffiil ! 
That  I  should  live  to  hear  the  woras  !** 
But  hear  them  I  did,  and  witbont  the 
power  of  contradiction,  owing  to  that 
vile  scarf  of  Mechlin  lace,  and  the  en- 
tire piece  of  moire-antique.  Dr.  G 
now  returned  to  my  bedside,  a  potum 
in  his  hand.  I  swallowed  the  mess, 
though  it  tasted  detestably  like  **  Bou- 
quet de  Caroline." 

I  must  have  slept  nearly  two  days 
and  nights.  Awaking  at  length,  I  found 
myself  feeble,  but  refreshed.  Robert 
was  at  my  bedside  ;  he  urged  my  tak- 
ing breakfast  in  the  boudoir.  The  Teiy 
word  made  me  shudder;  Robert,  how- 
ever, considerately  informed  me  that 
the  young  ladies  were  all  out  for  the 
day.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
thought  it  best  to  change  the  room,  for 
the  curtains  and  hangings  about  me 
were  too  closely  associated  with  the 
events  of  that  terrible  night. 

Leaning  on  Robert's  arm  to  the  bon- 
doir — good  reader,  before  entering  I 
stood  as  if  entranced  on  the  thresholds- 
enchanting  was  the  sight  which  there 
met  my  eyes.  Standing  near  a  window 
with  her  back  towards  me,  in  much  tiie 
same  position  in  which  I  had  first  seen 
her  in  the  c^,  was  the  sweet  Emily- 
Emily  of  the  gray  dress — Emily  of  the 
plain  straw — Emily  of  the  simple  d^awl ! 
And  near  her  sat  her  father,  a  respeotabk 
old  man. 

It  was  no  deluding  vision  which  I  had 
seen  a  week  or  two  earlier  ;  there  conld 
be  no  mistake  ;  a  dress  so  unfashionable 
as  hers  had  never  yet  blessed  my  eyes 
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aaaer  the  GUtUi;  roof.  It  wu  the 
very  EmWy  of  the  ou — Eauly  of  the 
railruad  cnbia.  The  first  glimpM  of 
her  bruueht  refreshment  to  m/  dauled 
night — bnliii  and  peace  to  my  feverish 
spirit.  Judge,  then — if  yon  cen — how 
huppil^  that  morning  passed  for  me ; 
hu<T  kiudly  she  spoke,  bow  sweetljr  ebe 
liHilied,  and — bow  rery  pleinljr  ehe  wm 
dresaed  I  I  aotusUy  forgot  I  waa  in  the 
Fripperjr  boudoir  >  With  delight  I  ob- 
served, that,  although  six  oelender 
months  had  passed  siooe  oor  first  event- 
ful meeting,  she  wore  the  rerj  same 
dress  whioh  had  oharmed  me  then ;  nay, 
partiality  may  possibly  bare  blinded  me, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  gown  bad 
even  been  turned  i     There  was,  also,  a 

SiIeasinE,  hded  tint  stealiof^  over  the 
olds  of  her  shawl,  as  soothiDg  to  mj 
eye  as  the  charms  of  soft  moonlight 
^ter  garish  noon.  But  1  rave ;  aware 
of  my  weakness,  let  me  abridge  matten 
as  much  as  possible.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
tliat  Emily,  on  a  nearer  view,  proved 
thn  very  angel  one  might  have  foretold 
fnim  tliat  hat  and  shawl ;  a  woman  half 
HO  Invely  I  bad  iiever  met  before. 
Pretty,  amiable,  and  aooomplished,  she 
waa  full  of  pleasantness  and  lovely 
qualities.     StrauM  to  sa^,  she  was  a 


v>iisin  uf  the  Fnppery  girls, 
Ji«  present  Mrs.  Olitteir, 
fat  h  or — excellent  man — had  jost  bmogfat 


her  to  pass  a  month  with  her  relatives. 
UuKt  happy  was  that  month  to  me ; 
Kmiljf's  lunuence  waa  invi^ratuu;,  In- 
cpiritiug,  cheering,  renovating  to  t>ody 
and  mind.  I  recovered  health  and  •pir' 
its  rapidly,  and  from  the  day  she  aet 
foot  in   it,  never  felt  any  further  Ul- 


eSoots  from  the  Glittery  boudoir.  I  told 
her  one  roumlng  that  she  bad  Mved 
my  Ufe ;  that  when  she  arrived  I  was 
dying  of  Frippery;  and  that  the  wisest 
doctors  in  the  land — even  her  own 
respeoted  father — oonld  not  have  saved 
me,  without  the  help  of  a  rational  wo- 
man like  herself — a  sort  of  moral  as  wall 
as  physioal  nurse.  Emilv  laughed — 
bat  she  blushed,  too  ;  and,  in  abort,  at 
the  end  of  the  month  she  was  mine* 
good  reader — actually  deigning  to  MO- 
oept  me,  crutches  and  all '.  From  that 
hour  to  this  she  has  been  my  chief  joy. 
Only  one  quarrel  have  we  had  aa  yet, 
and  that  was  before  marriage.  I  eiw 
mated  her  to  wear,  at  our  wedding,  tbe 
old  gray  dress  and  plain  shawl.  Sotta 
Doce  I  am  compelled  to  oonftiss,  that  OH 
tbia  oooasion,  Emily  proved  to  me  that 
she  was  not  quite  as  near  perfection  as 
I  had  fondly  supposed.  She  lauKbed 
at  me,  and  declared  the  old  gray  dresi 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Well,  one  must  for^ve  something  to  the 
natural  willfulneas  of  the  sei ;  and  I  am 
oUiged  to  admit  that,  on  the  important 
day,  she  looked  charmingly  in  some 
transparent  white  fabrio  or  other.  I 
was,  moreover,  made  supremely  happy 
on  that  oooasion,  by  overheartjig  Laura 
Frippery  declare  to  Julia  Snippery, 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  all 
Emily's  wardrobe  "fit  to  be  seen!" 
With  these  delightful  words  ringing  in 
my  ears,  I  set  out  joyfully  on  my  wed- 
ding tour.  And  now,  good  reader, 
these  two  years  later,  if  vou  care  to  aea 
a  happy  fellow,  blessed  with  a  truly 
oboioe  wife,  I  invite  yon  to  spend  a 
week  with  me  at  the  Stumpery. 
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JOE'S    COURTSHIP. 
A    CONNECTICUT    CONFIDENCE. 

"  The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  the  sport, 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon." 


1WAS  sitting  on  the  brown  settle  be- 
fore our  kitchen  fire,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  hickory-blaze,  and  how 
beautifully  its  tongues  of  violet,  crimson, 
blue,  even  sometimes  sea-green,  flame 
rose,  flickered,  hung,  stemless,  in  air, 
fell,  and,  gathering  again,  rushed  up  the 
chimney,  in  a  stream  of  parti-colored 
H^ht;  while  one  end  of  the  fore-log 
hissed,  and  squealed,  and  sung,  all  the 
time  dropping  sweet  and  smoky  sap  just 
beyond  the  old  iron  fire-dog,  that  had  a 
round  ring  at  top,  like  the  moon,  where 
it  was  the  delight  of  my  childhood  to 
niche  a  red  apple  and  see  it  roast,  burn- 
ing my  fingers  to  turn  it  round,  and  get- 
ting all  manner  of  snaps  and  sniffs  from 
old  Lucy,  who  **  never  could  keep  them 
'ere  dogs  clean,  so  long  as  there's  a 
pack  of  childem  round ! "  I  believe  I 
must  have  been  dreaming  all  this  over ; 
for  I  was  so  lost  thinking,  that  I  fairly 
jumped  when  Gilly  entered  the  kitchen 
and  threw  herself  down  on  the  other  end 
of  the  settle. 

But  I  forget — everybody  does  not 
know  who  Gilly  and  I  are.  And,  as  I 
am  oldest,  I  put  myself  first.  I  am  an 
old  maid,  from  necessity,  not  from  choice 
or  inclination  ;  for  I  believe  it  is  a  wo- 
man's natural  state  and  intended  position 
to  be  married ;  and  I  think  every  unmar- 
ried woman  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  piti- 
able, though  some  marriages  are  far 
worse  than  any  solitude.  But  I  had  an 
unhappy  time  enough  about  such  things 
when  I  was  younger — and  so  I  am  an 
old  maid.  But  I  always  say  what  I 
think  about  marrying,  for  all  that,  and 
I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  people  tell  me  their  love-affairs, 
and  come  to  me  for  comfort  and  help ; 
so  that  I  know  almost  everything  of  the 
kind  in  our  town.  Then  my  having 
sharp  eyes  on  such  points  makes  me  see 
more  than  some  persons  see  about  them- 
selves, so  I  knew  that  Gilly — .  I  must 
tell  you  who  she  is  first.  Her  real  name 
is  Mary  Stock,  she  is  my  cousin ;  but 
as  I  have  got  four  other  cousins,  as  well 
as  an  aunt,  and  two  uncles'  wives  named 
Mary,  there  did  seem  to  be  some  other 
name  needed  to  distinguish  this  one,  and 
she  WHS  such  a  spicy,  charming  little 


thing,  that  my  dear  mother  alwars 
called  her  by  the  name  of  her  favonte 
old-fashioned  blossom,  that  grew  eTeiy 
year,  in  thick  red  and  purple  spikes*  on 
our  posy-bed  —  "  Stock  giUiflower.*' 
This  was  too  long,  so  we  shortened  it  to 
Gilliflower,  and  then  to  Gillyt  which  she 
keeps  to  this  day ;  but  does  not,  there- 
fore, write  her  name  Gill-i-e,  like  thoee 
particularly  silly  boarding-school  girls 
who  flourish  as  Sall-i-e  Cuoomber,  or 
Agg-i-e  Squash,  thereby  disgusting  all 
well-bred  people,  and  making  speoial 
fools  of  themselves  *^  before  folk.'*  Ex- 
cuse me,  dear  reader  I  Really  I  am  so 
sick  of  this  affectation  that  I  most  **  firee 
my  mind,"  as  the  Methodists  say. 

And  that  is  Gilly.  She  was  my  cou- 
sin, and  Joseph  Payne  was  my  coofin, 
but  they  weren't  cousins  to  each  other ; 
and  now  we  were  all  at  Aunt  Pftyne*S| 
for,  when  father  and  mother  died,  Unde 
Payne  moved  into  our  house,  and  I  went 
there  to  live;  and,  this  autumn,  Qilly 
had  changed  with  Sibyl  Payne,  wlio 
wanted  to  attend  the  Academy  in  Cen- 
treville,  and  Gilly  wanted  to  go  to  ling- 
ing-school  in  Taunton,  where  we  had  a 
first-rate  teacher,  a  blind  man,  Mr. 
Masters  by  name.  So  Sibyl  was  at 
Aunt  Stock's,  in  Centreville,  Gilliflower 
with  me,  and,  as  Unole  Payne  fanned 
it,  Joseph  was  at  home  helping  him, 
and  we  had  generally  a  very  good  time 
together. 

But,  to-night,  something  troubled 
Gilly,  her  long,  brown  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  her  face  looked  sorrowfol 
enough  ;  she  was  not  handsome,  but  she 
had  a  rich,  expressive  face,  with  marked 
features,  and  the  swiftest  changes  in 
them  I  ever  saw ;  so  when  she  was  weD 
and  happy,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  her 
soft,  thick  hair  gathered  into  heavj 
knots  and  loops  about  her  fine  bead, 
she  looked  absolutely  pretty,  tliougfa 
nobody  called  her  so.  But  Joe  troubled 
her  very  much.  Without  knowing  it, 
Gilly  loved  him  dearly,  and  he  was 
more  attached  to  her  than  he  liked  to 
own,  even  to  himself;  but  Joe  was  a 
strange  fellow;  I  know  he  seemed  to 
me  the  last  person  Gilly  ought  to  many; 
however,  she  was  in  love  with  him,  and 
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that,   everyoody  knows,  is  a  thing  in 
spite  of  reason  or  rhyme. 

''  What  ailH  you,  Gilly  ?"  said  I,  leav- 
ing off  the  httle  song  I  was  singing 
under  my  breath  when  she  came  in. 

'' Oh !  nothing;  only  I  am  a  fool, 
Martha!"  This  last  epithet  was  most 
indignantly  uttered,  and  a  fresh,  bright 
t<'ar  roiled  off  her  eye-lashes  as  she  said 
it,  and  made  her  laugh.  I  don't  know 
why. 

**  What  has  Joe  been  bothering  you 
about  now?'*  said  I,  assuming,  directly, 
tliat  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble — a  supposition  she  accepted  at 
once. 

*'  Why,  he  is  all  the  time  talking  to 
me  al)out  something  I  do  that  isn't  pro- 
per or  lady-like — a  something,  till  I  am 
tired  and  sick  !  I  know  I  am  not  what 
I  ought  to  be,  or  want  to  be ;  but,  how 
can  I  mend  all  at  once  ?  and — and — 
how—?" 

Here  came  a  real  girlish  passion  of 
sobs,  which  meant — '*  How  can  he  do 
so,  if  he  loves  me?"  but  I  did  not  tell 
hor  so.  Truth  to  speak,  I  was  not  a 
little  provoked  with  Joe,  though  I  liked 
})im  well  for  some  things ;  but  he  was 
thoroughly  conceited  and  a  great  tease. 
He  had  never  found  his  level  by  a  gener- 
al intercourse  with  society,  or  by  the 
collegiate  discipline  most  young  men 
undergo,  and,  on  the  strength  of  a  six- 
months'  stay  in  the  nearest  great  city, 
where  he  had  finished  his  schooling  a 
few  years  ago,  as  well  as  his  slight  ex- 
perience ot  traveling  on  business  to 
Iowa  and  back  again,  he  set  himself  up 
ns  an  infallible  judge  of  manners,  con- 
ventions and  dress;  and  whenever  he 
found  a  person  good-tempered  enough, 
or  suthciently  fond  of  him  to  bear  it,  he 
ran  a  tilt  against  their  customs  and  pre- 
judices, nay,  worse,  against  their  feel- 
ings, in  a  way  to  edify  Cervantes. 

I  had  no  great  respect  for  Joe*B 
opinion  in  these  matters,  a  fiiot  he  was 
not  long  in  discovering,  since  I  rather 
took  pains  to  obtrude  it  upon  him,  for 
it  seemed  to  me  a  most  objectionable 
and  selfish  trait  in  his  otherwise  fine 
nature,  and  1  could  not  bear  to  see 
( I  illy  suffer,  as  her  sensitive  disposition 
did,  under  these  pin-pricks ;  for,  Joe, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  was  both 
captious  and  cross,  when  he  rode  this 
hobby,  to  an  extent  nothing  but  the 
swept  and  buoyant  temper  of  Gilly  oould 
endure. 

*'  What's  the  matter  to-day  especial- 


ly ?"  said  I,  as  soon  as  my  little  cousin's 
tears  stopped. 

**  Why,  you  see,  Martha,  I  was  telling 
some  story  to  Aunt  Payne,  and  all  the 
time  Joe  kept  interfering  with  *  That's 
not  good  English  ;*  *  That  is  a  great  ex- 
aggeration;' » Where's  your  grammar, 
Gilly  ?'  till  at  last  I  got  provoked,  and 
said :  '  Do  let  me  alone  for  five  minutes, 
Joe !  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  your  old 
books.'  *  That  is  very  evident,'  said  Joe, 
with  such  a  sneer.  I  declare  1  couldn't 
help  being  hurt,  Martha;  and  when  I 
stopped  a  minute  to  ohoke  the  tears 
down,  he  began : 

••  *  If  you  were  my  sister,  I'd  send 
you  to  school  to-morrow,  big  as  yon 
are,  and  tell  the  ma'am  to  ferule  it  well 
into  you.  I  warrant  you'd  speak  prop- 
erly before  I  got  through  witn  you.* 

**  I  was  so  mad !  I  turned  round  to 
speak,  and  Aunt  Payne  setup  her  specs 
on  her  oap-rufHe  ;  but  just  tnen  George 
hollo 'd  for  Joe  from  his  cart  under  the 
window,  so  he  went  out  at  one  door  of 
the  keeping-room  and  I  at  the  other. 
I  declare  I  do  wish  Joe  Payne  would 
marry  Tertia  Sprague,  the  school-ma'am. 
I  don't  believe  he  ever  wiU  be  suited 
till  he  gets  somebody  as  stiff  as  she 
is." 

"Perhaps  he  will  marry  her,"  said 
I,  in  a  very  dir  tone,  that  made  Gilly 
look  at  me.  The  idea  of  Joe's  marrv- 
ing  anybody  was,  evidently,  to  say  the 
least,  new  to  her,  though  she  had  just 
spoken  of  it;  so  I  laughed,  and,  with  a 
pretty  little  pout,  Gilly  sank  back  again 
into  the  comer.  I  sat  and  watched  the 
blaze  in  the  chimney  a  while  longer, 
and  an  idea  sprung  up  in  my  brain — for 
I  knew  Tertia  Sprague  very  well,  much 
better  than  either  of  my  cousins  did. 

•*  Gilly,"  said  I,  «*  wouldn't  it  be  funny 
if  we  could  play  a  sort  of  trick  on  Joe ; 
make  him  go  sleighing  or  coasting  with 
Tertia  Sprague,  and  see  how  he'd  like 
her  on  a  nearer  view." 

**I  wish  we  could,"  said  Gilly,  mis- 
chievously; **but  then,  what  if  she 
should  really  like  him,  Martha?" 

I  laughed  again,  it  was  so  quiet  a  be- 
trayal of  herself. 

«'  I  don't  believe  she  wiU,  Gilly,"  said 
I;  *'he  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person 
to  captivate  Tertia  Sprague ;  I  think  it 
is  sate  to  try." 

I  should  not  have  thought  it  altogether 
safe,  had  I  not  previously  known  some- 
thing of  Miss  Sprague's  affairs,  thanks 
to  my  oonfessorship ;  but  this  fact  I  did 
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not  make  known,  for  oertun  reasons  of 
my  own.  So  Gilly  and  I  drew  the  set- 
tie  nearer  to  the  fire,  and,  while  I  stirred 
the  **  stewed  Quaker"  that  I  was  cook- 
ing for  Uncle  Payne's  cold,  we  arranged 
a  plan  for  the  confasion  of  Joe,  which 
was  speedily  put  in  practice.  The  first 
thing  was  to  write  a  formal  note  to  Miss 
Spraguo,  inviting  her  to  go  with  him  on 
a  sleighing  party  the  next  night,  and 
requesting  an  answer  immediately.  Now, 
a  thousand  things  might  have  upset  oar 
plot  completely,  it  was  so  simple,  so 
slightly  hung  together ;  but  luck  was  in 
our  favor.  Early  the  next  morning,  Joe 
went  over  to  Centreville  with  the  team, 
and  we  knew  he  would  not  be  back  till 
night,  or  rather  late  in  the  afternoon — 
too  late  entirely  to  make  any  explana- 
tions ;  and,  moreover,  he  expected  Gilly 
to  go  on  this  very  sleigh-ride  in  his  own 
cutter  with  him,  and  I  was  not  going  at 
all,  for  I  had  a  little  cold— just  enough 
to  be  an  excuse — and,  though  the  young 
people  are  all  very  kind,  indeed,  I  think 
one  ought  to  regard  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  and  not  go  on  sleighing  frol- 
ics when  they  get  to  be  my  age — which, 
if  you  please,  1  had  rather  not  specify. 
This  intention  of  Joe*s,  I  knew,  would 
keep  him  from  asking  any  other  girl  to 
go  with  him,  and  he  had  not  asked  Gilly 
in  due  form — partly  because  she  pur- 
posely did  not  appear  that  morning  till 
lie  got  off  to  Centreville,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  took  it  for  granted  she  would 
go  with  him — for  though  Joe  was  a  great 
stickler  for  proprieties  and  politenesses, 
he  never  troubled  himself  about  using 
them  toward  the  ladies  of  his  family,  I 
regret  to  say.  Now,  there  was  a  young 
man  in  the  village  who  owed  me  a  good 
turn,  for  I  had  helped  him  out  of  a  very 
annoying  affuir  that  he  was  entangled 
in,  once  upon  a  time,  and  wo  were  ever 
since  the  best  of  friends,  though  he  was 
ten  years  younger  than  I,  and  I  always 
sent  him  to  do  anything  I  wanted,  as 
freely  as  if  he  had  been  my  brother — 
more  so,  perhaps,  judging  of  that  rela- 
tion from  Joe,  who  came  nearest  to  it. 
So  I  wrote  a  little  note  to  Reuben  Steel, 
and  told  him  I  wished  he  would  come 
over  before  dinner,  ask  Gilly  to  go  to 
Axfield  with  him,  and  then  come  about 
sapper- time  and  tell  Joe  that,  hearing 
he  was  to  ^o  with  Miss  Sprague  in  the 
double  sleigh,  he  would  like  to  borrow 
his  cutter.  I  added  a  postscript,  to  tell 
him  I  would  explain  another  time,  and 
thea  I  caught  little  Nell  Steel  as  she 


went  by  our  door  to  school,  and  told 
her  to  run  right  back  and  give  the  note 
to  Reuben  in  a  minute ;  so  before  twelve 
o'clock  there  was  a  great  noise  at  the 
scraper  and  door,  and  m  walked  Reaben, 
all  shining  with  cold,  and  dressed  in  his 
go-to-meetin's,  and  politely  requested 
Miss  Gilly  Stock  to  drive  over  to  Ax- 
field with  him  that  evening.  She  ao« 
cepted  very  demurely,  and  Reuben  said 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  so  in  the 
great  sleigh,  but  he  believed  Blisa  Stock 
liked  riding  in  a  cutter  best,  and  he  did. 
too,  so  he  should  try  to  borrow  one* 
Then,  seeing  the  table  was  set  for  din- 
ner, he  got  up  and  went  away,  giving 
me  a  very  funny  look. 

Wo  had  a  boiled  dinner  that  day* 
which  was  brought  on  smoking  hot ;  and, 
just  as  we  were  all  helped,  and  begin- 
ning cautiously  to  try  a  morsel  here  and 
there,  in  came  John  Van  Slyk,  the  big- 
gest boy  at  the  school,  holding  a  lit& 
white  note  in  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
his  dirty,  clumsy  mitten,  which,  he  said* 
Miss  Sprague  sent.  Gilly  turned  as  red 
as  fire,  and  I  began  to  liugh  inwardlr. 
Aunt  Payne  took  the  epistle,  and  held 
it  off  to  see  the  handwriting,  and  tlieii 
felt  round  for  her  specs,  which  were  all 
the  time  on  her  cap-border,  but  not 
finding  them,  handed  the  note  to  met 
and  suddenly  spoke  out : 

*'  Why,  Gilly,  what  under  the  oanopj 
ails  your  face — it*s  as  red  as  a  beet?" 

**  Those  turnips  are  so  hot,  Aant 
Payne,"  pitifully  mumbled  Gilly,  whoM 
mouth,  luckily,  was  full  of  8omething« 
though  I  don*t  think  it  was  hot  turnip. 

**  Do  take  a  cold  drink  of  water,  chud« 
you  look  burnt  up,"  said  aunty;  and 
while  Gilly  obeyed,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Aunt  Payne  that  the  note 
was  for  Joe ;  so  she  informed  John  that 
Joseph  had  gone  to  Centreville,  but  he 
was  coming  back  that  night,  and  she 
would  give  him  the  letter,  at  which 
Master  Van  Slyk  departed,  making  hii 
manners  at  the  door  real  Taunton  nahion 
— a  long  scrape  with  the  left  foot,  his 
cap  stuck  out  in  the  right  hand  like  m 
begging-boy,  and  a  bob  of  his  curly  head 
all  executed  at  once — much  better  than 
no  manners  at  all,  however. 

When  Joe  come  home,  I  was  ntting 
again  on  the  settle,  knitting  away  at 
my  stocking.  Gilly  was  up  stain  busy 
with  some  little  finery  for  the  eveiiinff, 
and  the  youth  marched  straight  into  the 
kitchen-fire  to  warm  himself,  being,  as  I 
could  see,  in  an  unusually  good-humor. 
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He  Rtood  a  few  moments  puffing  and 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  then,  seetnff  the 
note  which  T  had  set  up  against  a  Tamp 
on  the  dhelf,  he  took  it  down  and  read 
it,  while  I  deliberately  knit  on. 

''  Thunder !"  was  the  first  explosion—* 
Joo  never  swore — **  here's  a  pretty  ket- 
tle of  fi8h !  My  dear  Martha**  (he  always 
ooaxed  when  he  wanted  me  to  help  him, 
for  he  knew  I  could  not  resist  that), 
'*  what  in  the  world  shall  I  do? — there 
has  been  some  plaguy  piece  of  mischief 
here/'  (It  will  be  observed  that  Joseph's 
language  was  not  always  classical ;  one 
reason,  perhaps,  why  he  understood  so 
well  the  want  in  other  people.)  **  I'll 
warrant  it  one  of  Pete  Van  Slyk*s  tricks. 
Here  is  a  note  from  Miss  Tertia  Sprague, 
juHt  as  elegant  and  nice  as  she  is,  to  be 
Mure,  but  the  oddest  thing!  She  says 
Khe  accepts  my  invitation  to  go  to  Az- 
fiold  this  evening,  but  should  consider 
it  more  proper  as  well  as  agreeable,  if  I 
would  invite  you  to  take  the  third  place 
in  the  sleigh.'* 

••  Well."  said  I,  quite  coolly,  "  what's 
the  matter,  Joe  T  Yon  know  I  have  a 
bad  cold,  which  is  sufficient  excuse  for 
mo ;  so  I  think  the  lady  may  be  per- 
suaded to  a  drive  with  you  alone." 

*'  Ptfhaw !  you  know  I'd  a  great  deal 
rnthcr  have  you  go,  Mattr;  but  the 
thing  iA,  that  I  never  asked  Miss  Sprague 
at  all ;  somebody  has  hoaxed  her." 

**  Oh,"  said  I,  repressing  a  little  laugh, 
**  if  that  is  the  case,  I  don't  see  that  yon 
cnn  do  but  one  thing,  if  you  have  any 
rospoct  or  kindness  for  Miss  Sprague, 
aiid  that  is,  to  take  the  affiur  on  her 
footing,  as  if  you  really  had  asked  her; 
that  will  save  you  both  from  mortifica- 
tion, and  be  the  best  thing  yon  can  do 
to  pay  off  the  person  who  played  the 
trick." 

**  Confound  it!"  muttered  Joe,  "you 
Foo,  the  truth  is,  I  meant  to  go  with 
(Jilly  in  the  cutter." 

*'  Have  you  asked  her?"  said  I. 

**  Why,  no ;  I  supposed,  of  course, 
ffhe  knew  I  meant  her  to  ffo,  for  I  hiTe 
talked  about  it  all  the  week." 

**  I  rather  think  she  cxp€K!ted  you  to 
Ask  her,  Joe  ;  you  who  are  such  a  stick- 
l«*r  for  proprieties." 

**  But  Gilly,  whom  I  know  so  welL" 

**  I  never  discovered  that  one  was 
excused  from  exercising  politeness  to- 
ward their  friends,"  said  I,  rather 
<lryly.  Joe  flashed  his  steel-blue  eyes 
at  me,  but  I  did  not  see  them,  of  course. 

*'  And  I  don't  want  to  go  with  Miss 


Sprague,  Martha,  I  want  to  tak« 
Oilly." 

**  We  can't  always  have  what  we  wantt 
my  dear  cousin,"  said  I,  quoting  one 
of  his  own  favorite  aphorisms,  and  get- 
ting another  flash  from  his  eyes.  **And 
to  settle  that  matter,  you  must  know 
Reuben  Steel  called  here  this  morning, 
and  asked  Gilly  to  go  to  Axfield  with 
him.  She  had  no  engagement ;  nobody 
had  asked  her,  so  she  accepted." 

Joe  bit  a  pine  splinter  tie  had  in  hit 
hand  in  two  pieces,  and  threw  them 
both  at  tiie  cat.  ••  By  Jupiter !"  said 
he.  Then  I  knew  he  would  feel  better, 
that  one  expletive  being  always  the 
height  and  climax  of  his  passion.  Ha 
wa&ed  up  and  down  the  kitchen  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  then  came  back  to 
me. 

**I  believe  you  are  right,  Martha; 
there  is  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do ;  I 
must  take  Miss  Sprague;  and,  if  you 
possibly  can — if  you  won't  get  sick---do 
go  with  us!  I  cannot  stand  twenty 
miles  alone  with  Tertia  Sprague." 

**I  thought  you  admired  her  very 
much,  Joe.  I  am  sure  I  heard  you 
holding  her  up  for  an  example  to  Gilly, 
two  days  ago." 

**  Well,  I  do  admire  her ;  she  is  yery 
elegant ;  she  uses  perfect  English ;  such 
good  grammar,  such  classical  words, 
and  she  is  so  calm;  but  then,  yon 
know,  at  any  rate  I  don't  think  her  lust 
the  person  for  a  sleighing-party ;  dear 
Matty,  do  go  with  us!  it  will  be  so 
much  less  awkward." 

Oh !  Orrin,  if  you  must  die,  why  did 
you  leave  Joe  your  voice  and  eyes  to 
perauade  me  with  ?  **  On  one  condition, 
then,  Joe,"  said  I,  *'that  you  excuse 
me  from  talking  on  the  way ;  for  I 
really  have  a  cold." 

**  Yes,  anything;  only  go !"  said  Joe» 
absolutely  stroking  my  hair,  in  his  re- 
lief of  mind. 

"  Now  go  and  dress  you  before  tea* 
Joseph ;  tnen  march  over  to  tell  Miss 
Tertia  your  arrangement;  but  don't 
stay  to  tea,  for  somebody  has  made 
your  special  luxury — a  rye  short-cake 
— and  then  are  to  be  scrambled  eggs, 
too." 

Mollified  with  this  assurance,  directed 
to  that  most  vulnerable  oart  of  a  man's 
nature— his  stomach— Joe  lighted  a 
brass  lamp,  and  betook  himself  in  tiie 
early  twiliffht  to  his  toilet.  There  was 
time  for  mme  after  tea ;  so  I  still  sat  om 
the  settle,  watching  the  short-cake,  that 
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was  baking  on  a  powter  plate,  held  ap 
by  the  face  of  a  flat-iron,  when  he  came 
down,  looking  fresh  and  handsome,  and 
most  punctiliously  neat,  though,  withal, 
a  little  old-fashioned,  in  the  swallow- 
tailed  coat  of  a  fashion  five  years  past. 
He  squeaked  through  the  kitchen  in  his 
new  boots,  and  disappeared ;  but  by  the 
time  the  great  loaf  of  bread,  crisp  short- 
cake, smoking  eggs,  and  fragrant  tea 
were  on  the  table,  in  he  came,  looking 
somewhat  relieved,  though  a  little  sober. 
**A11  right,*'  said  he  in  an  under  tone  to 
me,  and  took  his  place  opposite  Gilly* 
who  was  yet  in  her  dark  calico  frock. 

Tea  in  the  country  is  the  pleasantest 
meal  of  the  day ;  and  we  three  younger 
people,  though  each  somewhat  annoyed 
for  ourselves,  under  the  genial  influence 
of  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  cheer, 
grew  amiable,  and  comparatively  unem- 
barrassed very  fast.  It  is  a  very  nice 
thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  ethereal,  and  in- 
tellectual, and  live  without  eating ;  but 
commend  mo  to  a  healthy  appetite  and 
a  good  dinner.  If  bran  and  green  tea 
are  sufficient  nutriment  for  our  best 
powers,  why  was  not  the  earth  created 
on  strict  Graham  principles?  The 
ethereals  lose  a  great  deal,  and  I,  for  one, 
heartily  pity  them.  But,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, we  were  all  in  a  good-humor,  and 
sufficiently  self-satisfied  to  be  comfort- 
able, when  a  shuffling  and  scraping 
came  at  the  door,  and  in  walked  Reuben 
Steel.  Gilly  had  disappeared  into  the 
milk-room,  because  she  was  not  dressed, 
and  could  not  get  up  stairs  without 
meeting  her  beau-elect  on  the  way. 
Reuben  was  a  clever,  plain-spoken  fel- 
low, and  soon  made  his  errand  known ; 
Joe  willingly  lent  him  the  cutter,  but, 
owing  Gilly  a  special  spite,  contrived  to 
detain  Reuben  full  half  an  hour  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  till  I,  really  fearing 
for  the  poor  child,  in  her  cold  place  of 
refuge,  said,  very  pertly : 

"Joseph,  you  will  be  behind  time  if 
you  keep  Mr.  Steel  talking  any  more.*' 

At  this,  a  threatening  little  glance 
menaced  me,  but  I  had  done  my  work, 
and  Reuben  went,  while  Joe,  stepping 
to  the  milk-room  door  to  let  out  his 
captive,  found  out  that  there  are  such 
things  as  counter-plots  in  this  world. 
Gilly  had  gone  out  of  the  window,  slip- 
ping t^)  the  ground  on  the  box -trough, 
by  which  we  poured  the  skim-milk 
down  to  the  pigs,  and,  picking  her  way 
into  the  cellar-kitchen,  had  so  crept 
silently  up  stairs,  through   the   space, 


and  to  her  room,  where  I  found  her 
half  dressed,  when  I  went  up.  In  tiie 
mean  time,  through  that  open  winck>ir« 
Joe's  precious  pumpkin -sweeta,  that  he 
had  laid  up  for  exhibition  at  some  ex- 
perimental apple-show,  these  very  round 
and  yellow  idols  of  his  agriooltural  soul, 
were  frozen  to  the  core ;  and  there  was 
nobody  to  blame  or  scold  for  so  melan- 
choly a  fact,  but  himself,  poor  man! 
This  he  did  not  discover,  toough,  till 
next  day,  having,  in  his  first  chagrin  at 
Gilly's  trick,  gone  straight  to  the  bam 
to  tackle  up,  and  sent  me  to  dress.  Thia 
was  soon  accomplished,  though  Gill/ 
would  braid  my  hair  elaborately ;  as  wt 
her,  she  was  charming;  a  soft  green 
merino  dress,  with  delicate  laces  at  the 
wrist  and  throat,  suited  her  deep-toned 
complexion  perfectly ;  and  she  had  cmled 
about  her  head  a  string  of  scarlet  ooral 
beads,  cut  like  garnets,  and  very  bright 
— a  relic  of  Uncle  Stock's  sea-Toyag- 
ing,  before  he  turned  farmer;  these  con- 
trasted well  with  her  rich,  dark  hair. 
She  really  was  lovely,  but  no  persnasion 
of  mine  could  induce  her  to  see  Joe  be- 
fore we  went. 

Well  wrapped  up,  we  drove  off  (leaT- 
ing  Gilly  to  wait  for  Reuben)  after  Mist 
Sprague.  The  elegant  Tertia  was  all 
ready.  We  could  not  see  her  dress  for 
the  amount  of  her  outside  garments; 
but  she  daintily  tripped  into  Uie  sleight 
and  remarked,  as  she  seated  herself  D/ 
me,  **  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  evening.  If  iss 
Martha  ?  the  air  is  so  exceedingly'  purSv 
and  the  distant  hills  seem  robed  in 
bridal- mantles." 

*'  Whew !"  said  I,  under  my  veil;  and 
then  out  of  it — **  yes,  it's  very  nice." 

Joe  put  an  end  to  my  talking  at  onoOt 
telling  Miss  Sprague  I  had  a  cold ;  hot 
the  young  lady  was  bound  to  make  her- 
self agreeable,  and  continued  all  the 
way  talking  elegant  English,  in  a  style 
to  rejoice  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Wittitenj* 
had  she  been  present,  and  to  keep 
me  warm  with  laughter,  wMle  Joe* 
something  stunned  by  this  torrent  of 
eloquence,  made  the  most  irrelevant 
speeches,  and  came  near  upsetting  the 
sleigh  several  times.  However,  the 
horses  were  fast,  the  road  well-beaton ; 
so  we  got  to  Axfield  in  due  time,  and 
really.  Miss  Tertia,  when  she  came  oat 
of  her  chrysalis,  looked  a  veiy  pretty 
moth  indeed.  She  had  a  bund  and 
groping  passion  for  dress,  and  no 
taste ;  but  to-ni^ht  some  sprite  had 
guided  her,  for  she  was  arrayed  in  a 
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bluo  drP8s,  that  well  became  her  wazeot 
well-cut  features  and  the  light  Tose-tint 
of  her  cheek,  while  about  her  gold- 
brown  curU  8he  had  tied  a  wide  blue 
ribbon,  in  somewhat  old  style,  thoagh 
becoming ;  it  just  about  matched  Joe's 
swallow-tail. 

**  Is  my  drapery  correct?*'  were  her 
la8t  words  to  me,  as  we  crossed  the  en- 
try to  the  ball-room.  There  a  Virffinia 
reel  was  forming,  and  as  Joe  and  Miss 
Sprngue  took  their  places,  in  oame  G^- 
ly,  fluHhed  with  excitement  and  pique, 
her  eyes  like  stars,  and  her  whole  man- 
ner very  bewitching.  Joe  looked  first 
furioup,  and  then  cold ;  but  Gilly  did  not 
look  at  him. 

The  evenine  went  off  like  most  sleigh- 
ing-party  balls— continuous  laughing, 
dancing,  talking;  nothine  ill-bred  or 
rude,  but  a  great  deal  of  honest,  wide- 
awake enjoyment.  I,  sitting  peacefully 
by  the  stove,  watched  my  two  ooosins. 
Gilly,  roused  by  Joe's  indifferent  man- 
uor,  bestowed  her  most  beaming  smiles 
and  Hweetest  tones  upon  her  yarions 
partners— chiefly  distinguishing  a  yery 
handsome  proung  man,  a  student  of  law, 
now  8pending  his  vacation  at  his  ancle's, 
in  Axfield ;  really,  the  youth  reoeiyed 
plenty  of  encouragement  for  his  yery 
visible  admiration;  but  I  saw  all  tlie 
time  Gilly's  litttle,  furtive  glances  at 
Joe.  and  saw,  too,  Joe's  increasing  ar- 
dor of  manner  and  devotion  to  Miss 
Tertia,  who  helped  him  on  nicely  with 
luT  Herene  self-possession,  and  care- 
fully-phrased  remarks. 

When  supper  was  announced,  these 
two  couple,  playing  at  cross-purposes, 
by  chance  were  seated  opposite.  Joe 
carved  a  huge  turkey,  and  inquired  of 
Miss  Sprague  what  part  she  would 
prefer. 

**  A  very  delicate  slice  of  the  front." 

Joe  had  to  say  something  to  keep 
calm. 

*•  Will  you  have  the  heart,  too  ?"  re- 
tunied  he,  with  a  most  affecting  qoayer 
to  his  voice — anything  but  aneoted 
thou|;h. 

'M)h  no!  I  have  now  too  much  of 
that,"  replied  Tertia. 

Horace  Pierson,  the  lawyer,  dropped 
hi.s  baiidkerchief  I  suppose,  foflie  dove 
uii<ler  the  table  after  something,  and 
caino  up,  looking  very  red.  Joseph 
hiiid  nothing,  but  helped  me,  and  seem* 
I'd  to  be  very  hungry. 

After  supper  came  punch,  rejected 
niinistrant  in  these  later  days,  but  per> 


tionlarljT  wholesome  before  a  midnight 
sleigh-ride ;  then  a  little  more  dandng, 
then  home.  On  our  way  home.  Miss 
Tertia  and  Joseph  had  a  literary  con- 
versation, and  I  must  do  her  the  justice 
to  say,  she  talked  well  and  sensiblj, 
and  promising  to  lend  him  some  new 
poems,  Joseph  mtefully  declared  he 
should  call  and  get  them  the  next 
night 

**  Would  she  be  at  home  ?" 

*•  Oh,  yes." 

I  should  have  mentioned  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Joe  learned  that 
Peter  Van  Slyk  had  been  out  of  town 
for  a  week,  so  his  suspicions  about  the 
author  of  the  hoax  were  utterly  thrown 
over.  When  we  reached  home,  Joe 
put  up  the  horses,  and  went  to  bed, 
without  even  stopping  to  warm  his 
hands  at  the  kitchen  fire,  which  he 
miffht  have  done  quite  by  himself,  for 
GiUy  had  been  safely  shut  up  for  ten 
full  minutes.  I  say  shut  up,  for  she 
had  her  eyes  dosed,  but  i^e  was  wide- 
awake and  cryinff  hard  for  an  hour, 
though  I  pretended  not  to  know  it. 

The  next  morning  we  had  all  duo  in- 
quiries to  answer,  M>out  what  sort  of  a 
time  it  was  !    Gilly  was  vehement 

"  Perfectly  delightful.  Aunt  Payne ! 
there  was  such  a  handsome  young  man 
there,  a  Mr.  Pierson,  so  polite,  so  re- 
spectful, so  charming  in  his  mannerst 
so  well  dressed !" 

•*  Why  Gilly  !  I  guess  you're  really 
woke  up  this  time,  ain't  you  ?"  answer- 
ed uncle. 

**  It  looks  like  it  sir,"  answered  Joe, 
in  a  mock  satirical  tone — the  bear  !  I 
was  determined  to  give  him  a  thistle,  so 
I  spoke : 

**  It  was  a  mutual  liking  I  assure  yoa« 
uncle.  Mr.  Pierson  said  all  manner  of 
pretty  things  about  her  to  me,  and 
asked  leave  to  call  here  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Charters,  the  artist  he  should  like 
him  to  see  and  know  Miss  Sti»ck." 

'*  Joseph !  what  are  you  a  doing  to 
m^  table-cloth,"  ejaculated  aunty,  and 
with  good  reason — ^he  was  cutting  a 
series  of  straight  slits  in  it  against  the 
ed^e  of  the  table  with  his  unused 
knife. 

**  Thinkinff  of  Miss  Sprague,  aunty," 
said  I,  malidonsly. 

**  So  I  was,"  siud  Joseph ;  and  at  that 
moment  I  am  sure,  no  recording  angel 
dropped  any  tears  at  all,  for  the  lie  was 
deliiKtrate,  and  unrepented  of. 

••  She  b  really  very  pretty,"  he  went 
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on;  **8uch  quiet  manners,  no  flirtation 
or  show  off  about  her;  and  such  good 
language  as  she  uses ;  you  never  catch 
her  making  great  words  do  for  little 
things." 

Gilly  spilt  the  cup  of  hot  coffee,  she 
Mras  handmg  me,  all  over  Tray  the  dog, 
who  yelped  soundly,  ran  to  Joe  just  as 
he  was  getting  up  to  see  what  ailed 
him,  of  course  tangled  his  four  legs 
with  Joe's  two,  upset  both  together, 
and  the  chair  on  top.  Gilly  burst  into 
an  unconcealable  flood  of  laughter — 
really  a  sort  of  hysterics,  that  mi^ht 
as  easily  have  been  tears — but,  being 
laughter,  grated  most  harshly  on  Joe's 
ear,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  room  as 
soon  as  he  could  recover  his  feet,  cast- 
ing our  way  a  look  of  rage  and  confu- 
sion, not  to  be  expressed  in  words.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  Joe  forgave  Gilly 
that  laugh — ^not  till  he  heard  his  mother 
say  one  day, 

**  Just  as  she  did  when  Joe  and  Tray 
tumbled  down  together  ;  first  laugh  real 
hard,  and  then  cry  harder." 

Mrs.  Payne  was  telling  Tertia 
Sprague  how  miserable  and  weak  Gilly's 
cold  (? )  made  her,  and  at  this  fragment 
of  the  conversation  Joe  came  in,  and 
aunty  does  not  stop  for  king  nor  kaiser 
when  once  she  begins  a  sentence,  so  he 
heard  it  finished,  and  tried  thereafter  to 
be  more  amiable  to  Gilly ;  but  she  would 
not  lot  him  repent  at  that  late  hour  and 
be  easily  forgiven. 

Matters  went  on  very  promisingly 
after  this,  though  not  very  smoothly, 
and  had  I  been  less  enlightened  in  the 
affairs  of  my  three  fi-iends,  I  should 
have  feared  for  the  results. 

Joe,  seeing  with  an  instinct  almost 
too  acute  to  be  lover-like,  but  yet  quite 
natural  to  him,  that  Gilly  was  piqued 
and  tormented  by  his  devotion  to  Miss 
Sprague,  kept  up  his  attentions  most 
perseveringly ;  and  really  acted  the 
part  so  well,  I  should  myself  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  a  little  smitten,  had 
not  Tertia  privately  informed  me  that 
he  was  very  absent-minded;  she  was 
obliged  to  entertain  him  when  he  called, 
by  requesting  him  to  read  loud,  and  he 
usually  selected  the  **  Spectator."  So, 
while  Joe  was  laboring  through  the 
elegant  wax-polish  of  Addison,  Gilly, 
nn  her  part,  was  crying  over  the  bot- 
tom of  a  flowered  petticoat  that  she 
pretended  to  embroider,  or  flirting  to 
the  extent  of  her  really  lady-like  dis- 
position   with    Horace    Piorson,    Mr. 


Charters,  Reuben  Steel,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  youths,  who,  nnoe  Miss 
Stock's  first  appearance  at  the  Axfield 
dance,  had  become  more  or  less  ena- 
mored of  her  charms. 

Many  public  occasions  for  oiiil  war 
offered  themselves  to  Joe  and  Gill j ;  for 
through  the  winter  we  all  attended  a 
series  of  sewing -societies,  got  up  to 
manufacture  articles  for  a  fancy  fidjr 
that  was  to  be  held  in  May,  and  tro  pro- 
ceeds devoted  to  new  /umishing  fhe 
Taunton  church.  After  a  long  reour- 
rence  of  these  societies  once  a  week,  at 
each  of  which  our  two  friends  appeared 
in  character,  if  not  in  costume,  tne  daj 
of  the  fair  came.  For  onoe,  the  first 
of  May  did  not  bely  its  name ;  it  rose 
mild  and  clear,  a  soft  south  wind  was 
full  of  the  indescribable  odors  tiiat 
growing  grass  and  opening  buds  send 
out,  and  the  windows  of  the  TiUase 
hall,  looking  southward,  received  idl  £o 
sun's  warmth  and  cheer.  Gilly  yen- 
tured  upon  a  new  spring  dress,  fmh  and 
pure  as  the  May-day.  Her  table  was 
adorned  with  masses  of  that  most  ex- 
quisite blossom,  the  trailing  arbntosy 
and  its  delicate  clusters  were  knotted 
into  her  dark  hair.  They  might  not  hare 
become  her  so  well  usually ;  bat  this 
winter  had  brought  her  to  a  very  decid- 
ed knowledge  of  her  own  heart,  fhe 
pain  she  suffered  had  bamsh'ed  her 
bright  bloom,  and  made  her  waxen 
cheek  pale  and  fair,  while  the  resolu- 
tion and  pride,  Joe's  behavior  roased* 
gave  a  sort  of  reserve  and  pensiveneas 
to  her  aspect,  particularly  becoming 
and  refining.  I  had  a  refreshment  table ; 
and,  almost  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  ad- 
mission struck,  our  room  was  filled,  for 
many  people  came,  both  from  Axfield 
and  Centreville,  beside  our  own  inhab- 
itants. I  had  begun  by  this  time  to 
think  affairs  ought  to  come  to  a  orisia 
between  my  two ;  for  it  was  nearly  time 
for  Gilly  to  go  home,  and  I  had  seen 
too  much  of  putting  such  things  off. 
Mr.  Picrson  was  at  his  uncle's  again, 
for  the  short  vacation,  Mr.  Charters 
with  him,  and  the^  had  both  been  press- 
ed into  the  service  to  write  letters  for 
the  fair  post-office,  to  which  end  thej 
were  shut  up  in  a  little  room  under  the 
ladies'  dressing-room ;  but  through  the 
floor  was  a  stovo-pipti  hole,  and  it  hap- 
pened that,  while  I  was  in  the  dressing- 
room  repairing  my  sleeve,  whic^  had 
caught  on  a  nail  and  torn,  I  heard  Joe*s 
name  and  Gilly's  spoken  by  the  well- 
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known  voioet  in  the  room  beneath.  I  lis- 
tened a  little  more  oaatioaslj— I  know, 
dear  reader,  it  was  highly  improper, 
but  I  did  it. 

They  were  praising  Gilly,  of  coarse, 
her  graceful  and  natural  manners ;  her 
piquant,  graphic  style  of  talking;  her 
ejen,  her  intelligence;  and  yet  fhey 
net  her  down  as  a  little  bit  of  a  flirt — at 
least,  Mr.  Pierson  did,  not  Charters,  he 
saw  deeper,  and  denounced  Joe  in 
terms  it  would  hare  maddened  him  to 
hear. 

*'  A  clever  fellow,  rather,  but  so  bear- 
ish, and  raw  too;  yet  he  is  so  pedantic, 
one  would  suppose  him  to  hare  trareled 
over  half  the  world,  and  been  conrted 
OA  a  bel-esprit ;  yet  you  read  all  this  in 
Ills  face,  it  carried  out  my  theories 
faithfully,  Horace.  The  forehead  is 
too  low  for  much  power ;  the  eyes  are 
keen,  cold  perhaps,  but  capable  of 
warmth ;  the  nose  well-cut ;  but  the 
mouth  is  unfinished,  the  upper  lip  is 
had,  the  whole  thing  wants  moulding — 
and  refining,  humamzing  even,  one  finds 
a  radical  wont  there." 

Mr.  Charters  was  a  most  devout 
pliysiognomist.  I  laughed,  and  turned 
to  move  away,  when,  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise, I  saw  Gilly  beside  me.  How 
angry  she  was! — her  nostrils  dilated, 
lier  lips  apart,  her  eyes  all  fire  and 
pride;  yet  I  think  she  was  better  for 
the  hearing;  it  care  back  to  her  some 
part  of  the  sel^ appreciation  that  had 
well-nigh  Taniished  under  Joe's  sedulous 
humiliating  processes,  and  she  felt  her-  ^ 
f(('lf  to  have  some  value,  yet  was  glad ' 
of  it  chieflv  for  his  sake!  for  which 
same  excellent  reason  she  was  angry. 
She  scarce  spoke  again  to  Mr.  Pierson 
or  his  friend,  but  was  particularly  gra- 
cious to  Joe,  who,  for  his  part,  dangled 
round  Miss  Tertia's  table,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  spectators  who  looked 
u|>4Mi  him  as  a  successful  lover;  albeit 
he  wore  far  more  the  air  of  a  man  about 
to  be  hanged. 

At  lost  the  fair  was  over:  heartfly 
tired,  Gilly  had  gone  to  bed  as  soon  as 
we  reached  home ;  but,  as  my  feet  were 
damp,  I  raked  open  the  kitchen  fire  and 
ffat  ((own  on  the  settle  to  dry  them,  Joe 
taking  his  place  by  me.  Presently  I 
said : 

**  Well,  Joseph,  when  am  I  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  my  new  cousin  ?" 

'*Who!  what!  which?"  said  Joe, 
starting  out  of  a  deep  study. 

What  elegant  English  !     I  mean. 


•  4 


when  am  I  to  welcome  Miss  SpragnA 
into  the  family  ?'* 

**  Oh !  confound  this  foot  of  mine, 
how  it's  asleep  !  Miss  Tertia  ?  Mar- 
tha !  how  can  you  talk  such  gossip  and 
stuff?" 

**  But,  Joe,  seriously ;  I  don't  wish 
to  ask  any  oonfidence ;  but,  when  it  is 
the  talk  of  all  the  village,  surely,  you 
will  not  try  to  make  me  think  you  are 
not  going  to  marry  Miss  Sprague  7" 

**  Marry  her  ?  I'd  as  soon  marry  the 
north  pole !  Marry  her !  why,  Martha* 
what  ao  you  mean  ?" 

**I  should  rather  think  I  ought  to 
ask  you  that  question — what  &  you 
mean  by  paying  the  most  devoted  atten- 
tion to  a  young  woman  all  wmter,  keep- 
ing every  other  man  at  a  distance,  and 
then  not  meaning  to  marry  her  ?" 

**  But,  Matty,  I  don't  want  to  marry 
her!" 

**You  should  have  thought  of  that 
before,"  said  I,  unrelentinff  in  tone  or 
word ;  for  he  deserved  it  idl,  though  I 
really  began  to  pity  him.  «*And  you 
might  have  a  much  worse  fate,  Joe. 
Miss  Sprague  you  always  admired: 
you  would  not  be  irritated  by  her  mis- 
takes, or  annoyed  by  her  enthusiasm; 
she  would  make  you  a  good  and  pretty 
wife." 

**  Oh,  Martha !"  Joe  groaned. 

Evidently,  he  only  Just  began  to 
comprehend  what  he  had  been  doing 
all  winter,  and  he  would  not  tell  me 
that  he  loved  Gilly.  I  believe  he  would 
rather  have  married  Tertia !  Yet  he 
knew  it  by  this  time :  the  pain  she  had 
given  him  proved  it ;  and,  man-like,  the 
attractiveness  that  gave  him  that  pain, 
endorsed  as  it  was  by  the  universal 
admiration  she  excited,  he  at  length  ad- 
mitted to  its  proper  estimation.  Even 
he  admired  her,  now  other  peo{>le  did ; 
and  now,  with  the  sudden  humility  of 
love,  he,  who  had  been  so  carelessly 
secure  of  **  Gilly,  whom  I  know  so 
well!"  trembled  continually,  lest  she 
should  prefer  some  gentler  nature  to 
his ;  for,  even  where  he  loved,  he  was 
not  always  amiable,  nor  yet  polite :  in 
fact,  it  was  generally  on  those  whom  he 
should  have  loved  best*  that  his  petu- 
lance wreaked  itself — those  who  could 
not  or  would  not  retaliate.  I  was  sorry 
that  Gilly  should  love  him,  for  I  ooukl 
not  easily  trust  bun  with  her  future; 
but,  sinoe  she  did  love  him,  and  he 
loved  her,  what  was  to  be  done ! 
Nothing,  only  I  could  make  him  now 
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a  little  conscious   of   his  sin  against 
Tertia.     So  I  went  on : 

"  I  think  you  did  very  wrong,  Joe  ! 
and,  if  you  did  it  thoughtlessly,  so 
much  tlie  worse  for  you;  but  I  see 
only  one  honorable  retreat  for  you." 

"  Does  Gilly  think  I  am  in  love  with 
Tertia  Sprague?"  said  he,  turning  sud- 
denly round  to  me. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  I;  "she  never 
has  spoken  of  it  to  me.  I  heard  Mr. 
Pierson,  the  other  day,  ask  her  if  it  was 
time  for  him  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
engagement  *  To  Miss  Sprague  V  she 
answered,  very  coolly,  and  he  assent- 
ing, she  said  she  really  did  not  know — 
he  had  better  inquire  at  headquarters ; 
and  he  walked  off  to  the  lady  herself, 
who  began  blushing  most  beautifully; 
but  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said." 

'*  By  George  !"  exclaimed  Joe.  **  I 
can't  help  it,  Martha;  it's  enough  to 
make  one  swear,  and  sweat,  too.  But 
I  was  a  fool,"  he  concluded  sadly,  lean- 
ing his  curly  head  on  both  hands. 

I  began  to  get  soft-hearted,  and 
might  have  spoiled  the  whole  thing; 
but  I  got  up  resolutely,  and  said  good- 
night. I  had  no  answer,  though,  and 
Aunt  Payne  told  me,  the  next  day,  that 
when  she  came  down  in  the  morning  Joe 
was  sitting  on  the  settle,  still  dressed  as 
he  went  to  the  fair,  swallow-tail  and  all ; 
but  not  a  speck  of  fire  lingered  in  the 
ashes. 

**  I  expect  he  must  have  had  a  real 
bad  colic,"  said  Aunty,  pitifully;  **  he 
used  to  have  pretty  stiif  spells  on*t 
when  he  was  a  boy." 

I  believe  she  thought  T  was  perfect- 
ly unfeeling  because  1  laughed.  How- 
ever, that  day  wore  on,  and  Joe  went 
about  the  house  most  wretched  :  the 
oxen  that  he  drove  up  and  down,  had 
to  suffer  for  his  follies  that  day;  he 
kicked  Tray  three  times,  and  trod  on 
the  cat's  tail  as  if  he  meant  to.  If  I 
had  not  known  how  miserable  he  was, 
I  should  have  resented  the  aggression 
on  pussy ;  but  I  contented  myself  with 
keeping  out  of  his  way. 

In  the  afternoon,  Joe  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  out  to  the  barn  while  he 
milked,  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me :  so, 
I  took  my  knitting,  and  sat  down  on 
the  step  of  the  great  barn,  all  slippery 
with  grass-seed  and  smelling  sweet  of 
hay;  and  Joe,  setting  down  his  milk- 
pail,  leaned  up  against  the  door  and 
began  his  **  palaver."  It  seems  the 
cowardly  fellow  wanted   me  to  go  to 


Tertia,  and  find  out  what  she  thoaefat 
of  him  and  his  attentions — see  whetner 
there  was  not  some  loop-hole  for  bis 
escape,  or,  at  least,  prepare  the  war 
for  his  offer;  for,  really,  I  found  his 
strong  sense  of  justice  would  bring  him 
to  the  point  finally,  though  I  must  own 
to  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  have 
done  so,  had  the  affair  been  unknown 
to  any  one  but  Tertia  and  himself.  I 
respectfully  declined  any  interference 
whatever  of  the  kind  he  proposed ;  but 
said  to  him  that  Tertia  was  coming  to 
tea  the  next  day  but  one,  which  was 
Saturday,  and  then  he  must  judge  for 
himself  whether  he  had  raised  her  ex- 
pectations further  than  was  honest  or 
kind,  and  proceed  accordingly.  So, 
then  I  went  into  the  house,  and  he 
began  milking;  but  I  fancy  the  cows 
kicked  more  than  usual,  for  there  were 
three  milk -pans  left  empty  when  I 
strained  the  milk. 

Friday  it  rained ;  but  Saturday  was 
another  day  as  lovely  almost  as  in  June. 
The  sun  was  hot,  the  posy-bed  gay  with 
crocuses,  and  the  vines,  that  ran  over  the 
stoop  outside  our  kitchen-door,  were  at 
last  beginning  to  show  green  buds.  I 
was  all  ready  to  receive  our  yisitor« 
and  was  just  going  into  the  pantry  to 
cut  up  cake  and  arrange  sweetmeats  for 
tea,  when  Gilly  came  down  stairs,  a  lit- 
tle languid  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
her  eyes  just  saddened  by  last  night's 
tears,  but  a  delicate  flush  of  bloom  on 
either  cheek,  and  absolutely  invested 
with  a  white  frock,  and  a  fresh  bunch 
of  arbutus  in  her  belt.  She  looked  very 
pretty,  though  not  so  gay  and  well  as 
I  should  have  chosen  her  to  look ;  for 
Tertia  Sprague's  light  blue  eyes  were 
sharp  and  discriminating. 

I  kissed  the  child  out  of  the  fullness 
of  my  admiration,  and,  trustine  her  to 
receive  Miss  Sprague,  went  mto  the 
pantry,  unconsciously  leaving  the  door 
ajar. 

While  I  was  carefully  cutting  up 
Aunt  Payne's  incomparable  sponge- 
cake, so  as  not  to  splinter  its  sugary 
surface,  the  door  opened,  and  in  came 
Joe,  washed  and  dressed,  as  we  say  of 
good  boys.  I  could  see  him  through 
the  crack  of  the  door,  standing  with  bui 
eyes  full  upon  Gilly,  who  sat  near  the 
window,  in  a  listless  attitude,  now  and 
then  drawing  a  long  sigh  of  perfume 
from  the  bunch  of  arbutus  that  she  had 
taken  out  and  held  in  her  hand.  Joe 
advanced  and    sat  down  by  her;   he 
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seemed  like  a  person  in  a  dream.     At 
lenp^th  he  spoke,  still  dreamily  : 

**  How  sweet  your  flowers  are  !  How 
lovely  you  look,  Gilly  !'* 

She  did  not  stir  or  speak.  He  drew 
a  sort  of  stifled,  long  breath,  and  began 
again  : 

*'  Miss  Sprague  is  coming  here  to 
tea." 

*'  Oh  !**  said  Gilly,  rousing  herself,  as 
if  for  some  little  politeness  she  had 
noplocted,  **  I  forgot.  I  suppose  you 
wish  to  be  congratulated,  cousin  Joseph, 
and  I  assure  you  I  do  it  with  much 
earnestness  !*' 

I  could  have  laughed  to  see  how  well 
she  did  that  bit  of  acting,  if  I  had 
not  known  how  much  it  cost  her.  Joe 
turned  redder  than  a  crimson  peony. 

*'  Gilly  !"  said  he,  with  a  half-choked 
voice,  *♦  don't !  I  have  been  a  most 
outrageous  fool,  and  I  have  fooled  with 
Tertia  Sprague  all  winter  because — be- 
cause, Gilly,  I  really  loved  you." 

(lilly  quivered  all  over,  but  her  in- 
domitable pride  froze  her  to  say  : 

"  That  is  a  strange  reason  !" 

However,  Joe's  new- bom  humility 
was  strong;  he  went  on  with  a  great 
gulp  : 

'*  I  know  it,  but  I  thought  you  liked 
Horace  Pierson,  and  I  didin't  want  to  be 
in  your  way,  and  at  first,  Gillyt  I 
own — ' 

Here  I  perceived  Joe  was  going  to  spoil 
nil,  by  confessing  that  he  had  thought 
Gilly  liked  him,  and  I  knew  she  never 
would  forgive  that,  much  less  his  taking 
that  way  to  pique  her;  but  heaven 
bless  Aunt  Pajme  !  she  was  napping  in 
her  bed-room  next  door,  and  at  that  pro- 
pitious moment  gave  a  loud  snore  that 
broke  off  the  unlucky  sentence,  and 
made  Gilly  start;  but  it  was  only  a 
snore,  and  Joe  went  on,  happily  for- 
getful of  what  he  meant  to  have  said. 

"  So  now,  after  waiting  on  her  all 
winter,  without  thinking,  I  oofffat  to 
offer  myself  to  her,  Martha  says  r* 

( )h.  Adam  all  over  again  ! — **  the  wo- 
man tempted  me** — but  Gilly  gave  him 
an  indignant  look  that,  if  I  know  Joe 
Payne,  remodeled  the  next  sentence. 

''  And  I  know  I  owe  her  that  amends ; 
but,  Gilly,  I  love  you ;  if  I  marry  Ter- 
tia Sprague  next  week,  you  must  hear 
and  know  that  I  am  not  the  heartless 
fool  you  think  me ;  you  shall  hear  that 
I  love  you.  and  only  you." 

*'Stop  !"  said  Gilly,  in  a  clear  but 
forced  voice. 


**  Yes,  stop  there,  Mr.  Joseph,"  said 
a  more  natural  voice  at  the  door,  where 
stood  Tertia  Sprague,  looking  unwont- 
edly  lovely  in  her  white  sun- bonnet. 
**  I  came  in  so  lightly  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  hearing 
you ;  and  now,"  added  she,  drawing  np 
her  slight  figure  to  a  very  graceful 
erectness,  '*  while  I  thank  you  for  yooc 
kind  intentions  toward  me,  and  own 
that  your  attentions  have  certainly  been 
so  pointed  that  I  could  scarcely  have 
expected  them  to  lead  to  any  other  re- 
sult, I  am  happy  to  release  you  at  once 
from  the  obligation  you  seem  to  feel ; 
you  do  not  love  me,  and  I  will  accept 
no  man's  hand  without  his  heart !" 

This  was  pointed,  with  a  little  wave 
of  the  hand,  toward  the  excessively 
sheepish  Joseph,  and  she  went  on  with 
a  sort  of  elfish  and  incredible  self-pos- 
session : 

**  Now  I  shall  go  up  stairs  and  take 
off  my  bonnet." 

I  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  neither  Joseph  nor 
Gilly  paused  to  consider  the  excellence 
of  Tertia  Sprague.  Gilly  was  like  all 
other  women,  auite  a  fool  when  her 
heart  got  into  her  eyes ;  she  did  nut 
now,  in  her  great  ioy  and  delight,  pause 
a  moment  for  pride,  propriety,  or  re- 
serve. Miss  Tertia's  blue  frock  had 
scarcely  waved  past  the  door  before 
Gilly  was  in  Joe's  arms.  Further  par- 
ticulars are  unnecessary,  for  the  tab- 
leau was  almost  instantly  dissolved  by 
the  reappearance  of  Miss  Sprague  at 
the  door ;  but  this  time  she  only  hovered 
on  the  sill,  to  say,  with  that  same  pre- 
ternatural poise  and  coolness : 

**  I  merely  returned  to  observe  that, 
in  case  you  should,  either  of  you,  so  far 
forget  yourselves  as  to  pity  my  blight- 
ed affectioni,  that  such  a  pity  is  need- 
less. I  have  been  affianced  for  two 
years  to  the  Reverend  Seth  Perkins, 
of  Axfield,  and  expect  to  enter  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  three  weeks  from  Mon- 
day." 

So  saying  she  disappeared,  and  I, 
entering  from  the  pantry  in  a  most  in- 
extinguishable fit  of  lan^ter,  found  Joe 
and  Gilly  still  frozen  into  their  surpris- 
ed attitade,  a  fine  sense  of  the  comic 
struggling  with  several  other  senses  in 
each  face. 

**  Well !"  said  I,  setting  my  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  looking  at  the  two  before 
me.  Gilly  sprung  for  the  door,  and 
Joe  followed.     I  don^t  know  where  they 
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went,  to  this  day,  but  I  strongly  snspect 
to  the  barn,  there  being  no  other  con- 
venient place  of  refuge  m  a  damp  spring 
afternoon,  unless  it  may  be  the  corn- 
house,  and  that  was  not  clean.  Beside, 
when  aunty  blew  the  horn  for  tea,  and 
they  both  appeared,  looking  very  red  and 
happy,  there  were  several  bits  of  dry 
timothy  sticking  to  Gilly*s  dress,  and 
Joe's  swallow-tail  was  grim  with  green 
hay -dust. 

As  for  me,  I  went  up  stairs  to  Tertia, 
and,  since  I  had  known  her  secret  all 
along,  now  I  told  her  mine,  and  she 
laughed  till  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  nature  asserted  itself  in  English 
more  emphatic  than  elegant ;  but  she  is 
really  a  nice  girl,  and  we  had  a  very 


pleasant  tea-drinking,  from  which  Jm 
escorted  her  home,  and  made  himMlf 
both  agreeable  and  amiable  on  the  waj. 

Of  course  you  know  that  Joe  and 
Gillifiower  were  married.  I  do  not 
suppose  they  find  matrimony  any  near- 
er a  state  of  perfection  than  other 
people.  Joe  is  better  to  his  wife  than 
he  seems  to  others ;  for  his  selfishneas 
includes  her,  too.  Gilly  is  less  proud  to 
her  husband  than  to  her  friends,  be- 
cause she  is  proud  for  him. 

The  world  goes  on,  when  lovers'  rap- 
tures sober,  much  after  the  old  fiiahion* 
and  there  is  always  some  voice  to  say 
with  me — 

<<  'Tifl  a  very  oxccllent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady !    Would  'twere  done." 


DELICATE      HEALTH. 
Pakt  1L  . 


DICK  HORLICK  kept  very  close  in 
my  wake  after  leaving  Consul  Ham- 
met,  and  only  left  me  a  moment  to  chase 
a  youthful  Neapolitan,  who  tried  to 
snatch  his  slouched  hat  ofiP  from  behind 
the  carriage,  on  our  way  to  the  grand 
Hotel  of  Princes.  Mounting  up  to  my 
banqueting  hall  in  that  magnificent  car- 
avanserai, I  noticed  an  utter  absence  of 
wax  candles  ;  and  when  I  ordered  a  bot- 
tle of  Bordeaux,  with  Seltz  water  and 
biscuits  (recommended  to  me  by  the 
faculty),  the  man  with  the  sweet  bocca 
Romana  accent  sent  me  word  that  the 
commissariat  was  entirely  deficient  in 
those  supplies. 

Dick  seemed  tickled,  and  hinted  that 
the  fellow  knew  to  a  maravedi  exactly 
how  affairs  stood  in  my  pecuniary 
department  also,  and  advised  me  to  va- 
moose the  ranch  without  delay.  **  For," 
said  my  companion,  **  there's  a  cockle- 
shell of  a  steamer  going  to-morrow  to 
Messina,  we  can  send  our  traps  on  board, 
and  amuse  ourselves  in  the  meanwhile.*' 

I  settled  my  little  business  with  the 
secretario,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  and 
pwsenting  small  slips  of  the  bill,  by  way 
of  testimonials  to  the  waiters,  and  my 
own  especial  corps  of  beggars,  we  told 
the  secretario  he  was  an  infernal  cheat, 
and  left  the  Hotel  of  Princes. 

We  afterwards  made  a  brief  call  upon 
the  portly  young  Rothschild,  who  re- 


ceived us  proudly ;  but,  when  he  saw 
Dick's  credit,  became  jovial,  and  assored 
us  he  had  the  handsomest  ohina  and 
pictures  we  ever  saw.  without,  however, 
asking  us  to  make  a  closer  inspection  of 
those  valuables.  He  then  handed  over 
a  little  bag  full  of  dollars — minus  the 
usual  discount  of  about  twenty  percent. 

We  implored  him  to  remember  us  to 
his  brothers,  and  his  venerable  madre  at 
Frankfort,  when  he  happened  to  write 
on  matters  not  strictly  monetary,  and 
bade  him  adieu.  I  heard  him  say  some- 
thing about  those  bites  sauvages  of 
Norui  America  as  we  retired ;  but»  of 
course,  he  didn't  allude  to  us. 

When  we  got  to  the  Villa  Reale,  Diok 
made  a  contract  with  a  coachman  to 
drive  us  out  to  Baie.  Dick  made  con- 
tracts with  everybody  for  everything  in 
Italy,  from  a  toothpick  to  a  horse.  He 
said  he  never  was  cheated,  and  he  waa 
the  man  who  chartered  a  vetturino  to 
carry  him  from  Vienna  to  Rome  in  four 
days,  food  and  lodging  included.  The 
vetturino-man  thought  himself  smart* 
and  did  the  journey  in  half  the  time,  bat 
Dick  insisted  upon  the  "  keep"  until  the 
stipulated  time  agreed  upon  had  expired. 
Dick's  countrymen  in  Rome,  without 
distinction  of  party,  gave  him  a  supper 
out  of  respect  to  this  performance,  and 
the  pope  blessed  him. 

As  we  rolled  along  the  dusty  roadt  I 
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told  my  little  patbetio  tale  of  Earopean 
experience  to  Dick — in  fact  made  a  dean 
breast  of  everythine,  from  Mademoiselle 
Laure  down  to  the  Coryph^  who  danced 
off  with  my  umbrella ;  but  instead  of  re- 
ceiving eympatfay,  Dick  said  it  was  all 
my  own  fault,  and  caused  by  not  making 
contracts. 

In  illustration  of  this  pet  system, 
when  we  came  to  the  cnrotto  where  they 
put  the  little  dog  into  Uie  gas  bath,  Dick 
contracted  to  pay  the  man  two  oarlini— 
exacting  a  like  deposit  for  non-perfbrm- 
anoe — provided  the  little  dog  kicked  and 
choked  for  five  minutes  after  coming  out 
Dick  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  won  by 
seven  seconds,  to  the  unbounded  delight 
of  a  group  uf  plump  English  girls  who 
witnessed  the  experiment  The  owner 
of  the  little  dog  followed  us  half  a  mile 
to  got  his  money  back,  but  Dick  proved 
obdurate,  and  stood  by  the  contract 

On  the  beach  at  Bale  we  stopped  at 
the  roadside  albergo  for  luncheon.  Shell- 
fish was  the  speciality  there,  and  Dick 
made  a  contract  for  oysters,  another  for 
lagrima  Christi,  and  a  third  for  bread- 
each  with  separate  individuals.  The 
ostricont  fishermen  were  tolerably  well 
skilled  in  their  profession,  and  ohaived 
us  for  lots  of  dozens  over  what  we  bad 
swallowed;  but  Dick  was  entirely  too 
sharp  for  them  !  0,  entirely !  For  he 
made  them  produce  two  shells,  and  fit 
them  nicely  together  for  every  oyster, 
and  afterwards  we  gathered  up  the  debris 
of  bread  and  empty  wine  bottles,  and 
gave  them  to  beggars  on  the  road.  The 
whole  population  of  the  inn  rushed  out 
to  gaze  upon  us  as  we  drove  off.  For 
my  part,  I  resolved  to  practice  Dick's 
system,  and  only  regretted  I  did  not 
begin  with  my  Lord  Bruton,  at  Bionnt 
Saint  Bernard. 

As  we  approached  the  city,  Dick  called 
my  attention  to  an  old  crumbling  black 
ruin  frowning  over  the  bay,  and  told  me 
it  was  Joanna*s  palace,  a  famous  old 
witch,  who  had  in  former  times  reyelad 
there,  and  that  there  were  capital  fish  and 
fun  still  to  be  had  in  a  salt  water  reatao* 
rant,  somewhere  in  the  ruin  down  l^  the 
sea.  So  when  we  got  back  to  Naples, 
Dick  picked  up  a  couple  of  lively  Frraoh* 
men — just  such  heroes  as  Paul  de  Kook 
makes  every  minute — and  when  the 
moon  lighted  up  the  lovely  bay,  we  took 
boats  at  the  Villa  Reale,  and  beoame 
aquatic.  One  boat  contained  three  ma- 
sicanti,  who  played  on  stringed  instni- 
meuts,  and  as  many  ballet  girL,  who  had 


contracted  to  dance  the  tarantella,  throw 
summersets,  and  do  other  national  pat- 
times.  In  fact  the  whole  ffite  waa 
conducted  on  the  contract  system. 

In  an  hour  we  all  disembarked  at  Frisi 
— that  is  the  name  of  the  resort — and  on 
a  broad  open  balcony,  standing  directly 
over  the  sparkling  blue  water,  we  had 
our  feast  At  first  the  cook  of  the  estab- 
lishment refused  to  contract  for  provis- 
ions and  labor,  but  we  not  only  set  a  dog 
at  him,  but  the  French  youths  nosed 
such  a  din  with  his  casseroks,  down  deep 
in  the  dungeon  of  a  kitchen  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  ruin,  that  he  was  forced  to 
succumb.  We  insisted,  too,  that  he 
should  kiss  the  Bign  of  the  cross  on  his 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  that  he  wouldn't 
poison  us.  Then  we  sat  down  to  the 
strains  of  soft  music. 

Such  a  wonderful  variety  of  little 
fishes  and  queer-shaped  shells,  muscles, 
snails,  oysters,  and  the  like,  together 
with  macaroni  in  artistic  devices,  it  had 
never  been  my  fate  to  behold  before. 

**  Come  hither,  little  ones,**  said  Dick 
to  our  small  ballet  and  chorus,  •*  warble 
us  a  love  ditty  of  your  native  lands ;  for 
we  are  tired  of  Crustacea,  and  you  know, 
perhaps,  that 

*  Love's  fisellngs  are  more  soft  and  teiiHible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  auails.' " 

**  Tiefu !  mes  amis  /'*  cried  the 
French  heroes,  '*  let  the  children  and  the 
musioanti  fill  their  mouths  with  bread 
and  macaroni,  while  we  first  sing  you  a 
roundelay." 

Smg  they  did,  and  play  too,  until  the 
gruff  old  cook  tucked  up  his  apron  and 
came  oat  to  enjoy  it  ana  the  clear  tenor 
and  soprano,  accompanied  by  the  quiv- 
ering urobs  of  the  guitars,  trilled  and 
wavered  in  a  flood  of  melody  £sr  over  tha 
rippling  water. 

**Eeeof  Signori  ForestieriP*  ex- 
claimed the  now  satisfied  ballet  as  thepr 
twisted  theur  gay  soiurfs  around  their 
beads,  secured  their  striped  petticoata  to 
the  basquines,  while  the  masicanti  seiied 
their  instruments,  strack  a  rattling  vol- 
ley of  chords,  and  annoanoed  themselves 
in  readineas  for  the  ball.  One  of  tha 
little  girls— the  eldest  about  twelve 
summers  dd,  and  they  most  have  been 
warm  snnuners,  lor  she  was  verging  on 
womanhoods-had  large,  lustrous,  blaok 
eyes,  which  shone  like  stars  in  the  tmn 
quU  moonlight  Her  round,  full  cheeks 
were  ting^like  an  October  grape  froai 
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the  breast  of  Vesuvius — all  fire,  juice,  and 
purple ;  but  the  delicate  arms,  thin  limp 
uandSf  and  sinewy  legs  and  feet,  told  us 
too  plainly  that  hunger  and  toil  had  been 
her  handmaidens. 

How  the  enchanting  little  witch — in 
all  her  dirt  and  misery — danced !  How 
the  feet  clicked  like  castanets  upon  the 
marble  pavement — the  flexile  limbs  float- 
ins  like  voluptuous  mist  in  the  moon- 
light !  How  she  became  crazed  with 
the  sharp  sting  of  the  tarentella,  leaping 
and  waving  like  a  frantic  sylph,  with 
those  lambent  eyes  darting  flame,  until, 
with  panting  bosom,  she  paused,  half 
entranced  in  dreamy  languor,  over  the 
balcony. 

Where,  Oh  !  where,  did  that  little 
womanly  creature  learn  those  graces? 
Does  she  know  their  meaning  ?  Is  it 
instinct  ?     Ah ! 

And  then  the  leste  songs  of  those 
other  little  ones!  Who  taught  them 
how  scamps  of  priests  are  cudgeled 
down  stairs  by  incensed  husbands  ?  or 
told  them  of  love-sick  girls  in  groves  of 
orange  blossoms  attended  by  cavalieri 
Don  Giovanni?  Where  did  they  ac- 
quire these  warm  romances  ? 

**A11  done  by  contract,"  quoth  my 
astute  friend  Dick. 

The  whole  of  our  party  soon  joined 
in  the  hurla.  Even  the  rotund  cook 
trod  us  a  measure,  and  we  whirled  and 
danced  and  shouted  famously.  Talk 
of  liberty  in  Naples!  Why,  it's  the 
most  liberal  country  in  the  world ! — that 
is  for  dancing,  thieving,  and  deviltry  ! — 
and  the  Frenchmen  told  us  that  even 
Peoris,  and  some  few  thousands  of  his 
friends  out  there  at  Procida,  or  up  in 
Saint  Elmo,  did  nothing  but  dance. 
**The  accompaniment,*'  they  added, 
*'  was  made  from  the  clanking  of  mana- 
cles, and  thongs  of  hide  in  place  of  vio- 
lins or  cat- strings."  Very  amusing  it 
must  be.  Pious  King  Bomba  will  be 
dancing  himself  one  of  these  dayB,  with 
his  head  under  his  arm,  or  with  a  string 
round  his  neck.  Who  can  tell  ?  Per- 
haps some  morning  he  may  find  too  much 
sugar  in  his  coffee,  or  feel  the  point  of 
a  poignard  under  his  waistcoat.  How 
he  will  dance  then !  Dick  thought  the 
thing  could  be  contrived  by  contract; 
but  it  being  out  of  his  line  of  business, 
he  could  devote  no  serious  attention  that 
way. 

The  day  began  to  dawn  away  there 
over  the  Sorrento  shore.  "Aliens," 
Baid  Dick,  "  or  we  shall  miss  the  va- 


pore.  Come,  carissimas,  put  on  your 
cloaks,  and  let  us  embark." 

**  No,"  they  said,  "  if  the  exoelleniu 
would  permit,  they  would  roll  tfaemaelTes 
up  to  sleep  in  some  one  of  the  dungeon 
passages  of  Queen  Joanna,  and  wake 
again  by  moonlight." 

**  Bene !  Ben6 !  and  here's  sometiiiiig 
for  you  to  prevent  waking  up  hungry 
for  a  month  to  come." 

**  0,  Exoellenza !  Mille  miUe  graaie. 
May  the  dear  Madonna  guard  your  patli 
over  the  waters,"  said  they,  kneeting 
and  covering  our  bands  with  kiaaes, 
while  the  tarentella  beauty  turned  her 
drooping  eyes  in  gratitude  towoids  oa 
as  they  disappeared  from  view. 

^*Gi-ak-i-mo!"  we  shouted  to  our 
pilot.  **  Chelenza,"  roared  that  pereon- 
age,  as  he  shoved  his  head  over  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  and  handled  his  oars. 
Now  we  embraced  our  French  oom- 
rades ;  we  kissed  on  both  cheeks ;  we 
swore  everlasting  friendship ;  we  would 
go  to  see  them  in  Normandie ;  they 
would  visit  us  in  States  United.  Then 
the  boats  separated,  and  we  cheered 
one  another  heartily  as  we  mored  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bay.  Pushing 
our  liquid  way  through  the  busy  fish- 
ermen around  their  floating  nets — ^for 
no  fish  big  enough  to  wiggle  ever  es- 
capes them — by  sunrise  we  got  nUmg^ 
side  the  steamer,  with  a  black  ooluBm 
of  smoke  rolling  like  wool  finom  her 
funnel. 

'*  There's  fine  scenery  where  we  are 
going  to  cruise,"  said  Dick,  **over  hj 
tiie  Calabrian  shore,  but  we'll  enjoy  n 
more  if  we  take  a  good  sound  snooM 
first,  and  a  bowl  of  oaf^  au  lait  to  begin 
with.  Yes;  and  a  dollar  to  make  a 
sleep-contract  with  the  steward,  so  that 
none  of  these  passenger  folks  may  dis« 
turb  us." 

This  was  soon  arranged,  and  ire 
turned  into  the  padrone's  state  oalmit 
and  were  carefully  looked  up  for  anr 
emergency  which  might  occur.  It  u 
impossible  to  8ay<  counting  by  Itafiail 
clocks,  how  long  we  slept,  but  wlien  we 
awoke  the  moon  had  long  passed  the 
zenith,  and  from  our  window  we  oookl 
see  the  bold  mountains  and  headlands 
of  Calabria  close  along  our  beam.  The 
sea  was  like  a  mirror— only  agitated  bj 
the  dash  of  the  paddles  as  the  vessel  ont 
her  pathway  onward. 

*' Now,"  said  Dick,  striking  a  light  ibr 
a  ci^,  **  I'm  up  for  all  day." 

Then  we  shook  the  fleas — ^whioh  in- 
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fested  tho  padrone's  berth — from  our 
trowsors,  and  went  out  upon  the  deck. 
All  was  quiet,  save  the  throb  of  the  en- 
gine and  the  rapid  beat  of  the  paddles, 
and  tho  short  little  sailor  at  the  wheel 
who  (it  times  responded  to  the  orders 
of  tho  pudrono  from  the  paddle-house. 
Forward  on  tho  forecastle  were  grouped 
a  yqund  of  soldiers  without  arms,  lymg 
pfll-inoll  upon  the  deck.  They  were 
misoriiblo  conscripts,  wretchedly  clad, 
and,  as  tho  moonh'ght  fell  upon  their  fea- 
tures, we  saw  they  were  mere  boys, 
scarcely  big  enough  to  shoulder  a  mus- 
ket. Fine  troops  they  will  make  one 
of  these  days,  and  how  they  will  run 
when  the  fight  begins,  we  thought,  as 
turning  aft  we  came  plump  upon  a  oroad- 
shouldered,  stalwart  Englishman  who 
was  stamping  tho  deck  with  vigor. 
There  was  something  so  frank  and 
manly  in  his  face  and  bearing  that  we  at 
once  accosted  him. 

*'  Have  a  pipe  ?"  said  we.  **  That  I 
will,"  said  he.  ♦•  You  Americans  al- 
ways fume  good  cigars,  and  I  am  fond 
of  tho  weed  ;  buf,  by  the  way,  what  do 
you  say  to  a  throw  of  brandy  ?  my  maa 
hero  has  some  capital." 

Now  iiero  was  a  man  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction, with  a  great  name,  from  one 
of  the  best  families  in  England,  who 
did  not  tliiuk  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
make  frionds  with  chance  passengers, 
converse  pleasantly,  give  as  a  world  of 
information,  and  treat  us  as  fellow  trav- 
el»»rs  .should  treat  each  other  when  roving 
about  the  world.  Say  what  you  please 
AlH)ut  the  snail-like  morgue  of  the  Eng- 
lish, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
]ii;;iuT  th(^  rank  the  less  pretending  and 
tlie  more  genial  he  is.  It  is  only  the 
(-«>nso(|uential  snob,  who,  doubtful  of  his 
own  position,  screws  his  lens  in  his  eye, 
and  dist«)rts  his  visage  in  beholding yoa 
from  a  distance. 

'  When  I  was  a  boy,"  berai  noble 
Mr.  Bull,  **  I  tramped  on  foot  ful  through 
those  mountains  there,  from  Passtom  to 
Ko^{.Mo.  I  bivouacked  with  peasants  and 
brigands,  ate  black  bread  and  oranges, 
and  never  enjoyed  myself  more  in  my 
life.  My  father  was  the  admiral  com- 
manding tho  British  fleet  off  Sicily  at 
the  timo,  and.  perhaps,  had  it  been  known 
who  I  was,  the  Calabresi  might  have 
stuck  a  knife  into  me;  but  I  was  not 
molested,  and  with  nothing  but  a  shirt 
and  a  stout  stick  I  got  on  famously. 
Besides,"  he  added,  **  that  is  tho  only 
soQsiblo  way  of  seeing  a  country,  and 
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becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  tho  lower  orders  ;  and  many  a  time 
in  parliament  the  information  I  then  ac- 
quired did  me  good  service.'* 

Thus  chatting  away  the  mild  Itafian 
ni^ht,  at  dawn  the  steamer  stopped  pad- 
dling beneath  a  bluff  promontory,  where 
stood  a  sea-coast  fortress,  with  a  small 
fisherman*s  village  at  the  base.  The 
poor  boy-conscnpts  were  huddled  to- 
gether and  tumbled  into  the  boats  to 
acquire  their  first  mdiments  of  soldier- 
ship in  the  wilds  of  Calabria. 

*'  This  place,"  said  Mr.  Bull,  pointing 
with  his  heavy  arm,  **i8  oallea  Pizzo, 
and  within  the  courtyard  of  that  old  cas- 
tle there  on  the  hill  was  where  they  shot 
Murat.  I  have  seen  myself  the  marks 
of  the  bullets  on  the  wall  which  went 
through  his  body." 

Once  more  steaming  along  the  coast, 
by  afternoon  we  dropt  anchor  in  the 
orater-like  harbor  of  Messina.  It  was 
not  many  minutes  before  Dick  and  I  had 
gathered  up  our  traps  and  got  on  shore. 
We  had  very  little  time,  however,  for  a 
critical  inspection  of  the  scenery  before 
we  found  that  the  police  were  becoming 
attentive  to  us ;  too  much  so,  in  truth,  for 
pleasure,  or  so  far  as  mere  civility  was 
required.  They  seemed,  by  their  vigi- 
lance, to  discover  in  my  friend's  slouched 
hat  and  enormous  red  moustache — which 
Dick  prettily  called  his  front  hair — a 
near  resemblance  to  Louis  Blano  or 
Maszini,  and  dogged  our  footsteps 
everywhere. 

We  stopped  a  moment  on  the  quay  to 
gaze  npon  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune 
with  a  tin  diaper  around  his  waist  and 
legs,  when  our  attendants  growled  **  Eh ! 
Signori,  andiam."  •*  They're  i^ing  to 
sing  us  a  stave  from  Don  Giovanni, 
perhaps,"  said  Dick.  No  !  they  meant 
move  on.  We  afterwards  learned  that 
the  good  Bomba  did  not  permit  his  sub- 

ieots  to  study  high  art  in  a  naked  state, 
n  the  moving-on  war,  we  insisted  npon 
being  escorted  to  the  American  con- 
sul's, where  we  were  told  we  should  hear 
of  oar  passports,  and  without  those  doc- 
uments we  should  be  lodged  in  a  castle 
with  narrow  apartments  for  all  time  to 
come.    Thither  we  went 

"  Sir,"  said  we,  with  humility,  •'  we 
are  travelers  in  delicate  health,  Ameri- 
cans by  birth  and  patriotism,  and  beset 
by  the  police." 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  our 
months  before  consul  caught  us  with 
both  hands,  and  exclaimed,  **  Hang  'em ! 
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Interfere  with  my  ooontrymen !  Where 
are  the  rascals !" 

*^  This  chap  with  the  dirty  snout  and 
garlicky  perfume  is  one,"  said  I*  point- 
ing through  the  door  to  the  individual 
who  was  scowling  at  the  spread  eadle  and 
blue  stars  of  the  consulate.  **  That's 
he." 

Consul  made  one  stride,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  rapid  Italian  spoken — 
which  we  judged  to  be  profane — a  few 
whines  in  deprecation,  when  the  man 
with  the  snufiy  proboscis  and  his  com- 
panion tumbled  down  stairs.  Dick 
immediately  whipped  out  his  note-book 
and  inserted,  **  Consul  Behn:  Man  of 
decision  of  character."  In  fact,  the 
last  thing  Dick  did,  every  night  of  the 
three  weeks  of  our  stay,  before  going  to 
bed,  was  to  write  something  commenda- 
tory of  consul  in  note-book.  Mean- 
while, consul  said,  **  Glad  to  see  you ; 
80  will  my  wife  be ;  dine  with  us :  sad 
times  here  now  ;  cholera  killed  almost 
everybody  ;  but  never  mind,  plenty  to 
eat  left." 

Then  we  went  into  a  large  saloon  with 
a  polished  floor — the  walls  a  little 
cracked  from  the  throes  of  Mount  j£tna 
— and  we  saw  madame,  so  charming,  so 
cordial  and  gentille  (Dick  instantly  went 
to  a  window  and  took  out  that  little 
note-book  agfdn)  that  we  fell  down  in 
spirit  and  adored  her. 

After  this  we  never  left  consul. 
Every  one,  high  and  low,  worshiped  him. 
He  had  behaved  like  a  good  Samaritan 
during  the  awful  scourge  which  swept 
away  the  population  of  Messina,  and 
went  about,  utterly  regardless  of  his  own 
health,  succoring  hundreds.  Dick  and 
I  prepared  a  brief  dispatch  upon  this 
subject,  and  sent  it  to  my  friend  Gov- 
ernor Marcy,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  it  b  even  now  carefully 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Consul  Behn  was 
respected,  too ;  for  he  pulled  the  English 
consul's  nose  one  day  for  misbehaving 
himself;  and,  in  the  matter  of  bowie- 
knives  and  saw-handled  pistols,  he  had 
graduated  with  distinction,  in  that  war- 
ke  branch  of  his  education,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  river  in  Arkansas. 

We  went  everywhere,  up  and  down 
the  streets,  saw  the  people  spear  tunny 
fish,  pack  oranses,  and  make  gloves ; 
and  we  ate  ices,  like  spheres  of  Windsor 
soap  in  color  and  flinty  hardness,  to- 
gether with  becafioos,  by  the  hundred. 
These  pursuits  aided  much  to  invigor- 
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ate  my  health,  and  I  never  pud  anj 
attention  to  my  supj^sed  bzondhial 
affection  except  in  wntmg  to  that  esti- 
mable woman,  my  aunt. 

One  morning,  while  oonsnl  was  bosj 
taking  ajffidavits  of  drunken  sailors  for 
beating  a  mate — which  is  about  all  a 
consul  ever  does — ^Dick  and  I  strolled 
along  the  quay.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
the  port  was  a  peculiar  vessel,  about 
three  times  as  long  as  anything  in  the 
harbor.  On  the  paddle-boxes,  which 
were  enormous,  was  painted  a  name  in 
a  language  we  could  make  nothing  out 
of.  The  letters  were  all  double  xPs, 
and  J's  upside  down.  It  wasn't  Greek, 
Turkish,  nor  yet  Arabic.  Somehow  we 
contrived  to  ^et  on  board.  Two  or 
three  burly  saibrs  in  sheepskin  caps  and 
wooden  sabots,  and  a  couple  of  women 
with  their  petticoats  gathered  up  in  a 
knot  behind,  d  la  VcUliere,  were  mov- 
ing about  the  deck  and  caboose.  They 
were  all,  however,  unmistakably  French. 

'*  Queer  craft  this,"  said  &ok,  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  men.  "  Pray  tell 
us  where  she  is  bound,  and  what  she 
intends  to  accomplish  ?" 

**  Certainly,  Messieurs,"  said  the  j^er- 
son  taking  off  his  sheepskin  ;  *'  she  is  a 
Russian  tow-boat  for  the  Danube,  and 
bound  for  the  Salina  mouth.  I  myself 
am  the  director  of  boats." 

''  0  !"  said  we,  tiddng  off  car  head 
gear,  '*  then,  perhaps,  yon  will  take  pas- 
sengers ?" 

**  Comment,  gentlemen,"  replied  he 
with  a  smile,  **  we  have  no  aooommoda- 
tions ;  there  are  no  cabins  ;  and,  besidest 
there  is  some  little  danger  in  the  tnjei 
we  propose  making." 

*^  Bah  !  Never  mind  that  We  once 
made  a  first  trip  across  the  Atkntio  in 
the  Grande  Bretagne  steamer,  wheie 
people  offered  bonuses  for  cor  wiDs, 
when  for  passengers  we  had  a  murderer 
and  family,  two  bank-note  forgers,  an 
escaped  convict,  an  opium-eater  from 
Calcutta,  a  crazy  doctor,  and  a  general 
(always  drunk)  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  all  expecting  to  go 
down  every  hour ;  so  you  see  we  don't 
care  a  sous  about  the  risk,  or  how  or  in 
whose  company  we  go." 

This  appeal  had  the  desued  effSsot^ 
and,  after  a  short  interview  with  tlds 
director  of  tow-boats,  it  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  embarik  in  flbat 
queer  steam-tug  with  the  queer  Bossiaii 
name.  Dick  went  at  once  to  a  tobaooo 
bureau,  and  dispatohed  a  box  of  prima 
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Havanus  to  director  of  boats.  We  were 
to  h»»  rcaily  at  a  moment's  notice,  as 
the  boat  only  waited  a  smooth  chance 
to  put  to  sea,  for  a  tea-cup  full  of  water 
would  have  sunk  her  in  a  second.  The 
breezes  held  strong  for  a  week,  and  we 
did  not  budge ;  but  at  last,  one  lovely 
calm  morning,  a  message  came  from 
director,  and  wringing  hands  with  good 
Consul  Behn,  and  lovely  madam6|  his 
wife,  we  stepped  on  board. 

"Is  she  very  fast?**  we  asked  of 
direct)r. 

**  Vito  !  comme  le  vent,"  he  replied, 
as  he  removed  one  of  the  prime  Cnbas, 
and  blew  the  smoke  in  graceful  wreaths 
over  the  water.  She  was  indeed  a  won- 
derfully delicate  and  ticklish  blade-like 
vessel,  so  fine  and  sharp  that  you  might 
have  been  shaved  with  the  cut-water, 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  about 
twelve  wide.  But  she  was  built  of  iron, 
and  had  half  a  dozen  compact  little  en- 
gines somewhere  down  below,  which 
gave  her  immense  power.  I  saw  that 
^h(»  was  a  regular  swallow  for  going,  for 
a  single  revolution  of  her  high  wheels 
shot  her  half  across  the  basin,  and  nearly 
into  the  hawse  of  a  big  troop  ship.  She 
was  a  long  time,  however,  in  turning, 
but  the  director  told  us  she  wasn't  in- 
tended for  that  manoeuvre,  and  when  she 
reached  tho  Danube — if  she  ever  did,  he 
thoughtfully  observed — she  was  to  be 
fitted  to  go  both  ways,  bow  or  stem. 
Director  also  remarked  that  she  came 
from  the  Uiver  Rhone,  and  the  crew 
were  paid  threefold  wages  to  make  the 
voyage,  with  a  pension  to  their  families 
in  the  event  of  wreck  and  drowning. 

We  floated  like  a  feather  along  tQl  we 
rounded  tho  castle,  and  were  fairly 
pointed  down  the  straits.  Then  the  di- 
rector of  boats  roared  down  the  hold, 

''Ailons  !  force  de  deux  nuichines.^* 

Like  an  electric  spark,  as  the  polished 
rods  and  cranks  began  to  slide  and  tuni« 
the  high  wheels  disturbed  the  calm  water 
with  a  whirling  foamy  spin,  the  mist  of 
salt  spray  was  dashed  aft,  until  a  rain- 
bow was  formed  over  the  stern,  and  the 
boat,  feeling  the  powerful  impulse,  flew 
on  like  a  witch. 

" Encore pluSi  avec pleine force t^*  roar- 
ed director  to  the  engineers  as  we  shot 
with  a  single  stride  across  the  strait,  and 
ran  almost  within  arm's  length  past 
Ueggio  and  the  shelving  beaches  ot  the 
Calabrian  coast.     **  Encore  plus.** 

Again  more  steam  rushed  through  the 
open  valves,  more  polished  iron  rods 


traversed  with  lightning  velocity  to  and 
fro  in  their  cylinders,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional impetus  to  those  high  wheels  the 
paddles  seemed  to  scoop  a  vacuum  out 
beneath  them  as  the  knife-like  vessel 
skimmed  over  the  very  surface  of  the 
water.  The  spray,  too,  had  changed 
into  a  cataract,  and  drenched  the  boat 
from  the  wheels  to  the  taffrail.  The 
helmsman,  too,  in  his  wool  cap  and  sa- 
bots, looked  like  a  drowned  sheep  in 
pattens,  and  the  director  had  his  prime 
Cuba  put  out  in  a  jiffy. 

"  Don*t  lift  your  toes  an  instant  off  the 
deck,'*  cried  Dick  in  my  ear,  **  or  this 
bird  of  a  boat  will  slide  clean  away  from 
under  our  feet.  Enough  to  take  the  hair 
off  our  heads  going  at  this  rate  ;  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  knots,  I  should 
think,'*  continued  Dick,  '*  and  if  that 
skipper  roars  down  the  hold  where  she's 
chock  full  of  engines  and  boilers  for 
plus  steam  again,  we  shall  be  minus  our 
breath  altogether.  My  life,**  he  added 
plaintively,  •*  is  not  insured,  you  see, 
and  besides,  I  wsmt  to  get  married  one 
of  these  days.'* 

Meanwhile,  we  scudded  forward  out 
of  the  wet,  and  took  refuge  in  the  ca- 
boose, where  the  Duchesse  de  la  Val- 
li^re  and  her  confederate — Mademoi- 
selle de  Mouton — were  wringing  the 
spray  out  of  their  petticoats,  and  pre- 
paring sheep  outlets  for  breakfast.  I 
suppress  the  real  names  of  these  Rhone 
ladies,  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  like 
to  appear  in  print. 

Cutting  round  Cape  Spartiven to— di- 
rector told  us  that  was  the  generic  name 
for  all  capes  in  the  Mediterranean — we 
edged  in  along  under  the  sole  of  the 
Itfuian  boot,  and  then,  running  across  a 
litUe  gulf,  we  oame  to  a  bluff  headland 
of  lof^  rocks,  which  was  the  very  heel 
of  aforesaid  boot.  Here  director  came 
forward,  leaned  over  the  bows,  pulled 
out  a  telesoope,  peered  in  every  direc* 
tion  over  the  olue  expanse,  looked  up  at 
the  sky,  winked  at  tne  sun,  and  finally 
closing  his  glass  ran  to  the  hatchway 
and  roared, 

**  Monsieur  Jaque$  !  Arritez  .'" 

Monsiear  Jaques  choked  off  the  Ta- 
per, the  wheels  ceased  turning,  and 
presently  the  narrow  ressel  lay  motion- 
less on  the  water.  Our  friend  the  di» 
rector  told  us  it  was  blowing  too  fresh, 
and  it  might  blow  fresher  out  yonder  in 
the  great  Golf  of  Venice,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  anchor  ship  for  the  night,  and 
make  another  bolt  by  daylight.    He 
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Bfidd  also  that  if  the  messicnrs  chose  to 
examine  the  spcronari  off  here  away, 
they  would  remark  that  they  were  reef- 
ing their  lateen  sails,  and  using  their 
sweeps  to  get  under  shelter  of^  the  land 
before  night.  We  replied  that  he,  di- 
rector, was  a  sailor,  every  inch  of  him, 
and  if  he  wasn't  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
Danube  it  was  all  the  same  to  us,  and 
we  should  like  to  punch  a  hole  in  one 
of  those  casks  of  Rhone  wine  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  his  health,  and  our 
own — being  delicate— likewise,  at  the 
same  time. 

Director  soon  got  his  charge  safely 
moored  in  a  little  rocky  nook,  and  then 
Mademoiselle  de  Mouton  rigged  a  table 
on  deck,  furnished  us  with  a  yard  of 
bread  apiece,  a  large  flagon  of  Saint 
Esprit,  a  dish  of  sheep  chops  and  pota- 
toes, with  fine  herbs,  when  we  went  to 
work  like  men. 

**  There's  nothing  like  sea  air  for 
health  and  appetite,"  exclaimed  Dick, 
as  ho  pinched  the  Duchesse's  ruddy 
cheeks  as  she  laid  on  a  new  supply  of 
chops.     "  It  makes  one  thirsty,  too." 

Director  coincided  in  this  opinion, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  not  leaving 
much  good  wine  on  board  for  the  Dan- 
ubians.     **  Not  if  he  could  in  any  way 

S  re  vent  it.    Non!  pas  si  bete/    But 
o  the  messieurs  ever  drink  Russian 
tea?" 

We  told  him  we  had  never  tried  that 
beverage,  though  we  were  totally  un- 
prejudiced persons,  and  would  be  quite 
willing  to  experiment  with  that  or  any 
other  fluid  he  chose  to  produce. 

•*  Never  tasted  Russian  tea !"  cried 
director  with  surprise.  *•  Here !  Some 
one  desire  Monsieur  Jaques  to  come  to 
me.     He  makes  it  to  a  miracle." 

Presently  Monsieur  Jaques  emerged 
from  the  hold,  where  he  had  been  rub- 
bing up  his  rods  and  pipes,  and  though 
he  was  somewhat  greasy  and  grimy, 
and  highly  impregnated  with  lamp  oil, 
yet  he  made  us  the  politest  speech  pos- 
sible as  we  made  room  for  him  at  the 
table.  La  Vallidre  brought  a  bottle  of 
cognac,  sugar  and  sliced  lemons,  all  of 
which  ingredients  Monsieur  Jaques  put 
into  a  jug  containing  a  decoction  of  not 
strong  black  tea.  ^*  There,"  said  di- 
rector, ^^  goUtez-moi  cela,*^  We  did 
gouter  it  at  first,  and  then  emptied  our 
tumblers. 

Dick,  after  noting  down  in  the  little 
book  that  French  stokers  universally 
were  highly  accomplished  gentlemen, 


and  made  tea-punch  as  well  as  a  Hetman 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  declared  that 
Monsieur  Jaques  ou^ht  to  be  decorated 
with  the  orders  of  Boiler  and  Corksorew, 
of  first  class,  for  skill  and  invention. 

** Apropos,"  went  on  Diok,  twirling 
his  front  hair,  so  as  to  make  space  for  a 
fresh  tumbler  of  tea  and  not  swallow  the 
entire  moustache.  **  Apropos,  Mes- 
sieurs, I  am  an  inventor  myselfl  Ghreat 
genius  that  way  in  our  country,  and  I 
wish  to  present  the  last  idea  I  have 
developed  for  your  consideration." 

^^  Ah!  tiens!  tiensP*  said  M.  Jaqnes* 
crossing  his  flippers,  and  regaraing 
Dick  with  fixed  attention.  **  l&nsieiir 
invents  something  ?" 

*'  Buvons  !"  observed  director,  as  he 
took  a  prismatic  view  of  the  companj 
through  his  tumbler  of  punch,  with  the 
rim  to  his  lips. 

'*  £h !  bien,  mes  amis,  in  view  of  the 
present  war  in  the  East,  and  the  onnimi- 
bered  limbs  that  will  be  knocked  off  by 
round-shot,  Minie,  or  other  projectilee, 
this  occurs  to  me  as  the  proper  time  to 
introduce  my  great  invention  of  legs—" 

»»  Ah !  what  is  it  ?"  I  said.  "  Coik, 
lignum  vitso,  or  caoutchouc  ?" 

'^Neither,  Mr.  Scatterbrains.  Mj 
plan  is  simply  this :  Leg  off— say  above 
the  knee.  On  a  light  steel  frame,  in 
shape  of  calf,  foot,  etc.,  with  a  tibia  rod 
in  centre,  and  cased  with  gutta  peroha, 
I  form  the  limb.  It  is  to  be  hollow,  mind 
you,  and  nicely  arranged  with  oompart- 
ments,  little  doors,  drawers,  et  cetera, 
where  can  be  stowed  some  preserred 
meats,  bottle  of  brandy,  boloffoa  aaa- 
sage,  a  few  shirts  and  toilet  artides^in 
short,  a  week's  provisions  and  raiment 
The  advantage  I  shall  gain  by  this  ooih 
trivance — to  say  nothing  of  the  bleseingB 
of  mankind — is  to  have  the  exact  weight 
of  the  original  leg,  with  none  of  the  ose- 
less  mass  of  bones,  muscles,  and  what 
not  which  encumbers  a  mortal  in  tiie 
present  means  of  ambulation." 

''  0 !  but  the  Faculty  will  object!**  I 
suggested. 

"  Thejr  can't,"  said  Diok,  ••  for  Ml 
compromise  matters  with  them  by  de- 
voting the  vacant  space  in  the  toee  to 
the  preparations  of  the  materia  medioa, 
pills,  nostrums,  and  the  like — a  reffdar 
medicine-chest,  in  fact.  Then  theuing 
is  done.  You  meet  a  friend  anywhere ; 
come  and  stay  with  me,  says  he ;  tob 
step  into  bend's  house,  unlock  your  1^, 
take  out  your  equipments,  and  then  you 
are  all  comfortable,  with  no  expense  lor 
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porterage  or  extra  laggage.  It  ia  my 
conviction,  when  this  system  is  hirW 
presented  to  the  public,  that  people  will 
prefer  these  logs  to  the  crooked  spindle- 
Hhanks  they  have  all  along  been  using. 
Now,  suppose,  Monsieur  Jaques,  yon 
permit  mo  to  begin  with  you,**  said  Dick, 
as  ho  affectionately  jerked  one  of  his 
heels  from  under  him,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table,  same  time  handling  the  bread- 
knifo ;  'Mt  will  only  take  a  minute, 
and—"  ''  .         ^       ^ 

M.  Jaqnes  recovered  his  equilibrium 
by  a  violent  kick,  and  declined  the  honor 
until  Dick  had  got  out  a  patent  for  bis 
invention.  Director  of  boats  emptied 
his  glass,  and  said,  *  *  Comme  iL  blafirue, 
ce  jeune  homme-ld  /**  and  left  us.  Dick 
and  I  made  a  shake-down  below,  and 
turned  in. 

We  passed  three  days  under  the  heel 
of  the  Calabrian  boot,  and  never  a  brig- 
and came  to  shoot  at  us,  though  we 
closely  scrutinized  all  the  rocky  cliffs  in 
(Kir  neipchborhood,  and  were  anxious  to 
behold  them.  It  was,  however,  a  con- 
tented existence — no  duns,  no  sharpen 
or  beggars,  no  annoyances  at  allt  and 
hoaltli  improving.  We  tapped  another 
wine- barrel,  smoked  Cubas,  drank  Rus- 
sian tea,  conversed  sociably  with  the 
French  ladies  during  their  struggles 
with  the  sheep  chops  in  the  culinary 
department,  and  became  bosom  friends 
— in  tho  matter  of  shirts — with  M. 
Juques  and  director  of  boats.  Dick 
learned  to  work  one  of  the  little  engines 
when  there  was  no  steam  up,  and  made 
a  visit  inside  one  of  the  boilers. 

One  evening  director  took  out  his  tel- 
esc(>[>e,  and  began  to  sniff  about  around 
the  iK)ws.  Ho  said  it  was  going  to  be  a 
ciilin  night.  Mount  ^tna  was  a  good 
barometer,  and  its  head  was  clear.  The 
Kl»er«»nari  boats  were  creeping  off  from 
th(>  land,  and  things  lookea  aU  right  out 
Ionia  way.  So  he  wound  up  the  anchor, 
roared  down  the  hold  to  M.  Jaques,  and 
with  the  declining  sun  we  leaped  out  to 
sea.  Director  pulled  his  wool-hat  tight 
ovrr  his  ears,  declined  Russian  tea,  and 
we  could  hear  him  in  conversation  with 
M.  Jaques  for  encore  plus  steam  all 
night. 

Next  morning,  when  Dick  and  I  had 
taken  a  dip,  and  dried  our  faces  on  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Mouton*8  jupon,  by  way  of 
napkin — which  she  objected  to  while 
wearing  that  garment — we  were  flying 
along  the  Morea  in  among  the  Ionian 
Islands,    with   snow- topped   mountains 


nearly  orer  our  heads.  We  only  oonld 
catch  a  daguerreotype-view  of  the 
scenery,  for  the  little  engines  were 
clanking  at  top  speed,  and  the  wheels 
driving  the  vessel  like  a  hurricane.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  director  told 
us  we  were  passing  Navarino ;  that 
there  had  been  a  battle  there,  very 
respectable,  a  long  time  ago,  but  then 
the  English,  b^  a  great  oversight,  fired 
at  the  Turks  mstead  of  the  Russians. 
After  he  had  imparted  this  information 
he  armed  himself  again  with  the  little 
telescope,  and  sniffed  away  over  the 
bows. 

**  Morbleu !"  director  said,  **  that  sacr6 
wind  is  tearing  with  a  gross  sea  round 
Cape  Matapan,  mat#,  nous  U  hatlrons,^* 

With  this  determination  to  bat  the 
waves,  we  presently  began  to  plunge  and 
roll  a  little — very  little  at  first — but  by- 
and-by,  the  swiu  little  steamer  met  the 
short  rollers,  a  squall  struck  her  on  the 
side,  and  she  got  to  be  as  uneasy  as  if  she 
were  troubled  with  the  bowel  complaint. 
The  water  came  all  over  us.  The  men 
with  the  sheepskin  caps  were  invisible 
for  some  minutes,  and  the  duchess,  with 
her  faithful  ally,  Miss  Mutton,  were  evi- 
dently far  from  well.  Dick  himself 
looked  pale,  and  drank  brandy.  Yet  the 
brave  Sector  pushed  on  for  some  miles, 
until  a  big  sea  boarded  us,  knocked 
over  the  caboose,  and  pitched  down  in 
amongst  M.  Jaques  and  his  machinery. 
Then  director  turned  aside,  and  steered 
into  a  large  bay,  where  everything  be- 
came quiet  and  peaceful  once  more. 

**  I  say,  mon  ami  director,  what  place 
is  this?'*  I  inquired. 

'♦  Horn !  it  is  the  Gulf  of  Kolokythia." 

Dick  said  he  felt  koloky  something 
himself,  and  desired  La  Yallidre  to  keep 
bringing  him  brandy  continually.  This 
prescription  soon  restored  my  friend, 
and  we  looked  around  us. 

The  first  objects  which  presented 
themselves,  were  two  or  three  troop- 
ships, with  an  entire  broadside  battery 
of  norses*  heads  sticking  out  at  the 
sides,  while  above  were  some  thousands 
of  red-legged  French  soldiers,  like  so 
man^  beds  of  ripe  strawberries  cluster- 
ing m  bunches  everywhere.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  strict  discipline 
maintained  on  board  the  transports ;  for, 
as  we  demurely  anchored  near  one, 
those  scarlet  rogues  removed  their 
short  pipes  from  their  teeth,  and  opened 
a  desultory  conversation  with  our  la- 
dies of  the  caboose.     They  sang  short 
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songs  of  amor  to  them,  and,  in  the 
most  frank  and  cordial  manner,  invited 
them  to  come  immediately  on  board  to 
see  the  brave  Zouaves.  One  fellow 
capered  about  the  taffrail,  and  requested 
the  pleasure  of  performing  the  cancan 
with  La  Vallicre  a  la  distance.  They 
even  remarked  upon  Dick's  moustache 
— sketched  our  characters  and  pur- 
suits from  memory,  and  appeared  to 
derive  much  enjoyment  therefrom. 

Dick  asked  if  they  had  had  smoked 
Arabs  for  breakfast — if  they  could 
change  him  a  two  sous  piece — suppos- 
ing they  had  so  much  money  about 
them  —  and  whether  they  preferred 
chasse-cousin  wine  to  champagne.  He 
did  not,  however,  elicit  much  valuable 
information  from  them  on  these  topics, 
and  the  incensed  director — whom  they 
likened  to  an  Angora  goat — and  Al. 
Jaques  to  an  illustrious  pig — decided 
to  grub  up  the  anchor,  and  move  out 
of  tongue-reach  of  the  brave  Zouaves. 

Director  said,  **  positively,  he  would 
rather  be  assassinated  by  Greek  pirates, 
than  to  rest  linger  near  such  bad  sub- 
jects.*' Miss  Mouton  was  in  such  an 
enraged  state  that  Dick  felt  it  his  duty 
to  pinch  her  cheeks  repeatedly.  I  pur- 
sued nearly  the  same  treatment  with 
the  Duchesse  out  of  pure  sympathy, 
when,  with  a  jorum  of  the  Russian 
beverage,  we  all  recovered  our  spirits. 
Indeed,  hud  not  those  fair  Proven9als 
been  betrothed  to  some  steam  stokers  in 
their  own  country,  what  with  our  iso- 
lated position  and  propinquity,  and  the 
desire  to  merit  their  regard,  added  to 
our  youth  and  inexperience,  no  one  can 
positively  say  what  matrimonial  con- 
sequences mi^ht  have  ensued. 

In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  after 
Dick  hud  noted  some  observations  in 
the  small  journal  respecting  the  polite- 
ness evinced  by  the  French  army  of 
the  East  to  strangers,  he  proceeded  to 
discourse  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
country. 

**  We  are  in  Greece,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  though  I  don't  know  enough  of  the 

feography  to  tell  you  whether  it  be 
[acedouia,  Albania,  or  Acadia,  but 
possibly  the  latter,  and  it  recalls  vivid- 
ly to  my  mind  the  GraDca  Majora,  and 
the  exploits  of  Xenophon.  Everything 
is  pure  classic  about  here — country  like 


a  burnt  brick,  and  bare  as  glass.  No- 
thing to  withdraw  the  stadent  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  anciei|E  statesmen 
and  warriors,  and  their  superhuman 
orations  and  battles.  Very  few  streams 
or  torrents  to  be  seen,"  continued  the 
lecturer,  as  he  shaded  his  eyes  and 
peered  aroimd  the  sweeping  gulf,  "  not 
so  much  as  a  bucketful  of  fresh  water 
or  blade  of  green  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
though  considerable  is  said  of  these 
things  in  ancient  song;  but,  then,  nuA 
^ou,  sir — look  at  those  modems  there 
m  that  boat ;  they  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned the  use  of  water  altogether,  and 
probably  it  is  a  traditionaiT  priyilege.*' 

Director  here  observed  that,  '*  if  uose 
modems  in  the  boat  caught  a  stray 
merchantman  in  a  oahn,  it  would  so 
hard  with  her,  as  they  were  pirates  by 
birth,  instinct,  and  profession." 

The  next  day  Monsieur  Jaaues  and 
director  got  under  way,  bemre  the 
winds  began  to  blow,  and,  shootmg  in 
among  the  islands  of  the  ArohipelagOf 
we  worked  along,  in  our  usual  balloon- 
like speed,  until  night-fall.  During 
the  steaming  I  remarked  that,  when- 
over  director  cried  for  plus  steam,  M • 
Jaques  would  climb  up  his  little  iron 
ladder  and  remonstrate  with  his  ohiefl 
It  had  no  efiPect,  however,  until  we 
approached  a  small  island  of  pointed 
rocky  heights,  when  there  came  a  sharp, 
crinking  crash  and  a  smashing  clatter, 
as  if  all  the  little  engines  below  were 
playing  at  broad-sword  exercise.  The 
big  wheels  gave  a  fearful  whirl,  shud- 
dered, and  then  stood  still.  The  steam 
hissed  and  roared,  the  ladies  of  the 
caboose  screamed,  director  swore,  and 
Dick  attempted  to  jump  overboard. 

**  jSacV'r'e  tonnerres .'"  shouted  M. 
Jaques,  as  he  rushed  on  deck,  "we  are 
brolcen  to  pieces." 

Director  throw  his  sheepskin  at  M. 
Jaaues,  who  retumed  the  compliment 
with  his  own.  In  fact,  the  crew  gener- 
ally went  at  director,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  the  battle  ceased.  Then, 
when  the  hubbub  had  partially  sub- 
sided, we  got  out  the  small  boats  and 
towed  the  steamer  into  the  harbor  of 
Syra,  where,  being  told  a  good  deal  of 
tinkering  was  reouired,  which  might 
last  a  long  time,  Dick  and  I,  being  in 
delicate  health,  went  on  shore. 
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In  France,  I  worshiped  Rochefoucault; 

In  Italy,  the  singers, 
And  all  the  bearded  tribe  that  owe 
Their  fortune  to  their  fingers. 

In  Germany  they  made  me  mad 

With  their  too  much  of  learning 
(Though  less  than  he  of  Tarsus  bad). 

And  blind  with  much  discerning. 

Our  cousin-Germans  were,  for  me, 

Not  "  German  to  the  matter," 
I  heard  their  talk,  but  could  not  see 

Amid  the  smoke  and  clatter. 

They  reasoned  in,  and  reasoned  out. 

Yet  gave  me  no  assistance. 
Until,  at  last,  I  came  to  doubt 

God's  and  my  own  existence. 

And  now  I  found  me  all  astray, 

Begirt  with  shining  errors, 
Wherewith  philosophers  of  clay 

Outfaced  th'  eternal  terrors. 

Since  men  of  science,  men  of  mind, 

Great  reasoners.  great  scholars, 
Taught  me  the  sum  of  life  to  find 

In  dinners,  or  in  dollars. 

•*  First  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair — ^ 
Youth's  dreams,  to  end  in  eating ! 
Plato,  we  vainly  wandered  there, 
If  all  tliy  dreams  were  cheating. 

Out  of  this  dark,  pedantic  wood, 

This  weary  waste  of  paper ; 
Out  of  this  gloom  to  any  good, 

Light,  light,  if  but  a  taper. 

And  lo  !  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 

All  calm  and  clear  before  me ; 
Thou  Nazarene,  in  my  distress. 

Thy  Word  alone  upbore  me. 

Back  to  my  childhood's  faith  once  more ; 

Back  to  my  mother's  lesson  ; 
Back  to  the  cross  that  Jesus  bore. 

His  pardon  and  his  blessing. 

Lady,  I  do  not  scorn  that  sign, 

Howe'or  our  creeds  depart : 
Those  beads — that  crucinz  of  thin 

I  kiss  it,  in  my  heart. 
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TWO   YEARS    AGO.* 


TWO  Years  Ago!  What  does  it 
mean,  this  name  set  to  a  novel  of 
to-day  ? 

Nobody  asked  such  a  question  when 
"  Waverley"  claimed  the  world's  ear  for 
a  tale  of  "Sixty  Years  Since."  Sixty 
years — two  generations  of  human  life — 
these  pleaded  the  author's  excuse,  at 
ouce,  to  the  memories  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  all  men.  Everybody  was  will- 
ing, even  anxious,  to  believe  that  thingn 
which  happened  when  his  father  and  his 
mother  were  but  children  must  have 
been  wonderful,  racy,  rich  in  interest 
and  in  instruction.  Then,  too,  in  the 
interval  of  those  special  sixty  years, 
over  which  the  first  readers  of  "Wa- 
verley" were  invited  to  travel  back- 
wards in  search  of  pictures  and  emo- 
tions, how  many  amazingchanges  had 
boon  brought  to  pass  !  The  long  wars 
of  the  Stuarts  had  been  forever  stilled — 
the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  had 
been  shattered  into  pieces — the  systems 
of  the  world,  social,  political,  religious, 
economical,  had  been  revolutionixed, 
and  that  in  the  most  tremendous  man- 
ner. Men  looked  back  over  the  last 
chaotic  decade  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  age  of  Jacobin  plots  and 
divine  right,  with  a  curiosity  of  which 
wo  now  can  hardly  appreciate  the  in- 
tensity. 

But  **  Two  Years  Ago !"  From  what 
does  this  mere  chink  and  cranny  of  time 
divide  us  ?  Two  years  ago,  you,  the 
reader,  and  we,  the  writer,  of  these 
pages  were  much  the  same  creatures, 
wore  wo  not,  that  now  we  are — living 
much  the  same  kind  of  lives,  seeing 
much  the  same  people,  hoping  the  same 
hopes,  fearing  the  some  fears,  wearied 
with  the  same  weariness,  or  busy  with 
the  same  business,  as  now  ?  Two 
yodrs  ago  the  same  men  of  little  wis- 
dom ruled  the  world,  the  same  sinners 
pluguod  it,  the  same  sufferers  endured 
It.  Why  should  any  man  tell  us  a  story 
of  two  years  ago  ? 

Before  you  heed  our  answer  to  this 
question,  oh,  serious  reader,  think  for  a 
moment  what  manner  of  man  he  is 
whose  work  has  provoked  it! 

Wlien  Charles  Kingsley  asks  the 
world  to  hear  him  talk  of  things  which 


chanced  two  years  ago,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  things  which  chanced  two 
years  ago  are  as  marvelous  in  his  eyes, 
with  a  marvel  of  their  own,  as  any 
things  that  ever  happened  on  this  earth 
at  any  time  made  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  men.  For  he  is  not  a  man  to 
look  up  a  title,  as  Proudhon  looks  up  a 
theory,  for  the  purpose  of  "  firing  it  off 
like  a  pistol  in  the  street,*'  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  circulating  hbraries 
and  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  ever  there 
lived  a  writer  who  wrote  his  Ufe  out 
into  his  books,  Charles  Kingsley  is  that 
writer,  and  the  life  which  he  leads  is 
not  a  life  of  surprises,  ecstasies,  and 
sensations,  but  a  life  of  sincere,  and 
earnest,  and  resolute  manliness — a  life 
worth  leading,  in  the  first  place,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  worth 
writing  out  into  books,  for  the  help  and 
behoof  of  all  men  and  women,  whom  a 
manly  life  can  reach,  and  touch,  and 
bless,  with  strength,  and  faith,  and 
peace.  Not  that  Kingsley  is  one  of 
those  solemn  StyliUs  (unhappily  no 
more  rare  in  modem  Anglo- Saxondom 
than  they  were  in  ancient  Egypt),  who 
erect  themselves,  not  **  above  them- 
selves" (as  wise  Wordsworth  and  wiser 
Daniell  before  him  said  all  men  should^, 
but  above  all  tiieir  neighbors,  upon  the 
height  of  a  **  conscious  mission."  On 
the  contrary,  his  writings  teem  with 
evidences  of  his  extreme  dislike,  not  to 
say  horror,  of  all  such  assumptions  and 
absurdities,  and  we  dare  say  he  would 
have  heartily  cheered  the  stout  Penn- 
sylvania farmer,  of  whom  is  related  a 
celebrated  and  crushing  reply  to  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind,  put  forth  by  the 
parson  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived : 
••  Why  will  you  preach  to  us  every 
Sabbath  about  the  damnation  of  in- 
fants ?"  asked  the  sturdy  parishioner. 
*'  Because  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so  !"  an- 
swered the  pastor,  impressively.  **  Oh ! 
I  dare  say,  and  it's  all  very  well  to  hold 
forth  about  it  once  in  a  while — but  why 
every  Sabbath  ?"  **  Because  I  am  con- 
strained to  preach  upon  it  continually !" 
••  Constrained  !  Who  constrains  you  ?" 
••  The  Lord ! — the  Lord  lays  it  upon  me 
to  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not,  concerning 
this  vital  truth!"     "The  Lord  lays  it 
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upon  you,  indood  !     /  donH  believe  the 
Lord  never  knowed  there  was  such  a 


/>» 


man  as  you 

Charles  Kingsloy  never  dilates  upon 
any  theme  of  morals  or  religion  after  a 
fashion  to  provoke  any  such  rejoinder. 
He  is  as  free  from  dogmatism  as  from 
indecision  and  double-dealing,  and  he 
never  claims  to  be  uttering  oracles 
whereby  dogs  and  men  shall  be  forth- 
with stricken  dumb,  but,  simply  and 
valiantly  to  be  speaking  his  own  mind. 

So  much,  however,  he  does,  and  with 
his  might ;  and,  doing  so  much,  we  may 
be  sure  he  explodes  no  fireworks  and 
sounds  no  superfluous  trumpets  before 
himself  when  he  is  about  to  open  his 
lips  and  speak. 

Why,  then,  has  he  given  to  this  new 
novel  of  his,  which  everybody,  we  sup- 
pose, will  have  read,  long  before  any- 
body can  have  the  privilege  of  glancing 
over  those  our  lucubrations,  the  sim- 
ple and  singular  title  of  **  Two  Years 
Ago?'» 

Dating  back  from  the  fall  of  1856, 
two  years  carry  us  into  the  heart  of  the 
great  whirlwind  of  1854 — a  whirlwind 
which  drew  up  into  its  vortex  the  three 
mightiest  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and, 
for  a  while,  made  Europe  and  the  world 
quiver,  as  at  the  opemng  of  the  sixth 
seal.  Two  years  ago,  there  came  upon 
all  Christendom,  and  most  specially  and 
severely  upon  that  core  of  Christendom 
in  which  Kingsley's  life  is  set,  a  most 
sudden,  and  sharp,  and  tremendous 
visitation  of  trial  and  of  tears.  Two 
years  ago,  England,  that  had  lived  for 
forty  years  at  peace  with  all  her  peers, 
and  had  grown  richer,  and  greater,  and 
,  prouder,  than  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind  and  in  her  own,  found  herself 
called  upon  to  try,  once  more,  the  truth 
of  her  greatness  and  the  foundations  of 
her  pride  by  the  terrible  ordeal  of  war. 

As  a  son  of  England — and  England 
has  no  son  more  true  and  loyal — Charles 
Kiugsloy  desires  to  make  known  to 
all  men  his  conviction  that,  out  of  this 
fiery  purgation,  his  native  land  has 
come  ennobled,  purified,  made  stronger, 
and  braver,  and  better ;  as  a  Christian 
poet,  he  desires  to  bring  homo  to  the 
private  consciences,  and  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  the  lessons  of  individual  life 
which  bum  and  glow  along  the  pages  of 
that  history  of  two  years  ago. 

He  is  not  content,  as  no  poet  can  be, 
to  dismiss  the  fierce  world-shaking  hours 
of  that  earnest,  solemn  time  into  the 


limbo  of  memory  till  they  have  yielded 
up  their  treasures  of  all  kinds.  For 
him  the  great  Eastern  War  did  not  end 
with  the  peace  signed  at  Paris.  It 
would  not  have  ended  with  a  peaoe 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  miut  go 
on  till  its  last  victories  are  won  in  many 
an  English  home  and  many  an  Eng- 
lish heart — victories,  spiritual,  sablinw, 
whereof  the  trophies  are  immortal,  and 
the  records  unseen  of  natural  eyes  for- 
ever. For  every  true  poet  the  sum  of 
all  human  histories,  however  vast,  how* 
ever  ancient,  however  magnifioenti 
suits,  at  last,  in  the  living  men  he 
and  deals  with ;  and  not  less  surely  tfaaa 
he  rises  ft'om  the  particular  to  the  ge- 
neral, does  he  descend  (if,  indeed,  tnat 
way  descent  do  lie)  from  tiie  general  to 
the  particular,  and  find  a  sermon  for 
you  and  me — a  song,  to  strike  along 
your  soul  and  mine,  in  the  splendon 
and  terrors  of  continental  wars,  and  the 
convulsions  of  empires. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  yoioes 
that  went  up  when  tiio  war  came  on 
England?  So  few  believed  that  war 
could  come  again  on  her !  If  ever  flio 
great  god  Pooh-Pooh  was  worshiped 
by  any  people,  he  was  worshiped  by  the 
fat  and  fortunate  British  of  the  thirtj 

? ears'  peace.  They  laughed  at  toe 
*eace  Societies,  it  is  true,  as  absnrdi* 
ties ;  but  they  laughed  just  as  mooh  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  as  superfloitios. 
They  cared  little  for  the  "  vagaries**  of 
Manchester  and  Exeter  Hall ;  bat  they 
grumbled  sorely  at  the  extravagancoi 
of  the  War  Department  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  army  estimates.  Tnej 
disbelieved,  with  the  impatiently  ore- 
dulous  incredulity  of  business-men,  in 
the  possibility  of  any  serious  inteifer- 
ence  with  the  **  interests  of  commeroe.** 
War,  they  held,  was  an  exploded  bar- 
barism ;  and  you  will  not  find,  at  any 
banker's  table  in  all  America  to-day,  a 
single  man  more  obstinately  bent  on 
persuading  himself  that  the  collision  be- 
tween the  two  great  principles  whioh 
fairly  faced  each  other,  for  the  fint 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  at 
the  polls  in  November  last,  has  oeen 
gotten  safely  over,  than  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  well-to-do  Englishmen 
on  convincing  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  that  England  would  never 
come  to  blows  again  with  any  great 
power,  just  two  years  ago ! 

All  this  was  very  natural.    Just  aa 
men,  in  barbarous  countries  and  under 
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tho  influences  of  iniquitous  institutions, 
grow  up  to  believe  with  Attila,  the 
"  Scourge  of  God,"  or  Mr.  Toombs, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  or  Paddy  at 
Donnybrook  Fair,  that  **  war  is  the 
natural  state  of  man,"  so  in  civilized 
countries,  and  under  the  influence  of 
institutions  which  foster  equity  hy  aim- 
ing to  establish  justice,  men  naturally 
coino  to  be  convinced,  or,  rather,  pos- 
sessed with  a  notioni  that  war  is  a  thing 
8o  dreadfully  abnormal  and  unredeem- 
edly  detestable,  as  to  be  pat  quite  be- 
yond the  pale  of  political  possibility. 
If  this  notion  were  radicaUy  sane,  well 
and  good  !  But  it  is  not  so.  Odious 
as  war  is.  and  dreadful,  it  is  still  a  con- 
tingency upon  which  men  and  nations 
must  count,  however  remotely,  in  cal- 
culating their  career,  just  so  long  as 
honor  and  the  capacity  of  indignation 
against  wrong,  and  the  determined  love 
ot  right,  survive  to  sway  our  human 
nature's  purposes  and  destiny.  And« 
on  tho  other  hand,  just  so  long  as  self- 
in  to  rest,  too  exclusively  pursued,  and 
self- indulgence  pushed  to  luxury,  shall 
retain  tho  quality  of  corruption  to  viti- 
ate prosperity  and  cultivation,  just  so 
long  must  peace  have  its  dangers  to 
be  averted  and  its  sins  to  be  chastised  in 
the  way  and  manner  which  Providence 
shall  see  fit  to  choose.  These  dangers 
England  had  incurred;  these  sins,  as 
hor  host  sons  most  loudly  protest,  she 
had  not  escaped.  Whorhas  forgotten 
how  grandly,  even  though  a  little  nerce- 
ly,  hor  laureate  sang  of  peace  and  war, 
in  tho  beginning  of  that  great  crisis 
of  *'  two  years  ago,**  inspired  with  the 
passionate  thought 


'*  That  n  war  would  arise  in  defense  of  the 

rii^ht, 
That  nil  iron  t}rranny  now  should  bend  or 

Tho  ^lory  of  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient 

h*'ij^ht, 
Nor  Ilritaiu's  one  solo  GU>d  bo  the  million* 

aire ; 
No  m<ire  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and 

poaoe 
V\\n^  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  laneoid  note, 
Aud  watch  nor  harvest  ripen,  ner  herd  in- 

(T('a>»c, 
Aud  th(>  canuonbullet  rust  on  the  slothful 

hhore. 
And  tho  cobweb  woven  across  tho  cannon's 

throat 
Shall  i'hnkc  his  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no 


more 


And  as  months  ran  on,  and  rumor  of  battle 

^ow, 
'It  is  lime,  it  is  time,  O,  passionate  heart!* 

eaid  I.  a 


(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  pure 

and  tmo) 
'  It  IB  time,  O,  passionate  heart,  and  naked 

eye, 
The  old  hysterical  mock  disease  should  die !' " 

The  good  that  Tennyson  looked  for, 
and  more  good,  too,  Kingsley  has 
found.  His  heart  beat  with  the  heart 
of  his  country,  pulse  for  pulse,  through 
all  the  weary,  terrible  months  of  the 
war ;  and,  when  the  war  was  done,  his 
first  thought  was  to  put  the  lesson  it 
had  tauffht  him  into  words.  This  work 
is  no  light  work,  when  it  is  a  Christian 

Soet  and  a  Christian  patriot  who  is  to 
o  it.  That  rush  of  victory  at  the  Alma 
— ^that  gs^op  with  death  at  Balaklava — 
that  maee  of  heroes  at  Inkermann — and 
that  long  agony  of  4he  trenches,  did  not 
pass  be&re  Charles  Kingsley  as  a  page- 
ant kindling  up  in  his  soul  a  poor  rap- 
ture of  song.  For  in  all  the  horror 
and  in  all  the  glory  of  those  days,  in 
the  angoish  and  in  the  exultation  of 
England,  he  saw  the  moving  hand  of 
Heaven,  and  he  found,  in  this  mighty 
spectacle  of  a  nation's  strife,  and  shame* 
and  sorrow,  what  he  would  find  in  the 
simplest  story  of  a  human  heart,  a  very 
solemn  dealing  of  God  with  men,  and  a 
new  reading  out  to  him  and  to  his  of 
truths  as  old  as  Christianity,  and  yet 
as  fresh  to  every  living  man  as  his  own 
temptations  are,  his  own  hopes  and  deso- 
lations, his  own  a£Pection8«  wretched- 
nesses, and  sins. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Kingsley  has 
given  to  his  new  novel  this  name — 
"  Two  Years  Ago" — which  seems  to  re- 
fer us  to  the  events  of  a  passing  age  ; 
and  yet  really  points  us  to  thoughts  and 
emotions  which  transcend  all  time— > 
which  seems  to  confine  our  interest  to 
one  race  and  land,  and  yet  involves  us 
in  principles  whereof  the  application  is 
wide  as  tne  creeds  of  men.  And  as  in 
criticising,  so  in  reading  his  book,  this 
must  be  borne  steadily  in  mind,  if  we 
would  do  justice  either  to  the  author 
or  ourselves.  Not  that  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  **Two  Years 
Ago*'  without  being  distinctly  conscious 
that  the  author  meant  to  teach  it  us. 
For  that  lesson  was  so  thoroughly  mas- 
tered by  himself,  and  had  entered  so 
absolutely  into  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
that  it  pervades  the  book  like  an  atmos- 

f)here,  and,  while  it  is  nowhere  positive- 
y  obtruded,  cannot  fail  to  write  itself 
out  in  the  quickened  breathing  and 
heightened  color  of  every  brave   and 
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eenerons  man  or  woman  who  simply 
follows  the  poet*s  guidance,  never  heed- 
ing how  like  are  his  '•  singing  robes"  to 
the  garments  of  the  altar. 

But  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  estimate  aright,  or  adequately  to  re- 
cognize, the  power  displayed  in  this 
extraordinary  book,  without  grasping 
firmly  and  fully  the  central  and  domin- 
ant idea  of  its  construction.  That  idea 
once  seized,  much  that  might  have 
seemed,  when  looked  at  from  beneath, 
mere  superfluous  episode,  will  be  seen 
to  spring  most  really  from  the  neces- 
sary life  of  the  composition. 

**  Two  Years  Ago,"  for  instance,  is  a 
novel  without  a  hero  or  a  heroine.  Four 
men  come  and  go  through  its  pages, 
making  love  to,  and  variously  complicat- 
ing the  lives  of  as  many  women ;  and 
yet  no  one  of  these  men  or  these  women 
monopolizes  so  large  a  share  of  the 
reader's  attention  and  interest  as  to 
throw  the  others  quite  into  a  secondary 
position.  Now,  a  novel  without  a  hero 
or  heroine  is  a  very  unusual  novel ;  and 
as  everybody  revolts  at  first  from  what 
is  unusual,  many  people,  no  doubt,  will 
think  this  a  sad  fault  in  the  book.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  its  highest 
merits,  for  the  generative  idea  of  the 
work  requires  that  our  special  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  this  or  that  person 
should  be  subordinated  to  our  percep- 
tions of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
reality — reality  of  passion,  of  purpose, 
and  of  effort — vindicates  by  its  absence, 
as  well  as  by  its  presence,  the  ways  of 
God,  and  bears  witness  of  Him  to  men. 
This  is  the  upshot  of  the  book;  the 
sum  of  the  whole  matter — for  this  Kings- 
ley  holds  to  be  the  lesson  of*'  Two  Years 
Ago."  It  is  to  him  what  the  lesson  of 
all  history  is  to  Carlyle.  He  sees 
alike  in  the  dismal  disasters  which  in- 
competency and  presumption  brought 
upon  England's  gallant  army,  and  in 
the  heroism  of  England's  soldier  sons, 
and  in  the  saintly  devotion  of  her  daugh- 
ters— alike  in  all  the  good  and  in  all  the 
ill  of  that  eventful  season,  simply  a  now 
and  tremendous  proclamation  of  God's 
wrath  against  shams,  and  blunders,  and 
vanity,  and  of  His  everlasting  presence 
with  simplicity,  sincerity,  faith,  and 
courage. 

The  personages  of  the  story,  through 
which  Kingsley  has  undertaken  to  set 
forth  this  teaching,  may  be  arrayed 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  them 
who  write  dramas,  in  this  wise  following. 


Two  years  ago,  the  oatbreak  of  tiw 
great  European  war  found  in  England* 
and  occupying  towards  each  other  the 
various  relations  of  ordinary  English 
life,  such  as  English  life  has  been  during 
the  feverish  twenty  years  of  steam-hi»> 
tory,  certain  persons  more  or  less  inter- 
esting, either  from  their  character  or 
their  position.  Some  of  these  penNMM 
!»elonged  to  what  are  called  the  beCtar 
classes  of  English  society,  and  wei* 
certainly  no  worse,  if  they  were  not 
much  better  than  the  average  members 
of  their  order.  Of  these  were  Lord 
Scoutbush,  a  young  peer  and  gnords* 
man,  a  **  good-hearted,  whole-souled 
fellow,"  in  the  St  James's  street  aooept- 
ation  of  these  terms ;  generous*  well* 
bred,  honorable,  frivolous  as  muoh  bj 
habit  as  by  constitution,  flighty*  in* 
adequate,  certainly  not  very  happT« 
nor,  indeed,  very  positively  estimafla, 
and  yet  really  wUling  and  even  amioos 
to  be  a  brighter,  and  better*  and  more 
useful  man,  if  by  any  means  he  could 
compass  such  ends ;  and  of  these,  too* 
were  Lord  Scoutbush 's  sisters*  YaleneU 
and  Lucia  St.  Just — Valencia*  a  swee^ 
lovely,  and  lovable,  half-spoilt 
of  the  world,  a  fiery  heart  and  a 
sionate  soul,  hidden  m  a  character 
ward  capricious,  undefined,  a 
ture  to  be  pitied  at  once  and  adored* 
wept  over,  and  worshiped,  abeinfffand 
enough  to  seize  and  nold,  but  if  onoe 
seized  and  held,  a  most  true  and  graoi- 
ous  woman — Lucia,  a  wife  wed£d  m 
the  flush  of  a  young  romantic  paaskm, 
and  clinging,  i^ter  the  sweet  romsnoo 
of  life  had  been  cruelly  worn  awaj 
from  her  heart  and  her  home,  with  • 
kind  of  hushed  and  desperate  ten- 
derness to  the  idol  she  had  made  lor 
herself;  a  quiet  martyr  to  that  mystery 
of  utter  self-surrender  which  men  so 
glibly  call  the  **  devotion  of  women*"  and 
count  upon  as  calmly,  as  if  it  were  the 
simplest  thing  in  nature,  not  wortht 
indeed,  so  much  as  the  pains  of  loc^uqg 
for  its  sacred  meaning. 

Not  quite  of  the  same  rank  and  breed* 
ing  with  this  noble  feunily  were  the  per- 
sons most  intimately  connected  with  hi 
fates.  Elsley  Vavasour,  Luoia's  do- 
mestic Juggernaut,  though  the  world 
knew  him  two  years  aso  only  as  poett 
gentleman,  and  husband  of  a  visoountfe 
sister,  had  begun  life,  and,  in  haU 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Kingslej'e 
readers  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
book*  as  John  Briggs — bottle-boy  and 
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approntico  to  the  leading  medical  prac- 
titioner of  Wbitbury  town.  He  had  a 
Boul  above  pestles  and  mortars,  how- 
over,  aud  80  had  run  away  from  his 
benefactor  nnd  best  friend,  and  from  all 
his  family,  in  a  fit  of  rage  against  his 
fellow -apprentice,  after  nearly  poison- 
ing the  most  respectable  old  banker  in 
tlio  town,  by  giving  him  a  frightful 
dose,  mixed  for  quite  another  person. 
Genius  ho  had,  this  John  Briggs,  of  a 
ci;rtain  kind,  and  a  eenial  nature,  alter- 
nately fierce  and  feeble,  as  such  natures 
are  wont  to  be ;  a  brain  less  accessible 
to  inspiration  than  addicted  to  self- 
intoxication;  a  spirit  delighting  in  adu- 
lations and  aspirations  more  than  in 
achiovemcnts  and  affection.  He  was,  in 
short,  what  not  a  few  blazing  lights  of 
tliese  latter  days  have  been — a  curious 
and  pathetic  creature,  combining  in  one 
altogether  lamentable  entity,  the  soul 
of  a  lirahmin  with  the  mind  of  a  Saddu- 
cee,  and  the  senses  of  a  Sybarite.  Not 
much  like  Elsley  Vavasour,  is  Frank 
lieadley,  the  curate  of  Aberalva,  and 
the  true,  devoted  lover  of  Valencia  St 
Just.  Two  years  ago,  the  cholera  in 
his  parish,  and  war  in  his  land,  and  love 
in  his  own  manly  soul,  found  him  a 
perplexed,  bewildered,  but,  altogether, 
right- hearted,  noble,  and  high-spirit- 
ed man,  trying  to  be  a  priest  of  God 
according  to  what  he  fancied  his  com- 
mission from  the  church  to  be,  rather 
than  according  to  his  authentic  capacity, 
and  the  consecration  of  God  in  his  own 
einiple  manhood;  trying  to  govern  and 
guide  other  men,  while  ne  was  striving 
to  put  down  and  put  out  of  sight  all  in 
his  own  nature  that  drew  him  most 
closely  and  sympathizinglj  to  them, 
and  so,  very  naturally,  **  ooming  to 
grief"  all  the  while. 

Tom  Thumall,  again,  led  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  life  from  Headley.  From 
his  youth  up,  a  mortal  full  of  re- 
sources, spirit,  passions,  and  percep- 
tions— a  quick-handed,  quick-sighted, 
nuick- though  ted  Ulysses  of  a  man,  Tom 
Thumall  had  come  home  to  England 
two  years  ago,  from  an  Odyssey  of 
years,  laden  with  Australian  gold  enough 
in  cheer  his  poor  old  father's  lonely 
fireside  forever;  and  having  lost  the 
same  in  a  shipwreck  on  his  native 
coast,  had  forthwith  set  to  work  to 
make  up  his  fortunes  again  in  the  vil- 
lage whereof  the  Viscount  Scoutbush 
was  chief  lord  and  man  of  rank.  There 
he  stumbled  on  Mr.  Vavasour,  in  whom 


he  recognized  his  old  fellow-apprentice, 
John  Briggs,  and  on  Frank  Headley, 
whose  clerical  ways  amused  him  at 
much  as  his  stout,  true  nature  attract- 
ed ;  and  there  Tom  Thumall  set  to  work 
to  acquire  influence  and  pounds  sterling, 
much  after  the  manner  and  in  the  spint 
of  the  old  Viking,  who  professed  to  be- 
lieve neither  in  Christ,  nor  Mahomet, 
nor  Odin,  but  in  his  own  good  sword, 
and  the  keel  of  his  own  sea-dragon! 
Tom  is  not  left,  as  will  easily  be  sup- 
posed, without  a  romance.  He  loves, 
m  his  Berserking  way,  the  beautiful, 
fanatical  yonng  schoolmistress  of 
Aberalva,  Grace  Harvey,  who  had  saved 
his  life  &om  the  shipwreck,  and  given 
her  heart  to  the  man  whom  she  had 
snatched  from  the  abyss.  And  he  has 
a  vague  connection,  never  cleared  up 
wholly,  till  the  story  has  considerably 
advanced,  with  a  strange,  tropical  crea- 
ture, the  Signora  Cordifiamma,  who  is 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  London,  and 
to  whom  Lord  Scoutbush  pays  hopeless, 
fruitless,  piteous  court.  Her  Scout- 
bush sees  most  frequently  at  the  house 
of  his  friend  Claude  Mellot,  the  painter, 
and  Sabina,  his  wife — two  very  charm- 
ing, gay,  affectionate,  brilliant,  happy 
souls,  who  live  in  the  most  delectable 
possible  hunmiing-bird*s  nest  of  a  home 
— bright  with  pictures,  and  sweet  with 
flowers — an  ideal  artist's  paradise;  so 
fair,  you  wonder  that  even  Scoutbush's 
stammering  suit  should  not  prosper  with- 
in its  enchuited  bounds.  Or,  ratlier,  you 
might  so  wonder,  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  there  of  an  accomplished, 
stately,  and  handsome  American,  who 
kneels  nearer  to  the  luxurious  beauty, 
and  wields  a  stronger  word,  and  a 
clearer,  it  is  plain,  Uian  the  poor  little 
warm-hearted  peer. 

Such  are  the  leading  personages  upon 
whose  fates  and  characters  the  storm  of 
*'  Two  Years  Ago"  comes  down,  to  de- 
Telope  and  decide  them  forever.  How 
it  comes  to  pass  that  an  American 
is  brought  witnin  the  scope  of  this  his- 
tory, we  shall  presently  show.  We 
must  now  ask  the  reader  to  go  to  the 
perusal  or  reperusal  of  the  book  itself, 
with  this  conception  of  it  in  his  mind, 
and  then  to  tell  us  whether  we  are  not 
right  in  pronouncing  **  Two  Years  Ago'* 
to  be  not  only  tM  most  powerfully- 
written  and  the  most  exuberant  in  life 
of  all  the  books  which  Kingsley  has 

E'ven  to  the  world,  but  the  most  co- 
^rent  also,  and  complete  in  an  artistio 
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sense.  Let  bim  note  the  tact  and  skill 
with  which  the  story  is  gradually  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  great  thunder- 
stroke of  the  iudgment^day  of  '*  Two 
Years  Ago" — ^how  that  stroke  falls  on 
the  family  of  the  Viscount,  when  the 
young  lord  is  best  prepared,  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  first  noble  passion, 
for  the  solemn  discipline  of  patriotic 
duty,  and  when  Valencia  has  been 
melted,  by  her  sister's  misery  and  her 
lover's  truth,  into  the  mood  of  true  wo- 
manhood— how  Elsley,  the  wretched, 
self-tormented  madman,  who  had  so 
sedulously  unfitted  himself  for  the  life 
of  reality,  vanishes  away  in  the  terrible 
light  of  the  crisis,  making  the  lesson  of 
hope  more  solemn  by  a  contrasted  warn- 
ing of  despair — ^how  Tom  Thumall 
rushes  exultingly  forth  in  the  pride  of 
his  own  strength,  and  pluck,  and  keen 
wits,  to  the  conflict,  there  to  gain,  for 
the  first  time,  the  higher  lessons  of 
God's  sovereignty  and  God's  will — and 
how  Grace  Harvey,  the  sweet  fanatic 
of  Methodism,  learns,  in  the  anguish, 
and  the  humiliations,  and  the  anxieties 
of  a  true  passion  in  her  own  heart,  such 
new  teachings  of  the  Father,  whom  she 
had  ignorantly  worshiped — ^how  Frank 
Headley  confirms,  in  the  stem  experience 
of  the  Crimea,  the  manly  wisdom  to 
which  the  trials  of  his  afflicted  parish 
and  the  unconquerable  emotions  of  his 
own  love-stricken  nature  had  brought 
him.  Upon  the  secondary  characters, 
and  the  mcidental  figures,  even,  of  the 
scene,  the  light  of  the  author's  central 
idea  fails  and  ^lows.  It  kindles  a 
deeper  fire  in  the  fervid  eyes  of  the 
American  Stangrave,  when  he  takes  up 
the  cross  of  a  noble  and  serious  pur- 
pose, at  the  feet  of  the  woman  whom  he 
loves  with  heart  and  soul,  as  a  man 
should ;  it  throws  a  soft,  mild  splendor 
upon  the  sweet  old  face  and  sightless 
eyes  of  the  aged  father,  who  waits  so 
long  for  his  far-away  wandering  son 
Tom ;  it  touches  into  a  healthy  day  the 
dimmed  and  blood-shot  gaze  of  the  Corn- 
wall Squire  Trebooze,  and  it  lends  one 
brief  moment  of  beauty  to  the  wan 
and  haggard  faces  that  flaunt  in  the 
gaslight  of  the  thronged  and  steaming 
Strand. 

It  was  the  leading  fault  of  '* Alton 
Locke,"  that  the  fictitious  element  in 
that  book,  the  ideal  of  the  author,  was 
not  welded  in  naturally  and  simply  with 
the  real  substance  of  the  story.  Char- 
acters  drawn  with  unsurpassed  truth. 


and  force,  and  ardor,  were  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  essentially  false  in  tone. 
No  such  fault  can  be  found  with  **  Two 
Years  Ago."  The  atmosphere  of  ^'Al* 
ton  Locke"  was  the  breath  of  conno* 
tions  by  no  means  common  to  all  think- 
ing Englishmen;  convictione,  indeed, 
so  far  from  being  common,  that  half  the 
critics  in  England  at  onoe  cried  oat 
upon  the  book  as  possessed  with  a  spirit 
01  Socialism^  whicn  was  as  sensible  and 
rational  a  cry  as  it  would  have  been  for 
them  to  exclaim  against  it  on  the  eoore 
of  its  pervading  Mahometanism,  or  Mor- 
monism,  or  Paganism.  That  tiie  eenae 
of  the  condition  of  the  working^KdasseSt 
and,  above  all,  of  the  working-olaaaes 
exposed  to  quasi-intellectual  inflnenoes, 
and  the  perception  of  the  possibilities 
involved  m  their  condition,  whidi  fomid 
expression  in  ** Alton  Locke,"  should 
ever  have  been  mistaken  by  English- 
men of  decent  intelligence,  and  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  the  French 
grammar,  for  Socialism,  was  a  blunder 
so  outrageously  ridiculous,  an  imbecility 
so  simply  ludicrous,  that  it  oonld  never 
have  been  perpetrated,  had  not  tiie 
masses  of  educated  Englishmen  at  that 
time  been  grossly  ignorant  of  the  state 
of  England,  and  culpably  unfiuniliar 
with  the  needs  of  their  country,  and  tiM 
duties  of  their  own  station.  It  was  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  antiior 
of  ** Alton  Locke"  should  deid  with  his 
subject  in  an  exaggerated  and  orsr- 
wrought  way.  In  **  Two  Tears  Aao*^ 
on  the  contrary,  Kingsley  is  speaunc 
the  experience  of  cdl  Eng^nd,  nid 
simply  talking  home  to  the  hearts  of 
the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen.  While  it  was  almost 
true,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  * 'Alton 
Locke,"  that  it  was  worthless  as  a 
whole,  and  wonderful  in  details ;  that  its 
episodes  were  hurried,  crowded,  and  in- 
felicitously  placed,  while  they  were  yet 
so  movinff,  so  poignant  witii  tnilli»  and 
so  superbly  dithyrambic,  that  yon  woold 
not  willingly  have  spared  one  of  tilsm 
all,  it  is  true  more  absolutely  of  **  Two 
Tears  Ago,"  that  the  astonishing  glow 
and  wealth  of  its  details  are  fiuly  ri- 
valed by  the  completeness  and  piotor- 
esque  ensemble  of  the  compontHNi. 
There  will,  doubtless,  be  people  fainid* 
who  will  complain  of  the  mutitnde  of 
interests  and  the  complication  of  inci- 
dents presented  to  them  in  tiiis  bo(^ 
as  tiiere  are  people  who  qoairel  witb 
the  ''Paradise''  of  Tintoretto  on  tin 
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saino  ground ;  but  the  only  answer  to 
bo  made  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
(and  wo  are  sorry  there  is  no  more  con- 
solatory reply  to  be  found)  must  be, 
that  neither  the  **  Paradise"  nor  **  Two 
Years  Ago"  was  composed  exceptinflr 
for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  ana 
hearts  to  understand. 

To  such  persons  as  these  latter  It 
will  seem,  we  hope,  a  superfluous  task 
tor  us  to  point  out  the  relation  which 
the  American  Stangrave  and  the  great 
issue  of  our  own  politics  bear  to  the 
theme  of  Kingsley's  book.  But  parti- 
san declamations  and  vulgar  prejudices 
have  done  so  much  to  cloud  and  con- 
fuse the  natural  faces  of  England  and 
America  in  each  other*s  sight,  that  it  is 
really  worth  while  for  us  to  seize  this 
opportunity  of  vindicating  with  a  word 
the  noblo  attempt  of  an  Englishman 
of  genius,  and  liberal  faith  and  generous 
sympathies,  to  make  matters  plainer 
between  us,  though  it  is  indeed  a 
slmnie  to  any  American  if  he  needs 
Kingsley*8  word,  or  the  word  of  any 
other  man,  to  show  him  how  truly  we, 
too.  as  well  as  our  British  cousins, 
needed  and  need  a  profound  spiritual 
awakening  out  of  our  dull  devotion  to 
material  interests,  and  our  preposterons 
notion  that  the  world  is  dnving  on,  hit 
or  miss,  right  or  wrong,  to  some  cer- 
tainty, at  leastt  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  general  gross  content,  fiitness,  and 
plenty. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  us  to  enter 
upon  a  political  declamation  against  this 
party  or  that,  and,  if  it  were,  we  should 
nave  no  such  declamation  to  enter  upon. 
For,  neither  by  one  party,  nor  by  an- 
other, nor  by  one  section  nor  by  another, 
have  we  in  America  been  blinded  and 
bewildered  so  as  to  make  the  sublime  and 
enduring  interests  of  liberty,  and  rea- 
sonable progress,  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion subordinate  to  the  fleeting  interests 
of  trade  and  enterprise,  and  to  thrust  the 
sovereign  beneath  the  throne  which  he 
should  fill.  The  canker  of  our  national 
character  has  been  the  canker  of  the 
age  —  the  frightful  egotism  which  de- 
stroys the  individual  only  to  spread  over 
tlie  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
eats  out  at  once  the  happiness  of  private 
homes  and  the  righteousness  of  the  pub- 
lic weal.  And,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
opportunities  of  egotism  afibrded  by  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  chances  of 
individual  success  are  fl^atlv  multiplied 
while  the  necessity  of  individual  suooeaa 


is  not  diminished,  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  modem  egotism  in  America* 
In  no  countiy  under  heaven  have  the 
doctrines  of  laissez  faire  been  pushed 
to  such  an  extreme  as  among  ourselves. 
This  is  so  true,  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  only  passion  and  the  only 
purpose,  sufficiently  organized  and  suffi- 
ciently developed  in  America  to  deservis 
the  name  of  a  national  passion  and  a 
national  purpose,  have  been  the  passion 
and  the  purpose  of  Slavery  Extension. 
The  Free  States  have  left  Liberty  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  Slave  States 
have  taken  care  of  Slavery,  and  that 
with  all  their  might.  The  American 
citizen  of  the  Free  States,  not  absorbed 
in  his  own  business  and  family  pur- 
poses, has  been  really  at  a  loss,  for 
years,  in  which  direction  to  look  for  a 
great  national  object  worthy  the  devo- 
tion of  a  man.  Unless  he  was  willing 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution — the  immortalities  of  Law 
and  Liberty — he  could  not  throw  him- 
self into  a  political  career  in  which  his 
sagacity  and  his  instincts  must  soon 
teach  him  that  he  had  only  a  subordi- 
nate part  to  play,  so  long  as  he  refused 
to  acquiesce  m  the  growmg  tendencies 
of  the  ruling  powers  in  the  Union 
toward  the  extension  and  establishment 
of  slavery.  He  could  not  give  himself 
heartily  to  the  party  of  the  abolition- 
ists, because  he  could  not  help  seeing 
that  their  aims  were  narrow  and  their 
spirit  intolerant  and  bitter.  What, 
then,  was  he  to  do  ?  And  what  has  he 
done  ? 

Let  the  mdual  decline  of  states- 
manlike abihty,.the  gradual  abdication 
of  high  poUticai  thinking  at  the  North, 
and  the  gradual  victones  of  the  ex- 
treme Southern  party,  give  the  melan- 
choly answer ! 

Do  we  suppose  that  all  this  while  our 
history  has  Doen  acted  in  a  comer? 
that  nobody  has  cared  enough  about 
08*  or  watched  us  closel;^  enough,  to 
see  how  things  were  gomg  in  these 
United  States  ?  On  the  contrary  I  we 
have  been  shouting  aloud  to  the  whole 
world  that  we  were  the  altoc;ether  most 
interesting  people  on  earth,  and  the 
worthiest  to  oe  studied.  When  Europe 
shook  with  revolution,  we  called  upon 
all  the  trembling  aristocracies  and  all 
the  straggling  democracies  of  men  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  leara  how  men 
should  be  governed,  and  what  men 
ootdd  m-^ke  of  themselves.    We  have 
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clamored  for  admiration ;  and  to  de- 
mand admiration  is  to  challenge  criti- 
cism. Above  all,  does  such  a  demand 
challenge  criticism  from  those  who  really 
desire  to  love  us,  and  to  admire  us,  and 
to  get  some  help  and  good  from  us. 

The  liberals  of  Europe  cannot  but  be 
passionately  interested  in  us.  If  we  go 
right,  their  going  right  is  thereby  more 
solidly  assured.  If  we  go  wrong,  the 
whole  work  to  be  done  for  mankind  is 
made  a  hundredfold  harder.  And*  so 
the  liberals  of  Europe  have  watched 
us  very  closely  —  those  of  them  most 
closely,  who,  loving  us  best,  and  loving 
best  the  liberty  of  which  we  make  our 
boast,  are  most  anxious  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  not  deceived  in  their  estimate 
of  us,  and  are  weaving  no  ropes  of  sand 
in  the  ties  they  seek  to  attach  us  by. 
The  criticism  of  these  men  is  not  lightly 
passed ;  their  doubts  of  ns,  if  doubts 
they  have,  are  little  less  than  agonizing. 

Here  is  the  explanation,  and  in  that 
explanation  the  justification,  of  Kings- 
ley's  introduction  into  his  story  of  **  Two 
Years  Ago"  of  the  American  episode  of 
Stangrave  and  the  slave  girl  whom  he 
loves — for  Marie  Cordifiamma  is  an  es- 
caped slave,  the  daughter  of  a  quadroon 
mother  and  of  a  white  father. 

He  has  remembered  that  two  years 
ago  the  crisis  of  the  great  trial  came 
upon  America  in  the  shape  of  that  Re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  which 
was  the  worst  act  of  flagrant  outrage 
upon  the  sanctities  of  freedom  then  per- 
petrated by  the  Slave  Power ;  and  he  has 
done  well,  therefore,  to  bring  his  young 
American — his  cultivated,  elegant,  self- 
seeking,  worldly  Northerner — into  con- 
tact then  with  the  realities  of  passion 
both  private  and  public,  and  the  solem- 
nities of  the  highest  duty,  that  so,  from 
the  stormy  text  of  **  Two  Years  Ago," 
he  might  read  a  lesson  for  us  who  are  his 
kindred,  by  our  English  blood  and  our 
free  laws,  beyond  the  seas.  Of  the  temper 
in  which  he  has  done  this,  the  book  itself 
will  be  the  sufficient  argument,  to  all  who 
read  it  with  clear  and  righteous  eyes ; 
but  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  in  our 
possession,  and  to  be  able  here  to  use  a 
private  note  from  himself,  in  fuller  ex- 
planation of  the  feeling  which  moved  all 
England  to  take  an  interest  so  warm  and 
80  intelligent  in  the  result  of  our  last 
presidential  election,  as  it  impelled  him- 
self to  touch  upon  the  question  of  the 
American  character  and  its  relations  to 
public  life  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 


portraiture  of  Stangraye.    No  words  of 
ours  could  do  such  justice  to  the  single 
ness,  and  sincerity,  and  good-sense  of 
this  impulse,  as  his  own.    And  hare 
they  are : — 

DiAR  J 

I  have  spoken,  en  j^tant^  in  "Two  Teas 
Ago,"  not  only  my  mind,  but  the  mind,  I  be> 
lievo,  of  the  whole  English  people,  on  tbe 
present  crisis  in  America.  My  conviotion  it, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  who  Is 
worth  Hslening  to,  from  the  highest  to  tiie 
lowest,  who  was  not  in  favor  of  Fr^moit; 
The  feeling  for  him  was  the  moat  nnanimou 
which  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  fliis  conntrir. 
Of  course,  the  result  of  any  future  eleetioiB. 
like  the  result  of  this  last,  is  no  ooncem  €i 
ours.  We  respect  the  deUberata  oooeliiaioii 
of  a  great  nation,  and  treat  her  goyenuneBt 
with  all  the  honor  due  to  her.  We  are  no 
fanatics ;  we  are  ready  to  accept  a  lea  evil 
instead  of  a  positive  good.  But,  let  no  man 
fancv  that  slavery  is  reguded  in  "B^nViti^  as 
anything  but  an  evil ;  that  any  En^uhmaa, 
who  would  be  listened  to  patiently  aoroti  s 
dinner- table,  believes  that  slavery  eaa  be 
anything  but  a  misery  and  a  cnrM  to  the 
slaveholders. 

Now  there  is,  in  England,  a  Tery  itriisf 
feeling — I  may  say,  affection — ^for  f£e  aUTO^ 
holders,  as  bemg,  for  the  most  part,  geattamao 
of  the  best  EuguiBh  blood;  ana,  tbenE^bie,  fbe 
longing  of  England  is.  not  to  see  tfaem  emuiedy 
but  delivered.  We  look  upon  them  as  nm 
hampered  in  a  fearful  snare— not  raread  by 
themselves,  or  by  their  fathers  frirnnr  inn 
we  desire  to  see  them  freed,  Uiat  tfaej  WM^ 
become  worthv  of  themselves,  of  their  natioit 
and  of  their  English  parentage. 

But,  let  neither  them,  nor  any  man,  deceive 
himself  with  the  notion  that  "the  j^eonlitt 
institution"  is  looked  on  in  England  with  wa^ 
thin^  but  simple  abhorrence. 

Mmd,  we  are  no  abolitionist  fanatiee.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  see  slavery  pass  inlD  the 
same  quiet  euthanasia,  through  which  it  bw 
vanished  from  our  own  colonies.  It  is  a  veij 
ancient  evil,  and,  therefore,  to  be  buried,  wfaei 
it  dies,  peaceably,  if  not  honorably,  ai  po^ 
gamy  got  buried  fifteen  hundred  yean  apit 
urougnout  Christendom.  But  we  do  regara 
it  as  no  lees  unworthy  of  civilised  CShrinsB 
men  in  the  nineteenth  century,  than  pdygs- 
my  itself  is ;  and  we  do  hope  to  lee.  at  leart. 
a  cordon  sanitaire  drawn  round  it,  which  ifaall 
prevent  its  spreading,  and  leave  it  to  die  ae 
quietly  as  it  can. 

Any  man,  who  will  draw  that  cordon  sanS* 
taire — who  niill  open  the  ejea  of  the  slavehold* 
ers  to  see  that  in  that  limitation  of  their  own 
principle  lies  their  only  hope  of  saielgr  ftem 
the  horrors  of  a  servile  war,  or  the  wome  hor* 
rors  of  unbridled  patrician  despotism — i 
man  who  will  show  them  that  m  er""^ 
slavery,  they  are  fighting,  not  only 
the  conscience  of  the  nineteenth  centaijr,  i 
Gk>d,  who  has  inspired  that  conaoienoet  bet 
against  the  whole  tendency  of  the  em^gianla 
from  the  old  worid,  which  must  bo  uUimataly 
in  favor  of  free  soil  principles ;  any  men  wlie 
will  devise  a  method  of  terminatmr  alaveiy 
after  a  certain  period,  without  oonTudng  m 
South  by  interfering  with  vested  r^|hta— a 
method  By  which  we  English  havo  aboliriMd, 
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of  lato  vears,  our  woret  abuses  without  blood- 
•lio«l,  almost  without  quarrel — that  man,  my 

<lcai- .  will  bo  the  saviour  of  his  country; 

h*'  will  be  prcater  even  than  your  great 
\Vn>»hini;t()n,  becauao  a  domestic  sin  is  alvrays 
xxunv  (lillicuU  to  face  than  a  foreizn  wrong; 
he  will  Ijo  wfilfoim-d  and  trusted,  I  must  w- 
lirvc.  by  nil  who  are  truly  noble,  both  in 
Sontlj  ami  North  ;  and  hero  in  England  he 
will  li<>  looked  on  an  a  hero,  who  has  saved 
from  ruin — for  I  must  uso  the  word — a  daugh- 
ter .f  whom  England  is  at  heart  more  proud 
til  an  of  her  Pacific  Colonies  or  her  Indian 
l-iiH>ir( — the  noblest  daughter  which  a  mother 
coiMitry  ever  brought  into  the  world.  May 
Clod  .-cud  you  that  man  ! 

W'lieu  1  say  this,  I  believe  I  speak  the 
thoui^htM  of  all  ranks  of  Englishmen.  Re- 
in* »ve  but  wieely  and  well  that  one  fault  of 
slavery,  which  makes  tho  real  and  only  bar 
of  disuuiou  between  us ;  and  see  whether  a 
grud<;u  remains  on  this  side  tlio  Atlantic,  at 
tbe  triumphs  and  glories  of  tho  United  States. 

C.  K. 

So  inircb  for  the  motive  of  the  Ameri- 
can episode.  Of  tbe  skill  with  which 
it  is  handled,  we  cannot  speak  quite  so 
liij^hly ;  fur,  although  the  character  of 
Stangravo  is  admirably  sketched  and 
treated,  and  although  his  relations  to 
the  main  actors  of  the  story  are  plausi- 
bly enough  described^  the  conception 
of  Mario's  career  is  a  trifle  too  vivid 
and  melo-dramatic  to  consist  with  the 
tunu  of  tho  rest  of  tho  work.  As  a 
tifpc.  she  is  wonderfully  well  drawn — 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  mixed  blood 
being  seized  with  an  insight  quite 
amazing,  and  painted  with  a  minute- 
m'ss  and  reality  worthy  of  Balzao. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tho  prob- 
ability of  Marie's  theatrical  history, 
every  man  at  all  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  mixed 
races  will  recognize  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter in  Marie's  intercourse  with  her  loveri 
and  with  Sabina  Mellot  You  need  not 
look  for  the  pink- purple  of  the  finger- 
nails after  listening  to  tho  confession 
whicli  tho  poor,  proud,  passionate  girl 
pours  out  to  her  sweet  and  sagacious 
friend  while  the  small  white  hand  of  the 
artist's  wife  plays  with  her  glossy  black 
curls. 

We  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  con- 
ception of  this  new  novel,  because  we 
hold  it  best  that  whoever  wishes  to  enter 
upon  and  enjoy  so  rich  a  realm  should  not 
wander  into  it  as  into  a  fools  paradise. 
Nor  can  we  think  that  all  our  preaching 
will  socm  superfluous,  even  to  those  who 
read  the  book  with  understanding  hearts. 
For,  just  as  a  novel — as  a  story  of  hu- 
man lives,  and  thoughts,  and  troubles* 
and  happiness,  made  interesting  by  its 
VOL.  IX. — yi3 


simple  reality— •*  Two  Years  Ago*'  is 
so  admirably  abundant  in  attractions, 
that  many  a  man  will  never  think  of  its 
meaning  till  long  after  he  has  filled 
himself  with  the  power  of  its  pictures 
and  its  poetry.  The  men  and  women, 
through  whom  Kingsley  utters  his  les- 
son, are  not  mere  types  and  names,  but 
most  fresh,  and  quick,  and  poeitive 
creations.  It  is  long  since  we  have 
fallen  in  with  a  book  so  crowded  with 
characters — each  of  whom,  however 
quickly  he  may  come  and  go,  leaves 
with  you  a  memory  of  himself,  as  of  a 
person  whom  you  met,  you  know  not 
where,  but  never  can  confound,  thence- 
forth and  forever,  with  any  other  imag  i 
in  your  mind. 

The  old  naturalist,  Dr.  Thurnall, 
with  his  wise,  sweet,  patient  heart,  and 
that  light  within  which  blindness  cannot 
quench  ;  the  banker,  Armsworth,  just  a 
shade  conventional,  perhaps,  but  racy 
and  real,  too,  vociferous,  donatio,  just, 
and  generous ;  the  mean,  dismal  village 
apothecary.  Hale,  with  his  shattered, 
dowdy,  opium-eating,  vulgar  wife,  and 
his  petulant,  luxurious,  gossiping,  un- 
easy daughter ;  tbe  magnificent  Cornish 
seamen,  equally  ready  to  duck  a  ranter, 
snub  a  parson,  and  leap  into  the  boiling 
pit  of  the  waters  to  save  a  sailor  or  a 
ship;  the  west-coimtry  squireen,  Tre- 
booze,  and  his  domestic  angel  in  '*  a 
housemaid's  shape;"  the  glorious  old 
Major  Campbell,  with  his  buried  pas- 
sion in  his  heart,  and  its  immortal 
beauty  in  his  soul ;  these  are  all  living 
and  real  personages,  and  personages  so 
various  in  origin,  station,  and  character, 
that  the  fideuty  and  force  with  which 
they  are  drawn  argue  in  the  author  an 
experience  as  extensive  as  his  faculty 
of  observation  is  refined  and  vigorous. 
That  a  man  should  know  his  fellow-meut 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  so  well  as  Kings- 
ley  proves  himself  to  know  them,  is  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  his 
intellect,  for  no  man  can  understand  the 
motives  and  the  ways  of  human  crea- 
tures who  does  not  s^pathize  with  hu- 
man creatures  truly,  m  tul  their  sorrowst 
joys,  and  sins. 

How  much  criticism  of  the  style  and 
literary  execution  of  this  novel  has  been 
implied  in  what  we  have  said  we  must 
leave  our  readers  to  estimate  for  them- 
selves, when  the  subsiding  glow  of  their 
interest  in  the  thing  done  shall  leave 
them  at  leisure  to  speculate  on  the  way 
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of  its  doing.  But  we  suppose  that  a 
critic's  duty  must  be  discharged  in  the 
forms,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  leave  him- 
self open  to  those  charges  of  obscurity 
or  uncertainty  which  are  the  easy  re- 
sorts of  indolence  or  indifference ;  and 
we  must  say  our  say,  as  briefly,  there- 
fore, as  we  may,  upon  these  heads. 
Briefly,  then,  **  Two  Years  Ago"  seems 
to  us  to  be  as  much  the  best  of  Charles 
Kiugsley's  books,  in  point  of  style  and 
execution,  as  it  is  in  respect  of  dra- 
matic life  and  systematic  purpose.  He 
has  achieved  in  it  the  dimcult  problem 
of  treating' a  theme  at  once  largely  and 
closely.  Every  touch  is  as  clear  and 
positive  as  the  whole  result  is  compre- 
hensive and  solemn.  His  old,  warm 
sympathy  with  the  moods  of  nature  as 
well  as  with  the  minds  of  men — his  racy, 
eenial  humor — ^his  poetic  perception  of 
beauty  in  sound  and  sight-— his  worship 
of  woman,  in  nowise  blind  or  senti- 
mental, but  clear,  and  manly,  and  pas- 
sionate, all  have  been  with  him  in  this 
work,  and  the  glow,  and  strength,  and 
grace  of  them  are  in  his  language,  and 
the  music  of  them  is  in  the  rhythm  of 
his  periods  and  his  sentences.  The 
tendency  to  poetic  modulation  in  prose 
composition,  which  is  as  conspicuous  in 
his  writings  as  it  is  in  those  of  all  men 
who  feel  deeply  while  they  think  strong- 
ly, was  never  more  conspicuous  than  m 
**  Two  Years  Ago."  The  opening  sen- 
tences of  the  book  pass  easily  mto  a 
kind  of  Scandinavian  chant,  and  this 
without  the  least  affectation  of  such  an 
effect,  for  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  the  disposition  of  the  words. 

The  same  tningis  true  of  many  another 
passage,  which  we  have  no  space  to 
quote  and  no  disposition  to  descant 
upon  without  quotmg.  The  amateur 
of  word-painting,  who  has  accustomed 
himself  to  look  to  the  author  of  **  Yeast," 
and  **  Amyas  Leigh,"  and  '*  Hypatia," 
for  magnificent  pictures  of  human  pas- 
sion and  of  natural  beauty,  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed of  his  pleasure  in  **  Two 
Years  Ago."  The  account  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  in  the  opening 
of  the  book,  is  one  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tions ever  written  of  a  storm  off  shore, 
and  the  tempest  pf  thunder  and  rain, 
through  whicn  the  mad  poet  Elsley  is 
hunted  over  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
will  never  be  rivaled  on  canvas  till  the 


spirits  of  Salvator  and  of  Tomer  sball 
be  mingled  in  one  mortal  man. 

The  love-scenes  of  this  novel  are 
certainly  not  less  wonderful  than  its 
graphic  landscapes,  and  its  paintineof 
masculine  strength  or  weakness.  The 
interview  in  which  Frank  Headley  first 
moves  the  heart  of  Valencia  St  Just, 
and  that  in  which  he  wins  her  handt 
would  suffice,  of  themselves,  to  prove 
Kinsley  a  closer  and  keener  Btudent 
of  l£e  heart  of  woman  than  any  Eng- 
lish novelist  of  the  day.  We  must  pass 
into  the  company  of  the  poets  to  find 
any  rival  for  him  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  wayward,  subtle,  deHoioas«  and 
noble  attributes  of  womanhood,  or  in 
his  mastery  over  the  springs  of  feelinff 
and  of  action  in  the  womanly  nature,  u 
any  man  can  remove  the  reproach 
which  has  rested,  and  justly  restedt 
upon  English  fiction,  of  extreme  povertr 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  treatment  and 
development  of  female  character,  tlM 
author  of  the  •'  Saint's  Tragedy"  should 
be  that  man ;  and  we  look  to  see  Mm 
achieve  the  work.  But  we  will  no  longer 
detain  the  reader  from  a  book  so  muoh 
better  worth  the  reading  than  any  novel 
which  has  been  published  in  a  kmg 
time.  Leave  here  our  oritio  pageSv 
eood  friend,  and  make  haste  to  tiuce  id 
we  poetic  pages  which  have  provoked 
them. 

And  then  join  with  us  in  our  ttank- 
fulness,  that  even  in  these  days, 
reputed  unheroic,  God  has  witnesses 
on  earth  to  plead  for  manhood  and 
for  womanhood,  with  words  of  din* 
ning  and  with  souls  of  fire ;  that  4e 
magic  of  passion,  and  the  grace  of 
tenderness,  and  the  power  of  wiQ*  end 
the  beauty  of  wisdom,  are  not  denied 
even  to  an  age  of  stocks  and  steam- 
engines,  railway  manias,  and  CalifSomie 
fevers ;  but,  that  to  them  who  will  opsa 
their  eyes  to  see,  and  open  their  haaite 
to  understand,  liife,  rich,  giorioas*  btea- 
tiful  life,  is  still  to  be  wcraed  and  stfllto 
be  won  in  the  noble  love  of  noble  wo- 
men, in  the  true  service  of  rightsoos* 
ness,  in  honesty  and  courage,  and  deio* 
tion  and  simplicity,  and  heroio  bsBsf ; 
and  do  honor  with  us  to  all  men  wliOt 
like  Charles  Kingsley,  have  oome  te 
know  these  things,  and,  knowing  then, 
have  the  gift  from  Heaven  to  speak  fliem 
wisely  and  witchingly  to  the  worid! 
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CnAFTEB  XX 

E  will  paM  oTer  aU  last  soeoM  aad 
eyerlasting  fieurewelb.  We  will  not 
look  into  More*8  prisoiit  nor  into  Ids 
child's  sick  ofatmber.  When  the  people 
of  our  story  orj  over  little  thingSt  oter 
the  spilt  milk  of  oommon  life,  or  for 
sheer  happiness,  we  can  eaitablj  reoofd 
it  Bat  when  it  comes  to  pernngs  bj 
the  side  of  the  grare,  and  to  oalamitiee 
that  cannot  be  realised,  and  to  tears 
from  the  awfoUest  abjsses  of  homaa 
anguish,  let  us  be  humble  and  silenti 
for  such  things  are  not  expressible  in 
printed  pages.  Indeed,  our  narrati?e 
IS  in  danger  of  becoming  wearisome 
with  its  monotony  of  wkLo  and  pro- 
tracted misery.  Salem,  at  this  tune, 
was  like  Rama,  for  its  voices  of  lament* 
atiou  and  great  mourning.  Weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  sopplioatUMia 
without  hope,  perraded  erery  other 
household  in  the  Tillage.  0  CM  of 
Morcpr,  miserable  roices  ererywhere 
exclaimed,  thoa  hast  hidden  thyself 
from  us  as  with  a  cbod.  0  Man  of 
Sorrows,  was  there  eyor  any  sorrow 
but  thine  that  was  like  unto  onr  sorrow ! 

Elder  Noyse  had  an  interriew  witii 
More,  which  he  never  dared  relate ;  and 
hurried  in  visible  trepidation  from  the 
prison  to  the  house  or  Sheriff  Heniok. 
*' Master  sheriff,"  said  he,  "^I  nnist 
speak  to  von  on  a  most  prsssuig  busi- 
ness. I  have  foars,  yea,  oertuntiest 
that  some  push  wUl  be  made  to  resone 
this  More.  The  plausible  disooone 
that  he  held  at  hU  trial  has  oaosed 
much  feeling  for  him  in  the  village.  1 
wish — I  hope— -but,  donbtleas,  yon  will 
see  to  it,  that— that  this  oreatUM  ia  not 
suffered  to  break  away.'* 

**  Trust  me  for  that,*'  replied  Herriok. 
**But  what  ails  yon,  elder?  Look 
dreadful  white  about  tiie  moutik  Hi 
down.    I'll  bring  you  a  glass  of  rum.** 

*'  Oh,  these  dreadful  tames  !"  m^ 
Noyse,  sinking  into  a  ohair.    **  I  am 
been  to  the  jau.  I  have  notseen 
More.    Yes,  yes — ^I  mean  I  have 
him,  and  he  is  so  hardened ;  it— it 
me  sick." 


He  took  the  proffered  gUtts  with  Ua 
trembling  fingers,  and  guped  it  dowa 
at  a  draught 


'•  No  fear  of  the  follow  'soaping,"  said 
that  comfortable  Herriok,  **  he's  douUe 
chained,  and  the  jail's  watched  nigfal 
and  day  by  two  musketeers.  Two  mus- 
keteers that  would  shnte  him  riffht 
square  throudli  if  he  so  mudi  as  put  his 
head  to  a  winSler.  Then  tew  he's  going 
to  be  carted  off  da^  arter  to-morrer. 
Sentenced  on  the  eighteenth  and  hunir 
on  the  twenty-second-— that's  what  I 
call  fost  traveling;  that  ain't  tarrymg 
much  by  the  wavside  for  a  leetle  more 
sleep  and  a  leetie'more  slumber.  Fact  is, 
the  court  itself  was  afoard  of  a  rescue." 

**  But — but,"  stammered  Noyse,  **  I 
am  afraid  he  will  speak." 

«•  Speak !"  echoed  Herrick,  ••  speak 
at  Om  gaUows  t  of  course  he  wilL  We 
aUow  'em  all  a  chance  to  confess  afore 
they  are  turned  offl" 

**  Oh,  but  he  must  not  speak,"  ez* 
claimed  the  minister,  eagerly,  **  he  will 
—he  win  raise  the  peopte.  He  will  get 
them  to  resone  lum.  He  can  persuade 
them  to  it — he  can,  depend  upon  it." 

«'WelL  I>'r'ap8  that's  true,"  said 
Herrick  musbgl^.  *'  P'r'aps  he  might 
Pr'aps  jest  as  like  as  not  it  would  be 
dangerous  now  to  let  him  speak." 

**  Surely,  surely,"  urged  Novse.  **  Oh, 
it  would  be  dangerous,  verv  dangerous. 
He  can  discourse  wonderfully.  He  al» 
most  got  them  to  disturb  the  court  the 
other  day.  He  would  make  them  pull 
down  the  gailowa-Hnake  them  break 
yv>ur  neck." 

••  Well,  now,"  said  Herriok,  «•  Pm  not 
nmoh  afoard  of  their  breaking  my  neck  s 
it*s  a  dreadful  thick  one.  Battliisfoll«r 
mustn't  get  oS:  we  mustn't  have  no 
riot  aad  misrule— that's  certain.  P'r'aps 
we'll  have  the  drums  beat  Yes,  I 
dionldn't  wonder  if  it  would  be  best  to 
the  drums  beat" 

Noyse  bade  him  cood-hj;  walked 
totiMdoor;  eamebaw;  started  eip^ 
and  oooe  more  retnmed.  **  Sheriff,'* 
he  at  last  mnmhied,  *'I  wish  yon  would 
say  nothhagabont  my  enmnd  here.  I 
donotdesmto  sesm  forward  in  these 
lend  mattera.  The  magistrates  might 
think  I  made  myself  too  forward.  Please 
not  to  nientioci  our  discourse." 

*«  Jest  80,"  replied  Herrick,  who  was 
himaelf  aficaid  of  no  responsibilitr,  and 
folt  raOar  pleased  to  get  the  eredit  of  • 
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valuable  idea.  **  I  can  hold  my  tongue. 
Morning,  elder." 

Another  day  passed,  and  then  came 
the  last  earthly  morning  to  eight  more 
victims  of  the  popular  madness.  A  little 
withdrawn  from  the  crowd  which  had 
collected  in  front  of  the  prison,  Judge 
Stoughton  and  Elder  Noyse,  seated  on 
their  horses,  were  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. **Yes,  reverend  sir,"  said  the 
former,  **  I  have  considered  the  counsel 
you  gave  me,  and  approve  it.  The 
shcrifF  is  of  the  same  mind,  and  even 
came  to  me  to  urge  that  the  drums 
might  beat  in  case  the  fellow  should  at- 
tempt any  more  factious  pleading.  I 
have  given  orders :  the  dnuns  will  beat 
if  needful." 

Noyse  drew  a  long  breath  like  a  man 
greatly  relieved,  and  then,  as  if  incapa- 
ble of  talking  upon  any  other  subject, 
he  drooped  his  head  on  his  breast,  and 
relapsed  into  a  moody  silence.  Present- 
ly the  door  of  the  prison  opened,  and 
tiie  crowd  closed  in  toward  it  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  condemned.  As  More  step- 
ped out  with  a  firm  tread  and  halted  at 
the  cart,  a  pale,  red-eyed  woman  sprang 
forward  and  fell  on  her  knees  at  his 
feet.  **  Oh,  Master  More !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, **  do  you  know  me?  I'm  Margaret 
Jacobs.  I'm  a  wicked  liar  and  coward, 
and  deserve  death  my  own  self.  The 
LfOrd  above  knows  that  I  knew  nothing 
in  the  least  measure  how  or  who  afflict- 
ed those  convulsed  ones.  They  told 
me  without  doubt  I  did,  or  else  they 
wouldn't  fall  down  at  me.  They  told 
me  if  I  would  not  confess  I  should  be 
put  down  into  the  dungeon  and  would  be 
hanged  ;  but  if  I  would  confess  I  should 
have  my  life ;  the  which  did  so  affiight 
me,  together  with  my  own  vile,  wicked 
heart,  that  to  save  my  life  I  made  the 
like  confession.  I  did  which  was  alto- 
gether false.  I  wrote  this  much  to  the 
court,  but  it  would  give  me  no  answer. 
Forgive  me.  Master  More,  and  ask  God 
to  forgive  me." 

**  Margaret,"  said  More,  **  I  heard  a 
sentence  some  months  ago  which  is 
running  in  my  head  now  all  the  time. 
God  is  a  great  forgiver — that  is  it,  Mar- 
garet— God  is  a  great  forgiver." 

Herrick  came  up  and  pushed  the  wo- 
man away,  with  bitter  words  to  both  her 
and  the  condemned  man.  She  made  no 
resistcmce,  and  sank  down  on  the  gravel, 
sobbing  and  moaning.  More  walked 
steadily  to  the  cart,  mounted  it  by  a  cask 
placed  for  the  purpose,  and  seated  him- 


self on  one  of  the  benches,  followed,  in 
like  manner,  by  Margaret  Cory,  Samuel 
Wardwell,  and  five  more  comrades  in 
death.  Twenty  musketeers  shouldered 
their  guns  and  fell  into  file  on  either 
side  ;  while  Justice  Corwin,  dressed  in 
his  captain's  uniform  of  scarlet  and 
yellow,  bestrode  his  horse  and  put  him- 
self in  advance.  Herrick  gave  the  word  : 
the  whip  cracked  sharply  across  the 
oxen,  and  the  crowd  followed  our  brare 
More  on  his  way  to  Gallows  HilL  They 
did  not  take  him  by  the  house  where  hu 
sister  was  weeping  and  his  child  was 
raving.  Mark  Stanton,  caged  in  the 
Cat-and- Wheel  tavern,  was  not  there  to 
bid  him  farewell ;  but,  in  the  press  be- 
hind him,  hunying  on  with  wild  eyes 
and  unsteady  tread,  he  saw  Deacon  Bow- 
son.  Elder  Hig^nsou  said,  **Gk>d  be 
with  you.  Master  More ;"  and  then  tam- 
ed away  homeward'  as  white  as  those 
who  were  going  forth  to  die.  We  also 
will  turn  away.  Let  Cotton  Mather  ride 
on  and  satisfy  his  zeal  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  who  love  not  the  reign  of 
the  Lord's  ministers.  Lot  Parris  ride 
on  and  gloat  his  revenge  over  the  hist 
agonies  of  a  man  who  had  refused  to  be 
his  parishioner,  and  had  attempted  to 
counteract  his  wickedness.  Let  NoyM 
ride  on  under  a  hideous  fascination 
which  will  not  suffer  him  to  draw  lein, 
or  close  his  eyes  to  a  scene  which,  he 
feels  conscious,  must  haunt  him  forever. 
More's  blood  is  upon  their  souls  and  not 
upon  ours.  We  have  other  sins,  perhaps, 
to  mourn  over,  but  not  that  one ;  for  wo 
were  not  there.  0  blessed  nineteenth 
century,  which  only  has  a  dozen  Wake- 
manites,  three  or  four  hundred  Fxee- 
lovers,  sixty  thousand  Mormons,  and 
three  millions  of  uneducated,  semi-bar- 
barous negroes,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on, 
to  be  ashamed  of  !  If,  however,  any 
man  now  living  feels  a  particular  spite 
at  witchcraft,  and  wants  to  have  a  per^ 
sonal  contest  with  it,  let  him  go  to  some 
of  our  piney  counties  of  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina,  and  hold  forth  to  the 
tenants  of  their  rotting  log  cabins.  Sor^ 
eery  yet  lives,  in  the  opinion  of  many  yel- 
low-faced clay-eaters ;  and  a  great  deal 
of  good  or  harm  is  still  done,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge,  by  persons  poaseas- 
ed  of  evil  spirits. 

Two  hours  after  the  doleful  proo^auon 
had  loft  the  village,  a  man  aprang 
down  the  steps  of  the  Cat-and- Wheel 
tavern,  and  rushed  up  the  street  toward 
Gallows  Hill  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
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Suddenly  lie  halted  on  the  swell  of  a 
hillock,  and  stared  wildly  at  a  returning 
multitude,  until  the  foremost  of  the 
crowd,  a  lean  old  farmer  on  horseback, 
came  up  at  a  canter.  **  Oh  ho,  Mark  !'• 
cnllod  the  horseman.  "Let  out, eh? 
Wal,  keep  quiet  now." 

"Good-man  Peabody,  is  it  over?** 
i^houted  the  youth  waving  his  hand  in  a 
mad  way  toward  the  place  of  execution. 

*'  What,  thc^hanging,"  said  the  farm- 
er. "  Yes  ;  all  over.  Sorry  you  wam't 
there  to  see  it.  All  hung  up ;  all  eight 
on  *em.  Have  better  crops  now,  p'r'aps ; 
good -by.     Got  to  cet  home  to  dinner.'* 

And  away  this  nungry,  industrious, 
persuaded  Peabody  cantered,  while 
Mark  still  stood  there  as  if  paralyzed. 
Presently  groups  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back began  to  pass  him — men,  women, 
and  children  ;  gomo  moodily  and  sadly 
Filcnt ;  some  talking  vaguely  and  bro- 
kenly like  people  in  a  dream  ;  some  lo- 
quaciously recapitulating  the  particulars 
of  the  tnigedy.  "That  was  strange,'* 
cried  one,  "  how  the  cart  got  set,  ago- 
ii]^  up  the  hill." 

**  What  marvel  ?"  replied  another. 
"  Doubtless,  Satan  hindered  it.  Perhaps, 
if  our  sight  had  been  spiritualized  we 
mi;;ht  have  seen  the  devils  pulling  back- 
ward, and  Gabriel  pulling  forward. 
Thank  God,  that  Gabriel  prevailed  at 
la.st/' 

"  Yea,  I  reckon  Satan  did  his  best  to 
hold  back,"  observed  an  old  woman 
with  rap^prpd  gray  locks  blowing  about 
lur  wrinkled  visage.  **  Some  of  the 
possessed  went  a  foaming  and  a  screech- 
ing^ there  ;  and  Ehzaboth  Parris  cried 
out— says  she,  *  I  see  the  black  man  a 
pullinc:  backward  at  tlie  wheel,*  says 
she.  I  looked  jest  as  quick  as  ever  I 
couKl,  and  never  see  him.  But  nater- 
ally  he  was  un visible  to  us  that  ain't 
alliieted." 

'*  I  saw  a  rut  in  the  road,  though,  I 
did,"  ptit  in  a  pert  young  farmer  with  a 
most  atheistical  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

Meantime,  a  dumpy  little  woman  in 
anntlier  proup  rubbed  her  fat  hands  soft- 
ly to2^('tlier,  and  looked  up  to  heaven  with 
un  air  of  the  oiliest  edification,  as  she  nt- 
tere(l  the  following  sentiments:  "Well, 
what  I  do  say  is,  that  Good- wife  Cory 
died  heootifully.  She  did  make  a  beoo- 
tiful  prayer,  that's  sartin.  I  don't  think 
Oood-man  Wardwell  made  half  as  beoo- 
tiful  an  end.  He  said  ho  wa'n't  ready 
to  die ;  I  heani  him  as  plain  as  day. 


But  then  he  asked  an  interest  in  Elder 
Noyse's  prayers  ;  and  that  was  beooti- 
ful  to  be  sure.  Only  how  astonishine 
it  was  that  last  as  he  said,  that  he  sboold 
get  so  choked  of  a  sadden  and  fall  to 
conghing !" 

'*  It  was  Herrick's  pipe  choked  him,** 
said  the  atheistical  young  farmer  afore- 
mentioned. •*  Pretty  time  to  be  smok- 
ing pipes.  I  wonder  the  elders  allow 
it.*' 

**  No  sach  a  thing  !*'  cried  the  dishev- 
eled old  good-wife.  "  It  was  the  smoke 
from  the  bottomless  pit.  Elizabeth 
Parris  screeched  oat  tnat  as  soon  as 
she  saw  it." 

"Might  be,  if  they  smoke  tobacco 
down  there,"  returned  the  farmer. 
"  I  smelt  it,  as  well  as  saw  it." 

**  Well,  howsomever  that  was,  I  wish 
I  knew  what  master  said  to  neighbor 
Wardwell  just  then,  "  observed  Good- 
wife  Daanton. 

"  I  beam  him,  mar,"  said  a  broad, 
red-cheeked  urchin,  who  clung  to  her 
woolen  petticoat  with  one  hand,  while 
he  clutched  a  bit  of  molasses-candy 
with  the  other."  I'll  tell  you  what  he 
said,"  ho  continued,  with  an  utterance 
obstructed  by  boiled  treacle. 

**  Well,  speak  up,"  said  his  mother, 
"swaller  yer  'lasses-candy,  and  get 
through." 

The  youth  gulped  down  his  sticky 
luxury  with  an  effort,  and  spoke  up : 
**  Says  he,  *  Friend  Wardwell,*  says  he, 
*  don't  let  us  waste  time  in  asking  Satan 
to  cast  out  Satan,*  says  he. 

"  Hardened  creetur  !'*  replied  the 
woman,  "  Elder  Noyse  is  a  beootifol 
minister.  That  was  a  lovely  obsei-va- 
tion  he  made  when  they  was  all  a 
straightened  out  and  dead."  *  What  a 
sad  thing  to  see  eight  firebrands  of  hell 
a  hanging  there  !'  says  he." 

**  God  forgive  us  !"  exclaimed  a  grave 
gentleman  in  a  third  group.  "  Here  is 
another  great  bloodspot  npon  the  skirts 
of  New  England.  What  a  pity  to  see 
such  a  brave  and  learned  man  as  Master 
More  hung  like  a  dog !  As  innocent,  too, 
of  any  cnme,  I  doubt  not,  as  Justice 
Stoughton  himself,  he  died  with  the 
finest  show  of  magnanimity.** 

"  Did  they  let  him  soeak.  Elder  Wil- 
lard  ?"  exclaimed  Marie,  springing  for- 
ward and  addressing  this  person.  "  Tell 
me,  sir,  did  they  let  him  speak  ?  I  was 
not  there." 

"Why,  this  is  Mark  Stanton,"  said 
the  other.     "  Ah,  Mark,  I  came,  weak 
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from  sickness,  to  help  your  friend ;  but 
God  so  disposed  it  that  I  only  got  here 
to  see  him  die.  Yes,  he  spoke;  but 
not  much.  The  drums  stormed  him 
down  presently ;  but  he  said  enough  to 
honor  himself  and  shame  those  who 
heard  him.  He  declared  his  innocence 
in  grand  phrase,  indeed ;  calling  God 
and  us,  through  all  our  future  lives,  to 
witness  it.  He  asserted  that  he  had 
been  condemned  by  lying  testimony. 
But  he  charitably  excused  the  jury  for 
their  verdict,  inasmuch  as  they  only 
followed  the  evidence.  I  know  not  what 
it  was  that  he  would  have  said  about  El- 
der Noyse,  had  not  the  drums  struck  up 
and  silenced  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
charging  him  with  some  remarkable  vil- 
lainy. I  would  like  to  have  that  point 
cleared  up,  both  for  his  sake,  and  for 
that  of  the  character  of  our  ministry." 

"  'Twas  a  downright  shame,"  said 
one  behind.  "  He  ought  to  have  been 
let  speak.  But  'twas  curious  he  should 
accuse  Noyse  and  not  Parris  and  Math- 
er, who  did  much  more  to  bring  about 
his  ruin." 

**  Mark,"  whispered  Willard,  "  I  had 
only  time  to  tell  him  my  name ;  and  he 
had  no  time  to  talk  with  me.  But  here 
is  a  letter  he  gave  me  for  his  child. 
Perhaps  you,  rather  than  I,  had  better 
carry  it." 

Mark  put  it  in  his  pocket  without  a 
word. 

'*  Hero  is  the  Indian  who  made  a 
noise  and  wanted  to  rescue  Master 
More,"  said  one  of  the  party.  Mark 
turned  and  saw  Poquannum  following, 
his  ragged  hunting-shirt  firmly  clutched 
by  Herrick,  while  Curwin,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  rode  close  behind.  As  the  sav- 
age rubbed  against  Mark  in  passing, 
he  hurriedly  whispered  : "  Sachem  dead ; 
you  and  I  no  forget." 

**  Ho  will  be  put  in  the  stocks,"  said 
one  citizen.  "  No,  he  will  get  a  whip- 
ping," said  another. 

Mark,  forgetful  of  Elder  Willard, 
hastened  on  to  the  house  of  Deacon 
Bowsou,  and  knocked  there  until  Mrs. 
Bowson  came  to  the  door,  with  a  face 
haggard  and  full  of  fever.  They  shook 
hands  silently,  and  he  gave  hor  the  let- 
ter. She  looked  at  the  direction,  and 
said  :  **  Rachel  can't  read  it  now.  She 
is  very  sick.  She  doesn't  know  any- 
body." 

Ho  told  her  that  he  would  come  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  walked  away  home- 
ward.    She  was  about  to  open  the  let- 


ter, but  stopped,  reflected  a  fittlet  and 
then  put  it  in  her  bosom.  '*Badiel 
shall  open  it,"  she  whispered ;  **  per- 
haps it  will  bring  her  to  herself."  And 
again  she  tottered  up  stairs  to  the  nok* 
chamber. 

At  dinner,  Mark  saw  that  his  moth- 
er's eyes  were  very  red,  and  tiiat  die 
watched  him  stealthily  with  a  tremnloiu 
wistfulness  and  sympathy.  She  urged 
him  to  eat,  but  she  was  as  unable  as  he 
to  taste  more  than  a  few  moothfnls; 
nor  did  either  of  them  utter  a  word  aa 
the  events  of  the  day.  Both  rose  from 
the  table  after  ten  weary,  choking  min- 
utes, and  Good-wife  Stanton,  having  hur- 
riedly put  aside  the  dishes,  ran  across 
the  garden  to  see  what  she  conld  do  for 
Rachel.  Tapping  gently  at  the  door 
of  the  sick  girl's  room,  Mrs.  Bowson 
opened  to  her  and  said :  *'  Come  iiit 
dear  sister.  This  is  Elder  Willard  of 
Boston." 

The  good  woman  courtesied  with 
grateful  respect  at  sight  of  the  minis- 
ter's kind,  sad,  sympathizing  counte- 
nance ;  and  then  they  all  stood  in  si- 
lence, looking  at  Rachel  as  she  la^  with 
flushed  cheeks,  and  bright  wandering 
eyes,  tossing  from  side  to  side  in  wearr 
unrest.  **  That's  another,"  she  saiOt 
with  a  quick,  indistinct  utterance. 
"  She's  one.  She  flew  through  the 
air,  all  the  day  long — through  the 
air.  She  flew  from  England  here,  over 
the  sea,  only  touching  her  feet  now  snd 
then  to  the  waves.  Many  and  many*8 
the  time  I've  seen  her  do  it.  Then  I 
saw  a  devil,  with  a  black  face,  who  said 
he  was  my  father.  It's  a  lie.  Ton 
know  it,  all  of  you.  It's  a  lie.  My  fath- 
er is  handsome  and  good.  I'll  always 
say  so ;  no  matter  if  the  devil  comes 
every  night  and  whispers  at  me  !" 

Suddenly  she  paused,  looked  earnest- 
ly at  vacancy,  and  broke  out  witii  a  err 
of  touching  gladness  :  *'  Why,  here  is 
my  father.  Why,  here  is  his  handsome 
face;  not  black,  but  white-— white.  I'U 
kiss  him  now.  Why,  I  haven't  kissed 
him  in  ever  so  long." 

She  threw  her  arms  around  some 
phantom  and  seemed  to  kiss  it  pas- 
sionately. In  a  moment  after,  she  fSsIl 
back  on  the  piUow  and  burst  into  teaiSt 
but  without  explanation.  Mrs.  Bowson 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  elder.  '*  We 
will  not  pray  with  her  now,"  he  whis- 
pered. **  She  cannot  bear  it.  But  we 
will  all  of  us  pray  for  her  in  our  hearts." 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  only  hj 
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Raohers  sobbing,  as  they  all  clasped 
their  ImndA  and  stood  in  speechless  sap« 
plication.  *'  This  U  well,*'  said  Willaid, 
when  he  spoke  again.  **  Blessed  be 
heaven  for  tears !  The j  have  done  her 
good.  I  think  she  is  ready  to  sleep 
now.  I  will  leave  her  to  you,  Blistresa 
Bowson,  and  to  your  good  friend.  If 
«ho  wakes  calmly,  you  had  best  give 
ncr  tho  letter.  Of  all  things  it  would 
bo  most  likely  to  break  up  the  delusion 
on  her  brain.  I  will  come  again  in  the 
evening,  for  I  shall  tarry  a  few  days  in 
tho  village." 

After  he  had  gone,  the  two  women 
sat  down  and  watched  the  suffarer  sink 
to  sleep.  Rachel  waked  a  little  before 
sunset,  and  looked  around  the  room 
with  an  indistinct  complaining,  but 
showed  no  signs  of  delinum.  **  Dear 
child,"  said  her  aunt,  **  here  is  a  letter 
from  your  father.  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you,  or  will  you  read  it  your  own  self  ?" 

Kachol  convulsively  grasped  the  little 
paper,  hut  fumbled  a  long  while  before 
she  could  break  the  seal  **  Dear  little 
girl,"  she  read,  **  I  have  but  two  small 
wishes  to  send  you.  One  is,  not  to  be 
sad  about  me.  The  other  is,  to  marry 
your  Mark  very  soon.  It  will  be  better 
for  you  and  better  for  him.  As  for  met 
I  shall  presently  be  in  a  safe  place  from 
enemies.  Dear  little  girl,  good-by* 
Your  loving  father,  Henry  More." 

''  1  don*t  understand,"  she  muttered 
feebly.  •♦  Yes,  I  will  marry  Mark.  I 
said  I  would." 

She  seemed  to  ponder  some  time  over 
the  letter,  but  was  evidently  quite  una- 
ble to  settle  what  was  its  real  meaning. 
**  Where  is  he  ?"  she  said  once;  and 
when  her  aunt  replied  that  he  was  in  a 
safe  place,  she  seemed  satisfied.  Ex- 
cessive drowsiness  swept  over  her  once 
more,  and  she  fell  asleep  with  the  letter 
clasped  tightly  to  her  bosom.  G^ood- 
wife  Stanton  now  hurried  home  to  tell 
Murk  <»f  the  betterment  of  the  invalid, 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  he 
sat  down  to  supper  with  an  appetite  that 
seemed  to  him  disgraceful  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  meal  being  over,  he 
went  out  suddenly ;  for  it  struck  him 
that  he  ought  to  inquire  about  the  body 
of  More,  and  take  some  measures  to  its 
decent  interment  He  asked  for  Deacon 
Bow  son :  first  at  his  house,  then  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  found  that  he  had 
gone  to  some  prayer- meeting  in  Salem 
village.  Another  informant  told  him 
that  Master  More  had  been  buried  has- 


tily, with  all  tiie  other  exeooted  jpei^ 
■one,  dose  by  the  gibbet.  He  walked 
on,  and  had  got  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Gallows  Hill,  when,  as  he  leaped 
a  little  brook  that  crossed  the  road,  he 
observed  a  figure  which  appeared  to  be 
washing  itseff  somewhat  further  down 
the  str^unlet,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
dimness  of  the  twilight,  he  saw  that  it 
was  Poquannum,  stripped  to  his  leg- 
gins.  **What  are  you  doine?"  he 
caUed.  The  Indian  approached  tiim  in 
sUence,  and,  turning  round«  exposed  a 
back  covered  with  welts  and  bloody 
gashes. 

**  Did  they  whip  you  ?"  asked  Mark. 

**  Yes ;  Herrick  whip  me,"  said  the 
savage  coolly.    **  Where  going  ?" 

Mark  iold  hb  errand,  upon  which 
Poanannum  slipped  on  his  shirt,  and, 
without  any  sign  of  suffering,  walked 
on  in  company.  They  reached  Gallows 
Hill,  ascended  it,  and  looked  up  at  the 
gibbet,  black  against  the  pale  starlight 
of  heaven.  There  were  no  bodies  above 
ground;  nor  was  any  freshly-turned 
earth  visible  near  the  gibbet ;  and  Mark 
paused  at  a  loss  where  to  direct  his 
search.  He  saw  Poquannum  on  his 
knees,  creeping  slowly  through  the  low 
bushes  towiurd  the  western  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  examining  the  trampled  grass 
with  minute  attention.  He  followed, 
and,  descending  into  the  hollow,  the^y 
presently  reached  a  pile  of  rocks,  on- 

S'naUy  forming  one  mass,  but  cleft  with 
isures  by  some  convulsion  of  nature. 
Between  two  of  these  slabs  lay  a  quan* 
tity  of  earth,  freshly  thrown  in,  as  if  to 
fill  up  the  crevice ;  and  firom  its  surface 
protruded,  horribly  ghastly  in  the  spec- 
tral starlifl^t,  a  human  foot,  hand  and 
chin,  with  his  fingers,  Poquannum 
carefully  drew  away  the  unpacked 
mould  and  soon  exposed  to  view  the 
cold,  dead  features  of  More.  Mark 
assisted  in  solemn  silence ;  and  they 
oncovered  two  bodies.  The  chin  and 
the  hand  belonged  to  More;  the  foot 
was  that  of  his  death-feUow,  WardwelL 
The  former  had  been  stripped  naked 
to  the  waist;  his  breeches  even  had 
been  taken  away  and  replaced  by  an 
old  paur  of  trowsers.  Cleansing  him  of 
the  damp  soil,  they  laid  him  out  on  a 
bare  rock ;  and  then,  with  all  possible 
decency,  they  reinterred  his  companion. 
"  Now  we  wiO  carry  him  to  his  house  and 
bury  him,"  said  Mark,  shouldering  the 
bodpr  and  setting  off.  followed  by  the 
Indian,  toward  More*s  deserted  cabin. 
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It  was  a  rough  march  of  more  than  two 
miles  through  the  woods ;  but  they  re- 
lieved each  other  from  time  to  time, 
and  never  ceased  advancing.  A  solemn 
dirge  moved  above  them,  from  arch  to 
arch  of  the  dark  forest,  as  if  spirits  in 
the  air  were  bearing,  with  funeral 
chants,  some  brother  spirit  to  its  tomb. 
Thoy  came  upon  the  clearing  at  last, 
and  saw  the  green  com  waiting  in  vain 
forever  the  hand  of  him  who  had  planted 
it  As  they  reached  the  cabin,  a  fox 
yelped  at  them  from  the  edge  of  the  lit- 
tle spring,  and  then  fled  away  into  the 
gloom  of  the  wilderness.  The  windows 
had  been  in  part  broken,  doubtless  by 
Wayfaring  boys ;  but  the  panes  which 
remained  in  place  seemed  to  glare  at 
them  with  fitful,  ghastly  reflections. 
Mark  shuddered  as  he  laid  down  his 
sepulchral  load  amid  this  bodeful  scene ; 
and  even  Poquannum  muttered,  in  his 
own  language,  some  hasty  words,  which 
sounded  like  an  incantation.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  open  one  of  the  win- 
dows and  lifting  the  body  through  it  into 
the  cabin.  Finding  a  spade  inside  and 
an  old  hatchet,  they  tore  up  the  floor  in 
one  corner,  and  commenced  digging  a 
grave.  After  two  hours  of  labor  in  the 
half  darkness,  it  was  finished;  and  then, 
putting  Mark's  jacket  upon  More,  they 
laid  him  in  his  sanctuary;  while  Po- 
quannum drew  the  long  knife  from  his 
belt,  and  placed  it  on  the  dead  man's 
breast,  saying:  "This  for  the  strong 
sagamore  ;  this  for  the  great  hunting- 
grounds." 

Mark  made  no  objection  to  what 
seemed  to  him  a  heathenish,  and  yet  a 
most  affectionate  action.  They  covered 
up  the  pale  hunter,  replaced  the  floor- 
ing and  left  the  cabin.  As  it  was  now 
past  midnight,  the  settler  invited  his 
comrade  to  go  home  with  him  and  share 
his  hospitality.  **  No,"  said  Poquan- 
num ;  **me  sleep  in  woods  —  much 
grief." 

Then,  with  a  peculiar  glitter  in  his 
eye,  ho  asked  Mark  where  Sheriff  Iler- 
rick  lived,  and  made  him  describe  exact- 
ly the  dNvolling  of  that  energetic  officer 
of  justice.  He  offered  no  explanations, 
and,  having  learned  what  he  wanted, 
shook  hiiiids  with  the  young  fellow,  and 
disappeared  among  the  cedars.  That 
night,  Herrick's  b.irn  was  burned  to  the 
ground;  and  the  sheriff  himself,  while 
running  about  the  flames,  felt  some- 
thing strike  his  thick  bearskin  cap.  He 
took  it  off.  and  found  it  transfixed  by  a 


slender  arrow.  He  darted  inatanflj 
into  his  house,  and  remained  theiet  a 
good  deal  discomposed,  until  the  aziiTal 
of  some  of  the  neighbors.  The  next 
day,  diligent  search  was  made  after 
Poquannum,  for  many  miles  round,  but 
without  so  much  as  hearing  of  his  pas- 
sage. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

Under  the  impulse  of  a  Tigoroas 
constitution,  Rachel  had  vibrated  from 
the  extremity  of  her  delirium  back  to  a 
lucid  mind.  But  the  fever  still  reached 
eager  hands  at  her;  and  more  than 
once  she  was  again  on  the  point  of 
reeling  into  utter  frenzy.  As  she  lay 
one  night,  tossing  hotly  from  side  to 
side,  a  temptation  of  cool  dark  waters* 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  well,  hamitn- 
ed  her  incessantly.  The  house  was 
still,  and  her  overwearied  watcher  had 
fallen  asleep.  She  rose  noiselessly, 
and,  walking  in  the  unsteady  strength 
of  fever,  passed  down  stairs  and  into 
the  yard.  From  a  full  bucket,  balanoed 
on  the  wooden  curb,  she  drank  until  the 
fire  in  her  veins  was  followed  by  a  tre- 
mor, luxurious  even  in  its  deathMka 
chillness.  In  her  feebleness  she  let  the 
dripping  vessel  slip,  and  drenched  her 
night-dress  from  her  feet  to  her  shoul- 
ders. She  tottered  back  to  her  nxmit 
flung  herself  on  her  bed,  and  fell  into 
the  calmest  slumber  that  had  held  her 
for  a  week. 

Thanks,  probably,  to  this  hydropatiuo 
application,  the  fever  rose  to  a  orisu 
the  next  day,  and  then  sank  rapidly 
into  a  healthy  subsidence.  No  "one 
knew  what  had  produced  the  fortunate 
change  ;  for  Rachel,  with  that  childish 
cunning  which  often  attends  sioknees, 
kept  her  own  counsel,  and  reserved  the 
well-bucket  as  a  sweet,  sure  resource  in 
case  of  the  malady's  return  ;  often  pass- 
ing hours  in  thinking  of  it,  as  a  travel- 
er remembers  the  oasis  to  which  he 
once  escaped  from  burning  deserts. 

Slowly  and  with  uncertain  steps  the 
knowledge  of  her  father*s  death  stole 
upon  her.  The  fever,  with  its  frensT 
and  its  weakness,  had  been  a  gentts 
friend  which,  in  the  mildest  of  all  ways, 
broke  unt/)  her  the  evil  tidings.  80 
feeble  were  both  mind  and  body  now, 
that  she  only  half  felt  the  agony  of  her 
bereavement,  even  when  she  perfeotlj 
knew  it.  She  wept  at  times,  but  calm- 
ly, with  no  more  possibility  of  despairing 
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madness.  Oh,  riokness !  oh,  pidn !  oh« 
douth  !  blandest  of  loven  are  ye  all  to 
humanity,  although  ye  seem  to  it  so 
terribly  cruel ! 

She  was  around  the  house  in  a  month ; 
palo  indeed,  feeble  and  sonowinja^ ;  but 
not  as  one  without  hope.  During  the 
convalescence,  as  during^  the  height  of 
her  illness,  Mark  and  his  mother  were 
always  near  when  she  needed  them. 
Mark  ran  of  errands,  brought  her  fruit 
and  flowers;  his  mother  watched  the 
invalid,  made  gruel  for  her,  read  to  her. 
The  young  fellow  soon  contriyed  to  get 
sight  of  More's  letter.  Of  course  ne 
looked  grave,  very  flprave,  indeed,  OTer 
it ;  but  he  could  not  help  being  pleased 
with  its  advice  on  the  score  of  that  mar- 
riage ;  and  he  did  what  most  other 
young  men  of  any  spirit  would  have 
done  in  the  circumstances ;  that  is,  he 
urged  quietly,  but  very  earnestly,  the 
policy  of  an  early  wedding.  Mrs. 
llowson  soberly  acquiesced  ;  and  even 
Kucbel  expressed  no  serious  opposition. 
She  used  to  run  across  the  garaen  very 
often  now,  and  take  supper  at  the  Stan- 
ton's— much  oftener,  indeed,  than  Mark 
camo  to  her  uncle's,  and  that  for  divert 
excellent  reasons.  One  of  these  rea- 
sons was,  that  at  home  she  was  perse- 
cuted by  frequent  visits  firom  £lder 
Noyse.  This  guilty,  this  miserable 
man,  had  fallen  altogether  firom  his 
first  estate  of  fair  Christianity,  and  had 
become  an  utter  hypocrite — cowardly 
and  wretched,  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
h>s.s  knavish  and  perverse.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  scarcely  ever  prayed  now 
except  in  public ;  for  prayer  must  have 
grown  to  uim  an  insupportable  self  •ac- 
cusation. He  preached  almost  alto- 
P'ther  against  witchcraft,  or  those 
f^rosser  sins  of  which  alone  he  felt  that 
ho  was  not  guilty.  Yet  he  raved  some- 
times at  his  own  apostasy,  and  wanted  to 
curse  Rachel.  Mark,  and  the  dead  More, 
as  the  stumbling-blocks  over  which  ha 
hud  fallen. 

Wh(Mi  he  came  to  visit  the  eiri,  it 
was  with  a  face  of  brazen  sanctunoni- 
ousihss  which  visored  the  corruption 
within.  He  was  like  that  dead  knight 
of  the  ballad,  who  walked  about  in 
complete  armor,  attended  feasts  and 
tournaments,  and  seemed  to  be  living 
even  while  the  worms  were  feeding  up- 
on liim.  Rachel  could  not  refuse  to  see 
him ;  he  was  the  shepherd  of  souls ;  it 
was  his  duty  to  attend  on  the  sick  ;  it 
was  her  duty  to  hear  his  counsels  and 


ezfaortationB.  The  recolleotion  of  all 
his  former  repulses  seemed  to  have 
fiided  away  in  the  intimacy  which  He 
had  wrungout  of  her  present  circum- 
stances, newas  asfiMcinated  as  ever, 
and  about  as  frank  in  showing  his  fas- 
cination. On  her  part  their  interviews 
were  hours  of  annoyance,  fear,  and  al- 
most loathing.  She  was  relieved  some- 
what at  discovering,  little  by  little,  that 
her  aunt  understM>d  and  sympathized 
with  her  feelings.  In  fSact,  Mn.  Bow- 
son  liked  Mark  Terr  sincerely ;  and,  at 
all  erents,  had  no  idea  of  aslunff  Rachel 
to  break  a  betrothal,  even  to  please  an 
elder;  while,  as  she  understood  better 
the  object  of  Noyse*s  pretendedly  pas- 
toral visits,  she  began  to  regard  nim 
with  a  quiet  growing  disfavor.  But  not 
even  to  ner,  as  yet,  did  Rachel  dare  hint 
her  sombre  suspicions  that  tiie  minis- 
ter's soul  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
her  father  and  of  Martha  Carrier. 

The  other  reason  why  it  was  not 
pleasant  for  Mark  to  visit  the  Bowsons 
was,  that  the  deacon  was  very  bearish  to 
him,  and  tried  to  snub  lum  on  all  possi- 
ble occasions.  This  poor  man,  natur- 
ally so  kindly  and  cheerful,  had  grown 
surly  with  superstition,  had  lost  flesh, 
and  was  almost  always  melancholy.  He 
constantly  huns  around  Noyse  for 
crumbs  of  comfort  or  counsel ;  had,  in 
fact,  become  a  mere  dog  to  him,  and 
fragged  his  tail  or  barked  as  he  direct- 
ed. He  abused  Mark  as  a  Sadducee^ — 
an  opposer  of  the  law  and  of  the  elders. 
He  said  there  was  no  dependmg  on 
these  younff  men ;  for  the^r  might  take 
to  dicinff,  drinking,  swearing,  at  any 
day ;  and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  but  that 
Mark  had  already  gamed  it  with  Beel- 
zebub. But  Pastor  Noyse  was  a  safe 
person  to  trust  one's  soul  with — Shep- 
nerd  Noyse  would  be  a  famous  gmae 
through  this  valley  of  death. 

Sometimes  lie  tried  to  carry  the  match 
by  snarling;  sometimes  by  fawning, 
whining  and  downright  whimpering. 
He  pitted  her  insupportaUy,  too,  by 
his  conversation  about  her  &ther. 
^  Brother  More !  oh.  Brother  More  !" 
he  would  repeat,  moaning  and  shakiug 
his  head.  «« What  a  dreadful  thmg !  It 
isn't  the  hanging^so  much;  it's  that 
woeful  Boroeiy.  what  a  horrible  thing 
to  sell  one's  soul  to  the  devil !" 

"  My  fether  was  not  a  sorcerer,"  Ra- 
chel replied,  her  pale  cheek  flushing 
into  a  bright  hectic. 

**0h,  that's  past  hope,"  sighed  Bow- 
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Bon,  **  The  court  settled  that  beyond 
dubitation.  I've  talked  to  Elder  Noyse 
about  it,  time  and  again;  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  groan ;  time  and  aeain 
I've  heard  him :  he  hadn't  a  word  of 
comfort  for  me." 

Eachel  generally  ended  such  diar 
logues  by  covering  up  her  face  and 
bursting  into  tears.  Occasionally  then 
the  old  kindness  of  Bowson's  nature 
would  light  up,  and  he  would  try  to 
console  &e  poor  heart  that  he  had  tor- 
tured. Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  he 
pulled  out  his  small  brown  handkerchief, 
well  stained  with  snuff,  and  wept  copi- 
ously in  her  company.  It  was  pitiable 
to  see  how  the  once  brisk,  and  generally 
sensible  man  had  been  pushed  by  su- 
perstition into  a  premature  dotage. 

He  still  kept  that  troublesome  little 
monkey,  Saran  Carrier,  and  listened  to 
her  chatterings  as  if  they  were  the  song 
of  Deborah.  He  neither  controlled  her, 
nor  allowed  her  to  be  controlled;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  family  would  be 
harried  out  of  the  house  by  her  number- 
less pranks ;  only  now  and  then  the  ^irl 
relapsed  of  herself  into  quiet,  weaned 
by  an  unchecked  monotony  of  mischief. 
Mrs.  Bowson  afterwards  calculated  that 
£30  would  not  cover  what  Sarah  cost 
them  in  the  way  of  burnt  clothing,  torn 
linen,  broken  crockery  and  damaged 
furniture.  Even  the  deacon  sometimes 
lent  a  hand  to  swell  this  list  of  house- 
hold expenses  extraordinary.  Having 
read  how  Luther  threw  an  inkstand  at 
the  devil  with  good  effect,  he  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  let  drive  with  a 
verjr  large  one,  at  a  certain  spectre 
which  was  punching  and  pricking  the 
unlucky  Sarah.  A  sharp  crash  followed : 
a  looking-glass  scattered  in  fragments ; 
and  the  crimson  rug  underneath  received 
a  grimy  drenching.  The  girl  screamed 
that  Goody  Barker's  face  was  wounded, 
and  her  cap  and  gown  stained  in  like 
manner ;  upon  which  the  deacon  darted 
out  of  the  house,  and  ran  half  a  mile  to 
catch  the  hag  before  she  could  wash 
herself  and  otherwise  repair  damages. 
Goody  Barker  sat  in  her  door  spinnmg, 
her  wriukled  old  phiz  unscratched,  and 
her  cap  and  short-gown  as  clean  as 
snow.  He  stared  at  her  wildly,  shook 
his  head  at  her  devilish  cunning,  then 
walked  home  short-winded,  and  with 
a  monstrous  sideache.  ^*  Fiddle-dee- 
dee!"  snid  the  Goody,  as  she  gnzed 
after  him  in  wonder.  **  What  a  plague 
possesses  the  deacon?" 


And  off  she  went  to  the  nd^bqn, 
declaring  that  **  if  ever  a  maa  looked  like 
a  wizard,  John  Bowson  was  Hiat  mm. 
He'd  got  to  be  monstrous  goggle-eyed, 
that  was  sarten." 

Sarah,  in  the  mean  time,  was  enlsm- 
ing  to  the  deacon  that,  '*  BeelseboD  had 
healed  Goody  Barker's  faoe,  and  waaihed 
her  gewnd  with  popish  holy  water.** 

Goody  Bowson  often  suffered  from 
the  devils,  as,  on  account  of  her  age 
and  imbecility,  she  lichlj  deserved. 
Chairs  were  twitched  away  from  imder 
her,  letting  her  down  upon  the  floor  in 
a  style  wmch  made  her  an^ue  bones 
rattle,  and  shook  her  out  of  shape  for 
several  minutes.  Sarah  then  haa  con- 
Yulsions,  which  rolled  her  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  old  lady«  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  smothering  her  or 
squeezing  out  her  brains.  A  few  min- 
utes afterward,  the  little  wretch  had 
some  pins  to  vomit  up,  or  some  fbzk  to 
pull  out  of  her  ears.  These  mamUfesta- 
tions  generally  happened  in  the  eren- 
ing,  which  was  a  particularly  favorable 
time  to  imps  of  darkness,  because  the 
economy  of  the  period  rarely  allowed 
candles. 

When  the  devOs  were  not  plagoinc 
Goody  Bowson,  and  when  noboay  wonfll 
read  the  **  Bemarkables"  to  her,  she  lad, 
perhaps,  the  calmest  existence  in  Salem ; 
for,  curiously  enough,  she  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  present  witch  manifesta- 
tions, and  was  Only  disturbed  by  those 
that  had  disturbed  her  years  ago.  She 
dozed  a  good  deal  in  her  great  obtSr^ 
occasionaJly  waking  up  to  mnmble  a 
psalm-tune.  She  went  to  bed  when  tlis 
hens  did,  and  slept  all  night  as  oalmlj 
as  they.  She  seemed  to  be  ahnoat 
equally  unconscious  with  those  feath- 
ered bipeds,  of  the  human  tragedy 
which  was  enacting  about  her ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  contrast  could  be  more  strik- 
ing than  the  difference  between  her 
stagnant  life  and  the  surrounding  tem- 
pest of  wrath,  lamentation,  and  horror. 
Surely  she  was  not  much  to  be  pitied; 
idiocy  at  that  time  was,  in  some  sort,  a 
blessing. 

Frisk,  all  this  while,  was  a  more  un- 
happy dog  than  ever.  He  was  snper- 
naturally  tormented  to  such  a  degree* 
that  he  used  to  run  from  Sarah  Carrier 
as  from  Old  Hundred.  He  was  either 
keener-eyed,  or  more  of  a  Saddooee 
than  the  rest  of  the  family,  for  he  did 
not  believe  a  whit  that  it  was  Beelsehob 
who  teazed  him ;  he  was  dogmatioally 
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persuaded  that  it  was  nobodj  but  tiiat  Aj 
Sarah.  Ho  kept  perpetaallj  on  the  look- 
out for  her,  and,  at  her  appzoaoh*  either 
Bcampered  off  with  his  tail  between  hit 
legs,  or  loaght  a  sneaking  refnce  under 
chairs  and  tables.  Before  wmning  to 
be  let  into  the  house,  ha  always  took 
the  precaution  to  sniff  at  the  door- 
crack  ;  and  if  bj  this  means  he  disoor- 
ored  her  presenoe  within,  he  made  no 
whimporiDg  request  for  admittanoev  hot 
ouietly  packed  himself  awaj  to  the 
nolds  or  the  stable.  Nothing  oonld  be 
more  absurd  than  the  obstineey  wilii 
which  this  zidionlous  brute  held  that 
Sarah  was  the  only  witoh  who  trouUed 
the  peace  of  the  household*  He  was 
evidently  an  athdst,  if  not  an  entire 
disbeliever  in  the  devilt  and,  doubtless* 
deserved  hanging  as  muoh  as  any  of 
the  wretches  on  whom  Stou^iton  had 
passed  sentence. 

In  spite  of  some  susnicions  whioh 
Rachel  had  oonoeming  Sarah,  and  ia 
spito  of  the  annoyances  whioh  the  ohild'a 
trick:j  constantly  oooasioned,  she  treated 
her  with  gentleness.  **We  sre  both 
orphans,"  she  used  to  say.  **  You  hate 
lost  your  mother,  and  I  haTe  lost  my 
father,  both  of  us  in  the  same  way. 
We*ll  be  good  friends  together.  By- 
andby,  when  we  set  out  of  all  these 
trniihlos,  and  I  oan  keephouse,  then  you 
shall  live  with  me."  With  whioh  land 
of  talk  Sarah  was  very  muoh  pleased* 
and  repaid  it  by  pestering  Rachel  as 
littlt^  OS  possible.  Nor  did  she  play 
many  tricks  directly  on  Mrs.  JBow* 
son;  only  it  would  not  do  for  that 
notahlo  housekeeper  to  set  her  at  any 
kind  of  work;  for  in  suoh  a  oase  tM 
devils  interfered,  and  brought  mugs  and 
platters  to  swift  destruction.  Of  oourse 
the  good  woman  was  annoyed  by  these 
impoverishing  occurrences  ;  but,  per- 
haps, after  aS,  they  served  her  a  very 
friendly  turn.  The  upsetting  of  a  tabb 
would,  sometimes,  startle  her  out  of  woe* 
ful  recollections  of  her  murdered  brother; 
and  the  nmell  of  the  deacon's  best  bea- 
ver, roasting  on  the  kitchen  fire,  re* 
minded  her  to  be  thankful  that  fate  had 
as  yet  spared  the  deacon.  She  was  a 
simotitied  spirit,  and  the  angels  watched 
over  her.  The  little  places  of  lifOf 
instead  of  aggravating  her  great  burdeii« 
only  helped  to  lighten  it.  One  reflec- 
tion, however,  fified  her  with  unmiti* 
gated  sorrow.  She  was  thoroughly 
converted  from  the  witchcraft  credences 
now,  and  believed  that  the  excitement 


had  been,  from  tfie  flrstiOiie  pure  and 
atroeions  ddusioa ;  a  tragedy  as  benea 
in  result  as  it  had  been  hif^md  in  inoi- 
dent— without  meaning,  without  proTO- 
cation,  and  without  benefit  She  re- 
membered how  she  had  sometimes  spo- 
ken earnest  words  in  its  defense,  and 
wept  bitterly  OTcr  those  utteranoes  of  a 
mistaken  sinoezify.  The  thought  made 
her  Tery  humble,  and  Terr  forgiving 
toward  tfaoee  who  had  befieved  more 
forrently.and  who  still  believed.  They, 
on  thflur  part,  attributed  her  meek  si- 
lence to  a  consoiousneaB  that  her  fSuuly 
had  deserved  its  great  affliction,  so  that 
they^  were  inclined  to  oonJart  her  pa- 
tronisinghr,  and  to  warn  her  with  se- 
verity. Mrs.  Curwin  and  tfrs.  Parris 
met  berone  day  as  she  was  walkinghome- 
ward  with  Baohel.  «•  Well,  distress 
BowBon,  how  do  you  feel  after  your 
tribulations  t"  said  the  tall,  prim  lady 
of  the  justice.  Baohel  mped,  and  then 
compressed  her  Ups,  while  poor  sister 
Ann  helplessly  burst  into  tears.  ''What! 
notiubaued^etr*  cried  Mrs.  Curwin, 
in  reproaohfm  amaaement.  **Well, 
truly,"  remarked  the  elder's  wife,  •^it 
do  seem  like  a  waste  of  the  Lord's  pre- 
cious chastisements  to  pour  *em  out  on 
us  ungrateful  oreeters.'*  Mrs.  Bowson 
was  going  to  listen  with  her  accustomed 
resignation ;  but  Rachel  haughtily  bri- 
dled up,  and  bidding  the  ladies  good- 
afternoon,  pulled  her  aunt  away. 

The  terror  was  still  at  its  heiffht  in 
the  colony,  notwithstandmg  that,  for  the 
present,  there  were  no  mora  courts  nor 
executions.  The  reaction  against  Jug- 
gemant  had  begun ;  but  it  was  as  yet 
very  limited  and  very  feeble,  althou§di 
it  grew  strongper  when  that  respectam 
gentleman.  Justice  Dudley  Bradstreet, 
of  Andover,  was  conunitted.  Apropos 
of  this  ciroumstsnce.  Elder  Hisiginson 
preached  anew  against  the  delnsion: 
said  he  ItMredthatthe  prosecutbns  baa 
been  a  bloody  mistake,  and  lamented 
that  he  had  not  withstood  theqi  boldly 
from  the  beginning. 

Mark,  sIm,  was  not  so  occupied  with 
his  private  aAdn  but  that  he  could  spare 
time  and  thought  to  the  championship 
which  More  Imd  left  him.  He  stoutiy 
defended  the  dead  hunter's  character 
from  the  charffe  of  witchcraft  To  tiie 
epithet  of  Sadducee  he  retorted  by  call- 
ing his  opponents  the  Pharisees ;  and 
this  sarcasm,  being  a  biblical  one,  had 
a  good  run,  and  inreatiy  enraged  those 
at  whom  it  was  curected.    He  wrote  a 
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memorial  also,  which  he  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court,  and  caused 
to  be  printed  at  his  own  expense. 
Cotton  Mather  is  very  severe  upon  him 
for  this,  and  calls  Mm  **  a  bejesuited 
varlet,  and  a  choak-weed  of  Cluistiani- 
ty." 

At  an  earlier  day,  Mark  would  have 
suffered  for  these  impertinences;  but 
Giant  Witchcraft  was  getting  a  little 
stiff  in  the  joints  now,  hke  Giant  Pope 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Even  Elder 
HeJo  of  Beverly  showed  fight  when  he 
found  that  the  afflicted  were  unreasona- 
bly determined  on  han^g  his  excellent 
wife.  ^*  Brethren,"  said  he,  in  his  bet- 
ter-late-than-never  sermon,  **we  can- 
not be  too  cautious  in  matters  of  this 
importance.  In  cases  of  witchcraft,  all 
proceedings  thereabout  ought  to  be  man- 
aged with  an  exceeding  tenderness  to- 
ward those  that  may  be  complained  of ; 
especially  if  they  have  been  formerly  of 
an  unblemished  reputation.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted and  a  notorious  thing  that  a  de- 
mon may,  by  God's  permission*  appear 
even  to  ill  purposes,  in  the  shape  of 
an  innocent,  yea,  and  a  virtuous  person ; 
nor  can  we  esteem  alterations  in  the 
sufferers,  made  by  a  look  or  touch  of 
the  accusers,  to  be  an  infallible  evi- 
dence of  guilt ;  but  frequently  liable  to 


be  abused  by  Satan's  legerdemains.  I 
know  not  whether  some  remarkable 
affronts  unto  the  devils,  by  our  disbe- 
lieving of  those  testimonies  whose  whole 
force  and  strength  is  from  them  alone, 
may  not  put  a  period  to  the  progress  of 
a  direful  calamity,  begun  upon  us  in 
the  accusation  of  so  many  personSi 
whereof,  I  hope,  some  are  yet  dear 
from  the  great  transgression  laid  to 
their  charge." 

Sensible,  cautious  Elder  Hale*  when 
it  came  the  turn  of  his  own  family !  I 
honor  him  for  setting  store  by  Mrs. 
Hale's  neck ;  and  only  wish  that  he  had 
been  equally  careful  not  to  dress  chok- 
ers for  other  people's  windpipes. 

The  General  Court  met  in  Ootobert 
and  discussed  lengthily  the  rights  and 
reasons  of  Juggernaut.  The  represent- 
atives did  not  quite  fulfill  the  unfortu- 
nate Moro's  anticipations.  They  re- 
fused to  condenm  the  late  trials ;  tfaey 
adopted  English  law  as  authority  m 
future  prosecutions;  they,  howevert 
delayed  the  legal  colonial  court  nntil 
January,  1693 ;  and  that  was  all  the  com- 
fort that  the  Assembly  of  Massachosetti 
could  conscientiously  grant  to  Salem. 
So  onward  crept  the  autumn  towards 
winter,  in  a  state  of  mind  sufficientlj 
dismal  and  hopeless. 


AN  OBSERVATION  UPON  THE  "NEW  YORK  OBSEBYER.' 


AS  Putnam  has  decided  opinions  and 
expresses  them  strongly,  it  docs  not 
wonder  that  dissent  from  those  opin- 
ions should  be  often  stated  as  strongly. 
Nor,  as  its  readers  are  well  aware,  does 
it  quarrel  with  any  criticism.  But  gross 
misstatements  of  fact,  intended  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  Magazine, 
challenge  attention,  and  shall  always 
promptly  receive  it ;  and  we  choose  this 
place  as  more  conspicuous  than  the  gen- 
eral **  Editorial  Notes."  For  we  are  anx- 
ious that  nobody  should  entertain  ene- 
mies unawares,  nor  suddenly  discover 
that  the  MontJily  which  was  taken  in  by 
the  reader,  for  its  general  interest  and 
value  to  him,  should  have  taken  the 
reader  in,  by  treating  flippantly  or 
falsely  topics  which  are  justly  and 
universally  precious. 

Let  us  say,  frankly,  as  we  are  about 
to  comment  upon  the  misstatement  of  a 


**  religious"  newspaper,  that  we  always 
listen  to  what  the  *'  religious'*  pzesi 
says  of  us,  with  curiosity  and  interest ; 
for  we  know,  of  course,  that,  as  a  dassi 
the  **  religious"  Newspapers  are,  at 
once,  more  hampered  by  the  pecoHazi- 
ties  of  position,  and,  probably,  more  in- 
fluential than  any  other.  Or  the  qnaK- 
ty  of  that  influence,  we  do  not  speak. 
But  no  thoughtful  observer  of  the  timet 
and  the  country  fails  to  see  that,  in 
their  various  ways,  the  '*  relieioni^ 
newspapers  '*  exploit"  the  refigiona 
sentiment  of  the  community ;  and  tfaat^ 
not  infrequently,  when  manly  and  fur 
argument  is  wanting,  they  have  re- 
course to  the  most  dangerous  and  odt 
ous  of  all  weapons  in  discusaion — ap- 
peals to  sectarianism  and  superstition* 
Are  we  quite  wrong,  in  saving,  that 
just  what  Archbishop  Hughes  did  at 
the  Tabernacle,  when  he  denoonced  tlia 
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lecture  of  a  western  priest,  invitioff 
poor  men  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  ana 
nliowing  them  how  it  would  be  advan> 
tnpeous  for  them  to  do  so,  the  "re- 
ligious" newspapers  do,  in  their  current 
criticisms  upon  things  they  dislike  ? 

In  this  country,  where  progress  and 
development  depend,  under  Providence, 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual,  such  a  ten- 
diMicy  is  worthy  of  all  suspicion.  If 
the  clergy,  who  are  generally  an  edu- 
cated and  morally -superior  class,  choose 
to  bring  their  wisdom,  and  wit,  and 
special  learning,  to  bear  upon  the 
topics  of  the  times  in  weekly  newspa- 
pers, or  to  preach  weekly  sermons 
through  the  same  medium,  we  say  God- 
speed !  with  all  our  hearts.  But  if  the 
*'  religious"  press  assume  to  be  arbiters 
of  morals,  or  to  speak  ex  cathedra  upon 
points  of  profound  religious  conviction, 
or  to  utter  anathema  maranatha,  with 
all  th«^  anonymous  dignity  of  a  •*  reli- 
gious department,"  upon  opinions  which 
they  do  not  like,  or  do  not  understand, 
or  which  they  willfully  misrepresent; 
then  the  odium  is  the  greater  in  the 
degree  of  the  peculiar  respect  with 
which  the  very  name  of  religion  b  in- 
vested, and  every  patriotic,  moral,  and 
religious  man,  who  sees  that  the  sting 
of  papacy  lay  in  its  annihilation  of 
private  judgment,  and  that  a  man  may 
have  all  the  spirit  of  a  Borgian  pope, 
although  he  calls  himself  a  Protestant, 
and  does  not  wear  a  tiara  nor  sing 
Latin  through  his  nose,  will  hold  that 
man  to  the  strictest  account  of  the  as- 
sumption of  any  kind  of  authority  bor- 
dering upon  the  papal.  The  Church 
of  God  is  the  guardian  of  human  lib- 
erty which  proceeds  from  him.  Any 
man,  claiming  to  be  a  priest  of  that 
Church,  who  in  any  way  connives  at 
meanness  or  the  indulgence  of  personal 
spite,  serving  his  little  spleen  under 
cover  of  serving  his  great  Master,  is  a 
douhle  traitor  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  the 
Church. 

Our  present  question,  however,  is 
not  of  argument  but  of  fact 

A  late  number  of  the  New  York  06- 
trrirr,  a  weekly  *•  religious"  newspaper 
of  this  city,  declares  with  that  reluctant 
8(^rrow,  in  which  it  always  finds  fault, 
when  its  position  in  the  van  of  virtue 
compels  it  to  cry  out  against  offenders, 
that  Putnam  is  infidel.  This  is  not 
a  new  argument.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  old 
cry  of  mad-dog,  which  has  come  down 


to  us  from  the  earliest  periods  and  the 
Observer  might  have  added  force  to  it, 
by  crying,  also  **  polygamist,"  '*  social- 
ist," or  "  Lollard."  "  Lollard"  would 
indeed,  have  been  newer,  more  obscure, 
and,  therefore,  more  dreadful  to  many 
readers.  *'  Madam,"  said  Dr.  Johnson 
to  the  fishwoman,  who  had  been  spirt- 
ing Billinsgate  upon  his  companion, 
**  you  are  a  noun !  an  adverb ! !  an 
interjection ! !  !"  And  the  appalled 
fifth- wife  shrank  and  grew  silent  before 
those  portentous  and  unknown  exple- 
tives. 

But  this  calling  of  names,  known 
among  political  newspapers  as  black- 
guardmg,  is  not  distressing.  The  word 
**  infidel,"  as  an  argument,  or  term  of 
reproach,  means  nothing.  With  the 
same  perspicacity,  the  Observer  would 
call  Dr.  Cnanning  a  deist,  and  Fene- 
lon  a  pagan.  But  our  good  **  religious" 
mentor  prefaces  its  chastisement  of 
us,  which  it  inflicts  with  the  rod  of 
another,  by  a  disregard  of  the  **terewth" 
which  would  shock  even  the  Reverend 
brother  Chadband  ;  and  this  part  of  the 
matter  is,  unluckily,  the  only  part  of 
any  importance  which  is  original  with 
the  Observer, 

It  says :  **  The  publishers  of  this 
monthly  (Putnam)  ceased  sendinj^  it  to 
us  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  we  diiscov- 
ered  the  spirit  that  pervades  its  pages. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  one  of  our  re- 
ligious contemnoraries  has  the  fearless- 
ness to  do  its  auty  to  the  public  by  ex- 
posing the  progressive  infidehty  of  that 
work."  It  then  quotes  the  remarks  of 
the  Watchman  and  Reflector  upon  that 
dangerous  article  in  our  February  num- 
ber— "  A  National  Drama" — which,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  or  will  find 
upon  reference,  lays  tho  axe  at  the 
roots  of  religion,  morality,  and  human 
welfare  in  general.  And,  in  a  later 
number,  the  Observer  returns  to  the 
charge,  quoting  another  notice  of  the 
Watchman  upon  another  article,  entitled 
**  Broadway  Bedeviled,"  in  our  March 
number,  which  was  a  brief  and  solemn 
record  of  the  horrors  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. 

Now  for  a  plain  word  with  the 
gentle  Observer^  skulking  behind  the 
Watchman  and  Reflector^  and  freely 
flourishing  this  easy  epithet  of  infideL 
And  that  plain  word  will  show  the 
reader  the  occasion  and  significance 
of  the  application  of  that  epithet  to  the 
Monthly  by  this  charming  specimen  of 
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a  Christian  censor,  and  open  the  public 
eves  a  little  to  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  that  voracious  sheet  is  managed. 

Two  years  ago,  in  our  number  for 
June,  1855,  we  took  occasion  to  notice 
several  recent  books  of  travel  written 
by  Americans,  and,  among  them,  one 
called  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
by  Samuel  Irensaus  Prime.  We  re- 
marked the  amazing  shallowness  of  the 
book ;  its  silly  style ;  its  fault — ^not  un- 
common in  the  traveling  journals  of 
clergymen— of  beatifying  little  men, 
and  treating  sectarian  and  local  heroes 
as  if  they  were  of  interest  to  the  world. 
We  quoted  several  of  the  livelier  absurdi- 
ties of  the  book,  as  illustrating  the  per- 
nicious literary  error  that  slang  is  ease, 
and  flippancy,  spirit,  and  general  care- 
lessness, general  superiority.  Some  of 
these  we  shall  repeat  here,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  understand  that  the  au- 
thor, if  by  chance  he  has  any  vanity, 
would  not,  probably,  delight  in  the  ex- 
posure of  his  bad  grammar  and  worse 
taste,  and  would  not  be  reluctant  to 
improve  any  opportunity  of  retaliation — 
the  shame  of  such  rioiculous  offenses 
being  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
author  was  also  a  clergyman  of  respect- 
able standby. 

The  specimens  were  culled  at  ran- 
dom through  the  volumes.  Mr.  Samuel 
Irenaeus  Prime  dines  at  one  of  Mr. 
Gkorge  Peabody's  banquets  at  Rich- 
mond, and  sits  next  **  a  venerable  Eng- 
lish lady,  patched  and  proud,"  and  he 
records  his  surprise  that  **an  aristo- 
cratic and  splendidly-genteel  woman*' 
should  behave  as  she  behaved.  In 
the  London  fish-market,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Prime  and  his  companions  are  insult- 
ed by  one  of  the  fisn- wives.  As  they 
retreat,  **  she  followed  us  with  her 
compliments,  and  some  of  her  neigh- 
bors heaped  on  a  few  more  of  the  same 
sort"  He  hears  some  one  **  demand  a 
question :"  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Prime 
informs  us,  with  the  delicate  wit  of  a 
b*hoy  in  the  fiowery,  that  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  '*  with  a  good  wife,  got  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  not  hcia  to  takeJ* 
Again,  he  asks,  or  **  demand,*'  a  ques- 
tion, *Mn  as  fair  German  as  I  could 
frame  to  pronounce.'*  Venice  is  ^*  unlike 
anything  else,  in  the  way  of  a  city,  that 
was  ever  seen  before,^*  and,  in  Florence, 

Madame  A **  flourishes  in  the  s^le 

of  a  princess,"  and  **  smokes  and  drinks, 
genteelly,  of  course,**  while  Lord  B  — 
**  is  cutting  a  great  dash  in  the  city  ;** 


and,  reaching  Egypt,  tlus  is  the  rhap* 
8ody  of  an  American  dexg3rman  **  (m  m 
Mlef  on  the  Nilef  and  a  broader, 
swifter,  altogether  a  more  respectahU 
river  than  we  had  locked  forJ^ 

Now,  a  book  of  whose  ludicioiuTao»' 
ity  such  extracts  are  fair  spedmena — 
which  dashed  at  all  the  most  familiar 
objects  on  all  the  most  familiar  routes 
of  European  travel,  with  an  ingenioiis 
imbecility  that  positively  destroyed  the 
interest  of  the  most  interesting  scenes— 
was  a  stroke  of  pure  fisroe,  and  would 
only  have  amusea  an  idle  moment*  ex- 
cept that  it  also  afforded  a  signal  in- 
stance of  that  testy  and  tmoulent  Jeak> 
ousy  which  often  leads  American  tnT- 
elers  in  Europe  to  defend  bad  thin^  al 
home  because  there  are  bad  thugs 
abroad. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Irenasus  Prime, 
for  instance,  going  down  to  Oidfordt 
sees  women  working  in  the  fields,  and 
caUs  them  **  the  white  slaves  of  Ensr- 
land,**  and  seriously  argues  with  a  ni- 
low-traveler  that,  because  they  do*  not 
'*  love  the  employment,*'  their  conditioo 
is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Amerioaa 
slave,  and,  therefore,  the  slave  sjmp** 
thy  of  England  b  gratuitous  and  an- 
pertinent  In  the  course  of  the  cmi- 
versation,  the  reverend  author  remadm 
that  the  English  treat  women  as  tiie/ 
are  not  treated  in  **  any  other  ChzistiaB 
country  of  which  I  have  heard."  TkoB 
is,  at  least,  perceptive  for  a  tnmlar 
upon  the  continent  where  women  uni- 
versally work  in  the  fields;  or  fin  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  where  women 
may  be  daily  seen  dragging  little  wag- 
ons, side  by  side,  with  dogs.  Bnt  us 
whole  tiling  has  nothing  to  do  widi 
slavery.  The  woman  works  in  the 
field,  as  a  lawyer  works  at  the  bar, 
or  the  merchant  in  his  shop,  not  be- 
cause he  loves  it,  but  because  he  mask 
earn  his  honest  livelihood.  Of  coarse  the 
observations  of  a  man  who  so  enlir^f 
confounds  and  confuses  common  aenaSi 
who  consoles  himself  for  his  broken  W 
by  observing  that  his  neighbor  is  falbia 
of  an  eye,  are  of  the  same  conseqoenoe 
in  themselves  as  Mr.  Toots's  obserra- 
tions;  but  we  improved  tiie  occasioii 
to  speak  to  the  general  error. 

The  book  of  the  Reverend  Samasl 
Irenseus  Prime  was  foolish  and  annor 
portant,  and  is  now  forgotten.  It  made 
assertions,  indeed,  that,  espedallT  aa 
coming  from  a  clergyman,  shoc^ea  oar 
moral  sense  quite  as  much  as  anything 
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wfl  said  in  an  essay  upon  **A  National 
Drama**  could  have  shocked  the  Ob' 
server :  and  if  we  had  stated,  with  an 
air  of  solicitous  warning,  what  was  true 
enough,  that  this  Mr.  Samuel  Irenaens 
\  Prime,  claiming  to  be  a  Christian  cler- 
gyman, said  Slings  that  were  baldly 
ntheistict  the  Observett  careful  of  Chris- 
tinn  charity  when  its  own  ox  was  gored, 
would,  doubtless,  have  admonbhea  us  of 
tho  impropriety  of  such  language. 

Now,  let  the  reader  mark.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  publication  of  our  article 
upon  the  book  of  this  reverend  gentle- 
man, the  New  York  Observer  stopped 
its  exchange  with  Putnam's  Montnly, 
In  due  coarse,  failing  to  receive  it,  we 
sent  for  the  copy  due  us,  and  were  told 
that  we  might  buy  it  if  we  wanted  it. 
The  Observer  had  a  perfect  right  to  stop 
the  exchange,  and  we  have  endeavored 
to  bear  up  under  the  loss ;  but  our  ur- 
bane ecclesiastical  weekly  allows  its 
malice  to  overtop  its  veracity  when  it 
says:  *'The  publishers  of  this  monthly 
ceased  sending  it  to  us  when  we  dis- 
covered the  spirit  that  pervades  itt 
pages." 

The  Observer  had  a  right  to  stop  the 
exchange,  but  it  had  no  right  to  mis- 
state the  circumstances  or  that  stop- 
page, and  make  us  appear  to  have  been 
chafod  by  its  criticisms  of  our  character 
and  career,  which  criticisms  we  always 
forgave  with  many  smiles.  And  if  the 
reflecting  mind  should  demand  what 
motive  could  the  Observer  have  to  stop 
the  exchange  at  that  time,  or  to  make 
injarious  representations  afterwards, 
would  it  not  be  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing coincidence  if  the  substance  of  the 
Kovorend  Samuel  Irenaeus  Prime's  book 
8li<»uld  have  been  originally  published 
in  the  columns  of  the  vivacious  Ofr- 
scrvcry  signed  IrenaStts,  and  if,  at  the 
time  it  stopped  the  exchange  and  called 
Putnam  inndel,  it  shoula  have  been 
go  no  rally  understood  that  the  name  of 
Olio  of  tho  most  active  editors  of  the 
New  York  Observer  was  Samuel  Ire- 
naeus Prime? 

That  is  to  say,  in  brief,  that  Mr. 
Prime,  whose  name  does  not  appear 
upon  the  Observer,  was  yet  understood 
to  bo  one  of  its  editors ;  that  he  went  to 
Kurope  and  wrote  letters  which  were 
published  in  that  paper;  that  he  re- 
turned and  printed  them  in  a  book ;  that 
Putnam  reviewed  the  book  and  exposed 
its  absurdity  and  sophistry ;  that,  there- 
upon, the  Observer  stopped  its  exchange 


with  Putnam;  &at  it  ontruly  stated 
the  exchange  to  have  been  stopped  by 
Putnam  b^ause  the  Observer  nad  dis- 
covered its  spirit — when  the  truth  was, 
that  the  boot  was  entirely  on  the  other 
foot,  for  the  exchange  was  stopped  be- 
cause Putnam  had  discovered  the  want 
of  spirit  in  the  book  of  the  reverend 
editor  of  the  Observer;  and  that,  finally, 
with  the  Christian  hope  of  doing  the 
magazine  all  the  harm  it  could  in  the 
'*  religious"  world,  the  Observer  charges 
it,  in  general,  with  '*  progressive  infi- 
delity.*' Whether,  so  far  as  the  Ob- 
server is  concerned,  this  charge,  iter- 
ated and  reiterated,  and  coupled  with  a 
deliberate  misstatement  of  fact,  is  made 
in  good  faith,  or  from  bad  feeling,  every 
sensible  reader  will  decide  for  himself. 

We  suggest  to  the  editorial  direction 
of  this  '*  religious"  newspaper,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  as  Sidney  £. 
Morse  dc  Co.,  Editors  and  Proprietors, 
to  insert  conspicuously  for  safe  family 
reading  in  the  *'  secular  department"  of 
their  next  issue,  the  familiar  and  pregnant 

Eroverb  that  **  Certain  chickens  come 
ome  to  roost"  Let  it  learn  not  to 
call  names  spitefully,  lest  its  spite  re- 
turn upon  it  with  a  sting.  Let  it  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  to  stand  up  in  the 
land,  and,  while  it  insults  and  maligns 
the  cause  of  humanity  dear  to  that  God 
who  has  made  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  think  to  cover  its  shame  and  pass 
for  pious,  by  lustily  bellowbg  **  Lord ! 
Lora !"  We  are  glad  to  see  that  what 
the  Observer  wouui  call  the  "  secular 
press*'  exposes  boldly  the  cunning  pusil- 
lanimity of  a  paper,  whose  mendacity 
we  have  probably  made  apparent  to  tho 
reader.  A  recent  number  of  the  Utica 
Herald  says,  with  justice : 

*'  If  tiie  Christian  minlBtry  is  to  be  attacked 
— if  the  Northern  oharobes  are  to  be  arraign- 
ed— if  maa-oatohing  and  maa-steaUog  are  to 
be  defended  on  ■tnotly  *  reUgioas'  grounds— 
if  the  Border-ruffian  arrnment  is  to  be  pre 
tented  with  the  ministenal  twang  superadded 
— Tft«  Observer  is  called  hito  the  field.  It 
*  toros  up'  on  everv  ooeasioa  when  a  triumph 
of  Slavery  is  to  be  achieved,  or  has  been 
accomplished.  It  *  tamed  up'  in  defense  of  the 
Fmrftive  Slave  Law ;  It  *  turned  up'  in  defense 
of  the  Nebraska  scheme ;  it  *  tarns  op'  in  be- 
half of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Erenr  time 
Slavery  has  made  a  new  demand,  The  Ob- 
server htm  made  haste  to  back  it  up.  Every 
time  a  new  rascality  has  heen  hatched  in  the 
National  Capitol,  The  Observer  has  shrieked 
Amen." 

The  Observer  may  or  may  not  be,  in 
tiie  true  sense,  a  **  religious  newspaper  ;*" 
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but  it  must  understand  that  men  and 
magazines  may  not  have  the  Observer's 
morals,  and  yet  be  quite  as  Christian, 
and  faithful  to  God  and  man. 

And  now  a  word  with  any  one  who 
may  sincerely  wish  to  understand  the 
ostensible  ground  of  this  assault  of  the 
Observer  and  Watchman  and  Reflector, 
and  learn  a  little  of  the  capacity,  as  we 
have  already  shown  the  animus,  of  these 
two  "religious" journals. 

In  our  February  number  was  a  brief 
and  thoughtful  paper  upon  **  A  National 
Drama."  The  Watchman  and  Reflector 
does  not  like  it ;  which  is  sad.  But  the 
Watchman  and  Reflector  willfully  gar- 
bles and  distorts  a  passage  in  it,  which 
is  silly.  It  says :  *'  The  article  is  also 
saturated  with  a  poorly  disguised  in- 
fidelity, audaciously  stating,  as  the 
'  true  Christian  principle,  that  out  of 
himself  is  to  come  every  man's  redemp- 
tion.' Can  it  be  that  this  writer  ever 
read  the  New  Testament,  ever  heard 
that  saying  of  the  Redeemer,  'With- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing' — or  that  of 
the  greatest  Christian  apostle :  *  When 
we  were  without  strength,  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.' " 

The  whole  passage,  conveniently 
deformed  by  the  Watchman  and  Re- 
flector to  do  all  the  harm  it  could,  is 
as  follows,  and  let  the  reader  mark 
again  the  honesty  of  the  "religious" 
newspaper : 

"More  than  our  Enropoan  ancestors,  we 
(AmcricaziH)  mould,  each  one  of  uh,  our  own 
destiny ;  we  have  a  stronger  inward  sense  of 
power  to  unfold  and  elevate  ourselves ;  we  are 
more  ready  and  more  capable  to  withstand 
the  assaults  of  circumstance.  Here  is  more 
thoroughly  embodied  the  true  Chrintian  prin- 
ciple, tnat  out  of  himself  is  to  come  every 
man's  redemption ;  that  the  favor  and  help  of 
God  are  only  to  be  obtained  through  resolute 
self-help  and  honest,  earnest  struggle.  In 
Christendom  we  stand  oJone  as  having  above 
us  neither  the  objectivity  of  politics  nor  that 
of  the  church,  llie  light  of  the  past  we  have, 
without  its  darkness.  We  corry  little  weight 
from  the  exacting  past.  Hence,  our  unex- 
ampled freedom  and  ease  of  movement,  which, 
wanting  the  old  conventional  ballast,  to  Euro- 
peans seems  lawless  and  reckless.  Even 
among  ourselves,  many  tremble  for  our  future, 
because  they  have  little  faith  in  humanity,  and 
because  they  cannot  grasp  the  new  grand 
historic  phenomenon  of  u  people  possessing 
all  the  principles,  practices,  and  trophies  oi 
civilization  without  its  paralyzing  encum 
brances. 

"  But  think  not,  because  wo  ore  less  passive 
to  destiny,  we  are  rebellious  against  Deity;  bo- 
cause  we  are  boldly  self  reliant,  we  are,  there- 
fore,  irreligiously  defiant.  The  freer  a  people  is, 
the  nearer  it  ia  to  God.  The  more  subjective  it 
ia,  through  acquired  solf-rulc,  the  more  will  it 


harmonize  with  the  high  objectivity  of  abio- 
lute  truth  and  justice.  For,  having  thrown 
off  the  capricious  secondary  role  of  man,  we 
shall  not  be  the  less,  but  the  more,  under  the 
steadfast,  primary  rule  of  God;  for,  fasvinf^ 
broken  the  force  of  human  fallible  pretcrip- 
tion,  we  shall  the  more  feel  and  aoknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  flawless  divine  law;  for, 
having  rejected  the  tyranny  of  man's  wilUU- 
ness,  we  shall  submit  the  more  folly  to  the 
beneficent  power  of  principle." 

Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
us  that  this  is,  in  commercial  phrase, 
*'  a  superior  article  "  of  **  infideuty." 

The  next  illustration  of  our  infidelity 
is  not  less  striking.  In  the  same  article 
which  condemns  the  above  cited  eztraoti 
the  Watchman  and  Rector  eays: 
*'  Another  unchristian  sentiment  is  uiat 
on  p.  114,  hinting  that  it  is  natural  for 
a  clergyman  to  beUeve  in  Divine  PxoTi- 
dence,  but  that  the  *  philosophical  his- 
torian* will  attribute  the  result  under 
notice  to  a  well  known  philosophioal 
fact.  That  may  be  the  impulse  of  an 
epicurean  or  atheistic  philosophy,  bat 
Jehovah  reigneth,  whether  the  philoso- 
phers own  it  or  not." 

The  passage  alluded  to— will  the 
reader  please  observe  it  and  compare 
with  the  above  extract? — is  a  note  to 
the  article  upon  **  Myles  Standish,"  and 
is  as  follows : 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  in  a  no  te  to  one  of 
Robinson's  letters,  given  in  the  'Chioniclo 
of  the  Pilgrims '  observes :  *  It  wai  certilnly 
a  remarkable  providence  that,  out  of  tM 
twenty-one  men' — tlie  others  were  womoi 
and  children — <  who  died  the  first  winter|  ■> 
few  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  ezpedibOB. 
With  the  exception  of  Carver' — the  fint  Qaw* 
emor — '  most  of  the  prominent  men  wcra 
spared.  How  different  might  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  colony,  had  Bradford,  Y^inilaWy 
8tandish  and  Allerton  been  cut  o£'  It  b 
natural  for  a  clergyman  to  see  here  a  ipedil 
providence — the  philosoDbic  historian  wiH  ms 
m  it  only  the  well-efltablished  physiologieal 
fact,  that  the  power  of  endorance  depends 
quite  as  much  on  mental  energy  as  on  DodSiy 
strength,  indeed,  much  more." 

And,  finally,  the  Watchman  and  .Be- 
flector  valorously  supported  by  its  faitk- 
ful  Sancho  Panza,  the  Observer^  oharges 
at  another  windmill  with  gralifjingln* 
trepidity.  We  copy  from  oar  faTonle 
Observer : 

<'  RUM  REASONING. 

'< '  This  was  Delirium  Tremens,  AH  that  I 
have  related^  of  the  pursuit  and  conflict,  wis 
but  an  acousmg  vision.  My  abused  br^had 
conjured  up  that  horrid  warning.  Sinoe  that 
day,  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  lias 
haid  arguments  as  well  as  charms  for  me.    80 
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much  of  holl  M  wa»  comprossed  into  that  stago* 
trip  from  Madison  Square  to  Bamom's  Mase- 
urn,  liari  tinvcd  mo  from  boiieviBg  In  an  eternity 

of  it." 

"  So  oonoludca  an  article  in  the  March  nam- 
bor  of  I'uf  nam's  Magazine.  '  One  ia  puszled,' 
HfivH  the  Watchman  and  Rejlector^  *on  reading 
it,  to  ronjooture  the  writer's  moaning— whether 
he  is  in  ticrioui*  earnest,  ur  is  satirizmg  Univer- 
enlisni.  Certainly  a  severer  thrust  into  any 
r«lij;iou«  Hvstrm  could  hardly  be  made  than  by 
pic!<(Mitinj(  it  as  one  that  commends  itself  very 
ospecinlly  to  the  likin;^  and  the  experimental 
lo;^M(;  uf  a  brain  bedeviled  with  aloonol.  As  an 
ar;;uniont  in  good  faith  it  would  be  ridicalous, 
if  the  fubjoct  were  not  so  serious.  The  dread- 
fulrii'ws  of  hell  is  a  good  reason  for  shunning  it 
by  repentance ;  but  it  is  no  reason  at  all  for 
produniing  that  it  cannot  endure.  But,  whether, 
in  je^t  or  in  earnest,  whetlier  meant  to  be  for 
or  a;;Hin8t  Universal  ism,  it  seems  to  us  that 
every  thoughtful  person  must  regard  such  a 
treatment  of  that  most  awful  subject  as  highly 
inilecorouii.  Putnam'M  Magazine^  the  pro- 
(tpfc-tus  of  the  last  volume  announced,  "  naa 
opinions  and  principles."  There  will  beagood 
nmny  people  who  will  be  interested  to  know 
whetlier  it  is  to  include  theology  in  the  range 
of  itM  topics,  whether  Universalism  is  one  of 
the  "  opinions  and  princinlcs"  it  is  to  be  under- 
Bt<K)d  to  have,  and  whether  the  stuff  we  have 
qno!e<l  is  a  namplo  of  the  "  liberal  and  intelli- 
gont  discuHHion"  it  befriends.  The  proprietors 
may  tin  1  that  they  are  setting  a  price  upon 
their  work  which  the  religious  portion  of 
society  cannot  consent  to  pay.'  " 

The  little  sketch,  •*Broadwajr  Bede- 
viled," wa.s  a  solemn  and  touching  plea 
for  temperance,  in  the  form  of  a  thrill- 
ing^ description  of  the  effects  of  deli' 
rium  tremens^  told  by  the  sufferer  him- 
Bolf.  It  was  very  brief  and  very  vivid, 
recounting  the  promenade  through 
JJrondwny  of  a  victim  of  the  rum-mad- 
ness, ft)ll(>wed  and  haunted,  as  he  walked 
or  rodt»,  by  the  ghastly  fiends  that  avenge 
the  indulgence  of  this  appetite.  It  was 
drawn  with  great  skill  and  with  the  evi- 
dent fidelity  of  fearful  remembrtmce. 
The  tone  of  the  entire  article  was  fear- 
fully serious;  only  a  ribald  could  »ee 
jesting  in  a  thing  so  tragic,  and  the  last 
i^entenco  was  simply  the  high-wrought 
cliinnx  of  hyperbole  to  express  in  a  word 
the  dreadful  horror  of  the  suffering. 
Whether  the  author  cleaves  to  the  par- 
ticular sect  of  the  Watchman  and  Re- 
Jlector,  or  of  the  Observer^  or  to  some 
other,  is  beside  the  question.  The 
sketch  was  a  strong,  manly,   striking 
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word  against  a  prevalent  sin.  **  Religi- 
ous** newspapers,  like  the  Observer, 
which  perceive  no  conflict  between  the 
divine  gulden  rule  of  loving  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself  and  human  slavery,  will 
naturallT  find  fault  with  the  theology  of 
a  metaphor,  and,  with  equal  naturalness, 
omit  to  sympathize  with  the  exposure  of 
a  sinful  indulgence. 

In  the  name  of  heaven  and  Christianity 
why  do  not  this  precious  pair  of  saints 
instead  of  excusing  slavery,  and  bearing 
false  witness  against  their  neighbors,  by 
misstatement  of  facts  and  misquotation 
of  passages,  attend  a  little  to  the  beams 
in  their  own  eyes  ?  Their  dishonesty 
defiles  their  whole  class,  and  all  the  reh- 
gious  newspapers  suffer  by  this  shame- 
lessness  of  two. 

There  are  plenty  of  religious  men  in 
this  country  who  feel,  with  some  sadness, 
that  the  clergy,  as  a  class,  are  not  so 
conspicuous  in  the  van  of  all  moral  and 
humane  movements  as  their  position  as 
ministers  of  God,  and  not  apologists  for 
man,  implies  and  demands.  There  are 
plenty  of  religious  men,  clergymen  and 
others,  who  see  with  shame  and  alarm, 
that  the  technically  '*  religious  **  news- 

f>apers  follow  with  timid  eagerness  the 
ead  of  time-serving  and  weak  political 
journals,  in  denouncing  all  clergymen 
who  expose,  as  Christ  exposed,  special 
sins,  and  particular  classes  of  sinners. 
In  a  country  whose  only  political  hope 
of  the  future  is  in  the  general  moral 
heroism  of  the  people,  and  where  public 
moral  sense  has  always  been  so  power- 
ful a  political  lever,  every  patriot  and 
Christian  is  concerned  to  talce  care  so 
far  as  lies  in  him,  who  moves  that  lever, 
and  to  see  who  corrupts  that  sense. 
Every  Christian  minister  is  peculiariy 
concerned  that  the  newspapers,  for 
which  his  profession  is  editorially  re- 
sponsible, shall  at  least  tell  the  truth 
in  secular  affairs ;  shall  not  be  mere 
conduits  of  sectarian  spleen  or  the 
soar  spite  of  wounded  vanity,  bat 
with  a  hearty  sympathy,  and  gener- 
ous hope,  and  Christian  faith,  give 
their  hands  and  their  hearts  to  the 
work  of  saving  men  here  as  well  a» 
hereafter. 
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IT  was  a  common  saying  among  us, 
old  Callfornians  of  Forty-Nine,  that 
thero  was  no  such  light  for  shining 
through  a  man  as  that  of  tho  first  great 
fire.  In  its  strong  glare  the  philo- 
sophic spectator  became  clairvoyant, 
and  his  subject  transparent  Morally, 
your  scrutiny  pierced  the  heart  of  the 
san  Franciscan  then,  and  in  the  same 
clonce  you  took  in  the  letter,  full  of 
his  mother's  pious  admonitions,  in  his 
breast-pocket,  and  the  revolver  in  its 
belt  at  his  back — as  in  Harlequin  Faust 
you  see,  through  the  sod-colored  waist- 
coat of  Mephistophiles,  the  three  red- 
hot  buttons  on  his  coat  behind.  The 
shade  was  drawn  back  from  the  human 
dark -lantern,  and  fiaming  passions  with- 
in, blazing  through  the  buirs  eye,  lit  up 
all  around.  Then  you  recognized  any 
man  by  the  light  of  his  neighbor's  soul. 
Then  the  cardinal  virtues,  like  certain 
common  necessaries  of  life,  met  with  an 
appreciation  naturally  enhanced  by  their 
scarcity.  Honesty  was  a  high  trump 
card.  Indeed,  to  pursue  the  appropriate 
local  figure,  society  was  as  the  favorite 
game,  wherein  everybody  pretended  to 
play  **  on  the  square ;"  when  your  ad- 
versary, having  seen  your  last  **  brag," 
stopped  '*  going  better,'*  and  called  jjrour 
hand,  if  you  happened  to  hold  a  smgle 
sterling  trait,  it  was  sure  to  be  received 
as  the  four  aces,  which  con  **  rake  down 
any  kind  of  a  pile." 

It  was  strange  how  soon,  and  how 
surely,  the  original  Satan  in  every  new 
arrival  asserted  himself.  The  enter- 
prising publican  who,  regardless  of 
expense,  first  brought  a  wagon-load  of 
ice  into  Sacramento  City,  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  introduced  his  grate- 
ful fellow-citizens  to  a  new  pleasure  in 
the  shape  of  brandy- smashes  at  half  a 
dollar  a  drink,  had  been,  two  years 
before,  president  of  a  far-reaching  soci- 
ety of  Washingtonians  in  Philadelphia, 
and  out-Goughod  Gough  in  wondrous 
apocalypses  of  cold  water.  Tho  white- 
neck-clothcd  and  single-minded  brother 
who,  when  the  Graham  House  was 
opened,  undertook,  for  the  highest  bid, 
the  bar  and  coffee-stand,  two  billiard 
tables,  one  rondo,  three  roulette,  two 
faro,  and  six  monte  ditto,  had,  within  the 
twelvemonth,  ndden  an  apostolic  circuit 
in  Alabama,  dispensing  pious  tracts 
from  a  green  bag. 


This  same  Gossago — that  was  fho 
name  of  the  retired  tract-monffer-^ 
afforded,  in  his  own  character  and  nab* 
its,  an  amusing  example  of  how  a  maa 
could  get  imbued  with  the  peculiar  yice 
of  the  time ;  and  that  was  the  game  of 
Brag — brag,  and  the  hard  old  vices  of 
its  kindred,  bluff  and  poker.  Brag  was 
in  all  the  air,  and  you  breathed  it 
unwholesomely,  to  the  tainting  of  your 
blood  ;  its  principle  soaked  through  your 
very  clothes,  as  it  were,  and  peroolated 
your  pores.  There  were  men,  all  around 
you,  who  believed  in  nothing  but  brag, 
who  swore  by  brag,  who  lived  on  bng, 
who,  if  needs  must,  would  die  for 
brag.  Of  such  was  Gossage;  and  he 
shall  serve  for  my  representative  brag- 
ger,  of  whom  a  characteristic  anecdote, 
familiar  to  many  Forty-Niners,  may 
illustrate  my  moaning. 

We  old  Californians  hold  in  respect- 
ful remembrance  **  Moffat's  Coin«"  as 
they  were  called  —  pretty  five-dollar 
gold  pieces,  fac-similes  of  the  federsl 
half-eagles,  save  in  the  substitution,  on 
the  reverse,  of  the  words  **  Moffat  ic 
Co."  for  ••  United  States  of  America.** 
They  were  a  god-send  in  the  days  wliea 
the  great  dearth  of  standard  money 
among  us  subjected  us  to  all  manner  o( 
inconvenience,  not  to  mention  seriotis 
losses  by  the  discount  on  g^ld-dast  as  a 
legal  tender  in  trade.  It  was  said  tiiat 
they  even  exceeded  in  value,  by  one 
per  cent.,  their  namesakes  of  the  na- 
tional mints.  At  all  events  we  were 
very  happy  in  them,  and  had  no  pa* 
tieuce  with  tlie  suspicious  egotism  of 
Wall  street,  which  ignored  them  alto- 
gether, bringing  them  into  bad  odor 
abroad,  so  that  they  were,  from  the 
first,  quite  useless  except  for  the  be- 
hests of  our  small  local  traffic.  Verjr 
soon  they  were  called  in  from  their 
brief  hour  of  circulation,  to  be  melted 
into  ingots  for  home  shipments ;  and  aOi 
utterly  disappeared  from  the  pockets 
of  our  citizens,  and  even  firom  the  green 
boards  of  the  gamblers.  Six  monflii 
from  the  date  of  their  brilliant  appaii> 
tion,  a  specimen  was  **  good  for  aora 
eyes,"  and  would  command  a  premimn 
as  a  curiosity. 

One  day,  not  many  weeks  before 
Col.  Bonner  and  the  proprietor  emptied 
their  revolvers  at  each  other  across  the 
bar — and  by  the  same  token  the  CSi^ 
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Fnthera  foand  the  bulletn  ftiokiDg  io 
tlic  wall  when  thoy  inntallcd  tliems^Tet 
in  those  premises  in  the  Dome  of  Law 
find  Order — a  crowd  of  miners,  me- 
rhnnics,  clerks,  leamed-profesfiioiient 
nnd  other  amateur  gamesters,  being 
Mint  in  the  saloon  of  the  Graham  House, 
th(>  conversation  amone  a  knot  of  thirsty 
souls,  who  waited  for  I>rand7-smasb6t» 
turned  on  California  currency  in  gvm- 
onil  and  Moffat*8  coin  in  particular. 
Thoir  suddon  apparition  ana  eranish- 
mont  were  remarked  apon,  and  one  or 
two  lind  specimens  to  snow,  which  thej 
prizod  next  to  half-cents,  or  certain 
curious  political  coppers  of  the  Jackson 
campaigns,  insorifa^d  **Not  One  Cent 
for  Tribute,  Millions  for  Defense." 
The  bragging  ear  of  Qossage  canght 
its  cue,  as  he  was  toying  idly  at  a  faro- 
tublo  with  a  few  red  counters. 

'*  Crave  half  an  ounce  apiece  for  them 
Moffat  kines,  did  you?  Dreadful 
grocn  of  you  I  must  say.  Why  Pre 
got  a  thousand  of  them  myself:  and  if 
any  gontleman  witb  a  turn  for  kine- 
fancying,  would  like  to  fill  a  cabinet  or 
a  cart  with  iust  such  fellows  as  tbem, 
for  a  small  deduction  from  the  last 
i>rice,  I  tihonld  be  glad  to  accommodate 
iiim.  Talk  of  half- cents,  now;  they 
aro  something  like — should  like  to  give 
a  <lollnr  for  one  myself.  But  eight  dol- 
lars for  MoiFut*8  kme  is  a  loctle  enthosi- 
ttstic,  if  not  green." 

Mr.  Gossage  was  no  stranger  to 
most  of  his  audience;  and  this  new, 
and  somewhat  bolder,  exhibition  of  his 
ruling  passion  would  hare  elicited  no 
more  than  a  quiet  smile  from  the  so- 
pliisticatod  circle,  but  for  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  new  arrivals,  who  ez- 
prossod  their  appreciation  of  what  they 
considered  **  high  old  blowing,"  in  a 
burst  of  hilarity,  wherein  their  astonish* 
in<*nt  was  not  unmixed  with  disrespeotfol 
incredulity.  Such  popular  ejaculations, 
expressive  of  a  good-natured  doubt,  as 
'•  (l-a-as !"  "  Over  the  left !"  ••  Hi,  lu, 
)ii !"  etc.,  broke  from  these  brusque 
now-comers. 

N«iw  Gossage  was  at  home.  **  If 
any  gentleman  would  back  his  disbelief 
to  the  extent  of  a  few  ounces,  he  would 
b<'  happy  to  size  his  pile." 

**  Hi,  hi,  hi!  Oh  yes ;  five  thousand 
d<»llars,  you  know,  lying — where  did 
you  say  you  kept  them,  Mr.  Gossage  ?" 

**  In  my  trunk,  sir — in  my  room, 
sir — in  this  house,  sir." 

'*0h,    yes— lying  about  loose,  not 


even  tied  up,  like  Tom  Carter's 
Beady  money  worth  twelve  per  cent  m 
month,  too,  and  he  with  twelve  badui 
in  monte  and  faro— Hi,  hi,  hi !" 

**  All  very  fine,  gentiemen,"  Qossage 
said,  **  but  hi,  hi,'m  ain*t  nuther  argu- 
ments nor  manners.  Facts  is  facts,  and 
opinions  as  is  opinons  is  worth  backing. 
I*m  ready  to  back  my  facts  as  high  as 
any  man's  moderate  pile,  and  if  I*m 
deceived  in  'em  I'm  wdling  to  pay  for 
the  disapp'intment." 

**  Pshaw,  Gossage,"  said  some  one, 
*«  what's  the  use  your  trying  on  that 
old  dodge  at  your  time  of'^life  7  Why 
don't  you  take  your  braf  in  the  natu- 
ral way  7  Especially  when  everybody 
knows  your  game." 

But  Mr.  Gossage  began  now  to  have 
a  grievance;  he  felt  hurt;  **he  had 
asserted  a  thing,  and  he  thought  he  was 
good  for  all  it  would  cost  to  prove  it ;  it 
was  hard  if  he  couldn't  get  the  chance. 
If  he  was  blufibff,  here  was  an  opportu- 
ni^  for  gents  of  spirit  to  take  the  con- 
ceit  out  of  Urn." 

A  quietyoung  man  who  had  remained, 
from  the  nrst,  in  the  background,  seem* 
ingly  only  an  amused  spectator,  here 
came  forward,  and  said  he  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Gkssage.  Mr.  (Message's  ve- 
racity was  at  stake  on  an  interesting 
question,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Gossage's  having  a  fair  show.  Gentle- 
men should  not  be  too  hard  on  Mr.  Ghos- 
sage.  True,  he  would  have,  occasion* 
ally,  hb  little  outside  gune  of  bluff,  hy 
way  of  ioke  merely.  But  this  time  he 
was  evidently  serious  and  sincere.  Mr. 
Gossan's  feelings  ought  not  to  be  tri- 
fled with;  ffenuemen  were  wrong  to 
twit  him  wimnla  little  peculiarities.  For 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  Mr.  Qossage  had  said  about  the 
Moffiits.  Not  that  he  doubted  Mr.  Qoa- 
■age's  word— di,  by  no  means ;  he  only 
thought  he  saw  the  bluff  sticking  out 
He  wuhed  he  had  as  many  dollars  as  he 
did  not  believe  in  those  Moflhts.  He 
was  ready  not  to  believe  in  them — si^ 
two  hundred  dollars  worth,  which  was 
an  he  had  about  him. 

Mr.  Ck>ssage  **  knew  hit  young  friend 
was  a  gentmian  by  the  remark  he 
made— a  man  of  spirit  and  disposed  to 
do  things  on  the  square.  Them  'ere 
obserwations  of  his'n  was  worthy  of  his 
head  and  heart  He  would  meet  his 
Uttle  pile." 

So  the  four  handred  dollars  were 
forthwith  pioduoed  and  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  a  *'  mutual  friend."  Then 
with  sudden  gravity — for  a  suicide,  or  a 
murder,  or  a  hanging  match  was,  in 
those  days,  a  less  grave  affair  than  an 
extraordmary  bet,  even  for  so  small  a 
sum  as  two  hundred  dollars — all  turned 
toward  the  stairs  by  which  they  were  to 
make  their  way  to  the  chamber  of  the 
treasure;  but*  first,  all  took  another 
drink  at  Gossage's  expense,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  winner  should  treat  the 
crowd  to  champagne. 

To  the  Gossage  apartments  were 
many  stairs,  with  their  corresponding 
landings.  At  the  top  of  the  first  flight 
Gossage  stopped,  and  turned  to  his 
company,  as  one  who  suddenly  recol- 
lects an  important  something.  There 
was  a  *'  pint*'  on  which  he  would  like  to 
understand  the  gentleman.  Did  the 
gentleman  intend  to  avail  himself  of  the 
leading  maxim  to  which  all  fancy  gentle- 
men subscribe — namely,  that  betting  on 
a  certainty  goes  for  nothing — that  a 
wager  is  made  null  and  void  by  positive 
foreknowledge,  with  conclusive  assur- 
ance of  the  result,  on  the  part  of  either 
better.  If  yes,  they  need  go  no  fur- 
ther, for  he  was  bettmg  on  a  certainty. 

No,  the  gentleman  unconditionally 
waived  all  that ;  ho  would  take  all  the 
risks — somewhat  facetiously  adding  that 
Mr.  Gossage^s  certainties  were  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Gossage,  with  a  reproachful  look, 
went  on,  only  remarking  that  he  was 
glad  they  understood  each  other;  he 
presumed  the  gentleman  knew  his  own 
business  best. 

Flight  No.  2:  Mr.  Gossage  stops 
again — stands  for  a  moment  suspended, 
as  it  were — all  silent ;  Mr.  Gossage  ap- 
pears to  be  about  to  make  a  speech ;  he 
does  make  a  short  one.  *'  True,  gam- 
bling was  his  trade  and  the  cards  was 
his  tools ;  but  there  was  a  time  for  every- 
thing, and  at  sich  times  as  it  suited  him 
so  to  do,  he  hoped  he  could  conduct 
himself  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  man 
whoso  heart  is  m  the  right  place.  He 
had  not  the  honor  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  his  young  friend,  whom 
he  met  on  this  occasion  for  tho  first 
time — and  happy  he  was  to  find  him  a 
gent  after  his  own  heart.  The  brother 
might  be  a  man  of  independent  fortin, 
the  tallest  kind  of  a  pile ;  and  then  agin 
he  moughtn*t.  Howsever.  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  the  gentleman  a  fair  shake, 
to  treat  him  on  the  square.  Far  be  it 
from  him  to  poke  his  fingers  into  a 
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gent's  pocket,  as  nerer  did  him  no 
harm,  and  clean  him  out  like.  G^nts 
as  knew  Tom  Gossage  knew  he  was 
oncapable  of  sich.  The  brother  was  ap- 
periently  a  person  of  feeling  and  re- 
finery. He  hoped  Tom  Gosssffe  was 
the  same  in  his  humble  way.  There- 
fore, he  wished,  in  a  friendly  way,  to 
exposterlate  with  the  gentleman,  mif^t 
not  the  brother  bo  rushing  at  his  pud- 
dles, ray  ther  resky  ?  He  was  agreeable 
to  let  the  gentleman  up." 

The  *'  brother"  returned  thanks.  He 
was  touched  by  Mr.  Gossage's  kind 
consideration.  Those  who  knew  Mr. 
Gossage  better  than  he  did,  would  no 
doubt  say  that  it  was  all  quite  natarsl. 
just  like  Tom  Gossage;  but  he  con* 
fessed  he  was  touched.  NeverthelssSt 
he  preferred  not  to  be  let  up.  The  bet 
was  a  ^ood  bet,  and  he  thought  it  wonld 
keep — it  was,  indeed,  a  deli/^tful  bet,  if 
only  in  having  been  tho  means  of' intro- 
ducing him  to  his  honorable  friend.  He 
would  rather  not  part  with  it. 

Mr.  Gossage  was  touched,  in  lus 
turn ;  there  was  a  trace  of  sadness  in 
his  air,  as  he  resumed  the  ascent. 

Flight  No.  3 :  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Q«s- 
sago  wished  to  know  how  far  the  fC^n- 
tleman  meant  to  carry  this  joke,  if  it 
were  a  joke.  If  the  gentleman  was  in 
earnest,  the  gentleman  must  excuse 
him,  but  ho  considered  the  gentleman 
a  fool.  The  brother  must  recollect  that 
his,  the  speaker's,  character,  as  a  man 
of  honor,  was  at  stake.  If  he  took  the 
gentleman's  pile,  other  brethren,  ont- 
siders,  would  say  he  hadn't  done  tiie 
clean  thing  by  the  gentleman.  He  would 
like  to  hear  any  gent  say  that;  anr 
gent  would  oblige  him  by  putting  m 
that  insinerwation ;  he  would  be  happr 
to  bet  any  brother  fifty,  or  a  hmidredt 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred 
dollars,  that  no  man  in  the  crowd  had 
the  cheek  to  put  in  that  insinerwation. 

The  gentleman  hoped  not.  Did  Mr. 
Gossage  live  inside  the  house,  or  out  on 
the  root*  ? 

Mr.  Gossa^  walks  straight  to  a  door 
and,  with  indignant  resolution  depioted 
on  his  countenance,  lavs  his  hand  on 
the  knob,  takes  from  his  pocket  a  kejf 
applies  it  to  the  lock,  turns  it. 

'*  You'd  better  not." 

•»  Oh,  I  think  I  will." 

•»No  don't  Upon  my  sool  I  dont 
like  to.  Say  you  think  better  of  it|  in 
time.  Then  I'll  just  show  yon  the 
kinc,  to  amuse  you,  stand  the  oinun- 
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pn^no  myself,  and  say  nothing  about 
it.*' 

Omnes:  »»  Hi,  hi.  hi !" 

Mr.  GosRaj^o  thro>7s  open  the  door 
violently  ;  leaps  to  tho  side  of  a  narrow 
iron  bed. stead ;  drags  from  underneath 
it  a  scurvy  hair  trunk,  rather  easy  to 
handle ;  goes  down  on  his  knees  and 
opens  it  with  a  small  key,  fished  oat 
from  tho  profound  of  his  breeches 
pocket. 

*' You  will,  will  you?" 

*'  Yes,  sir-ee." 

Mr.  Gossago  tosses  up  the  lid  of  the 
scurvy  rattlo-trop. 

Two  stumps  ot  cigars,  a  box  of  per- 
cussion caps,  and  a  pack  of  cards ! 

*'  Hoys,"  says  ^Ir.  Gossago,  slyly 
looking  up,  *'  I  believe  you've  got  me 
this  time.** 


In  truth,  the  Gossages  were  the  '*re- 
markaMe  men**  of  the  day.  They  oon- 
stitutod  a  controlling  class,  with  whom 
was  all  the  moraU  physical  and  financial 
force.  Abounding  in  ready  resources 
<>f  no  particular  nature,  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  tho  application  of  them — thorn- 
solves  well  stocked  with  the  adventurer's 
couracre,  and  their  courage  imposingly 
harked  up  with  six-shooters ;  number- 
inn^  in  their  society,  whether  as  profes- 
Hi«)imls  or  amateurs,  many  of  the  "first 
men  of  tho  city  ;*'  having  the  largest 
show  of  "  smartness,**  if  not  of  a  purer 
intellectuality  and  culture — of  sopnisti- 
ratod  observation,  reckless  enterprise, 
and,  best  of  all,  cash;  paying  the  high- 
est rents,  monopolizing  the  most  desir- 
ahh'  business  sites,  prompt  in  applying 
every  new  and  admirable  improvement, 
commanding  every  comfort  that  inven- 
tion or  expensive  labor  could  supply — 
every  luxury  that  fine  raiment,  and  pic- 
tures, and  shows,  and  music,  and  wine, 
and  a  motley  »» world  of  ladies**  could 
stand  for — no  wonder  that  they  swayed 
tho  city,  and  carried  the  day  with  a 
hijjh  hand.  No  wonder,  indeed,  for 
they  paid  twelve  per  cent,  a  month  for 
money,  and  were  ready  to  take  all  ther 
could  pot  at  that  price,  offering  securi- 
ties in  faro  furniture,  the  good-will  and 
fixtures  of  a  hell  of  decanters  and  ivory 
counters,  a  lease,  a  house,  a  water- lot» 
a  mine. 

Moreover,  the  gambler  of  Forty-Nine 
was  no  vulgar  rogue,  or  villain  of  tho 
homely  stripe;  he  had  his  aspirations; 
it  wa8  fat  and  proud  game  he  hunted* 


and  ho  put  his  own  life  into  the  ohase. 
He  had  his  sentiments,  more  or  less 
exalted,  according  to  the  location  of  his 
tables  and  the  quality  of  his  friends. 
The  fifty-cent  roulette- twirler  or  thimble 
rij^er,  of  Pacific  street  or  Little  Sidney, 
might  not  be  so  sublime  and  imposing 
in  his  definitions  of  honor  as  the  thou- 
sand-dollar faro- dealer  of  the  Parker 
House  or  £1  Dorado  ;  but  he  was  sure 
to  be  twice  as  noisy  and  exacting. 
**  Gentlemen,**  he  would  say — no  wora 
half  so  often  on  his  lips  as  that — "  Gen- 
tlemen, we  plays  on  the  square;  if 
we  doesn't  play  on  the  square,  difficul- 
ties, and  onpleasantnesses,  and  six-shoot- 
ers is  liable.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  we 
are  all  honorable  men ;  we*ll  have  our 
little  game  peaceable  and  on  the  square 
if  we  can,  but  we  will  have  it  any  now, 
by  thunder  !*' 

In  the  Bella  Union,  or  the  California 
Exchange,  aristocratically  pitched  on 
the  Plasa,  the  style  of  conversation  across 
the  green  cloth,  in  cases  of  **  difficulty," 
was  different,  being  more  debonair,  not 
so  broad: 

**A  moment,  if  you  please,"  quietly 
remarks  an  almost  beardless  desperado, 
covering  his  pile  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
fixing  dangerous  eyes  on  the  burly 
dealer  of  monte  whom  he  addresses — 
*'  You  can  stop  there." 

♦•Well,  8ur?»* 

••  Well— excuse  me,  but  I  think  you 
drew  two  cards." 

••  I  believe  not.  1*11  take  your  pile, 
if  you  please ;  the  kerwaiyo  takes  it" 

•*Two  cards!*' 

•'  Your  money !" 

And  in  each  case  the  words  are  ac- 
companied by  a  quick  but  quiet  move- 
ment which  discloses  a  revolver.  With 
the  appearance  of  these  two  new  dispu- 
tants— polished,  curt,  of  brief  but  sharp 
downright  speech — there  is  a  quick  but 
fussless  stir  among  the  spectators  around 
the  table.  In  a  moment  a  clear  space 
is  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  still  circle 
of  flashing  eyes,  compressed  lips,  and 
clenched  hands.  You  may  count  twenty 
deliberately  ere  you  hear  a  breath 
drawn,  or  see  the  slightest  movement. 

"  Well,  sir  T" 

"  Well !" 

*•  Your  money  ."• 

*•  Your  cards !" 

Up  steps  a  by-stander,  some  cool, 
steady  veteran,  expert  in  the  game,  and 
versed  in  the  law  of  difficulties — a  man 
of  awful  nerve,  whose  tympanum,  ao- 
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oastomed  to  the  crack,  no  pistol-shot 
alarms. 

"  Qentlomen,"  says  he,  "  try  arbitra- 
tion first." 

Another  quick  exchange  of  inquiring 
and  responsive  glances  between  the 
disputants.  Not  a  word  ;  but  the  eyes 
of  each  plainly  say  **  Agreed."  Both 
throw  themselves  back  in  their  chiurs, 
and  withdraw  their  hands  from  the  ta- 
ble, with  the  air  of  men  inviting  examina- 
tion, and  resolute  to  abide  the  result. 
The  veteran  calls  up  two  brothers  of 
the  green  cloth,  competent  to  act  as 
umpires ;  and  throe  minutes,  fraught 
with  mortal  danger,  are  passed  in  ae- 
liberately  counting  the  cards  as  they 
lie  on  the  cloth,  and  naming  them 
slowly — like  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  or  the 
measured  pronunciation  of  a  death  sen- 
tence. Except  that,  there  has  been  no 
noise  but  the  simultaneous  clicking  of 
two  pistol  locks.  The  dealer  and  his 
young  vis-ii-vis  are  seemingly  strangely 
unconcerned  for  the  event. 

**  You  are  wrong,  my  friend,"  says 
Veteran,  **  no  double  card  was  drawn, 
here.  Mistakes  will  happen  to  the  most 
careful  gentlemen." 

From  that  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  His  finger  on  the  trigger, 
after  that,  would  have  cost  the  young 
fellow  his  life.  So  pistols  go  back 
to  their  sleeping  places,  hands  are  sha- 
ken across  the  table,  drinks  to  the 
company,  at  the  expense  of  the  **  buck- 
er" — as  he  who  plays  against  the  bank 
is  called ;  and  the  game  proceeds  with 
a  better  understanding. 

Had  the  result  of  the  oxaminatinn 
been  otherwise,  a  man  or  two  would 
have  been  killed  presently. 

Thus,  the  law  being  to  play  fair  or 
die,  and  the  finest  distinctions  of  the 
meum  and  tuum  defined  by  the  pistol, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  were 
honest  gamblers  in  San  Francisco  in 
Forty-Nino.  Indeed,  I  will  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that,  as  a  class,  none  were 
io  strict  and  punctual  in  all  their  deal- 
ings. The  signature  of  a  Gossage,  in 
good  standing,  passed  at  par  for  the 
sum  it  was  responsible  for.  No  invest- 
ment safer  or  more  profitable  than  a  loan 
to  him— no  claim  easier  of  collection.  I 
have  seen  our  young  friend  of  the  "  Old 
Adobe,"  Mr.  John  Coit,  when  he  had  just 
been  "cleaned  out,"  borrow  a  thousand 
dollars  from  the  nearest  table,  giving 
no  more  formal  bond  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  with  a  few  mysterious 


scratches  on  its  face ;  yet,  among  his 
fraternity,  that  curious  I.  0.  U.  would 
pass  current  for  a  month — ^the  myBtio 
coin  good  as  tlie  best  paper  on  Wall 
street  for  the  thousand  dollars  it  stood 
for,  until  it  suited  Mr.  Coit  to  redeem 
it,  perhaps  from  fourth  or  fifth  hands. 

Nor  were  these  men,  thouefa  moat 
dangerous  on  certain  professions  points, 
by  any  means  habitually  qnarrelsome. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  often  the 
peace-makers  of  a  fierce  crowd  whose 
explosive  passions  were  stimd— con- 
stituting themselves  an  extemporaneous 
vigilance  committee  in  the  name  of 
the  Law  and  Order  they  had  themselyes 
set  up  for  the  occasion ;  and  then  woe 
to  the  refractory ! 

At  one  of  the  monte-tables  in  a  saloon 
on  Kearney  street,  the  game  was  dealt 
by  a  slender,  pale,  young  man,  almost  a 
stripling,  and  with  seemingly  the  deli- 
cate organization  of  a  girl — ^his  lips 
soft,  his  eyes  gentle,  his  hands  small 
and  fair,  his  hair  fine,  no  beard  save  a 
slight  moustache — his  attire  well  fitting 
and  scrupulously  neat,  his  air  pensive* 
his  ways  always  quiet.  One  evening 
an  ugly  brute,  of  the  Pike  Conn^ 
breed,  burly  and  blustering,  hisnatmi£* 
ly  vicious  temper  heated  to  hideous 
fierceness  by  rum,  seated  himself  at  this 
young  man's  table  and  called  for  a 
*^  lay  out"  of  the  cards.  His  maaner« 
provoking  from  the  first,  soon  became 
intolerably  insulting,  and  he  assailed 
the  dealer  with  outrageous  taunts  and 
menaces,  accusing  him  of  oheatingt 
and  with  abusive  oaths  refusing  to 
pay  over  the    stakes   the    bank    had 


won. 


The  dealer,  patient  and  long-suf- 
fering, and  soft-spoken  to  the  last, 
gently  remonstrated  with  the  bully,  as 
with  one  irresponsible,  and  whose  uglj 
manners  were  his  misfortune.  At  last 
the  fellow,  deceived  by  the  gradous 
demeanor  of  his  reluctant  antaf^nist, 
demanded  the  refunding  of  his  lossest 
which  M^TQ  of  mean  amount — ^for  be 
had  been  playing  rather  for  a  quan^ 
than  for  money — and  threatened  to  out 
the  dealer's  heart  out,  if  he  did  not 
instantly  **  fork  over."  To  this  tiia 
young  man  replied  by  leapine  nimUjT 
across  the  table,  and  dragging  him 
by  the  hair  from  his  seat  In  an  mstant 
the  bully  drew  a  formidable  bowie; 
but  before  he  could  make  a  lunge,  a 
quick,  sharp,  shot-like  blow  from  tha 
lady-like  fist,  delivered  with  soientifit. 
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preoijiion  and  forc<»,  pent  him  dowD, 
hh  knifo  flying  fn>m  his  hand.  And 
ap^ain«  nnd  again,  as  he  sprang,  with 
romnrknMc  agility  and  mach  snonki 
t<>  his  feet,  lie  went  down,  and  clown. 
1'ill  at  Innt,  half-stunned,  hlind  with 
Mood,  and  quite  howildered  and  helpless, 
ho  fiat  on  the  floor  and  fairly  cried: 
''  Enough !  enough !  you  are  too  muoh 
for  me.    Who  the  devil  ore  you  V* 

Tho  young  man,  whose  face  was  scarce- 
ly flushed  with  tho  exercise,  and  whose 
oyo  nt  once  resumed  its  softness,  and 
his  air  its  quiet,  said :  **  My  friend, 
get  up** — at  tho  same  time  assisting 
liim  ;  **  you  are  a  great  fool.  My 
name  is — *'  Well,  never  mind  his  name ; 
there  are  but  few  Americans  to  whom 
it  18  not  familiar;  even  a  transatlantic 
notoriety  attaches  to  it  It  is  the  name 
of  a  blood-stained  hero  of  the  ring,  who 
killed  his  man,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  most  protracted  and  cruel  gladia- 
torial encounters  recorded  in  the  shock- 
in:;  annals  of  pugilism.  That  man  woa 
one  of  tho  most  exemplary  of  law-abid- 
ing Snn  Franciscans  in  Forty-Nine. 
Those  dreadful  flsts  were  never  used 
pave  to  restore  order. 

Poor  Tom  Cross !  his  was  a  queer, 
Fnd  case.  Tom  was  a  gentleman's  son 
from  New  Orleans, — with  fair  mental 
parts,  a  superior  education,  winning  ad- 
dress, and  a  most  generous  soul.  His 
were  that  fatal  unthrift  which  takes 
no  care  for  tho  morrow,  **  that  no  man 
ever  Fnw,*'  and  that  adventurer's  pas- 
sion for  hazards,  that  go  to  make  up 
the  most  tolerable  tjrpe  of  gamester. 
Full  of  pitiful  promptings,  any  bope- 
forsiiken  wretch — purse-broken,  health- 
broken,  heart-broken,  who  had  dragged 
his  racked  joints,  his  chills,  and  nb 
despair,  all  the  way  from  the  mines, 
l>eckoned  onward  by  the  cruel  angel  of 
an  unattainable  home,  an  irrecoverable 
mother,  and  an  impossible  earthly  rest— > 
wa<  a  god-send  to  the  Abraham's  bosom 
of  Tom  Cross's  prosperity.  And  when 
at  Inst  ho  struck  a  vein  of  bad 
luck,  and  Typhoid  fever  broke  the  bank 
of  his  good  spirits,  he  proposed, 
between  the  spoonfulls  of  his  beef- tea, 
to  (leal  for  Jack  with  me,  doable  or 
quits,  for  tho  bill  ho  thought  I  was 
scoring  against  him.  He  won ;  and 
then  we  turned  the  cards  again,  double 
or  quits,  for  tho  doctoring  of  tho  rhea- 
motic  Digg(>r  Indian  in  tho  next  tent. 

Ono  evening  I  found  Tom  much 
worse;    ho  had  been  sitting  up  in  a 


draught  of  cold,  damp  air,  all  the  after- 
noon, playing.  Solitaire.  I  tucked  bis 
Mackinaw  blanket  warmlv  about  him, 
and  exacted  his  promise  that  he  wonld 
keep  under  its  shelter  till  I  returned. 
Late  that  niffht,  impelled  by  painful 
forebodings,  1  made  my  way  to  his  tent 
in  Happy  Valley.  It  was  empty — ^no 
Tom  there.  In  an  adjoining  shantee, 
an  old  Texan  Ranger,  with  the  dysente* 
ry,  said  Tom  had  been  there  much  im- 
proved and  in  high  spirits,  and  bad  taken 
a  hand  for  one  turn  at  high-low- jack. 
He  had  left  for  his  blankets  again,  about 
half  an  hour  since.  I  had  some  trouble 
to  find  him.  He  lay  in  a  thick  clump 
of  bushes,  some  yards  off— dead .  There 
was  an  old  worn-out  ace  of  hearts  in 
his  trowsers  pocket,  with  two  lines 
written  on  it  with  a  lead  pencil — 
**  Good-by,  mother !  Pardon  and  love 
poor  Tom.'*  It  had  evidently  been 
prepared  some  time  before,  and  kept 
there  in  case  of  accident. 

In  the  latter  months  of  Forty-Nine  a 
number  of  professional  gamblers  in  large 
practice  were  residing  at  the  Groham 
House^among  the  rest,  two  who  were 
especially  remarkable  for  the  boldness 
of  their  play  and  the  steadiness  of  their 
business  nerves.  These  were  a  hunch- 
back, named  Briggs — and  Joe  Bos- 
sett,  a  better  sort  of  graduate  of  the 
old  Vicksburg  school  Both  had  been 
signally  successful  in  many  sharp  oper- 
ations during  the  year,  and  had  acquired 
a  considerable  property  in  lots,  which 
for  their  convenience  in  business  ther 
had  converted  into  cash,  and  banked, 
partly  with  Burgoyne  or  Wright,  partly 
on  various  monte-tables. 

Ono  day,  in  an  after-dinner  chat,  they 
oomnarea  notes  and  found  that  they 
stood  equally  fairiy  on  the  gamblers* 
'change,  each  being  eood  for  just  one 
hundred  and  twenty  uiousond  dollars  in 
immediately  available  dust  Being  both 
more  than  usually  enterprising  under  tho 
inspiration  of  wine,  Briggs  ofrered  a  dar- 
ing banter  which  was  recklessly  accepted 
by  Bassett :  that  they  should  at  once 
adjourn  to  an  upper  hio  room,  fill  up 
each  a  check  for  the  entire  sum  ho  was 
worth  in  cash,  divide  eaually  between 
them  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  red  checks,  and  play  for  the 
whole — ^neither  to  leave  the  room  on 
any  pretext  until  all  the  red  checks 
were  lost  and  won.  Accordingly,  with 
not  less  equanimity  and  pleasant  single- 
ness of  purpose,  they  retired,  with  a  few 
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choice  spirits  of  their  set,  to  the  privacy 
of  a  reserved  apartment,  and  having 
provided  store  of  choice  liquor,  cigars, 
and  viands  for  the  company,  executed 
the  required  documents,  divided  the  rosy 
counters,  took  their  seats  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  table,  and  began  their  extra- 
ordinary and  most  interesting  contest — 
a  contest  which  called  out  such  feats  of 
memory,  sagacity,  discrimination,  self- 
possession,  quick  recognition  of  signs 
and  detection  of  sly  finesse,  such  fine 
feints,  nimble  thrusts  and  parries,  hot  as- 
saults, and  well-ordered  retreats,  as 
would  have  made  the  fortune  and  the 
fame  of  a  statesman,  a  general,  or  a 
fencing-master. 

The  first  deal  was  made  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
game  went  on  with  changing  fortune 
all  night  At  the  elbow  of  each 
stood  a  glass  of  water,  moderately 
treated  with  brandy.  Neither  smoked 
— a  cloud  between  th(?m  would  have 
been  as  culpable  a  blunder  as  the  sun 
in  the  eyes  of  a  duelist.  Ten  o'clock 
next  morning  found  them  vet  in  their 
places — both  looking  somewhat  pale  and 
fagged,  but  very  quiet.  Briggs  had 
four  thousand  dollars  left  of  all  that  he 
was  worth  in  the  world.  The  cards  were 
dealt.  The  table  at  which  they  sat  was 
noiir  the  door  of  the  room ;  and  just  as 
Bassett,  whose  **  say  "  it  was,  was  mak- 
ing up  his  mind,  some  one  entered  and 
stood  behind  him.  Briggs  eyed  his  an- 
tagonist, over  his  hand,  with  a  search- 
ing stare  that  held  its  very  breath. 
Without  noticing  the  entrance  of  the 
new-comer,  with  no  flutter  of  his  cards, 
without  any  startled  glance,  or  even  the 
movement  of  a  finger,  Bassett  **  went 
six  thousand  dollars."  *^  Take  the 
money,'*  said  the  hunchback — and  he 
took  it.  Briggs  had  two  jacks,  Bassett 
three  kings.  As  the  two  tossed  off  great 
bumpers  of  raw  brandy,  Briggs  remark- 
ed, as  he  rose  to  go  off  to  bed,  **  If  you 
had  noticed  that  man  I  might  have 
borrowed  the  money  and  held  on  a  little 
longer ;  but  when  I  saw  that  you  did 
not  turn  to  look  over  your  shoulder,  or 
drop  the  faces  of  your  cards,  I  know 
you  had  a  sure  hand."  A  few  days 
after  that,  the  hunchback  invested  fifty 
dollars,  borrowed  from  Bassett,  in  a 
miner's  outfit,  and  started  for  the  dig- 
gins,  where  ho  died  in  a  month,  a  helpless 
paupor. 

Again  :  there  was  **  Old  Paul,"  as  ho 
was  called.     Who  does  not  remember 


Old  Paul  ?  A  well-to-do-New.£nglaiid> 
farmer-looking  man,  with  a  kindly  oom- 
position  of  features  and  exprestton,  ex* 
emplary  and  patriarchal  in  his  maDoen 
— a  man  to  go  to  for  advice,  abounding 
in  various  and  instructive  ezperienoei 
of  life,  but  full  of  benevolent  leanings 
toward  the  world — a  man  to  lounge* 
for  three  weeks  in  the  month,  about  me 
passages  and  porticoes  of  his  hotel,  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  smokinff  a 
long  meerschaum  pipe,  reading  uie 
Alta,  or  the  latest  home  papers,  pro- 
jecting city  improvements,  discussinff 
grand  speculations,  examining  politiou 
as{)ects,  taking  the  bearings  of  parties, 
weighing  the  claims-  of  influential  and 
representative  men,  severely  looking 
into  the  business  of  the  Town  ConnoiC 
considering  at  large  the  stato  of  tba 
country,  defining  the  duties  of  Congress 
toward  California,  prophetically  por* 
traying  the  future  of  the  Stato;  and 
then — returning  to  the  city,  and  its  ddilj 
life,  fraught  with  momentous  and 
exciting  events,  full  of  scenes  won- 
der-moving and  often  most  painfol— 
commending  humanitarian  projecti, 
exhorting  his  impressible  audience  to 
participation  in  benevolent  enterprises 
— the  founding  of  a  City  Hospitslt 
contributions  to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
indigent,  disabled  and  friendless  stran- 
gers. 

Such  was  Old  Paul  three  weeks  in 
the  month.  During  the  days  that  re- 
mained, he  was  apt  to  assnme  a  different 
character,  and  appear  in  a  rdle  always 
stirring,  and  sometimes  tending  toward 
the  tragic.  That  was  when,  casting  tfas 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  pipe  and 
newspaper,  and  the  lioeral  projects  of 
the  public-spirited  citizen,  ne  started 
out,  dust  pouch  in  hand,  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  tables.  On  such  occasions 
his  habit  was — having  provided  himself 
abundantly  with  coin  and  dust — ^to  take 
any  principal  saloon  for  his  field  of  ac- 
tion, and  disdaining  small  play,  deliber- 
ately set  about  breaking  taoles.  For  Old 
Paul  was  in  the  wholesale  gambling  lincL 
He  confided  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  his 
resources,  the  impressiveness  of  his  repu- 
tation ;  and,  especially,  in  his  nerve  and 
the  skill  of  his  play,  his  intimate  initin- 
tion  in  the  mysteries  of  the  varioos 
games,  and  his  curious  professional 
acquaintance  with  the  idiosyncras/  of 
every  considerable  dealer  and  the  pe- 
culiar tricks  of  his  manipulation.  I  hsTS 
known  him  to  take,  in  one  evenings 
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Bve  out  of  seren  monte  banlut  be- 
Mg  a  faro  bank  or  two,  and  seat  his 
own  dealers  at  thorn  to  keep  the  game 
p)inp:,  on  hii  proprietorial  acooant* 
Having  done  this,  he  would  quietly 
puhside  ap:ain  into  dressing-gown  and 
flippers,  pipe  and  newspaper,  politioal 
economy  and  visions  of  benefioenoe. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  oon- 
sidorablo  body  of  the  **  first  oittiens" 
culiiul  out  Old  Paul  to  stand  for  thenit  a 
candidate  for  the  Comptrollership.  Be« 
in^  ambitious,  and  active  citizenship 
hi8  particular  vanity,  he  accepted  the 
invitation.  His  most  formidable  oppo« 
nent  was  a  famous  Texan  Ranger,  who 
had  come  out  of  the  Mexican  war  with 
a  few  scars  and  many  honors — an 
avowed  pot  of  the  populace,  especially  of 
that  part  of  it  which  rallied  around  the 
Danner  of  the  disbanded  New  York 
regiment.  Partisan  passions  ran  high 
from  the  first;  and,  as  election  day  drew 
nigli,  bet.s  flew  fast  and  furious.  The 
devoted  adherents,  and  paid  drummerst 
of  tlic  rival  leaders,  were  busy  in  Plaxa 
and  street,  bar-room  and  gambling  sa- 
loon, stirring  up  the  enthusiasm  or  the 
multitude,  f^jonfying  gambler  and  hero, 
coaxing,  bribing,  dragging  the  compliant 
and  the  foolish,  the  needy,  the  greedy 
and  tho  drunk,  into  their  respective 
ranks. 

On  voting  day,  the  polls  present* 
ed  an  unresting  scene  of  aelirious 
exdtement,  boundless  intemperance, 
and  angry  struggle.  Old  Paul  had 
charti'red  for  tho  day  tho  best-stocked 
liottl  (»n  the  Plaza,  and  opened  free 
larders  and  bars.  So,  up  to  fouro*clook 
in  thf  aftenioon,  the  game  seemed  goinff 
exultingly  for  him.  His  people  cheered 
bis  nnnie  uproariously  at  every  poll, 
and  the  other  side  were  growing  dumb 
and  tame.  All  at  once  the  handsome 
rang(T  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the 
hfcjuare,  gallantly  mounted  on  a  richly 
caparisoned  and  beautiful  black  horse. 
He  wore  tho  costume  and  arms  of  his 
famous  corps,  and  bore  himself  like  a 
man  who  needed  only  tho  apparition  of 
a  sfjuadron  of  Mexican  lancers,  disput- 
ing his  passage,  to  complete  his  satis- 
faction. Suddenly,  he  plunged  his  ring- 
ing Mf  xican  rowels  into  the  shrinking 
Hides  of  his  steed,  and,  dashing  down 
the  hlopo  of  the  Plaza,  taking  some  fly- 
ing li>aps  by  the  way,  sharply  reined  up 
tho  astonished  and  rearing  animal  in 
the  midst  of  an  admiring  crowd  gathered 
in  front  of   the  polls  at  the  Parker 


House,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  gallant 
bow.  Then  he  treated  them  to  saoh 
feats  of  splendid  horsemanship  as  would 
haye  satisfied  Franconi  or  Ducrow — 
patting  his  steed  to  the  headlong  run, 
and  bnnging  him  up  short  on  a  serape 
flung  on  the  ground  before  him — throw- 
ing himself  over  the  neck  of  the  foam- 
ing stallion,  and  firing  his  revolvers 
with  onerring  aim  at  small  objects  on 
the  ffronnd-yleaping  from  the  saddle 
with  his  bowie  knife  in  his  mouth,  and 
recovering  his  seat,  the  horse  always 
at  full  speed,  with  the  ability  of  the  un- 
equaled  Cadwallader-^hittmg  doubloons 
toiBsed  in  the  air,  again  and  again,  and 
hurling  his  knife  into  posts  with  the 
precision  of  a  Chinese  juggler. — He 
was  elected. 

^  Three  months  later,  the  defeated  can- 
didate published  in  a  Sacramento  paper 
a  scheaule  of  the  debts  he  had  paid 
since  he  started  for  the  mines  ''with 
lust  seventeen  dollars  in  his  pocket** 
Nobody  was  so  simple  as  to  suppose 
that  the  public-spirited  Paul  meant  that 
the  money  had  oeen  earned  with  pick 
and  pan. 

Ot  such  was  the  fraternity  which 
swayed  the  city  in  those  days.  The 
secret  of  their  paramount  influence  lay, 
as  I  have  said,  partly  in  their  harmonious 
combination  ot  the  preeminently  Ameri- 
can traits,  of  versatility  of  self-adaptn- 
tion,  quick  appreciation  of  striking  cir- 
cumstances, a  faculty  of  taking  accur- 
ately and  at  once  the  bearings  of  new 
and  strange  situations,  inexmiustibility 
of  moral  and  material  resources,  fixity  of 
purpose,  persistence  of  endeavor,  ready 
nazord  ot  life,  unflagging  endurance, 
audacity  of  enterprise,  ever  fresh  elas- 
ticity of  sanguine  temperament;  but, 
principally,  in  the  imposing  figures  of 
an  omnipotent  cash  capital,  wherewith 
tfaey  knew  how  to  feea  the  enormous 
cravings  of  the  people,  and  mitigate 
their  privations  and  their  pains. 

For  instance :  ^  your  stirring  labors 
for  the  day  drawing  to  a  dose,  what 
should  you  do  next,  to  maintain  your- 
self at  that  point  of  excitement  whence 
to  fall  into  self-perusal  and  despondency 
was  dreadful  and  dangerous  ?  You  had 
IK>  home,  of  ooiirse-.-that  luxury  had 
not  yet  been  introduced.  Beading  was 
not  to  be  thought  of— you  must  have 
nerves  of  steel  to  be  capable  of  the  self- 
possession  necessary  to  that  tranauil 
recreation,  even  if  you  could  find  a 
place  to  read  in.    Visiting,  too,  was  a 
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lost  art — friends,  like  homes,  were  as 
yet  unattainable  delights.  Your  bed 
was  a  horror,  to  be  put  off  to  the  last ; 
for  you  slept  in  a  foul  bunk— one  of  a 
stack  of  such,  to  which  a  stable,  a  ken- 
nel, a  sty  were  sweet — in  a  loft  over 
the  bar-room ;  and  an  atmosphere  reek- 
ing with  stale  cigar  smoke  and  the 
fumes  of  cheap  rum,  ascended  to  your 
outraged  nostrils  through  groat  gaps  in 
the  floor.  But  from  across  the  way 
your  ears  were  saluted  by  sounds  of 
maudlin  hilarity  and  the  incessant  chink 
and  tinkle  of  coin,  blent  with  the 
sweetest  strains  of  Bellini  or  Doni- 
zetti, and  the  ugly  dissonance  of  lost 
women's  laughter  and  loud  wrangling. 
You  are  easily  drawn  thither — Mophis- 
tophiles  your  guide. 

You  plunge  into  a  lake  of  dazing 
glare  and  devilish  sorcery.  Your  eyes 
open  on  a  flaring  palace  of  Panda3mon, 
in  whose  festal  chambers  an  insensate 
and  debauched  herd  are  gathered  dense- 
ly. Obscene  pictures  hang  around  the 
walls ;  a  glittering  array  of  decanters 
and  glasses  is  reflected  from  tall  mir- 
rors ;  there  is  the  multitudinous  chink 


of  doubloons,  mixed  with  the  chatter 
of  timid  or  undecided  idlers,  and  tiie 
frequent  popping  of  corks;  oroheatral 
impertinences  override  the  rest ;  a  few 
uncoated  imperturbables  knock  Inlliard 
balls  about ;  ten-pin  balls  ramble,  ron* 
lette  balls  rattle,  and  the  cards,  the 
quiet,  mookinff  cards,  are  ererywhere. 
At  first  you  loiter  innocently,  a  phi- 
losophic and  observant  looker-on ;  toen 
you  take  your  inevitable  part  in  the 
wicked  hurly-burly.  At  last,  you  re- 
turn to  your  abhorred  den — ^now  good 
enough  for  you,  who  have  not  the 
means  left  of  paying  even  for  that — 
and  to  the  foul  blankets,  and  a  fidse 
sleep  full  of  brain  tricks.  You  dream 
that  you  are  the  Midas  of  many  monte 
and  faro  banks:  that  you  have  ohoioe 
water-lots  at  Long  Wharf,  and  fifty* 
vara  building  sites  on  Montgomery 
street;  that  you  are  the  oracle  of  a 
superior  circle  of  bankers,  jadges, 
scholars,  orators,  ay — and  divines;  that 
you  are  alcalde,  governor,  senator  in 
Congress — an  honorable,  a  remarkable, 
a  smart  man.  And  your  dream  is 
true. 
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¥HEN  that  model  of  a  Roman  Em- 
peror, who  has  always  passed  in 
history  under  the  nickname  of  Cara- 
calla,  put  his  colleague  and  brother  Geta 
to  death,  ho  requested  Papinian  to  write 
him  out  such  a  defense  of  the  deed  as 
it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  read  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  old  jurist  answer- 
ed, in  the  noblest  spirit  of  justice,  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  easier  to  commit  a 
murder  than  to  justify  it ;  and  though 
the  answer  cost  him  his  life  ultimately, 
posterity  has  never  ceased  to  admire 
the  boldness  no  less  than  the  truth  of 
that  reply  I* 

Of  the  truth  of  it,  the  late  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  a  signal  instance.  The  ofScers  of  that 
body  have  fouud  it  much  easier  to  in- 
flict a  mortal  wound  upon  the  civil  life 
of  lar^e  numbers  of  their  fellow-men, 
as  well  as  upon  the  most  sacred  princi- 
ples of  justice,  than  to  give  a  satis- 
factory reason  for  their  proceedings.  It 


was  easy  for  them  to  decide  that  the 
descendants  of  Africans  can  not  be  citi- 
zens, that  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  slavery  may 
exist  of  right  in  all  the  territories,  hntlt 
has  not  been  easy  for  them  to  assign 
any  pounds  for  that  dictum  which  any 
intelligent  or  honest  man  will  accept  as 
valid,  either  in  jurispmdence,  history« 
morals  or  humanity. 

We  haveread  the  opinions  of  this  court, 
as  published,  with  all  the  care  which  the 
importance  of  the  matter  involved  ex- 
acts, and  we  feel  bound  to  declare  them 
among  the  feeblest  defenses  of  an  mi- 
rightoous  act  that  it  has  ever  been  oar 
lot  to  encounter.  The  controlling  opi- 
nion, in  particular,  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  is  weak  and  disingeniioiu 
beyond  all  precedent;  and  it  may  be 
said  of  the  author  of  it,  that,  while  hm 
has  seldom  had  the  felicity  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  the  wisdom  or  abilitj 
of  his  judgments,  he  has  certainly,  by 
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tliis  last  effort,  oarned  the  unenviable 
omiiiencft  of  havinp:  uttered  the  most 
untonabltMioctrine  which  ever  emanated, 
on  po  grave  a  question,  from  his  tribu- 
nal. 

In  regard  to  the  legal  merits  of  this 
dooision,  howover,  we  do  not  propose  to 
tipcuk  :  that  branch  of  the  subject  has 
been  already  amply  discussed  in  the 
journals,  and,  without  them,  had  been  set 
lit  rest,  we  think,  in  the  exhaustive  and 
annihilating  opinion  of  Judge  Curtis. 
With  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law, 
which  might  be  expected  in  one  of  his 
position,  and  a  familiarity  with  history, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  the  advantage 
of  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  com- 
ph'tcly  overturned  the  few  and  flimsy 
pre  tenses  wherewith  they  sought  to 
commend  their  erroneous  assumption  of 
power,  and  their  fundamental  perversion 
of  principle.  As  much  might  be  said  of 
the  o])inion  of  Judge  McLean,  and  both 
tlioso  upriofht  magistrates — men  who 
liiivo  ever  been  known  for  their  strong 
conservative  tendencies — who  have  had 
no  novelties  to  introduce  into  jurispru- 
dence, and  no  outside  relations  to  warp 
their  independence,  and  who,  in  resist- 
ing the  departure  of  the  other  judges 
from  the  ancient  ways,  have  only  acted 
in  perfect  conformity  with  their  settled 
cli.'iracters — deserve  the  warmest  thanks 
of  every  member  of  the  community — 
of  every  class  and  every  party.  To 
their  expositions  of  the  law,  therefore, 
wo  are  willing  to  leave  the  decision  of 
tix'  (juestlon  in  the  public  mind. 

Hut  it  happens  that  the  opinion  of 
Chiif  Justice  Taney  does  not  rest  so 
nitK'h  upon  any  interpretation  of  the  law 
as  it  does  upon  a  construction  of  the 
fiu'ts  of  history ;  and  as,  in  that  depart- 
ment, every  student  may  be  supposed 
to  l)c  us  competent  to  judge  as  he  is,  we 
propose  to  examine  the  extent  of  his 
knouledp^e,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
juil^uient,  in  respect  to  it.  Before 
tioin^r  so,  howover,  let  us  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment to  remark  upon  the  very  whimsi- 
cal notion  which  is  put  forth  by  the 
adher«nts  of  the  government  to  curb 
or  intimidate  free  inquiry,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
C'ourt  are  not  objects  of  legitimate 
criticism.  If  wo  might  believe  them, 
there  is  something  so  sacred  in  the 
character  of  this  tribunal,  or  so  infal- 


lible and  conclusive  in  its  att4>rance8, 
that  every  attempt  to  show  their  imper- 
tinency,  or  their  error,  is  a  species  of 
crime  scarcely  less  perilous  than  crimen 
majestatis  under  the  Csesars,  or  less 
sacrilegcous  than  open  resistance  to  a 
decree  of  the  Pope.  Although  the  veiy 
bench  which  renders  the  decision  has 
fotmd  its  severest  condemnation  in  the 
recorded  opinions  of  some  of  its  own 
members,  although  it  has  ever  been  the 
custom  of  our  most  distinguished  men, 
Jefferson,  Jackson,  Justice  Story,  Chan- 
cellor Kent,*  to  canvass  its  action 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  sometimes 
with  avowed  contempt,!  although  the 
most  essential  principle  of  our  political 
structure  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
functionaries  to  public  sentiment,  we  are 
yet  told  that  tlie  judgments  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  not  to  be  touched.  The 
decree  has  gone  forth,  exclaim  these 
reasoners,  and  forever  aifter  let  the  world 
hold  its  tongue !  The  irrevocable,  ir- 
reversible, fatal  vermilion-edict  is  pub- 
lished, and  let  all  gainsayers  beware ! 

Now,  such  an  assumption  may  be 
adapted  to  the  latitude  of  China,  or  may 
not  be  out  of  place  under  the  uncon- 
ditional rule  of^  the  Czar,  but  is  surely 
something  new  in  this  republic,  which 
long  since  abjured  all  human  pretensions 
to  the  divine  prerogatives.  Our  theory 
of  government  has  been,  that  there  is 
nothing  final  in  civil  affairs  but  truth 
and  justice — that  institutions  are  not  an 
authority  over  the  people,  but  the  minis- 
ters and  servants  of  the  people  :  and 
while  this  theory  lasts,  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  any  body  of  individuals  to  usurp 
the  supreme  and  irresistible  control  of 
their  minds. 

Pray,  on  what  ground  of  reason  or 
good  sense  is  it  inferred,  that,  because 
the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
final  in  the  judicial  sphere,  they  are  also 
final  in  the  political  and  moral  sphere  1 
Have  we,  in  erecting  that  tribunal,  as  a 
mere  convenience  or  necessity,  if  so  be, 
of  jurisprudence,  created  it,  at  the  same 
time,  an  imjperial  organ  of  despotism? 
Have  we,  who,  for  three  hundred  years 
have  canonized  Martin  Luther  for  deny- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  court 
in  matters  of  religion,  raised  a  papistical 
consistory  among  ourselves,  which  is  no 
less  supreme  in  all  civil  matters  ?  Have 
we,  who  are  never  weary  of  glorifying 


*  See  IJfe  and  Letters  of  Justice  Story  for  the  practice  ofthe  two  last 
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John  Hampden  for  refusing  to  confess 
the  decision  of  the  Twelve  Judges  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  little  matter  of  ship- 
money — about  twenty  shillings— confer- 
red upon  our  judges*  not  merely  all  their 
legal  authority,  but  an  authority  which 
may  control  the  actions  of  parties  and 
the  sentiments  of  individuals  ?  We  cer- 
tainly have  done  all  this  and  more,  if  it 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  when  a 
majority  of  the  utderal  judges  have 
pronounced  upon  a  question,  there  is  an 
end  of  controversy  in  regard  to  it — if 
from  that  moment  the  debates  of  the 
legislative  halls,  the  criticisms  of  the 
newspapers,  the  clamors  of  tlie  public 
assembly  must  cease,  and  a  sudden  si- 
lence fall  upon  society,  like  that  which 
followed  an  interdict  of  Gregory  or 
Boniface. 

The  pretense  that,  in  controverting 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
are  likely  to  bring  its  character,  as  a 
high  exponent  of  justice,  into  dis- 
csteem,  and,  thereby,  lessen  the  popu- 
lar respect  for  it,  and  the  consequent 
supremacy  of  the  law,  is  not  only  quite 
unfounded,  but  is  an  actual  reversal  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  char- 
acter of  a  court,  like  that  of  an  individ- 
ual, does  not  depend  upon  what  is  said 
of  it,  but  upon  what  it  really  is.  If  it 
be  worthy  of  respect,  it  will  command 
respect;  and,  if  it  be  unworthy,  the 
sooner  its  deficiencies  are  exposed  the 
better  for  the  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty whose  welfare  is  so  largely  involved 
in  its  proceedings.  Erskine,  in  his  bril- 
liant speech  on  the  trial  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  spoke  of  Mansfield,  who,  for 
thirty- two  years,  had  presided  in  the 
King^s  Bench,  as  one  whom  nobody 
thought  of  but  as  of  **  the  awful  form 
and  hgure  of  justice,*'  though  Mansfield 
had  more  than  once  been  assailed,  in 
the  heat  of  party  debate,  with  the  se- 
verest vituperation,  not  escaping,  even, 
the  envenomed  shafts  of  Junius,  and 
the  rancorous  invective  of  Pitt.  And, 
what  was  said  of  him,  will  be  true  of 
every  jurist,  who  preserves  the  integri- 
ty of  his  purpose,  and  the  independence 
of  his  mind,  unawcd  by  power,  and  un- 
seduced  by  extraneous  or  sinister  influ- 
ences. We  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  of  criticism,  even  though  it 
should  be  calumnious,  would  shake  the 
public  confidence  in  a  tribunal  which 
bad  always  shown  itself  the  faithful  ex- 
pounder of  justice,  the  ^ardian  of 
right,  and  the  protector  of  hberty.    But 


we  should  not  be  willing  to  answer,  • 
single  month,  for  the  fate  of  that  same 
tribunal,  if  it  allowed  the  impxessioa  to 
go  abroad  that  it  was  no  longer  the  im 
passive  oracle  of  law,  but  the  windy 
mouth-piece  of  party.  Its  own  con- 
duct is  the  source  both  of  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  Let  it  maintain  the 
ermine  unsullied — let  it  show  itself  erer 
sedulous  for  the  right — let  it  adhere,  in 
all  severity,  to  its  original  and  only 
functions  as  a  juridical  body — having  no 
sphere  beyond  the  cases  and  parties 
amenable  to  its  process,  and,  above  all, 
utterly  unrelated  to  any  classes  and  flec- 
tions of  its  common  country — and  it 
will,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  preserve 
forever  its  lofty  hold  of  human  rever- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be 
seen,  that  the  members  of  it  may  be 
swayed  b^  local,  or  temporaxr,  or  ini- 
vate  considerations,  and  it  will  sink  into 
hopeless  ignominy,  though  no  voice 
should  ever  be  lifted  up  to  condemn  its 
rottenness  and  vice. 

There  is,  besides,  a  reason  why  conrta 
of  justice  in  general,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  particular, 
more  than  any  other  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, should  be  held  to  the  strictest 
accountability  to  public  opinion,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  mainly  through  pnUio 
opinion  that  the  members  of  them  can 
be  reached.  Holding  their  offices,  for 
the  most  pai*t,  by  the  tenure  for  lifi^~ 
conducting  their  proceedings  in  cham- 
bers which,  thougn  open  to  the  public, 
are  seldom  visited  by  the  publio— inca-  j 
pable  of  impeachment,  except  for  prnve  i 
and  patent  offenses,  and  then  by  ronu  '• 
which  are  not  of  ready  application — ^the 
exercise  of  a  prompt  and  fearless  criti- 
cism, in  regard  to  judges,  becomea  a 
necessary  recourse  against  their  misose 
of  their  powers.  That  criticism  may 
be  violent  and  may  be  unsoond,  ia 
which  cases  it  will  defeat  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  do  little  harm ;  but  it  ia  joat 
as  likely  to  be  judicious  and  pertinent 
and  then  it  must  exert  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sappoaa 
that  discussion,  in  itself,  can  do  mnoh 
damage,  apart  from  the  truth  or  juatioe 
which  it  conveys ;  and  old  Cromwell  had 
a  true  perception  of  the  mode  in  which 
its  freedom  was  to  be  regarded,  when  ha 
replied  to  those  who  would  perauadA 
him  into  an  act  of  bigotry :  **  Does  a 
man  speak  foolishly  ?"  he  said.  **  Suffer 
him  gladly,  for  ye  are  wise.  Does  ba  - 
speak  erroneously  ?    Stop  his  moolli 
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with  sound  words  that  ho  cannot  gain- 
say. Does  he  Bpeak  truly?  Rejoice 
in  tlio  truth  !"•  Hut  it  is  their  inability 
to  follow  the  last  clause  of  this  advice, 
wo  Huspoct,  which  induces  so  many 
to  (h'pifcato  what  the  noble  Milton 
called  'Mho  liberty  of  unlicensed  print- 
in^.''  H^  that  as  it  may,  we  Know 
that  courts  of  justice,  with  all  their 
conijx'tonoo,  may  mistake  the  law- 
courts  of  justice,  with  all  their  integri- 
ty, may  deflect  the  law — and,  in  either 
event,  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  in- 
formed of  their  errors,  and  a  right  to 
insist  upon  the  amendment  of  them,  in 
such  ways  as  may  have  been  provided 
by  the  constitutional  formula.  For  it 
cannot  bo  pretended,  at  this  day,  that 
any  human  tribunal  is  absolutely  im- 
peccable ;  nor  will  the  idea  be  tolerated, 
in  this  country,  at  least,  that  any  tri- 
bunal is  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of 
popular  correction.  Our  constitutions 
themselves  are  not  removed  from  popu- 
lar control,  and  much  less  are  the  crea- 
tures of  these  constitutions,  which  may 
have  been  devised  for  mere  administra- 
tiv<»  or  juridicial  convenience.! 

Witii  these  views,  wo  have  no  hesita 
tion  in  approaching  that  part  of  Justice 
Taney's  decision,  which  founds  the  dis- 
franehi semen t  of  an  entire  race  upon  a 
misrepresentation  of  history.  Our  read- 
ers will  recall  that  the  question  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  was  whether  the  plain- 
tiff, *♦  a  negro  of  African  descent,"  was 
entitled  to  sue  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  chief-justioe,  in  ex- 
plaining the  law  of  it,  after  he  concedes 
ill  at  "  every  state  may  confer  the  right 
i)f  citizenship  upon  any  class  or  descnp- 
tin!i  of  persons,*'  denies,  at  the  same 
time,  that  '*  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  in  relation 
to  personal  rights  to  which  a  citizen  of 
A  state  is  entitled,  embraces  negroes  of 
tlio  African  race,  either  those  in  the 
country  at  the  time  the  constitution 
was  made,  or  those  afterwards  imported, 
or  those  made  free  by  any  state.'*  His 
reasons  for  the  exception  are  these : 


**  It  b  tme  that  every  person,  and  every 
clasa  and  deecription  of  persons,  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  regarded 
OS  citizens  of  the  several  stales,  become  citi 
sens  of  this  now  political  body,  and  none 
other.  It  was  formed  for  them  and  their  poe- 
terity,  and  for  nobody  else ;  and  all  tho  rights 
and  immunities  were  mtcnded  to  embrace  only 
those  who  were  members  of  state  communities, 
or  those  who  became  members  aooording  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  constitution  was 
adopted.  •  •  .  . 

**  It  becomes  necessary,  tho^fore.  to  deter- 
mine who  were  citiEens  of  the  several  states 
when  the  constitution  was  adopted.  In  order 
to  do  this,  we  must  recur  to  the  colonies  when 
they  separated  from  Great  Britain,  formed 
new  communities,  and  took  their  place  among 
the  family  of  nations.  They  who  were  reco^ 
nized  as  citizens  of  the  states,  declared  their 
independence  of  Great  Britain,  and  defended 
it  by  force  of  arms.  Another  doss  of  persons, 
who  had  been  imported  as  slaves,  or  their  de- 
scendants, were  not  recognized  or  intended  to 
be  included  in  that  memorable  instrument— the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  i$  difficulty  at 
tki*  day^  to  realize  the  state  of  public  opinion 
re*pecttnff  that  unfortunate  cla$i^  teith  the  civ- 
ilized and  enlightened  portion  of  the  teorld^  at 
the  timeofthe  Declaration  of  Inaependence  and 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ;  but  history 
shows  they  have  for  more  than  a  century 
been  regarded  as  Seinsrs  of  an  inferior  order^ 
and  unfit  associates  for  the  white  race,  either 
socially  or  politically,  and  had  no  rights 
which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect ;  and 
the  black  man  might  be  reduced  to  slavery, 
bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  merchandise.  This  opinion,  at  that 
time,  was  fixed  and  universal  with  the  civil- 
ized portion  of  the  white  race.  It  was  re- 
garded as  an  axiom  in  morals,  which  no  one 
thought  of  disputing,  and  every  one  habitual- 
ly acted  upon  it,  without  doubting  for  a  mo- 
ment the  correctness  of  the  opinion.  And  in 
no  nation  was  this  opinion  more  fixed  and 
generally  acted  upon  than  in  England,  tho 
subjects  of  which  government  not  <mly  seized 
them  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  took  them  as 
ordinary  merchandise,  to  where  they  could 
moke  a  proton  them.  The  opinion  thus  en- 
tertoinea  was  universally  impressed  on  the 
colonists  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  accordingly, 
negroes  of  the  African  race  were  regarded  by 
them  OS  property,  and  held,  and  bought,  and 
•old  as  such,  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies which  united  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  afterward  formed  the  constitu- 
tion. The  doctrine,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  strikingly  enforced  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  begins  thus :  *  When, 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  politi- 
cal bonds  which  have  connected  them  with 


•  Thurloe,  I.,  161. 

t  It  docs  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  discuss  the  tme  legal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  hero,  that  we  agree  mm  Jefferson,  and  the  whole  republican 
party  of  nn  early  day,  and  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  since,  in  regarding  it  as  a  simple  Judicial  body, 
vrhni*Q  dccii«ions  have  no  force  beyond  **  coses  in  law  and  equity,"  and  constitutionally  not 
bind  in;;  upon  the  Supreme  Courts  or  governments  of  states,  or  on  the  coordinate  depart- 
mentH  (>f  the  general  government  Connult  Jefferson's  Correspondence, />a«t»m,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn s  Di^Fcrtation  on  tho  Constitution,  Vol.  I.  The  intention  of  the  constitution,  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  bctivecn  the  several  authorities,  was  evidently  that  the  pooplo  should  decide, 
citii<  r  by  elertion,  or  by  amendments  of  the  constitatioo. 
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another,  and  to  aasume  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth  the  Beparato  and  canal  station  to 
which  the  laws  ot  nature  and  ot  nature's  God 
entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  re(|uires  that  tticy  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separa- 
tion ;'  and  then  proceeds :  *  Wo  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  cre» 
ate<l  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
Viviug  their  iust  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,'  etc.  The  toords  here  quoted 
tpould  seem  to  embraxie  the  whole  human  fami- 
ly ;  andy  if  used  in  a  nmilar  instrument  at 
this  day^  would  be  so  understood.  But  it  is 
too  clear  for  dispute^  that  the  enslaved  Afri- 
can race  was  not  intended  to  be  included;  for,  in 
that  cHse,  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
would  be  flagrantly  against  the  principles 
which  they  asserted.  They  who  framed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  men  of  too 
much  honor,  education,  and  intelligence,  to 
sny  what  they  did  not  believe;  and  tney 
knew  that  in  no  part  of  the  civilized  world 
were  the  negro  race,  bpr  common  consent,  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  freemen.  They  spoke 
and  acted  according  to  the  practices,  doc- 
trines, and  usages  ofthe  day.  That  unfortu- 
nate race  was  supposed  to  be  separate  from  the* 
whites  J  and  was  never  thought  or  spoken  of 
except  as  property.  These  opinions  un- 
derwent no  chnngo  when  the  constitution 
was  adopted.  The  preamble  sets  forth  for 
what  purpose  and  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
formea.  It  was  formed  by  the  people — such 
as  liad  been  members  of  the  original  states — 
and  the  great  object  was  to  *  secure  the 
bleKRings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity.' " 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
version  of  history  refers»  not  to  the 
coast  of  Barbarj,  nor  to  some  early  and 
rude  era  of  society,  but  to  the  civilized 
world  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century !  It  assorts  that  mankind  uni- 
versally, at  that  time,  regarded  the 
Africans  only  as  property,  having  no 
rights  which  the  white  races  ought  to 
respect,  and  utterly  destitute  of  any 
personal  status  or  claim  in  any  civil 
community  in  which  they  might  chance 
to  exist.  Now,  we  assert,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  view  is  fundamentally 
and  completely  false,  without  warrant 
in  tlie  recorded  monuments  of  the  opin- 
ions of  those  times,  and  opposed  to  the 
most  direct  and  positive  evidences  of  a 
wholly  contrary  sentiment.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dozen  lines 
within  the  compass  of  any  literature, 
which  contain  a  more  nagrant  and 
systematic  distortion  of  the  truth  than 
is  found  in  the  dozen  lines  we  havo 
italicized.  Not  only  do  they  nullify 
the  most  decisive  and  accredited  testi- 


monies, bat,  could  they  be  ftooeptad* 
they  would  blot  out  of  the  records  of 
our  race  the  most  honorable  memorialB 
of  it,  and  a  long  series  of  facts,  witli- 
out  which,  our  entire  modem  history 
would  be  inexplicable. 

No  period  in  the  world's  deTelopmeDt 
has  won  for  itself  a  more  distinct  and 
signal  character  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  As  the  sffe  of 
Pericles  in  Greece  was  the  age  <»  the 
most  glorious  affloresence  of  the  plas- 
tic arts — as  the  age  of  LuUier  in  Qer* 
many  was  the  age  of  religious  emanci- 
pation— as  the  age  of  Shakespeare  in 
England  was  the  age  of  her  profoundesl 
and  most  varied  intellectual  vigor;  so  the 
age  we  have  just  named  was  the  pecnliar 
age  in  which  the  doctrines  ot  human 
liberty,  all  over  the  **  civilized  and  en- 
lightened world,'*  attained  their  amplest 
and  warmest  recognition.  From  the  time 
when,  near  the  middle  of  the  centaryt 
the  French  philosophea  began  thor 
assaults  upon  the  remains  of  feudalifm 
in  Europe,  up  to  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
American  war  and  the  French  revola- 
tion,  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
political  and  moral  activity  of  the 
times  was  the  spirit  of  freedom  by 
which  it  was  animated.  In  Uteratnre, 
in  science,  in  trade,  in  politics,  in  be- 
nevolent enterprise,  a  new  life  seemed 
to  have  been  breathed  into  the  aspira- 
tions and  efforts  of  men.  It  was  tiien 
that  phvsical  science,  breaking  awa^ 
finally  n-om  the  trammels  of  s<molaitio 
methods,  and  stimulated  by  the  still  reoent 
discoveries  of  Newton,  essayed  its  no- 
blest flights  ;  then  tfaAt  tiie  vast  worid 
of  German  speculation  was  opened  1^ 
the  penetrating  genius  of  Kant ;  then 
that  Adam  Smith  proclaimed  the  beao- 
tiful  maxims  of  the  freedom  of  trade ; 
then  that  Montesquieu  gave  a  new  con- 
ception to  the  theory  of  goTsmment 
and  the  principles  of  law ;  then  that 
nearly  all  the  fprand  benevolent  reforms, 
which  have  distinguished  the  modem 
era — parliamentary  reform,  law  re- 
form, prison  reform,  social  reform,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  exten- 
sion of  education,  and  the  Bible,  and  mis- 
sionary enterprises — had  their  otigfai; 
and  then  that  the  immortal  phrues, 
**the  rights  of  man,"  the  "sofW- 
eignty  of  the  people,''  and  *' liberty 
and  equality/'  became  the  watohwom 
of  the  masses,  and,  infiuing  them- 
selves into  the  general  mind,  emanes> 
pated    colonies,    overtomfd   theogiij 
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apitntod  pnrlinmpnts  and  churches, 
and  Kct  in  motion  those  thousand-fold 
influences  which  are  yet  at  work,  as 
wo  modemors  fondly  believe  and  boast, 
regenerating  society  and  mankind. 
All  subsequent  history,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  agreed  in  characterizing  that  period 
as  tlio  ago  of  revolutions,  when  all  the 
oppressed  nationalities  and  all  the  de- 
pressed classes  lifted  up  their  beads, 
when  the  spirit  of  reform  entered  even 
tlio  council  chambers  of  the  kings, 
and  when  our  whole  humanity  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  renovation ! 
Long  before  that  period,  it  is  true, 
men  had  speculoted  on  liberty  and  the 
just  rights  of  man,  for  in  no  age  of 
the  world,  however  dark,  and  in  no 
c<»nditir>n  of  our  race,  however  debased, 
has  God  left  himself  wholly  without  a 
witness  in  the  soul;  but  the  distinction 
of  that  period  was  the  universality 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
ideas  of  human  rights  were  applied. 
It  was  not  for  the  immunity  of  a  class 
that  men  contended,  as  they  had  done 
in  Greek  and  Roman  times,  and  in 
many  of  the  most  important  revolutions 
of  later  eras — as  in  England  under  King 
John,  for  instance — ^nor  was  it  for 
a  mere  spiritual  enfranchisement  that  it 
lalM)r('d,  as  the  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  done  during  their 
contests  with  the  church,  but  it  was 
for  tho  emancipation  of  all  men — po- 
litical, intellectual,  social — that  the 
mi«,'hty  words  were  spoken,  and  the 
heavv  blows  were  dealt.  Man,  as  he  is 
in  himself — man  separated  from  institu- 
tions—man, without  the  wrappages 
which  custom  had  woven  round  him 
t«»  disguise  his  inherent  equality — 
man,  tho  creature  of  God,  the  brother 
of  his  fellow  everywhere — the  sacred, 
the  inviolable,  the  immortal  principle  of 
humanity,  was  the  inspiration  of  those 
days,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  great 
humanitary  objects,  the  real  of  society, 
so  far  from  bemg  restricted  or  confined 
to  any  narrow  channel,  overflowed  into 
the  wildest  extravagances.  In  France, 
as  wo  are  all  aware,  where  the 
burden  of  oppression,  against  which  it 
reacted,  was  the  heaviest,  and  the 
penius  of  the  peoule  the  most  irritable, 
It  intlamcd  into  a  dreadful  frenzy;  among 


the  soberer  English  even,  it  shook  the 
depths  of  society,  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, fortunately  moderated  by  wise  heads, 
though  animated  by  warm  hearts,  it 
yet  reached  an  intensity  of  conviction, 
and  expressed  itself  with  a  strength 
of  words  which  made  the  year  1776  an 
epoch  for  all  coming  time. 

Now,  we  ask,  in  all  sincerity,  whethei 
in  this  general  and  generous  movement 
towards  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  univer 
sal  rights  of  men,  the  African  race  wat 
made  an  exception  ?  If  so,  in  what  au- 
thor do  we  flna  the  explicit  declaration 
of  the  fact — by  what  law  was  tho  fa- 
tal sentence  of  their  degradation  pro- 
nounced— where  are  the  evidences — 
where  the  monuments  of  their  dreadful 
exclusion  from  human  sympathy  and 
care  ?  The  enslavement  of  the  blacks 
was  then  no  longer  allowed  in  any  Euro- 
pean state — it  had  been  banished  from  the 
soil  of  Europe  to  take  refuge  in  remote 
and  scarcely  known  colonies,  and  in 
many  of  these  it  subsisted  by  the  mere 
force  of  mercantile  cupidity,  against 
the  declared  laws  of  the  mother  country. 

The  difficulty  with  Chief  Justice  Ta- 
ney's argument  from  history  is,  that  he 
post-dates  the  period  of  the  black-plague 
which  ravaged  human  conscience  by  a 
half  century  at  least ;  just  as  tlie  spirit 
of  his  decision  is  a  whole  century  behind 
bis  own  times.  A  brief  retrospect  of 
the  changes  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
slavery  will  show  this.  When  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks  was  begun  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  was  authorized, 
not  on  the  ground  that  negroes  were 
**  things,"  nor  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  Africans ;  but,  because  they  were 
heathens,  or  pagans,  for  which  the  per- 
verted religious  sense  of  those  days 
fancied  that  it  found  a  sanction  in  the 
Mosaic  records.  Christianity  bad  already 
widely  diffused  the  sentiment,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  enslave  one  who 
bore  the  image  of  Christ,  but  it  was  not 
thought  inconsistent  with  that  sentiment 
to  treat  Indians  and  negroes  as  the 
Amalekites  and  Canaanites  had  been 
treated  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Spanish 
brigands,  who  introduced  slavery  into 
South  America,  did  it  for  the  good  of 
souls  :*  Louis  XIII.  of  France  was  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  it,  in  the  French 
colonies,   on   the   same   grounds,  f  and 


•  See  Solie.  Htfltor^  of  the  Conqaost  of  Mexico:  Navarrette,  Coleccion  de  los  Viagen^  etc 
t.  i.  A1.40  Barros,  1.  i.  c.  7,  as  to  tho  early  Portuguese  captures  of  slaves  in  Africa.  It  wa< 
*'  tn  i^ain  suuln.  who  might  bo  converted  to  the  faith  " 

t  l^bat    Souveau  Voyage  aux  iUt  dt  rAmertque,  t  10. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  would  not  grant  a 
patent  to  Sir  John  Hawkins  for  the 
slavc-tradef  until  she  was  assured  that 
the  negroes  left  Africa  voluntarily,  and 
would  receive  the  benefitsof  conversion.* 
In  Virginia,  in  1682,  it  was  declared 
by  statute  that  all  servants  brought  into 
the  country,  whether  negroes,  moors, 
muluttoes  or  Indians,  not  being  Oiris- 
iians^  should  be  slaves,  f  From  New 
England  to  Carolina,  says  Bancroft,  the 
notion  prevailed  that  **  being  baptized  is 
inconsistent  with  a  state  of  slavery.'^l 

But  the  avarice  of  planters  and  mer- 
chants soon  overcame  these  feeble  scru- 
ples, and  that  condition  of  the  publio 
mind  was  brought  about  in  the  following 
century,  which  Chief  Justice  Taney  has 
described  of  a  later  period.  Slavery, 
which  in  the  ancient  societies  had  been 
the  result  of  war,  *^the  fruit  of  the 
spear,"  as  it  was  called,  and  v^hich,  in 
the  middle-ages,  had  declined,  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the 
various  kinds  of  serfage,  until  the  direct 
and  grosser  forms  of  it  were  nearly,  if 
not  altogether  extinct,  assumed  once 
more  a  new  character  and  a  new  life  as 
a  commercial  speculation.  *'  The  slave,*' 
says  Arthur  Helps,  **  was  no  longer  an 
accident  of  war;  he  had  become  the 
object  of  war.  Ho  was  no  longer  a  mere 
accidental  subject  of  barter;  he  was  to 
be  sought  for — to  be  hunted  out— to  be 
produced — and  slavery  became  a  more 
momentous  question  than  it  had  ever 
been  bofore."§ 

Single  individuals  protested  against  it 
and  the  hideous  traffic  to  which  it  led,  on 
the  ground  of  Christian  morals  and  com- 
mon humanity;  but  their  voices  were  not 
heard  in  the  din  of  maritime  adventures 
and  national  wars.  Yet  those  voices 
became  more  frequent,  with  the  growth 
of  time.  Ilichard  Baxter,  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  fervent  piety,  branded 
the  system,  under  the  Protectorate ; 
Southern,  Steele,  and  Savage,  in  their 
plays  and  tales,  drew  tears  for  the  wrongs 
of  ♦*Afric*s  sable  sons ;"  Hutchison,  the 
Irish  metaphysician,  stigmatized  the 
traffic  in  men;  the  noble  and  fearless 
sect  of  Quakers,  whoso  glory  it  is  to 
have  anticipated  so  much  that  is  best  in 
modem  philanthropy,  organized  them- 
selves against  it ;  but  there  was  really 


no  publio  opinion  on  their  side  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  contarj. 

Montesquieu  was  among  the  first  of 
powerful  and  influential  writers  to  expose 
the  infamy  of  enslaving  the  blacks.  In 
a  fine  piece  of  saroastio  irony,  he  said. 
*'  If  I  were  called  upon  to  defend  the 
right  to  reduce  negroes  into  slayery,  I 
should  say,  that  the  Europeans,  having 
exterminated  the  Amerioans,  most  carry 
off  the  Africans,  in  order  to  clear  the 
new  lands ;  that  su^ar  would  be  yeiy 
dear  if  the  plant  which  produces  it  was 
not  cultivated  by  slaves;  that  people 
who  are  quite  black  from  head  to  foot, 
and  have  such  crushed  noses,  are  unde- 
serving of  pity ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  God,  who  is  so  wise,  should  have 
put  a  soul,  and,  above  all,  a  pure  8oal«  in 
such  a  dingy  body ;  that  color  evidently 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  human- 
ity ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
allow  that  negroes  were  men,  because, 
if  we  allow  them  to  be  men,  we  must 
begin  to  believe  that  we  oursdves  are 
not  Christians.'* II  Elsewhere  he  con- 
demned the  system  in  more  direct  and 
serious  terms.  Voltaire  opened  the 
magazine  of  his  soathine  wit  upon  it  ;f 
Rousseau  denounced  its  f  undamentid  in- 
consistency with  the  social  law  ;**  and 
Raynal's,  and  many  other  writings  were 
filled  with  anti-slavery  philippics.  After 
a  time,  when  Hie  Societe  aes  AmiM.  dt9 
Noirs  took  up  the  subject,  they  found 
the  field  of  publio  sentiment  already 
conc[uered  for  them,  so  that  when  the 
National  Convention  met,  in  1794,  one 
of  its  first  and  most  important  acts,  doe 
to  the  calls  of  justice  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  age,  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery  forever  in  the  French  colonies. 

Meantime,  a  still  more  vigorous  effi>rt 
in  the  same  direction  had  been  going 
forward  in  England.  As  long  ago  as 
1705,  Lord  Holt  had  decided  that 
**  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  slave  b/ 
the  law  of  England,"f  f  but  the  later  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  like  some  of  our  own 
judges,  had  managed  to  undermine  or 
evade  this  salutary  decision,  and  it 


reserved  for  Granville  Sharpe— one  of 
those  humble  individuals  of  a  teoaoi^ 
of  purpose  equal  to  their  goodness  of 
heart,  whose  private  actions  influcnoe 
the  destinies  of  nations — ^to  spur  the 


•  Ilildreth,  Hist.  United  States,  v.  ii. 

t  Herring  d&  Mumford's  Reports,  139. 

X  Hist.  United  Statee,  v.  iil,  p.  409. 

6  The  Spanish  Conqaost  in  America,. voL  i.,  p.  18. 
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la^png  conscience  of  Mansfield  into  the 
full  and  explicit  abjaration  of  slaverft 
which  he  pronounced  in  1772,  in  the 
funious  Somerset  case.*  In  riew  of 
tlio  extensive  colonial  interests  depend- 
on  t  upon  the  result,  and  not  without  the 
hesitation  natural  to  a  timid  legal  mind 
under  tho  circumstances,  that  eminent 
jud^e  could  still  exclaim,  fiat  juititiaet 
runt  ralum,  and  purged  his  country  of 
the  cur.se.  Then  it  was  that  Cowpar 
might  write — 

"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  EnglaBd ;  if  th^ 
lung* 
Ii«>(>ei  ve  uttr  air,  that  moment  the^  are  firee— 
Thcv  touch  our  country,  and  their  ebackles 
'fuU." 

And  then  it  was  that  the  swelling  soul 
of  the  Irish  orator,  Curran,  a  wor* 
thy  example  for  other  Irish  oratorsi 
hroko  forth  in  that  strain  of  welUknown 
riiftoiic,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
*'  .stranger  and  the  soioumer,  when  he 
set  his  foot  on  British  earth,  trod  a 
ground  which  was  hol^and  consecrated 
by  tho  gonius  of  universal  emancipa- 
tion'*— that,  **no  matter  in  idiat  lan- 
guago  the  slave's  doom  may  hare  been 
pronounced — no  matter  what  complex* 
ion,  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  In- 
dian or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt 
upon  him — the  moment  he  touched  the 
Facred  soil  of  Britain  he  stood  redeemed, 
recrenerated,  and  disenthralled."  Nor 
did  tho  philanthropic  enterprise  of 
England  stop  with  the  cleansing  of  its 
own  soil,  but  advanced,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  under  the  leadership 
of  Clurksun,  Wilberforce4  Fox  and  Pitt, 
tn  tho  overthrow  of  the  slave-trade 
and  tlio  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
c<  »1<  >nies.  Public  sentiment,  throughout 
tht'ir  arduous  struggle,  was  decidedly 
on  th<ir  side,  and  it  was  only  the  power 
of  vested  interest  which  hindered  them 
fn>m  achieving  a  prompter  and  easier 
victory.  It  was  a  oattle  between  com* 
merco  and  conscience,  and,  as  in  all  subh 
encounters,  the  better  principle  won  the 
triumph. 

In  this  country,  the  efforts  of  the  co- 
lonists to  secure  their  own  liberties,  had 
brought  the  greater  part,  at  an  eariy 
day,  to  sympathise  in  the  general 
movement  for  liberty.  Slavery  existed 
among  them,  but  it  existed  ax  an  inher- 
itxinee.  and  not  as  a  thing  which  they 
approved.     **  There  is  not,"  huys  Ban- 


croft, **in  all  the  colonial  kuj^slation  of 
America,  one  single  law  wmch  recog^ 
nixes  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract.  Every  province  favored  free- 
dom as  8nch."t  ^n  ^^  address  to  the 
Vimnia  Convention  of  1774,  Jefferson  • 
said,  **  that  the  abolition  of  domestic  i 
slavery  is  the  greatest  object  of  desire  t 
in  these  colonies^  where  it  was  unhappily  j 
introduced  in  their  infant  state.**  They  ' 
were  embarrassed  alone  as  to  what  to  do 
with  the  servile  class,  even  then  very 
large.  It  was,  however,  nniversally 
supposed  that  by  restricting^  the  import- 
ation of  slaves,  the  odious  sjrstem 
would  die  out.  The  earliest  continent- 
al Congpress  (1774) — ^the  first  union  of 
the  provinces  that  was  ever  held — ac- 
.corcungly  agreed  to  a  discontinuance 
of  the  slave-trade.  In  the  oricrinal  draft 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
trade  was  stigmatised  as  **  a  cruel  war 
against  human  nature,*'  and  the  para- 
graph was  withdrawn  only  at  the  in- 
stance of  Sooth  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
not  tlien  prepared  to  abandon  the  tradfio 
forever.  By  1784,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  had  abolished  slavery ; 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticnt  and  Rhode 
Island  had  secured  personal  liberty  by 
statute  to  all  ^e  future  natives  of  those 
states;  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  Virginia  had  prohib- 
ited the  further  introduction  of  persons 
daimed  as  slaves ;  the  last  two  nad  re- 
pealed the  old  colonial  laws  against 
manumission  by  individuals ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  the  last  continental 
Congress  proclaimed  that  the  war  of  In- 
dependence, then  successfully  closed, 
had  been  a  war — ^for  what  ? — ^the  rights 
of  a  race  ? — no !  but  ^  for  the  rights  of 
human  nature.** 

What  were  the  opinions,  then,  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion? What  were  the  o]jinions  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
Morris,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jay — and  all  the  other  leading 
spirits  of  the  day  ?  We  might  quote  in 
reply  sentence  after  sentence,  from  the 
speeches  or  writingt  of  these  distb- 
guished  men,  going  to  show  their  deep> 
seated  abhorrence  of  slavery,  their 
anxious  interest  in  the  question  as  to 
the  best  means  of  its  terminatiim — and 
their  assurance  that  the  curse  was  but 
transitory— destined  to  pass  rapidly 
away.     But  the  late  political  cam|>aign 
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has  made  their  words  too  familiar  to 
every  reader,  to  need  that  we  should 
cito  thom  here.  Mr.  Webster,  who,  it  is 
universally  admitted,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  politics,  was  more  profound- 
ly versed  in  all  the  knowledge  that  re- 
lates to  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion tlian  any  other  man,  has  forcibly 
hut  accurately  described  the  state  of 
feeling  at  the  time  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. "  It  will  be  found,"  he  said, 
**if  we  carry  ourselves,  by  historical 
research,  back  to  that  day,  and  ascer- 
tain men*s  opinions  by  authentic  records, 
still  existing  among  us,  that  there  was 
tlien  no  diversity  of  opinion  between  the 
north  and  the  south  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  will  be  found  that  both  parts 
of  the  country  held  it  equally  an  evil, 
a  moral  and  political  evil."  ^'The 
eminent  men,  the  most  eminent  men, 
and  nearly  all  the  censpicuoos  politici- 
aus  of  the  south  held  the  same  senti- 
ments— ^that  slavery  was  an  evil,  a  blight 
and  a  curse.  There  are  no  terms  of 
reprobation  of  slavery  so  vehement  at 
the  north  at  that  day  as  in  the  south. 
The  north  was  not  so  much  excited 
against  it  as  the  south,  and  the  reason 
is,  that  there  was  much  less  of  it,  at  the 
north,  and  the  people  did  not  see  the 
evil  so  prominently  as  at  the  south."* 
But  Mr.  Webster  need  not  to  have  con- 
fined his  remarks  to  the  evidences  of  the 
politicians ;  the  churches— every  lead- 
ing denomination  speaking  through 
their  most  influential  organs  and  teach- 
ers—were far  more  urgent  in  their  dennn- 
dations  than  the  politicians ;  while  the 
seneral  literature  of  the  country — the 
first  American  novel  that  was  ever 
printed,  one  of  the  earliest  of  American 
poems,  the  newspapers  and  the  col- 
leges— was  equally  earnest  in  its  pro- 
tests. *'  If  we  judge  the  future  by  the 
past"  said  Jonathan  Edwards,  jr.,  in 
1791,  **within  fifty  years  from  this  time  it 
will  be  as  shameful  for  a  man  to  hold  a 
negro  slave,  as  to  be  guilty  of  conmion 
robbery  or  theft.** 

In  the  Federal  Convention  itself, 
which,  though  not  authorized  to  act 
upon  the  internal  a£fairs  of  the  separate 
states,  was  yet  bound  in  some  sort  to 
recognixe  them,  the  utmost  pains  were 
taken,  not  only  to  exclude  the  word 
slave  and  the  word  servitude  from  the 
instrument  of  government,  bat  to  shut 
oat  every  expression  or  phrase  which. 


even  by  implication,  would  sanction  tbt 
right  of  property  in  man.  **  We  intend 
this  Constitution,"  said  Madison,  ad- 
dressing the  Convention,  "to  be  the 
Great  Charter  of  Human  Libebtt 
to  the  unborn  millions  who  shall  enjoy 
its  protection,  and  who  should  never 
see  that  such  an  institution  as  slavery 
was  ever  known  in  our  midst."  f  He  ditf 
not  say  that  the  Constitution  was  de- 
signed only  for  the  white  race,  bat  foi 
all  who  might  seek  its  protectiont  and 
that  to  them  it  must  prove,  not  tlie  seal 
and  warrant  of  death,  bat  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life.  And  in  that  spirit  ererj 
clause  was  framed  and  adopted ;  not  a 
word,  not  a  syllable,  not  a  letter,  not 
the  crossing  of  a  <  or  the  dottii^ 
of  an  t  was  allowed  in  it  wluw 
should  give  a  justification  or  per- 
petuity to  bondage ;  bat  the  wfaow  oC 
It  looked  towards  a  speedy  and  oni- 
versal  freedom.  In  that  spirit  it  was 
accepted  by  the  states ;  ft  ooald  never 
have  been  adopted,  if  it  had  been  sop- 
posed  that  it  would  prolong  slavery ; 
the  friends  of  it  were  careliu  to  aseun 
the  people  that,  in  ratifying  it,  *'  tbej 
woold  do  nothing  towiurds  holing  tlw 
blacks  in  slavery."  The  first  Coogren, 
which  assembled  under  it,  refinacted 
the  perpetual  interdict  against  alaverr 
in  the  territories,  whidi  hrabeen  appfied 
by  the  ordinance  of  '87 ;  the  first  exe- 
cutive government  oigaidxed  bj  it,  bad 
Washington  for  its  head,  **wlioee 
strongest  wish,"  he  said  in  a.lettrr, 
"  was  to  see  slavery  abolished  ;**  Imt  ita 
vice-president,  Jolm  A  damn,  who  bad 
said,  that  **  consenting  to  slavery  would 
be  a  sacrilegious  breach  of  trust  ;**  and 
for  its  principal  secretaries,  JeflSeiaoa 
and  Hamilton,  both  oonspicnons  Ifar 
their  hatred  of  ihe  accuraed  tniiK ;  while 
the  first  judiciary  bad  for  ita  o&fHhia- 
tice  John  Jay,  president  of  the  New 
York  Abolition  Society,  wboie  wbole 
life  was  consecrated  to  the  extiactioM 
of  what  he  termed,  the  **  sin  of  crioMM 
dye." 

Yet  the  present  Chief  Jastioe  of  tin 
United  States  would  fain  penoade  ns 
that  the  noble  men  of  those  days  wen 
qaite  indifferent  to  the  condition  and  h$m 
of  the  African  race,  and  legislated  in  attar 
disregard  of  their  existence,  and  witb 
an  exclusive  reference  to  tfaemailvea 
and  their  posteritT.  Bat  we  see  hj 
these  testimonies  bow  mistakea  be  is; 


•  Woriu  of  Daa.  W«teUr«  voL  v.,  p.  3B. 
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:\vA  w<»  shall  900  hon-  mistaken  be  is, 
a!-<'.  <'n  anothf^r  cnpitnl  point,  by  what 
i-;  i'<»w  t«>  ho  ad'liicpd.  He  ern»,  not 
mon  ly  n^  t«>  tho  prevnilin?  sentiment 
<t'  th.'  Fathers  «»f  tho  Republic  and  of 
u.o  civilized  world,  but  he  errs  no  less 
i'r«'>^iy  iu  his  special  application  of  ibat 
^.  r.tiincnt  to  the  excluMon  of  Africans 
fr«-ni  tliM  rank  of  citizens.  His  logic, 
«  n  tl::s  latter  head,  if  put  in  the  old 
>y!l.  fistic  form,  would  virtually  nm 
thii< : 

Major,  Many  Africans  were  de- 
gradfti. 

Minor.  But  degraded  men  can  not 
be  citizens. 

Conclusion.  Therefore,  no  Africans 
were  citizens. 

I'n fortunately  for  such  a  deduction, 
howtvir.  it  is  as  vicious  in  fact  as  it  is 
in  lojpc.  In  a  large  majority  of  the 
litates.  at  and  about  the  time  the  Fed- 
♦  ml  Constitution  went  into  effect,  the 
tots  of  citizenship  were  not  derired 
from  color  or  race.  The  negroes  were 
mostly  a  degraded  class,  no  doubt,  be- 
rau-e  negroes  had  been  slaves — like 
WMTHon  and  children,  also,  the  free  col- 
(»red  men  were  not  elected  to  office; 
but,  like  women  and  children,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  citizens.  Judge 
Curtis  has  stated  the  fact  broadly,  m 
regard  to  the  free  native-bom  inhabitants 
<»f  jlvf  of  the  states— of  Massachusetts, 
Nfw  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
K'V.  and  North  Carolina — that,  though 
<»f  African  descent,  they  were  not  oiuy 
c  itiztns,  but  possessed  the  elective  fran- 
4  hi-e,  if  endowed  with  the  other  quali- 
fications, equally  with  other  citixens. 
I  Tit  Judge  Curtis  might  have  gone  fur- 
th>  r :  a  more  complete  examination  of 
th*'  records  has  shown  that,  out  of  the 
thirteen  original  states,  only  three  of 
them  —  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Delaware  —  had  restricted  even  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  the  basis  of  ookir; 
while  in  all  3ie  others,  either  under 
riiyal  charters  or  independent  ooosti* 
tutions,  the  only  restrictions  refer  to 
age.  residence,  and  property.  Six  of 
these  states — namely,  Massachusetts* 
Nfw  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
t'ej.  Mar}- land,  and  North  Carolina — 
hill  formed  constitutions  before  the 
Federal  Constitution  went  into  effect, 
and  we  quote  from  tiie  provisions  of 
two  of  them,  which  were  the  moel 
largely  slaveholding,  as  spedmcns  of 
all  the  rest. 


**Maktlavo.— CoutitvtkNi  formed  Aar. 
U,  177& 

**  DeHaratiom  of  Rifktt.—l.  That  all  f^r- 
ernment  of  right  orifpimtea  frmn  thr  people^  U 
founded  in  ct»m[>act  only,  and  inMitated  8i>lely 
for  the  good  of  the  n-kSle.  2,  That  the  prople 
of  tbit  state  oas:ht  to  have  the  sole  and  excla- 
81  ve  riicfat  of  refill  At  in|r  the  internal  govern- 
ment and  police  thereof.  3.  That  the  inhab- 
itants of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  the  common 
law  of  England^  and  the  trial  by  jury,  etc. 
5.  That  the  right,  in  the  pfople^  to  participate 
in  the  I>^«Iatare.  b  the  beat  micarity  of  lib 
erty,  and  tho  foundation  of  all  free  govern- 
ment ;  Cor  this  purpoce,  electjona  ought  to  t>e 
free  and  frequent,  and  every  mm,  karine 
jnvpertf  in  a  eomwton  interest  tctM,  and  an 
attaekwtemt  to,  the  community ^  omgkt  ta  have 
the  rigkt  of  nifrage. 

**Thb  CoxsTiTCTio!!  Axo  Foax  or  Gov 
laicMBST. — ^That  the  Houic  of  Delegate*  shall 
be  chosen  in  the  following  naancer:  All  frtt- 
«i^»  above  21  years  of  age,  having  a  fre^ioki 
of  50  acret  of  land  in  the  countv  in  which  tbev 
offer  to  vote,  and  residing  therein,  and  aU 
freemen  having  property  in  thb  state  above 
the  valoe  of  £30  current  money,  and  having 
resided  in  the  county  in  which  tbey  offer  to 
vote,  one  whole  year  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, shall  have  a  right  of  suffrage  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Delegates  for  said  county."  etc— Art  2 

"NoavB  CaaoLiyA.— Cosstiiation  formed 
December  18, 177& 

**  Dtdaration  of  RigkU.^l.  That  all  po- 
litical power  is  vested  in,  and  derived  from, 
the  people  only.  2.  That  the  peopU  of  this 
state  ought  to  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  the  internal  government 
and  the  police  tbcreot  3.  That  no  man,  or 
tetpf  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate 
enx>luments  or  privileges  from  the  community, 
but  in  ooaaideratioQ  of  public  services.  6. 
That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  Repre- 
sentatives in  General  Asfembly,  ought  to  be 
free, 

**Thb  CoasTiTDTioa  oa  FoaM  or  Gov- 
laxMKiCT. — ^That  aU  persons  possessed  of  a 
frtekoldy  in  any  town  in  this  state,  having  a 
right  to  iwwiseutatSop,  and  also  all  freemen 
who  have  been  inbabitaata  of  any  such  town 
twelTe  months  next  before  and  at  the  day  f»f 
election,  and  ^al!  have  paid  public  taxes, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  to 
represent  sadi  town  in  the  Hoose  of 
•tc. 


Two  of  tiie  states — Rhode  Isknd  and 
Coonectieiit — at  the  time  tiie  Federal 
Constitatioa  was  fofmed,  still  acted 
under  the  royal  charters,  which,  of 
course,  made  no  distinctions  of  color ; 
and  two  of  diem — Penns;|rlTania  and 
Georgia — ^formed  their  constttations  sub- 
se^ent  to  the  Federal  Constitation ; 
bat  neither  of  them  reqniied  that  voters 
shonld  belong  to  any  particnlar  race. 
If  negroes  did  not  rote  in  these  states, 
it  was  beeanse  they  did  not  own  snfi- 
cient  property,  and  not  because  they 
were  negroes.  Thos,  Sooth  Carolina, 
Yifginia,  and  Deiawsra,  aknM 
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to  support  the  decision  of  Justice 
Taney,  and  as  the  ground  of  the  sweep- 
ing disfranchisement  which  he  has  pro- 
mulged !  There  is  but  one  qualification, 
common  to  all  these  early  constitutions, 
which  we  manrel  that  the  sagacity  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  not  discovered. 
It  is  that  the  electors  should  possess  a 
freehold,  or  a  cer^n  rate  of  property ; 
and.  on  the  principle  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  court,  we  humbly  ask,  whether 
any  native  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whose  father,  or  grandfather, 
was  not  a  property-holder  in  one  of  the 
original  Thirteen? 

More  might  be  scud  of  this  decision, 
for  which  we  have  now  no  space ;  we 
have  been  anxious,  in  what  we  have 
said,  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history ; 
and,  above  all,  to  rescue  from  calumny 
the  good  names  of  our  fathers,  and  from 
abuse  that  immortal  document — the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  That  in- 
strument has  hitherto  commended  itself 
to  the  affections  of  our  people,  and  to  the 
admiration  of  the  lovers  of  liberty,  all 
over  the  globe,  as  the  great  charter  and 


exponent  of  universal  humamtj.     It 
has  bspired  us  with  our  purest  and 
noblest   ideals,  and   it   has    furniahed 
to  oppressed    people    elsewhere  their 
firmest  grounds  of  hope.    But*   if  it 
were  only  what  the  Chief  Jnstioe  of 
the   United    States    dedarea,  an  out- 
growth   of  the   mean  and   miserable 
prejudices  of   a  race  —  if  it  had  no- 
loftier  motive  than  the  oonseemtion  of 
a  class-supremacy,  if,  in  a  word,  the 
unqualified  lan^age  of  it  is  fallaoioiis* 
and  wherever  it  speaks  of  all  men  it 
means  only  certam  men — then   it  is 
shorn  of  its  glory ;  mankind  have  been 
deceived  in  it ;  and  we,  as  a  nation,  had 
better  spurn  it  away  from  us,  or  trample 
it  ten  thousand  feet  under  the  eaim 
But  it  is  not  so;  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  world  have  not  been 
deceived ;  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence means  what  it  says ;  and,  in  stnte 
of  all  the  pettifogging  of  so-called  jos* 
tices — whether  Chief   or    Puisne— we 
shall  still  be  permitted  to  holdt  that 
**A11    men    are    created     free     and 
equal.'* 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITEBATUKE     AND     REPRINTS. 


—  Db.  Holmes  declares,  in  a  funny  and 
famous  poem,  that,  after  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences  of  a  certain  joke,  he  never  again 
dared  to  be  as  funny  as  he  could.  And  we 
must  learn,  betimes,  of  the  poet.  In  our 
March  number  we  speculated  about  dogs, 
those  nearest  human  friends  among  the 
brutes;  and,  in  a  vein  of  badinagei  we 
quoted  a  poem  of  Spencer's,  familiar  as 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  prefacing  it  with 
this  highly  probable  introduction:  "In 
this  place,  I  cannot  help  offering  the  read- 
er a  simple  but  beautiful  ballad  about  a 
favorite  hound  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of 
Wales,  son-in-law  of  King  John,  which  I 
have  taken  pains  to  get  an  antique,  and 
jangled,  and  vagabond  old  harper  to  trans- 
late." It  surely  did  not  occur  to  us  that 
we  should  be  challenged  by  the  indignant 
claim  that  the  poem  was  published  under 
false  pretenses :  and  we  are  compelled  to 
hang  our  heads  and  confess  that  we  cannot 
produce  the  "antique,  and  jangled,  and 


vagabond  harper,"  aforesaid,  and  to  alloir 
that  there  is  none  such,  and  that  It  wsa 
only  a  lark,  a  gentle  play  of  humor.  We 
will  take  good  care,  henceforth,  when  we 
introduce  Yankee  Doodle  as  a  Greek  fta|^ 
ment,  to  state  that  it  is  not  a  Greek  fra^ 
ment  at  alL  "A  lion  among  ladiea  Is  a 
most  dreadful  thing."  He  shall  be  mads 
to  step  forward  and  say,  comfortingly,  in  a 
note  :  "  I,  Pyramus,  am  not  Fyramns,  Iml 
Bottom  the  weaver." 

—William  MAonm,  the  Dr.  MagUm  of 
Blackwood  and  I^tuer,  and  of  recent 
don  literary  tradition,  is  known  in 
ca  only  by  name,  and  to  a  few  readers.  He 
was  one  of  a  class  little  known  here»  Iwt 
always  known  in  London — a  man  ftall  of 
quaint  and  curious,  as  well  as  eztenrfre 
classical,  learning,  who  wrote  artlelas 
reeking  with  humor  and  scathing  saroso^ 
and  even  ribaldry  of  criticism— whose  lifis 
asserted  that  Veritas  was  ehlefly  in  eanei 
and  in  whose  writings  the  reader  elltA. 
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wonderH  If  thcro  be  more  wisdom  or  wbit* 
ky.  Maginn  was  the  maa  to  make  an  en- 
tire number  of  a  magasine,  tappljing  all 
the  levitj  and  the  learning,  the  pbiloaopbj 
and  the  pann,  the  queer  research  and  the 
delicate  pathos.  At  the  same  feast  he  could 
be  hopt  and  cook,  chaplain  and  Jester ;  he 
could  talk  mysticism  with  Coleridge,  meta^ 
physics  with  De  Quinoej,  Scotland  with 
Wilson ;  his  »arcasm  was  as  sharp  and 
polished  as  Lockhart's,  his  enthoslasm  as 
genuine  as  Hogg's,  his  toryism  as  hearty 
as  ScottX  and  his  Irishism  as  unashamed 
as  Sheridan *R ;  he  could  laugh  at  Moore** 
tinsel  and  Bulwer's  affectation,  and  do 
homage  to  Shakespeare  worthy  of  Shake- 
speare. Maginn  was  a  prodigy,  with  talent 
enough  for  a  score  of  reputationSi  The 
hard  fate  of  the  professional  litteratmr, 
the  necessity  of  daily  writing  for  dally 
bread,  united  to  his  jovial,  easy,  indolent 
nuture,  always  kept  him  at  little  labon, 
and  the  wh\>le  literary  result  of  his  life  iaa 
mass  of  fragments.  Think  of  his  wit,  his 
accomplisbments,  his  facility,  his  resources, 
and  then  think  of  a  single  work  of  his,  if 
you  can.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  it.  lie  lived  and  laughed  fh>m  day 
to  day,  and  made  others  laugh  and  admire. 
But.  when  he  died,  all  died,  and  we  now 
turn  the  pages  of  his  writings  that  have 
been  preserved,  and,  thinking  of  the  man 
and  his  talent,  it  is  as  if  we  saw  a  steam- 
erif^ine  shelling  peanuts  and  paring  apples. 
Pr.  Shclton  Mackenzie,  perhaps  the  best 
authority  In  modem  Irish  literature,  has 
edit«d  for  Redfleld  several  volumes  of  M»- 
ginn's  writings,  of  which  the  last  published 
is  ca11<>d  Fnuerian  Paper$f  or  contributions 
to  Fnuer'n  Magazine.  The  editor  enhanoei 
th*'  value  of  the  series  by  a  memoir  of  Mft- 
ginn  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  by  notes 
illustrative  of  the  papers  and  thehr  alla- 
si oris— the  fnilt  of  much  familiarity  with 
late  English  literature  and  literary  history. 
Alto^'cther,  if  Dr.  Mackensle  will  pardon  a 
bull,  he  and  Redfleld  may  be  said  to  have 
given  Maginn  a  better  chance  for  immor- 
tality than  he  ever  gave  himself ;  and  every 
stud<*nt  of  modern  English  literature  will 
thank  the  editor  for  this  opportunity  of  * 
knowing  familiarly  something  of  the  life 
and  character  of  a  remarkable  man,  who 
wrote  his  name  In  water,  but  whose  per- 
sonality Bulwer  ts  reported  to  have  al- 
tempt«-d  to  depict  in  one  of  the  persons  of 
My  XavH,    Dr.  Mackenzie  says,  severely, 


that  **  Dr.  Maginn's  friends  would  gladly 
hope,  were  there  any  evidence  or  evei 
reasonable  presumption  to  the  contrary, 
that,  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Fleet,  he 
was  not  the  original  of  the  earicature  In- 
scribed *  Captain  Shandon,'  in  the  novel  of 
'Pendennis,'  written  by  Mr.  Thackeray, 
who  Is  stated  to  have  owed  his  plsee, 
among  the  oontributors  to  DramrU  Magth 
zine,  to  the  doctor's  introduction."  But  Dr. 
Mackenzie  does  not  remark  the  great  re- 
semblance, in  many  points,  of  the  talent 
of  Maginn  and  Thackeray,  especially  s 
kind  of  exuberant,  wild,  and  ferocious 
humor  of  satire  which  sweeps  its  oljeot 
away  with  a  firediet  of  ridicule.  Many  of 
Thackeray *s  eariier  contributions  to  Fhtmr 
were  evidently  modeled  upon  Maglnn'fe; 
and  we  should  be  very  loth  to  believe  that 
Thackeray  could  have  treated  his  memory 
unkindly.  The  Maginn  series  are  valuable. 
Many  a  brave  man  has  lived  tinee  Agamem- 
non, who  has  died  unsung. 

— ^The  American  seems  to  have  a  peea- 
liar  genios  in  one  department  of  art  and  one 
of  literature.  He  is  a  good  sculptor  and 
a  good  historian.  In  any  great  public  work 
of  sculpture  we  should  certainly  prefer  no 
artists  in  the  world  to  our  own ;  and  in 
historical  composition  there  are  no  names 
worthily  superior  to  those  of  Irving,  Ban- 
croft, Hildreth,  Prescott,  and  Motley.  It 
would  be  curious  to  inquire  whether  this 
peculiar  form  of  development  has  any 
connection  with  the  instinctive  whittling 
of  the  American  boy,  on  the  one  hand ;  or 
his  early  and  ample  opportunities  at  publie 
schools,  on  the  other.  Two  goodly  volumes, 
handsomely  printed  and  of  the  orthodox 
hfstorie  form,  have  been  lately  issued  by 
Scribner :  fV  JVhe  England  Hletory,  by 
Charles  W.  KlHott  The  substance  of  the 
theme  Is  certainly  not  new,  and  yet  It  is 
newly  treated.  The  point  of  view  from  which 
the  author  regards  New  England  history.  In 
common  with  all  other,  Is  not  so  much  the 
demoeratic,  as  It  Is  nsnally  called,  but  that 
which  necesnrily  Includes  the  democratic, 
namely  the  humane.  The  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  man,  as  man,  Is,  evidently,  his 
main  Interest  In  general  history,  and,  of 
course,  also.  In  that  partleular  aspect  or  chap- 
ter of  universal  history,  which  he  treats  in 
these  volumes.  This  central  and  controlling 
view  never  leaves  the  author  for  a  mo- 
ment He  is  neither  swept  on  himself,  nor 
seduces  his  reader,  by  the  piotoresque 
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splendors  of  recital,  which,  as  in  Macaalay, 
arouse  the  lesser  interest  of  sympathy  with 
events ;  nor  has  he,  with  Grote,  to  step 
along  the  line  of  fact  and  fable,  and  free 
the  portrait  from  the  picture  pidnted  over 
it ;  neither  does  he  deal,  as  Prescott  deals, 
with  romantic  chronicles ;  while  his  whole 
history  comprises  but  a  few  epochs  and 
characters  of  the  great  drama  which  Ban- 
croft, with  life-long  labor,  elaborates.  We 
certainly  have  no  space  here  to  settle  the 
canons  which  shall  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  historian  or  the  character- 
istics of  admirable  history.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  debate  alK)ut  the  details  of  nar- 
ration, the  subordination  of  parts,  the  skill 
of  grouping,  the  continuity  of  interest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  history  is 
properly  called  the  history  of  New  England. 
It  has  little  glow  of  movement ;  it  has  no 
graces  of  style  ;  it  has  no  play  of  imagina- 
tion, nor  pomp  of  rhetoric ;  indeed,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  too  bare  of  these, 
that  it  seems  too  much  like  a  mere  col- 
lection of  material,  that  the  philosophy,  or  at 
least  the  advantage,  of  its  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, is  very  doubtful ;  but  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  no  other  book,  is  the 
reader  brought  so  closely  to  a  view  of 
early  New-England  character  and  into 
the  details  of  early  New-England  life, 
as  in  Mr.  Elliott's  history.  This  is  done 
by  making  the  fathers  tell  their  own 
story  ;  by  an  affluence  of  quotation  in 
the  words  of  the  original  documents,  and 
by  the  clear  perception  of  the  interest  of 
our  times  in  the  trifles,  the  straws,  so  to  say, 
which  show  how  the  wind  blew  in  other 
times.  It  is  done  with  the  heartiest  sym- 
pathy with  the  manliness  of  the  early 
settlers ;  but,  we  think,  with  no  dis- 
position to  excuse  their  great  faults. 
They  were  dear  to  their  children  as  fathers, 
but  they  injured  humanity  by  religious 
bigotry.  The  Pilgrims  were  great  on 
Plymouth  rock,  but  they  were  cruel  at 
Say  brook,  and  they  were  foolish  with  Roger 
Williams.  The  chief  defect  of  this  history  is 
its  want  of  flowing,  unconscious  narrative. 
The  author  has  treated  it  as  a  subject,  and 
not  as  a  story.  Therefore,  while  we  must 
think  no  historical  work  upon  New  England 
80  valuable  as  this,  upon  the  whole,  and  so 
essential  for  copious  reference  upon  all 
the  points  of  pilgrim  aud  early  Puritan 
life,  we  do  not  think  it  the  work  to  be- 
guile the  reader  along,  beyond  and  still 


beyond  the  special  points  of  his  consalt* 
ation. 

— Mr.  Oscanyan,  of  Constantinople,  htm 
written  a  volume  upon  The  SuUan  and  hit 
People  (Derby  and  Jackson),  which  glres  • 
most  admirable  and  graphic  acooant  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  Turks,  as  seen  and 
described  by  an  insider,  and  not  by  one  of 
the  outer  barbarians,  as  are  all  the  other 
tourists  and  authors  opon  that  conntiy. 
The  book  is  strikingly  illnstrated  by  a  na- 
tive artist,  and  the  comparisons  drawn  In 
the  cuts  between  the  eastern  and  western 
models,  are  humorous  and  interesting.  On 
the  whole,  there  are  few  better  acconata  of 
the  detail  of  Turkish  life  than  this  of  Oa- 
canyan-8,  and  he  describes  with  a  constASt 
and  natural  tendency  to  sympathy  with  hit 
own  people.  He,  therefore,  suggeata  many 
sensible  explanations  of  points  which  are 
peculiar  and  amusing  to  other  nations,  and 
shows  himself  to  be  an  intelligent  and  ▼!▼»- 
eious  observer.  The  constant  onrioal^ 
of  civilized  western  nations  abont  the  Bast, 
and  the  permanent  importance  of  the  TiU- 
ish  question,  make  every  aathentio  book 
upon  that  nation  peculiarly  valaable.  Fron 
this  point  of  view  Oscanyan's  volnme  haa 
a  historic  interest. 

—The  Right  Reverend  John  Henry  Hop- 
kins, D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  .of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Vermont,  has  published  a  work  (Pndnejft 
Russell),  in  which  he  states  that  he  thinks 
it  wrong  for  the  American  citizen  to  dance 
the  polka,  but  perfectly  proper  for  him  to 
hold  his  brother  in  slavery.  The  bishop 
says,  he  holds  **  conversation  parties  "  to 
be  innocent,  and  equally  so  the  selling 
a  child  from  its  mother.  He  says,  that 
Canaan  was  cursed,  and,therefore.Govemor 
Wise  may  dispose  of  black  men  and  women 
at  the  highest  rates.  The  Right  Reverend 
John  Henry  Hopkins  has  written  soraefnir 
or  five  hundred  pages  to  show  that  the  citi- 
zens should  obey  the  law ;  but  omits  to 
state  what  his  pastoral  advice  would  haTO 
been  to  mothers  with  babes  under  two  yean 
of  age  in  the  latter  days  of  the  lawgiver 
Herod  of  Judea.  He  also  docs  not  find 
room  in  his  prolix  disquisition  upon  the 
duties  of  the  American  Citiun,  which  is  the 
title  of  his  book,  to  inform  his  pupil  what 
he  is  to  do  when  the  law  of  the  land  oontm- 
venes  the  plain  law  of  God.  For  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  a  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  becanae 
it  is  a  law,  a  regulation  to  lie,  or  to  atea]. 
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or  to  deliver  ap  the  fbgitire,  to  It  be  le- 
gally enacted,  bos  the  tame  authority  as 
one  to  collect  taxes.  But  if  the  discre- 
tion of  the  citixea  or  his  eouacieooe  are 
ever  to  interfere,  or,  to  other  word%  If 
there  be  the  Individual  and  colleotiTe 
right  of  rebellion,  it  wonld  be  onlj 
complaisant  in  a  bishop,  who  writes  a 
book  in  which  he  finds  room  to  diaoiHi 
the  propriety  and  moralitj  of  dancing,  to 
indicate  when  that  right  maj  be  asserted. 
The  single  point  of  interest  in  ih%  Amnrie^m 
Citizen  is  the  elaborate  reiteration  of  the 
scriptural  argument  for  slarerj,  which  Is 
easily  enouglf  refuted  bj  the  joonger 
classes  of  Sunday-school  girls,  and  which 
falls  at  this  day,  and  in  this  country,  with 
peculttu'  edification  from  the  lips  of  a  high 
dignitary  in  the  church  of  Him  who  said, 
**  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  dioald  do 
onto  you.''  Bishop  Hopkins  antlcipatec  a 
millennium  when  "  the  whole  world  sliall 
behold  the  happy  fhiits  of  slavery  In  the 
regeneration  of  Africa  from  her  long  bood- 
agc  of  barbarism  and  Idolatry.''  If  it 
were  not  so  tragical,  this  would  bo  too 
ludicrous.  Let  this  gentleman  consider 
one  question :  Even  if  yon  knew  that  some 
of  the  Africans,  who  should  survive  the 
horrors  of  the  slave-ship,  and  the  long, 
dreadful,  compulsory  labor  in  swamps  and 
fields,  the  gradual  imbruting  of  human  be- 
ings treated  as  cattle,  with  every  natural 
right  and  alfoction  outraged— even  if  yoa 
knew  K)mc  could  survive  it  all  and  at* 
tuin  a  kind  of  fond  and  ignorant  feeling 
tlut  you  would  call  Christianity,  do  yon, 
as  a  man,  not  as  a  bishop,  believe  for  one 
moment  that  the  trader,  who  paid  money  for 
a  single  one  of  those  victims,  was  doing 
anything  but  an  accursed  act?  Do  yoa 
think  that  any  honest  Christian  man  sop- 
poscH  for  a  solitary  instant  that  trader  to 
be  any  better  ibau  a  devil— and  a  servant 
of  (iod  only  as  all  criminals  are?  01 
course  (lod  will  bring  good  out  of  it  GM 
brin;(>«  ^ood  out  of  everything.  Woald 
th:it  retlectioo  reconcile  Bivhop  Hopkins  to 
Laving  his  bouse  burnt  down  and  all  that 
was  dearest  to  liim  in  it?  There  was  ooe 
who  said.  '*  It  must  needs  be  that  oflenset 
come  ;  but  woe  to  him  by  whom  the  olbsie 
comt'ih/*  With  the  usual  inconsequence 
of  Uie  Houth-side  of  the  slavery  discosaioii, 
after  having  made  slavery  the  instmnienl 
of  tb4>  ChriHtiao  regeueration  of  Africa,  the 
bi^bop  undertakes  to  show  the  inexpedi- 


ency of  slavery.  Bot  let  tiie  Ushop  ttko 
comfort.  If  the  Lord  has  made  slareiy 
right,  he  will  also,  In  view  of  its  hold  npoo 
this  ooontry,  make  It  expedient  And  If  II 
b$  the  Christianising  process  for  AfHoi^ 
what  right  has  Bishop  Hopkins  or  aoj 
other  ploos  man  to  resist  the  doe  operattoa 
of  that  process?  Excepting  the  portion  of 
the  Tolnme  we  have  indicated,  which  al^ 
tracts  attention  solelj  by  Its  sotject  and 
not  at  all  by  the  ability  with  which  It  is 
treated,  7%€  Ammean  Citkum  Is  like  a  seriea 
of  a  ooontry  clergyman's  weekly  lectnresL 
We  do  not  advlae  any  American  who  wishes 
to  improve  himself  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  or 
a  patriot,  to  leave  his  Booth,  Tillotson, 
Hooker,  Herbert,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
take  to  Hopkins. 

—  The  new  and  fhmons  preacher  of 
England,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bporgeon,  has 
fbmlshed  ns  with  a  second  series  of  his 
printed  sermons  (Sheldon,  Blakeman  9t 
Co.).  The  first  aeries  came  forth  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Magoon, 
bat  this  is  from  Mr.  Bpurgeon's  own 
hand.  Like  the  first,  It  la  accompan- 
ied by  i^  portrait  of  the  man — a  round- 
flM3ed,  self-complacent  looking  personage, 
bnt,  onlike  the  first,  It  has  an  original 
preface — ftilly  sostalning  the  character  of 
the  portrait  Mr.  Spnrgeon  speaks  of  the 
**  ovorwhelming  and  ever-Increasing  mnU 
titndes  who  listen  to  as"— eays  that  his  first 
volnme  reached  a  sale  in  America  of  fif- 
teen thousand  in  a  short  time,  and  hopes 
that  nobody  will  ascribe  the  great  things 
be  has  done  to  himself,  bat  to  the  Lord, 
^he  sermons  themselves  are  plain,  practi* 
eal,  and  fervid,  but  swollen— not  evincing 
the  Intellectual  ability  that  we  find  in  Hall 
or  Chalmers,  nor  the  varied  culture  of 
many  other  divines,  but  full  of  a  certain 
earnestness  and  force,  somewhat  In  the 
Dumner  of  Whitfield,  bat  without  the  vivid 
Imagination  and  startling  efliBCts  of  Whit- 
field. Mr.  Sporgeon's  Illustrations  are 
often  homely,  even  to  coarseness,  and  bo 
has  a  trick  of  repeating  words  which  is 
more  eflfectlve  in  spoken,  than  it  Is  elegant 
in  written,  discoarse.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
manner,  here  la  ooe  passage :  "  List  list, 
listl  It  it  the  last  feast  that  Babel  shall 
ever  seel  Even  now  the  enemies  are  ot- 
her gate.  They  come  1  They  come  I  O, 
Belshassar,  read  that  writing  there!  Thoa 
art  weighed  In  the  balance  and  art  found 
wanting.    Oh!  Belshaxzar,  stay  thy  feas^ 
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iQg_gec  the  sbaffc  of  God.  Lo,  the  death- 
ehaft !  it  is  whizzing  in  the  air ;  it  has 
pierced  his  heart :  bo  falls,  and  falls,  and 
with  him  Babel  falls  T'  Other  passages 
are  in  the  same  style,  and  they  are  some- 
what characteristic,  bat  he  has  much  bet- 
ter ones — better  in  taste,  and  really  more 
eloquent.  His  tendency  to  amplify  is  very 
strong.  Everybody  remembers  the  words 
of  the  Pealm,  illustrative  of  the  aniver^ 
salily  of  the  Divine  Providence,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  touching  and 
beautiful,  and  yet  simple :  ''  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  tby  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  to  hea- 
ven, thou  art  there  I  if  I  make  my  bed  in 
hell,  behold  thou  art  there !  If  I  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy 
hand  lead  me,  and  tby  right  hand  shall  hold 
me !-'  But  Mr.  Spurgeon  states  the  truth 
in  this  wise:  *'Yoa  cannot  banish  me 
from  my  Lord.  Send  me  to  the  snows  of 
Siberia  and  Lapland,  I  shall  have  the  eyes 
of  God  there  ;  send  me  to  Australia,  and 
let  me  toil  at  the  gold-diggings,  there  will 
he  visit  me.  If  you  send  me  to  the  utter- 
most verge  of  the  round  globe,  I  shall  still 
have  the  eye  of  God  upon  me.  Put  me  in 
the  desert,  where,  there  is  not  a  single 
blade  of  grass  growing,  and  his  presence 
shall  cheer  me.  Or,  let  me  go  to  sea, 
amid  the  bowlings  of  the  tempest  and  the 
shrieking  wind,  where  the  mad  waves  lift 
up  their  hands  to  the  skies,  as  if  they 
would  pluck  the  stars  from  their  cloudy 
thrones,  and  I  shall  have  the  eye  of  God 
there.  Let  me  sink,  and  let  my  gurgling 
voice  be  heard  among  the  waves^' — and 
much  more,  which  is  not  an  improvement 
on  the  original,  and  is  in  no  sense  to  be 
admired. 

— The  same  editor,  who  was  the  first  to 
collect  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Mac- 
aulay,  has  hit  upon  the  happy  thought  of 
gatberiug  out  of  the  Encyclopadia  Britan- 
nica,  a  work  which  from  its  size  few  can 
procure,  the  leading  biographies  under  the 
name  of  Alew  Biographies  (Whittemore, 
Niles  &  Hall).  As  tbese  are  known  to 
have  been  written  by  such  men  as  Ma- 
caulay  himself,  Henry  Kogers,  Hepworth 
Dixon,  and  William  Spalding,  they  are 
worthy  to'  be  read  in  a  wider  sphere 
than  the  original  work,  for  which  they 
were  prepared,  is  likely  to  attain.  Among 
the  articles  chosen  by  the  editor,  are  Atter- 


bury,  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  and  Johmon,  bj 
Macaulay  ;  Butler,  Robert  Hall,  Gaawndl, 
Gibbon,  and  Hume,  by  Rogers  ;  Additon 
and  Bacon,  by  Spalding;  Howard,  bj 
Dixon ;  Sir  John  Franklin,  bj  Sir  John 
Richardson ;  Horace  by  Theodore  Martin ; 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by  James  DaTid 
Forbes,  and  a  few  others,  of  less  mark, 
either  as  to  subject  or  author.  They  art 
most  of  them  pleasingly  written,  in  a  sfyto 
of  vigor,  yet  simplicity,  which  adapts  them 
to  popular  interest  Less  brilliant  than  the 
celebrated  characters  of  Lamartine,  thej 
are  perhaps  more  authentic,  and,  at  any 
rate,  place  within  a  brief  compan  Um 
principal  particulars  of  the  lives  and  dhar* 
acters  of  the  men  to  whom  thej  relate. 
Prefixed  to  the  collection  is  a  sensible  In- 
troduction by  the  editor,  who,  besides  nar> 
rating  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  led  to  gather  the  early  essays  of  Mao* 
aulay,  gives  us  some  information  as  to  tlw 
writers  with  whom  he  is  at  present  en- 
gaged. As  the  work  is  intended  for  general 
perusal,  it  would  have  been  an  improre- 
ment  if  the  various  passages  in  French  or 
other  languages,  quoted  in  the  text  ot  noim, 
had  been  translated.  Compact  biogpraphlesb 
like  these,  cannot  be  designed  for  scholan^ 
who  will  prefer  to  go  to  the  more  copious 
and  original  sources  of  knowledge,  bat  the 
generality  for  whom  they  are  designed  are 
not  always  familiar  with  the  Latin  and 
French.  In  one  place,  for  instance  (p.  216)| 
there  is  nearly  a  page  in  French,  withoat 
any  translation. 

— Dr.  Doran  has  become  a  regular  book- 
maker; his  earlier  volumes,  by  their  spright- 
liness  and  whim,  had  a  certain  fascnation  In 
them;  but  he  has  worked  the  vein  till  it  mns 
thin.  His  last  book,  called  Monarcka  ile- 
iired  ftom  Business  (Redfield),  which  Is  a 
misnomer,  besides  the  faults  of  his  previoos 
books — flippancy  and  inaccuracy — has  an^ 
other  fault,  which  they  had  not — a  fatal 
one — it  is  dull.  The  doctor  exhibits  the 
same  omnivorous  eagerness  for  anecdote, 
and  gathers  his  materials  with  the  same 
industry  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe ; 
but  he  does  not  interest  us  in  his  narra> 
tive.  In  fact,  it  is  so  stuffed  with  mere 
detail,  having  no  vital  thread  to  strfng 
them  upon,  that  one  reads  with  the  llst1es»- 
ness  with  which  he  goes  over  an  index  or  an 
auctioneer's  catalogue.  A  multitude  of 
names,  and  a  multitude  of  dates,  brooght 
together  with  no  other  purpose  apparentiiy 
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than  |o  say  something  aboat  klogt,  are 
not  relieved  by  the  interreniog  pages  of 
mere  court  gossip  or  twaddle.  Nor  has 
the  author  been  very  particalar  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  he  derives  his  state- 
mcDt9.  His  historical  knowledge  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  he  still  talks  of 
such  fautastic  personages  as  Pharamond, 
Clodion  and  Merowig,  as  among  the  aotaal 
founders  of  the  old  French  dynasty.  We 
wonder  that  he  did  not  go  back,  as  some 
of  the  chroniclers  did,  either  to  the  Trojaa 
heroes,  who  separated  under  the  walls  of 
Troy,  or  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  Now 
and  then,  we  come  to  a  page  which  is  live- 
ly and  readable ;  bat  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  quite  destitate  of  either  ralae  or 
amusement. 

—  Emile  Soavestre  is  a  well-known  name 
in  French  literature,  and  it  is  as  worthily  as 
it  iM  well  known.  Unlike  many  of  his  ooo- 
temporaries,  he  has  not  used  his  brilliant 
faculties  to  adorn  vice,  or  to  commend  cor- 
ruption. A  high  moral  and  religions  tone, 
prufouikl  sympathy  with  all  classes  and 
particularly  with  those  that  suffer,  and  a 
dippositioa  to  exhibit  humanity,  not  in  its 


selfish  and  odious  aspects,  but  in  its  mors 
simple  and  cheering  phases,  together  with 
his  pure  and  elevated  style,  have  rendered 
hb  works  among  the  most  wholesome  as 
they  are  among  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
Fren6h  school    Souvestre  was,  like  Cha- 
teaubriand, Lamennais,  Mlchelet,  Lesage, 
Gulngeni,  a  Breton  by  birth,  and  while 
that  fact  has  naturally  drawn  his  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  tradition,  custom,  and 
scenery  of  Brittany,  it  has  also  infused  into 
his  mind  something  of  the  sterling  earnest- 
ness and  moral  independence  of  Its  charac- 
ter.   His  Lad  rf  tk§  Brdcm^  by  which  he 
became  known  to  Ihme,  was  a  beautiful 
production,  and  the  work,  Just  published 
by  Dlz,  Edwards  and  Co.,  called  Britanny 
and  la  VendU,  a  series  of  tales  in  Illustration 
of  the  romantic  life  of  his  countrymen,  is  a 
not  unworthy  sequeL    The  first  tale  in 
particular,   called  Th4  Bargmum  <if  th$ 
Lotrtt  is  full  of  originality,  force,  and 
fascination.      Nor    is    the    second,    the 
LatarttUhkeqpoTt  far  behind  It  In  merit 
The  translations,  which  are  by  an  English 
lady,  are  made  with  great  fidelity  and 
skill. 


PUTNAM*  8     KALEIDOSCOPE. 
"  A  particular  arrangement  of  reflecting  sorftoes." 


A  Lkaf  from  thr  Cbnturt  Papebs.'— By 

porinis-HJon,  we  Kaleidoscope  this  month, 
on<'  of  tbo  entertaining  manuscript-papers, 
TiwiX  monthly  before  this  famous  literary 
Bocicty.  The  pleasant  humor,  the  adroit 
turn  ot  the  ventiQcation,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
duly  appreciated  by  oar  readers : 

ARCADIA. 

A  MEDLET. 

Mv  frioinl  Antonio  in  an  Auctioneer, 

\\  iiMH,.  root.-*  are  ntmck  in  Wall  street;  but 

uh'»««i«  hoiiifhA 
AhitihI  to  -iiniiier  and  ftcrener  airs. 
'I  hitl.rr  coini'  niid  rent,  frt»m  shorcfl  of  earth, 
Or  \U'\>U  of  heaven,  all  bird«  of  song  aad 

Im  auty  ; 
Wnrhlu'r'cnri'iriet.  8«d-voiced  nii^htingales, 
Kvultiiu'  oi-i..li-i.  And  the  mocking  bird, 
Who-'c  huniorouH  innpinition  you  shall  hear. 

Ono  morn.  Antonio,  standinf^  on  hit  throne, 
(Wh«r(>  .Iew4    and    Gentilof,   in    a    motley 

throti:;. 
W»Tr  wftitinir  for  the  "  goinir  (r<^insr  gone,") 
liilil  by  hi:4  aide  a  canvas,  framed  in  gold ; 


On  which  a  poet's  soul  and  artist's  hand 

Had  gathered,  firom  all  realms  of  art  and  na> 
tare         * 

The  protean  shapes  of  beauty.  Orores  and 
rooks, 

Trees  that  Dnrand  or  nature  might  hare  own- 
ed; 

Clond-ibrms  that  Choreh  might  paint  and 
Rntkln  praise. 

Wood-nymphs  and  shepherds ;  flocks  and 


od-nympi 

tothlls ; 

Statues  and  fountains ;  lawns  and  palaees ; 
WhQe  orer  all  was  spread,  as  Wordsworth 

say», 
"  The  light  that  oerer  was  on  sea  or  land— 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 
To  this  fair  soene  was  glroo  the  name  Arcm- 

dia. 
Antonio  wared  his  hammer  In  the  ahr 
(His  royal  sceptre  and  hb  Prospero-waod), 
And,    with    a    sndle,    prdaolng    pleasant 

thoughts, 
And,  pointing  to  the  picture,  thus  began : 

**  This  is  Areadia— this  the  land 
That  weanr  sools  hare  si^^hed  for , 

This  is  Arcadia— this  the  land 
Heroio  hearts  hare  died  for : 

Yet,  strange  to  tell,  this  promised  land 
Has  neTer  been  applied  for  * 
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Oh.  wondrous  powers  of  chanec,  whose  laws 

Oar  footstops  must  obey ! 
Oh,  lucky  ^ntlemeo,  whom  fate 

lias  guided  here  to-day ! 
For  ye  who  enter  shall  select, 

w  ith  speculating  viewSf 
The  comer  lots  of  A  ready ^ 

The  mill  sites  of  Vauduse — 
Shall  even  see,  to  calm  each  doubt, 
PamsBSUs  sold  in '  fee/  without 

'  Remainder/  to  the  muse. 

First,  mark  yon  sea  of  English  turf, 

Whose  undulating  billows 
Are  shaded  by  New-llavea  elms, 

And  Babylonian  willows. 
There  stands  that  tree,  whose  boughs  coiy 
cealed 

The  son  of  Charles  the  Martyr ; 
And  there  the  oak,  whose  hollow  held 

The  famed  colonial  charter. 
In  that  fair  grove,  walk  up  Imd  down, 
Plato  and  Kant^  whose  mutual  frown 

Suggests  some  mental  grapple  ; 
While,  stretched  in  \far-niente^  style, 
Sir  Isaac  watches  with  a  smile, 

The  gravitating  apple. 

Hard  by,  three  ladies'  eyes  dispute- 
Contending  for  that  longed-for  fruit- 
That  eacn  would  put  her  lip  in ; 
But  no !  the  Dardan  Skeplierd  stands. 
Still  holding  in  his  doubtmg  hands 

The  discord-breeding  pippin. 
"  The  nymphs  of  Arctkuias  rills, 
Turn,  with  their  Iiands  melodious  mills, 

In  whose  industrious  strife. 
Ambrosial  grain  to  flour  is  '  run,' 
Imagination's  yams  are  spun. 

And  wove  the  web  of  life. 
There  sit  Boccacio's  chosen  few. 
And  tell  those  tales  forever  new — 

Those  tales  of  ten-day  pleasure ; 
While  royal  Louis  leads  bis  jigs 
Of  rakes  and  virgins,  wits  ancfwigs 

To  some  fantastic  measure. 
In  that  cool  grot,  behold  the  band 

Of  gay  Parnassian  larkers — 
Moore  and  Tibullus  hand-in-hand. 
While  poor  Anacreon  scarce  can  stand. 
And  Jiorace  clutches  'neath  his  arm 
The  cask,  that  at  his  Sabine  farm 

He  broached  for  Taliarchus. 
And  THKRK  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  sings. 

His  brows  begirt  with  mvrtle ; 
And,  'faith,  the  uectai*  in  the  bowls 

Looks  very  much  like  *  turtle.' 
In  yon  dark  Wood,  plio.i  Robin  Ilood^ 

His  cross-bow  never- failing ; 
While  Isaac  Walton  whips  that  sti'eam 

Fur  speckled  trout  and  grayling. 
Therk,  iiocks '  upon  a  thousand  bills,' 

Are  grazing,  each  with  mouth  down ; 
And  Afdibteas,  feeds  his  sheen 

Which  are  authentic  Soutndo7Pn. 
Thkrk  miners  seek  Golconda's  jewel 
And  digof  Pennsylvania's  fuel. 

The  vein  that  never  ends. 
While  here  surveyors  trace  the  way 
Of  heavenly  rail-roads,  that  will  pay 

Ethereal  dividends. 

And  see  on  Como's  lake  outrolled 
Where  Cleopatra's  btu-ge  uf  gold 
Waits,  witii  its  sails'  voluptuous  fold, 

For  Zcphvr's  breath  to  wake ; 
And  Minnehaha's  bark  cunoo 
Chases  upon  that  nikrored  blue 


The  Highland  rose  of  Rodariok  Dhn, 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
There  oomea  to  port  a  snow-wliiged  thip. 

With  Califomtan  cargo ; 
And  there  the  jracht '  America* 

Beats  Jiuon  in  the  *  Argo* 
The  *  Resolute'  lies  safely  moored, 

Whose  cables  none  shall  serer. 
Oh,  ship !  withdrawn  from  fire  and  let^ 
Lie  there,  of  friendship's  saerifioe 

A  memory  forever 1 

There  canter  cavalicn  and  dames, 

Where  Bavard'svUnme  is  daiMdng; 
While  the  Muster  cfBueepkahu 

By  MuraVs  side  is  praIM)in|^ 
Poor  Roztnante's  wearied  Hmiie 

Can  scarce  support  her  master ; 
And  fair  Di  Vernon  leads  the  group. 

And  calls  them  to  come  faster. 
There  lies  ML  Vernon's  storied  plats 
Which  shall  be  national  domun 

When  e'er  the  people  rote  it 
And  in  that  gprotto's  snady  hole 
There  Pope  and  St.  John  share  the  bowl 
And  mix  that  famous '  flow  of  soul* 

That  is  so  often  quoted. 
Here,  darkly  glow  the  purple  slopes 

Of  the  Burgundian  rme-iand, 
While  the  '  castled  crag  of  DraiohenfeV 

O'erlooks  the  pleasant  Rhine-land. 
Here  nestles  Wordsworth's  humble  oot, 
And  there  the  palace  of  Claude  Melnotle 

Lies  iu  its  marble  dream. 
Here  flame  the  towers  of  IspahaD, 
While  the  pleasure-dome otKubla-Kaha 

Stands  on  the  sacred  stream. 
Here  rest  the  lovers  of  all  time 

Wh«se  hearts  cnuld  never  vaij ; 
There  Abelard  walks  with  Hdotee, 

And  Burns  with  highland  Marf, 
Fair  Laura  sits  beside  Vauduse, 

With  Petrarch  bending  o'er  her ; 
While  Tasso  tells  his  tale  of  lore 

To  listening  Leonora. 
And  near  the  horizon's  furthest  rim 
Where  mountain  ranges,  blue  and  cUm, 

Are  braided  o'er  with  foontidne. 
You  see  a  mass  in  dark  array ; 
'Tis  Bunyan's  pilgrims  on  their  wa/ 

O'er  the  delectable  mountains.** 


Antonio  paused,  o'ermastored  by  his  theme, 
(Perhaps  'twas  want  of  breath)  and  eaML 

•'  who'U  bid  ?" 
The   encliauted   crowd  had  given   proapk 

reply. 
Had  not  a  tumult  risen  in  the  street 
A  man-fight,  or  a  dog  fight,  or  a  smash , 
A  wandering  organ,  witli  gymuastio  mookijf , 
Or  some  rare  sight — a  gi-imn  or  polieemaii. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  there  rose  a  mighty  roar; 
A  sudden  stamoede  shook  the  sounding  §oflr, 
And  Jews  and  Gentiles,  rushing  thio^  te 

door. 
Forgot  Arcadia — and  wore  seen  no 


A  MoRxiNQ  IN  THE  Studios. — AlllMni^ 
fanciful  titles  have  been  adopted  bj  neufj 
all  the  cities  of  the  Union — as.  for  imtyioo, 
the  Forest  City,  the  QacenCitjr.  the  Grw- 
ite,  the  Monumental,  the  City  of  llftgnlfr 
cent  Distances,  and  the  City  of  Brotbei^ 
Love— yet  the  MetropolU  as  yet 
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recop^ized  by  ftoj  title  but  tho  Terj  plftln 
one  of  New  York.  We  propoeo  to  Dame  It 
ILe  Artist  Clij,  or  the  Citj  of  Studiot.  Not 
all  the  RiAter  Cybcles  combiaed,  can  pro- 
duce 8uch  profusion  of  euel  and  marble 
work ;  fiuch  sculptares,  paintings,  graTlngt, 
drawings ;  so  much  of  etcb  and  sketch,  aa 
wc  DOW  have  garnered  In  the  midst  of  our 
bui«7  streets.  No  less  than  three  hundred 
pallett  arc  set  every  morning  by  aa  manj 
artists  to  begin  with.  And  as  Kaleidoscope 
is  "  a  particular  arrangement  of  reflecting 
surface/'  it  shall  at  least  show  what  these 
followers  of  Phidias  are  doing  In  the  sea- 
son;!. 

—Mr.  Church,  Art  Union  Balldlng,  is 
busy  with  two  landscapes — one  a  broad 
tIcw  of  Niagara  from  the  Canada  slde^ 
which,  to  our  sense,  conveys  a  jnster  Idea 
of  the  wild  and  vast  sweep  of  the  waters, 
than  any  pic  tare  of  the  falls  we  hare 
yet  fucn.  The  other,  a  prelade  to  a  larger 
composition,  is  a  sketch  of  South  Ameri- 
can M^enery,  rich  in  variegated  color^ 
palms,  cataracts,  volcanoes,  tropical  vege- 
tation, and  flowers  of  all  hues,  tangled  in 
luxuriouR  prc-Raphaelite  profusion. 

— Elliott  (name  building)  is  engaged  npoo 
two  full'leogths,  and  a  nnrober  of  other 
portraits.  One  of  the  full-lengths  Is  a 
likeness  of  Governor  Seymour,  and  a  very 
striking  likeness  it  is,  too.  This  portrait 
is  for  the  seldom-visited  gallery  in  the 
City-Hall,  yclept  the  **  governors'  room," 
in  which  the  pictures  of  all  the  governors  of 
the  Stat'*  of  New  York  are  safely  locked 
up  from  the  public  gaze,  except  upon  the 
foui  th  of  July,  when  the  dusty  populace  Is 
a<lmitto(l.  and  allowed  to  look  out  of  the 
front  windows  upon  the  soldiers  in  the 
park  Im.Iow.  One  is  apt  to  see  many  fik 
miliir  faces  at  all  times  In  this  artist's 
etiKlMv  At  present  there  are  likenesses  of 
lion.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Mayor  Wood,  Henry 
S  H:i(  on  (full-length).  Geo.  W.  Pratt,  W. 
l*()rt'  r  (Spirit  of  the  Timet  )fCo\.  MoKcnnj, 
Ab-i  H  Center,  and  several  fine  beads  of 
ladi's.  Klliott*s  pencil  mellows  by  time. 
He  has  never  painted  better  portraits 
than  those  which  are  yet  wet  from  his 
ea««'I. 

~-Mr.  Hick^.  whose  fine  studio  in  Astor- 
plac**.  opposite  the  Mercantile  Library,  Is 
in  iisi'ir  worth  a  visit,  has  just  completed 
a  full  length  of  Mr.  Wolcott  (of  Tork 
Mills.  Ont'iila  co.).  We  commend  this  plo* 
ture  especially,  for  the  great  fidelity  and 


trnthfulness  of  all  its  details.  Thabook^ 
table,  carpet,  bronze  Ink-stand,  easy-chairt 
even  the  hat,  cane,  and  cloak,  are  man- 
aged with  true  artistic  skill  These  things^ 
in  themselves  commonplaoe  enough — 
when  brought  la  aa  aooesNries— have 
a  value,  not  to  be  ovorlooked.  The  most 
common  and  familiar  directs,  when  in- 
troduced In  a  picture,  are  more  or  less 
pleasing,  aa  they  are  well  or  lU-palni- 
ed«  But,  apart  from  tills,  thej  have 
an  intrlnslo  value  as  vehicles  of  color, 
the  harmonloas  distribntioo  of  which  is  the 
problem  every  artist  has  to  solve  anew 
with  eveiy  ftesh  picture.  The  portrait  itr 
self  Is  well-painted ;  it  la  careAnlly  and  Jo- 
dlciously  bandied,  and  stands  out  finnlj 
from  the  canvas.  The  aerial  perspective 
of  the  ante-room,  beyond  the  figure,  la 
happily  managed.  Besides  the  full-length, 
th<re  are  portralta  of  Uemry  L.  Plerson  and 
Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  and  a  pleasant  idyllo 
ritetch  called  *'  The  Lost  Children."  We 
shall  refer  to  Mr.  Hloks-s  picture  of  The 
Literati,  betimes. 

—Mr.  Kensett,  cor.  Broadway  and  Fourth 
si.  Is  Just  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
large  landscape,  with  such  an  air  of  "  dole$ 
far  nimte,**  that  one  Is  almost  entranced 
with  the  sweet  Indolence — 

"  The  very  air  seems  sleepily  to  blow.' 

In  the  foreground,  there  are  large 
masses  of  rocks,  with  one  great  jutting 
crag,  finely  contrasting  with  the  clear, 
deep  shadows  In  the  quiet  waters  below, 
and  a  belt  of  woodland,  skirting  one  side 
of  the  picture.  Is  penetrated  with  rays  and 
gleams  of  light,  that  do  not  seem  less  true 
to  nature  because  they  meet  the  eye  unex- 
pectedly. The  middle-ground  Is  finely  and 
carefully  painted,  leading  the  vision  fur- 
ther on,  until  It  Is  carried  to  Mount  Wash- 
ington In  the  distance,  which  rises  up  in  the 
transparent  atmosphere,  illuminated  iflth 
broad  sunlight  The  whole  picture  Is  la 
Kensett*s  happiest  style,  and  the  repose 
and  solitude  of  the  scene  are  rather  en- 
hanced than  lessened  by  a  covey  of  wild- 
fowl skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
still  water.  In  the  foreground.  We  shall 
look  with  Interest  for  the  promised  land- 
scapes from  this  artist's  easel — the  results 
of  his  last  summer's  Itinerary  among  the 
lakes  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
the  Windermeres,  Grassmeres,  Killarnlcs, 
and   Lock  Lomonds— many   thoughtful 
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sketches  of  which  are  hidden  in  the  nooks 
of  bis  studio. 

— Mr.  Louis  Lang,  whose  studio  adjoins 
Mr.  Kensett's,  has  just  finished  a  large  pic- 
ture, representing  a  literary  pic-nic  at 
Lake  Midiopao.  It  is  the  happy  disposition 
of  this  artist,  to  give  a  sort  of  romantic 
character  to  even  such  commonplace  things 
as  portraits,  and  by  skillful  groupings, 
pleasing  arrangements  of  colors,  bits  of 
landscape,  touched  in  here  and  there,  with 
the  aid  of  sunlight  effects,  flowers,  leaves, 
and  air,  to  create  out  of  very  little  materi- 
al, images  of  a  most  fanciful  and  pleasing 
kind.  Another  picture  in  his  studio  repre- 
sents a  sewing  party  of  ladies,  seated  on 
and  around  the  porch  of  a  villa ;  some  of 
the  faces  are  recognizable,  and  not  the  less 
pleasing,  because  you  come  upon  them  un- 
expectedly. Another  group  of  children  on 
the  lake  shore,  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
games,  some  dancing  under  the  looped-up 
fringes  of  a  tent,  some  in  the  open-air,  at 
blind  man's  buff  and  forfeits,  some  scatter- 
ed about  on  the  turf — 

'*  Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass" — 

remind  one  of  ancient  holiday  scenes  and 
happy  May-day  games  of  earlier  years. 
There  are  some  smaller  pictures,  also,  in 
this  artist's  studio — Night  and  Morning, 
Meditation  on  the  Sea  Shore,  and  others, 
which  exhibit  a  delicate  and  graceful  fancy, 
as  novel  as  it  is  agreeable.  In  the  next 
Kaleidoscope  we  shall  have  reflections  of 
other  studios  in  the  city. 

—  There  is  no  greater  pest  in  good 
society  than  an  habitual  punster — a  fellow 
without  judgment  enough  to  keep  his  wit 
in  control,  nor  wit  enough  to  excuse  his 
want  of  judgment — without  either  modesty 
or  politeness,  who  intrusively  thrusts  him- 
self between  speaker  and  listener,  to  the 
vexation  of  both — a  word-catcher,  pick- 
mouth,  and  trifler,  who  forgets  the  refine- 
ments and  courtesies  that  should  adorn  a 
gentleman,  the  limits  of  good-breeding, 
the  proprieties  of  social  conversation,  the 
respect  due  to  age  or  sex,  and  lays  an  in- 
intolerable  tax  upon  good-nature,  for  the 
sake  of  a  wretched  jest.  This  nuisance 
muBt  be  abated.  Ladies,  lend  us  your 
frowns ! 

"  We  are  poor  la^c^ards  on  the  trnil  of  time, 
Bom  iu  tne  sundown  of  the  dregs  of  rhyme.'' 

Five  Pounds  Reward  (the  price  of  Para- 


dise Lost),  for  a  poem  of  a  handled  liMt, 
containing  at  least  one  new  idea,  and  not 
a  superfluous  adjective. 

Model  CRrnciSM.— The  way  to  do  It 
—Lyrics  of  the  Ventricles,  bj  Caroline 
Hemans  St.  Clair.  12ma,  pp.  589.  Gobitt 
&  Grarrotte.  This  is  a  volume  of  new  poena 
by  a  lady  who  is  destined  to  liew  her  wsj 
to  the  front  ranks  of  American  Literatora 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  venifilei^ 
the  work  before  us  is  nuurked  with  constant 
volcanic  gushes,  and  a  grand  lava-like  flow 
of  molten  granitic  thought,  inter^oasd 
with  tender  strata  of  scorie.  The  wild  ap- 
heavlngs  of  passional  emotion  in  the  Unei^ 
'<  to  him  I  loved  in  early  yontb,'^  are  fear- 
fully contrasted  with  the  eztingnlsiied 
.  Popocatapetl  of  her  despair  in,  "None 
but  I  have  known  thee  tmly."  Tlien 
demonstrations  of  an  over-eendtlve  jaal 
delicate  female  heart,  panting  to  throw  II- 
self  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  paUlc, 
will  have  a  certain  amoont  of  tnflnenpt 
upon  the  young  and  undeveloped  dangfatsni 
of  this  republic.  The  book  shonld  be  upon 
every  centre  table. 


SHORT    ANSWERS    TO    LOITO  LETTBES 

Philologist. — "  Whether  either  and  Bli- 
ther shonld  be  prononnced  ej^tker  and 
nyther  ?" 

The  old  English  orthoepy  is^ayther^and 
"  nay thcr,"  the  corresponding  sounds  of 
their,  heir,  neigh,  neighbor,  heinons,  etti 
Modern  usage  has  sanctioned  eeikar  and 
fudher — at  least  in  this  coontrj.  Yomif 
England  says  '*  ey ther  and  nyther,''  whleh 
you  may  adopt  if  you  please ;  bat  yon  mml 
be  careful  not  to  say  "  thire  and  liler,* 
and  '^  nighbor''  and  highnons,"  nntil  yoK 
hear  from  us. 

Chaucer. — '<  And  I  wonld  like  to  know 
the  origin  of  these  phrases :  '  The  mling 
passion  strong  in  death;'  'The  dlTfae 
right  of  kings ;'  '  In  spite  of  one's  teeth  f 
'  Hauling  over  the  coals ;'  and,  aboTO  all, 
what  was  *  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  off  ** 

We  leave  Chaucer's  queries  open  for  m^ 
swers. 

Mart  Ann. — **  What  Is  your  opinion  of 
the  Boker  case?" 

We  think  no  honorable  man,  or  hl^ 
minded  woman,  can  read  the  animadTW^ 
sioos  of  the  press  in  regard  to  this  matlei^ 
without  a  blush  of  shame  and  indignaltan. 
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Two  tbemcs  have  largely  absorbed  the 
attention  of  our  world  during  the  past 
v>\nU  r.  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
that  wo  (•hould  now  briefly  discourse,  sloce 
tii<*  n<>w  H>a5on  19  at  hand,  and  other  matters 
v^  ill.  <  n*  long,  drive  them  from  oar  memo- 
ri('.>4  and  our  minds.  For,  it  is  more  trae 
of  urt  Americans  than  it  ever  was  of  any 
pcopl<',  that  we  live 

"  One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shorSi 
To  one  thing  constant  nerer." 

Our  loFcs — our  public  loTes,  that  Is — are 
fed  on  Ktraw,  and  flame  oat  as  quickly  as 
they  tlame  up.  Impertiaeat  oblivion  orer- 
taki'4  our  dearest  idola  almost  before  the 
last  wofflbiper  has  turned  away  from  the 
shrine.  Yet,  it  should  be  said  for  oi,  thai 
we  arc  willing  to  return  on  our  steps ;  for  U 
in  ulternation  and  relief,  rather  than  potl- 
tive  novelty,  that  we  crave.  We  are  glad 
that  April  should  go  and  May  come  wltli- 
out  thereby  engaging  ourselves  either  to 
aiijuro  April  or  to  enthrone  May.  And,  in 
lilie  manner,  after  a  season  of  nnosnal  do* 
light  iu  the  drama,  and  of  exalted  interest 
in  "  ppiritualisms,  so-calledy"  we  shall  go 
on  to  balls  at  the  watering-plaoes,  and 
picnics  in  the  rural  districts,  withool 
one  Had,  backward  thought  of  actresses^ 
author!),  or  mysterious  mediums. 

Lrt  the  chronicler,  then,  seise  the  flying 
moment ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  the  balls 
and  the  picnics,  in  their  turn,  must  oease, 
and  r.iil.  and  float  away.  Into  the  *'  limbos^ 
larL'f  and  wide,*'  of  the  dumb,  desolate 
r;u<t ;  and  then,  we  shall  begin  again  (0 
seek  the  excitements  of  elty  life,  and  to 
a^k  what  good  thing,  or  what  new,  awmils 
us.  and  where  we  are  to  look  for  things 
good  or  new. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  belief,  could  wo 
cherish  it,  that  the  last  winter  bad  given 
us  a  good  American  play,  and  a  good 
American  actress;  for  a  genius  good  in 
its  kind  is  a  priceless  possession  to  any 
people ;  and  one  is  so  utterly  weary  of  the 
everlasting  expectation  of  incredible  things 
in  which  we.  Transatlantic  leaders  of  man- 
kind, have  been  trained,  for  now  a  full  ball^ 
century,  that  really  to  have  attained  some- 
thing simply  credible  and  creditable  would 
aflVird  us  just  cause  for  such  peans  of  self^ 
thanking,  self-admiring,  as  the  passionate 


lover  of  Lady  Geraldine  so  fiercely  de- 
nounces. Our  intellectual  ornithologists 
have  so  often  cheated  us  with  unfulfilled 
predictions  of  a  genuine  swan,  *'  at  last,'' 
that  we  are  beginning  to  de^Mdr.  Aud 
yet,  why  should  we  not  hatch  a  swan,  too, 
as  well  as  our  neighbors  ?  It  is  intrinsic- 
ally impossible  for  us  to  give  ourselves  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  and  we 
aball,  accordingly,  continue  to  watch  eacb 
new  Incubation  of  genlns  with  an  uncon- 
querable Interest,  and  a  hope  strong  against 
hope,  though  we  should  be  steadily  disap- 
pointed through  fifty  more  consecutive 
years. 

Disappointed  this  winter  we  certainly 
were,  and  sadly. 

In  the  first  place,  we  were<  dUmppolnted 
of  our  play. 

No  American  tragedy  was  ever  put  upon 
the  stage  with  snch  pomp  and  chrcumstance 
of  sUte  theatrical  as  Mrs.  Howe's  «<  Lec}- 
nore."  It  had  been  announced,  through 
the  press  and  In  private,  for  many  weeks. 
It  was  known  to  have  been  composed  with 
the  greatest  care— to  be  no  hurried  Im- 
provisation prompted  by  a  moment  of 
brilliant  temptaUoo,  bat  the  long  result  of 
months  of  serious  and  sedulous  labor,  lov- 
ingly bestowed  by  a  lady  who  has,  at  least, 
given  proof  that  she  is  fired^y  the  "  noble 
rage"  of  fame,  and  who  was,  by  not  a  few 
competent  persons,  believed  to  be  also  in- 
qdred  by  the  **  fine  f^nsy"  of  genius.  It 
bad  been  accepted  by  a  spirited  manager, 
who  had  already  shown  himself  as  skillfol 
as  he  was  enterprising,  and  the  chief  rdU 
of  the  piece  was  to  be  filled  1^  an  actress 
whose  popnlarity  and  vogne  were  nnqnes- 
Uonable. 

Here  were  all  the  elements  of  a  very 
brilliant  outside  pmUg$.  Add  to  these 
that  the  drama  has  not  been  so  popular  in 
oar  city  for  many  years  as  daring  the  past 
winter,  and  it  will  be  plain  tly^t  the  most 
uneasy  and  anzloaa  author  could  hardly 
ask  a  more  favoraUs  atmosphere  for  a 
Mtti  than  was  assored  to  Mrs.  Howe  at 
<*  Wallaok's  Theatre,''  for  the  production 
of  her  *' Tragedy." 

The  spectacle  presented  by  the  house  on 
the  first  night  has  been  sufficiently  com- 
■snted  ooylong  since,  and  everybody  knows 
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that  it  was  a  fihowy  incarnation  of  the  sin- 
ccrcst  interest,  anticipation,  and  good-will. 
All  who  loved  the  drama,  and  wished  well 
to  our  authorship,  and  could  find  room  in  a 
theatre  which  is  by  far  too  small  for  the 
audiences  which  arc  ready  to  throng  It 
whenever  suflBcient  provocation  is  offered, 
came— and  sate  and  saw— and  sorrowed 
and  went  away,  and  returned  not  again ! 

Then  followed  the  dreary  farce  of  made- 
up  houses,  and  the  desperate  contest  be- 
tween managerial  zeal  and  good  feeling  on 
the  one  hand,  and  popular  indifference, 
dashed  with  disgust,  on  the  other ;  and  the 
issue  was,  of  course,  what  we  all  are  so 
sorry  to  know  it  was. 

^*  Leonore''  ceased  to  be  played  because 
it  is  not  a  play.  You  cannot  carry  on  a 
drama — the  essential  quality  of  which,  a» 
the  name  itself  indicates,  is  action — without 
beings  capable  of  action.  A  drama  of 
declamations  is  no  drama — and  here  was 
just  the. fatal  mistake  made  by  Mrs.  Howe. 
She  constructed  a  great  number  of  fine  or 
fierce  speeches,  and  put  them  into  the 
mouths  of  the  players,  and  the  players 
spoke  their  speeches  trippingly  or  trem- 
blingly, as  the  case  might  be,  but  not  a 
soul  in  the  audience  cared  or  could  care 
what  came  of  all  this  speaking,  because 
not  a  soul  in  the  audience  had  or  could 
have  a  vital  conviction  that  there  was  any 
human  interest  involved  therein.  Had 
the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Howe's  play  been  of  the 
very  highest  order,  and  had  it  been  de- 
claimed by  a  company  of  very  exquisite 
rhetoricians,  the  charms  of  the  language 
might  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
hearers,  and  satisfied  them  with  an  enter- 
tainment, not  dramatic,  indeed,  but  intel- 
lectual and  agreeable  enough.  It  is  very 
largely  in  this  way  that  such  a  play  as 
Shakespeare's  "  As  Yon  Like  It,"  for  in- 
stance, contrives  to  keep  the  stage.  There 
are  no  characters  in  "  As  You  Like  It"  who 
interest  us  very  particularly,  and  the  action 
of  the  piece  excites  hardly  a  thrill  of  enri- 
osity.  The  play  of  the  passions  which 
bring  about  the  intrigue,  and  unfold  it 
again  to  the  dinouement^  is  singularly 
insignificant  Rosalind  fascinates  nobody 
into  a  concern  for  her  ultimate  welfare — 
the  Duke  is  a  shadowy  creature  of  whom 
it  does  not  matter  to  any  of  ns,  one  whit, 
what  disposal  the  writer  may  choose  to 
make — Orlando,  Celia,  Olivia,  Jaques,  all 
have  a  certain  Individuality,  to  be  rare, 


because  Shakespeare's  genioi  was  bo  I» 
tensely  and  unconsciously  constniotSTt 
that  he  could  not  help  making  a  man  or  % 
woman  of  any  name  he  took  up  and 
touched;  but  their  individnalittes  turn 
neither  very  attractive  nor  very  powerftiL 
And  yet  we  all  delight  not  only  to  md 
''As  You  Like  It,"  but  to  see  it  well  pnl 
upon  the  stage — because  the  language  of 
the  play  Is  so  brilliant,  and  so  beaatiflil; 
because  its  treasures  of  thought  and  fnef 
and  feeling  are  so  sparkling  and  /K>  preel* 
ous,  that  any  effective  display  of  them  is 
Irresistibly  charming. 

But  if  we  were  less  familiar  than  we  art 
with  the  text  of  "  As  Yon  Like  It,''  or  if  II 
were  bunglingly  delivered  to  as,  It  would 
not  be  likely  to  draw  very  fall  houses. 

And  the  text  of  ''  Leonore"  was  not  so 
brilliantly  rendered,  as  that  its  eaDoeUems 
could  atone  for  the  nnreality  of  the  dm^ 
acters,  the  Improbabilities  of  the  sotloa, 
and  what  we  mast  frankly  call  the  tosnflte 
able  moral  atmosphere  of  the  pleoe^ 

We  are  by  no  means  lovers  of  esDt  fai 
any  form,  and  of  critical  cant  we  ptoflm 
to  entertain  an  especial  abhorrence.  Bsl 
there  are  certain  canons  of  aesfhetle  law 
which  rest  on  the  "pillars  of  the  Unt 
verse."  And  the  most  essential  of  these 
canons  were  not  treated  by  Mrs.  HowSi  Ib 
her  play  of  *<Leonore,"  with  the  least  n- 
spect. 

In  the  composition  of  that  play,  tiie  M* 
thor  undertook,  we  dare  say,  aneoosoloM^ 
ly  enough,  to  combine  the  classlo  with  the 
romantic  principles  of  dramatic  constrao- 
tion.  A  tragedy,  as  coocelved  \/f  fh»' 
classical  school,  Is  the  developmeBt  of  • 
single  passion,  and  the  representatloa  of  • 
certain  number  of  human  beings,  as  entire 
ly  involved  in  the  tolls  of  that  pawiso 
In  such  a  tragedy  there  is  and  oaa  be  ■• 
room  for  the  presentation  of  haman  life  m 
It  actually  runs  its  actaal  eoorse.  The 
very  conditions  of  the  work  exelnde  tht 
idea  of  painting  a  possible  haman 
ence  In  all  Its  outward  appearanoss^ 
as  modified  by  actaal  life.  If  we 
Ck>raellle  and  Racine  for  oar  types  of  ttii 
school,  we  shall  find  that  in  their  trafedJw 
there  is  no  relief  of  really  in  tha  aeUoB 
of  the  piece.  The  ol^t  of  the  aattat 
is,  to  depict  reality  of  AnofiDH,  andavv)^ 
thing,  even  to  the  metrical  form  of  thaplsoib 
is  so  contrived,  as  to  throw  the 
into  an  anasaal  mood  of  mind— to 
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cipate  bim  from  Ihe  idea  that  he  is  observ- 
in;;  *  life,''  or  a  mirror  of  life,  and  to  put 
hiru  into  a  coiiUiLion  in  which  he  will  re- 
c  ivf  the  lofty  or  liery  declamatioQ  of  the 
piece,  just  as  wc  receive  the  impresaiona  of 
au  opera.  Of  course,  therefore,  to  criticise 
a  play  like  the  Cid,  or  Lea  Horapcs,  or 
Piiedre.  as  if  it  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  a 
representation  of  the  probable  conduct  of 
the  .Spanish  hero,  or  the  Roman  maiden,  or 
the  Grecian  queen,  in  certain  given  dr* 
cumstance?,  is  nimply  absurd.  Just  as  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  to  criticise  Semiramide, 
or  the  SoDiQambula,  or  II  Trovatore,in  the 
same  way.  The  romantic  drama,  on  the 
other  band,  assumes  to  depict  the  course  of 
events  as  well  as  the  history  of  an  emo- 
tion, its  appeals  to  our  attention  are  leas 
intensely  concentrated,  and  it  continuallj 
oders  us  the  relief  which  the  classical  tra- 
gedy denic.<<,  because  the  drama  purports 
to  reflect  an  image  of  possible  human 
life,  and  human  life  everywhere,  oat  of  a 
mad-house,  is  chequered  with  contiQual 
relief.  The  condition  of  this  relief,  in  a 
romantic  drama,  is  its  reality  ;  and,  there- 
fore, while  the  subordinate  personages  of  a 
classical  tragedy  never  have,  nor  can  baye, 
any  substantial  value  of  their  own  at  all, 
being  simply  '* confidants ''  to  listen,  to 
echo,  or  suggest  something  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  great  passion  which  is 
personified  in  the  leading  characters,  the 
subordinate  personages  of  a  drama  mast 
be  human  beings,  just  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  human  life,  and  although  the 
limitations  of  the  stage,  of  course,  will 
compel  these  people,  apparently,  into  a 
much  more  absolute  and  Intimate  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  with  the  action 
of  the  play,  than  they  would  have  in 
similar  circumstances  of  real  life,  thej 
ought  yet  to  be  represented  as  baman  be- 
ings with  interests  of  their  own.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  secondary  plots  in  the  ro- 
mantic drama ;  hence,  too,  the  anap- 
proached  dramatic  saperiority  of  Shake- 
speare, whose  characters  live  of  them- 
selves, and  whenever  they  come  upon  the 
stage  bring  their  own  atmosphere  with 
them. 

But  in  Mrs.  Howe's  plaj,  we  had  the  in- 
tensity and  sustained  uniform  intention  of 
the  tragedy  united  with  the  forms  of  the 
drama,  and  as  a  conseqnenee  of  this  most 
unnatural  union,  an  utter  absence  of  force, 
either  tragic  or  dramatic.    We  were  called 


upon  to  accept  the  impressions  of  the 
French  classical  tragedy  through  the  conr 
ditions  of  the  English  romantic  drama,  and 
we  could  not  but  refuse  to  do  so. 

In  calling  her  work  a  '*  tragic  play," 
Mrs.  Howe  seemed  to  indicate  some  vague 
perception  of  these  truths— and  it  is  infi- 
nitely to  be  regretted  that  she  should  not 
have  followed  out  these  perceptions,  if  she 
indeed  possessed  them,  to  their  legitimate 
consequences.  Give  us  the  power  of  mu- 
sic to  sustain  us  in  an  exceptional  mood, 
and  Grisi  for  our  prima-donna,  and  we 
shonld  not  object  to  the  plot  of  *'  Lconore." 
Or,  throw  the  play  into  the  form  of  Phidre 
or  Bajazet,  and  give  us  Rachel  to  imper- 
sonate the  heroine,  and  we  might  have  been 
terribly  fascinated  by  her  power  in  deline- 
ating a  pasoion  so  remorseless  and  so  fear- 
ful. 

But  ask  OS  to  witness  what  purports  to 
be  a  picture  of  possible  Italian  life,  de- 
lineated with  circumstance,  and  we  roust 
exclaim  against  whateyer  is  unnatural,  an- 
relieyed,  diabolical. 

For  diabolical  the  heroine  is  made  tc 
appear,  when  you  are  forced  to  accept  hei 
whole  life  in  the  Satanic  light  In  which  Mrs 
Howe  presents  it 

Upon  the  author,  then,  primarily  and  most 
positively,  the  failure  of  **  Leonore*'  must 
rest  The  actress  could  not  have  saved  it, 
had  she  been  twice  herself.  As  it  is,  she 
has  real  force  enoogh  to  save  any  charac- 
ter which  she  apprehends  thoroughly,  and 
has  mastered  carefully,  and  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  salvation. 

We  have  no  fondness  for  the  plays  in 
which  Miss  Heron  has  won  her  greatest 
triamphs  in  llew  York.  We  do  not  see 
the  partionlar  good  that  can  resalt  to  the 
eommonity  from  such  a  long-eontlnaed, 
dose,  and  passionate  analysis  of  shame, 
and  sorrow,  and  differing,  and  sin,  as  Is  de- 
manded by  the  drama  of  the  demimtmdet  or 
eren  by  tragedies  of  the  stamp  of  Mtdea. 
It  the  age  were  an  age  remarkable  for  the 
sternness  of  its  prejadlces,  or  the  soreritj 
of  its  moral  feellng^if  oar  commanitj 
were  a  commanitj  intensely  Paritaolcal 
and  pradlsh,  one  ooald  see  that  some 
possible  good  ml^t  be  done  bj  plajs 
which  woald  show  as  how  often  the  root 
of  sin  is  In  safllering.  Nor  coo  Id  we  erer 
dispense  with  playtf  tending  to  each  a 
moral ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
deepest  morals  of  Christianity,  and  it  rlsea 
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up  beautiful,  grave,  and  full  of  pitj,  to 
rebuke  the  Pharisaic  qaestioning  of  many 
generations,  *'  Who  hath  sinned — this  man 
or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?" 

Miss  Heron,  uniting  a  thoroughly  west- 
ern audacity  and  aplomb  to  the  closest 
study  of  the  French  dramatic  realUts^  charm- 
ed New  York  at  once  by  the  combination  of 
her  native  truth  to  herself  with  her  acquir- 
ed truth  to  actual  life.  It  was  equally 
amazing  for  us  to  see  an  actress  who  dared 
trust  her  own  theories  and  her  own  capaci- 
ty to  the  uttermost,  and  to  witness  the 
absolute  reproduction  of  the  looks,  and 
tones,  and  gestures  of  actual  life  upon  the 
boards  of  the  theatre.  It  seemed  at  first 
to  be  as  true  of  Miss  Heron's  acting  as  it 
is  of  the  performances  at  the  Parisian 
theatres,  that,  in  looking  at  her,  you  were 
committing  the  indiscretion  V)f  watching  a 
private  person  engaged  in  private  matters, 
and  so  of  playing  the  Asmodeus  without  a 
warrant 

As  we  grew  familiar  with  the  startling 
novelty,  however,  we  began  to  discern  la 
Miss  Heron  the  imperfection  of  an  unfinish- 
ed dramatic  education,  and  a  partly  unde- 
veloped artistic  nature.  Her  realisms,  we 
began  to  see,  were  somewhat  too  real,  her 
audacious  bearing  sometimes  verged  upon 
the  slovenly  and  the  careless.  Of  course 
it  was  necessary  to  make  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
saw  her.  The  performers  by  whom  she 
was  supported  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
school  of  acting  to  which  she  belongs,  and, 
though  by  no  means  wanting  in  cleverness, 
they  contrived  to  damage  the  effect  of 
some  of  her  best  scenes  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  old  conventionalities  and  im- 
possibilities. A  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  was  afforded  in  the  play  of  Gamille 
by  the  performance  of  the  supper-scene. 
The  stage  in  this  scene  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent a  supper-room,  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  a  party  of  young  Parisians, 
more  gay,  indeed,  than  respectable,  but 
still  Parisians^  and  Parisians  of  the  demir 
monde,  which,  of  the  two  halves  that  go  to 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  mondcy  preserves 
the  hemisphere  of  manners  while  it  throws 
away  the  hemisphere  of  decorum.  As  rep- 
resented on  the  stage  of  "WallackV' 
this  Parisian  orgie  was  vulgarized  into  a 
most  preposterous  spree — the  poignant  text 


of  the  younger  Dumas  being  oat  mmj  to 
make  room  for  all  sorts  of  antiqaated  and 
commonplace  jokes,  of  the  dismal    kind 
well  known  upon  our  stage  under  the  nama 
of  '<  gags."     Such  irresistible  faeeiim  aa 
the  drinking  oflf  of  a  celery  glass  fall  of 
champagne,  and  tiie  eatlag  ap  of  six  qoaOi 
by  an  elderly  lady,  are  sabstitated  for  the 
witty  repartee  a^d  the  sparkliag  jest  of 
the  original ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  tha 
performance  is  so  lowered— to  bonow  tlia 
appropriate  phrase  of  the  paintera— ao  **  de- 
graded," that  the  idea  of  the  plaj  immedi- 
ately    suffers   in  cooseqaence,    and    the 
heroine  begins  to  sink  before  na  fhun  tht 
atmosphere  of  the  "Dame  aazOamaUaB''  . 
into  that  of  the  ''Grisette  do  la  Ghaaal- 
ire." 

And  we  must,  in  fraokneM,  saj  that 
Heron  did  not  repel  with  anfllolaiit 
this  attempted  subjugation  of  har  rik» 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  tka  plij^ 
she  accepted  a  less  refined  ooooeplim  af 
the  character  than  the  aathor  had 
her,  and  wasted  her  intense  TeridmlUI 
upon  the  execution  of  this  onworthj 
ccption.  Had  her  ideaU  of  tiiia  part 
as  high  as  her  rendering  waa  tmtiifUt  *• 
could  have  found  little  fanlt  with  htt  -te 
believing  it  her  most  brilliant  trlni^h.    > 

In  fact,  however,  we  prefarwd  km 
<*  Bianca  "  to  any  of  the  r$ie9  whlok  1M 
have  seen  her  fill.  For  the  idianeter  aC 
Bianca,  in  Dean  Milman's  plaj  of  IMe^  la 
a  possible  and  womanly  character.  It  isa^ 
character  compact  of  tendemesa  and  of  i 
sion— a  character  nnperverted  bj  i 
or  by  personal  degradation.  MiasHeroBdii 
not  render  this  part  as  we  conld  wUk  ta 
see  it  rendered,  nor  as  we  beliera  that  4bi 
is  capable  of  rendering  it,  bat  aha  did  vn» 
der  it  with  an  occasional  graoe  and  dallofr 
cy  of  feeling  which  prove  her  oapaUaaf . 
higher  things  than  she  has  yet  attalaal. 
She  has  gone  now,  bat  only  to 
to  us.  And  if  ^e  do  not  return  to 
as  she  certainly  did  not  leave  ns^  tha 
est  actress  of  the  age,  let  her 
at  least,  that  we  recognise  In  liari*' 
fine  and  very  forcible  qualities  of 
genius,  a  remarkable  capacity  of 
tion,  a  subtle  and  appreciative  appipehaialiap 
and,  above  all,  an  earnest  anil  roaolnia  tm- 
bition,  and  that  we,  conseqoentlj, 
from  her  a  very  brilliant  futore. 
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meroD,  the  Sixth  of  the  name,  of  Green- 
way  Court,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to 
do  with  the  history  of  his  era? — what  did 
he  perform  ?  and  why  is  a  plaoe  demand- 
ed for  him  in  our  annals  ?  The  answer 
is  not  difficult.  With  this  nohleman  who 
has  passed  to  his  long  rest,  and  sleeps, 
nearly  forgotten,  in  the  old  church  at 
Winchester,  is  connected  a  name  which 
will  never  be  forgotten — it  was  his  to 
shape  in  no  small  measure  the  immense 
strength  of  George  Washington;  his 
hand  pointed  attention  to  the  rising 
planet  of  this  great  life,  and  opened  its 
career  toward  the  zenith.  It  shines 
now,  the  polar  star  of  our  liberties — set 
in  the  stormy  skies  of  the  revolution, 
it  is  the  unchangeable  guide  of  all  who 
look  toward  it — no  man  now  can  obscure 
it,  or  iucrease  its  brilliance — as  no  cloud 
can  dim  it — and  yet  once  it  was  un- 
known and  needed  assistance — an  as- 
sistance which  Lord  Fairfax  afforded. 

Any  account  of  the  youth  of  Wash- 
ington must  involve  no  small  reference 
to  the  old  fox-hunting  nobleman,  who 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  when  he  was  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  and  aided  in  developing  his 
character.  Faii-fax  not  only  thus  shaped 
by  his  counsels  the  unfolding  mind  of 
the  young  man — he  also  placed  the 
future  leader  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  the  career  which  hardened  his 
muscles,  "toughened  his  manhood," 
and  gave  him  that  military  repute  in  the 
public  eye,  which  secured. for  him,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commander-in-chief  over  all 
competitors.  First  and  last,  Fairfax 
was  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  not 
even  the  struggle  of  the  Kevolution,  in 
which  they  espoused  hostile  sides, 
operated  to  weaken  this  regard. 

Of  this  old  nobleman,  whose  life  has 
been  little  considered  by  the  general 
reader,  we  propose  to  present  an  out- 
line, involving  some  personal  details, 
collected  from  books,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give,  however 
briefly,  as  faithful  a  sketch  of  him  as 
the  scattered  records  which  remain  will 
enable  us — and  also  to  refer  to  some 
interesting  events  in  the  history  of  his 
family. 

Let  us  look  at  this  house,  in  which 
Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Sixth  of  the 
name,  and  Baron  of  Cameron,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  spent  about  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  In  Ijondon,  as  will  be 
seen,  he  was  a  fine  gentleman — some- 


thing even  resembling  what  we  now  call 
a  ^*  dandy" — and  the  edifice  whidi  we 
now  gaze  upon,  *'  beyond  the  Blue  Bidee 
of  Mountains  in  Korth  America,'*  would 
no  doubt  have  afforded  a  spectacle  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  pretty  fel- 
lows and  roystering  **  Mohocks"  with 
whom  his  lordship  associated  in  hit 
early  days — as  well  as  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Addison,  the  writer  of  that  entertainipg 
series,  **  The  Spectator,"  to  which  hia 
friend  Lord  Fairfax  conhibated  a  p^N» 
or  two.  The  fine  ffentlemen,  the  gnat 
writer,  and  the  nobleman  are  all  gone- 
hut  his  house,  ''  Greenway  Court,**  n- 
mains  for  us. 

It  stands  before  us,  on  a  green  knolL 
over  whose  soft  turf  droop  the  bouf^ 
of  lofty  locusts,  and  ou-treea — ^tha 
former  in  the  spring  time  almost  hidinff 
the  low  roof  with  fragrant  masaea  of 
delicate  pink  blossoms.  It  ia  a  loim^ 
building,  constructed  of  the  Emeatone 
of  the  region — ^but  a  aingto  atorj  ia 
height,  with  dormer  windows*  howereri 
projecting  far  out  from  the  roo£  aerriug 
to  light  a  second  range  of  apartments 
^  This  roof  slopes  down  into  a  hmg  spe- 
cies of  veranda,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  after  tiieiaaUoB 
of  those  old  Virginia  fieurm-houseai  now 
so  often  met  wi£  on  the  roadavSeOf  and 
employed  for  tavem-purpoaea.  At 
eacn  end  of  the  mansion  is  a  cddmnayi 
studded  with  coops,  around  whioh 
swarm  swallows  and  martina— and  two 
wooden  belfries  are  situate  midwaj  he- 
tween — constructed  prohabljr  bjr  the 
original  owner,  to  ffive  the  alann  in  oaao 
of  an  inroad  of  the  savagea.  The  old 
bells  ring  no  more— thej  are  ao  old 
now,  that  their  tongues  are  ailent — bat 
if  they  rang  again,  how  strange  wodd 
the  chimes  sound  !  how  like  the  garru- 
lous and  cracked  voices  of  agOt  telling 
of  other  days,  and  scenes  that  have 
passed  I 

Not  many  paces  from  the  old  man* 
sion  is  a  small  wooden  houaOt  in  whloh 
the  eccentric  Fairfax  slept,  aurxooadad 
by  his  dogs,  of  whom  he  waa  paaakmat^ 
ly  fond — the  larger  edifice  bfing  ^tnm 
up  to  his  steward.  A  amidi  oafam  of 
stone,  near  the  north  end  of  the 
was  his  office ;  and  here  he 
all  the  business  of  his  vast  _ 
embracing  nefirly  one-fourth  of  the 
present  state  of  Virginia,  giving  qi^ 
rents,  signing  deeds,  and  holding  audi- 
ence, to  adjust  claims  and  boundarj 
lines.     Scattered  about  the  knoU 


:<>rs''  fur  his  munj  Bcrvaota — and 
II  llif  midst  of  dogs  and  horset, 

"iiNiiii'ii.  Indiaiiii,  holf-breeda. 
uiittcrs.  kIio  fpnated  daily  at  hU 
'  Ixiiird.  tho  firie  f;entleman  of 
ull,  till'  friend  of  Mr.  JoMcph  Ad- 

!<|>('iit  liiiint  tliBii  a  quarter  of  a 


[iiviii<;^liincpd,  thuB,  at  the  I 
IIS  tLirii  ti>  tho  inmate,  from  whose 
iili'iioK  within  its  walls  prooeeds  that 
■ri'sl  which  ths  locality  excites. 
In  wn-i  this  m&n  who  had  experienced 
>iii<;iilur  a  mutation  of  fortune — 
lit  wtr>>  hia  iintccedeuta.  as  the 
■ii-^c  iif  the  dnj  has  it  t 
vr  Thi'iiiiis  Fairfax,  Knight  of  Dea- 
,  ill  Vnrkshire,  flourishpd  in  the  times 
(Jiii't'u  Kliznheth;  hin  knighthood 
.iiii;  Wi'ii  cDiifpired  on  himbefors  the 
i-  iif  Uriiii'n  for  chivalnms  conduct. 
lli^.mnH  WM,  howpver,  more  noted 
[iTuili'iico  than  for  the  rpckless 
'i'-ili'rili<m  which  characterized  his 
I'Undi'il  cinndson.  He  laid  up  his 
iii'y.  riih'<l  his  family  quiplly,  and, 
.■n  thi'  lime  came,  as  quietly  pur- 
i-p(i  dn'  linrony  of  Cameron  in  Scot- 
il.  for  which  be  paid  the  -iiim  of 
..'itKI.  ■■  ilrlving  a  hard  hargiuii."  ^nys 
'  fuMiily  chr'nicle.  This  old  /icfa- 
Miif  thi-  hcmw  wasafrugfll  patriarch, 
;  luicd  hi»  blood — enl^rtainiug.  in- 


deed, under  liia  roof  at  Denton,  three 
generatiiiDs  of  Fairfaxes,  with  Uieir 
children. 

Hia  son  Charles  was  a  prudeiit  man 
like  himself,  and,  joining  General  Monk 
in  the  civil  war  at  the  proper  moment, 
was  duly  made  Qovernor  of  Hull,  with 
a  pension  of  £iCK)  by  the  merry  mon- 
arch Charles  II.  The  elder  brother  of 
Charles,  Ferdinando,  a  weak  and  irres- 
olute msn.  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Tom  Fairfax,"  GeDcralissimu 
of  the  parliamentary  army,  and  com- 
mander, therefore,  of  the  soldiers  who 
escorted  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold. 

In  the  fiery  temper,  mingled  with 
irresolution,  of  General  Tom  Fairfax, 
the  cool  old  grandfather.  Sir  Thomas, 
foresaw  the  downfall  of  bis  family,  and 
the  overthrow  of  all  his  schemoi  fur  tbf 
aggrandizement  of  his  house.  Of  this 
foresight  a  singular  proof  is  given  in  a 

Kper  found  in  an  old  oak  chest,  at 
eds  Castle,  afterwards  the  property 
of  the  Fairfaxes.  This  paper  was  in 
the  handwritingof  Charles  Fairfax,  and 
the  following  ia  a  portion  of  it: 

"  Having  made  some  few  entries  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  familv  that 
have  come  to  my  view  or  certain  know- 
ledge, I  am  DOW,  for  «  sad  epilogue,  en- 
forced to  insert  the  passages  of  a  dia- 
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coarse  between  my  dear  father,  Thomas, 
first  Earl  uf  Fairfax,  and  myself,  which 
I  dare  not  omit,  by  reason  of  a  solemn 
engagement  imposed  upon  me  by  him, 
with  a  quadruple  charge,  as  'tis  here- 
after specified,  not  many  months  before 
his  death,  the  substance  whereof,  with 
some  of  the  circumstances,  was  to  this 
eflfect : 

**  He,  walking  in  his  great  parlor  at 
Denton,  I  only  then  present,  did  seem 
much  perplexed  and  troubled  in  his 
mind,  but  after  a  few  turns  broke  out 
into  these  or  the  like  expressions  : 

**  *  Charles,  I  am  thinking  what  will 
become  of  my  family  when  I  am  gone. 
I  have  added  a  little  to  the  heir-male 
of  my  house,  and  shall  leave  a  compe- 
tent estate  to  support  it.  Ferdinando 
will  keep  it,  and  leave  it  to  his  son — 
but  such  is  Tom's*  pride,  led  much  by 
his  wife,  that  he,  not  contented  to  live 
in  our  rank,  will  destroy  his  house.* 

'*  I  then  offered  something  in  the 
vindication  of  both,  and  told  him  what 
was  not  only  my  own  thought,  but  the 
general  hopes  of  all  who  knew  them ; 
yet  notwithstanding  he  solemnly  charg- 
ed me  to  make  known  what  he  had  told 
me,  when  I  saw  a  probability  it  might 

so  fall  out ; and  added  a  charge 

upon  his  blessing  (which  I  received 
with  a  sad  heart  and  tears)  that  I 
would  do  it.  He  then,  it  seems  doubt- 
ing my  performance,  superadded  as  his 
Inst  and  great  charge,  that  I  should  not 
fail,  as  I  should  answer  him  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when  I  must 
give  an  account.  This  he  twice  repeat- 
ed. Then  after  some  years,  when  I  was 
informed  that  the  now  Lord  Thomasf 
had  cut  off  the  entail,  (made  by  his  fa- 
ther and  grandfather,  ult.  mens.,  13 
Carolus,)  for  the  settlement  of  the  es- 
tate on  the  heir-male,  charging  the 
land  for  a  complete  provision  for  a 
daughter  or  daughters — he,  the  now 
Lord  Fairfax,  being  then  at  Denton,  in 
the  very  same  room  where  I  received 
my  charge,  I  faithfully  acquainted  him 
with  the  passages  as  above  said.  He 
gave  me  my  liberty  without  words  of 
impertinency,  or  any  appearance  of 
distaste,  and  made  me  {then)  more  than 
verbal  expression  of  a  kind  acceptcince. 

**  Now,  in  testimony  that  this  is  (in 
substance)  the  very  truth,  I  being  on 
the  very  brink  of  eternity,  and  ready  to 
embrace  and  shako  hands  with  death. 
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attest  tiiat  I  do  not  pfemi- 
Charles  FaxbtaxJ" 


Poor  old  Sir  Thomas !  "  WaUdng  in 
his  ereat  parlor  at  Denton  ....  mooh 
perplexed  and  troubled  in  his  mind!** 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  pni- 
dent  old  gentleman  was  anaaoos-Huid 
the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  case  ranoTS 
from  his  prophecy  much  of  its  singu- 
larity. **  Tom,"  the  Parliamentuy 
General,  had  married  tiie  dangliter  of 
Lord  Vere,  and,  being  *'mnoh  led  hj 
his  wife,"  would  most  prokmUj  not  be 
content  to  *'  live  in  the  rank**  lie  was 
bom  in.  The  sagacious  old  gentleman 
saw  that ;  but  his  prophecy  was  based 
upon  a  stronger  foundatiiMi  still — tbs 
character  of  *'Tom."  He  was  head- 
long, rash,  utterly  leokless*  itfdeedi 
and  seemed  at  times  possessed  almost 
by  a  devil.  His  fiery  temper  biooked 
no  opposition,  and,  at  the  head  of  Crom- 
welPs  armies,  he  went  throogh  the 
stormy  scenes  of  the  Civil  War  like  a 
thunderbolt,  pausing  for  nothing^-at 
the  bidding  of  no  peril.  Haugfa^,  ob- 
stinate, utterly  headstrong,  Genand 
Tom  was  not  a  man  after  his  good 
grandfather's  heart— that  honest  old 
man,  who  had  labored  so  "  to  add  a 
little  to  the  heir-male  of  his  honas.*' 
The  violent  and  furious  general  oosi- 
menced  by  superseding  his  owa  fitfher, 
rose  rapidly  m  the  estimation  of  As 
country,  and,  at  the  time  of  Charisa  the 
First's  execution,  was  Commandsr*iB- 
chief  of  the  Roundhead  forosa.  Ha 
would  not,  however,  be  present  -at  tiia 
trial — and  the  incident  oonneolsd  wilk 
his  wife  is  well  known.  When  the 
of  Fairfax  was  called  among 
of  the  other  military  judges,  a 
man's  voice  in  the  gallery  oried  oat 
that  **  Fairfax  had  too  mooh  wit  to 
be  there ;"  adding,  **  Cromwell,  tboa 
art  a  traitor!*'  Her  sex  alone  pro- 
tected the  courageous  woman.  The 
name  of  General  Fairfax  was  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  proceeding,  howeTsr, 
though  he  declared  that  he  regarded 
the  trial  ^*  with  abhorrenoe."  What 
seems  to  the  reader'  of  his  histoiTt  St 
the  present  day,  an  evidenoe  that  nm 
was  good  in  the  general,  was  ooiusdav- 
ed  by  the  inexorable  Cromwell  qbIw  a 
weakness — an  exhibition  of  oowaraUM. 
He  never  forgave  Fair&z,  and  aoD- 
temptuously  dismissed  him,  as  •  tool 


*  The  Parliamentary  General. 
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which  hd  had  uscd'and  foaad  defioient 
in  [netnl.  and  bo  thrown  aside,  aa  no 
I'niccr  worthy  of  attention.  The  gen- 
ithI  ri'Iired  to  hid  estate  of  DeDton,  and 
hi'sril,  OS  wo  have  spen,  bia  grand- 
fa  I  hi' r'»  |i  red  iction,  "without  words  of 
iiniitTliiicncy  or  any  distaste,"  though 
he  had  already  cut  off  the  eutail  of 
■' Nun-Appleton,"  one  of  the  family 
p?itiili's.  to  maice  pTOvliion  for  bis 
daiichUT. 

'I'lip  old  grandfather  had  read  Qen- 
ornl  Ti>in'8  character  with  perfect 
truth.  Ho  would  Dot  ba  "  content  with 
our  rank" — he  would  Baorifioe  the  fa- 
mily oKtate  to  his  ambition.  Too  true. 
plod  Sir  Thomas !  His  daughter  mar- 
ries  the   Duke   of    fiuckin^am.   and 


Non-Appleton  fcoes.  If  General  Tom 
had  lived  longer,  he  would  probablj 
have  Rold  the  old  hoL  of  Denton  ;  bnt 
he  dies  at  length,  and  the  prophecy  U 
only  half  fulfilled. 

But  the  old  man's  foreboding,  as  to 
the  fate  of  his  house,  was  in  due  time 
justified.  Denton,  the  only  proper^ 
now  remaining  to  the  hmily,  deacena- 
ed  duly  to  the  fifth  Lord  Psirfai.  This 
gentleman  married  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Lord  Culpepper — by  which  alliance 
he  obtained  the  fine  estate  of  Leeds 
Castle,  and  some  lands  extending  from 
the  month  of  a  river  called  the  Rappa- 
hannock, to  the  source  of  another  ri*er 
called  the  Potomac,  in  that  part  of  the 
American  colonies  known  as  Virginia 


— lioulides-"  a  little  strip  of  wilderness — 
ivliii  li  Lird  Culpepper  had  received 
ffin  Ilif  Crnwn.  Thin  fifth  lord  never 
iiiliT.'-'ti'cl  himwif  ehout  the  strip  of 
iviiiir'riir-^.>.  and  died,  leaving  a  son 
<'iillr.!  'Diomns—him  of  the  present 
!'kt-Ich.  'Dip  guardians  of  (he  young 
iii^in  jii'l(.'>'il  it  best  to  rut  off  the  entui 
nf  l)i.|iton,  ti)  relieve  the  Leeds  Castle 
[.rn]"-rty  I'f  encumbrance.  The  young 
mfin  nftorwards  willed  the  pniporty 
awny^nnil  trn  the  foreboding;*  of  the  old 
enrl  were  completely  realized.  The 
Fnirfiixes  were  obliterated— not  a  foot 
of  English  soil  remained  in  possession 


of  the  family.  The  prophecy  wu  fol- 
fiUed. 

We  have  thus  briefly  explored  the 
dusty  records  of  the  old  family,  of 
which  many  worthy  scions  now  reside 
in  MaryUnd  and  Virginia — and  onr  re- 
searches have  at  last  brought  us  to  the 
Lord  Fsirfoz  of  "Greenway  Court" 
here—the  son  of  the  fifth  lord  and  Ca- 
tharine, daughter  of  Lord  Culpepper, 
his  wife. 

The  young  man  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
royal  regiment  of  the  *'  Blues."    From 
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the  barraoks,  however,  he  passed,  after 
a  brief  period,  to  the  saloons  of  the  me- 
tropolis— surrenderiDg  his  warlike  as- 
pirations without  a  struggle,  for  the 
more  congenial  ambition  oi  becoming  a 
gentleman  of  fashion  in  the  splendid 
society  of  London,  to  whose  brilliant 
circles  his  birth  provided  him  an  easy 
entrance.  Here  he  was  soon  caught  in 
the  whirl,  and  borne  onward  by  the  quick 
current,  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  dissi- 
pation and  frivolity. 

The  **man  about  town"  of  this  peri- 
od has  been  painted  for  us  at  full  length, 
by  Addison  and  Steele.  The  keen  and 
polished  witticisms  of  these  men  and 
their  brother  satirists  flashed,  like  sci- 
mitars of  Damascus,  in  the  perfumed 
atmosphere  of  the  Court  and  the  aris- 
tocracy— no  detail  of  character  or  man- 
ners escaped  them,  and  we  have  in  their 
serials  a  perfect  picture  of  the  times. 
Fairfax  was  about  twenty-five  at  the 
time,  and  entered  into  the  strange  occu- 
pations of  this  strange  society  with  the 
fullest  zest.  He  went  the  round  of  dis- 
sipation with  the  heartiest  enjoyment, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  '*  prettiest 
fellows"  of  his  day.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  all  classes — young  noblemen, 
dissipating  rapidly  their  patrimonial 
Hcres,  found  in  him  a  congenial  com- 
panion for  their  intrigues  and  revels — 
countesses  permitted  him  to  kiss  their 
hands,  all  covered  with  iewels,  and 
when  he  made  his  bow  in  their  drawing 
rooms,  his  cocked  hat  gently  pressed 
upon  his  heart,  received  him  with  their 
most  brilliant  smiles — at  the  play-house, 
he  might  invariably  be  seen  on  the  first 
night  of  the  new  decent  comedy,  or  the 
hundredth  night  of  the  old  and  very  in- 
decent piece — and  at  the  clubs  and  cof- 
fee-houses he  exchanged  witty  speeches 
with  the  wits,  and  gaUants,  and  literary 
men  of  the  time.  At  that  period  it  was 
something  to  be  a  writer,  however  stu- 
pid— and  if  a  young  nobleman  chanced 
to  write  a  paper  for  the  *' Tattler" 
or  *' Spectator,"  really  possessing  wit, 
his  reputation  was  achieved  forever, 
and  his  importance  in  the  dilletante 
circles  of  the  aristocracy  immensely 
enhanced.  The  authors  of  the  time  re- 
sided chiefly  in  the  salubrious  district 
familiarly  known  as  "Grub  street" — 
and  even  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  occupied 
a  garret,  where,  with  his  pipe  and  his 
threadbare  coat,  he  set  his  teeth  hard 
against  obscurity  and  want,  greeting 
the  world,  however,  with  a  smile  from 


the  lips.  When  a  real  noblemaii  left 
his  splendid  revels  to  hobnob  with  anch 
people  as  authors,  hie  oondeaoenaioii 
was  adequately  acknowledged— 4iid  if 
the  sprig  of  aristocracy  had  reaQjr 
some  wit,  the  whole  fratemitj  dapped 
their  hands,  and  cried  Ecce  homo  I  xhe 
cry  was  caught  up  in  the  fashionable  tax- 
cles,  and  Belinda  or  Jocrissa  adTanoad 
upon  her  high  red  heels  to  welooma 
the  noble  author  when  he  came— tlia 
other  fine  gentlemen  disappeared  be* 
neath  a  cloud — and  the  fortune  of  the 
illustrious  gentleman- writer  waa  made* 

Young  Fairfax  seoored  this  Togne  bj 
writing  a  paper  or  two  for  the  **Speo- 
tator  " — thus  putting  the  finishing tonoh 
to  his  popularity  as  a  pretty  fellow  and 
a  wit.  Envious  history  has  not,  indeedt 
handed  down  the  number  of  hia  prodm^ 
tion ;  and  not  even  an  intimation  of  the 
subject  remains.  Bat  Thomaa  Lend 
Fairfax  is  still  known  in  literary  histo- 
ry, and  will  continue  to  be  known*  la 
the  co-laborer  of  Addison.  Alaa !  tibnea 
have  changed  since  that  period — aathore 
are  becoming  respectable.  Then  it  was 
the  young  nobleman  who  bestowed  the 
favor  of  his  society  upon  the  poor 
writer — the  threadbare  ooat  thnUed 
with  delight,  when  the  aristocratio  sDk 
and  lace  and  velvet  of  the  jonthlal  esil 
rubbed  ^ntly  up  against  it,  aa  he  lesn- 
ed  on  Mr.  Addison's  ehoiUder.  Mj 
Lord  Fairfax  came  into  the  obsciue 
lodging  like  a  sunbeam,  and  hb  pres- 
ence lit  up  with  a  sort  of  ^oiy  1^  pool 
haunt  of  the  literary  man.  A  oentary 
or  so  has  modified  the  relatiTO  posiftiona 
of  the  two  men— one  of  tiie  raw  nici- 
dents  which  preserve  the  name  of  the 
splendid  youth  firom  oblivion,  is  this 
connection,  by  accident,  with  the  shab- 
by author — the  honor  of  having  written 
a  number  of  the  **  Spectator." 

Young  Fairfax  found  himself  finaDj 
arrested  in  his  brilliant  round  of  pleasme,. 
in  the  haunts  of  silk-stockings  and  hoop* 
ed  petticoats.  He  had  revolved  like  a 
gaily- colored  moth  about  many  Imsnii 
f  ul  luminaries,without  singeing  his  wii^ 
— but  at  last  came  the  hour  of  fttsi. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  the  day  tianafiied 
him — he  circled  in  closer  and  olosor 
gyrations — his  pinions  were  oan^t  !■ 
the  blaze,  and  as  they  said  at  the  period^ 
Stephan  was  a  hopeless  captive  to  the 
charms  of  Sacharissa.  My  Lord  Fair* 
fax  no  longer  engaged  in  revela,  or  if  he 
did,  it  was  to  get  drunk  in  honor  of  hie 
mistress,  hiccoughing  her  name  aa  hai 
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fell  honoath  the  tabic — he  ceased  to  talk 
politics  with  my  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
tiikin^  no  interest  in  foreign  or  domestic 
aft  airs — he  sighed,  and  wrote  sonnets, 
aiul  looked  sentimental,  and  became  dull 
— ill  a  word.  Lord  Fairfax  was  in  love. 
One  dny.  all  his  sighs  and  sad  looks 
tlisappeured — his  friends  "beheld  him 
radiant" — the  beauty  had  yielded  to  his 
t-'u'i^o,  and  declared  herself  the  captive 
<»t'  love. 

Fairfax  saw  thus  a  long  future  of 
liappiiiess  open  before  him,  and  the  real 
hWiM'tness  and  depth  of  his  nature  re- 
vrahd  themselves  from  beneath  the 
miserable  wrappings  of  frivolity  and 
vice.  He  gave  up  everything  which 
had  pleased  him,  lor  this  woman — and 
all  that  he  now  asked  was  permission 
to  take  his  bride  away  from  the  danger- 
cms  atmosphere  of  the  Court,  and  live 
with  her,  peacefully,  as  a  good  noble- 
man of  the  provinces.  He  loved  her 
passionately,  and  wished  to  discard  all 
that  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  her  society.  All 
his  resources  were  taxed  to  supply  the 
most  nplendid  marriage  gifts — and,  ab- 
Hnrbed  in  this  delighuul  dream  of  love, 
the  young  man  scarcely  walked  upon 
solid  earth — his  happiness  raised  nim 
tn  the  empyrean.  He  was  destined  to 
hav(>  a  sudden  waking  from  his  dream — 
a  terrible,  almost  mortal,  fall  from  his 
cloudland.  He  .had  expended  the 
wealth  of  his  deep  and  earnest  nature 
u[»<)n  a  mere  coquette — his  goddess  was 
a  WMinan  simply,  and  a  very  shallow 
oiu — <\\o  threw  Fairfax  carelessly  o ver- 
hiKinl,  and  married  a  nobleman  who 
w.ui  hor  by  the  superior  attractions  of 
Ills  diral  coronet. 

Fi.'in  the  events  which  followed  this 
sbaiiK  !  -s  breach  of  faith,  it  is  plain 
tliat  I'airfax  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  From  that  moment  he  lost  his 
illusions — shrunk  from  the  very  pres- 
ence of  women — and  determined  to  ex- 
ile hirn-elf  forever  from  that  society,  a 
member  of  which  had  treated  him  with 
huch  terrible  cruelty.  To  his  despair, 
anotlier  deepening  shadow  was  com- 
municated by  the  action  of  his  guardi- 
ans some  time  before.  They  had  cut 
otr  the  entail  of  the  manor  of  Denton, 
in  order  to  relieve  from  encumbrance 
tiie  e>tjite  of  Leeds  Castle,  which  the 
youncT  'nan  inherited  from  his  mother. 
To  one  of  his  pride  of  ancestry  and 
position,  this  was  a  heavy  blow.  It 
was  no  consolation  that  the  fine  estate 


of  Leeds  Castle  was  thus  preserved  to 
him — the  alienation  of  the  old  family 
house  of  Denton  and  the  manor  was 
the  obliteration  of  the  Fairfax  name 
and  influence  from  the  soil  upon  which 
it  had  so  long  flourished — and  the  young 
man  could  not  regard  the  affair  in  a  dif- 
ferent light. 

Thus  struck  doubly  in  his  pride  and 
his  love,  Fairfax  looked  around  him  in 
despair  for  some  retreat  to  which  he 
might  fly,  and  forget  in  a  measure  his 
sorrows.  London  was  hateful  to  him — 
the  country  no  less  distasteful — he 
could  not  again  plunge  into  the  mad 
revelry  of  the  one,  nor  rust  away  in  the 
dull  routine  of  the  other.  His  griefs 
demanded  action  to  dissipate  them — 
adventure,  new  scenes,  another  land  were 
needed.  This  process  of  reflection 
turned  the  young  man's  thoughts  to 
the  lands  in  far-away  Virginia,  which 
he  held  in  right  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Culpepper,  to  whom 
they  had  originally  been  granted ;  and 
finally  Lord  Fairfax  bade  adieu  to 
England  and  came  to  Virginia.  Such 
were  the  events  in  the  early  life  of  this 
gentleman  which  brought  him  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  lived  and  died. 

The  house  of  **Belvoir,"  to  which 
Lord  Fairfax  came,  was  the  residence 
of  Sir  William  Fairfax,  his  cousin— to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  the  management 
of  his  Virginia  lands.  It  stood  upon 
the  Potomac,  a  few  miles  below  Mount 
Vernon.  Lawrence  Washington,  the 
elder  brother  of  George,  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Sir  William  :  and  here 
commences  the  connection  of  the  already 
aged  nobleman,  and  the  boy  of  sixteen 
who  was  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Washington  became  an  inmate 
of  the  house,  to  which  his  brother^s 
connection  and  the  friendship  of  Sir 
William  attracted  him;  and  the  boy 
was  the  chosen  companion  of  the  old 
Lord  in  his  fox-hunting  expeditions,  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Fair- 
fax had  retained  this  passion,  and  in 
the  reckless  sports  of  the  field  he  seemed 
to  find  the  cnief  solace  for  his  griefs. 
Time  slowly  dissipated  his  despairing 
recollections,  however ;  and  now,  as  he 
approached  the  middle  of  that  century, 
the  dawn  of  which  had  witnessed  so 
m*uch  of  his  misery,  the  softer  traits 
of  his  character  returned,  and  he  was, 
to  those  whom  he  felt  regard  for,  a  most 
delightful  and  instructive  companion. 
Almost  every  trace  of  perBonal  attraction 
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oonnnaiid.  He  had  seen  all  the  great 
characters  of  the  period  of  his  youth — 
had  watched  the  unfoldin;;  of  events, 
and  seen  their  causes — nil  the  social 
history,  the  acandalons  chronioles,  the 

Erivate  details  of  celehrated  personages 
ad  heen  familiar  to  him ;  and  his  con- 
Tersatioa  thus  presented  a  brilliant 
picture  of  the  paet.  Something  of 
cynical  nit  still  clung  to  him,  and  the 
ueside  of  Helvoir  was  the  scene  of 
much  satiric  comment  between  the  old 
ncblomaD  and  his  cousin.  But  Fairfax 
preserved  great  fondness  fnr  youth,  and 
took  especial  pleasure  id  the  society  of 
George  from  Mount  Vernon.  lie  not 
only  took  him  as  a  compnnion  in  his 
fox-hunts,  but  liked  to  have  the  boy  with 
him  when  he  walked  out ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  understood  that  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  exile  had  a  deep  effect  upon 
young  Washington. 


At  this  time  the  boy  of  si 
laboring  under  profoand  m 
produced  by  a  hopelsH  attaolunaot — 
the  object  of  his  love  ta  sappoMdi  wiA 
good  reason,  to  have  been  ue  laAj  iriio 
afterwards  became  Mta.  Lm,  the  mother 
of  "  Light  Horse  Harry,"  dta  Berola- 
tionary  General,  and  favorite  of  Wail^ 
ington— it  may  be  fmm  die  Chief '■  did 
tenderness  for  bis  moAer,  Ceitiin  it 
is,  however,  that  the  boy  waamelanabolr 
from  the  cauoe  indicated — fliwutlritftni 
reattess,  and  desirons  of  engafpna  In 
some  active  employment.  We  caOolm 
"boy" — but  in  reality  he  wu no  looMr 
such,  or  so  regarded.  He  was  till,  intt 
a  fully  developed  person,  mat  phjiiod 
vigor,  and  a  manner  of  Btnking  grmwltfi 
seriousness  and  decorum,  the  nult  at 
the  sineularly  ri^d  code  of  "  Bolw 
of  Conduct,"  which,  a«  oil  know,  bt 
early  framed  for  his  gnidaaoe.     na' 
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he  was  scarcely  a  bov  in  anything  bat 
yonr^ — and  his  love-melancholy  tended 
still  more  to  give  him  an  aged  and 
serious  appearance.  He  felt  that  he 
was  a  man ;  and,  indeed,  those  around 
him  shared  the  same  impression  of  his 
character.  He  was  fitted  for  the  occu- 
pations of  manhood,  and  craved  some 
employment  more  important  than  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  with  the  hard-riding 
old  nithleman;  in  a  word,  the  young 
man  thirsted  for  the  conflict  of  life — the 
real  struggle  on  the  arena. 

The  import  of  L#ord  Fairfax's  con- 
nection with  Washington  lies  in  the 
commission  which  he  now  intrusted  to 
the  youth.  Providence  here,  as  every- 
where, seems  to  have  directed  the 
movements  of  man,  to  work  out  its  own 
<'speeial  ends.  The  nobleman  might 
have  opened  a  variety  of  avenues  for 
yoiiii/2r  Washington,  any  one  of  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  exiled  him 
pennanently  from  the  shores  of  America, 
and  thus,  inducing  him  to  cast  his  lot  in 
a  distant  country,  have  deprived  the 
Revoliiticm  of  its  leader.  The  influence 
ot'  Lord  Fairfax,  with  his  noble  connec- 
tions in  England,  would  have  easily  pro- 
cured employment  for  the  young  man, 
in  ^omo  otKce  of  government,  or  as  the 
holder  of  a  commission  in  the  army. 
In  the  one  case  he  would  early  have 
become  a  '*red  tapist'*  in  Downing  street, 
to  which  occupaticm  his  conscientious 
mind  would  have  permanently  bound 
him  ;  in  the  other  case,  his  bones  might 
h.iv<'  lain  upon  the  shores  of  South 
Anuriea.  or  Asia,  bleaching  on  far-away 
strand-^  (»r  mouldering  in  an  unknown 
and  remote  grave.  These  **  might  have 
hei  ns"  are  the  gist  of  some  critics; 
hut  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
narrow  escape  of  Washington  from 
4  ruKracinfc  careers  calculated  to  have 
removi'd  him  forever  from  the  field  he 
o<(upi»'d  at  last.  The  tears  of  his 
motlu'r  diverted  him  from  entering  the 
navy,  at  the  eleventh  hour — and  now, 
Lord  Fairfax,  with  unlimited  influence 
in  many  directions,  was  to  hetheinstru- 
rnrnt  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to 
place  the  yttung  man  in  that  particular 
career,  where  the  muscles  and  sinews 
of  his  mind  should  be  developed  for  the 
supremo  contest  of  the  Revolution. 
The  immense  possessions  of  Fairfax 
heyond  the  Blue  Ridge  had  never  been 
surveyed — squatters  were  taking  pos- 


session of  the  richest  spots  along  the 
water-courses,  and  opposing  the  grants 
of  his  lordship :  it  was  the*  earnest 
desire  of  Lord  Fairfax  to  have  these 
lands  surveyed,  marked,  laid  out,  and 
put  on  record,  that  he  might  deal  sum- 
marily with  the  intruders  who  occupied 
them.  For  this  task  he  selected  his 
young  friend  George  Washington,  who 
had  assiduously  applied  himself  to  sur- 
veying, and  possessed  every  qualifica- 
tion, boy  in  years  as  he  was,  for  the 
responsible  task. 

It  was  the  turning  point  in  the  young 
man's  life — and  the  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition, in  its  influeme  on  his  charac- 
ter, the  information  it  gmve  him,  and 
the  hardships  it  taught  him  to  endure, 
are  now  the  property  of  history.  He 
set  out  with  George  William  Fairfax, 
son  of  Sir  William,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1748,  passed  the  Bine  Ridge  at 
Ashby's  Gap,  and  crossing  the  beauti- 
ful Shenandoah*  *'  The  Daughter  of  the 
Stars,*'  entered  upon  the  arduous  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  His  first 
stopping- place  was  what  ho  calls  **  His 
Loraship's  quarter,*'  and  what  is  set 
down  on  the  maps  of  the  period  as 
•*  Lord  Fairfax's" — in  a  word,  at  Green- 
way  Court.  **  In  a  diary  kept  with  his 
usual  minuteness,"  says  Mr.  Irving, 
**  Washington  »peaks  with  delight  of  the 
beauty  of  the  trees,  and  tSrs  richness  of 
the  land  in  the  neighbgchood,  and  of  his 
riding  through  a  noble  grove  of  sugar- 
maples  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah, 
and  at  the  present  day  the  magnificence 
of  the  forests,  which  still  exist  in  this 
favored  region,  justifies  his  eulogium." 

It  is  not  a  part  of  our  design  to  fol- 
low the  young  surveyor  in  his  expedi- 
tion, which  led  him  from  Greenway 
Court  to  the  Potomac,  thence  to  the 
point  where  Cumberland  stands  now. 
and  thence  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
great  **  South  Branch,"  a  country  as 
wholly  unknown  as  it  was  fertile  and 
magnificent.  He  returned  a  new  being, 
and  the  broad  foundation  of  his  charac- 
ter was  laid.  He  remained  three  years 
at  this  occupation,  receiving,  as  he  says, 
a  doubloon,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles* 
a  day,  and  then  returned  to  Mount  Ver- 
non. The  first  act  of  his  life  had  been 
played — the  early  lessons  of  training 
and  endurance  thoroughly  learned — 
the  scene  of  his  subsequent  exertions 
was  fixed — and  the  pruaence,  courage 
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OOoIdebb,  and  detenniDation  which  ha 
displayed  on  this  arena,  made  him  gen- 
enil-in-obief,  when  the  orisiB  came,  of 
the  foroes  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle. Lord  Fairfax  had  given  him  the  im- 
petus; from  hiro  Washington  received 
the  direction  of  his  genius — and  to  the 
attontive  student  of  these  early  events. 
the  conviction  becomes  more  and  more 
absolute,  that  Lord  Fairfax  was  the 
great  "  inflnenoe"  of  his  life. 

Delighted  with  the  accounts  gireo 
him  of  the  Shenandoah  country  by  the 
joung  surveyor.  Lord  Fairfax  deter- 
mined ta  remove  beyond  the  Blue 
Bidge,  and  take  up  his  permanent  lodg- 
ing at  his  "quarters."  No  one  resided 
here  but  bis  steward  or  land  huliff.with 
such  negroes  as  were  necessary  on  the 
tract ;  but  Lord  Fairfax  had  soon  bnilt 
the  house  known  now  as  GSreenwaj 
Court,  and  here  he  regularly  fixed  him- 
self. The  tracUtion  is  that  ha  designed 
building  a  grand    manor-house— tfa&t 


r  Court.  [JaMy- 

thCs  edifioe  was  Inteud«d  only  fot  Ma 
steward — but,  if  sneh  was  the  noble- 
man's intent,  he  never  realised  it ;  he 
oooupied,  almost  to  thedayof  hisdeatt, 
the  small  cabin  to  whioh  we  have  allild- 
ed.  Here,  as  we  hare  said,  in  llie 
midst  of  his  hounds,  the  old  lord  slept 
on  a  rude  ootidh.  At  last  he  Iwd  lau- 
ized  his  dreams  in  leaving  Fiiglwnil — 
he  was  far  away  ^m  oonrta  aoa  oivil- 
ixation,  alone  in  the  great  wjldemees, 
with  panthers  and  more  bloodf  Imfleai 
— content  to  hunt,  and  eat,  and  dbepi 
never  desiring  to  return  to  if.nguJj 
anymore ! 

What,  now,  was  the  oharm  wfaick 
drew  Lord  Fairfax,  not  only  ham  tbe 
comfort  and  elegance  of  Enriudt  bnt 
also  from  the  pleasant  firesiae  of  B^ 
voir!  The  irresistible  attraotioa  1^ 
in  the  lovely  land  which  held  oat  its 
beautiful  arms  to  greet  him.  Of  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  little  faie 
been  written;  but  wherever  we  bare 


found  allusions  to  it  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
awakennd  in  the  writer  by  its  loveli- 
ness. A  cot^mporarj  author  dedicates 
a  brilliant  page  to  ita  attractions,  and 
declares  that  in  its  varied  beauty  a 
poet  finds  his  mo^t  perfect  realizntion 
of  the  charms  nf  Arcady.  A  century 
ago,  the  good  Barnnby,  oii  English 
traveler,  spoke  as  warmly.  Passing 
through  Ashhy's  Gap,  by  which  Wash- 
mgton  and  Fairfax  entered  the  region, 
he  ascends  the  last  acclivity  to  get  a 


view  of  the  landscape.  "  When  I  ww 
got  to  the  tnp,"  be  says,  ■'  I  wee  inei. 
pressihly  deUghted  with  the  scene  whidi 
opened  before  pie.  Immediately  luder 
the  monntain,  which  was  oovend  with 
ohamtedaphnes  in  fuU  bloom,  wee  % 
most  beautiful  river — beyond  thia  ea 
extensive  plain,  diversified  with  eveiT 
pleasing  object  which  nature  can  ez- 
bibit,  and  at  the  distance  of  fif^  miiee, 
another  ridge  of  still  more  lofty  mowi- 
tains,  called  the  Great  or  North  BidM, 
which     inclosed    and   torminated  ^M 
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whule."  The  Sheiuaidoah,  he  eaje, 
*'i8  exceedingly  romaDtio  and  beauti- 
ful, forming  great  variety  of  falla,  and 
18  so  transparent  that  you  may  see  the 
greatest  variety  of  pebbles  at  the  depth 

of  oi^ht  or  ten  feet I  oould  not 

hut  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  situa- 
tion of  these  people,  and  think,  if  there 
is  Huch  a  thing  as  happiness  in  this  life, 
that  they  enjoy  it.  Far  from  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  they  live  in  the  most  de- 
lightful climate  and  richest  soil  imagin- 
able; they  are  everywhere  surround- 
ed with  beautiful  prospects  and  sylvan 
scenes,  lofty  mountauis,  transparent 
Ktn'nms,  falls  of  water,  rich  valleprs  and 
maj(>stic  woods They  live  m  per- 
fect lil>erty,  and possess  what 

nmny  princes  would  give  naif  their  do- 
niiiiions  for — health,  content,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind." 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
pmul  Hurnahy  in  1759,  soon  after  Lord 
Fairfax  took  up  his  residence  at  Qreen- 
way  Court — and  with  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  wild  animals,  and 
regular  inruodH  of  the  savages,  the 
sketch  U  perfectly  accurate.  Stand- 
in;^  to-day  upon  a  spur  of  the  Bine 
Kidge,  almost  the  same  landscape  lies 
before  you.  To  the  left  and  riffnt  the 
Blue  Uidge,  with  its  covering  of  pines, 
mottled  with  alternate  light  and  snadow 
as  the  clouds  are  driven  onward,  disap- 
] tears  like  a  line  of  ooean  waves  in  the 
far  horizon ;  across  the  valley  stretohei 
the  North  Mountain  alonff  the  west; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  plam  the  great 
Mossinutton  ranfe  soars  into  the  skj 
like  an  azure  billow,  taming  to  ame- 
thyst in  the  golden  dawn  or  crimson 
sunset.  Through  the  green  fields  and 
gently  undulating  hills,  dotted  with 
forests,  the  bright  Shenandoah  glidest 
like  a  stream  of  molten  silver — and 
over  all  droops  the  mellow  and  magical 
atmosphere  of  the  delicious  climate, 
rounding  every  outline,  and  communi- 
cating to  the  scene  an  unimaginable 
IxMiuty.  The  Indians  loved  the  fair 
fields  of  this  enchanting  region,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  *•  bright  and  abound- 
ing river"  which  flowed  through  it  one 
of  their  sweetest  and  most  musical 
names.  The  word  Shenandoah  signi- 
fies "The  Daughter  of  the  Stars;" 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  **  unremembered 
oges,"  some  lovely  maiden,  as  in  JEfui- 
icathtt,  fell  from  the  moon,  and  gave 
her  name  to  the  river. 

In  the  times  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the 


valley  possessed  the  farther  attraotkm 
oi  magviAoent  prairies ;  and  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living,  the  sloping 
meadows  were  covered  with  grass  so 
tall  that  **a  man  might  tie  it  before 
him  as  he  sat  on  horseback."  Over 
these  vast  fields  roamed  herds  of  deer 
and  elk — and,  in  the  dense  shade  of  the 
great  forest,  panthers,  wild-cats,  bears, 
and  other  wild  animals,  were  found  in 
abundance — ^not  to  make  mention  of 
that  more  dangerous  **  game,"  the  lark- 
ing savage.  Few  settlers  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  region  then,  and  it  was 
almost  an  unknown  world  of  which 
Lord  Fairfax  took  possession :  that  it 
was  a  beautiful  world,  however,  our 
picture,  we  think,  has  made  apparent. 

Perhaps  a  few  personal  details  of  the 
old  nobleman's  mode  of  life  here  may 
be  found  of  interest,  before  we  conclude 
our  sketch.  As  we  have  said.  Lord 
Fairfax  did  not  occupy  the  main  build- 
ing, a  description  of  which  has  been 
given  in  the  commencement  of  this 
paper.  He  continued  to  sleep  in  the  small 
cabin  near  at  hand,  surrounded  by  hb 
deer  and  fox-hounds,  which — ^like  other 
noted  men,  the  victims  of  disappointed 
hopes — he  seemed  to  prefer  to  the 
society  of  his  own  species.  He  was 
not,  however,  alone.  His  numerous 
dependents,  tenants,  and  rough  visitors 
enabled  him  to  secure  as  much  social 
intercourse  of  m  certain  description  as 
he  seems  to  have  oared  for.  These 
consisted  of  baokwoodsmen— the  rude 
hunters  of  the  region  olad  in  fox-tail 
caps,  dew-skin  lemns,  and  mocca- 
sins, and  anned  witti  the  *«  long-knife," 
and  the  deadlr  rifle ;  Indians  who  had 
abandoned  their  tribes,  and  Jomed  them- 
selves to  the  whites;  hal^breeds,  pio- 
neers, German  squatters,  and  thnfhr 
Sootdunen,  seekuif^  rich  lands  to  settfo 
npon.  In  the  midst  of  tiiis  motley 
crowd  were  seen,  from  time  to  time,  the 
richly-clad  forms  of  young  Virginians 
from  the  Tide-water,  wearing  laced 
cocked  hats,  snowy  ruffles*  and  silken 
knee-breeches  after  the  fashion  of  the 
period — come,  like  their  ruder  com- 
panions, to  procure  land,  and  partaking 
like  them  of  the  profose  cheer  of  the 
nobleman. 

Through  the  animated  and  hetero- 
geneous crowd,  We  see  making  his  way, 
with  a  surveyor's  compass  in  his  hand, 
a  bov  of  seventeen,  fresh  from  the  wilds 
of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac — 
robust  in  frame,  with  a  clear,  bright  eye. 
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determined  oanisge,  and  Belf-poBsessed 
bearing.  It  is  joang  George  Washiag- 
ton  going  to  report  to  his  lordship,  and 
relate  the  detdls  of  hie  laat  eipedition. 

At  dawa  the  old  lord  is  roused  hj  his 
bodj-aervant,  and  mounting  his  English 
hunter,  he  ia  soon  dashing  at  full  speed 
ou  the  track  of  the  hounds,  whose 
"  gallant  chiding"  eohoea  in  a  "  mugical 
discord  and  eireet  thunder,"  trom  the 
fir-clad  heights  of  the  mountain;  and 
we  maj  feel  well  assured  that  the  bright 
boj  of  seventeen  is  olose  at  the  side  of 
hin  friend,  flushed  with  the  sport,  and 
giving  full  rein  to  his  delight.  Tradi- 
tion relotaa  that  Lord  Furfai  delighted 
to  plaj  practical  jests  upon  his  brother 
huntsmen.  He  would  send  them  all 
off  at  fall  speed  on  the  heels  of  the  fox, 
and  then,  taldng  hia  post  with  an  old 
servant  at  a  pardculor  point  which  the 
game  was  accustomed  to  pass,  woald  be 
m  at  the  death,  and  secure  the  tail, 
which  he  afterwards  paraded  in  triumph. 

After  the  chase  came  a  profuse  dinner 
served  in  the  English  style — then  con- 
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versatioD  or  reading — afiar  wliioh  fail 
lordship  retired  to  rest  in  hii  aaUm, 
guarded  by  his  honnda — snidi  gnocti  M 
remained  ooonpfing  the  laivnr  effifioeb 
We  chance  to  possess  a  list  ta  tb»  booka 
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contained  the  Gentleman's  Hasaaiw, 
15  vols.;  the  London  MagaBiiSiSnTida.; 
Peerage  of  Scotland ;  th«  IsUnd  of 
Barbadoes;  Court  Calendar;  CtMnnMa 
Prajer  Book;  Ovid'a  HetamorphoaM; 
Lettera  of  Lady  Hontagm;  JoMph 
Andrews ;  Adventnres  ot  a  Talst; 
Young  Man'a  Best  Companion;  Pen- 
grine  Pickle;  Puffendort;  SpAOtator; 
Young's  Night  Thoi^ts;  Amda; 
Hervey'B  Meditations;  Greek  and  Latfai 
Dictionaries ;  BoUngbroke'e  Lettara ; 
Swift.  Pope,  Horace ;  PoUtioal  BMirtn} 
Shakespeare;  Sir  Walter  BaM^^ 
Works ;  and  many  others  wUoh  we 
have  not  space  to  mention.  Inthee^ttr, 
we  are  told,  were  "  seven  double  benels 
whisky;"    and  in  the  iron  ekul  wm 


"  Spanish  dollars,  French  crowns, 
British  gold,  Colonial,  Gorman,  and 
Cut  SilvLT,"  to  the  amount  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In 
connection  with  this  latter  item  we 
may  mention  that  the  tradition  of  the 
neighborhood  chargea  l^rd  Fuirfai 
with  a  passion  fur  hoarding  coin,  and 
somoyearssince,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  in  anciont  gold  pieces,  were 
dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Grceuway 
Court — buried,  it  ia  conjectured,  by  hia 
lordship — this,  however,  is  mere  guess- 


work— and  a  counter  tradition  i 
the  old  nobleman's  generosit. 
would  fil!  the  ragged  hat  of  a  >  _ 
with  guineaa,  it  is  said.  We  leaTeB 
reader  to  sift  the  truth,  only  faanidiu 
the  conjecture  that  tlu  trouUDOi  timae 
made  coin  preferabletosorip,  wluobmaj 
account  for  the  charge  of  hoaidiiigtbs 
former. 

Lord  Fairfax  seems  to  have  addreaaed 
himself  to  hia  duties  as  landed  proprie- 
tor with  great  aaaiduit^,  and  to  nwre 
been  a  very  good  citunn.     He  «■■ 
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countj  lieutenuit  of  Frederiok.  ud 
tiwlt  iuterPst  in  everr  local  proceeding. 
An  amusing  eiample  of  this  is  given 

in  the  contest  irhioh  took  plaoe,  about 
\\iv  year  1752,  for  the  selection  of  a 
riiurily  seat.  Lord  Fairfax  preferred 
Stvplicnghurg  wbitui  was  near  Greenwaj 
('ourt.  and  ugpil  all  his  influence  to 
injure  its  adoption.  He  was  defeated, 
lii'vi-cvpr,  by  Col-  James  Wood,  who 
pn-fiTted  the  village  of  Winchester. 
'I'll is  ^ntleman  secured  the  casting 
vote  by  treating  one  of  the  justices  to  a 
hiivrl  of  punch.  Wiuohester  was  choseo 
for  the  county  sent,  and  Lord  Fairfax 
ui'ViT  iiftenviirds  spoke  to  Col.  Wood. 

We  shall  lipre  Insert  in  a  brief  paren- 
t)i<'?i!i,  one  or  two  things  which  will, 
iloiibili'.'is.  be  of  interest  to  a  large  mim- 
hft  uf  the  iiihabilaiits  of  the  region, 
tvlio  may  not  ho  fumiliar  with  these  old 
cviTitw.  Ijord  Fairfax  convoyed  to 
C.il.  Kiibert  Carter  —  called  "  King 
C'lrtor,"  for  his  great  poisesaions — 
oloiut  siity-three  thousand  acres  of 
fill'  (iiiest  land  upon  the  Shenandoah ; 
Kiirl  this  is  now  held  by  numerous 
n--i|ii'i:'lnble  families,  the  connections  or 
frii'jiils  iif  the  original  grantee,  who  pre- 
s.rvi'  nil  the  old  traditions  of  Tide-Water 
biisiiitalityand  courtesy.  Anothertract 
111'  iblrtiii'U   thousand  acres,  somewhat 


^  Court.  sra 

lower  down  the  valley,  was  conveyed  b> 
a  gentleman  who  was  afterwards  forced 
to  sell  H,  to  pay  debts  oontracted  at  the 
gaming-table,  or  upon  the  race-coarse. 
This  was  just  before  the  BevolutioD, 
and  Gener^  Washington  being  present 
at  the  crying  in  Williamsburg,  advised 
Mr.  Ralph  Wormley  to  purchase  it ; 
which  he  did,  for  the  sum  of  five  huo- 
dred  guineas.  Mr.  Wormier  afterwards 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain,  and 
deplored  it  in  the  presenoe  of  General 
Washington.  The  General  ofiered  at 
once  to  take  it  from  him  at  the  price 
he  paid,  but  advised  him  to  retain  it. 
declaring  that  no  richer  hmd  existed  in 
Virginia.  The  advice  was  taken — sod 
tbe  tract  thns  purchased  for  five  hundred 
guineas  would  constitute,  at  present, 
almost  a  magnificent  principality. 

We  have  thus  presented  all  tbe  facte 
which  we  have  been  able  to  collect. 
relating  to  the  eccentric  old  nobleman, 
with  the  exception  of  his  death.  This 
took  plaoe  in  tbe  autumn  of  the  yesr 
17S1,  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wollis  at  Yorktown.  As  soon  as  be 
heard  of  this  event,  he  called  to  his  old 
body-nervant,  Joe,  to  assist  him  to  bed 
murmuring:  "It  is  time  for  me  to  die!" 

His  body  lies  in  the  old  Episcopal 
church  at  Winchester— the  ground  for 


'linn  of  which  hnhad  conveyed  to 
ri'h — and  a  marble  slab  indicatea 
■.■iitric  nobleman's   last  resting- 

liiliTPEit  attaching  to  his  career 
^.  c')iit-fiy.  in  his  ronneclion  with 
■filiin.  Having  formi'd.  as  we 
.-•n.  in  no  small  measure,  the 
I'r  of  the  boy  of  si'Tpnleen,  he 
receive  the  tidings  that  tliia  boj 


bad  overthrown  forever  the  domiaion  of 
Great  Britain  in  Amerioa,  on  the  field 
of  Yorktown,  So  had  insomtable  Provi- 
dence deoreed ;  and  the  gray-haired 
earl,  doubtless,  felt  that  he  was  only  tbe 
humble  iniitrumpnt  in  that  all-powerful 
Hand.  After  Yorktown — after  the  su- 
preme defeat  of  the  proud  English 
general  by  the  boy  whom  he  had  trained 
— it  was  "  time  for  him  to  die  !" 
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Greenwaj  Conrt  bUU  raises  itc  old  The  old  boDM  of  Qnnnnj  Coint. 

walb  Id  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  which  ne  hare   kMked  npon,  HtMng 

spring  da js  envelop  the  belfries  infra-  BilentlymthebeantifalnitiiUMitefliaB 

fcrant   leaves   and   blossoms,   as   when  Imked  with  the  name  of  a  manwhowDl 

Faiifaz  made  it  echo  with  the  barking  not  let  it  die.     The  interest  of  tha  M 

at   his  dogs,  and   voung  Washington  place    will    increase,    indeed,    w    tb« 

.    passed happyboursbeneati)  its  hospita-  glory  of  the  name  of  him,  who  tviM 

Die  roof.     It  Rlumbern,  indeed,  far  away  here  for  many  hours  of  kia  youth,  will 

from  the  whirl  and  the  roar  of  the  new  grow  and   increase   itt  omit  MlwUlif 

life  of  our  age.  ovum. 


TO    LDLIE. 

I  SAW  a  rose-bud  on  its  bush, 
Uncon-scious  of  its  opening  flush ; 
Tot  rpigning  in  its  perfumed  bower, 
The  pet  of  wind,  and  sun,  and  shower. 


Yet  shunned,  or  half  allowed  the  gaio 
Of  homage,  or  of  fervent  praise. 

Yon  guess  the  moral,  Lnlie — 
The  opening  bud  is  thine  ; 

But  tell,  ah  !  lell  me  truly— 
Shall  not  the  rose  bo  mine  T 


■      tlio    o...1lMmie 

<h.irfr.a 

lui'l  IHU.1  > 

111.'  ii.',-i'.-..urv  ]m-].iirii- 

wii"  iilimil 

.mr  i.f  thn-c  iiLiiitlix. 
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.t..|l.   nlnTi'  I  Mlplillil'll 

fi.lir,.i.nt. 

h.>  till.-.l  1. 

iiiitiK  "  l»-r(li  n.i  n  |inn- 

KIK'    iif    lhl>    tlinllSUIllI 

IIo   r<><'.<i 

i^it  wi-n'  itiiilj'  mill  nl- 

i><-r  «r  th 

iiii;  frniii  !<i>iji<<  i«<Tt  in 

till     liiv     WIIV     111!     tllB 

ii..t  rlinrt. 

;N.i.ir..St;il,-;"  Ifrlliii 

JH  11  V"UH' 

H.v-I..n  [.il..l.   ti.  wh..m 

U  lii;.  firM 

i^  Vf>ii'(-1  f»r  the  Hi-nium.  nnil 

high  forlho  nhnrtcr.  thnt  it 

ilut'-ly  ni'cciiniiry  ihiit  hia  rri'W 

'   ]iii'kr<1   iii'hprmi'n,   an  pvitv 

-ll.ail.lir<>l<il1Rlfll.Ttlllltl..||]'cl 

t  m{t;lil  |iTi<vi<  uiiiH-iifiriilili'. 
iinii>Ti'i>'(1  mi-  til  nff  the  Mf- 

!■    "(JpiirK"'    \Vii>liiiiKtrni."    A 

I  <,(  <il..>iit  I'.i  l«ii«,  wVU-h  va« 
■T--A.  nii<l  xiiul  he.  -  Itr{;:lii<m 
:  tnnii.  mid  n  k-'")  f<'ll'>ir-  Hii^ 
lL'i|i  II-  ski]<|><T.  anil  111-  will 

1  i:r  :i.lvi.'o  iLiid  c- ^I'l.    Aft'T      hi'  m)xi..iiM  t..  m'<-<.imii<>iliit>-  ym.  if  li« 

:it   III-'    f.T  u  iiiniii.-iit.    Iif-  siii.l,      niii."    Si>  1  irrilki'il  lip  l'>  Itriplinm,  null 

■  m-t  m^iki'  It  •:..]  n.|i.-rii>i.ii.  th«      nd.lr.'!<^.'il  him.     '■  Sl(i|>l'rr,   I  wniit  li> 

>.i.ri-.  mill  thin- i-lilltp,  if     ^liiu  with  yoii."     "  Kvi-r  l.in  fii-hin' 1" 

■It.  l..<  ,„.■  mUU>-  vi.u  ii.  R..  *■  Xi),  l.iit  it  ix  tiim- 1  should  ^•>."  -  S;.r- 
Anil,  ii'iil  ^lii|i  III!  !«iiiii'  vi'ssi'l  ry.  rnii't  'I'limiiioilnti'.  crew  nil  iihiii- 
f   In   St.   I.:iwr.ii.-.-   liny  ufti-r     iicil."    *■  Hut  n..«.  skiiipi-r,  I  want  t.i p.. 

I.  :iii.l.  if  [xioilili'.  f^-t  It  liiTth  ill  fitct.  I  mux/.  I'ithiT  ii!>  a  hnml  or  |mii- 
.(..!,'  »*  iii-ilhi't  iTi'W  HIT  iikiii-  m'liL'i'r."  "  Ni'vit  taku  pnsiipiipTii, 
/. .1. ..„_., ^<,  tlii'V  iiri'iilwiij-i  in  cri'W    tiiniUo  nvir  them,   hurt    thom- 

1   iiiv  iirrit-fil  ill   ]l<i.i|iin,  |iplvi>4,   iilwnyH   ill   the  wny,   get  Hi-k, 

i;  I  .I'lliiiii.il  l(l(ir-iiriiilri«iii.--  havp  til  hritip  th^m  homi",  crcnr  ewear, 

.•111,.  ].iiriLi'.  ill  I  '.i]!.'  .\iiri,  iiiiJ  trip  ii[mil<>ii.  ciiii't  tnke  pnwpnpcru  no- 

■  ^ifr.rr i  r-.nn.i  iiii'  liimk-il  in  h.iw."     ■'  But.  Hkip)i<T,  1  will  uliip  ana 

It.  till'    '  rliy  <.r  1)ii-  Ciipp."  huiiil,  aiiH  if  I  don't  do  anylhinj;  u<ie- 

III  liiiirartiriMVuiririil.  tliiinks  ful,  I  will  pity  my  biiitrJ.  I  vill  pri>mi>in 

II.  r~.  I  >vM«iiii''l.>~i'  niiiiiiiiiiiiin)  iiiit  ti>  lio  III  t lie  way,  nnd  hp^iili-a  I  like 
lui  Unit.  II  liiii  il  ili-.i'iulaiit  tlic  npj'i-iiniiici'  "f  yiiiir  iiHiihihit,  xho 
I'i-iiial  l'>'i-T  i;->it  (ill"  l''iiiiidcr  liH'kH  trim  atnl  ^liff.  niiJ  rmi  ^iiil  lomf. 
Ain-ri.iiii  iii^irk.Til  ti-lnTi^s).  I  fancy."     Tliit  Hitlti-rini:  imli-'c  of  his 

■.\i{i|i.'r  i-f  Ihr  [iii'tii.'-t  I'raft  vcskcI  ti>ii''hi>il  hirn  in  tho  ri^lit  t<pi>t 
'  'iilli  J  ..lit  »f  I  .I]--  Aim  liar-      «u>l  ho  n-plicd,  '■  Why.  y<-:<.  1  had  her 
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berth,  and  fiah  'wa^  aR."  "Gbl  jet 
certainly,  anj'where ;  when  do  jon 
Bail?"  "Fifth  July."  '■  Do ycni want 
any  help  getting  ready  I"  "  Wky,  114 
guesB  ne  can  get  along  widiovt  jo>t 
we'll  send  you  word  whan  it'a  tima  to 
come  aboard."  And  ao  I  afiippad  oa 
my  first  trip  as  a  sailor  and  fiaMmmL 
And  now,  irbile  the  rest  of  dM  onw 
are  gettiug  the  vessel  ready  for  •••■  I 
will  take  occasion  to  say  a  fow  wotdl 
on  the  >' Fishery  Queition."  C^flAm 
and  Cape  Cod  are  the  two  pMnti  Eros 
which  thiee-fourtha  of  the  maokOMl- 
catohers  aail.  about  one-lluTd  at  tbo 
whole  number  of  Teasels  bailing  fron 
the  former  port.  There  aie  two  diri- 
eions  of  the  mackerel  fleet,  one,  tbi 
most  numerous,  but  oompriung  the 
smaller  cla»s  of  vessels,  follow  IM  filb 
alon)!;  the  Atlootia  coast,  from  tbo  Capat 
of  Delaware  to  thesoulhweateindnWOT 
of  Nova  Scotia.  These  Tesaels  are  al- 
most coiiKtAutir  together,  that  U,  !■ 
sight  of  each  other,  and.  throwing  laigo 
quantities  of  bait,  are  generallj  man 
euccee^Kful  in  raising  fish  than  rin^ 
vce^els  in  the  same  waters  wouUI  be. 

About  five  hundred  oul,  ranmngftoB 
seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twMi^ 
tons,  comprise  the  "Bay fleet,"  fttotu- 
A  Biw  niNo  ly  distinct  organization.    Of  theae  Tea- 

sels, those  owned  in  Cape  Ann  ar«  tfca 
built  to  suit  me,   and  1  Kuoas  she  can     smallest,    averaging    from   seyen^  to 
sail  a  leelte.  I  will  try  find  accommodate      ninety  tons,  wifli  crews  of  from  tan  to 
you,  but  you  will  havo  to  share  my     thirteen  men,  and  those  from  Cape  Cod 
are  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
.  twenty  tuns,  with  crews  of  from  twelve 
■-.^    .  to   eighteen   men.     There   is   a  fpest 

•^.{■.y.V' ::.  ■  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two  oapea, 

''■;''.-.  it  being  supposed  by  many  that  the 

Cepe-Aun   nii-n   are   the  most    daring 


Cod  men.  Not  having  any  pcr-inniil  ac-  jealousy  dn  exiat,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 

quaintance  with  the  latter.  I  ^hall  not  will  always  continue.   As  to  the  dinnott 

seek  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  two;  of  the  cntch,  the  pay  of  the  oiewa,  nnd 

hut  all  fishermen  know  that  rivalry  and  whether  there  be  any  differenoe  in  thOM 


ih:.7.] 
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n*M|M'ots  iK'twof  11  tho  two  places.  I  oan- 
iiot  riiiy.  luit  will  ti'stifv  what  I  rA>kiinw 
ill  npini  tn  th(*  Cap*'  Ann  cUMtoui!*. 
Till'  HsIhtiiu'ii  rocoiv**  in*  wa^en,  but 
siif  t'iititli'«l  tiHiiit*.)ialf  (if  tho  firth  cnufi^ht 
liy  tiiciii,  «h*4Ui<'tiii^  out  nf  their  hhart* 
tin  ir  {>ri>p<>rtii»ii  i>f  thn  cxpciiKOs  f(»r 
liiiir  Mini  ciiiik'n  waf]^^!*,  ami  alsij  thv 
rli.tivi-  pcrharrcl  fi»r  in  spool  iiipj.  ropack- 
iriir  an<l  .<<altin;;,  roady  for  sale.  Thi.'^ 
la«t  itfiii  is  alH>ut  $1.25  per  harroK  ami 

•  •r  I  Mir-ir  isiiiily  charp^abli'  on  the  part 
.»t"  thf  ratch  Ix'longin^  to  tho  crow. 
1  >)iniil(l  think  it  sat'i*  to  o>iimato  oach 
ni.tn*>  iH-t  n*roipt>  at  a  Iittlo«»vor  throo- 
f»rv«  ntli'^iit'tho^niss catch.  Thotiwnora 
r»f  tho  v«'-isol  furnish  all  tho  provisionn, 
.-alt,  hndks,  linos,  li-ad,  powtcr,  etc., 
an«l  p'nrrally  H'sitvo  to  thonisolvo.4 
the  ri;:ht  to  si'll  tho  fish  on  tho  highe.*«t 
otViT  tliat  ran  i>o  ohtainod  at  any  time 
Itofiiro  tlio  vosM'l  is  ready  to  Hail  on  her 
next  trip.  Tho  crow,  of  course,  can  take 
their  .-hare  <»f  the  fish,  if  they  desire  it, 
hilt  tliey  almost  nnivorsally  prefer  that 
the  (iiviiers  should  soil  tho  whole,  and 
then  take  their  shan«  in  money.  The 
niiiekerel  are  generally  houf^ht  up  by 
lar;:i"  «halers  from  Hoston  «>r  New  York. 
wh«i  ni;ik«'  their  offer  to  the  owners, 
^«^llll■tirln  «»  tw«i  weeks  U'fon*  tho  vessels 
oMiii-  in.  and  f^onorally  to  take  all  the 
fi-h.  whether  nmn*  or  loss,  that  may  ar- 
rivr.  at  rertain  prices  for  oach  kind, 
oiii «.,  f.v.i-i,  tiireos.  and  extra  one*. 

TlnTe  un-  eij^ht  or  ten  Httinf^  «'stah- 
lisliuient-  in  (i loiiooster,  all  <iwniiif^  a 
lar.'i  r  or  >riialler  interest  in  each  vessel 
that  tit<t  nut  at  their  wharf,  and  fmm 
appi  iii'Miiecs  I  >hould  judf:r<»  that  very 
fi'W  lif  thi  in  are  h>sin^  money.  Tho 
>ti'i»  -  tiirnishrd  an'  jji-noradly  very 
;,'«<■  1.1  ;hf  iM'st  moss  hoof,  pork,  c«itfeo, 
ti  a.  I  li-Miilato.  sufrar.  rioo,  molasses. 
!•  itt.  r,  p'ltat'io-i.  lard,  tl'»ur,  etc.  ;  for 
\..n    i:::i'kerel    tisliomian    has   a    very 

•  x.ilti  I  itlt-a  of  tho  neces>ity  of  living 
\v«  il,  :uifi  he  want-  his  hot  broad  fresh 
.it  I'  II  II  nii-al.  and  his  pie«,  and  duff 
I  AiiLT.ii  e  iHiilrii  Hiiur  puddingj.  and 
•.w.  I  :  «;ik'-  when«'Ver  lie  i-  hungry, 
;iii<i  that  i-  all  the  time.  In  t'aot,  the 
e«»"Ii  i-  a  per-"nai:e  of  o<|ual  imjHirtancp 
with  t'ji-  -kipp'T  in  the  ew-  «if  the.se 
-;ilt  wnfi-r  epi«uri-.  and  the  fir-t  »|U«'.s- 
ri'-n  i-k'il  bv  «»iii«  >ailor  «>t'  another  is, 
'•  \Vfi'»  i-  \i'iir  skipper?"  ami  the  next, 
'■  What  kind  of  aciMik  ha\«'  yni  /*'  and 
fli»n.  it*  ilie  resptmses  are  >ati>fa(rt«»ry, 
and  till-  ijuo-tiiMior  wants  a  l)erth,  he 
!>tni!u'htway  makes  his  demand  in  form 

v»i..  i.\.-:{7 


— I  say  demands  for  a  ^twd  fislierman 
can  always  got  a  berth,  and  being,  there- 
fore, iiidependont,  he  is  somewhat  par- 
ticular ns  to  the  company  he  keeps. 

Four-fifihs  of  tho  crows  are  Yankeen 
or  Nova  Scotland — tho  remainder  are 
English,  rrish,  Scotch,  and  (lormans. 
with,  now  and  then,  a  p4»rtugueso. 
Swede.  f»r  Norwegian.  They  are  gi'n- 
erally  first-rate  seamen;  for  they  an*  on 
the  water  almost  all  the  time — novoii 
months  cod-fishing  and  five  months 
mackerel-cat<diing— which  last  in  ner- 
hapM  thi*  m(»st  pn>fiuihle,  as  it  cortAinly 
is  the  most  agn»eahlo.  The  nchoonors 
are  fitted  out  in  January  for  the  (jrand 
Hankti,  or  for  *'  Georg»*'s  ;"  which  last 
are  soundings  aUiut  two  hundn'd  miles 
easterly  from  Boston,  in  the  bmad  At- 
lantic. whon»  th«*ro  is  no  loo  or  hheltor, 
and  where  they  ride  at  anchor  thnmgh 
stonn  and  gtde,  hauling  in  c<id  and  hali- 
but, straining  their  backs,  freezing  their 
f«»et  and  fingt»rs,  and  trying  their  pow- 
ers of  endurance  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  an*  strong  and 
hardy  sailors,  and  that  they  an*  always 
wid<'ome  in  the  navy  or  in  the  merchant 
Hervice — and  it  i«  no  wiuider.  either, 
that  MO  many  of  them  dit>,  hutg  lN>fon* 
old  age  overtakes  them,  worn  out  with 
toil  and  exposure.  Those  vesstds  whieh 
go  t>  the  (ifrand  Hanks  are  but  litth' 
l)etter  circumstanced ;  but  the  trip  i.- 
h)ng<'r,  and  is  preferred  by  many  sail- 
ors on  account  uf  the  greater  certainty 
of  profit. 

In  June  these  vessels  generally  om- 
Hemhle  in  port,  and  are  painted,  clean- 
ed, and  thoniughly  overhauled,  pn*par- 
atory  to  making  their  first  trip  to  the 
*•  Uay.*'  Everybody  employed,  then, 
seems  to  be  in  high  spirits,  as  the 
change  frf>m  tho  Banks  to  the  Bay  is 
likt*  that  from  close  confinement  over 
books  and  slate  in  schotd  to  the  care- 
less, happy  hour  of  play.  Almost  all 
the  HchfN»ners  an*  painted  alike — black, 
with  a  white  stn'ak — and  masts  ficra])ed 
or  Htained  yellow.  They  are  rigged 
alike,  also,  carrying  generally  a  main 
but  no  fon'ti>p-mast,  jib  and  flying-jib, 
fon^  and  mainsails,  with  gaff- topsail 
and  stay-sail,  for  light  winds.  They 
are  all  built  to  combine  ppeed  with 
stiffness  and  capacity — and  the  craft 
that  can  gain  one  mile  in  seven,  over 
another,  in  working  to  windward,  is  a 
remarkably  good  sailer.  To  the  ovi- 
of  a  landsman  all  the  vessels  in  the 
fleet,  at  a  short  distance,  look  exactly 
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alikoi  but  the  Gnhertnaii,  ^m  Inng  ex- 

EerJPiice  and  practice,  can  point  out  a 
undred  ditit<>reiic«N  in  ri^  anil  hull, 
totally  inapprcciablo  by  the  "  (^ppii 
hand."  In  fact  I  hairfl  often,  with  ths 
spf-gla-ss.'  BPFti  on  the  horizon  tht>  peak 
of  a  mainsail,  and  perhaps  a  f^ff-top- 
Hail.  and  almost  any  one  of  the  crew 
oould  Bay.  for  a  certainty,  where  that 
i)ul  woH  beat,  the  name  of  the  schooner 
and  her  "  hail,"  (i.  e.,  where  owned). 

The  vessels  cost  from  $3,G0O  to 
$3,000  eaoh,  and  are  owned  princi- 
pally in  and  about  Cape  Ann,  the  skip- 
per generally  holding  a  quarter  inter- 
est— the  dividends  on  whioh,  together 
with  his  per  eentago  (from  3  to  5  p.  o.) 
on  the  part  of  the  catch  belonging  to 
the  vessel,  make  the  only  difference 
between  his  share  and  that  of  the  crew 
—and  it  Bometinieii  happens  that  there 
are  fishermen  on  board  who  make  more 
out  of  the  trip  than  the  skipper  him- 
self, though  such  instances  are  rare,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  requisitef  for  luling  as 
skipper  that  he  xliould  be  A  1  as  a  tifih- 
ennan.  His  work  is  harder  by  half 
tlian  that  of  the  crew,  as  ho  has  to  be 
up  nt  all  hours  of  the  night,  when  there 
ore  oiiy  indicatiims  of  an  increase  or 
change  of  wind — bettidos  which,  he  has 
to  thi-ow  the  bait,  to  keep  the  fish  near 
the  veii.sel.  to  stand  at  the  helm  while 
rnnning  into  the  schools  of  mnckerel, 
and  while  going  into  and  coming  out 
of  harbor — aud,  in  addition  to  uU  this, 
he  must  be  ever  watchful  of  the  vessel, 
to  see  that  nothing  niKuit  the  rigging, 
spnT!>  or  hidl  chafes  or  wears ;  in  short, 
his  life  is  one  of  constant  aniiety,  mid. 
I    think,     inadequately    recompensed. 


'^^'^    QTCIW  hSTB   DO   IMIW 

loh  one  keepi  hii 
)h  in  tnni.  and  takM 
"  triok  "  at  the  wbarl 
ijond  thia,  exMipt 
D  the  fiah  bite  oi  u« 
«  drewed,  tliej  fatn 
lelse  todobottOMti 
k,  uid  ileap.  tte 
MHiers  an  ao  Avng^y 
ned — baving  time 
« the  nnmbar  of  hands 
lired  for  ctiMting  vaa- 
of  the  aama  obaa — 
the  working  of  the 
«1  ia  onlj  Bpnti  and 
oonld  waign  Mwhar 
aet  aU  adl,  if  aeOM- 
Bai7,  oa  jnioklr  as  tmj 
one  of  the  En^Isli  nmna 
outtera  that  we  occaaionBUy  fall  in  with 


account  of  my  doinga  in  mj  now  Aitt- 
aoter  of  sailor  and  odierman. 

About  11,  A.  M.,  Jolf  Sth— u  beaa- 
tiful  a  morning  as  the  ann  orer  ahaoa 
upon — our  skipper  sent  word  to  me  to 
report  myself  at  the  wharf  in  an  boor. 
Within  that  time  down  I  trundled  wilfa 
bag  and  baggage,  booka,  bed-olottlMi 
bouts,  oiled  coata  and  psnta.  and  every. 
thing  that  I  supposed  ooold  be  waatad 
to  clothe,  comfort,  and  console  ma,  en 
my  watery  pilgrimage.  Our  aoboooor 
lay  in  the  stream,  and  I  got  aboud 
alone,  in  order  to  "take  an  oboem- 
tion"  before  the  orew  showed  them- 
selves. Mutters  looked  disoonngiBg 
enough ;  everything  belonging  to  emr- 
body  lay  promiscaooslr  aroond  on  daw 
and  down  below  ;  aU  was  oonfiuion 
wovse  confounded..  The  cook  waa  in 
the  forecastle,  arranging  his  small 
assortment  of  cTockery  and  iron-wan; 
on  seeing  me  he  said :  "  Oh  !  jod  air 
the  green  hand,  eh  ?  gness  you'll  be 
sick  enough  this  time  to-montnr." 
Comfoi-ting — very.  I  had  a  small  demi- 
john (not  empty)  in  one  hand  sod  a  km 
ai  Rigar»  in  the  other,  which  I  pnrpoaed 
using  as  my  letters  of  introdnoticm  to 
the  crew.  I  passed  the  funner  lo  n^ 
— ■"  desired  him  to  f*" 
the  oontanta. 
took  hold.  "  looked  down  in  the  ntoath" 
a  few  moments,  and,  when  ha  bad  ro- 
gaincd  his  breath,  ezpreaaed  bis  entin 
approval.  Got  ashore  ag&iD.  and  aao- 
ing  nothing  of  the  orew,  went  back  to 
the  hotel  to  dinuor.    But  aomo  way  or 
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i.  Miiil — \tay,  VtaM  jib  nnd  flring-jib;" 

rnidi  mTi>  lliu  iinVrM  iiwui'U  in  quick 
.  .1-  Hncrci'sioii  liy  tiur  iikipiH-T,  an  lii-  ^l■lk 

llifl  hi-liii.  Un-nt  <TaH  Ibi-  cimfuHJoii. 
fearful  the  ruali.  Rtid  gi>  where  I  kuuIJ, 
I  nlwajTM  iihuih)^  Id  bo  exactly-  in  the 
my.     Mf  hiiiiiU  icimid  gel  iiit»  my 

{HlCkt-t*.    HH    I     dill     lUlt    kOllW   wllUl     I'llU- 

tt>  (1»  with  tliciii,  till  iiiiiilly  I  fi-ixiMl 
bold  iif  i>D<-  uf  thfi  lirflkfH,  ni|i|ii'd  my 
kiinfkli>it  hiniirlir  oi^aiiiHl  tw  ndih-. 
(li-vclii]iiuf;  till'  iiiDiT  mticKi  ti>  luiuii- 
extcDt,  And  llicii  conrludi'd  thul  I  wnuld 
liHtk  nil  a  wliilr  unit  we  how  thiligH 
W(To  done  nn  board  i<hi|i. 

Ah  wu  rouiideil  ICaatirii  I'uint.  Ih«> 
HkippiT  panaed  the  word  for  tin-  urpw 
to  comt-  aft,  nnd  draw  lulu  fur  iileciiiii); 
bt-rtliM :  t)iii>  liiok  nl'otit  trn  iniiiiitp«. 
and  tiii'ii  all  linni)!>  wl  In  work  to  iiiaki' 
up  Ihi'ir  lH-d!>.  vlow  away  thi'ir  liiift!^ 
and  I'Wr  u|>  p-ii<Tidly.  <  Inr  hunk  (thi- 
>.kii.|M.r-.»  end  iniu.-)  wiw  «,i,lr  .-nou^'l. 
fr>r  two,  hut  whin  tht-  h>-d  wa!>  miidc,  it 
li-ft  U'ax  than  M  iiirlu-K  m>ik-i-  lii-twifii 
oiir  noHf*  and  the  di>i'k  [liank.  Tlien' 
wi-ri-nctMtninodatiotiK  for  nii  in  the  after 
cnl>iu,  and  Kcveniii  the  forpcniilli-.  Thi- 
H|>aci>.  i-xi'luaivcof  hi-rth,  inc>a<'h4/Mir(- 
mrnl,  wu*  iiliout  iikvpii  h]rnini<  fi'i>t.  and 

x'1'H..vir,.  in   llii-   fon'rantli-  m-arly  all   that  wh> 

tHki-ii   up  hy   thu   table,  Uicki'm.   anil . 

I  had  Ki-i-n  no  e<H>kiiig  Ktovi-— at  tliat  time  [  Ihouglit 
it  iniiHiHHibhi  that  thirti-en  pi'rHoni- 
eould  )>l<iw  tbemwilveK  away.  mtii<li  leii> 
In-  comfortahlo.  in  bucIi  narTow  quHTter». 
hut  within  very  few  dayn  1  found  1  was- 
mii^aken  bi>  to  both  tin-  iiti>wnf;i>  and  the 
■niipi    -Ki|i)>iT  null  cri'w   an    iv-      comfort.     The  afler-f^ang  waK  to  tw** 

■  \.   mid  a  Ix-tl'-r-l'HikiiiK   rii't  of      Unit,  and  theotherH  made  np  the  i-ecoiid 

ii-v.r   .■ip.-.t  to  nii'i'l--4ihnoMt  tahlo. 

iM/.   >-lr<>ni.Mind   hearty,  full  of  Abnul  fitn  o'clock  the  aunonnremfnl 

id  j'ik<-  imd  all   mnniier  of  <-u-  ■■  ,SupiH>rrea(lr,  nfli'r^riiig."rH]nefmm 

'•iinliTii-i,.     1  tlionf;lit  ti>  uiy.-wdf,  tiw  fon-cantle.'  and  down  ne  went,  tlie 

.    I    ■.\m   (.'Iml    I   iNinie."     'I'ln-y  HubiicrilH-r  Iiwt  |a  poxition  he  ahandon- 

ii<'  irirrourlv.  hut  >iii'l  n<ithiii|; —  eil  aii  iuhiu  ae  hJH  riea  appetite  wim  en- 

I  .11  ».-  li'id'  all   ^iiriii-d  till-  nhip-  labliKhiil,   and  the  lm])ortanee  of  heiui; 

rii  :.'•..  V.I-  p>i  inlii  onr  Ihnii  iiud  enrlv  nt  tidilo  wiis  demon Htratiil  to  liiit 

\  'd'  t'l  Ihe  Kvl i>-r.     Kv.Tv  I ntisfai'li'ui),  of  eourne  J  deKc led  the 

')    '11  ili'i'k.  'iiid  in  tiv'i-  mimiteii  wniu);  «iiv — iiiiti'iid  of  turiiiii|;my  face 

l>''d  ti>  liiki-  a  ••iii»t.  luid  aU'  to  Ihe  Hta-pm,  1  wax  walking  down  quiel- 

-iiu-;;— till  II  liiTic  jr,'f.'.ioiil  I y  ly  iu'the  manlHT  I  liiul  ohM-rved  wax 

'I'   :l;.v   ]i:i<«>>d   III   nil'   iiir   own  liiost  )»  asi- ini  laud,  when  pn-Hto — iht- 

:iii.l   .hiNMiii'ii.   whii'h   thvv   had  M-linoieT   made   a  lurch,   and    I   eaOH- 

■  111   'if  ill"  l-ickiT  nlirn  'l  hnd  down  liy  the  run.  my  htvd  rtrikinj:  the 
ih-'ii!.     'I'l'lliiii;    ilii'in    to   tiike  foot  of  tile  fon-inaNt.  which  Bp]H-ariil  ^> 

:•  I  li'i-i  iiiii  ikIi'iI  l-itli  liifiirs  and  havi'  li.i'u  idaced  in  tlint  )inrtieular»]>ot 

r  il  ■Ml.  I  drunk  ihi  ir  li.'dili.  iind  on  pnrpoM-  to  jin-vent  irneii  hiitnU  I'limi 

I-  .'II  Dk'  -yl   >w..i'i,  tVi.nd-  itlid  uji-'ellini.'  the  tnlile.      A  ^licbt   liiu;rli.  a 

1 .1'  -.     ■'  ll'>i-t  ihi'  miiiii-iiil.  imin  f<-w  ■•ipren.-'ionx  of  xyniimthy.   and  the 

iki — >.>iiii'ofyiiu  1  KIM  iht' lure-  eneoUTajjing   aiwurnnce,   tliHt    1   would 
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ophUt  vpBsels  in  tha  Bbj, 

On  Mondaj  we  got  onder  wmgh,  ud 
soon  after  tlie  skipper  called  am  »tt,  and 
divided  the  linei,  hookn,  lead,  and  pewter. 
ThA  lines  are  linen,  white  or  bine,  ud 
about  the  siH  of  heavy  tront-tiiiM. 
The  fiHhinK-berths  were  thon  mtukod 
o£  and  all  handa  drew  lota  for  tba 


ohoioe  of  atationii,  with  the  e 

uad  the  green  heni 
(m^Belf),  whose  place?  an  tM  Hme  oi 


of  the  conk,  gkippcr,  and  the 


looD  ■>  learn  the  ropes,''  reached  mv 
ears  as  I  picked  myself  up,  and  took 
my  place.  Appetite  I  had  noni>,  al- 
though there  was  plenty  to  nat.  and 
everylhing  was  good.  After  supper  I 
tamed  in,  and  soon  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  interspersed  with  dreams,  of 
which  shipwrecks  in  everj  variety  furm- 
ed  the  staple  article,  and  I  awoke  In 
the  morning,  anything  but  enchanted 
with  a  sailor's  life.  All  that  day  I  could 
see  the  crew  watching  mp,  liioking 
for  the  first  symptom*  of  sea-oick- 
nesB,  and  ready,  no  duuht,  to  mini-^ler 
(in  their  way)  to  my  wiintit.  I  w;is  l()r- 
tanat«,  however,  in  escaping  an  altack, 
although  for  three  days  I  ftlt  listlesit, 
weak,  and  chilly,  and  had  not  a  particle 
of  appetite.  In  the  meanwhile  all 
bands  were  arranging  the  watch,  setting 
up  the  slack  of  the  rigging,  flushing  the 
mastfl.  oveThaiiling  their  clothes,  and 
gradually  shaking  themselves  down  Into 
their  new  quarters. 

On  the  following  Saturday  we  an- 
chored at  Sleep  Creek  in  the  Gut  nf 
Canso,  where  we  reinainod  until  Mon- 
day, taking  in  fresli  water,  catching 
lobsters,  wandering  about  the  country, 
and  feasting  on  straw  be  rrie.*.  which 
grow  luxuriantly  in  that  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  arc  much  larger  and  of  finer 
flavor  than  the  wild  strawberries  with 
us.  The  skipper  and  I  visited  the  crew 
■>f  a  schooner,  on  her  way  home  witli  a 
full  fore  of  fish.  They  said,  mackerel 
were  plenty,   but  small,  that  they  had 


exoeptim 
menWd 


'  all  vessels,  that  is,  the  cook  haatbafiir- 
ward  berth,  joit  aft  the  fon-riggbg, 
the  skipper  the  middle  berth.  Jut  Ik- 
ward  of  ike  mun-rimiDV,  end  tK  gMMI 
hand  the  after-beru.  onag  aft  of  aD 
the  rest,  and  reaohing  from  hii  nvi^- 
bnr  to  the  stem,  very  oominodioiiai  KoA, 
I  found  on  trial,  very  appropriate,  aa  in 
any  other  position  I  shonld  have  en- 
tangled the  lines  of  the  orew  ooDtinnel- 
ly.  In  catching  mackerel,  all  hands 
fish  on  the  right  or  starboard  aide,  Iba 
vessel  laying  to  under  foresail  and 
mainsail,  and  drifting  bodily  toleewiri, 
Imit  being  thrown  continnally,  whiah 
keeps  the  fish  near  the  Teasel. 

And  now  I  obtained  my  firet  '"I'gM 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  boameM. 
I  lay  on  the  deok  in  the  son,  niiokiM[, 
and  watching  the  prooeedinga  ot  dii 
orew  ivitli  intense  mterest-  The  fat 
thing  was  to  fit  out  their  several  beilfaa 
with  elects,  for  coiling  their  lioea  ea, 
which  was  soon  done.     Next  OMve  lb* 


is  firmly  set,  leaving  aboot  one'tUrdef 
the  shank  with  the  pobt  projeoting  be- 
lowtbemould.  The  lead  and  pewter  are 
then  melted  together  and  ponred  in,  and 
when  each  one  has  oast  all  the  jiga  ha 
wants,  the  mould  is  passed  to  toe  neit 
— snd  in  about  three  houra,  all  hands 
were  seated  around  the  deok,  withfllM, 
rasps,  sand-papor,  and  do^-fiah  skin, 
shaping,  scrapmg,  smoothing,  and  po- 
lishing the  jigs,  each  one  aocordieg  Id 
hh  fancy.  1  bad  made  an  attampt  to 
run  apig,  and  succeeded  in  melting  the 
material,  and  pouring  some  of  it  inte 
my  shoe,  some  on  the  floor,  and  a  trifle 
into  the  mould.  Seeing  my  awkvBid> 
ness,  >'  Tom"  (my  especial  obam),  and 
"Procter,"  who  took  a  fatherly  intereet 
in  my  welfare,  told  me  to  "  belay  all  that, 
and  they  would  rig  me  out,  aa  aoon  aa 
they  had  finished  their  own."  The  next 
day,  aa  I  chanced  to  look  along  Ihs 
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I  .-f  lli<'  fi-li,  lull  Mnu-;lit*av  1"' 

■■<•<:       l^H-killk*   "V.-r   Ik-    M.fl'.     1 

llii-  irainLih  willi  thwr  r>miil 
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.ff."    W.-  I..i.|:.d. 
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till-  wiil.-r  <'ii-.ilr  di>liii|;iit-<li:il>li-  ri.ini 
111.-  ciil--|>itw>  Mini].-  hy  til.-  ]<iilts  iif 
wiii.1.  Till-  skil'lirr  t.i.<k  tin-  ll>-1iii.  .<li.- 
«f  III.-  iiit-ii  run  xiit  on  thr  jili-li.>»m 
with  lii:.  lmii.1^  full  ..f  bail,  unollirr 
<-liml>i-'l  into  l)ii-  iHint  nn  tli.'  ilavitK. 
linividod  ill  tlic  snm.-  way.  iiikI  il  third 
i.i.ik  hi).  Y\iiei-  nt  thi-  iMiil-lmx  nniid- 
Klii].-. :  thp  n-i.t  <>r  ii«  sl.oM  liy  lli.>  mnin 
nii.t  forc-i'liPi-tii,  liiHimtarkli-,  iind  jib- 
lialliiirdu  and  il.xfn-liiiul.    "  Tnck  xliiii  " 


111.1  i-li.-  c 


■r  I14...I--  li.».k 


-tw-klo.   . 

d.iwn  jil>.  Ii-I  ff<  firp-fhi-nt."  an.l  in 
llm'P  miiiut.-.-'  111.-  i'i'li..i>ii.'riraK  :<tiitii>n- 
iLTy,  Willi  111.-  wali-r  ..in  lirr  Htiirliciard 
hill.'  nliv<-  with  fiT.h.  TI1.11  c-Biii.-  tli« 
rush  !>■  til.'  ^i.l.'.  mill  th.'  iiiiirk  jiluinp. 
|.tum|i.  »f  till-  ji^s.  un.l  III.-  fli|i,  flip, 
tlii).  of  til.-  iiiH|.k<-n-l  iiilii  Ihp  barrels, 
'•  T.im"  li.ft  his  lini-s  ami  ram.-  b>  nip. 
Savs  hp.  "  wIh'ii  y"u  gi-i  a  bite,  haul  in 
qui..k  but  nt.'iKly.  k.>-  the  first  jerk  will 
t.'ar  .nit  the  utiper  jaw,  and  y..ii  l.iw 
viinr  fish— wb.'n  y.iu  Ret  liim  williin 
ihr...  r<-.<t  -t  tht-  Kldn.  reach  ili.wii  y.iir 
ri}.-lit  liiinJ  alung  the  lini-  ti>  williiii  >ii 
iii<;lu-fl<>r  hi«  mine,  Kix  tbeii  rai-i- liiin 
nuii-k,  mid  with  it  j''rlc  I'lU/'  liiin  iiilii 
the  iNim-l— that  wm  tear  his  jaw  .iff, 
and  the  jig  will  naturally  lly  forward 
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into  the  water,  then  eo  through  the 
tame  operation  with  the  other  line." 
Tom  DBught  hatf  a  dozeu  fish  irhile 
giving  kin  iDstructionfi,  and  th^n  left 
me  to  shift  for  myself.  For  soma  time 
I  could  not  get  the  "hang"  of  it,  and 
I  remember,  the  first  mackerel  I  got 
»iuf('ly  over  the  aide,  I  took  hold  of  with 
'•ne  band,  and  with  the  other  took  out 
the  hook.  I  did  not  irj  it  again,  how- 
Kver,  aa  the  laugh  that  followed  my 
first  mBDoeuvre  aatisfied  me  that  tliat 
wasn't  the  right  way,  no  hote. 

Whnu  the  fish  had  oeosed  biting,  we 
divided  into  four  gangs  for  dressing 
and  salting.  These  operations  are  thus 
performed  ;  All  hands  put  on  their  oil- 
olothes  (except  the  skipper,  who  takes 
the  helm,  and  whose  fish  are  dressed 
bv  the  gang  nearest  his  berth),  then 
t£e  splitter,  taking  a  mackerel  in  his 
k-ft  hand  and  laying  it  on  a  hoard,  with 
the  head  from  him  and  hack  out.  draws 
a  flat,  sharp  knife  down  from  the  head 
to  the  toil,  close  to  the  buck-bone, 
then,  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  ho  throws 
the  fish  into  the  gib-tuh,  a  large  wooden 
box,  abont  three  feet  square,  and  sii 
inches  deep,  on  opposite  sides  of  which 
stand  the  two  gibbers.  They  take  out 
the  entrails — which  is  done  by  holding 
the  fish  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 


then  extracted  witli  one  tmn  of  Aa 
hand,  and  the  fish  are  thrown  ints  a 
barrel  of  water  to  soak  :  thnrs  they  ra- 
main  for  on  hour  or  so,  when  ^107  m 
salted  and  put  into  other  bairela :  ■* 
soon  as  these  ore  full  Utfly  k«  hwdad 
up.  marked  with  the  owner"!  name,  or 
in  some  other  way,  to  diatbi^auh  them, 
and  stowed  away  below. 

The  quickness  and  dezterily  witii 
which  a  "  catch"  of  fish  is  drened  and 
salted,  would  sarprtse  any  one  who 
looked  upon  the  operation  for  the  fint 
time.  It  was  my  buaineBB  to  pawi^ 
the  fish  to  the  splitter,  and  after  ther 
were  drPBSPd.  to  the  latter,  rmd  althon^ 
I  worked  as  hard  as  I  could,  I  foand  it 
impossible  to  keep  them  busy  rU  tba 
time.  Two  good  nonde  can  gib  as  fiut 
as  one  can  split,  and  there  is  great  ebifa 
always  among  the  gangs  to  eee  who 
shall  be  through  first,  espeoially  with 
the  hist  or  sun-down  "  spurt,"  aa  enp- 
per  is  the  only  meal  at  whioh  all  the 
assemble  in  the  f 


accommodations  being  rather  MMDtr 
for  twelve  men,  it  is  eaaly  anderatUM 
that  "  first  come  is  first  (and  beet) 
served."  When  all  the  fish  ara  dneied 
and  salted,  the  decks  are  washed  down 
and  flwubbed,  the  barrels  propeiiy 
stowed  so  as  to  be  out  of  tiie  w«t,  am 
we  are  ready  to  try  tkem  again.  1  may 
remark  here,  that  were  it  not  for  water 
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|>l<'iity.  luid  w>  i-Bsily  nvnilublp, 

VKiilil  III'  th'lii  uxirk :  und  even 
iIlt.'  iir.'  »>i'ii.-  kiii.U  "f  liUM- 
t  :.r..  .nur..  ,:l..UL.lj-. 
'  nr.'  ti'w  tliiiicH  m<<r>>  t-zoitmi; 
v),\,i-^  iiimU-rvl  wlii-ro  thi'  fi»h 
:.■  r'ii,-t.  Evvv  iiin-  tiii>viii|;  Iiim 
,.1  :.r..i^  '.i^  it  liiM  Iir.'  •l.'p-lxW 
•'llritiii^  liim»-lf  t'l  till'  uliuiwt. 
-tiilit    lli|i.   )lil>.   of  llli-   lisli.  Iifl 

fn'iii  till-  viat-T  inl>.  tin'  Mrikc- 
■1  till-  clmrt.  i)iiit,-l(.  iiii|itLli<-iit 


tlifcliiirt.  uiiit,'l(.  I 
V -   'W" 


coiik.  uwuy  fiirwiLrd,  hing  out:  "  Hci* 
tlii-y  nri'  ii);:i>ii,  lii>j-ii.''  and  in  uii  iunltmt 
llit>  iliiiij-'liii);  li-ijK  itn-  [ill  ilniiTii  in.  cvf'ry 
Wi-  rchiiin<':<  it:*  fTTiivily,  ttit-  liiuch  and 
jCKt  tat-  IiusIm-iI.  uikI  iIk-  LusiurxH  of  thi' 

will  fIlikI  111  tlif  mil  for  ffxir  hmirx.  tlir- 
tiAt  Iiitiiii;  fiu-t  nrid  tlii-ii  It'iiviit);.  iit  hi- 
(•tthIh. until  iiiTlmiixinr  sci-innl  Mrik.-. 
iHirri'l  if  full,  mid  tin-  likii'iiiT  iiiiv* 
-■  Haul  in,  U>y».i;u-*^  w.-'ll  ,irrt,^{w>t 
'    ■  ■■  -h). 


rth.i- 


lIlM 


Hut  < 


lid  II 


t   fish 


■"   (■■xtni  liir;{i'  ti:ili), 

■■"■-kiH--     "i wiinJll,..,, 

i„'  <  X|>li-tivc.  indkuiiiiR  llio  lin-iik- 

II  ji;;.  or  the  liiirliuc  iif  u  line. 
.'li"V  iitl.'[ili.iu  i»  u)o.u'li.->l  in  lli- 
-.  i,ii'l  I  liiiv..  M.Hid  f..r  lu-HTly 
<iir.  H'iiliiiut  »tirriiiK  mv  fii-t  or 
in::  my  i-'Hti-.n  in  tin- iVo-t :  for 
i"i.iii>-iit.  or  i-bifliiw  of  fci-1  "t 

will  iitniiul  ri-rtaiuly  ('inluimiHa 
.■lin;.'-..|-ourn.-xtuMKl.l".r. 

iiiii'.-.  wliili-  luirri-linif  in  liin  li^li. 
tL.'a.vkrl<>»-t.>..urli»-U  Hut 
II'  i'ili'S  iiri-  li'sii  fn'i|Ui-iit,  iiuly  at 
u  tiiik<-r  (piiinll  uuckiTi'l) 


uu:«k  Z. 


r  tli.- 


Si<l.'.    Olid    . 


1  jont!  liT.'iilli.  ct-lM  a  It-:;  over 
1.  ^111.1  ^i1s  doirii  III  rvM.  Tlim 
I.,-  j-.k.--  mid  "Mh."  OTiil  l.iud 

::ll  V  i.|il;.'lll(T   tuki'M  till-   IlloCl'  xf 

'I  ■!..,<  I.  rn"ni.-nl  U'fi.r.- r<'i^ii>-d 
.     S 1.  liowi-viT,  wi'  lii-iir  tlio 


'  ll'ij'i  !•/  nuy  ui 
nil-  fill  ••!  Aiifjuiil.  mid  iFiH-n  wi'  uitii 
liiki'ti  iiUiiitliiilf  ourfiin-,  Miy  l.jl)  IdiN., 
II  r^iK'ci-i-i'ion  of  iiii'tcrly  windii  Kitli 
litiivy  fiigH  ruiiip  iin.  mid  for  tliri-<- 
w.'.kH  w.'  ili.l  not  tiiki'  u  fi>li.  W.' 
wi'n-  in  hurlmr  fn-ijHi-iitly.  iind  i-njoyi'd 
■•urM-lv('!t  hilgi'ly,  in  tli<-  vnTiiiim  wiiyii 
i»-i-uliiir  til  Ruil-ir*  iinil  tii<)i(Tiiii-n  ili<' 
wnrtil  mvr.  \V.-  .rtUM-il  iiIoiik  th.< 
N'lira  Sii)tia,  Ni'W  ItniuiiviL'k  iind  Cii- 
iinilii  i'iiii!>t!<,  iiurl  up  into  St.  LiiHTi-ni'i' 
riviT.  hut  nil  (o  no  )iur|>osi';  wi' innld 
Ml-  ]>li'Uly  of  tish,  hilt  llii'V  iToiild  not 
bill-.  \Vf  niiiiki-  with  lhi>'r<kii<[ii'ri<  of 
iiiinii'  forty  niiliiii^-vfSH'lH.  iind  thr  in- 
vBriiilil.'  iinjiwi-r  ti>  Dur  hnil  iif  "  (Jot  wiy 
fi^h  liiti'ly  !"  wim  '■  No;  [di-nty  nil  iivi-r 
Iho  iluy,  hut  tliry  inin't  out. "  Itn-n- 
Miinnlly  imiiui  whnoucr.  diftnut  |>i-rlin)is 
liiilf  n  mill'.  Iind  hi'ttdiiif;  uti  lli<-  hhiiic 
c«iirs>-  with  ourj-i-Ivi'ii.  wmild  ^llow  cij;iip 
iif  iiri'imrutiou  for  a  rnr<>.     First  tin- 


fA-^^>^^v?r^m^''^'-^^yii^^ 


r;ml.     Wi-  ulwiiyH  iircpplfil  tin-  I'hnl- 


.oiiL.  I.,  dniir  Il>.-  Mill-  down 
Idi'.  mill  if  tli.-ri' should  hni>- 
,  go..d  fri'sh  hn'i-z.'.  were 
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genorallv  ouoceurul,  after  sn  hoar  or 
tvo.  in  leaving  our  friend  mraj  nff  to 

laeward. 

At  last,  about  the  27th  of  August,  to- 
ward HUnlomi.  we  raispd  a  "  BCfauul." 
They  took  hold  voraciDunly.  In  leas  than 
two  hoarH  wp  had  twenty  Btrike-baTrels, 
and  it  was  reully  refreshing,  after  ho  long 
11  spell  of  idleness,  to  hsve  sometliingto 
ilo.  We  worked  slowly  down  to  the 
North  Cape  of  Prince  Edward's  I»limd, 
where  wo  found  about  forty  sail,  iiiiistly 
Gloucester  vessels,  and  mackerel  plenty 
and  hungry.    The  wt>ather  all  the  time 


waa  delightful,  tlioiigh  aomewhat  oold, 
with  UD  occasional  breeie  front  tha  nartb- 
west  We  filled  up  rapidly,  whan  onr 
skipper,  one  moniing,  as  we  wen  woik- 
ing  into  a  Bchool,  sung  out:  "Well 
turn  her  nose  towards  home  to-motmw 
night,  boys,  if  we  have  anything  lika 
luok  till  then."  During  that  day  wp 
took  eighteen  barrels,  and  the  next 
moniing  about  seven  o'clock,  the  other 
vesHela  being  all  close  in  shore,  we  saw, 
uiwiut  three  miles  off,  the  largest  achool 
of  finh  tli&t  had  been  mot  with  in  thoaa 
waters  for  five  BeasouB.     The  Ma  wsf 


fiiirly  ilIivo  with  them,  acre  upon  acre 
swintmitig  n>uiid  and  round,  seemingly 
witliout  any  fixed  purpo«e  or  destination. 
The  re:it  of  the  fleet  saw  our  mnnceu- 
vres,  and  by  the  time  wi'  hud  worked 
into  the  Kchool  they  were  all  uflur  us, 
every  sail  xt't  and  coming  dowu  iu  a 
body.  Strike-bnrrel8  were  becoming 
scarce,  and  by  unanimous  consent  we 
closed  up  the  bawso-holeH  on  the  leo 
side,  unil  struck  off  the  fish  «n  deck  in 
one  indiscriminate  heap.  And  such  fish- 
ing! I  had  Kupimscd,  on  former  occa- 
aioiiHithat  1  bail  M-enftiMt  biting  and  faiit 
flKhiug;  hut  I  M«on  found  my  mislnke. 
The  fijih  Heemed  perfectly  ruvenous. 
We  shortened  our  lines  to  ubniit  eight 
feet,  and  for  three  hours  the  rport  yioi 
kept  up.  Dut  I  am  wrong ;  it  was  only 
s]>cirt  for  half  uii  hour;  the  re»t  of  the 
lime  it  was  work,  and  hard  work,  luo. 
The  jig  could  Kcnrcely  touch  the  wiiter 
before  tJ)o  fiKh  would  seize  it,  uiid  it.  waa 
almost  impoHNiUle  to  attend  tii  two  liuee. 


which  on  oil  former  oocasiotui  wa  bad 
little  difficulty  in  doing.  At  last,  our 
skipper  said,  and  for  the  last  time  that 
trip :  "  Haul  in,  boys,  we're  full,  let's  go 
home." 

As  we  were  coiling  up  our  lines  and 
Rtraightening  our  backs  after  our  exer- 
tions, we  looked  around  and  saw  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  lying  to  on  all  sides  of 
us,  none  of  them  more  than  a  mile  dis* 
tant.  and  the  crenrs  of  every  dao  workiof 
away  for  dear  life.  It  was  a  very  oo- 
rious  sight  to  see  the  quick  and  oon- 
stunt  movement  of  so  many  bandri  and 
nnns  (we  were  no  far  off  that  the  UiMa 
were  invisible],  and  it  seemed  as  Ihongb 
every  man  wag  gesticulating  with  fran- 
tic vi'heincnce,  ever  mid  anon  pointing 
to  the  water  before  him.  Over  eigfat 
hundred  barrel.'*  were  taken  tiiat  dny^j 
the  tteet,  out  of  timt  one  school. 

When  KC  turned  to,  to  drewt  this  last 
,  ind  K. 
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\-:\-   \iA,.  i..,.|   r..r  -ii  li..iir,.  ..iir  1.-.-  .-ap'-f  ll.- dviil '■  Ki-lii-ry  4ii.-..ti..ii  i" 

-.:    IV.,.    ..n.'ii.'i'    iii..l.'r    Ili.iii    MUt    ..r      I1.1.I    :;iii 1    hr^illli   niiil   stn-ii|;th.   im<) 

til.    IV.-;.       Al I.  I'.   It..  111.'  »iii.l  tin.'.  11  [...iiihls  ..f  K..li<l  Hi-Kh.  mill  wlii'li 

I  ....   i.  ..ii.|  l..-;iiv  <'l...i.|.  <'.' ii]i  ffiiii       I  k-t'l  <il-i M.T  til..  "WiiiTs  lioiiili'il  im- 

•}..■   «".i.        [t  i,'r.«  .i.iik"r  iiii.I  .liirkiT.  n  Av;;y<u-  f..r  fifrv  .i-lliirn.  «h  Uiy  Aiax- 

■:■:    II      fii!...l    .■i.rvtliiii::.    ..iii.'.iiiiK     ..f  tin- [.r..- I*  ..f  tl..' irij.. 

"■..I-.    !■   .1 1'   Ih.-  -..[imII  «-"i.ii1   l.iir>l  Wrili.  I  iiiii  ii.k.  .i.  ■■  1'r.«.t.-r"  ili.l. 

11..  .:.     ...      S....:i  tli.'  I'tiui   l>.'{.'.iii  t.i  full.  ..ii.-liiv.-1v  iiii.niiiiK  ill  tin-  IliiV.  wlii-ll  III- 

■  :  .Aiv  :■  ilr-1.  ;.it.  in  ii  .li.'ii   liiii.-.  it      ti-h  n.-ri-'liiliiii;  fii j-Iv.  im^  1  liiul  jiM 

...'.i.K-'.  ii.  |..ii'.-iil..  I.. I  i.11  III.'  timii      K"tll liu:i^'"..ri.i>lHmii;t1i.-rii.  "Wli.. 

.i:l'.- 7.  :,tli  "rwiii.!.      In  ri).".|liiii  wuMii't -.til  lii*  fiirm  niiil  i;..  n  riHliiu;:?" 


HERE  in  the  card  of  "Misx  Caley."  me   before  I   fltarted   for  "abroad,"   I 

Back,  into  the  b(i<L,  the  rCRt  of  you  !  should    never   have   bocl   th«   plManra 

Hpro  is  one  "  Hhoold  give  uh  pause !'  of  introducioe  you  to  Miss  Cu«t,  bnt 

This  evening  shall  be  "  nocred  to  the  I  wan  a  timid,  hopeleHR  loTer,  in  thoM 

memory  of"  Miss  Caley.  day?. 

Annie,   nifclct,   let  me  tell   you   of  Pui^h  me  the  niamettes.    The  miok* 

one    "f    my    foreign     flirtations — one  of  Die  Sentpynii'  3  tobocoo   ahBll  sbot 

that   I   linve    never    yet    even   hinted  out   tho   present  from   my  right ;    knd 

to   you.     If  I  had  dured  to  gueas  the  tnm  the  gas  doim  just  a  little  to  hide 

meaning   of   that   last   look   you   gave  my  blusltes  ! 


mtn  at  thi-  lalilt-  ilireotly  i>i>|M>iit(>  me. 
Thp  Ri-iilluiiiiiii  Willi  111!  Kot.'liHliniBD.  M 
I  (inw  ul  n  Kloni**'-  1  C'liiiunt  wt'll  de- 
RC-rilic  ti>  yiiu  thi'  lufulmritiif  nf  Kn;;- 
linh  ilrcH!!.  I'lMii'li  bill'  irivi'ii  y»u  rillinK 
ii'itiou  of  thi'iii.  mill  }'iiii  iiiiiy  imBpiia 

this  "imrtv"  to  Imv.'  I i  n  iiiiddlp- 

Hf.'1'il  |;i-iitli-iiiaii.  with  inulti>ii-chi>]) 
ir)iiiik(>rK.  nnil  n  tlnrid  (Hiuiiti-iiuiio-, 
Hnd  ilri'iiiw-il  (i  I'AoelilUr.  "  Uouihify 
Itrothi'ni"  itTuhnhl.v  hat)  the  ninkiiiR  of 
hiH  in^iv  Hint,  "  Ittin-lnv  ami  iVrknin" 
uodiiiihtttlly  f;uvi>  tlic  IEuIh-iik  tint  tn 
Mm  c^iin|.li'xi<>n.  nml  Vnucu  AlLiTt  M>t 
him  th<-  Hlyli'  f^ir  hiH  '■  nhiiiiiiii);"  xlinl- 
illu'-yiii1:>  »f  triiiiikprii.  Tlit>  twn  liuiicii, 
oh.,  sut.ni  MlUir  si.I<>  ..f— 1-11  i-»ll  liiiii 


il.li'  mill  l.li'n.<i>iit  alLrrgo.  iiliil 

■•J)..ii.lii.-v."   if    I    vfril.'    this    .xit    fur 

it  i^  .juiti'  IU4  "{!nin'l"nH  its 

I'litimm.  B.  I-v..  hidf  n  iiiiiid  t..  1— wrt- 

■.  (Ill-   ■  Urtmilr  Hrrl-mur."  it  i* 

nllki'  ill  I'lily  <iii>-  n'siifi't — llifv.  tiHi, 
win-    KiiL'li-h.    '<>«»    'inv    <h.ulf  :     I'til 

It  li>.  .-siHiisivi'.    Tin-  mit-r-h 

,.■  <ir.«,J.    Ur.l.iK«r.  im<l  tnm 

il Ill-   nrii^    >li.>ri    mill    iituliliv.  till- 

>i-lv.    I    M.|.i,..«.-.    in  >.  iiiKfaly 

..lliiT  w*i>  I..111:  1111.I  liiiil'v  iNoV  <l..n  t 

I.I.' iiuii.]i.'r :  hill  uiiiiK  Ifn^tiif 

ii^k    iix-  to  .l.':<.TilH-  ihiir  .irrxK:    v.m 

wV,.rk-.iit.'rti.i:i>.iuu.lditi.^i 

kii-iw  I  ii.v.  r  iiiii  till  whriliiT  11  wi.iiiiiu 

ni-iui  iMitT'OiR.  n  poHJly  iium- 

wi'orK  iliiiitu  "T  <iilic..  iihiiu-a or  Imm- 
Inuiiii' :  Ih-v  tliihi't  wi-ar  Kilk— iif  f..i,rtt 

IiikIi"))  if-ijih'.  nuiiiu)t  whinn. 

HI*  tht-r.-,   H-.-n-  K<-iitlfitifii  ami 

ii<it.iTiilii-iN<iniiiii;— lkii.>w/ft.irnHiidi).> 

1  .-".■  "u.  |.l,iin,.  Mr,.  |l...i.h..-y  (hi. 

r,il|.-il  h<T  -mv  .li-iir;-    ll,.,r»   why    1 

-illiiifiil  til.' Kihli-.  it)  iixcKilU 

kii.-iv  it:  iii'w  .|..ii"l  iiit.-mi|.t  nil'  iiuy 

r.  "I" riiiiiii.  •■iiiuililiiiiK  ihi- 

iiii.r.'!|,  tin-   I'thir   wiw  iiuiinii'     Minn 

V  lit'  tiiy  iiltitniiti' i-trc-nll'-ll.  mill 

Ciilvv;  if  ,.1,..  Imiliit  bi..'ii  *.  kind  t.i 

li#.  1  r.h"iild   l.iiv.'   nilli'il   \WT  «r,ii!K,i. 

'.iKliTiiik'".  'vhi'ii  liii-n-  (-iiiiii-  ill 

)  li-miil  hir  iKiiiii-.  iiN.I  {:ii<'.>!>i'd  m  tin- 

1 1    .111.1    two    llKlil  .'.    <*h»    tlHlk 

kind  nf  lilV    )>..ii<lii<-y  wi.<  l.-iiiliiii;  Ih- 

twi-cn  tliHtii,  In-  till-  Irtief 

r»nvpr.>titi.>n  ti>  vhi.-b    1 

was  rniiih-  n  KkIiiht  la-fun- 

lMni-fr..intl»'tm.li-.  Miti. 

ts 


As  I  I- I'l  111.'  I I.  mil] 


L   l»lki'r->   .lMiik.-v 
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Miss  CaUy. 


[Jana, 


He  staggered  along  under  the  weight 
of  his  two  panniers,  one  of  which 
was  heaped  full  of  plump  little  round 
loaven,  the  other  with  long  ones  (about 
a  yard  long,  and  as  large  around  as 
my  arm ;  please  don't  interrupt  me 
again  !)  ;  and  I  immediately  compared 
him  to  Doudney  —  the  two  baskets  : 
the  two  ladies :  :  donkey  :  Doudney. 
Poor  d(mkoy  !  Poor  I)nudno3' ! 

For  several  mornings  we  happened  to 
meet  at  breakfast,  and  at  so  early  an 
hour  that  we  were  usually  alone.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  long  before  a  slight 
acquaintance  was  made  betiveen  us. 
Doudney  began  it  with  meteorological 
and  slightly  axiomatic  remarks — as 
good  as  anything  t(»  begin  with — and, 
from  these  thin  table-talks,  our  amitv 
expandc^d  into  ^t^olls  and  smokes  along 
the  Arno,  after  breakfast  and  dinner. 
"Miss  Calev  disliked  tobacco,"  and 
I  must  d()  Doudney  the  justice  to  say, 
that,  when  off  duty,  he  was  a  good  fel- 
low, had  opinions  of  his  own,  and  ex- 
pressed theui  woll.  One  opinion  was, 
that  he  was  disgusted  with  Italy, 
and  wished  himself  back  in  old  Eng- 
land. 

*'  ril  own,''  he  said  once,  during  the 
first  of  our  acquaintance,  **  I'll  own 
that  I  am  not  an  amateur  nor  a  connois- 
seur^ nor  even  an  admirer  of  pictures, 
and  they  are  about  all  tliat  is  worth 
looking  at  here.  As  for  scenery,  give 
me  Westmoreland ;  in  fact,  I'd  rather 
live  in  London  smok(^  all  my  days, 
than  to  endure  this  fagging  about 
among  dingy,  dirty,  old  pictures,  with 
not  a  bit  of  decent  beef  or  nmtton  for 
dinner,  and  these  thin  wines  in  tlie  place 
of  good,  hearty  beer.  But  my  wife  was 
getting  rather  stout,  and  Miss  Culey 
was  di/ing,  and  all  that,  you  know,  to 
see  the  pictures ;  so  they  packed  me 
up,  and  (»ff  we  came.  1  don't  know 
how  much  longer  Mrs.  D.  will  stand  it, 
but  for  my  part,  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
all  these  galleries,  und  churches,  and 
walks  to  Fiestde,  and  walks  to  San 
Miniato,  and  walks  to  tlit^  Cascincs  and 
walks  to — I'm  sure  7  don't  know  wherc  I 
She  wonU  ride  -  Miss  C'aley,  I  mean — 
she  was  brought  up  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  awi  walk  like  a  ]K)st- 
man.  Ah !  well,  we  must  submit 
to  the  ladies,  y«»u  kn«)W  ;  and  there's 
only  Konie  to  do  now  —  for  I  am 
bound  1  won't  go  to  Naples  ;  and  then 
I'm  l>ack  in  Westmoreland,  ph-ase 
God !"    and    my   friend    wiped    »»ff   an 


imaginary  dew  of  perspiration  from  hi 
brow. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  had  told  Doud* 
ney  something  of  myself ;  we  exchanged 
cards,  and  the  next  morning  he  gave  me 
a  formal  intn)duction  to  the  ladies,  re- 
marking particularly  to  Miss  CaJey, 
that  I  was  an  artist  Immediately,  the 
ey(^s  of  tliat  lady  gave  out  a  sparkle  of 
interest  in  me.  She  said  that  she  wa.s 
pleased  to  make  the  acquaintaDce  of 
any  one  who  was  fond  of  art ;  that  she 
disliked  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  such 
glories  as  surrounded  us,  with  no  one 
near  her  t<»  whom  she  might  express  the 
feelings  which  crowded  in  her  heart  for 
utterance.  **  My  good  brother-in-law," 
she  added,  sot  to  voce^  '*  has  very  little 
appreciation  of  art,  and  my  sister  does 
not  share  my  own  enthusiasm;  so,  as 
you  see,  1  am  entirely  alone ;"  and  ahe 
sighed.  Of  course.  I  expressed  com- 
miseration with  the  lady,  and  made 
some  sentimental  remark,  to  the  effect, 
that  pleasur(\<  were  doubled  when  shared 
with  a  sympathetic  friend. 

During  our  conversation,  which  took 
place  while  leaving  the  table,  and  lin- 
gering in  the  breakfast-room,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Doudney  were  standing  at  some 
distance  from  us,  and  I  coula  not  help 
noticing  that  Doudney  was  indulging  in 
an  animated  style  of  rhetonc,  while 
Mrs.  D.  was  endeavoring  to  restrain 
him  from  overt  acts  of  jubilation.  He 
frequently  looked  towards  me  with  a 
beam  in  both  eyes,  and  chuckled,  and 
**•  washed  his  hands  with  invisible  soap 
in  imperceptible  water." 

The  result  of  the  acquaintance,  which 
had  thus  briefly  blossomed  into  full 
flower,  between  Miss  Caley  and  me, 
was,  that  we  planned  an  excursion  for 
that  morning,  to  visit  the  recently  dis- 
covered fresco- portrait  of  Dante,  in  the 
Bargidlo.  Mrs.  D.,  on  learning  onr 
intention,  expressi^d  her  desire  to  re- 
main in  her  room  that  morning,  hav- 
ing letters  to  write ;  and  Mr.  D.,  to 
his  seeming  content,  was  nut  even  asked 
to  accompany  us.  As  soon  as  the  la- 
dies left  us — Miss  Caley,  to  assume  her 
walking  attire — Doudney  clutched  my 
arm.  and  exploded  upon  me  witli, 

"  My  boy,  I  am  uncommon  glad  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance  .'  I  value 
your  friend^*hip  most  heartily,  I  assure 
you !  You  are  an  artist,  and  all  that, 
and  are  fond  of  hunting  up  these  ^  old 
masters.'  I  suppose  now  I'm  not  bless- 
ed with  what  my  sister  calls  *  an  appro- 


;.]  Afiii  CaUy.  SBB 

ii'ii'  iif  Kiii'h  thiii(r>.  luid  I  cimfpM,     aboat  nix  knolii  an  huiir.  wliil«  I.  wbo  am 

[    Cm  r.iNi[.l.-ti-l_v  kiiiH^kPil  up  with      iiulniui-lii>f RMsilor.woit imttiit t'>k«ep 

viivliir;  liiT  nri'iiiiil  iiilii  all  t)iP  dirty.      u]i.     liliiliof;  nUmg  lhniii)(h  tlif  iiamiw 

.  <liiiii|>,  iilil  ]ilui-('H  in  tliiH  hliiiiiK-tl      HtTtM>tn,  Hltrriii^  lU'Xlertituly  pint  piid- 

II.  at'ti-r  jiiuiitiii;;^  iiikI  fri-^ci^,  iiiii]      iIIck  nnil  iirintli.  dDilpiii;  the  dirt-cnitit 

-Lonl  kuowK-irUt-nlll     Yi>u'n<jiKit     iiiiil   KoMii-m,   iiU|i^iiiiK   Mwi'un  niitmi. 

Miiiii  fur  hi-r  :  jiiKt  tlic  msiii  air !     1      tiilieil  c»u]il>'ii  nf  ('itizuii?!.  on  hIio  went 

witli   ui-vrr  n  wurd.  until    wi> 

pincrci-d  ill  ll)(>  clear  siiiUM>  nf 

tlic  Mi^UBTC  i>r  tilt-  (.inind  IJuki-, 

nt  which  jiliirt-  I  inatin|*ifl.  hy 

lii-r.  in  II  hIbIp  i>f  pi-Tspiratiun 
and  ]<hiirt-winllrdiicii!i.  Fniin 
thence  tn  Ihi'  ))Hrf!<-11.i.  I  mnu- 
iigcd  t<i  krpp  nt  Iii-r  olhiiir, 
'iiid  we  HiHin  arrived  nt  the 
■liior  of  the  iild  jiriMin. 

>[isH  Culcy'H  kn'>iTted)En  of 
Italinn    wnn   limited    Ui   three 

"liiirf"  iwheri'),  nnd  "i/uanto" 

{how  much),  mid  ni<  my  ntnek 

,  wan  much   more  piteiiKivi'.  I 

: ,  ■      did  the  tolkin;;.  whirh  (inieiircd 

\'      UH   ndiniHHiiin  t>i  the  iiiterinr. 

I        ,  .'•  WIii'H    within    tlii>    riKim    in 

^  ■  wliioh    we    finiiii)    tlii-    fn-wii 

<>  /       tre;i..«n-,    iiiv    frimd    i'h..wed 

■>ym]iliimM  i>f  delight,  an  1  pre- 

pHTi-d  t'l  mnke  a  Hkctrli  iif  the 

■IM  rii.Rr  iNTHH-'^KK.  dim  t>riifile;  whe  niiti'hed  my 

projtre.iK    with     ninny    l■Ip^e!>^i■ln«    iif 

interent    and    ph-ni>nrt>:    hIii'    ndniirfHl 


All  iti  l.-r..n-]i  R.im^,  niv  Ih' 

■■■n,l,.'i: lnLr.'..fher.) 

K.    A  I'li'ii-iiiil  m«T]>in;rt'>yi 

1  h-A  r.-  tillK'  tlirn  to  thi 
..f  ll..     I.;.il  «illi  nlii.-h   Itni 

ii.'v    li:,.|    li.'kl.'.l    my    nu 

■.i|,;.ll.  ,-Mi.l-vi.  .mlywiiiti 


n  -  r,-th.T  llie  littli-  1 
ft-.l  1,-1.  rii.  With  >i  .I..1 
■1'    ill    h-r    -kirt^.    i-li.-    i 
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tnj  ability,  sho  sud.  and  regrattecl 
diat  she  had  benn  dpnied  the  power 
which  I  pouB^BHcd.  Aa  soon  as  I  had 
finished  (ho  drawing,  I  placed  my  initials, 
and   the  date. 


nibhle  at  the  hait. 


«  of  it. 
1.     It« 


But  l^ 


IS  my  first 
to  tell  of 


0  Michel  Aiig.:l.i'a 

o  the   Uflizzi  gal- 

)  at  the  Hotel  dp 

n  hour  hoforo  dinner- 


is  of  that  n 
from  DboIp's  head 
house,  and  tlience 
lery,  and  rounded 
NeirYork  about  ( 

Pour  moi,  I  was  glad  ti)  g*t  to  my 
loom.  I  was  Uri-d — almi)Mt  tired  out; 
and,  bosides,  I  wished  to  rellect  on  the 
words  of  Diiudncy,  which  had,  I  con- 
fess, made  a  deep  itnpression,  and  I  waa 
glad  both  of  rest  and  time  for  a  quii^t 

"  Hero  am  I" — said  1,  us  I  stretched 
myself  on  the  lounge — "  a  poor  painter, 
with  just  money  enough  to  carry  me 
tlirough  a  brief  tour  of  Italy  and  back 
til   New   York    in    the    socond    ciilrin. 
Whon  I  arrive  there,  I  ehall  hare,  as 
capitut,  a  stock  of  paints  and  brusheii, 
some  little  skill  at  uain^  them,  hut  not 
a  paragraph  of  roputation,  and  hiirdlv 
a  Binglr  fTi.>nd.     She,  who 
once   inspired   me   to   win 
fame  and  friends  anil  her 
iiwu  sncet  smiles,  is  heod- 
loss  of   the    poor     young 
artist :  her  father's  wealth 
attracts    suitors    whom    I 
can  never  hope  to  rival," 

(There,  now,  Mrs.  R , 

you  spoili^d  a  splendid 
paragraph  with  your  ill- 
timcd  interruption  !  I  am 
confident  that  if  yon  had  ; 
alloired  yourself  to — Welt, 
well ;  we  won't  discuss 
that  all  over  again.)  And 
I  went  on  complafning  to 
myself  of  the  sad  fate 
which  compelled  mu  to 
paint  out  my  heart  fiir 
bread  and  butter,  and 
groaned  to  think  of  that 
last  piuture  whicli  was 
ticketiril  ■'  for  sale "  in 
Williams  &  Stevens's  win- 
On  the  otiiet  hand,  here 
is  --  well,   here   are   forty  ■     ,      ' 

thousand  pounds  and  Miss 
Caley  I    Ala.",  the  conjunc- 


Oalty.  [Jtm, 

tion !  And  yet  I  have  seen  want 
matches  made.  She  is  in  esoellnrt 
health  {a  "decline"  would  be  prefer* 
able,  however),  and  she  i*  paseioDatelj 
fond  of  art,  and  she — might  be  older, 
and  she — has  forty  thouaand  powid*  ! 
No  more  contriving,  then,  to  spread  tlie 
smallest  possible  amount  of  money  oTBr 
the  broadest  possible  Bur&oe  of  time ; 
no  more  of  the  drudgery  of  art ;  no 
more  selling  of  the  cmstiona  of  weorj 
hours  for  haggled  pittanoea  of  dealers' 
prices ;  but— it  was  time  to  dreaa  for 
dinner. 

At  table,  it  became  convenient  for  ma 
to  occupy  a  seat  next  to  Hiss  Coley; 
but  we  conversed  but  little,  for  Doud- 
Dey  was  juvially  voluble,  and  talked 
enough  for  all  of  us.  He  had  made 
the  acqufuntanoe  of  a  Hr.  Brown,  ft 
splendid  billiard. player,  and  he  Iwd 
taken  a  quiet  turn  up  by  the  square  of 
San  Marco,  and  had  a  look  throng  tfat 
Grand  Duke's  stablen.  "  Splendid  white 
Arab  mare  thur!  Head  finer  than  ■ 
bit  of  Bculptuer !  Eyes  like  a  ohild'a ! 
Lege  clean   and   straight,  wad   tuck  a 

After  dinner,  at  Mrs.  D.'s  iuvit«ti<ill> 
I  accompanied  my  friends  to  their  par- 
lor, mid  when  seated  there,  I^Hss  Caley 
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m^-uiikmI  tiio  \pw\  in  ctuivorsation,  aud,  atuserted  tliut  uliout  thi*  only  thiof;  (7) 

t'ur  s«iii)c  iriiiiil  n-iisoii.  l)ituilu(*v  rrtiruil  hu  careil  now  to  }<('«■  in  Italy,  was  Uie 

intitiirii'ihli' >il«'iii-4*.     I  !<•  ventured,  how-  Fope  :  and  ho  t)io  oonvt*rHtttion  tunitfd 

I'ViT,  til  t  ikf  «Mit  his  ci^iir-CHrtP,  and  to  on  thf  oxfcntion  ot*  what  had  IxM'n  thoir 

in  lulj-    in   scnii-audilili'  winks  at   inc.  plan  of  p>in^  to  Komc  tor  the  i*i?n*ino- 

Mi--  r.ili'V  ."Miin    notici'il    his    actions,  nirs  of  thf   Holy  \V«*rk.     Conorrning 

.kiiii.    Mirnin<.'    to    ini'.    r«'imirk<'d.   vory  p>in^  to  K<>iii<s  I  Imtl  ni»thin^  to  say  ; 

ii''jiiiill\ ,  tor  tlir  question  «»f  my  p*in^   was  s«»t- 

"  I    h  ivi'   hi'iird   tlnit   yoii   artists  all  tli*d   hy  tin-  8tat<*  of  my  account  with 

-:ii  'i^i  .     Is  it  Ml .'     Doudnry.  otVi'r  Mr.  Matfimy  <V  INickmlmm.     To  navo  my- 

K    - — jn'itTJir.    1  ofti-n  i*nvv  yiHi  p'ntlf-  si-lf  from  rxposur**.   I  turncil  tin*  suh- 

MiiMi  till'  plca!«ur«t  you  si'om  to  takt*  in  j<M't  t>n  Danti*:  wln-ri'Upon.  Mihs  (\dcy 

•>!ii>ikin<^."  produced  my  sketch,  and  dennindcd  the 

S-irpri-r    pivr   a  mommtary   lit't    to  aiiniiration   for  it   of   her  relatives.      I 

I )  •I'imv's  eyelipiws.   and   h»'  innnt'di-  niii'^t  have  «ithir  >k*'t<'ln'S.  >he  saiil,  and, 

.-it*  ly  i-.-iint'  iiud   pnsscd   his  <'»<>••   into  with  a  singular  admixture  nf  command 

niv  liiimi-.  winUini;.  as  he  <li<i  m>,  "with  and  entreat v  in  the  tone  of  her  voice, 

t'lf  wli>i|i-  upi»er  half  of  hi>  hmly.'*     It  she  liaile  nn*  ;;o  and  hrin^  my  cnUection. 

w.-i";  ;i>   niMi'h    a-*   to  say:    Tin  re's   for  I  was  nnly  too  ^lad  to  (ro ;   so  I  wrnt  to 

y  u.  my  h'»y  I     <In  in  anil  win  I  my  PMim  fi>r  my  portfitlio. 

n  ir  eii^ur-  li;rlited,  <-iinversation  l>e-  On    tli'-   way,    I    curst'd    the    fortune 

iiiiije  fne  and    pleasant.     Mi«is    Caley*  which  torhade  my  aceiMnpunying  them 

•  -111   .:i /.id.  I  Ma;.niiiied.  and  glorified  every-  to  Koine,  and  wished  a  Hmall  share  of 
rliin.:  j-eriainiiiir  ti>  art, 
ill  ■■'.  m.iinjer  wliii-h    re- 

niinili  'i  nif  ijf  that  lady  ■*. 
v.-|j..".i-  epil;sj»h  ri  <'t»rded 
tip-  l";u-r-  that  **SIh'  was 
ill  in<i.  p;i>^i<>natf.  and 
'i«-iply  ri]ii;iiiu«' ;  "  that 
•'  -hi-  painted  in  watcr- 

■  'I'iss,  and  >ent  several 
ifrin>    to    the     exhi- 

■■ii'mMi  ;"  that  "  >he  w<ih 
-■■■■■•iii|  ("Hi-'in  t«»  Lady 
Nl.ny  .li»!M ■->«:"  ami  that. 
••  •  •>'.'  >iii-h  i"*  tin-  kini;- 

■  i  'in  ""t  !:•  avrn.'  "  The 
t-  iM'i  n-y  I'l'  Iht  re- 
nt iirk-*  wa-  •»■»  1.1  dilatory 
-•t  ai:I>t'-  -'•  hejivi'!i-in- 
-;•■!.  i  )••  inu'>*'- -that  I  was  i»lilij;ed  t«»  the  jC4U.(MH I  already  in  my  possession. 
1.  rtiiiii  -11. lit  :  t-i  re[ily  t'l  her  hy  even  And  I  thonjrht — a  villa  on  the  nnul  U* 
til.  !i- I  il  ••  Vr«..'  was  m-ne  than  my  Fiesole,  with  a  stuili«i  in  a  nwnn  with  a 
I.;  .  :■  -r .  w.il.l  all'iw.  With  many  <»f  mirthern  a^peet  ;  or,  a  honn*  there,  and 
hi  .  \|i« --i  -n*  'if  iipini'in.  I  eoidifand  a  studi«>  next  to  NVhite'r*.  near  the  pir- 
:.  i  li-  .rfii  V  •■■i:r;.'I  je.     ri'»rem-e  was  the  denTorri^iani ;  time  and  means  to  .itudy 

■  •{   hiT  hi  art  :    I  cniiicj.ii.d.     She  in  the  aradeiny.  ami  to  cn^y  pictures  in 

1    th  it    she   iniu'ht  sin-iid   her  life  the  u'alhTie>.  and  similar  eteeteras.      In 

in<>!h»r  <Mirieiili'n<'e   chimed   in  my  altstraction.   I   nearly  forg«»t  to  tnk«' 

I..'.      She  mn-t    pnrc]ia»-e  a  villa  from  the  piirtfolin  a  horrid  caricaturo  of 

i-  "f  tie-  city,  vne  wliere:  sjieml  .\Ii«.s  Cah-y.  made  a  day  or  two   after  I 

i'lr-  r«i    there ;    >'uifinjil    herself  tir«it  saw  her  at   table.      If   I   had   left 

■    -ii.ii  ty  iif  arti'»t:-  :    have  a  p\\-  that  in  ' 

•  i  ■,,..■.. ru"  a  p. itr.-n  I'l'  ii!  :  (<"oin-  <  hi    my    n-turn,    my    sketches   wen' 

\  '  :t  .    Sliediij  ni>!  wi«h  t'*  tliink  examined  with   numerous  exclamation- 

;•-.     1'.  i- uiiar\' iMr'-iini-tanie- en-  points  nf  delight. 

;■.  ■  ■:  ••  ■■  til  eijii.'iilf  fu!i\   \v:-.ii  tin-  la-.t  *'  Why.  Mr.  \l ,  you  are  a  honi 

•-   =iuu.      TiMi  Ml  thi.-ji-.ini  Mr-.  Dorni-  artist  I      Vmh  mn.'.t    study  here  and   at 

..'  \    \.:;tip.l    t'l    jeit    in   a  w  iiii   aiiout  Kmne,    at     Paris  —  ev»T\  where.       Vour 

l.iMir  aiid  the  iiiiimiiiatiMn.  an  I  Mr.  I).  talent>  will  raise  vou  to  the  first   rank 
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among  modem  [iniiiterB.  I  ntivtr  saw 
noh  happy  efTecta  in  light  and  shade." 
And  other  adulatory  and  eulogistic  oriti- 

A  shade  of  Radn^Hii  must  have  oroased 
my  face ;  for  I  thnught~ab  !  how  nad- 
lyl^of  what  I  might  do,  and  of  what 
deemed  denied  to  nii».  Thougiits.  too, 
nf  homo  and  of  yoa,  Annie — denpaiiiiig 
thoQgbtii.orowdpd  my  aching  heart.  The 
inapirAtiiin  of  the  love  I  hod  so  long  yet 
80  hopelessly  borne  fir  you,  had  imt  yet 
entirely  hurnt^d  out  in  my  brain.  Yet, 
not  for  her,  the  proud,  coidhi-artpd  girl. 


would  I  win  f«me,  but  to  »>h<iw  Imr  that 
the  poor  artist  flhu  despised  waR  one 
whom  eren  she  might  oare  to  recogniip 
as  gifted  with  genius,  if  not  irilh  wealth. 
Icannot  put  in  words  till!  emotioiiH  which 
made  me  silent  and  sad  in  the  presence 
of  my  admiring  friend.  She  must  have 
noticed  tho  serioiisnpss  upoii  my  face. 
and  mv  silence;  forsheulnsed  the  pc— *■ 
folio  aliriiptly,  and  gave  n 
tnuity  to  wish  her  gi»id-ev 

I  had  hardly  h-ft  the  rornn  when 
Doudney  jiined   me.  and    began,  with 

both   iny  hands,  with   nlti'rnatioii.*   of 
patting  me  on  thi'  biiofc  vehernf-iifly. 

"  .My  dear  bijy,  didn't  I  say  so  !  Did 
you  see  me  wink  (o  yon  when  I  gave  you 
my  cigar-oase  f     Upon  my  word,  ni 


II  oppor- 


Caley.  [Jiwe. 

poHitively  prohiluted  the  amoldnft  of 
one  within  the  reaah  of  her  man- 
rather  a  long  one  it  i«,  and  a  ahani  one, 
too.     Come,  now,  nooa  of  this  deucind 
melancholy !      You   are   aure    to   win. 
My  wife  has  a  pair  of  njOH  of  her  own, 
and  from  what  she  aays,  I  aee  the  villa, 
tiudalltliat — eh.myboy!  alliatloetbi 
perspective :    and  the   summen  np  in 
Westmoreland,    where    ahe    uinis    thf 
neatest  little  place  ;  and  a  month  or  *n 
at  Paris,  at  Meurice's,  if  you  like ;  and 
overythiug,   generally,  all   yanc   own 
way  (Doubtful,  (hat!  thought  I).  Tea, 
my   boy,   it's    as    good   m 
settled,   and   you'd   do   the 
walking  hereafter.    I*in  dis- 
charged,   tliaok   my   etan! 
I'll  give  you  warning  that 
y'lu'Il    enm    your    money. 
Vnu'vchadataiiteofit;  but 
it  is  very  healthy  ezerdae, 
and  you'll  need  it  after  ono- 
finement    in    your     stadia^ 

Jou  know,  now  we'll  gn 
own  to  Some,  by  aea,  I 
say,  and  as  soon  as  the  Pope 
gets  througli  his  grand  pei^ 
tormauoes,  we'll  get  him  to 
marry  you,  and  then  Hn. 
Doudney  and  X  will  Inje 
you  to  spend  your  honey- 
moon— you  lucky  dog  !— 
where  yon  like,  and  we'll 
get  back  to  WestmoKland, 
please  God,  by  the  espres!) 

"  My  good  friend,  all  thi* 

"  Deuce  a  bit  of  il!  No 
nonsense  about  it !  Qo  on 
to  Koine  with  UB,  take  her  hU  over  the 
city ;  /  shan't  he  in  yon  way.  Talk 
pictures  to  her,  make  sketobes  for  her, 
and  all  that." 

•'  But.  inv  fricud,  I  can't  afford  to  go 
to  Koine.     1  nm^oor,  I  must  tell  yuii, 

"I'oorl   That's  just  the  reason  for 
investing  what  you  have,  in  this  stock, 
the  market  for  just  such  buyen 
■*  -'  your   own 


lurself.      Take 


luia  bfar 


r  iH-for. 


>'  But  listen  to  me !  I  must  be  frank 
wjlh  you.  I  have  eiactly  three  panlsin 
my  [looket — for  I  have  just  paid  my 
bill  hern  up  to  this  date— and  nntil  my 
neic  remittanee  comes—about  a  fort- 
night from  iiijw — I  shall  be  living  hera 
on  appeuraiices.  And  when  that  oomea, 
am)  our  other,  1  t^hiiU  have  aeen  th« 


In.-^t  of  it.  I  muHt  turn  bock  towaids 
llitvrc,  (111(1  niiuiogfl  ^>  kdvi-  i>iK>ugh  to 
Ri't  nil'  h'liiii'  frimi  thpri'  in  thi>  Htcenge 
of  ;..im,-  r-hip  or  iitlii-r.  You  n-e  that 
mv  ^'oiii^- III  Itoinc  with  jruu.  in  out  of 

111'-  'l»'-' ■" 

Mr,  !»,  mnili'  mi-  no  tvply,  Hia 
hniiils  n-i'ti'  iilimfH*!!  ill  lii"  [HirlcGtii,  and 
his  itiiticl  ill  tliiiiiKlit.     Suildenlr  dart- 

■■  I  fiiri-iit ;"  wiiii  he,  "iny  wife  told 
mil  to  iii<|uin>  Hlxiut  the  wnsliinff.  She 
hiis  l<<^t  n  iii|;lit-cit|i.  or  mimplhinfr  of 
th.'  kind.  K»-um>  inc.  I'll  »-.-  yoa 
ii>Hiiit  rhiH  tii-miiiniiv  mnrniiif;.  .-lu  re- 
,;,„r  ■" — tuid  I  wan  left  to  my  mi'iiita- 

I  >ipi'iil  thill  ni^ht  in  iitnuip'  thouRhls, 
imd  ,-trrin^'.T  .Ircnms.  But  I  *\\a\\  nnt 
inHii'I  llii'in  on  vou.  Andi'.  You  will 
W  riiiiiotiH  to  lii'nr  Ihi'  utorv.  and  ax  it 
i-  fi  ttiii;;  111!.',  I  hlilill  omit  IWVi>nl 
Bpli'Fiiliif  o[i]iortuiiilii'i  for  ^iftilimc-ntal 
nv.ii,...  ■.,„j,l  1,11  ihnt,"  lis  Doudnnjr 
■roiiiil    *ay.   mid    hurry    on    with    the 


up   her  mind  to  proceed  at  odm  M 

"Fur  jour  nakes  (tuminKtoherreU- 
tivcs),  I  Niu'rifirv  my  i><m  pTef(>renoe*i 
fur  I  iihould  hf  conteut  tu  remain  here. 
Olid  wo  will  Hiart  fur  Rome  an  oooii  •• 
poHiiihlt'. 

'■  Uoudnpy,  iny  dear  (Tery  blandly), 
got   UH   Q   VL'ttura   to-day   or    tu-mor- 


"  But.    my    ilfnr    alHter, 

"  But,  my  dear  bnitli 
up  my  mind.     You  en 


the  land 


',  I  have  made 

go  by  Hca,  if 

Hurv  that  our 

of  a  Bi>at 


friend,  Mr.  R .  willaccept  of 

in  our  vettiiro,  and  Kive  us  the  ploasttra 
of  his  company"  (A  smile  so  r<ry  bland]. 
"  Don't  bo  a  fool,"  Muid  senm*  to  me, 
'■and  rbfusp  good  fortiitut  whtin  it  ia 
thrown  at  voii." 

•With  pleasure.  Mis*  Caley.  and 
with  many  thanks.  I  had  not  intended 
til  go  til  Komi-  at  present  twiiikii  be- 
tween Doudiioy  and  me) ;  but  1  cannot 
deny  royself  tlio  pleasure  of  visiting 
that  aliriiie  of  art  with  such  a  friend  as 
yourseif." 


T 


^^3>fete>^., 


-Itiiri  from  thill'" 
I  II  liltlr  from  J>-< 

ir'iM  ioli„-k:f..r 


gel  into  trouble,  ahe  muiit  get  me  out 
of  it. 

Tlie  inland  journey  lo  Roino,  from 
Sienna,  may  have  iittrnetionit  in  sum- 
mer.  hut  during  tlir  month  of  March, 
my  ailvii-e  to  traveli-m  is.  to  pi  liy  way 
of    CirjiA   Vecchin.       For  five   weoij 


days  we  toiled  abng.  with  rain,  or  snow, 
and  wind.  uU  day,  and  detestable  quar- 
tera.  in  dreary  old  alber/iki,  at  night. 
Early  in  the  journey,  I  caught  cold, 
while  tramping  in  the  rain  with  Mies 
Caloy,  to  see  the  interior  of  some 
miHi'rable  village  church — I  forget  where 
— imd  this  grew  into  a  fever.  During  the 
last  two  days  I  was  unahle  to  hold  up  my 
hPBd,  and  when  we  entered  the  Porta 
dfl  Popolii.  and  Mias  Caley  whispered 
to  ine,  "We  are  in  Rome,,''  I  laised 
my  head  trnm  her  shoulder,  gazed  one 


t  about  me,  and  knew  no  more 
nntil  1  awiibc  one  mimiing,  as  it  were 
from  fileep,  beneath  the  curtainR  of  a 
comfortable  bed.  Miss  Caley  sat  near 
the  hi-i.  Iniiking  at  the  papers  in  my 
portfolio,  but  I  had  not  strength  to 
aneak  to  her.  In  alter  weakness,  I 
closed  iny  eyes  again,  and  thanked 
God  fur  life  and  friends.  At  a  later 
hour,  as  Khe  leaned  over  nie,  and  parted 
my  hair,  and  kissed  my  forehead,  I 
whispered,  '•  God  bless  you  I"  which 
atarlled  her  into  ii  glow  of  uurpriae  and 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  incidents  of 
mv  coiivnleiicpnce.  Indeed,  when  I 
think  of  all  that  liapjiened  during  that 
Koniaii  experience  of  mine,  I  am  un- 
pilUiip:  to  speak  of  all  the  acte  of  lender, 
thoughtful  kindness  with  which  Mi.ts 
Caley  busied  bersi-lf  for  me.  Every- 
diing  was   done  that  her  heart  could 


suggest,  or  her  pone  prooim.  Hj 
QUTse  was  an  elderly  eontadima — 70a 
remember  her  portnit  in  my  sketcli- 
book,  in  Albanian  ooatume.  The  Dond- 
neys  came  in  aa  often  as  thej  wen 
permitted  to.  "Miss  Calej  Tsgudl 
you  as  her  own  property,  ray  boy,  md 
abe  guards  her  treasure  like  tt  misAr, 
and  ul  that."  aaid  Doudney,  one  dmy, 
when  we  were  alone. 

Hy  feelings  towards  my  benefaotoCM, 
at  that  time — .     Well,  I  see  you  doat 
care  to  hear  abciat  the  fbelings,  and  PD 
go  on  tritb  the  story. 

It  was  on  a  Bunny  aftat- 
noon,  in  early  Apnl,  that 
Miss  Caley  and  I  WCM 
Nttiog  on  a  turfy  mooDd, 
near  the  grare  of  Keata, 
in  the  English  burying, 
ground. 

How  pleaaantly  oomea 
to  me  tbe  memory  of  that 
Italian      afternoon !       A 
mellow  haziness  aoflsocd 
the  lone  of  the  grand  M 
rains  around  us,  and  tha 
mild  sunlight  gare  a  mk 
golden  hue  to  nearer  ob- 
jects.      The    lyre,    with 
chorda  half  broken,  which 
hanga    over   the    daisy- 
dotted    grave   of    "  pimr 
Keats,"  made  sad  minor 
music  beneath  the  flow  of 
the   harmony  of  audibls 
light  and  fragrance,  and 
my  convaleaoent  Iohkuoi 
ad<led  to  my  sasoeptibili- 
tiea  for  the  enjoyment  of  tho  peouliar 
beauties  of  the  time  and  place.     Wifli 
all  this,  a  consciousness  of  the  tender 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owed  to  tba 
kind  friend  who  sat  by  my  side,  affected 
my  very  heart,  and  you  cannot  woudeft 
Annie,  that  I  took  her  willing  hand  in 

Just  at  that  crisis,  up  oame  the 
Doudneya.  They  had  left  us  at  tba 
guto  of  the  burying-ground,  to  conlinua 
their  ride  towarda  the  aqueduct,  and 
had  returned  at  an  interesting  moment. 
As  soon  as  they  joined  us,  Alisa  Caley 
seized  the  arm  of  her  sister,  and  they 
wandered  oS  among  the  crave-stonGa. 
Doudney  and  1  were  thus  uift  logethnrt 
and  lie  improved  the  occasion  ciy  tn- 
dulging  in  a  high  degree  of  general 
coilgriitulatiiins. 

"  I  know  nil  about  it,''  said  ho.  with  ft 
compound  wink  and  a  tenderish  poke  at 


IV   ri)i!i.      "1   undcnttiuid  (he   maltpr      DoudnPj'H   ihoulilpr:   MiM   Cftley  cat 

rrfvi'lly.  my  Uij- !     It  wnn  jn«t        "  .... 


I  m:<\,-,\  il 

in  tli>'  Mpriiig  of  tlip 


0|>iMiKite  tn  me,  and,  i 

thin  thai  Sarah  aiid     hi>ri<.    I   fainted   afi^iin,   jii!<t    a   linJe, 

'iiiiilinf!:  thpm      rnntll^h  to  xerTR  an  on  excuse  fur  unjing 

e  lilt)     nntliiii);.    I  bri(thtenPd  np  i>n  our  ar- 

Ji>y.      rival  at  our  hotnl.  took  Doudiicy'ii  arm 

I  do,  *[iou  mjr  word,  and     at  thp  dour,   and  Htaggered  up  to  mj 


ypar.      Gi 
1  Ki«li  yoi 


'■  My  li.'iir  piuidnpy,  I  am  not  by  si 


'  t  heard  Hts.  Doud- 


4  Mtrniif;  yet,  and  this  oiiprvating     upy  remark  ;"  it  has  be«u  too  mueh  fi» 
!  ('i-rtaiiily !  Thi-  ^.^^-  -_  -•^■.?;" 


r.!n,.^l,h'rr.  i,n<l  nil  thit  ,...r1  '  '■^^V^'.i  .  .  '  $t<\  vU,^ 
.,ftluii-:  1  i.n.l.TMand  :■■  -- .«M.-  ^.-^^^-41|L 
■  llui  r.:i)iv.  Doiidiipy,  1  .■--"«-  0  A ''..JS*^ 
I, v..,!!.!  ^„n  tl,n  Inii:^..  'T:-.      tTBBBB'^"^! 


Would  cdJI  the  ladit-u 
.(  li,'l[>  im>  to  the  carria)^', 
I-  I  (■...■!  fiiiiil." 
•■  r-ih,i:     Oh,  yp»,  /itn/.' 
L-i>-"l  .-yiiii'tum.that !    /wait 

lilt  :  y night  have  kiiork' 

nil'  •loiv-ii  with  a  f'tilhiT. 
II  V..U  ./.,  in,.!;  whih-  aKiuil 
.-li'i.^!  fi.m.>.rilh-'iii  V..U 
ll.i-  -MtP.  and  Ihni  I'll  'ri.ll 
!■  L'ii '-.  ni"f  "<■'"  drivi'  home 
lVrha|>«Mi»x  Ca- 
lf i-ult*  or  .Himc- 

kiiid  of 


■  n-ll.' 


f.'l 


'■":'■; 

tii'iiiK  1 

I   l>eli<-ve  I  filiated  in  the 

(■nrriiiii"-.  f-r  I  rt-memluT  no 
mi.rv.  di^lini-tly,  until  [  oh- 
nerv.'d  Ihiil  «re  "<-n-  riding 
miiiiily  tnwaniii  hmni'.  My 
head   irnH    rriiting    nn    Mn. 


"  Leave  me  alone  now,  DoDdoej ; 
that's  a  good  bof .  I'm  over  the  faiot : 
all  I  need  qoit  is  to  lie  down  and  take  a 
good  nap." 

Ab  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind 
bim,  I  locked  it,  and  threw  mvself  on 
the  bod ;  then  I  got  up  and  walked  the 
fioor;  then  the  Ded  again;  then  the 
Boor. 

Good  Heavens.'  Am  I  a  sane  man, 
or   only   a  weak,   faint   boj !     Have  I 

gone   and   sold   myself  to    that ! 

Sold — yes  !  and  the  price-mark  sticks 
on  my  back— £40,000  ! 

But  I  do  most  certainly  feel  very 
grateful  to  Miss  Calej,  and  I  have  great 
affec — esteem  for  her. 

Esteem .' — And  here  a  thought  or 
two  oame  into  my  bead  of  Annie — 
Annie  Cla,yton. 

Fool !  tu  link  yourself  with  chains — 

golden   chains    even— lo   this  (I 

called  her  by  an  opprobrious  epithet 
then,  Annie)  while  a  hope  remains — a 
xahisper  of  hope  I 

Get  thee  gone  !  I  will— I  will— I 
will  get  out  of  this  scrape,   in  some 

aaihow  ?  I  am  leell  enough  to  leave 
this  cursed  city ;  but  I  haven't  a  baioc- 
eko  in  my  pocket;  and,  of  course,  it 
would  be  rather  too  mean  to  leave  in 
debt  tu  any  one. 

The  Iinght  thought  just  then  came 
into  my  head,  that  my  remittance  might 
have  arrived  at  the  banker's.     Our  bo- 
tel  was  not  fur  from  the 
Piazza    di    Spagna.       I 
threw   on   a    cloak    and 
very  quietly  stole  out  of 
tiio  house.     I  found  the 
excellent  Mr.  Hooker  in 
his  inner  mom. 

>'  Hiis  anything  arrived 
I?" 

"Yes.  sir;  our  boose 
at  Florence  has  received 
and  forwarded  these 
tbri'6  letters. " 

You  may  imagine  that 
I  opened  thein  eagerly. 
The  first  was  from  Dun- 
can &  Sherman,  and  . 
oontaincd£5U,  The  sec- - 
ond   was   from   Charley  - 

B .      He    wrote    of 

home  news,  and  these 
sentences  made  such  an 
impression  on  me  that  I  .    - 

remember  every  word : 

"  She  is  well,  and  asked 


forn 


CaUy.  [JoMi 

very  kindly  after  yon  the  otfm  nighti 
at  a  party.     She  Bays  that  aha  it  iom 
you  will  come  home  a  great  painter  nw 
of  these  days." 
If  that  had  only  oome  &  week  Im- 

The  third  letter  was  also  Irom  Dim- 
can  ic  Sherman,  and,  to  my  great  mir* 

prise.  I  read .      Well  you  know  dl 

about  that,  Annie.  It  was  the  tetter 
which  sent  me  three  hundred  dollan,  as 
pay  in  advance  for  ■  picture.  It  wu 
sent  anonymously,  you  know,  i  '  ~ 
have  often  told  you  with  what  a|  ' 
ment  I  read  it  It  waa  long  aft 
that  I  learned  the  generosity  of  yonr 
father.  Do  ^ou  suppose  that  he  wonU 
hare  sent  it  if  he  had  gaessad  yonr  fad- 
ings towards  the  poor  artiat  wbom  Iw 
BO  nobly  encouraged  ! 

I  must  hasten   on   the  denonemant 
of  my  story.     It's  after  twelve  o'clookl 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  bnt  I 
deti>nniued,  if  possible,  to  leave  Soma 


took  to  get  my  viiei  for  me,  as  far  aa 
Leghorn  ;  and,  after  getting  ^m  him 
a  twenty-pound  note,  which  I  knew 
would  be  Kitfiicient  to  cover  my  indebt- 
edne.'iH  to  Miss  Caley,  for  the  joumej, 
hotel- charges,  and  everything,  I  r«- 
tumed  to  my  room,  undiscovered.  That 
evening  I  spent  an  hour  or  more  in 
writing  to  Miss  Caley.  I  wish  I  had 
kept  a  copy  of  the  letter ;  bnt  joa  m^ 
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l«  purp  that  I  vrroto  s  wrr  propm  one.     sketch  of  Danto  wu  missing,  howem, 

Suil(li-n     and    uiwipectM    news    from      (wd  that  is  tha  ■■  last  link "  Mtweeo  ma 

hiimi':  rt'en-tntlhf-necrssitjrirhich  tore      and  Miu  Cale^. 

nil'  awuy  :  pnrliiif;  winln  undesirablfl ;  Almnat  aileppi   I  deolara !     Whj.  / 

hnp<>  ti>  ini'<-t  ag^a  ;  the  inoIoBed  ohaok      thourht  it  was  a  Mry  interesting  atoiy 

t»   coriT   everything   but   my  debt  to      Annie,  ^n-nia  ' 

lift    fur    kindtieM ;    Iotb 

to   tha    IhmilnPys ;    and 

*•  Yiiurs   must   gralofuUy 

and  HDceri'ly" — that  was 

(he  tinvmnt  of  it.  Iforf^t: 

I  hviiucnthrd  to  her  nty 

|iiirtfiilii>  »f  akctehex,  as  a 

III  the  mnming  I  WftH 
I  iff  hy  daylight. 

That  old  iioitfolio  in 
thL>  comer  in  the  one.  It 
was  fiirwanW  tn  mo  at 
I'nrUhy  Mr.  Hooker.      I  k 

liHiki'd  through  it  coie- 
fi.lty  fur  Ifttera;  but 
tb>*ro   were   nune.      The  am  calii 


TO    CRAWFORD'S    STATUE    OF    "AHEBICA.' 

FAIR  diuKhtcr  of  tbe  oatlonR !    In  it  Iboo. 
Wiib  minRb'd  atr  of  noftaesi  and  command, 
Wbo  crown'Bt  wllb  utara  thy  pure  bdiI  ample  brow. 

And  bold'i<t  aa  empire's  gacrdonR  in  tbj  band ! 
Grand  Is  tbj  preM-ace  i'-glorioas  with  the  grace 

And  rigorous  frcHbncM  of  tby  morning  prime : 
And  tcndiT  dreams  or  joiith  upon  tbj  face  • 

Linger  'mid  dreams  of  povror  tbat  dawn  sobllme. 
SereoE  and  clear,  Ihj  Ticion-Ilghted  sje 

Fn<nlM  the  blue  beaven  that  fniardn  thy  Fubject  land, 
'Ni-ath  nhoxe  Kldi>  dome  (by  tracklc-n  fomts  lie. 

In  whow-  pure  air  tby  TortrcMi  mounlaini  Rland. 
Tbou  bearVl  far  olT  tbe  rolce  of  ellbcr  Ka 

Call  to  tbine  eastern  and  tby  western  Kbore*, 
Aad  on  Ibioe  car  tbe  murmur  vant  and  free. 

Of  wladt  thai  sweep  tby  wide  iiaTannabi>.  pnura. 
A  regal  Tlrgin.  iitronK  ofbpart  and  will. 

Who«o  lortj  faiib  lubdue*  her  maiden  feai», 
Wbo  bids  (he  impctuouK  Niul  ofyouth  be  Ftill. 

And  look*  unilautltcd  to  the  coming  yearK. 
Wbo  wlib  calm  pulie  surreys  her  *ait  dominion, 

Trui<(s  to  herKlf  aad  Ilearen  ia  danger's  hour. 
And  bids  her  eafili!.  with  half-folded  pinion. 

Lay  al  her  feet  tbe  tokenii  of  her  power. 
RiM*.  fair,  prophedc  marble '.    Lift  thy  bead 

OVr  tbe  broad  realm  wboK  type  thou  yet  shalt  be. 
When,  wllb  aaroral  grace  around  her  ibed, 

Sli"  ftaiidi^  in^eslic.  strong,  wrcne,  like  tbee. 
When,  emnress  iif  beneir  she  holds  In  sway 

The  e\iil(iag  vigor  or  her  ferrld  youlb. 
And  lifii'  b''r  purv  young  Torebead  (o  (he  day. 

('rnwn"i|  Kilb  the  itar^  of  honor,  faith,  and  Irulb. 
Wb-  n  di'i  d-i  rif  llring  light  ber  form  ensbrlne, 

Like  T(ar-K''nim<'d  robi'ii ;  and  when  her  uteadrasl  eye 
Forever  Hfkv  tbe  c(4>tdd1  heareno  like  thine. 

While  idle  at  her  fMt  ber  symbol  arrows  He. 
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SECOND  ARTICLE. 


IN  our  preyious  artiole  on  the  bio- 
graphy of  George  Sand,  we  left  the 
studious  cliild,  at  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  receiving  the  elements  of  a  desul- 
tory education  under  the  guidance  of 
the  inevitable  Deschartres,  and  uttering 
an  occasional  protest  against  the  pe- 
dantic tasks  which  formed  the  unsavory 
nutriment  of  her  opening  mind.  She 
resided  chiefly  at  Nohant,  pursuing  the 
same  routine,  until  she  arrived  at  the 
age  of  early  womanhood.  The  only 
studies,  in  which  she  took  a  real  inter- 
est, were  history,  geography,  music,  and 
elegant  literature.  Her  teaching  was  of 
a  singularly  mechanical  character.  She 
was  made  to  learn  merely  for  the  sake 
of  learning,  without  regard  to  its  effect 
on  her  happiness,  or  her  moral  improve- 
ment, iter  affection  for  her  grand- 
mother led  her  to  overcome  her  aversion 
to  the  in.sipid  lessons  which  were  forced 
upon  her;  she  committed  to  memory 
innumerable  verses  of  poetry,  of  which 
she  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning ; 
delved  over  the  wearisome  pages  of 
Latin  classics ;  studied  the  art  oi  versi- 
fication, wfiicli  was  like  putting  her 
natural  poetic  talent  into  a  straight- 
jacket;  and  puzzled  out  interminable 
sums  in  arithmetic,  which  was  so  repug- 
nant to  her  taste,  that  she  could  scarcely 
add  up  a  column  of  figures  without  an 
attack  of  vertigo.  As  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation, she  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  history,  and,  studying  it  in  her  own 
way,  made  it  a  source  of  perpetual 
amusement.  She  regarded  it  entirely 
in  its  picturesque  and  romantic  aspect. 
The  lofty  characters  which  it  exhibits, 
the  beautiful  actions,  the  stmuge  adven- 
tures, the  politic  narratives,  with  which 
it  abounds,  inspired  her  with  intense 
enthusiasm,  and  she  found  the  greatest 
delight  in  clothing  them  with  her  own 
language,  and  repeating  them  for  the 
edification  of  the  family.  In  this  way, 
she  first  got  the  taste  of  blood  as  a 
writer,  first  learned  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  composition.  Her  little  his- 
torical recitals  wore  highly  satisfactory 
to  her  grandmother,  who  thought  so 
well  of  their  execution,  that  she  ceased 


to  insist  on  their  fidelity  to  the  original. 
The  incipient  authoress*  by  degreett 
struck  out  a  path  of  her  own,  and,  in- 
stead of  summing  up  the  yolumes  she 
had  read,  indulged  in  personal  commente 
and  descriptions. 

''I  was  more  philosophical,"  she  tells 
us,  ''than  my  profane  historians,  more 
enthusiastic  than  my  saored  historians. 
Yielding  full  scope  to  my  emotions, 
without  attempting  to  agree  with  the 
judgment  of  my  authors,  I  colored  my 
recitals  with  the  hues  of  my  own 
thought,  and  I  even  remember  that  I 
did  not  abstain  from  giving  a  little  em* 
bellishment  to  the  dryness  of  certain 
details.  I  changed  no  essential  facts; 
but,  when  an  insignificant  or  ambiguous 
personage  fell  into  my  hands,  obeying 
an  unconquerable  impulse  of  Art,  I 
gave  to  him  such  a  character  as  I  could 
naturally  deduce  from  his  position  or 
station  in  the  general  drama.  Unable 
to  submit  blindly  to  the  judgment  of  the 
author,  if  I  did  not  always  justify  what 
he  condemned,  I  at  least  undertook  to 
explain  and  palliate  it.  If  I  found  him 
too  cold  towards  the  objects  of  my  en- 
thusiasm, I  gave  myself  up  to  my  own 
ardor,  diffusing  it  over  my  narrative  in 
terms  that  often  drew  forth  a  smile  from 
my  grandmother  by  their  naYvet£  of  ex- 
aggeration." 

She  pursued  almost  the  same  process 
in  her  musical  studies.  She  faithfully 
performed  the  dry  tasks  enjoined  by 
her  teacher,  learning,  with  care,  the 
pieces  she  was  to  play  to  her  grand- 
mother: but,  when  she  felt  tolerably 
sure  of  success,  she  would  arrange  them 
in  her  own  fashion,  adding  new  phrases, 
changing  the  regular  forms,  improvis- 
ing at  random,  sinking,  playing,  and 
composing  both  music  and  words. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve,  she  begao 
to  try  her  hand  at  writing,  without  the 
aid  of  her  historical  authors.  She  com- 
posed several  descriptive  pieces,  in 
which  moonlight  and  shady  valleys 
played  an  important  part.  These  won 
the  applause  of  partial  readers ;  but  she 
was  not  to  be  flattered  into  any  convic- 
tion of  her  own  merits.     Even  at  that 
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early  iii;('.  ^^ho  hnd  an  inKtiiiotivo  mnse 
of  iirt,  wliii-h  led  h(T  tn  jii<l^t*  Ixt  <iwu 
pnxiiii-tiiiiis  liy  ail  iiiciil  ritandnnU  and 
tliii««  ti>  Im-('i)|||(>  (*i»iisciiius  of  thf'ir  iin- 
HiTi'i'iti'iu**.  Fmiii  tlint  tiint*,  fh**  folt 
tip-  -chtiiiii'iit  whicli  alu*  hii.i  n('V«*r  l'.»!«t, 
tliat  ilirii-  i^  «>>iiii'thiii^  iniin*  in  tho  siuil 
th.iii  I'Mii  )»«•  t'lpliiiiliiMl  in  fiirin;  that,  ait 
ni>  art  <':in  n-prt'si-nt  th«>  charm  «'X|»«- 
riiMicfii  iiriiid  thf  fn'!'hni'i«.'<  of  naturo,  s<i 
iii»  i'\|Hri<Mii'«'  ran  tin  jiiF*tice  to  the 
•>pi»iit:iii<iiu<  fnn'i*  iif  iMir  inward  orno- 
ti'ii-i.  n»'iio«».  j*ht'  has  ni'vor  f»'lt  any 
i'iMn|ihu'i'nfy  in  hiTown  litorary  «'ftort»*. 
•*  1  liavo  nivrr  hrvu  satifftifd,'*  says  »*hp, 
"with  anythini;  I  havo  t*ver  written, 
fp»:ii  mv  tir!*t  ossavs  wh«*n  twflvi*  voara 
nil!  t'»  th«'  {inHlnrtiitns  of  my  advanced 
lit'".  I  »J:ty  tljis  frtini  no  modesty  on  my 
part.  WhiMii'Vi-r  I  havi*  wmmi  or  f«*lt 
any  -ii'ijiTt  "'f  art,  1  havi»  hi»i»i'd,  I  have 
pN  i-^ntly  hrlicvi'd.  that  I  conM  n>pn*- 
Miit  it  a"*  it  had  (ronii*  to  mi'.  I  havo 
tln-'wn  my -I -If  into  it  with  ardor.  1 
havi-  r  iinpli-lt'd  my  task.  r<«>mt'timert 
wi*li  livi-ly  pti>a*iiin\  and  somi'tiniPH,  in 
writ  ill  '  t  hi-  la*t  pa^i*.  I  hav«*  saiil  to  my- 
stif:  •  riii-i  liiiu',  I  havn  .Miicceeded 
wi'll  '  iiut  I  I'.tiilil  nrvrr  ri*ad  tho  nnwjf 
v.itli.int  -ayinir:  'This  is  not  at  all  tho 
il:i:i/.  I  hav**  drcaincil.  anil  fidt.  and 
I-.'!;.  .  iviil  thi-i  i|nit«'  diffrn'iitly.  This 
i^  .  •M.  iiiit  of  ]da(^o.  t<H>  much  said,  and 
i;  •:  I'li'i'i:,'!!  *aid  I*  And  if  tin*  work  had 
ii  ■'  li'-  :i  thf  pmpi^rty  **(  a  pnldishor,  I 
^)i  'irij  li-iVi'  thpiwn  it  int*i  a  oornor, 
wi'll  til"  intention  »ff  n-visinff  it,  whoro 
JT  w  iiill  1ki\"  Imm-m  fnrirnlti'n  in  tho  at- 
t'Mip!  t'  :i'  i'Mi)[di«h  aintthor." 

Sii.iii  Mi"ti  r  hi-r  fir!»t  atti'mpt  at  nri- 
L'ii  il  •  'i!'ip'«^ilinu,  >ho  lt<'(>ami*  tho  snh- 
ji  if  .if  a  *in:r'»l'ir  •'Xp«'rii*n«'»s  (Nunbiinn^ 
hit! -til-  ti-t"  witli  ndijriiiii"*  sontim«'nt. 
wl,--  h  ^h'f.v*  till-  innati*  t«*nd»*nr'v  id'  Iht 
r!  ir  I-  t.  r  t'»  pa-^  tho  limit-*  nf  oonviMi- 
ti->!.  ili'>Mi  !>tith  in  aot  and  opinion. 
ri-:!!  In  r  «>.irlifot  cliililhiMid.  sho  had 
ti!t  till-  iiiip'jl-i*  t'»  on*aio  an  inti*rior 
w.mM  lit'  Im  Titwii.  a  world  id'ima^nation 

ri'i'l  I try  ;  anil  t)ii*.  at  Ifnirth.  ripmod 

inr..  flii-  wi^li  i»f  al-ti  (•i>n'*trnotiniC  a  n»- 
li_'i  -ii-  -ui'!  pi»i1n*iiphi(al  wnrjil  fur  hiT- 
I:i  til"  rii-ir-i*  of  lifT  >tiii]ii'?i.  sho 

I'll'-/    ■;/ and  . /'•'"»/<•/ /f-;n  IhHrrrrii. 

li  i'-i::ii/  tlii-ir  piTiHal.  -jhi'  fidt  sail 

it    r'l  V  Ii  i-l   "iti  ..;  i-in  r-Miii'  ti»  an  I'liil. 

iii;.ii -.^i.iii  tlo-v  m;f'ii-i>ii  Iht  mind 

-  'i-  i  p  and   p"WiTt'id.      N"t  «»uly  tin* 
i"    :M*\     '.:i'l    ti'nili'rn«"«S  "f  tli«»Si'  pni'm!** 

Imt  til*  ir  n-li^riitiiM  <*i<:nitii'an<-4*,  t<N)k 
p.iN^.^..i..n  of  Iht  imairinatiitii.      Thoy 
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awakened  in  her  heart  the  De<«d  of  a  re- 
lifpous  riontimont.  if  ni>t  of  a  definite 
belief — aH  she  had  n(*vor  b«^en  tuu(;ht  a 
religiim,  she  found  it  necessary  to  make 
one  of  her  own.  A  droanung,  frank- 
hearted,  siditary  child,  loft,  in  a  fcreat 
dof^ree,  to  licrsolf.  and  aln'ady  absorbed 
in  thi*  pursuit  i>f  an  idoal.  sho  could  not 
ima^ini'  a  world — an  idoaliziul  humauity 
without  ]dacin^  an  idoal  boiny;  at  its 
head.  Tho  ^ubHmo.  onMitivo  (iod  of 
tho  Old  Tostament.  tho  suhliino  fatality, 
JupittT,  did  not  speak  with  din*ctness 
enough  to  hiT  heart.  She  perceived 
the  relations  of  tho  Supri'mo  Power 
with  nature,  but  did  not  feel  its  pro- 
ponce  in  humanity.  **  I  did  then,*'  says 
sho,  **  what  liumanitv  had  don«*  before 

• 

me.  I  sought  fi»r  a  mediator — an  inter- 
mediate porson — a  Oi id-man — a  divine 
fri«*nd  of  nur  unhappy  race.**  Homer 
and  Tasso,  who  fonnod  tho  crowning- 
point  in  hor  iirst  studios  of  Pagan  and 
i'hristian  po<'try,  only  causod  oml>ar- 
raxsmont  l>v  their  descriptions  of  ho 
many  f^vat  or  terrible  diviniti(>s.  She 
was  at  a  1i>sh  which  to  choose  among 
such  a  numlxT.  She  wjls  preparing  for 
htT  first  coinmuinon,  but  tlie  catechism 
was  a  porfi'<'t  riddle  t<i  her.     Tho  (ins- 

{lel  narrating  tho  divim*  dnima  of  tho 
ifo  and  drath  of  Josns,  dn*w  s«»cn'ttor- 
rt-nts  of  tears  from  hor  eyes.  Still  thi* 
atiiiosphoro  which  she  breathed  oould 
not  fail  to  infect  hor  mind  with  a  taint 
of  skepticism.  Hor  gnuidmothcr.  who 
was  one  of  the  strong-mind«'d  women 
of  hrr  day.  cari'fully  guarded  her 
against  all  ttMnlonry  ti»  supor^titinn,  and 
thus  she  was  \ot\  to  diHiht  tin*  received 
faith  of  the  Chnrcli.  Hut  this  onlv  in- 
croasoil  hor  wish  to  construct  a  ndigion 
for  herself.  *' Since  all  roliginn  is  a 
fictiim.'*  sln»  would  n-ason,  •'  let  us 
make  a  Titmanco  which  shall  U'  a  reli- 
gion, or  a  religiiin  which  shall  be  a  ro- 
mance. I  do  md.  indoi-il.  In-licvt*  in  my 
romances,  but  they  give  mo  as  much 
hap)tini-ss  as  if  I  btdievcil  in  them.** 
Indulging  in  such  dreams,  one  night  a 
name  ami  persimal  form  oaine  into  hor 
head.  Tlif>  name  had  no  meaning,  but 
was  mendy  a  canual  combination  of 
svUahli's,  such  as  is  fonnod  in  dreams. 
This  Iwcame  the  title  j»f  her  romance 
and  tho  (wod  of  Iht  ndiirion.  Tho 
phantom,  thus  iM^died  forth  in  Imt  ima- 
gination, rem:iiiied,  for  a  l«>n;;  time,  hor 
religiuus  iili'al.  lie  was  the  juire  crea- 
tion of  hor  buiin.  Pure  and  charitable 
as    Christ,    radiant   and    U'aiitiful    as 
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Gabriel,  he  combined  the  grace  of  the 
nymphs  with  the  poetic  soul  of  Orpheus. 
Less  austere  than  the  Christian  God« 
and  more  spiritual  than  those  of  Homer, 
he  was  clothed  with  eveiy  attribute  of 
loveliness  and  strength  that  forms  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  At  times,  eyen,  he 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  **  I 
wished,"  says  she,  "to  love  him  as  a 
friend,  as  a  sister,  while  I  adored  him  as 
a  god."  To  complete  the  enchantment, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  not  be 
entirely  free  from  human  errors  and 
weaknesses.  Hence,  she  clotlyBd  him 
with  an  excess  of  kindness  and  indul- 
gence. His  existence  presented  a  series 
of  trials,  of  su£Pering8,  of  persecutions, 
of  martyrdoms.  Each  of  the  phases  of 
his  human  existence  formed  the  subject 
of  a  book  or  canto  of  her  imaginary 
poem.  In  touching  the  earth,  he  be- 
came man  or  woman,  and  sometimes 
the  supreme  God,  of  whom,  after  all,  he 
was  only  the  heavenly  messenger,  placed 
over  the  moral  government  of  our 
planet,  would  prolong  his  exile  in  the 
world  as  a  punishment  for  his  too  great 
love  and  pity  towards  men.  Without 
a  line  being  written,  this  poem  extended 
to  more  than  a  thousand  cantos,  and 
finally  took  complete  possession  of  the 
young  enthusiast,  removing  her  from 
the  sphore  of  the  real  world  by  its  sweet 
hallucinations. 

While  in  this  state  of  poetic  excite- 
ment, the  mystic  dreamer  was  placed 
in  a  convent  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  her  education,  and  gaining 
those  accomplishments  which  were  in- 
compatible with  her  life  of  rural  and 
almost  wild  freedom  at  Nohant.  The 
English  convent,  a  religious  house 
established  by  the  Catholic  exiles  from 
England  during  the  commonwealth,  was 
the  institution  selected  for  her  tem- 
porary residence,  and  in  due  time  she 
was  installed  as  a  boarding-scholar 
within  its  dusky  walls.  Everj'thing 
was  new  to  the  young  country-girl. 
She  did  not  recover  from  her  astimish- 
ment  for  several  days.  The  superior 
of  the  convent  was  an  English  lady,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  ago,  but 
still  preserving  her  good  looks,  although 
the  amplitude  of  her  person  was  in  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  delicacy  of  her 
mind.  She  had  reason  to  pride  her- 
self on  being  a  woman  of  the  world,  her 
manners  wore  dignified  and  elegant, 
she  spoke  French  graoefully,  though 
not  without  an  accent,  and  in  her  eye 


there  was  a  more  deoided  exprmaoa  ol 
self- satisfaction  and  saroaam  than  of 
holy  contemplation.  Her  deportment 
was  gentle  and  conoiliatorj,  botii  to- 
wards the  nuns  and  the  papila,  and 
she  thus  acquired  their  conndenoe  and 
regard. 

In  this  novel  scene,  the  yonng  An- 
rore  soon  found  herself  at  home*  and 
was  happier  than  she  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. The  confinement  of  the  aohool, 
however,  did  not  agree  with  her  health. 
She  suffered  for  want  of  the  free  air 
and  woodland  rambles  at  Nohant.  The 
pupils  were  subject  to  the  strictest  rales 
of  the  cloister.  They  were  allowed  to 
go  out  but  twice  a  month,  and  oonld  not 
pass  a  night  away  from  the  convent  ex- 
cept at  new-year's.  They  heard  mast 
in  the  chapel,  received  visits  in  the  par- 
lor, where,  also,  they  took  their  special 
lessons — ^the  teacher  on  one  side  of  tiM 
bars,  and  the  pupils  on  the  other.  All 
the  windows  of  the  convent,  which 
looked  upon  the  street,  were  not  only 
grated,  but  furnished  with  heavy  onr- 
tains.  It  was  really  a  prison,  hot  a 
prison  with  a  large  garden,  and  a  nu- 
merous society.  Aurore  remained  in 
the  convent  for  three  years,  daring 
which  time,  her  moral  natore  under- 
went several  marked  changes.  The 
first  year,  she  was  more  the  spoiled 
child  than  ever ;  the  second  year,  she 
suddenly  passed  to  an  ardent  and 
troubled  devotion,  while,  the  third  year* 
she  joined  to  this  state  of  mind  a  feel- 
ing of  calmness,  repose,  and  serene  joj. 
The  transition  from  comparative  religi- 
ous indifference,  to  a  deep  sense  of 
spiritual  things,  which  toc^  place  in 
her  fifteenth  year,  is  what  she  oaUs  her 
conversion,  and  forms  the  sabject  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  her 
autobiography.  Her  soul  was  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  mysticism.  The 
formulas  of  the  Church,  though  rigidly 
observed,  gave  her  no  satisfaotion. 
She  would  pass  hours  before  the  altar 
in  the  ecstasy  of  devotion.  Her  whole 
nature  was  absorbed  in  a  sublime  dream 
of  eternal  love.  No  subsequent  intel- 
lectual delight  could  compare  with  the 
rapt  sense  of  the  Infinite  which  pervaded 
her  being.  The  year  thus  passed  awaj« 
leaving  her  in  the  most  complete  beati- 
tude. Every  Sunday  she  received  the 
communion,  and,  sometimes,  two  daja 
in  succession.  With  unquestioninff  en- 
thusiasm, she  embraced  the  CalSolio 
doctrine  of  identification  with  Gk>d  i 
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t)ii'<  MUTiiiiiiiit.  Sho  was  tiiii^ht  that 
•**;■•,!  i-  ill  ymi — 111-  ]i(il|iitat('.<«  in  your 
lif.irt  In-  till-  yair  wl>iil«'  hoiii^j  wiih 
lii^  •liviiiiiy — i;rju"««  i-in'tiliitrs  in  ynxi 
wiili   tip'   lil'Mul   ill  Vi'iir    vriiis/*      Sho 

• 

t'lit  ilwtt  4h*'  iiiiriirlc  \va<i  iMTtViiiiiril  in 
III  i-<lt'.  Likf  St.  Tlu'i'i'-f.  .-In*  ^IowihI 
wiili  I  h<»lv  firi",  sill'  nritlnT  i-at.  ni»r 
'Ifjil.  aini  wa-  .-rarci'ly  4"«»nsci"iu«*  <»f 
ili-'  iiiit!i..n  iif  luT  Itfuly  a-i  Aw  walk«-«1. 
N»  :iii-!iiity  was  atrial.  Slu' wa>  con- 
•'^\  .11*  i.f'  Miithin;;  in  Inrsi'lt*  !•»  Mii'riticf, 
'•r  !■•  rliauLT''.  Sin*  I'XjM'rii'nci'tl  ni» 
wi  .•ikiii—'*  tri»ni  fa>tin^.  Tin-  rnsary, 
whiiji  *lu*  w«iri'  r«»nn<l  InT  m-ck,  iln-w 
iilxiitl.  iiiit  ii  pivc  her  an  a<rn'uai>lc  s«'n- 
^.-lti  III  ratlitT  llian  pain.     Sin*  was  \n^t 

!••  ill n-riiiu>n»'?»'*  I't*  tin*  IkmIv — it  n»» 

liiii._'.r  i-xi-^ttMl  t*«»r  lnT.  Sin*  wb-^  ili-*- 
iM-ii!,  •iliiiiirni.  lalMirii>us  witli<>ut  an 
t  iV-rt.  It  i">t  liiT  n«»ihini;  tn  lirin^  \\vt 
III!.  HI-  iiiii'  arcnriiancf  with  Iht  t'aith. 
riii-  iiiiir  lit'  •li-i-ncliantnu'nt  urrivfd 
f.i  (•'}•>■  -III'  li'ft  llu'  i'unvt'nt.  At't<T 
j- .--  iiL'  ilji'Hi^h  many  .-iM-ni's  whirli 
1-  ui  'i  !■>  lii-ftpiy  illii>i<ins.  sin-  t*«uinil 
Ic  !  -•  it'  ill  a  -tat<-  •>!'  {MTtnriiati'in  aii«l 
III!'  ■  ri  liiily.  Hju'  fvmiiijr.  u[M»n  ••ntiT- 
iii.:  lii-  «linr«'h.  -In'  cniil«l  n'»t  |iray. 
Ill  I-  i>  "lily  liMtlth  had  hi'^iin  tit  tail  in 

•  ■'•ii««i  •(  nil if   |initra{'ti'<t  ansti-ritii's. 

I"""i  -■  \i  ral  ilax  -  .•■lii'  fi'lt  no  acn^s  nf 
In  r  ■.v.iiitfil  t'lTViir.  Slif  iMvann*  a  pn-y 
t'l  !  1  -iiiii'.i'  aiiil  •.ailMi--<>.  Fur  th«'  tirst 
lirii'-.  -iiii-i'  hi-r  i-'inv-r-iiui.   -In*  fXprri- 

•  in  t  li  :i  i|iiiilit.  not  lit'  p-li^riiin  hut  <if 
In  r-i  it"  >lii'  t'larfil  that  thi'  divine 
ji.i-''  l'.:ii  aliaii«lii!M'il  InT.  Ilrr  rars 
r  i:  :'!i  *•:••  tran'ul  wiiii|«:,  ••  M:,ny  an* 
I  :.  '■'I'  t'l  '.v  art-  ih«i*i-ii.""  Sli«' tlpiiitrlit 
t'  ■■  tJ  i  hail  i-»'a*«il  tn  Invi-  Ii»t  Im-- 
,-,.i;..-  ..}..■  Ii;.  I  I), it  liiviil  hini  ^ut!il■it■nt- 
Iv.  >t:«- tl.ii-  ti'll  into  a  **tatc  fit*  cl'Miniv 
III  -  -.ir.  Traiiiiniliity  wa-i  at  Ifiiirth  n-- 
»■'  •  i.  ..Mil  -i!*'  I'lTiivrri'il  \\vr  hralth 
li  ■'■■  f  niiml  a'nl  l-iuiy.  Shi-  hail  n«»w 
i  1  .  ir:-  -»  i::n>-h  atfa<-hiMl  ti»  rnnvi-nt 
i"!-  .  !:  .it  -h'-  wi-lii  ii  t'l  Im'  r»'«'rivi'«l  into 
1'  ■  ■■:■  ■■  V.  aisil  l.iki-  top-viT  tin*  vi*il  of  a 
i.i!:  Iiir  till-  |>lan  wa-*  «'ntir»'lv  up- 
j.  -■  ;  •■•  tI.i  vhws  ot'  h«  T  irranilifii»th«*r. 
\\\.  '  ■:■  iili  ■!  tu  niiiiivi*  Iht  I'mni  tho 
f  I.-  :  '.  aii'l.  nincli  aL'ain»t  hiT  will,  to 
T  ■..     '.■  r  iiai  k  to  N'ohant. 

\    I  ■!■    i;-'!  1  now  arrived  jit  tho  ix'^^o 

•  1  -  ■."  '  .1.  .•■.!i'l  tin-  tailinir  ln*a!th  nf  hor 
isi    •   .'I- ■'•  •  I    |i  ij  hi*r  to  wjxli  tln'  niiir- 

!■        ■    ■  t"    I  ■  !••  i"iM,  hftori'  h'T  nWM  iliTlth, 

■  ii  -i  .■  'ii-lji  >iil  i'linM  iio»  hftardiH- 
v..\';.  Ipun  riin!*uliint;  th«*  hhishing 
i:iil  in  n  l.iti'*n  tn  thi*  jsiihject,  the  pro- 


posnl  was  n»<M'ivi'd  with  Hvorsifiii  —al- 
most with  liorror.  Si*vcral  ])f'rM>Dii 
wi*n*  niuni'd  as  th«'  happy  rlaiinunts  of 
h«*r  hantl,  hut  they  wito  all  n-jectod 
with  so  uiuch  disgust,  that  the  whtdo 
jirojeot  wa.M  po^^tponod.  at  least  ftir 
another  year. 

It  wa^  i-arly  in  the  spring  of  iS'^t) 
that  she  ri'tnrned  to  Xohant.  The 
trce.s  were  in  lull  Idooin.  the  lieids  were 
vocal  with  the  .•ion^  of  the  ni^htinf^ale, 
the  clinnt  of  the  lahorers  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  full  of  traininil  poetical 
a<M>riations,  and  for  the  tir>t  time,  in 
three  years,  sin*  awoke  in  the  morning, 
without  the  souml  of  thi-  '*anp'lus*' 
Im'II.  SIm*  fi'lt  a  new  ^en^e  of  freedomt 
hut  it  was  not  uninin<;led  with  niehui- 
ohidy  tlii»u;:hts.  The  unknown  future, 
which  openeil  hefon*  her.  pave  hiT  u 
vapue  unea>ini'ss,  liy  no  means  in  har- 
mony with  the  fre^li  and  confiding 
character  of  her  ajre.  Hut,  after  sh«'«i- 
din^  >onie  natural  tear.«.  for  which  b\n* 
C'lfuhl  never  satisfactorilv  account,  she 
hei;an  to  entir  np«in  the  enjoyment  (»f 
her  new-lM»rn  frei*doni.  She  was  de- 
li'fhted  with  the  pay  roM'-cojureil  ndio 
which  was  hrouirht  to  her  hv  tin*  hand- 
hoine  chamlter-maid,  instead  of  the 
soinhn*  uniform  of  hrown  serp*.  She 
Could  arranire  her  hair  to  suit  her-odf 
without  hearing  the  remark  of  a  prudish 
nmi,  that  it  wa-  indeci-nt  to  expn-e  tin- 
temples.  'I'he  dinner  con-i^ted  of  al: 
the  deljcacii's  whi<'h  her  pran'ltni»tlier 
was  fond  of.  served  with  propi'r  liher- 
ality.  The  garden  was  one  immense 
lioUi[in't.  All  the  ilomestii--.  all  the 
pea-antti  celidiratid  th»*  ret  irn  *»(  the 
hiiri'>>.  She  »'mliraci'il  all  the  pood 
wiimen  tif  thi'  village,  who  th-'Upht  ^he 
had  preatly  improvid  in  her  loi»ks  liy 
pniwinp  more  sti>ut.  Tin*  provincial 
dialect  soiindeil  in  Iht  *'ar-  lik"  ildicioiis 
music.  Kven  tin-  hip  doL'.-.  with  which 
she  had  hcen  mi  tin*  mo>t  l'ri«'ndly 
terms,  hut  which  had  harkeil  at  her  on 
the  evcninp  ijf  hiT  arrival.  iii»w  re(!op- 
nizod  her  a{;ain,  anil  loaded  her  with 
care>>e"-.  which,  hy  their  frank  and  in- 
tidlipent  air,  secnn'd  to  apolopize  f«ir 
their  momentary  fi>rpetfulnes*«.  To- 
wards nipht,  thi*  immortal  Ili*schartreH, 
whi>  had  l>een  absent  cm  mnno  distant 
visit,  made  hiH  apprarnnco.  with  hii«  im- 
menso  gaiters  and  hitt  travfling-cap. 
The  drar  man  had  entirely  forgotten 
that  h\9  little  friend,  fnim  whom  he  hod 
been  parted  for  thne  vem,  mast  hart 
grown  in  the  intormlfl  snd  wUIo  iha 
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sprang  upon  his  neck,  quietly  asked 
where  Aurore  was.  He  called  her 
mademoiselle,  and,  like  the  dogs,  did  not 
begin  to  recognize  her  until  after  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

ITor  the  first  few  days,  she  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  physical  delight  of  run- 
ning in  the  fields,  and  revisiting  the 
rivor,  the  wild  plants,  and  the  meadows 
in  flower.  The  exercise  of  walking  in 
the  r.ountrv,  of  which  she  had  lost  the 
habit,  and  the  vernal  air  produced  such 
an  intoxication  of  her  spirits,  that  she 
was  unable  to  think.  Such  mental  in- 
action, however,  soon  became  burden- 
some, and  she  sought  for  means  to 
occupy  the  abundant  leisure  which  she 
enjoyed  through  the  doting  indulgence 
of  her  grandmother.  She,  accordingly, 
marked  out  a  plan  for  the  employment 
of  the  days,  from  which  she  did  not  de- 
part as  long  as  she  was  alone,  and  mis- 
tress of  her  own  time.  One  hour  was 
devoted  to  history,  another  to  drawing, 
another  to  music,  another  to  English, 
Italian,  and  so  forth.  But  the  moment 
for  real  self-instruction  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

The  return  of  her  brother,  who  had 
become  an  officer  of  hussars,  gave  a 
new  variety  to  her  life  at  Nohant.  They 
had  not  met  during  her  residence  at  the 
convent,  and,  at  first,  were  a  little  afraid 
of  each  other.  Their  ancient  friend- 
ship, however,  revived  in  a  f«?w  days, 
and  they  became  almost  inseparable 
companions.  Hippolyto  was  a  great 
lover  of  hor-^es,  and  delighted  in  tam- 
ing refractory  specimens.  From  him, 
his  sister  acquired  the  taste  for  riding, 
which  exercised  no  small  influence, 
both  on  iier  physical  health,  and  her 
mental  liaWits.  She  gives  an  amusing 
account  <»f  his  lesscms  in  the  art  eques- 
trian. The  first  time  she  mounted  a 
horse,  ho  imi)ressed  on  her  docile  mind 
that  the  whole  secret  of  riding  was  com- 
prised in  two  things — "  to  fall  or  not  t«> 
fall*' — the  rest  would  follow,  of  course. 
He  naturally  expected  that,  on  h«*r  first 
attempt,  she  would  full,  ond,  therefore, 
was  desirous  to  select  a  place  where  she 
would  not  bo  much  hurt  by  the  catas- 
trophe. The  scene  of  the  experiment 
was  accordingly  laid  in  a  broad  meadow, 
covered  with  thick  grass.  A  little  mare, 
named  Calette,  which  had  never  been 
mounted,  and  fresh  from  the  pasture, 
was  destined  to  be  the  partner  of  her 
novitiate.  After  having  led  her  around 
the  meadow  several  times,   Hippolyte 


found  her  so  gentle,  that  he  tfaooght 
she  would  behave  well,  and  placed  nil 
sister  on  her  back.  Calette  staited  off 
in  a  furious  gallop,  performing  all  sorts 
of  astonishing  but  good-natured  antics. 
Hippolyte  called  out :  **  Hold^isit— oKng 
to  the  mane  if  you  will,  but  don't  let 
go  the  bridle,  and  don't  fall.  Think  of 
nothing  but  ^  to  fall  or  not  to  falL'  ** 
The  fair  chevalier  followed  his  advice, 
and  resolved  to  stick  to  the  saddle  at 
all  hazards.  Five  or  six  times  ahe  was 
nearly  unhorsed ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
Providence  that  takes  care  of  oraay 
people  and  children,  she  was  not  tliiown. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour,  lame  in  eveiy 
joint,  with  disheveled  hair,  and  in  a 
state  of  glorious  intoxication  with  the 
exercise,  she  completed  the  lesson, 
having  gained  the  confidence  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  necessary  to  her  {utnra 
exploits  as  a  rider.  Calette  and  she, 
from  that  time,  became  the  best  of 
friends,  and  lived  and  galloped  in  com- 
pany for  many  years. 

The  health  of  her  grandmother,  which 
had  been  precarious  for  some  time,  now 
experienced  an  important  crisis.  A 
severe  attack  of  apoplexy  brousfat  her 
to  death's  door,  and  left  her  mind  en- 
feebled, and  her  body  paralysed.  She 
continued  in  this  state,  with  intervals 
of  convalescence,  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  died  on  Christmas-day,  1821.  Dar- 
ing the  illness  of  Madame  Dupin,  Aa- 
rore  was  left,  for  the  most  part,  entirdj 
to  herself.  Her  mother  remained  at 
Paris,  occupied  with  the  care  of  her 
other  daughter,  and  declined  the  re- 
quest of  the  family  to  come  to  Nohant. 
Deschartres  gave  up  everything  into  the 
hands  of  Aurore.  He  made  every  effort 
to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  prevent  her 
from  feeling  too  much  the  burden  of 
her  new  anxieties.  He  encouraged  her 
to  continue  her  rides  on  horseback, 
which  she  had  dropped  since  the  afflic- 
tions of  her  geandmother.  He  accom- 
panied her  himself,  and  at  the  expense 
of  many  falls,  until  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  she  was  the  best  rider 
of  the  two.  in  practice,  though  he  stiU 
plumed  himself  on  his  superior  theorem 
ical  knowledge  of  the  art.  Unable  to 
stand  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the 
athletic  exercise,  he  surrendered  his 
post,  and  intrusted  Aurore  to  the  escort 
of  a  little  imp  called  Andre,  who  was  as 
firm  in  his  seat  as  a  monkey  on  the 
back  of  a  pony.  Not  a  morning  passed 
without  scouring  the  country  forleagueSb 
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Tlio   boy   A  ml  re   wdiiM  not  opon  his 

nit  MI  til  il'innir  tlio  riilr,  Iciivin^  htT  t«> 
tin*  t'n*i»  iiiiliil^riici*  «if  hiT  fuvorite 
rfvi-rii-i.  Tiny  wnul«l  cxiilon'  pliicoi* 
ii^iiiiily  <lcr*riifil  iiii[»i»ssil»l«*,  to  the  won- 
ilrr  <it'  tiit>  iidiiiiriiit;  )ir'ii*uintH.  Siimotinit*s 
th«'  liMi**'-.  wmihl  j*i«ip  nt  th«<  nmilsid«« 
nml  ltn»\v-.i',  whilf  Aiin*ri'  was*  lost  in 
tli-iJi-jlit  -  tin*  pprpftuul  i'hiui;ri*  of  tht* 
^riiiiT\' :  ilu^  alwf'iu'o  of  c»vi»rv  «»biivt; 
till*  cMsii.il  «.i;r|it  <if  flocks  imd  binU;  th<' 
piitnr»'«'ijiii«  or  soinbr«  ffiiturrn  of  the 
l(iiiiUi;i]M* ;  thi'  Mrri't  uinrmur  of  th«' 
liriMik-*  wliirb  flowr«l  nt  Uu*  horsoj**  f«*et 
—  »'ViT\  tliiiiir  whii'b  met  \\\v  f*yi»  or 
MHitlifd  thf  siiiil  in  tli('si>  Holitary  «*xtMir- 
si.iii'^  tixilv  alxiiibiti'  ]HiHsf*ssiiin  of  her 
sjiirit.  and  aw;ikMit'(l  tho  unconscious 
•*•  iitiiiuiit  •'!'  piirtry. 

At  tlii-  ptTii'il.  t\\o  jiiTiisul  of  Chntrnii- 
briariii*-.  •  <Tfiiiii«i  iif  Cbristiiinitv/'  and 
(iri-.-irH  •'  Imitation  of  Christ"  (Tho- 
ni.i--  a  K«-ii)]do).  ppMhici'd  a  si^iifirant 
ifVii  t  nil  ht-r  ri'liirious  f(><dinp«.  Sho 
\%:i»  .-ih-i-.iily  aiNptafiitt'd  witli  tho  hittiT 
^^•nK.  It^  li'*i>oiis  of  iiuniility.  of  ronun- 
I  ::iti>iii  Kt'tlit'  iiit<>]h>('t,  of  ai>sorption  in 
(mmI.  and  i-iiiitrinpt  for  liinnan  knonrl- 
•'f!^i-,  had  biM-n  i"a;;pHy  stiidi«*d  and 
iili-.iilii«l.  Sh»*  now  rnid  Cbatenu- 
)>ri.iiid  f'lr  t)i«'  first  tinir.  His  Intok 
rfiviiiiilnl  thi'  piitiis  anlor  which  had 
))i(iiiii«'  M'Tiii^wIiat  (*]iilU^i1  sinoo  hnr 
ntin  rio'iit  into  th«'  country.  It  sur- 
r'ninltil  ht-r  faith  with  tho  ]»n*stipo  of 
piriiiiiM-.-.  Nil  l.HiiTiT  a  Idind  passion,  it 
w.-)-.  t'l  Ir  a'«  a  r-rtitri-  of  radiant  li^ht. 
Tl.i-  ••  IfiiitatiMii  iif  Christ"  n-asi-d  to 
hi-  li.  r  ir'iiilr.  and  ••Im*  virldrd  hrr  whole 

m 

s<>nl  t>>  (  ijati  auliriaiid  asthe  hi^li-prii\st 
ft'  -•  ii*:iiii-nt  and  i'lithnsiiism.  Hut  this 
I  x;- 1  !tMii-  •iptind  to  her,  for  th«'  first 
till.-  .  tin  y\\\]\  of  fri'i-  innuiry.  Sho 
» I.^  r-  .1  it.  not  likr  Dantr,  ni  the  evrn- 
iiij"  "t    lit'i'.  but  in  th«'  blossom  <»f  hiT 

•  :  .\  -.  .'Hid  in  till-  bn-id  splendi»r  of  an 
irif-  :!•  I  fii:d  dawn.  I*i'r«'i'ivinp  the  in- 
i-"?;-i-«fi:it  y  in-lWri-n  thi*  d'Ttriui'^  «>f 
til*-  ■  Iniititi'in*'  and  thi*  vii-ws  of 
1 'i. 'tiMi'.!  land.  hiT  mind  was  tbn>wn 
i?  f-.  .1  -tati-  .if  dfMilit  imd  fcniH'ntation. 
0>,  tli<  •rif  haiMl,  >}if  wa<  tani^lit  tho 
.li"  III'-  .-'Tit  iiiihttinn  of  till- inteUect  and 
I'  IT'  It!  ti.'-  pMr>uit  of  piT^xnal  *>alva- 
t;  ■!!  :  :i  .1.  oil  tln'iithrr.  tin*  fliVtdopnifnt 

•  ■f  '.•  ■  '"li.'  Mini  »i  ntiuicnt  in  devotion  to 

ti ii.i.'-n  !•  liji"t».    Shi-,  ai'i'iirdinirlv, 

r-  :■•  iU'i  i  till-  *•  linitatiiin"  with  tn'in- 
bl  i.j:  !  xi.'iy.  It  appean  •!  tti  her  like 
an  I  iitiri  Iv  i:i-w  book.  Slit-  p»Tf'<'ived 
tbi-    t'Tii'»ii'    i-iin*eqiii'nce>   «if  it^*  doc- 


trineii  in  their  applioatioD  to  life.  Thej 
urged  tho  fiirgetfiihioffs  of  every  earth  I  j 
affection,  the  extinction  of  every  emo- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  disruption  of  the 
ties  of  family  and  kindred,  and  tho  com- 
ph*te  absorption  of  ono^s  nature  in  ntriv- 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  the  8uul.  Her 
conscience  was  stung  with  riMnorse. 
She  f(dt  that  Fhe  had  done  wrong  in 
h'aving  the  convent.  She  should  have 
forsaken  her  family,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  the  religious  life.  She  hod 
mntie  unworthy  concessions,  and  was 
devoured  with  a  sense  of  guilt.  Every- 
thing seemed  criminal  in  her  conscience 
and  ner  life.  This  must  be  the  case,  or 
her  cherished  mimual  of  devotion  was 
fa1s4>.  The  choice  was  now  Itetween 
(xerson  and  Chateaubriand.  On  one 
side,  the  sacrifice  of  everything  but  the 
immediate  contemplation  of  God ;  on 
tl»t»  other,  to  glorify  Ooil  by  the  assimi- 
lation of  everything  in  the  univi-rsu 
which  can  give  force  and  beauty  to  the 
soul.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  the  dt>c- 
trine  was  :  "let  us  be  dust  and  ashes,** 
or  '*  let  us  be  light  and  flame.*'  •*  Ex- 
amine nothing  if  you  wish  t(»  believe,'* 
or  *'  in  order  to  believe  every  tiling,  we 
must  exainim*  everything.**  Here  was 
the  dilemma.  One  of  the  biMiks  was 
absolutely  hen*tica].  Were  there,  then, 
two  <*ontnidi(*tory  truths  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  ?  Chateaubriand  pro- 
claimed relative  truth.  Gerson  declared 
it  absolutt*.  The  young  thei>logian  wati 
in  great  perplexity,  (valloping  on  Cti- 
lette,  she  was  wh<dly  with  Chateau- 
briand. Seated  by  her  lamp,  she  was 
wholly  with  Gerson.  'J'he  evening 
reproached  her  thoughts  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

Hut  she  c(»uld  find  no  repose  except 
in  the  enjoyment  of  entire  mental  free- 
dom. Her  spiritual  din*ctor — a  good 
Jesuit  father  named  l'remt»rd — mode 
no  attempt  to  r<*stri<'t  tiie  exercise  of 
her  mind.  Heevrn  advised  her  to  pur- 
sue a  blM*ral  course  of  reading.  For 
this  she  found  abundant  materials  in  the 
choice  library  «»f  her  ]diilosophic  grand- 
mother. She  plungi'd,  at  once,  into  an 
oc<'an  «)f  history  and  metaphysics. 
Mably,  Locke,  C'ondillao.  MonteM{uieu, 
Haciin,  Hossuet.  Aristotle,  Leionitz, 
I'ascal.  Montaigne  were  grappled  with 
in  successiiin.  Then  came  the  poets 
and  morahsts.  1^  Hruyere.  i'lipc .Milton, 
Dante,  Virgil,  Shake>peari>.  ami  the 
rest.  All  without  order  or  method,  as 
they  happened  to  fail  into  her  huud& 
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She  comprehended  them  with  a  facility 
of  intuition,  which  she  subsequently 
lost,  as  she  was  not  naturally  of  quick 
perceptions.  But  everything  was  a 
question  with  her  of  life  and  death,  as 
on  the  result  of  her  inquiries  it  literally 
depended  whether  she  should  go  into 
the  life  of  the  world,  or  the  voluntary 
death  of  the  cloister.  Her  decision  can 
easily  be  anticipated.  She  lost  her 
interest  in  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  and 
her  tendencies  to  an  ascetic  life — 
although  the  religious  sentiment  main- 
tained its  supremacy  over  her  heart. 
A  new  horizon  opened  before  her.  She 
was  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  divine 
love,  animated  by  an  enlightened  faith, 
and  combined  with  true  freedom  of 
mind.  She  experienced  an  interior  confi- 
dence and  security,  and,  from  that  day 
to  this,  as  she  declared,  her  soul  has 
rested  on  an  immovable  foundation  of 
faith. 

A  little  episode,  at  this  time,  diversi- 
fied the  monotony  of  her  life,  and  pre- 
sents a  curious  illustration  of  her 
devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits.  She 
formed  a  friendship  with  a  young  man 
of  the  neighborhood  whom  she  calls 
Claudius,  and  they  were  soon  united  by 
a  taste  for  similar  studies.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the  country, 
and  had  once  possessed  a  larse  fortune. 
The  education  often  children  had  ruined 
his  parents.  Some  of  them  had  tar- 
nished their  escutcheon  by  a  disorderly 
life  and  a  tragic  end.  Claudius  was 
the  youngest  of  the  family.  He  had  a 
handsome  face,  and  was  not  wanting  in 
knowledge,  talent,  or  vivacity.  He  in- 
tended to  devote  himself  to  the  sciences, 
in  which  he  afterwards  obtained  a  cer- 
tain celebrity.  His  poverty,  at  this 
time,  which  was  caused  by  the  sordid 
avarice  of  his  mother  still  more  than 
by  his  position,  decided  him  to  study 
medicine.  Great  privations  and  exces- 
sive toil  had  injured  his  health.  He 
was  thought  to  be  in  a  consumption; 
but  he  recovered  from  it,  and  died 
of  some  other  disease  in  mature  age. 

Deschartres,  who  had  been  intimate 
with  his  father,  and  who  was  interested 
in  a  nobleman  devoted  to  study,  had 
introduced  him  to  the  family,  and  even 
engaged  him  to  give  Aurore  some  les- 
sons in  physical  science.  With  a  view 
to  aiding  Deschartres,  if  necessary,  in 
his  surgical  operation??  on  the  poor  of 
the  village,  she  had  commenced  the 
study  of  anatomy.    He  had  often  called 


in  her  assistance  in  outtingoff  anns  and 
fingers,  setting  dislooated  joints,  and 
dressing  broken  heads,  and  uwayafoond 
her  prompt  and  skillful,  in  spite  of  tiia 
pain  and  disgust  whioh  she  experienoad. 
He  early  habituated  her  to  suppreas  her 
tears,  and  abstain  firom  faintug  at  the 
sight  of  wounds. 

Claudius  supplied  the  amateur  anr- 
geons  with  specimens  for  demonatration 
in  the  shape  of  heads,  anna,  and  legs ; 
and  a  physician  of  the  villaee  lent  them 
the  skeleton  of  a  UfUe  gin,  whioh  was 
kept  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  diaw- 
ers  of  Aurore's  bureau.  This  skeleton, 
by-the-by,  was  guilty  of  certain  mia- 
onievous  pranks,  which  oould  hardlj 
have  been  expected  of  so  young  a  sub- 
ject. One  night  Aurore  dreamed  that 
the  skeleton  had  arisen,  and  waa  draw- 
ing the  curtains  of  her  bed.  She  airoke« 
and,  finding  it  in  the  place  where  it  had 
been  left,  went  quietly  to  sleep  asain. 
But  the  dream  continued,  and  tiie  uttle 
dried-up  girl  performed  so  many  ex- 
travagances, uiat  she  became  qnits 
intolerable.  Once  more  getting  up, 
Aurore  placed  her  at  the  door,  after 
which  she  slept  very  well.  The  next 
night,  the  same  follies  were  repeated; 
but,  as  she  was  only  treated  wiui  con- 
tempt, she  made  up  her  mind  to  behave 
discreetly  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  in 
the  bureau.  Claudius  was  not  so  face- 
tious as  the  skeleton,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  his  conversation  turned  only  on 
the  lessons.  On  making  a  visit  to  FariSi 
he  was  commissioned  to  purchase  a 
considerable  number  of  books,  which 
led  to  a  correspondence  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  editions,  and  other  matters  of 
taste.  His  letters  were  sufficienflj 
commonplace,  until,  at  last,  one  ar- 
rived, commencing  thus:  **0,  truly, 
philosophic  soul,  yon  are,  indeed,  right; 
but  you  are  the  truth  which  klua.** 
Aurore  was  entirely  nonplussed  at  tUs 
odd  exordium,  and,  showing  the  letter 
to  Deschartres,  asked  him  what  it  could 
mean.  After  puzzling  over  it  a  great 
while,  and  reading  it  again  and  again, 
the  ancient  pedant  naively  repRed : 
*'•  I  believe  that  this  must  be  a  declara- 
tion of  love.  What  have  yon  written 
to  the  lad  ?"  Upon  further  reflection, 
they  both  decided  that  the  expression 
rcfeiTed  to  a  previous  conversation,  in 
which  Aurore  had  defended  the  doctrine 
of  self-sacrifice  and  renunciation  of  the 
world.  In  other  letters,  Claudius  frankly 
explained  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
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sinci'  liis  iic([uaintancp  with  her.  Shn 
wii<i  ;i  su)ii'riiir  beiii^.  in  his  eyes,  luid 
hail,  Ity  a  wurd.  I'urfil  him  of  all  iiido- 
ri>i<iii.  Hi*  had  imw  no  oth«'r  objt'ct 
tliiin  Mcirni'i' ;  nii'ilicino  whh  but  a 
!4i-ciiiiilary  branch:  ho  wishod  to  rise 
til  traiiscM-iub'ntal  id«*iiii ;  to  <'hi'ri!«h  no 
ntiii-r  pa>>iiin.  ami  tt»  si'ek  of  tht*  exact 
M-ii-iicrs  th«'  tinal  ruuse  of  m'ation. 
Ili^  li'ttcrs  won'  not  witlnuit  value,  on 
iiii-iiiiiit t)f  thfirciiM and  blunt Hiiifprity. 
l)i'M-!iartn'ri  thought  that  this  intcllect- 
Mul  iiitiT(*iiurst»  was  a  v«»ry  piod  tiling. 
Notliinic  M'«*ui«*d  to  him  more  natural 
tiiaii  a  ficrinus  corrt'sipondcnco  betwoen 
twii  ynuii^  iKTMMis,  who  mi^ht  havo 
bicmnf  smitten  with  i-aoh  «itli«T  in  dis- 
i-ii«>iii:;  Mali'liranche.  Liebnitz.  and  har- 
mi  inii'.s.  This  was  not  the  case,  however. 
Claiiiliiis  was  tiM>  much  of  a  pediuit  not 
ti>  tiikc  a  kind  tif  hat i." factum  in  not 
fitlliiii;  in  lovi*.  in  ^J»ite  of  tlu*  occasion. 
Aiir«»r»'  wa?»  tm*  frei«  iVuni  every  feelinpf 
of  (I'lpii'tiy.  and,  a«  yet,  too  far  distant 
t'n>iu  th«'  >li;;hti'>t  notion  of  love  to 
Ml*  ill  liiai  auythiii;;  hut  a  prufensor. 

In  thi^,  ami  in  si'veral  other  pointrt, 
hi  I'  lift-  was  pri'parin^  h«'r  for  a  course 
iii'iijiiiiiii'iit  of  tli«»  received  usages  of 
thi-  uiirlil.  DcM'hartres.  far  from  re- 
.-tiaiiiiir^  her,  urp'd  her  on  to  what  in 
ciili'ii  r<-i-entricitv.  without  either  of 
tht  in  havin:^  thi'  h-a^t  suspicitm  of  it 
<hii-  •i.iy  hr  int'urmed  her  of  a  pleasant 
Mill  lioi-  wliit'h  he  hrul  received  im  a 
\ioit  t'l  a  ut'i^rhhiiriii^  count.  He  had 
hicii  liuiitiii:^  with  a  yoim^  lad  in  a 
|>l.>iH<>  iihil  rap.  and.  on  treating  him  a 
htlh-  t>H>  lllll-e^<•lll•l|liou^ly.  was  told  by 
till-  •-•>  Mil  that  it  wa^  hi^  daughter.  **  I 
h.i\«  lir* '•-id  her  as  a  hoy,"  said  he, 
"  t.  it  "hi-  may  hunt  with  m**,  and  climb 
uii'i  j  wii|>.  witlmiil  hfiuf^  impeded  by 
th'  •  i>-iip-»  which  di^ibiu  women  at  the 
,1^.-  wifii  all  thi'ir  t'urcu  ou^^lit  to  be 
I  .ill'  i:  toilii."  'I'he  ciiunt  li»ved  to  dab- 
h!i-  with  iiit'ilirid  theories,  and,  in  his 
■  •;<ii.:iii.  tlii>  lli^;^lli^(•  was  an  admirable 
h\_i"  ijif  iiiiaj«uri'.  l>«'>chartn's  entirely 
a^'i'-l  with  him.  Ilavim;  m-vi-r  edu- 
<  .it' 'i  .i:.\  nit  iMiV*i,  he  M-emed  auxioufl 
t'>  run  y  t}i:it  AuroM-  was  a  man.  Her 
prMi'  ato  wtiuiiili-d  his  gravity  as  a 
I"  '.iij--:.'  ■■-.  and.  as  -MHin  as  >li<*  followed 
j.i<  :iii\i<i-  and  donned  the  mas<-uline 
t'i<<  iv.  ( .ip.  jtntl  ^.littTs.  his  authority 
^..i:.'  >i  ti  nt'iilil  ini[Mirtancf,  and  he 
taiuii!  I.<  r  L:itin  with  n'newrd  vinh'nce, 
a<>  i:  ohi-  r>  111111  undiT!»tand  him  h<*tter 
th:in  hi-t'op*.  Aurore  found  thf  new 
i-.in'uiih-  t.ir  more  a^ri'eahh*  for  running 


than  the  embroidered  ekirts  which  were 
torn  into  tatters  by  every  bush.  Des- 
chartres  had  a  passion  for  the  chase,  and 
wished  that  Aurore  should  join  him  in 
the  amusement  liut  she  had  no  taste 
for  clearing  the  bushes,  which,  in  that 
region,  were  in  great  abundance,  and 
covered  with  murdenms  thorns.  She 
liked  only  to  hunt  quails  with  the  bird- 
call in  the  wheat -fields.  She  was  very 
successful  in  this  pursuit,  and  was  able 
U}  furnish  birds  for  the  table  of  her 
grandmother,  whose  delicate  appetite 
rejected  everything  but  light  game.  Her 
exposure,  in  this  way,  to  the  damps  of 
the  morning  at  length  brought  on  severe 
rheumatic  attacks,  which  wf»re  alleviated 
only  by  viident  exorcise  on  horseback. 
Deschartres  was  always  anxious  about 
her  health,  and  the  hero  found  a  new 
roasim  for  insisting  on  the  masculine 
costume,  which  enabled  her  to  take  rude 
exercis«*  in  the  opon  air. 

Her  mode  tif  life  soi>med  to  follow  so 
naturally  from  her  unique  position,  that 
she  felt  n«i  suritriso  at  passing  her  time 
so  differently  from  young  girls  in  gen- 
eral. She  was  n*garded  as  eccentric, 
but  she  was  not  s«i  much  so  as  if  she 
had  cherished  a  taste  for  a(rectati«)n  and 
singularity.  Ivf*ft  t«>  herself  in  every- 
thing, suliject  t4)  no  contnd  fn»m  her 
gnuidmother,  pushed  to  absolute  inde- 
pendence by  Deschartn's,  free  fmm 
every  trouble  of  s<ml  or  sense,  and  always 
thinking  of  retiring  into  the  convent, 
with  or  without  monastic  vows,  in  spite 
of  the  change  in  her  n*ligious  ideas — 
what  was  called  by  thos4'  around  her 
tlie  opinion  of  thn  world,  had,  in  her 
eyes,  neither  moaning,  nor  value,  nor 
use.  Deschartres  had  never  loi»ked  at 
the  world  in  a  practical  {Miint  i»f  view. 
In  his  love  «if  dominitm,  hu  admitted  no 
restriction  on  his  judgments,  ref«-rred 
everything  to  his  (»wn  wisdom- -to  his 
own  all-sufficience  and  infallihlity  in  his 
own  eyes,  with  the  exception  of  Miulame 
Dupin.  Aurore  and  himself  regarded 
the  whole  wiirld  as  a  men*  dunghill.  He 
was  enraged  by  criticism,  instead  of 
laughing  at  it,  as  Aurore  did.  He  utter- 
ed indignant  invectives  against  the  ab- 
surd people  who  blamed  her  for  want 
i9f  ci>mphance  with  their  customs.  In 
his  view  Aurore  was  a  niece  of  perfec- 
tion. His  admiration  ftir  her  was  even 
more  intense  than  he  had  ever  given  to 
her  grandmother,  Ik'cause  he  regarded 
her  as  partly  his  own  work,  and  saw  ia 
her  the  refiectitm  of  his  own  excellences. 
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He  had  a  great  love  of  argument  and 
disonssion,  and  to  this  she  sacrificed 
many  hours  which  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  give  to  her  own  studies.  He 
deceived  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
know  everything;  but  he  did  know  a 
great  deal,  and  had  an  admirable  mem- 
ory, and  hence  he  was  not  tiresome, 
intellectually  considered — he  was  only 
tedious  by  his  character,  on  account  of 
the  exuberance  of  his  vanity.  With 
the  most  frowning  face,  and  the  most 
absolute  language  imaginable,  he  de- 
manded his  moments  of  relaxation  and 
gayety.  His  pleasantry  was  solemn, 
but  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  pleasantry 
of  Aurore.  He  bore  everything  from 
her,  and,  while  he  took  up  a  violent 
aversion  to  every  one  who  did  not  ad- 
mire him,  he  could  not  dispense  with 
her  teasings  and  contradictions.  He 
was  like  a  surly  mastiff,  who  would  bite 
everybody  else,  while  he  let  his  ears  be 
pulled  by  the  child  of  the  house. 

With  such  a  cross-grained  pedant  for 
a  tutor,  and  her  own  independent  hab- 
its, it  was  natural  that  Aurore  should 
scandalize  the  gossips  of  the  village. 
At  that  time,  no  woman  was  permitted 
to  ride  on  horseback,  except  on  a  pillion 
behind  a  servant.  The  costume  of 
Aurore  was  an  abomination ;  her  study 
of  dead  men's  bones,  a  sacrilege ;  the 
chase,  an  act  of  destruction ;  study,  an 
eccentricity;  and  her  gay  and  tranquil 
relations  with  the  young  men — sons  of 
her  father's  friends,  whom  she  always 
treated  as  the  companions  of  her  child- 
hood, and  gave  them  her  hand  without 
blushing  and  ruffling,  like  a  love- sick 
turkey — were  called  effrontery,  depravi- 
ty, nobody  knows  what.  Even  her  re- 
ligion was  a  subject  of  comment  and 
stupid  calumny.  Such  astonishing  prac- 
tices, they  said,  were  inconsistent  with 
piety — some  deviltry  lurked  beneath 
them.  She  was  a  votary  of  the  occult 
sciences.  She  had  pretended  to  receive 
the  communion,  but  had  been  seen  to 
carry  away  the  sacred  host  in  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  With  Claudius  and  his 
brothers,  she  had  made  a  target  of  it, 
and  riddled  it  with  pistol-shots.  An- 
other time  she  had  ridden  her  horse 
into  the  church,  and  was  driven  out  by 
the  priest,  just  as  she  was  caracoling 
before  the  high  altar.  Since  that  day. 
they  declared,  she  had  never  been  seen 
at  mass.  Andr§,  too,  her  poor  little 
rustic  page,  was  not  clear  from  sus- 
picion in  the  matter.     £ither  he  was 


her  lover,  or  a  kind  of  andatant,  wlioa 
she  made  use  of  in  her  ooinarataons.  Hi* 
could  not  be  made  to  conms  anytUng 
of  her  secret  practices,  but  ahe  went 
by  night  to  the  cemetery,  with  Deaoiiar- 
tres,  to  dig  up  dead  boma.  She  new 
slept — did  not  go  to  bed  for  a  year.  Tha 
loaded  pistols  which  Andr6  alwaya  car- 
ried in  the  holsters  on  their  horaebaisk- 
excursions,  and  the  two  big  doga  wlnoh 
followed  them,  were  something  aaper- 
natural.  Such  were  the  afanoat  inoredi- 
ble  strictures  which  she  was  oompelM 
to  undergo  from  the  malignant  and  pre- 
judiced circles  of  Tillage  oritioiam. 
Every  occasion  was  aeiaed  to  aabgeot 
her  to  petty  humiliafaons ;  but  ahe  wai 
never  daunted  by  the  apite  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  in  the  end  nad  no  lack  of 
zealous  and  effective  partiaana.  SIm 
still  cherished  the  dream  of  enteriu 
the  convent,  although  ahe  waa  emanoH 
pated  from  an  exclusive  anbjeotion  to 
the  Catholic  rule.  In  the  autumn  of 
1824,  her  health  had  become  aeriou^ 
impaired  by  her  constant  attendanoe  at 
the  bedside  of  her  grandmother.  She 
slept  only  every  other  night,  and  even 
this  pittance  of  repose  was  often  intai^ 
rupted  by  some  trivial  demand  of  the 
invalid.  The  effect  of  such  soTere  doty 
was  not  manifested  in  any  phy sioal  weak- 
ness— for  at  her  age  she  oould  eanly 
adapt  herself  to  a  change  of  habita— hnl 
in  a  profound  depression  of  apirita.  The 
evil  was  increased  by  her  inaatiable 
reading  of  the  most  sombre  poets.  She 
identified  herself  with  the  ohanoMn 
portrayed,  and  suffered  all  the  iUs  wkkk 
were  ascribed  to  them.  The  eTerlastiag 
burden  of  human  misery  aeemed  to 
concentrate  in  her  experience,  and  life 
was  disenchanted  of  all  its  joya.  She 
now  felt  a  strong  desire  for  death,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  idea  of  anioida. 
In  fact,  this  idea  soon  took  posseeakNi 
of  her  mind,  and  held  her  in  lU  ghomf 
fascination,  until  it  made  her  the  vIotiB 
of  a  complete  monomania.  The  aigbt 
of  water,  especially,  exercised  a  myn- 
terious  influence  over  her  spirits,  and 
suggested  a  secret  charm  in  deatii  hj 
drowning.  She  would  walk  nowhflve 
but  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  found 
herself  instinctively  near  the  deepeat 
places.  Drawn  as  by  a  magnet  to  the 
spot,  she  experienced  a  fevensh  gayetyt 
and  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  aayiuff  to 
her:  *'It  is  so  easy — ^you  have  onljn 
step  to  take.**  At  first  thia  mania  gave 
her  a  strange  pleasure,  but  at  length  it 
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\>ociimo  so  iu tense  as  to  pruduce  alann. 
She  ciiuld  no  lon^^cr  tear  bonolf  away 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Tho  fatal 
qut'^tion,  '*  Ws  or  No  V*  hauntml  her 
iiiiiui--  tempting  ht'r  tt»  plunge  herself 
Ufui'iith  th«*  trundpurent  wave  hy  which 
she  was  iitiit;nutizi'd.  Her  religion  led 
litT  to  n*^ar(l  Auioide  at*  a  crime.  She, 
tlifnt'«in',  n.*MMed  the delirioux impulse, 
hy  rcH>in^  to  approach  the  water.  But 
her  nervous  excitability  was  so  gn'at, 
that  she  could  not  pass  the  curb  of  a 
wi'Il  without  an  unctmtndlabh*  fit  of 
shivering.  Still  she  believed  herself 
cured,  wlien,  one  day,  on  a  visit  to  a 
HU'k  person  with  Deschartres,  tliejr 
came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  horse- 
back. They  were  to  f(»rd  the  stream 
by  a  narrow  passag<t,  a  (t^w  steps  t'»  the 
rii^iit  of  which  the  water  was  twenty 
fet't  (let*]).  She  n*do  behind  the  ancient 
M'hiHihiiaster — the  ford  not  being  wide 
enniiixii  for  two — when,  on  reaching  the 
niiilillf  nf  the  Htrenm,  she  was  suddenly 
ht'iis  (1  witli  the  passionate  delirium  for 
de:ith'-  her  heart  l>ounded,  her  sight 
^rew  dim,  the  fatal  *'  Yes"  murmured 
in  li<-r  ear.  luiil,  vioh-ntly  reining  her 
hor>e  to  the  ri^ht,  was  at  once  plunged 
into  the  deep  water,  seized  with  a  nerv- 
ous lau^h  and  an  insane  joy.  She 
iiwfd  her  life  to  the  sagacity  of  Calette, 
who,  instead  of  dn»wning.  immediately 
bej.iii  ti»  swim  towards  the  shore.  I)es- 
chartres  ma<lH  a  terrible  outcry,  and 
pifpariMl  tit  rush  into  the  rescue.  Aunire 
hiiii  wit  cnoucrh  left  to  perceive  that  the 
old  trllow.  awkward  and  luully  mounttHl 
as  he  was.  would  infallibly  Ix*  drowned. 
She  <-itll«Ml  'Mit  to  him  ^>  keep  still,  and 
then  thought  of  nitthing  but  of  saving 
h«-r-i'ir.  Siie  found  it  no  ea<<v  matter 
ti>  I'Mvc  the  iiorse  while  swimming. 
r><it))  h<»rse  and  rider,  however.  behav€*d 
.'iiliniiaiily.  Calette  was  full  of  courage 
ami  vii<:i»r.  antl  with  deHpentt(>  e£fort9 
r(a<-ii«Ml  the  shore.  Hut  the  great  diffi- 
1  ulry  was  to  land.  The  bank  was  very 
stee|i.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful 
aiiM'My  t*<ir  p«Mir  Deschartres.  He  did 
n>t  lo-^e  his  presence  of  mind,  and  called 

•  Mit  r*  her  to  catcii  h(»ld  of  a  branch  of 
will'iw  within  reach,  and  let  the  animal 
.swmi.  Shr  thus  succ«'»»ded  in  getting 
a*<)i>ri-.  Taiette  was  not  so  lucky:  but« 
attiT  tiir<»wiiig  hi"*  mistress  inti>  a  punio 

•  •t'  t«'rr<»r  at  his  danger  (»f  dn»wning, 
h<i«l  th*-  friuu\  sense  to  swim  back  ti»  the 
f'Til.  wh»'re  the  other  h«»rse  was  waiting 
i'"V  him.  .-\^  s«M»n  as  ht>  saw  Aurore 
hate,      Deschartres    flew    into    a    ter- 


rible passioD,  exhausting  all  the  voca- 
bulary of  abuse  on  his  helpless  victim. 
At  the  sight  of  his  livid  paleness,  and 
the  big  tears  which  ran  down  hisoheekR, 
she  bent  her  head  to  the  st«>nn,  and 
refrained  fn)ni  contradicting  him  in  his 
wrath.  As  he  persisted  in  this  violent 
treatment  during  their  return,  she  de- 
termined to  tell  him  the  whole  story, 
and  consult  him,  as  a  physician,  in  re- 
gard to  the  strange  fantasy  with  which 
she  was  [Mssessed.  She  had  no  idea 
that  he  would  easily  comprehend  her; 
but  he  ezpn*ssed  no  surprise  at  the 
disclosure,  and  then  declared  that  the 
malady  was  inherited  from  her  father. 
He  had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks 
of  vertigo,  which  went  now  reproduced 
in  another  form.  Deschartres  advised 
his  pui»il  to  ctimlmt  them  by  a  judicious 
regimen,  and  by  religion — a  word  which 
she  then,  for  tho  first  time,  heturd  pass 
his  lips. 

After  this  immersion  in  tho  river,  she 
lost  her  passion  for  dn>wning ;  but  the 
attraction  of  suicide  in  other  f<»rms  still 
remained,  in  spite  of  the  medical  and 
intellectual  assiduities  of  Deschartres. 
Sometimes  she  experienced  a  strange 
emotion  in  handling  fire-arms,  and  some- 
times the  viuls  of  laudanum,  which  were 
used  as  lotions  for  her  grandmother, 
produced  a  new  vertigo. 

The  death  of  Madame  Dupin  made 
an  imfMirtant  change  in  the  external  re- 
lations of  Aunire.  By  the  will  of  her 
grandmother,  her  cousin,  J^cue  Ville- 
neuve,  was  appoint4*d  her  guardian,  lis 
was  a  man  of  intelligence,  cultivation, 
and  refinement,  about  forty-Hve  yean 
of  age.  and  equally  fond  of  Ixtoks,  socie- 
ty, and  the  country.  Free  fnun  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  provincial  life,  h« 
was  not  annoyed  by  what  were  called 
the  eccentricities  of  Aurore.  He  fired 
pistols  with  her,  leaped  ditches  on  horse- 
nack,  sat  up  reading  and  tsdking  with 
her  till  two  or  three  o*ch)ck  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  never  laughed  at  her  attempt! 
in  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  hs 
recommended  her  to  write,  assured  her 
that  it  was  her  vocation,  and  that  there 
oould  be  no  doubt  of  her  success.  By 
his  advice  hhe  undertook  a  n>mance,  bat 
tlie  ex[»eriment  was  unsatisfactory. 

Auntre's  mother,  whom  the  death  of 
Madame  Dumn  had  summoned  to  No- 
hant,  was  inaignant  at  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian.  She  bitterly  pn tested 
against  the  arrangement  and  insisted 
that  her  daughter  should  return  with 
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her  to  Paris,  instead  of  residing  in  the 
family  of  her  cousin  at  Chenouceauz. 
Aurora  could  not  withstand  her  mother's 
violence.  She  yielded  to  her  tears  of 
passion,  and  left  Nohaut  with  a  secret 
pang.  Deschartres  was  filled  with  sad- 
ness at  her  departure,  and  remained 
alone  on  the  family  estate.  Her  situa- 
tion in  Paris  was  far  from  agreeable. 
The  jealousies  of  her  mother  had  alien- 
ated M.  Villeneuve,  who  resigned  his 
trust,  and  left  his  cousin  to  her  fate. 
She  was  now  beset  with  numerous  pro- 
posals of  mamage,  some  of  which  were 
of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  world; 
but  she  refused  them  all,  and  with  suffi- 
cient address  not  to  irritate  her  mother. 
At  length  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
M.  Dudevant,  to  whom  she  was  intro- 
duced by  some  of  her  most  intimate 
friends,  who  gave  him  the  highest  char- 
acter. He  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
military  officer,  and  a  young  man  of 
refiued  appearance  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. It  was  not  long  before  he  solicited 
her  hand,  though  without  professing  to 
be  violently  in  love.  Aurore  was  pleased 
with  the  sincerity  of  his  language  and 
bearing.  He  said  nothing  of  love,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  no  turn  for 
sudden  passion,  for  enthusiasm,  nor  the 
power  of  expressing  himself  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  He  spoke  of  a  friend- 
ship tliat  was  proof  agamst  all  crials,  of 
the  tranquil  happiness  which  he  could 
confidentl3&|  promise.  Aurore  was  in  a 
state  of  nimd  to  be  more  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  this  calmness  than  by  the 
most  ardent  declaration  of  passion.  She 
was  yet  undecided  between  the  convent 
and  marriage.  Her  heart  was  uncon- 
scious of  any  want.  She  would  have 
been  frightened  at  any  extravagant 
professions  of  attachment,  She  there- 
fore listened  to  M.  Dudevant  with  sym- 
pathy, and  finally  decided  to  accept  his 
addresses.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
the  autumn  of  1822,  and  after  devoting 
a  few  days  to  the  reception  of  bridal 
visits,  Madame  Dudevant  and  her  hus- 
band, accompanied  by  her  brother  Hip- 
polyte,  departed  for  Nohant,  where  they 
were  welcomed  with  solemn  joy  by  the 
worthy  Deschartres. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  long  and 
severe.  The  ground  was  frozen  hard, 
and  covered  with  deep  snow.  M.  Dude- 
vant was  fond  of  the  country,  and  had 
a  passion  for  the  chase.  His  wife  was, 
accordingly,  left  a  great  deal  to  herself. 


and  occupied  her  leisure  with  needle- 
work, in  preparation  for  an  ezpeotad 
event.  She  had  never  before  been  ae- 
oustomed  to  the  use  of  the  needle,  but 
she  now  took  it  up  almost  with  enthu- 
siasm. Since  that  4imev  she  tdk  ns 
that  she  has  loved  the  employment,  and 
found  in  it  a  reoreation  to  which  she 
was  passionately  attached. 

M.  Dudevant  and  Deschartres,  who 
now  gave  up  the  stewardship  of  Nohant, 
became  good  friends.  The  new  master 
had  been  warned  of  the  absolute  and 
and  irascible  disposition  of  the  iaiAfid 
old  retainer,  and  promised  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  peculiarities.  He  oflered 
Deschartres  a  home  in  the  family  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  warm- 
ly seconded  in  this  proposal  bv  Madame 
Dudevant  It  seemed  as  uougb  he 
could  live  nowhere  else ;  but  he  prompt- 
ly declined  the  arrangement,  assigning 
as  the  reason,  that  he  had  been  the  sole, 
absolute  master  of  the  house  for  twenty- 
five  years,  with  none  to  control  him  but 
women,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  submit  to  the  administration  of  hb 
successor  without  annoying  bim  with 
comments  and  contradictions.  No  erne 
could  reason  the  poor  pedagogue  out 
of  his  illusions,  and  in  midsummer  he 
quitted  Nohant  for  a  little  furrn  fridoh 
he  had  purchased  with  his  saTings,  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  family,  meantime,  had  taken 
lodgings  for  the  season  at  Paris,  kdA  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  Madame 
Dudevant  gave  birth  to  a  son.  "  It  was 
the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,"  says 
she,  '*  when,  after  an  hour  of  profoud 
slumber  which  succeeded  to  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  that  crisis,  I  awoke  and 
found  this  little  being  asleep  on  mr 
pillow.  I  had  dreamMl  so  much  of  it 
m  anticipation,  and  was  so  weak,  that  I 
was  not  sure  but  I  was  still  dreaming, 
and  feared  to  move  lest  the  vision  shorn 
disappear,  as  heretofore.*' 

In  the  midst  of  these  ezcitementSf 
old  Deschartres  made  his  appearanee  at 
Paris.  He  was  completely  boxed  up  in 
his  old-fashioned  bottle- blue  ooat,  witb 
gold  buttons,  and  his  head  was  filled 
with  vast  projects  of  making  a  fortone 
at  farming.  He  had  such  a  deddedlj 
rustic  air  in  his  superannuated  dresSv 
that  people  stopped  to  look  at  him  as  he 
walked  in  the  streets.  But  he  paid  no 
attention  to  this,  and  passed  on  in  his 
majesty.  He  examined  the  new-born 
Maurice  with  attention,  turned  him 
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mi  ovory  »ul«»,  cndenvott^d  to  find  nome- 
tluiiir  which  he  could  correct  or  criticise. 
Il«»  piivc  him  no  care^R — indeed  he  had 
n«'v<T  boon  known  to  pive  a  carew  or  a 
kif*s  to  liny  human  hc»ing — hut  he  held 
him  sh>opinf^  on  his  knecH,  and  contem- 
) •lilted  liim  attentively  for  some  time. 
At  lust,  iK'ing  8ati«fied  with  the  nght  of 
ti><>  diiUl,  ho  repeated  neyernl  timeti  that 
it  wtiH  time  he  should  now  live  for  him- 

iM'lf. 

The  autumn  and  frdlowing  winter 
wtTi*  paitsed  at  Nohant.  The  whole 
attention  of  the  younfi^  mother  wan,  of 
ooiirjso,  given  to  Maurice.  In  the  Bpruig 
of  \&24.  nhe  was  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  of  low  npirits,  for  which  she 
could  not  account.  The  caUHO  was 
ever}'thing  and  nothing.  Nohant  was 
iinpnivcd,  hut  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  old  mimsion  had  changed  its  ar- 
ranpjeinent.s ;  the  garden  had  new  as- 
prcts :  there  was  more  order  and  less 
inconvenience  in  the  domestic  organiza- 
tion. The  rooms  were  hetter  kept,  the 
avenues  wore  straightened,  and  tne  in- 
closure  enlarged;  the  dead  trees  had 
l>4>(>n  hurned  up  ;  the  worn-out  dogs  put 
to  «]<*ath  :  the  old,  superannuated  horses 
Aojil— in  a  word,  everything  had  been 
r<MH»vatcd.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  great 
improvement.  It  occupied  and  gave 
.<«ati^^action  to  the  new  propri«>tor.  But 
the  t  ran  information  impressed  Madame 
I>ii(]evnnt  with  a  profound  melancholy. 
Slie  no  longer  felt  herself  at  home.  She 
mi.sheti  the  old  familiar  objects  t<»  which 
she  liad  been  accustomed  from  child- 
hood, and  suffered  so  deeply  fn»m  this 
pink  in:;  of  the  heart,  that  life  again  be- 
came a  burden.  Her  husband  ascribed 
tl»e  liiiliculty  to  their  residence  at  No- 
hant. with  its  gh»omy  associations  since 
thf  tleath  of  her  grandmother,  and  ez- 
{•res>ed  the  wish  to  change  their  nlx)de. 
They  agreed  to  make  the  trial,  and,  ac- 
cord in  ply .  made  arrangements  with  some 
tViends  to  be  received  into  their  family 
at  a  Country  residence  called  Le  Plessis. 
They  parsed  a  delightful  summer  at 
tlwit  pluc(>.  The  master  and  mistress 
fit*  the  family  were  charming  persons, 
and  cherinhcd  an  ardent  friendship  for 
.^ladamc  Dudevant.  The  house  was 
tilled  with  guestj*,  and  amusements  of 
every  description  were  the  order  of  the  ■ 
day.  They  acted  comedies,  hunted  in 
the  park,  took  long  rambles  in  the 
woods ;  and  with  such  a  variety  of  vis- 
itors, no  one  was  at  a  Io.hs  for  congenial 
o4inipnnions.      Madame    I>udevant 
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most  attracted  bj  the  youngest  portions 
f»f  the  society.  Including  the  children 
and  young  girls  and  boys,  connections 
and  friends  of  the  family,  there  were 
about  a  dozen  in  all,  ana  the  number 
was  still  further  augmented  by  the 
young  people  of  the  farm.  Although 
not  the  cddest  of  the  party,  she  was  the 
only  married  person  among  them,  and 
the  government  of  the  respectable  com- 
pany naturally  devolvea  U|H)n  her. 
They  played  all  sorts  of  games,  in  some 
of  which  the  very  youngest,  even 
Maurice,  creeping  on  all  fours,  could 
engage;  planned  great  excursions  in 
the  park  and  the  immense  gardens, 
and  gave  themselves  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  wildest  gayety.  M.  Dudevant, 
like  many  others,  was  astonished  to  see 
his  wife  become  so  lively  and  frivolous 
all  at  once,  in  a  situation  which  seemed 
so  contrary  to  her  usual  melancholy 
habits.  Some  of  the  gacsts  tliought 
her  very  eccentric;  but  her  husband, 
more  indulgent,  made  up  his  mind  that 
she  was  an  idiot. 

Upon  the  approach  of  winter,  they 
took  a  small  house  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris.  Their  income  was  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  live  with  ease  away 
from  Nohant ;  but  they  dreaded  a  retuni 
to  the  family  estate ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  a  secret  sense  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  characters,  which  by  thi.H 
time  had  manifested  itself  so  decidedly 
as  to  h>ave  no  room  for  mistake.  With- 
out wi.shing  to  conceal  anytliing  from 
each  other,  they  were  unable  to  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding.  The  wife 
hnd  a  great  antipathy  to  discussion,  and 
no  wi}<h  to  encroach  upon  the  opinions 
of  others.  She  tried  to  see  everything 
with  her  husband's  eyes,  to  think  as  he 
did,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes ;  but  the  moment  she  found  her- 
self in  harmony  with  him,  she  was  so 
out  of  harmony  with  her  own  instincts, 
as  to  fall  into  a  state  of  the  most  pro- 
found depression.  **  My  husband,  prob- 
ably,*' says  she,  **  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  without  being 
able  to  explain  it  He  entered  warmly 
into  my  views  when  I  spoke  of  enlarging 
our  circle  and  engaging  in  amusement. 
If  I  had  possessed  the  art  to  estab- 
lish nn  annnated  external  life,  if  I  hnd 
l)een  a  little  more  flexible  in  my  nature, 
if  I  hud  had  a  taste  for  varied  society, 
ho  would  have  been  sustained  by  his 
intercourse  with  the  world.  But  I  was 
not  at  all    the    companion  which  he 
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needed.  I  was  too  exclusive,  too  self- 
ooncentrated,  too  free  from  convention- 
Alism.  If  I  hjFid  known  the  eource  of 
the  evil,  I  might  have  found  a  remedy ; 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in 
changing  myself  into  another  being; 
but  I  did  not,  in  the  least  degree,  com- 
prehend either  him  or  myself." 

They  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
their  dwelling  in  the  environs,  and  soon 
took  apartments  in  a  pleasant  situation 
in  Paris.  Here  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  gay  society,  but  Madame  Dudevant 
relapsed  into  her  accustomed  melan- 
choly. At  this  period  Deschartres  had 
become  tired  of  hi6  agricultural  projects, 
and  was  living  alone  in  the  city.  He 
now  had  some  grand  commercial  specu- 
lations in  bis  head,  and,  with  a  confi- 
dence foreign  to  his  nature,  became  the 
dupe  of  unknown  adventurers,  who  con- 
trived to  got  pofisession  of  his  money. 
In  the  spring  of  1825,  the  family  re- 
turned to  Nohant,  and  hearing  nothing 
of  Deschartres  for  three  months,  sent 
for  information  to  his  lodgings.  Poor 
Deschartres  was  dead  !  His  little  for- 
tune had  been  entirely  lost.  Ho  main- 
tained a  perfect  silence  to  his  last  hour. 
No  one  knew  anything  about  him.  No 
one  had  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  Ho 
left  his  furniture  to  the  washer- woman, 
who  had  faithfully  taken  care  of  him. 
I^esidcs  that,  not  a  word  of  remem- 
brance, not  a  complaint,  not  a  message, 
not  an  adieu  to  any  one.  He  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  carrying  with  him 
the  secret  of  his  blasted  ambition,  or 
his  betrayed  confidence.  His  death 
affected  Madame  Dudevant  more  than 
she  was  willing  to  acknowledge.  She 
at  first  experienced  a  sort  of  relief  in 
being  freed  from  his  wearisome  dog- 
matism, but  soon  felt  that  she  had  lost 
the  presence  of  a  devoted  heart,  and 
mtercourse  with  a  mind  in  many  re- 
•spects  remarkable.  Her  brother,  who 
had  hated  him  as  a  tyrant,  lamented 
his  end,  but  did  not  regret  his  loss.  For 
herself,  to  whom  he  had  filled  a  large 
portion  of  her  life,  had  been  associated 
with  all  the  recollections  of  her  child- 
hood, and  had  furnished  the  principal 
spur  of  lier  intellectual  development 
stio  felt  that  she  was  a  little  more  an 
orphan  than  before.  The  secret  of  his 
death  was  never  brought  to  light. 

From  1825  to  1831,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  journeys,  the  family  re- 
sided at  Nohant.  Although  there  was 
no  end  to  domestic  chagrins,  no  serious 


rupture  between  husband  and  irife  tool 
place  until  the  last-named  elate,  ithm 
Madame  Dudevant  peroeired  the  oeoot- 
sity  of  taking  a  decided  ooune.  jSho 
determined  to  separate  from  her  fans- 
band  by  mutual  consent*  and  estaUlrii 
herself  at  Paris,  with  her  Htde  dangfatort 
who  had  been  bom  abont  three  Toan 
before .  It  was  arranged  tiiat  efae  raovld 
have  permission  to  reside  three  montlw 
at  a  time  at  Nohant.  Her  son,  Manrioe, 
was  left  under  the  care  of  a  priTste  m- 
structor,  who  had  been  in  the  famQj  Ibr 
two  years.  It  was  her  intention,  in 
coming  to  Paris,  to  devote  hereelf  to 
writing  as  a  profession. 

Her  state  of  mind,  in  the  intemd,  is 
feelingly  described  in  her  own  words :  **I 
had  lived  over  an  immense  spaoe  daring 
those  few  years.  I  seemed  to  faii?ie 
lived  a  hundred  years  under  the  infta- 
ence  of  one  idea,  so  weaiy  had  I  beoomo 
of  gayety  without  heart,  of  a  home  witii* 
out  intimacy,  of  a  solitnde  whksh  tlM 
noise  of  intoxication  made  still  move 
intense.  Still  I  had  not  to  oompkdn 
seriously  of  any  immediate  bad  tresft- 
ment ;  and  even  had  this  been  the  o—e, 
I  should  have  endeavored  not  to  see  it. 
The  disorderly  conduct  of  mj  poor 
brother,  and  the  comrades  whom  he  led 
away  with  him,  had  not  prooeeded  to 
such  a  pitch  that  I  oonla  tiot  insf^ 
them  with  a  sort  of  fear,  which  was  not 
condescension,  but  an  instinotivo  re- 
spect. On  my  side,  I  had  exenxbod  tiio 
greatest  possible  forbearanee  hiwaids 
them.  So  long  as  they  did  nothing' b«t 
drivel,  bluster,  and  annoy,  I  attemptod 
to  laugh,  and  even  aooustomed  myaelf 
to  support  a  tone  of  pleasantry  wUbh 
was  really  revolting;  bat  when  mj 
nerves  were  placed  on  the  raok,  wImb 
they  became  gross  and  obsoenei  and 
when  even  my  poor  brother,  so  k»qg 
submissive  and  penitent  nnder  mj  re- 
monstrances, grew  bmtal  and  malioioiis, 
I  became  deu  to  ererything,  and^-as 
soon  as  I  was  able,  withoat  maklnft  anj 
pretense,  retreated  to  my  UtUe  ofani- 
ber." 

She  had  now  become  an  inhabitant  of 
Paris,  with  limited  means  of  aopporl^ 
with  little  experience  of  the  worlOi  tat 
with  an  undaunted  spirit,  and  a  loooh- 
tion  to  rely  upon  herself  in  her  atniggli 
for  independence. 

She  was  eager  for  impromnrat^'ido- 
sirous  to  emerge  from  piOTinoid  aar- 
rowness,  and  to  gain  the  lerel  of •  tiM 
ideas  and  the  forms  of  her  time*  -  fiho 
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was  proinptt'd  to  this  no  Iohh  by  uoccs- 
hity  than  Uy  curio/ity.  .She  was  coii- 
M-i«)U.s  of  lior  i^uoruuco,  tliougb  well 
s(!h(Mil((l  in  tho  world  of  books.  With 
th«'  t'xci'ptiou  of  some  of  tho  most  cele- 
Itratt'd  pieces,  8ho  bad  s^iou  uothing  of 
iDHtltrii  urt.  She  was  nbooMt  a  stranger 
to  till'  tbeutro,  although  greatly  inter- 
t'tiUn]  in  it  But  liho  perceived  that  it 
v^'ds  out  of  tho  question  for  a  poor 
wninun  in  Taridto  indulge  in  any  fancies 
*>(  that  kind.  Still  she  saw  her  young 
frirnds,  whom  8he  wan  intimate  with  in 
(he  country,  living  on  as  little  as  she 
had  herself,  and  not  neglecting  any 
tnrans  of  intellectual  pleasure  or  im* 
pnivenient.  They  went  everywhere, 
and  Miw  everything.  She  had  been  a 
;;reat  walker  at  Nohant,  but  on  the 
i^aris  pavomcnt  she  was  helpless  as  a 
Uuit  upon  tho  ice.  Her  tine  shoes  split 
'•ut  in  two  days,  she  could  not  Icam  to 
liold  up  her  di*ess,  she  got  bedraggltid, 
t'ltti^ued,  took  Constant  coldn,  and  found 
(mi-  wardrobe  g«>ing  to  ruin  with  fright- 
r'lil  rapidity.  Before  coming  to  Parts, 
>i)<*  hud  often  asked  her  mother  how 
>h<>  could  live  on  her  moderate  income 
ill  that  expensive  city.  **  At  my  age, 
aiid  with  my  halnts,"  was  the  reply,  *Mt 
i>  not  diflioult;  but  when  I  was  young, 
.-iiul  your  father  wanted  money,  he 
tii'*u;:ht  of  dressing  me  up  as  a  boy. 
.My  >i>t«'r  did  tho  same,  iiud  we  went 
<-.«  rvwhcrt'  on  foot  with  our  husbands, 
.uiil  til  us  saved  at  least  one-half  tho 
•  •xjMMis*'  of  the  family.'*  Madame  Dude- 
V  ant  recalled  tho  conversation,  and  tlio 
i<.«>a  struck  her  as  a  gtM>d  one.  She 
ii.i<l  (livsM'd  like  a  boy  when  a  child, 
.tixl  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  resume 
a  <«t<^tiunt^  to  which  she  had  been  aocus- 
^»Illt■(l.  She,  accordingly,  had  made  for 
li«r  ouu  of  the  long,  gray  frock-coats, 
which  were  then  much  worn,  and  panta- 
loius  iuid  waistcoat  to  match.  With  a 
icray  hut,  and  a  largo  WiH>len  cravat, 
rile  wiLH  (H>uipletely  transformed  Into  a 
voun^  student  of  the  first  year.  Her 
iM>w  )>oots  guTo  her  the  greatest  delight. 
Slit'  Could  almost  have  slept  with  them, 
tvi  her  young  brother  did  when  he  had 
iiis  first  pair.  With  their  iron  heels, 
sho  st4)od  firm  on  the  pavement.  She 
almost  fiow  from  one  end  of  Paris  to 
tiie  other.  She  felt  as  if  she  could 
make  the  tour  of  the  world.  Her  dress 
viis  afraid  of  nt^thing.  She  went  out  in 
all  weather,  returned  at  all  hours,  and 
^at  in  the  parterre  at  all  theatres.  No 
one  took  any  notice  of  her,  or  suspected 


her  disguise.  This  costume,  however, 
was  assumed  only  for  a  temporary  pnr- 
iioso,  and  was  tlien  laid  aside,  altnoagfa 
It  has  i)cen  said  that  sho  wore  it  wr 
many  yours,  and  that,  even  ten  years 
afterwards,  her  son  was  often  taken  for 
herself. 

With  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the 
pseudonyme,  (jeorgo  Sand,  sho  gives  a 
natural  explanation,  without  attempting 
t4)  make  a  mystery  of  what,  at  tho 
time,  seemed  U)  her  a  (luite  insignificant 
circumstance.  When  her  novel,  *•  In- 
diana,** which  had  been  written  at 
Nohimt,  was  ready  for  the  press,  "her 
mother-in-law,  the  Baroness  Dudevant, 
who  had  heard  of  her  int(*ntion  to  "  print 
a  book/'  protested  against  the  family 
name  appearing  on  tho  title-page.  She 
reassurea  the  stately  matron  by  the 
promise  that  her  aristocratic  blood 
should  not  be  tlius  scandalously  com- 
promised. Accordingly,  sho  determined 
that  her  book  should  appear  anony- 
mously. She  had  sketched  out  the 
plan  of  a  former  work,  which  was  after- 
wards fiuished  by  Jules  Sandeau,  and 
published  under  tlie  name  of  Jules 
Sand.  This  became  popular,  and  an- 
other publisher  made  proposals  for  a 
new  romance  with  the  same  pseudo. 
nyme.  Sho  wished  that  **  Indiana** 
mif;ht  appear  under  tliat  name,  hut 
Jules  Sandeau  m(»destly  declined  to 
accept  tho  paternity  of  a  work  to  which 
he  was  an  entire  stranger.  But  this  did 
not  meet  tlie  views  of  tho  publisher. 
\yith  the  eye  to  pn>sperous  traffic, 
characteristic  of  his  tribe,  ho  insisted 
on  retaining  the  name.  After  talking 
the  matter  «)ver  with  some  of  her  friends, 
a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  and  it  was 
decided  that  George  Sand  should  be 
annonnoed  as  the  author  of  the  forth- 
coming novel.  From  that  time,  Jule« 
and  George,  who  were  unknown  to  the 
public,  were  regarded  as  brothers  or 
oodsins,  who  bid  fair  to  attain  a  distin- 

fuished  reputation  in  literature.  After 
er  writings  beoamo  known  in  Germany, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  name  implied 
a  relationsnip  to  Ctrl  Sand,  the  politic- 
al enthusiast*  and  the  assassin  of 
Kotsebue — and  she  often  received  let- 
ters from  persons  in  that  oountry  re- 
questing an  explanation  of  the  afiuitty. 
It  has  also  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  pseudonyme,  at  least,  was  a  proof 
of  her  sjrmpathy  with  secret  societica 
and  political  assassinations.  This  she 
expressly  disclaims,  declaring  that  nei- 
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ther  are  in  accordance  with  her  religious 
principles  nor  her  revolutionary  in- 
stincts. As  to  the  name  itself,  she  ac- 
knowledj^ed  that  she  might  have  changed 
it  if  she  had  thought  that  it  was  destined 
to  obtain  any  celebrity.  But,  until  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  **Lelia," 
when  she  was  the  subject  of  the  most 
severe  criticism,  which  attacked  even 
to  her  pseudonyme,  she  had  expected 
to  pass  without  notice  among  the  crowd 
of  obscure  writers.  Seeing  that,  in 
spite  of  herself,  this  was  not  to  be  the 
case,  she  clung  to  the  name,  and  con- 
tinued her  work,  believing  that  the  con- 
trary course  would  have  been  cowardly. 
The  adoption  of  the  name  was  an  acci- 
dent. *'  Whatever  it  now  is,"  says  she, 
*•  r  have  made  it  myself,  by  my  own 
labor,  and  that  alone.  I  have  never 
used  the  toil  of  another.  I  have  never 
taken,  nor  bought,  nor  borrowed  a  line 
from  any  one  whatever.  Of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  I 
have  gained  in  twenty  years,  nothing 
remains;  and  now  (1854),  as  twenty 
years  ago,  I  live  from  day  to  day  on 
this  name  which  protects  my  labor,  and 
on  this  labor,  of  which  I  have  not 
reserved  to  myself  a  penny.  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  one  can  reproach  me,  and, 
without  being  proud  of  anything  (for  I 
have  only  done  my  duty),  my  serene 
conscience  sees  nothing  to  change  in 
the  name  by  which  it  is  designated  and 
personified." 

Before  the  publication  of  the  novel, 
her  husband  paid  her  a  visit  at  Paris. 
He  did  not  stay  at  her  house,  but  dined 
witli  her  every  day,  and  took  her  to  the 
tiieatre.  lie  appeared  satisfied  with 
.tlie  arrangement  which,  without  quarrel 
or  question,  had  made  them  independent 
of  each  other.  She  returned  with  him 
to  Nohant,  which  she  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  her  own.  She  criticised  none 
of  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in 
her  absence,  and,  though  she  found 
much  that  was  displeasing,  she  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  said  nothing.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  she  devoted  herself  to 
writing,  where  she  lived  on  the  produc- 
tions of  her  pen,  making  occasional 
visits  to  Nohant,  and  always  sacrificing 
herself  for  the  welfare  of  her  children. 
A  legal  separation  was  afterwards 
effected  between  her  husband  and  her- 
self. By  the  judicial  decree  she  was 
reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Nohant, 
and  intrusted  with  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  her  children.     She  thus  became 


both  father  and  mother  of.  a  fvaaSfy 
at  once.  With  only  a  uoderateinooiiiiev 
and  partly  dependine  for  a  fivelllUMMl 
on  the  preoarions  gams  of  antiboraUpt 
she  found  her  position  one  of  perpetm 
anxiety  and  falieue.  But,  with  inoreased 
demands  upon  her  efibrts«  she  waa  ill* 
spired  with  a  higher  and  more  deroted 
love  of  her  vocation  as  a  writer.  The 
moment  that  it  became  not  only  a 
personal  need  but  an  austere  dixtj,  she 
pursued  it  with  fresh  enthariastn,  atid 
derived  from  it  unfailing  encourage- 
ment, amid  many  trials.  Her  state  df 
mind,  under  the  piunfnl  complicatioiiS 
into  which  she  had  been  throwai«  is 
sketched  in  one  of  the  frank  confessions 
with  which  she  often  challenffes 


svmpathv  of  her  reader :  **  What  Vi^ 
nous  solicitudes  for  a  head  withont 
very  ample  rosources;  what  eirtremes 
of  life  I  was  compelled  to  experience 
simultaneously  in  mr  little  sphere ! 
The  respect  for  art,  the  obligations  of 
honor — the  moral  and  physim  oare-of 
children  exceeding  everything  else^- 
the  details  of  a  household,  the  duties  of 
friendship,  of  charity,  and  of  oottrtesf ! 
The  days  are  all  too  short  to  ptwent  Vb» 
affairs  of  the  house,of  the  fanmyt  of  hval- 
ness,  and  of  the  brain,  from  fieJISne  Idio 
disorder.  I  have  done  what  I  ooukL  I 
have  done  only  what  was  posable  to 
resolution  and  faith.  I  was  not  sus- 
tained by  one  of  those  marvelous  or- 
ganizations which  embrace  everything 
without  effort,  and  which  pass  wittout 
fati^e  from  the  sick  bed  ot  a  child  to  a 
judicial  consultation;  from  a  chapter 
of  a  romance  to  an  examination  of 
accounts.  I  have  taken  far  more  pains 
than  any  one  would  imagine.  For 
many  years,  I  have  allowed  myself  but 
four  hours'  sleep  ;  and,  for  many  other 
years,  I  have  been  subject  to  terrible 
headaches,  which  even  caused  me  to  fiunt 
over  my  work.  Still,  things  have  by  no 
means  always  gone  according  to  my 
zeal  and  devotedness.  Hence  I  con- 
clude, that  manriage  should  be  made  as 
indissoluble  as  possible ;  for,  to  con- 
duct so  fragile  a  bark,  as  the  happiness 
of  a  family,  over  the  troubled  wares  of 
modem  society,  a  man  and  a  wonuia 
are  not  too  much — a  father  and  motiier 
mutually  sharing  the  task  according  to 
their  respective  capacities." 

The  position  of  George  Sand  led  her 
into  friendly  and  intimate  relations  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  obarac-- 
ters  of  tlie  ago.    She  took  a  de^p  inter* 
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ost  ia  political  discussions,  as  well  as 
tiiosi)  relating  to  literary  and  social 
(]U('.stions.  No  portion  of  her  work 
is  more  attractive  than  her  personal 
Kketches  of  several  celebrities  among 
the  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  Uer  wide 
experience  gives  value  to  her  opinion8« 
and  her  comments  on  society,  as  the  re- 
sults of  her  observation,  are  not  without 
H  certain  pensive  grace.  **I  have  been 
conversant  in  my  time,"  she  says,  **  with 
the  extremes  of  society  in  various  rela- 
tions— with  opulence  and  misery,  with 
the  most  conservative  ideas  and  the 
iiio^t  revolutionary  principles.  I  have 
loved  to  trace  out  and  to  comprehend 
the  diSerent  impulses  which  act  upon 
iiuinanity,  and  which  decide  its  vicissi- 
tudes. I  have  looked  on  with  atten- 
tion, have  often  been  deceived,  but 
M>iit<'tiines  have  Keen  clearly.  After  the 
tlopoiidencies  of  my  youth,  I  yielded 
to  t(Mi  many  illusions.  My  morbid  skop- 
ii(i.>m  was  succeeded  by  too  great  be- 
nevolence and  ingenuousness.  I  was  a 
liiousand  times  the  dupe  of  the  dream 
f  an  arehangelic  harmony  between  the 
pposing  forces  in  the  great  conflict  of 
i(i('us.  I  am  still  sometimes  capable  of 
this  simplicity,  proceeding  from  a  fiiU- 
iiuss  of  the  heart,  although  I  ouffht  to  be 
cured  of  it,  for  I  have  bled  much.  The 
litV-  which  I  here  relate  has  been  good 
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on  the  surface.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  sunshine  which  was  on  mj 
children,  my  friends,  my  labor;  but  the 
life  which  I  do  not  relate  has  been  em- 
bittered by  frightful  grief." 

In  dosing  the  imperfect  narrative  of 
her  history,  as  set  torth  in  the  ingenu- 
ous disclosures  of  these  volumes,  we 
have  no  wish  to  disguise  or  palliate  the 
errors  which  have  given  George  Sand 
an  unenviable  notoriety  before  the 
world.  She  is  even  more  conspicuous 
for  her  systematic  independence  of  the 
wholesome  regulations  of  society  than 
for  the  splendor  of  her  genius  and  the 
boldness  of  her  artistic  creations.  Nor 
is  this  thS  place  to  criticise  her  career 
or  her  productions  in  an  ethical  point 
of  view.  We  hare  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate the  circumstances  amidst  which 
her  character  has  received  its  distinctive 
impression,  the  natural  traits  which 
have  blossomed  out  into  such  peculiar 
development,  and  the  mental  experi- 
ences which  have  made  her  life  a  per- 
petual alternation  between  the  most 
strongly-marked  extremes.  Her  strange, 
eventful  biography,  which  has  not  yet 
reached  its  denouement,  awaits  the  ver- 
diet  of  the  age.  In  pronouncing  the 
final  decision,  let  the  stem  behests  of 
justice  be  mingled  with  the  tender 
pleadings  of  Christian  charity. 


TO    THE    KING. 


A  HEALTH  to  the  king!  my  king! 
But  not  in  the  ruby  wine  ! 
Too  pale  for  the  name  I  sing ! 
Too  weak  for  sach  love  as  mine ! 

How  shall  I  pledge  thee,  my  kuig  ? 

What  nectar  shall  fill  the  bowl  T 
Hebe  herself  cannot  bring 

A  wine  like  that  in  my  soul ! 

Then,  take  for  my  pledge,  oh,  king! 

My  life,  which  is  wholly  thine'; 
And  quaff  from  thy  cup,  my  king! 

A  soul — not  .the  ruby  wine ! 
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[ CouKTT,  Virginia, 

Fcbruray  23d.  1857. 

To  the  Editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly. 

Sir  : — I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  slave 
who  died  lately  at  my  house,  and  who 
was  once  my  property. 

*  m  *  *  * 

The  slave-question  is  becoming  more 
and  more  prominent,  and  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  give  a  simple,  faithful  narra- 
tive of  a  slave*s  experience  and  views. 
The  sketch  has  not  been  gotten  up  for 
effect,  but  has  been  written  as  an  au- 
thentic illustration  of  the  results,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  system.  Though 
the  owner  of  slaves,  I  have  always  ad- 
vocated some  plan  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation by  our  oivn  statCt  and,  therefore, 
have  no  motive  for  concealing  anything 
in  relation  to  the  effects  of  slavery.  I 
litive  given,  exactly,  Ralph's  narrative — 
many  facts  in  which  I  could  myself 
establish,  and  verify  others  by  un- 
questionable evidence. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

■] 


I  WAS  bom  about  the  year  1794,  on 
a  large  plantation,  thirty  odd  miles 
above  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was  de- 
scended, in  the  third  generation,  from 
imported  Africans,  and,  probably,  from 
some  of  the  darkest  of  the  native  race ; 
for  my  parents  as  well  as  myself  were 
pretty  black — more  so  than  slaves 
generally  are  now.  My  parents  be- 
longed to  a  gentleman  supposed  to  be 
wealthy,  residing  in  Williamsburg,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil, and  afterwards  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Of  course,  he  seldom  vis- 
ited his  distant  estate,  but  intrusted  it 
— comprising  more  than  six  thousand 
acres,  and  slaves  enough  to  cultivate  it 
— to  the  management  and  the  honesty 
of  an  overseer.  As  in  most  other  cases, 
the  overseer  managed  very  well  for  him- 
self, but  not  so  well  for  his  employer ; 
and,  at  the  death  of  my  parents'  master, 
his  debts  and  legacies  encumberod  his 
estate  so  much,  that  his  only  sou,  who 
then  removed  to  the  lands  beforo-men- 
tiohod,  and  whom  I  de^signate  as  my 
master,  found  himself  compelled  to  sell 
immediately  a  portion   of   the    chives. 


My  parents  and  their  five  childxeii — ^b- 
dudmg  myself,  then  an  infant-— wei9 
amongst  those  sold.  But  their  kind 
master  did  the  best  he  could  for  tfaaut 
and  sold  the  whole  family,  priTateljr«  t» 
some  man  very  nearer  beyond  the  mo^- 
tains.  The  contrast  between  their  nev 
situation  and  the  mUd  goYemment  of 
their  young  master,  soon  rendered  wj 
parents  greatly  dissatisfied ;  and*  after 
a  few  months,  they  botkabsoooded  hom 
the  purchaser,  leaving  their  four  eUor 
children,  whom  they  never  sav  again* 
and  taking  me  with  them.  They  fovnd 
their  way  back  to  their  former  nei^- 
borhood,  and,  for  a  summer  and  part  <Mf 
autumn,  were  concealed  in  a  large  bod/ 
of  woods  on  their  former  maatMra 
premises.  Of  course,  all  the  neighbor- 
ing slaves  soon  knew  their  loriLing- 
place,  and  supplied  them  with  food,  and 
often  with  shelter.  At  length  the  joung 
master  was  informed,  in  gome  way.  off 
the  circumstance  ;  and,  with  that  kLid- 
ness  which  distinguished  him  throufh 
life,  he  repurchased  my  parents  and 
myself,  at  considerable  loss  and  ineon* 
venience. 

The  running  away  of  slavett  tbat  is, 
their  concealment  on  or  near  their  maa- 
tcor's  premises,  or  sometimes  at  a  du* 
tance  of  several  miles,  is  inevitable.  The 
exercise  of  arbitrary  and  irresponaUe 
power  will  produce  a  determination  to 
counteract  or  escape  from  its  effects. 
In  almost  every  instance,  the  fear  or 
the  infliction  of  bodily  punishment 
drives  the  slave  to  the  woods.  Few  of 
those  who  lurk  about  the  neighborhood 
abscond,  because  such  a  life  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  on  the  plantation,  and 
many  resort  to  it  in  the  hope  that  the 
master's  desire  for  them  to  return  to 
their  labor  wDl  induce  him  to  overlook 
a  fault  which  the  slave  persuades  him- 
self does  not  deserve  stripes.  A  few, 
repugnant  to  labor,  or  rendered  des^ 
perate  by  harsh  usage,  will  resort  to 
almost  any  expedient  to  escape.  In 
one  instance,  I  knew  two  men  to  Uto 
more  than  a  year  in  a  cave,  in  a  large 
wood,  about  a  mile  from  their  master** 
house.  The  stock  on  the  adjacent 
farms  supplied  them  with  meat,  tej 
bread  was  easily  gotten  from  their  fel- 
low-slaves— for,  in  almost  every  such 
case,  regular  communication  is  kept  up 
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botwoon  tho  fu<|^tive  and  his  class,  al- 
ways in  the  night  and  tlie  runaway 
oftt  n  visits  the  adjacent  cabins.  This 
in  (luiu*  with  all  possible  precaution,  I^st 
uniin*  white  person  detect  thorn.  But 
th««y  never  ft'or  a  betrayal  by  one  of 
tJuir  own  race;  nor  will  the  hope  of  re- 
ward or  the  fear  of  punishment  gener- 
jtlly  extort  any  information  that  might 
load  to  the  capture  of  the  fugitive.  The 
cjivi*  (*{  tho  two  men  was  discovered 
by  nioiuiH  of  the  smoke  issuing  from  its 
mouth,  and  they  were  carried  to  their 
owui'r.  Yet  even  these  never  resorted 
to  .«iK*h  a  life  again.  One  was  sold  about 
tvvi-nty  years  afterward,  to  a  neighlx>r; 
the  other  died  at  a  great  age,  tho  prop- 
erty of  his  master's  grandson.  Many 
Rlavo-owners  feel  such  compassion  for 
the  nmawny,  upon  the  general  ground 
that  he  has  b<'en  drirryi  to  the  step,  that 
tlM*y  will  make  no  effort  to  capture  him. 
1  knew  a  gentleman  to  come  suddenly 
upon  one  fast  asleep  in  a  large  wood. 
Hi>  awoke  the  man,  asked  him  a  few 
(liu'stioiiM,  and,  after  advising  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  master,  with  a  request  from 
hiui>elf  not  to  punish  him,  he  left  him. 
My  earliest  recollection  of  myself  Is, 
as  a  little,  black,  dirty,  uncombed,  and 
unwa<<hed  animal,  scantily  covered  with 
odds  and  ends  of  c<»tton  or  woolen  gar- 
ments ill  cool  weather,  and  in  the  warm 
sraM>n  neither  having  nor  desiring  any 
other  covering  than  my  own  dark  skiD. 
And  this  was  universal  amongst  chil- 
<lnM..  whether  male  or  female,  until 
ninr  or  ten  years  «dd.  The  truth  is, 
tJic  whites  in  that  localitv  were  in  a 
remote  situation,  at  a  distance  from  the 
fn  (]nented  roads,  and  far  behind  most 
part.H  of  the  state  in  intelligence  and 
improvement.  Raising  tobacco  was 
the  (ine  sole  object  in  life.  They  ate 
t«»l«a('<(» — they  breathed  tobacco — they 
talki'd  tobacco — and  they  worked  lo- 
baeeo.  all  day  long,  and  often  far  into 
tlie  ni^lit.  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  cn)p,  occupying 
so  iniieh  time,  and  requiring  so  much 
attention,  compelled  b<>th  whites  and 
blacks  to  neglect  everything  else;  and, 
;^ener;illy,  the  former  were  ignorant  and 
exact ini:^.  the  latter  debased  and  barbar- 
ou<.  with  scarcely  a  want  fully  satisfied, 
an<l  with  little  more  intelligence  than  the 
beasLx  that  perish.  Since  the  j)eri«>d  I 
speak  «'f.  the  march  of  improvement 
has  rea<lie«l  even  that  seclutled  neigh- 
borlxHid,  and  the  condition  of  all  classes 
has  fireatly  improved. 


I  sat  in  the  ashes,  or  made  dirt-pies 
in  the  sand,  or  hunted  for  berries  or 
birds*  nests,  until  old  enough  to  oarry 
a  pail  of  water  on  my  head  ;  and  then 
I  was  nmde,  by  my  parents,  the  carrier 
of  everything  not  beyond  my  strength. 
I  have  heara  of  Indians  called  Flat- 
heads,  because  of  the  shape  given  to 
tlieir  skulls  by  pressure.  But,  if  pres- 
sure can  flatten  the  human  head,  my 
race  should  all  be  thus  deformed ;  for, 
in  childhood,  our  heads  are  the  universal 
vehicles  of  transportation.  It  may  be 
that  our  skulls  are  mercifully  fashioned 
a  little  thicker  than  those  of  the  whites 
or  Indians,  in  anticipation  of  this  drudg- 
ery. A  year  or  two  later,  I  became  the 
carrier  of  water  and  food  to  the  hands 
in  the  fields ;  and  then  was  advanced  to 
tho  post  of  cow-driver  and  attendant  on 
the  dairy- moid.  Now  I  began  to  be 
noticed*  by  my  master,  and  came  grad- 
ually to  be  considered  in  his  employ- 
ment and  began  to  plow  and  attend  to 
horses. 

My  young  master,  being  a  bachelor, 
was  much  from  home;  and  as  soon  as 
I  could  manage  a  horse  pretty  well,  I 
became  his  attendant — his  body-$ervanL 
as  such  were  called— on  his  journeys ; 
he  on  one  horse  and  I  on  another,  with 
his  portmanteau,  as  large  as  myself, 
strapped  behind  my  saddle.  I  was 
now  in  that  privileged  station,  from 
which  I  looked  down  with  contempt 
not  only  on  most  of  my  own  race,  but 
on  all  poor  white  folks,  as  we  called  all 
who  had  not  a  fair  share  of  property  or 
intelligence.  My  position  as  attendant 
on  a  gentleman-bachelor  of  large  prop- 
erty, who  traveled  a  good  deal,  and  was 
at  all  times  kind  to  his  dependents,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  pleasant  tlillt  slaverer 
can  exhibit  If  my  master  thought  it 
necessary  to  reprove  me,  *twaa  always 
more  in  kindness  than  in  anger,  and  to 
blows  he  never  resorted.  In  fact,  I  was 
too  much  indulged  to  fulfill  properly  my 
duties  as  a  slave.  When  at  iiome,  I  now 
became  the  waiter  in  the  hoose,  and  a 
kind  of  doer  of  all  woric  about  the 
premises,  and,  oonaeqaently,  avoided 
altogether  subjection  to  the  overseer. 
My  master  intrusted  the  management 
of  his  lands  and  field-bands  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  overseers — those  dreaded 
and  despised  obstacles  between  slaves 
and  their  owners,  who  commonly  have 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  tho  slave, 
and  little  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
master.     Overseers  are  fruitful  cautea 
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of  disturbanoe  and  re8i:«tance.  Most 
slaves  submit  at  once  to  the  most 
unjust  treatment  from  the  master,  but 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  overseer's 
hands.  They  think  correction  belongs 
of  right  to  the  master,  and  they  know 
the  overseer  cares  nothing  for  them; 
MOT  do  they  ever  expect  his  justice  to 
be  tempered  with  mercy.  It  is  true, 
the  "severity  of  the  overseer's  rule  is 
usually  in  the  ratio  of  the  master*8 
requirement;  so  that,  if  the  latter  be 
considerate,  not  in  haste  to  be  rich,  he 
overrules  the  overseer  and  protects  his 
negroes  pretty  well.  This  was  remarka- 
bly the  case  with  my  master. 

When  I  was  beginning  to  be,  or  to 
think  myself,  a  man,  I  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  surname,  not  that  assum- 
ed by  my  father — slaves'  family  names 
rarely  descend  to  another  generation. 
But  I  thought  the  name  Roberts  would 
sound  very  well  after  the  Ralph,  and  I 
became  Mr.  Ralph  Roberts.  My  mas- 
ter, at  this  time  a  bachelor  of  about 
forty-five,  now  married  a  widow-lady, 
the  mother  of  half  a  dozen  stout  chil- 
dren, and  the  daughter  of  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  This  circumstance 
entirely  changed  for  the  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  servants.  Before  this  time, 
our  master,  when  at  home,  gave  no  great 
attention  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
his  slaves;  such  things  being  generally 
intrusted  to  the  overseer.  But,  as  soon 
as  we  had  a  mistress,  wo  knew  to  whom 
to  go  in  our  perplexities.  If  any  favor 
were  to  be  asked  of  the  master,  appli- 
cation was  almost  always  made  through 
the  mistress  or  one  of  her  children. 
And  thus  it  ever  is.  The  mistress  and 
her  children  seem  to  be  the  connect- 
ing links  between  the  stern  reserve  of. 
the  master  and  the  humble  submission 
of  the  slave.  Woman's  kind  nature 
prompts  her  to  hear,  and  encourages 
the  slave  to  offer,  the  request ;  and  the 
more  equal  intercourse  with  the  chil- 
dren elicits  an  unreserved  expression 
of  their  wishes.  And  the  children  are 
uniformly  willing  to  prefer  every  request 
on  behalf  of  the  slave :  they  have  not 
yet  learned  to  look  upon  the  slave  as 
property. 

Our  new  mistress  and  her  children 
began,  in  a  short  time,  to  teach  the 
young  slaves  to  read,  and  to  commit 
hymns  to  memory ;  and  if  any  adults 
desired  to  learn,  they  were  instructed 
also.  But  none  of  the  latter,  I  believe, 
made   any   material    progress.      I   am 


sorry  to  aay  that  I  iief«r  nadft  th* 
attempt.  I  began  to  prefer  the  aoflfely 
of  the  most  disorderly  of  my  noe*  i 
got  into  the  habit  of  nmniiig  abont  % 
great  deal  at  night,  for  parpoMs  of 
plunder  or  excess;  and,  oooaumuify^ 
did  not  hesitate  to  ride  one  of  my 
master's  horses  many  miles  dnriog^  tba 
night.  And  this  is  often  dotie«  in  delU 
ance  of  orders  and  of  the  patrol ;  aad 
in  one  case  I  knew  a  yonng  negro  man 
to  take  a  horse  that  had  been  used  dn^ 
ing  the  day,  ride  him  more  than  tipentf^ 
^ye  miles  to  a  little  town,  and  get  back 
just  after  daylight,  in  a  short  snmniei'a 
night.  The  teaching  of  oar  elaree  has 
been  continned  to  the  present  time;  90 
that  all  of  two  generations  bare  been 
taught  more  or  less,  according  to  tbiir 
aptitude  to  learn;  and  many  of  tihem* 
chiefly  females,  can  read  as  wM  as 
their  instructors.  This  bas  hod  m 
marked  efFect  upon  the  general  char- 
acter of  my  master's  slaTCs,  and  tiiey 
are,  to  this  day,  considered  amongst 
the  best  to  be  found. 

A  material  circumstance  in  my  Klb 
now  occurred.  My  ma8ter*8  father  had 
emancipated  an  elderly  negro,  nasMd 
Joe,  before  such  acts  were  probibitedL' 
and  had  conveyed  to  bim  aboot  nxl^ 
acres  of  land,  part  of  my  present  ohm- 
ter's  estate.  This  old  man  and  bis  wife 
now  brought  from  WiUiamsbofig^aymBsg 
female  relation  named  Sally,  with  bar 
husband  and  one  or  two  children,  who 
were  all  free.  Sally  wa9  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  of  women.  I  baTe  nerer 
seen  one  of  her  color  I  thoogfat  com* 
parable  to  her.  I  soon  became  madly 
in  love.  I  knew  that  what  is  called  tfaa 
man'inge  tie  is  usually  of  little  obltaft- 
tion  amongst  slaves;  and  that  ma 
negroes,  being  no  better  tanght,  if  as 
well,  were  probably  not  more  virtnoos. 
And  how  can  the  slave  be  expected  ts 
observe  the  marriage  vows  ?  In  moat 
cases  they  make  none— plight  no  troth- 
have  a  sort  of  understanding  that  their 
agreement  shall  continue  nntil  one  or 
both  choose  to  form  some  other  tisi. 
And  even  if  wishing  to  continue  faithfol 
unto  death,  they  know  their  master 
deems  their  vows  null  and  void,  if  hm 
choose  to  separate  them ;  and  be  oUsii 
does  thus  without  scruple,  by  seltftsg 
one  or  both.  When  their  saperkm 
disregard  their  slaves'  obligntionSt'  th* 
slaves  will  think  lightly  of  them,  too; 
and  this  utter  contempt  of  the  whhsa 
for  the  sacredness  of  marriage  amongst 
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itlaveA,  has  done  more  to  demoralize 
and  brutalixe  the  slare  than  all  the 
utlior  personal  wrongs  he  suffera.  This 
liring.i  them  all,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
to  a  common  level.  A  common  lot 
h<' falls  them  all.  The  sentiment  that 
should  exist  in  marriage,  is  excluded 
or  .crushed  by  the  necessity  of  their 
(ondition;  and  the  tie  becomes  a  mere 
litiison^  founded  upon  th6  instinct  of  the 
l>rute.  Hut  to  proceed  :  I  determined, 
if  possible,  to  get  Sally  from  her  has- 
))an(l,  and  make  her  my  wife;  and,  after 
much  delay,  and  more  that  cannot  be 
ti>M,  1  found  she  was  not  superior  to  her 
race  or  her  condition.  For  a  good  while, 
she  mi^ht  bo  said  to  have  two  husbands ; 
but  finally  her  first  husband  went  back, 
with  hi:j  own  children,  to  Williamsburg, 
in  company  with  old  Joe,  who  bad  sold 
his  land,  and  Sally  became  my  acknow- 
Icd^ed  wife.  My  master  strongly  dis- 
approved my  conduct;  but,  always  kind 
ti>  tilt'  unthankful  and  the  evil,  ho  per- 
mitted me,  as  ho  did  his  other  men,  to 
build  a  cabin  on  the  margin  of  the  for- 
est, and  thither  I  carried  Sally.  And 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  thim  thirty 
yrars,  and  I  am  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  till'  ^^rave,  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
any  irnat  compunction  for  having  taken 
another  man's  wife  to  ho  my  wife.  So 
common  lias  destiny  or  necessity  made 
it,  that  we  think  it  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom, and  that  our  masters  are  responsi- 
ble for  whatever  of  wrong  there  be  in  it. 

Sally  lK>re  mo  several  children,  and 
in  a  few  years  I  had  a  large  family  to 
maintain.  My  wife  and  children  were 
fo'*>.  and  my  master,  after  giving  them 
a  liou^c  and  patch  of  ground,  fuel,  and 
a  >up|»ly  of  meal  weekly,  and  having 
more  than  enough  of  his  own  slaves  to 
provide  for,  could  not  be  expected  to 
pve  them  more.  Sally,  I  regret  to  say, 
wa>i  too  much  given  to  sloth  and  impro- 
vi«l»  nc»' — those  plague-spots  inherited 
from  our  ancestors,  and  fostered  by  our 
Condition  here.  Most  of  my  time,  dur- 
ing; the  day,  being  given  to  my  master's 
intcn  >t-,  necessity  compelled  me  to  re- 
M.-rt  lo  ex[>edients,  to  which  my  own 
dt'piaved  nature  and  tlie  example  of 
other  slaves  already  tempted  me. 
'Ilo  re  were,  in  our  vicinity,  plenty  of 
/'  -r  uhift  folks,  as  we  contemptuously 
calle«l  them,  whom  we  cordially  de- 
>|'i-d.  out  with  whom  we  carried  on  a 
re-iilar  traflio  at  our  master's  expense. 

1  i>ecaut(>  a  constant  dealer  in  grain 
nnd   tobacco   with    certain   white   men. 


who  purchased  grain  al  a  few  cents  or 
a  pint  of  whisky  per  bushel,  and  to- 
bacco at  about  the  same  rate.  My  mas- 
ter, I  now  believe,  suspected  that  he 
was  unmercifully  robbed;  but  with  a 
Christian  forbearance,  as  rare  as  it  la 
injudicious,  preferred  suffering  wrong 
to  punishing  the  wrong-doer.  The 
overseer  bad  tact  enough  to  know  that 
he  should  not  be  more  vigilant  than  his 
employer  required ;  and  thus  we  could 
carry  on  oar  operations  by  night,  al- 
most without  fear  of  detection.  Most  of 
my  master's  men  cultivated  a  few  square 
yards  in  oom  and  tobacco,  merely  as  a 
pretext  for  reaping  a  large  crop,  and  I 
followed  the  example.  Tobacco  was 
our  favorite  crop.  Its  yalue,  compared 
with  its  weight,  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  gram,  and  a  roan's  shoulders 
oould  bear  off,  in  one  night,  what  would 
bring  a  sum  sufficient  for  a  week  or 
two.  Sometimes  a  daring  theft  would 
provoke  a  general  search  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  and  those  so  un- 
lucky as  to  be  detected,  were  severely 
punished.  On  one  oooasion  only  this 
was  my  misfortune.  A  neighbor  dis- 
covered some  stolen  tobaooo  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  his  men.  To  this 
man  I  had  intrusted  some,  to  be  car- 
ried with  his  to  Richmond.  This  we 
had  permission  to  do.  But  the  man 
had,  at  least,  received  some  stolen  to- 
bacco, and  'tis  probable  I  had  added  to 
m^  store  in  the  same  way,  though,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  I  cannot  be  sure. 
We  were  both  carried  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  punished  with  forty  stripes, 
save  one,  most  yigorously  applied. 

But  these  little  mischances  never  long 
interrupted  our  operations.  We  thought 
— and  slaves  will  always  tliink — they 
have  a  right— of  tlie  kind  which  the 
whites  call  a  moral  right — to  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  prooe^ls  of  their  laoor, 
and  that  any  means  are  excusable  to- 
wards securing  that  portion.  Hence, 
theft  from  the  master  is  generally 
deemed  a  light  offense,,  if  not  strictly 
justifiable.  They  think  the  master  de- 
frauds them  pubhdy,  and  they  will  steal 
from  him  privately,  and  that  the  secret 
act  is  no  worse  than  the  open  injury. 
In  fact,  slavery  not  only  renders  the 
slave  dishonest,  hot  it  makes  the  poorest 
whites  dishonest,  too.  The  facility  with 
which  they  can  make  enormous  profits 
by  their  trade  with  slaves,  and  the  im- 
punity afforded  by  their  legal  privileges, 
tempt  them  beyond  what  tlieir  feeble 


moral  aenae  oan  bear,  and  they  become 
the  most  yicious  and  despicable  crea- 
tures upon    eaith,    whether    black  or 

My  children,  as  they  became  large 
enough  to  ba  useful,  were  placed  in  die 
surrounding  families,  or  I  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  snppot^  them,  by 
fair  meana  or  foul;  and  aftpr  all,  my 
family  lived  poorly  enough.  Aftpr  some 
yeara  the  neighboring  whites  began  to 
demand  the  removal  of  this  family  of 
free  blacks,  either  because  they  sus- 
pected it  to  be  the  centre  of  the  doo- 
tumal  traffic,  or  because  their  presnnoe 
might  render  the  slaves  dissatisfied. 
This  demand  soon  beoame  general  and 
loud  ;  and  my  master,  thinking  it  best  to 
yield  to  the  increasing  discontent,  ad- 
vised Sally  to  move  elsewhere.  She 
was  aiwut  to  set  off  to  Williamsburg, 
when  she  was  taken  sick,  it  was  never 
known  of  what  diseage — some  thought 
it  brought  un  by  grief — and  after  a  few 
weeks  she  was  snatched  from  me  by  a 
ereater,  but  not  more  inexorable,  power 
than  the  white  neighbors.  I  was  then 
more  than  forty  years  old,  and  had 
some  of  our  younger  children  with  me. 
They  were  placed  with  my  mother  and 
other  women  on  the  plantation,  and  I 
found  myself  a  lonely  and  discontented 
man.  [  believed  myself  to  have  been 
cruelly  wronged  in  some  way,  I  oould 
not  oleatly  decide  whether  by  the  neigh- 
bors, or  by  the  world,  or  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  I  became  morose,  quar- 
relsome, and  vengeful.  Like  Oain, 
my  hand  was  agoiuat  every  man.  and 
every  man's  hand  against  mo.  I  avoided 
much  communication,  for  several  year^, 
with  my  fellow- slaves,  and  became  care- 
less and  reckless.  I  could  not  then 
perceive,  in  my  wife's  death,  a  just 
retribution  and  requital  of  her  first 
husband's  wrongs.  I  could  not  perceive 
that  justice  waa  meted  to  me  as  I  bad 
measured  it  to  him.  But  now  1  hope  I 
con  sny,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
my  actual  guilt  in  winning  her,  I  de- 
served to  loso  her. 

Now,  solo  occupant  of  my  cabin,  I 
was  too  much  engaged  out  of  doors  to 
render  it  comfortable,  nor  did  I  care 
how  dirtv  or  untidy  it  was.  I  disre- 
garded the  little  luxuries  coveted  by 
Bome  slaves.  A  kIooI  or  a  broken  chair 
aufiiced  for  a  seat ;  a  rude  bedstead  of 
undressed  boards,  with  some  old  clothes 
or  blankets,  ministered  adequately  to 
my  rest ;  and  a  gridiron,  a  skillet,  and 


old  hoe,  a  Btnall  pot,  and  «aa  or  tan 
plates,  aapplied  an  kbunduit  kitdbs 
apparatus.  In  oold  weathari  dw  bb- 
merouB  orerloes  betwaen  tha  k^  wbiBk 
I  was  too  careleas  to  fill  witb  olay,  ti- 
mitted  snob  draughts  of  air  that  tha 
only  comfortable  spot  wu  tha  oonar 
in  the  ample  firoplaoe,  ind  then,  m  my 
rough  stool,  with  my  ahiiw  almoat  m 
the  fire,  I  passed  the  night — whaa  not 
on  some  secret  espeditioa.  X  raiaad  a 
few  fowls  and  a  pig,  antmiilly ;  bot-tba 
permission  to  have  tha  htter  ia  sot 
often  granted. 

My  master  had  an  only  ehSd,  a 
daughter,  who  was  now  abont  to  W 
married;  hut,  a  few  weeka  before  that 
event,  he  died,  after  a  painful  and  !»• 
gering  illneM.  He  had  ell  hia  Kle  ben 
embarrassed  by  his  fiither'a  dehts,  and 
had  sold,  from  time  to  time,  at  leaat  fir^ 
sixths  of  his  land,  and  menj  abm. 
The  remdning  slarei  felt  a  painMi^ 
terest  in  tbeir  master's  deatn,  and  fta 
marriage  of  their  young  miatreaa.  Tbay 
were  about  to  fall  into  tha  handa  of  a 
man  of  whom  they  knew  little,  and  wbe, 
they  thought,  could  not  be  aa  kind  and 
forbearing  as  their  old  master.  Hem 
were  sold  to  pay  debts,  and  we  all  oama, 
almost  imperceptibly,  into  the  pnaca- 
sion  of  the  young  mistress's  hnabend, 
and  soon  found  it  neoesaaiy  to  ba  mote 
regular  in  onr  dntias.  I  hod  aa  kog 
done  much  as  I  pleased,  that  I  wh 
still  headstrong  and  heedleaa;  bstnat 
many  months  after  my  new  roaater  as- 
sumed authority,  I  paid  so  little  ngwd 
to  some  directions,  that  he  iDstniOtid 
the  overseer  to  chastise  me.  Thia  ae- 
tonished,  but  subdued,  me.  I  bad  set 
hod  stripes  inflicted  simM  the  aflairef 
the  tobacco ;  but,  somehow  or  oth«%  I 
felt  that  1  deserved  oorrretian,  and  I 
believe  the  significant  bint  had  a  aal^ 
tarye&ct  on  all  the  slaves.  OaTinaalSt 
was  neither  exacting  ner  unkind— in- 
dulgent as  far  as  he  thon^t  reaeonable 
— but  requiring  a  fair  perfonnaBoa  af 
the  various  duties  and  labors  of  the  fanH. 
I  no<T  t>ccamo  more  regular  at  my  went 
and  in  my  habits,  and  ii 
took  another  wife,  a  sla^ 
tion  five  or  six  miles  di 
look  a  wife,  for  we  lite 
other,  the  taking  oonatil 
riage.  This  time,  also, 
nan's  wife,  but  he  had  b 
or  more.  I  had  the  a 
to  go  to  my  wife's  house 
ufteruooti,  and  return  an 
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injr.  I  >«till  Imd  my  cabin  at  home;  but 
it  horniiKN  if  possible,  more  uncomfort- 
nh\o  nnd  moro  noglectod  than  ever,  be- 
rnuso  I  was  oont4»nt  to  make  any  shift 
f  .r  fivo  nifrhts  in  the  week,  relying 
upon  tho  rest  and  repose  of  the  other 
two  to  reliovo  the  strain  on  my  faoul- 
til'**. 

A  ft'w  years  after  I  got  my  second 
witV,  and  when  I  was  about  fifty-five 
yv.xr^  old,  mv  master  removed  to  what 
is  ciill«'d  tho  Valley  of  Virginia.  Nearly 
nil  my  livinp^  children  were  in  Richmond, 
and,  at  my  request,  I  was  permitted  to 
jro  thither,  to  l>o  hired.  But  I  had  other 
viows.  I  thought,  after  my  master's 
removal  to  a  great  distance,  I  migfat, 
with  my  children's  help,  live  uncon- 
trolled in  Richmond.  I  therefore  took 
onro  neither  to  bo  hired,  nor  to  return 
to  my  ma?»ter.  After  a  while  he  under- 
stood  my  device,  and  made  a  deed  of 
cift  of  m»^  to  a  relative  of  his  wife,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  he  had  left 
This  cousin,  finding;  I  was  lurking  about 
my  oM  h(nne — for  I  was  afraid  to  re- 
main lon;:^  in  Richmond — requcstct)  me, 
tliroM^^h  some  of  his  slaves,  to  come  to 
In'm.  Afraid  of  being  apprehended,  I 
thoii^'ht  it  best  to  comply;  but  not  be- 
lit«viii«r  that  I  owed  service  to  any  but 
the  ma'^ter  over  tho  mountains,  I  neg- 
b'cted  my  duties,  and,  in  truth,  was 
unmana;:jeable.  After  a  short  trial,  this, 
my  tliird  master,  sold  me  in  Richmond, 
for  fifty  dollars.  I  now  found  myself 
condrmned  to  harder  labor  than  ever 
lufMii'.  I  was  required  to  do  more  than 
my  i\i:o  or  strength  could  boar,  was 
scantily  fed  and  clothed,  and  was  often 
])inii>h«'d.  I  now  bitterly  lamented  my 
folly  in  n<»t  going  with  my  second  mas- 
t«T  <»ver  the  mountains,  and,  for  a  long 
tlini'.  I  trii'd  to  mature  some  plan  for 
r.arhini;  him.  I  got,  fn>m  one  of  his 
mrn.  wijo  had  been  to  the  valley,  and 
wa^  then  hired  in  Richmond,  some  little 
iiifTmation  about  tho  route;  and,  at 
hiii^'th,  after  undergoing,  for  five  or  six 
year".  m«»n'  hunlships  than  in  my  whole 
l>r'\i"iis  life,  one  night,  in  the  month 
nf  May,  1  tied  from  Richmond  and  my 
harl  ma>ter,  and  began,  on  foot,  a  jour- 
II.  V  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
throu^'h  a  country,  the  greater  part  of 
whirh  was  entindy  unknown  to  me.  I 
traveled  almost  wholly  at  night,  because 
I  knew  there  was  great  danger  of  being 
apprehended  as  a  runaway.  I  had  only 
a  few  cents,  and  provisions  for  a  day  or 
two — was  in  rags— and  weak  and  ema- 


ciated firom  age  and  the  excesses  of  my 
early  life.  But  the  belief  that,  if  I  could 
reach  my  best  friends,  I  should  be  treated 
with  kindness  during  the  little  remnant 
of  life,  encouraged  me  to  struggle  on. 
When  my  means  were  exhausted,  I  oc- 
casionally begged  a  little  food  from  other 
slaves,  and  sometimes  got  directions  for 
the  way.  Once  over  the  mountains,  1 
found  nobody  molested  negroes,  and  I 
traveled  more  by  day ;  and,  at  length, 
worn  down  with  weariness  and  want,  I 
knew  I  must  be  near  the  desired  haven. 
A  bouse  was  pointed  out,  by  a  passing 
slave,  as  the  home  of  my  former  master ; 
but,  even  then,  I  was  afraid  to  approach 
by  day.  At  last,  towards  night,  I  ven- 
tured up  to  a  house  which,  I  was  con- 
fident, was  occupied  by  slaves.  As  I 
reached  the  d9or,  I  was  met  by  a  young 
man  with  a  light,  whom  I  remembered 
as  a  boy  some  eight  years  hefort».  To 
his  inquiry — **  Who  are  you  ?" — 1  made 
no  reply ;  when  he  held  the  light  to  my 
face,  and  immediately  shouted  :  **  Why, 
if  here  ain*t  our  Ralph."  I  had  thui 
safely  accomplished  what  very  fow 
slaves  could  hope  to  do,  and  what  my 
fellow- slave  in  Richmond  asserted  to  bu 
impossible. 

1  was  kindly  received,  and  my  pres.*^- 
ing  wants  were  at  once  supplied.  My 
flight  from  my  legal  owner  was  soon 
known.  My  protector  well  knew  ho 
was  liable  to  prosecution  for  harboring 
a  runaway  ;  but  I  was  infirm  and  nearly 
past  labor,  and  he  was  too  humano  ti> 
take  any  stops  to  restore  me  to  my 
owner,  or  to  refuse  to  support  mo.  He 
never  inauired  the  name  of  that  owner, 
nor  do  l  believe  he  ever  knew  it. 
After  somo  time,  finding  no  warning  of 
my  flight  in  the  Richmond  papers,  ho 
inferred  that  my  master  did  not  care  to 
recover  me,  and  permitted  me  to  work 
in  the  garden,  i  was  not  required  to 
do  so,  and  what  I  did  was  done  willingly. 
My  protector  would  sometimes  tell  mc, 
in  jest,  that  he  must  inform  my  master 
where  I  was  concealed;  but  I  bolievi^ 
he  said  it  only  as  a  means  of  putting  me 
on  my  good  behavior.  I  soon  discovered 
slavery  to  be  entirely  different  in  that 
part  of  the  valley.  Almost  universally 
slaves  are  abundantly  fed  and  clothed, 
and  corporeal  punishment  is  rare. 
They  are  civilly  treated  by  all  classes 
of  whites,  and  are  very  seldom  required 
to  show  a  pass.  In  this  farming  and 
grazing  country,  the  labor  is  light,  ex- 
oept  la  harvest  arid  in  thrashing;  and 
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nowliore  in  Virginia  is  slavery  so  toler- 
ablo  as  ip  the  vulley. 

And  now,  after  enjoying,  for  more 
thftn  two  years,  that  rest  which  my 
feeble  old  age  requires,  I  find  myself 
hastening  to  the  grave ;  and  in  what 
frame  of  mind  ?  Many  of  the  slaves, 
with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  were  mem- 
bers  of  the  Baptist  church,  and,  I  now 
believe,  were  consistently  pious,  accord- 
ing to  their  knowledge.  But  I  had 
always  scoffed  at  religion  and  the  reli- 
gious. I  loved  too  well  the  wages  of 
iniquity  to  think  of  a  hereafter ;  or,  if  I 
did,  it  was  in  a  way  common  to  many 
of  my  race — that  a  merciful  God  would 
not  punish  us  here,  and  in  the  next  life 
too — that,  after  a  life  of  slavery,  he 
would  give  us  our  reward.  But,  with 
death  close  at  hand,  my  blindness  and 
ignorance  are,  I  hope,  a  little  dispelled. 
In  my  imperfect,  andt  I  fear,  improper, 
way,  I  try  to  ask  God's  mercy,  and  to 
put  my  trust  in  tho  Saviour ;  but  'tis  all 
dark  before  me,  and  I  fear  that,  in  a 


little  while,  it  will  be  said  of  me,  I10  died 
as  a  dog  dieth.  Weak  to  proatratioib 
and  wi&  tho  swollen  frame  of  dropayv  I 
can  only  wait  till  m j  change  cornea, 
often  crying  out,  '*  G^  be  meroifiil  to 


me  a  smner. 


Very  soon  after  the  abore  was  writ- 
ten, the  old  man  died,  somewlMt  rad- 
denly.  When  he  reached  lua  IbbI  home, 
it  was  evident  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  him — a  change  so  remarkable 
as  to  excite  the  sarpns^  of  hia  foUow- 
servants.  Though  he  had  been  notori- 
ous for  his  harsh,  turbulent  dispoaitioB, 
and  his  utter  disregard  for  the  righto  of 
other  slaves,  he  was  now  quiet  and 
gentle,  and  always  ready  to  do  lit|da 
offices  of  kindness.  He  waa  oocamon- 
ally  heard  to  pray ;  but,  having  become 
deaf,  he  spoke  but  little.  We  hare  no 
doubt  he  is  embraced  in  the  divine  rule 
of  justice,  that  "  to  whom  little  has  been 
given,  of  him  will  little  be  required.'* 


CITY    AND    COUNTRY    SPRING. 

Country. 

I  BRING  the  flowers — the  bright  and  graceful  flowers — 
The  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  that  scent  the  morning  air. 
I've  tho  snowdrop  peeping  chilly,  with  the  valley's  drooping  lily. 
For  the  bride  to  twine  a  wreath  of,  to  deck  her  golden  hair. 

City. 

And  I  bring  the  bonnet — the  tasty  little  bonnet — 

The  airy,  jaunty  bonnet,  with  its  streamers  long  and  fair ; 

And  tho  pretty  girls  that  don  it,  and  the  Paris  blossoms  on  it, 

Far  outlast  your  fleeting  beauties,  that  would  fade  if  they  were  then. 

Country. 

I  bring  the  birds — the  gay  and  joyous  birds — 
The  proud,  rejoicing  birds,  with  their  carols  loud  and  high  ; 

And  they  swell  their  little  throats,  as  they  trill  in  merry  notes, 
And  smooth  their  plumage  down,  for  a  voyage  through  tlie  aky* 

City. 

My  birds  are  soaring  kites — not  chicken-eating  kites — 
But  pleasure-giving  kites,  that  our  jolly  boys  let  fly ; 

And  I'll  bet  a  silver  shilling,  if  your  ladyship  is  willing. 
That  their  tails  are  longer  far,  and  their  colors  full  as  high. 

Country. 

Nay,  'tis  I  who  bring  tho  sports — the  children's  lively  sports—- 
The  noisy,  healthful  spoils,  on  kind  nature's  grassy  floor ; 

Rolling  hoops  and  bounding  balls,  in  my  vast  and  roofless  hall^ 
Give  far  more  life  and  gladness  than  your  pavemento  ever  ban. 
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Is  it  you  who  talk  of  hoops  7     Surely,  I  hare  rnonstroas  hoops — 
Yes,  vastt  encroaching  hoops — ladies  wearing  each  a  score. 

Wo*vo  had  our  balls  already — it's  time  now  to  grow  steady; 
Hut  wait  till  Lent  is  oTer,  and  1*11  give  you  one  ball  more. 

Country. 

I  bring  the  leaves — the  young  and  tender  leaves — 

The  green  and  fluttering  leaves,  waving  through  the  forest  oldt 

Reviving  mother  earth,  who  rejoices  at  their  birth. 
And  clothitig  with  new  verdure  branches  stripped  bj  winter  oold. 

City. 

And  I  bring  the  dresses — the  exqai.Mte  spring  dresses — 
The  lovely,  perfect  dresses,  formed  in  fashion's  newest  monld ; 

And  they  trail  along  the  ground,  with  a  dignity  profound, 
And  still  return  to  dnst  again,  'mid  mortal  things  enrolled. 

Together. 

Hut  wo  both  bring  the  hearts — the  kind  and  gentle  hearts — 
The  brave  and  loving  hearts,  with  a  faith  serene  and  clear. 

That  in  ever-blooming  youth,  l>y  the  light  of  trust  and  truth, 

Are  constant  as  the  seasons,  moving  through  their  earthly  sphere 

And  the  winter  cannot  chill  them,  nor  summer's  parching  kill  tlnin. 
Nor  autumn's  faded  leaf  be  of  them  the  type  austere  ; 

Hut,  with  beauty  ever  vernal,  in  a  spring  of  joy  eternal. 
Wo  shall  800  them  bud  and  blossom  through  the  soul's  unchanging  ycnr. 


WITCHING    TIMES. 

A  NOVEL  IN  THIRTY  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

n  ACIIEL  finally  told  her  aunt  how 
»^  much  Mho  was  pestered  by  Noyse's 
[>«i>ov<'ring  courtship.  The  sensible  wo- 
uviw  (•x[)n'sried  little  surprise  at  the  sto- 
ry. hn«l,  indoed,  felt  little;  nor  did  she 
hint  (it  th(>  suHpicions  of  darker  misdo- 
in;:^  which,  to  ner  mind,  may  now  hare 
^^'atht'nd  over  the  elder.  She  only  said  : 
•  linchtl,  you  must  put  an  end  to  these 
r«/!il'rt>i(»ns.  Got  married  soon.  It  was 
y<>  jr  fathrr'd  la;it  desire,  you  know." 

M;irk  hoard  of  no  postponementa,  the 
tvxt  liniu  that  he  talked  of  immediate 
nt.'itMinoiiy  ;  and  it  was  decided  that 
til.-  wfdding  should  take  place  somc- 
wh«rt«  noar  the  end  of  November.  But 
:i»(if  wore  divers  difficulties  to  b<^  oxfut' 
(^njH',  hoforo  these  Puritanic  lovers 
cMuM  reach  the  celestial  city  of  wed- 
i<»ck.  Thoy  had  to  run  for  it,  by  a  sort 
•f    un^t^rgruund   railroad,   with    Elder 


Noyse  in  close  pursuit,  on  a  **  special," 
and  Deacon  Bowstm  watching  to  throw 
them  off  the  track.  Before  a  conplo 
could  be  married  in  those  good  old  day », 
it  was  necessary  that  their  iutention.s 
should  bo  cried  three  times  in  some  pub- 
lic place,  with  a  week  between  the  an- 
ubancements.  Farthermore,  if  a  young 
man  made  a  '*  motion  of  marriage*'  f> 
a  young  woman,  without  the  con.Hont  of 
her  parentH  or  guardians,  ho  fell  under 
condoinnntioii  of  the  law,  and  could  bo 
fined  if  agreeable  to  the  offended  par- 
ties. To  l:e  sure,  Mark  had  the  consent 
of  Rachers  fatlier,  written  as  well  a.* 
verbal ;  but,  that  father  was  dead,  and 
his  memory  lay  under  Uie  imputation 
of  a  hideous  crime ;  so  that  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  1>ern  ditlicult  to  got 
his  decision  sot  anide  iu  tho  c<iurts. 
Then,  too.  Deacon  Bowsou,  who  hated 
Mark  worse  every  dav,  was  now  Ri- 
clicrs  guardian,  and  hud,    at  least,   a 
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plausible  right  to  interfere.  Finally, 
the  young  people  could  look  for  no 
assistance  from  public  opinion,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  sure  to  abuse 
them  soundly  for  tnlkuig  of  weddings 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  tragedy  as  then 
ravod  through  Salem;  one  of  whose 
latest  and  most  memorable  incidents  had 
been  the  execution  of  RachePs  father. 
All  these  phantasms  of  difficulty  fright* 
enod  the  two  women,  and  made  them 
falter  on  the  brink  of  action.  Mark 
argued,  teazed,  and  coaxed,  but  could 
not  get  pernussi(}n  to  act  boldly,  and  call 
in  the  town-crier.  Mrs.  Bowson  first 
wanted  to  lay  siege  to  her  husband ; 
and  so  she  cannonaded  him  from  a  dis- 
tance with  hints,  suppositions,  and  sug- 
gestions ;  and,  finally,  summoned  cour- 
age to  marshal  her  forlorn  hope,  and 
make  the  assault.  It  was  ingloriously 
repulsed :  the  deacon  got  into  a  rage 
at  the  proposition — she  could  hardly 
dissuade  him  from  laying  the  matter 
before  his  minister.  What  a  worrying 
old  lunatic  he  was  to  Rachel  for  a  week 
after.  In  fine,  matters  looked  much 
more  like  a  deadlock  than  a  wedlock. 

But  powerful  assistance  was  ap- 
proaching from  a  most  unexpected  quar- 
ter. Sarah  Carrier,  aged  eight  years 
that  fall,  thought  it  high  time  tliat  Ra- 
chel should  get  married.  She  wanted 
to  see  the  ceremony.  She  considered 
weddings  very  interesting  spectacles, 
and  liked  their  immediate  results  in  the 
way  of  cakes  and  wine  ;  nor  would  she 
have  objected  to  being  married  herself, 
if  any  one  would  have  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  raisins  and  ribbons. 
We  shall  not  be  astonished  at  this  sin- 
gular taste  in  Sarah,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  she  was  a  very  little  girl  She 
probably,  like  most  of  womankind,  out- 
^ew  such  ideas  when  she  sot  older. 
But  just  now,  her  small  head  being  foil 
of  Rachel's  betrothal,  and  tlie  pretty 
wedding  which  was  to  follow,  and  her 
own  share  iu  the  new  housekeeping, 
she  was  quite  impatient  to  see  some- 
body stirring  iu  the  matter.  One  day, 
therefore,  as  the  two  lovers  were  dole- 
fully discussing  improbabilities  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  Sarah  said,  for  perhaps 
the  hundredth  time :  **  Rachel,  when 
are  you  going  to  get  married?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  Rachel. 

**  She  thinks  she  can't  ^et  married," 
added  Mark,  rather  impatiently. 

**  Why  can't  she?"  was  the  natural 
'question  of  a  little  girl. 


ii 


You  musn't  tell,  Marie,"  said  B*- 


ohel. 

''  Yes,  yes,  tell  me  !**  aoreiined  8«nl|« 
stamping  with  impatieDoe,  jcuft  lik»  • 
little  prT  who  had  the  devil  in  her. 

'« Why  not  tell  her  ?  she  won't  toll 
anybody  else,"  observed  Marie.    - 

**  No,  I  never  will,  at  tnie  aa  I  life 
and  breathe,"  afifirmed  Sanlu  la  a  tooi 
of  awful  solemnity. 

**  Well  tiien,"  sjud  Mari:, «'  aba  doea- 
nH  get  married  to  me,  beoanae  Uoek 
Bowson  wants  to  have  her  many  £Uar 
Noyse." 

**  I  don't  want  to  have  har  muar 
Elder  Noyse,"  respcmded  tlia  oUI& 
with  overwhelming  pnnitiTonoai.  "If 
she  ever  marries  Elder  Norse,  I  nievfril 
come  and  live  with  her ;  Jest  aa  tma  aa 
I  Hve  I  won't" 

*«Why  not?"  asked  Mark,  a  Uftlli 
amused,  and  even  a  little  oomfortod,  ij 
Sarah's  judgment  upon  his  rival. 

**  Because  he's  always  a  makin'  pn^^ 
ers,  and  a  readin'  the  scriptMr  to  ne, 
and  a  askin'  me  the  oateohisoit  and  noli 
like,"  said  the  child. 

The  conversation  lasted  a  lo^g  tniB, 
and  resulted  in  giving  Sarah  aa  oopiDlito 
an  idea  of  the  case  as  her  amall  Mad 
could  possibly  contain.  She  waa  made 
to  understand,  also,  that  if  ahe  caid.  a 
single  word  about  it  to  Deaoon  BowimBt 
the  pretty  wedding  would  be  poatpoMd 
all  the  longer,  if  not  rendered  iowmtm 
impossible.  Behold  Sarah,  tharatoa, 
a  sworn  fellow-conspirator  with  Jla^ 
and  Rachel,  and  Mxs.  Bowaont  a|A 
under  the  ciroumstanoes,  ahe  waa  wilh 
more  than  the  three  others  pnft  ^ 
gether.  -    ^ 

The  very  next  day  there  waa  wmtj^  • 
row  in  the  deacon's  house,  that  ijbe«|^ 
neighborhood  would  have  mdied.thilto 
had  not  people  been  perleci^  eyvlihi 
that  it  was  only  the  devil  to  pay  ifitli 
Sarah  Carrier.  The  few  firagmanfp'of 
looking-glass  remaining  tanked^  ap 
Against  the  walls  were  oemolishad:  w 
au  insurrection  of  pewter  mi^f.fpd 
platters.  Bricks  oame  throom  ilia 
window  pones,  and  dropped  aJUyroa 
the  sill,  with  the  air  of  lu&ving  B|M^ 
wanted  to  get  inside  and  be  qulaV  ^o^ 
nips,  beets  and  oabbago-stalke,  aftnoiU* 
in  two  or  three  instanoes,  wi|h^*  W* 
tials  of  Noyse,  galloped  dowa  Ihexlpfap- 
ways  as  if  ridden  b^  some  implA  ftwi 
eral  Putnam.  An  image,  dmaadij^ » 
cooked  hat  and  blaok  cloaki  a^jaa 
slightly  to   resemble  a 
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found  in  Kaoh('l>  lM*clru<iin.  Voicea, 
curiously  vibrating  from  nhrillness  to 
hoartteneRH,  called,  •*Noy8e!  NoyBel" 
vornetimcs  from  tho  ^i^arrot  —  Bome- 
tiinfs  from  tho  collar.  The  deacon  was 
j>vlU'd  with  paper  wads,  whioht  when 
unfoIdtMK  wore  found  to  be  scribbled 
m-rr  with  unknown  characters,  hero  and 
Uhto  intontporMod  by  tho  name  of  tbo 
Aforesaid  elder.  In  the  moan  time  Sarah 
Carrier  had  fits  of  tho  most  contortion- 
Ht(^  and  uproarious  charactiT.  She 
R4]uirined  about,  ]k>wRon  said,  as  if  she 
Wire  a  >\hole  nest  of  rattlesnakes;  and 
then  she  squealed  and  grunted  as  if  the 
h<T(l  of  lH>doviled  swino  bad  entered  into 
hrr  ;  while  mowing,  barking,  crowing, 
(UK-klinfT.  howling,  and  spitting  gave 
Tariety  to  tho  entertainment.  At  last 
tli«*  devils  began  to  talk  tlirough  her, 
and  made  such  revelations  as  were  cer- 
t^iinly  very  imprudent  on  their  part 
'*  We'll  have  NoytJo,"  said  they,  in  all 
units  (»f  tonoH,  gruff  and  squeaky. 
"'  He  wants  to  marry  lUchel !"  yel|ied 
n  jiippy  devil  from  tho  top  of  Sarah's 
uiii<i|.ipe.  ''  Wo  want  to  have  him 
many  her,**  croaked  another,  of  tho 
buil-lro;;  sort,  who  had  apparently  se- 
eiitiMl  a  place  in  her  stomach.  And  so 
it  ^v<•nt :  '•  Master  M<»ro's  king  of  hell ; 
Mastt-r  Moro  wants  an  ekler  to  marry 
Kaehcl  !**  and  so  fortli,  and  so  on. 

It  was  all  dreadful,  of  coarse ;  and 
tlio  deacon  sweated  at  the  evident  peril 
<Tf  his  minister.  After  iniinito  trouble, 
he  so  far  succeeded  in  praying  out  tho 
d<  viU  that  Sarali  could  talk  connect- 
♦vlly.  With  tears  of  sorrow  in  her  in- 
n<>r«>nt  little  eyes,  the  interesting  child 
tld  him  that  dear  Elder  Noyse  was 
ni^h  upon  being  carried  off  to  the  lake 
of  lirinistone.  '*AI1  the  devils  want  him 
t»  marry  Kachel,*'  said  she:  ** because 
tlwn  Master  Moro*s  spectre  will  have 
a  ^'rip  (»n  him,  and  can  drag  him  off  to 
Satan.  Only  they  hain't  got  all  their 
plans  ready ;  but  they'll  have  'em  all 
r(>ady  in  a  week,  and  then  they'll  be 
sur»»  to  take  him." 

Th(>ro  was  so  little  time  to  spare, 
that  the  deacon  rushed  out  hatless,  and 
ran  through  a  pelting  rain  to  the  house 
of  Noyse.  How  horribly  the  elder 
would  have  been  tempted  to  laugh,  had 
I'.o  been  tliere  to  hear  the  story ;  and 
how  shockingly  true  it  was  that  the 
devil  was  indeed  baiting  him  on  to  per- 
dition by  means  of  Itachel !  But  he 
had  j;one  to  preach  at  Andover,  where 
th(t  witch-fun  was  now  fant  and  furious; 


and  he  would  not  return  before  Mondaj 
or  Tuesday.  Deacon  Bowson  went 
home  on  a  canter,  not  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  rain,  but  because  he  was 
in  tho  frightfulest  of  hurries.  He  com- 
menced a  letter  to  the  minister  on  this 
detected  conspiracy,  and  the  policy  ne- 
cessary to  balk  it;  but  so  vast  and 
hideous  was  the  subject,  and  so  con- 
fused were  his  poor  brains,  that  he  could 
not  have  finished  that  letter  had  he 
lived  to  the  present  day.  He  had  writ- 
ten five  or  SIX  linos  by  dint  of  an  bourns 
labor,  when  a  brilliant  idea  diverted 
him  from  his  ink-bottle.  Ilachol  should 
marry  Mark  Stanton;  thus  she  could 
not  marry  Noyse;  thus  Moro  would 
have  no  family  claim  on  tho  elder ;  and 
thus  tho  latter  would  escape  the  bottom- 
loss  pit. 

Ho  shouted  for  Sarah,  then  for  Mrs. 
Bowson,  and  commanded  tho  former 
to  narrate,  da  cayo^  the  fiendish  con- 
spiracy against  Koyse ;  and  a  precious 
long  and  bugaboo  story  they  made  of 
it,  by  dint  of  interrupting  each  other 
and  talking  both  together.  *' Wife,'* 
said  Bowson  in  conclusion,  **  I  see  my 
duty  clear.  Rachel  must  marry  Mark 
right  away.  Tell  her  so  ;  and  tell  her 
not  to  make  any  bones  about  it  either." 

And  here  he  burst  into  tears,  prob- 
ably at  tliought  of  the  peril  of  his  spir- 
itual shepherd.  What  could  sister  Ann 
reply  to  such  stark  credulity,  such  un- 
reasonable gibberish  ?  At  first,  very 
naturally,  she  was  about  to  deny  in- 
dignantly that  her  brother  was  fellow- 
monarch  with  Apollyon;  but  she  re- 
flected that  her  arguments,  if  success- 
ful, wot^  only  put  an  end  to  the  hopos 
of  the  young  people ;  and  so  she  re- 
mained silent,  and  let  her  husband 
carry  out  his  fortunate  caprice.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  she  even  felt  a 
little  triumphant  mischief  in  hor  brain, 
as  she  thought  how  whimsically  Elder 
Noyse  was  being  tricked  out  of  his 
game. 

Rachel  was  a  good  deal  frightened 
when  she  found  that  tho  great  event 
was  so  unexpectedly  near ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  aha  thought  she  would 
rather  wait  a  month  or  two,  at  no  mat- 
ter what  risk.  But  Mark  was  joyous, 
grateful,  decidedt  and  so  energetically 
prompt,  that  it  almost  vexed  her.  Ha 
wrote  out  the  publishment  at  Bowson's 
table,  and  ran  off  immediately  to  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  Elder  Higgiuson.  But 
it  was  an  awful  moment  oven  for  his 
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nerves,  and  vastly  more  bo  for  Kaohers, 
when,  on  the  morrow,  that  little  paper 
was  read  from  the  pulpit  before  the  con- 
gregation. How  the  people  stared,  and 
wondered,  and  frowned,  and  were  grieved 
and  were  scandalized !  Rachel  More 
to  bo  married,  and  her  father  not  yet 
three  months  in  his  grave,  and  all  Sa- 
lem dripping  with  blood  and  tears,  and 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  pit ! 

It  seemed  like  a  dreadful  thing,  to  be 
sure ;  and  the  gossips  of  our  day  also 
would  be  severe  on  such  an  impro- 
priety. But  why  did  not  Rachel  give 
her  reasons  !  Ha !  ha !  Who  would 
believe  them?  Who  would  take  the 
word  of  the  wizard*s  daughter  against 
ffodly  Elder  Noyse  ?  Well,  Mark  and 
his  little  girl  felt  very  red  and  uncom- 
fortable all  that  morning,  and  suffered 
severely  during  the  noon-spell  from  a 
hundred  tongues  as  long  as  cart- whips. 
But  what  they  endured  was  nothing  to 
the  anguish  of  Noyse  when  he  heard  of 
the  publishment.  He  did  not  hear  of  it 
very  soon ;  for  as  he  was  riding  out  of 
Andover  his  horse  threw  him,  and  he 
was  carried  back  with  bruises  which  kept 
him  bed-rid  for  a  fortnight.  When  he 
reached  Salem,  three  weeks  after,  on  a 
Monday  sunset,  the  notices  had  been 
duly  cried,  and  only  two  hours  were  lack- 
ing to  the  wedding.  Bowson  accidentally 
met  him,  as  he  rode  up  to  the  parson- 
age, and  was  the  first  to  inform  him  of 
his  late  spiritual  peril  and  lucky  escape. 
The  listener  had  some  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending the  confused  and  extrava- 
gant stor}'.  One  point,  however,  was 
plain  enough;  it  was  sharply,  cruelly, 
stunningly  clear:  it  almost  tumbled 
him  out  of  his  saddle,  like  the  shofek  of 
a  lance.  ** Rachel  going  to  marry! 
Going  to  marry  this  evening!"  he  re- 
peated, advancing  fiercely  on  the  dea- 
con, who  backed  in  dismay  into  the 
angle  of  a  fence.  "Are  you  a  fool?" 
continued  the  minister,  shaking  his  whip 
with  a  trembling  hand  and  gasping  for 
words.     **0h.   Elder!  Elder!"   whim- 

?ered  Bowson,  "you  see  it  yourself, 
ou  sec  what  a  delusion  has  gripped 
you.     Oh,  it  was  high  time  to  do  some-  v 
tiling.     Oh,  it  was,  truly." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Noyse  stormed  at 
liim,  reasoned  with  him,  implored  him ; 
for  the  deacon  was  stork  mad  on  that 
one  point,  and  his  madness  made  him 
mulish.  Noyse,  himself,  was  so  de- 
mented that  he  wanted,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  to  put  off  the  marriage — to 


forbid  the  banns — ^to  do 
anything — ^no  matter  bow  leoUsM. 
his  friend  was  the  oraneatof  tiio  tiitti 
and  struggled  with  the  undesired 
gy  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  bent 
saving  a  would-be  suidde  from  U»  «»• 
tenr  grave.  Nearly  oholdng  with  oinf 
and  rage,  Noyse  abruptly  tanM  Ui 
back  upon  this  affectionate  nnidtteBi 
and  walked  into  the  hooBe,  lo«)unig  the 
door  after  him.  He  would  tak*  bd 
supper,  and  retired  directly  to  huehUH 
ber,  with  a  face  full  of  enoh  aBffolih'te 
can  torture  only  the  wicked.  It  !■  net 
worth  while  to  listen  at  Ma  ke^Mle; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  beaid  there -hit 
incoherent  mutterings  and  reetieM  pM- 
ings  to  and  fro. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  window*  <oi 
Good-wife  Stanton's  keeping-coomsbw^ 
ed  through  the  deepening  tm&ghli 
ruddy  with  the  flush  of  a  roaziar  ftw 
and  six  tallow-candles.  Deaooa  oow- 
son  stared  at  them  fiom  hia  kitohea 
door,  and  thought  that  he  ooiild  aeethe 
forms  of  demons  gliding  to  and  fto 
behind  the  white  Inien  cnrtaina*  and 
busy,  doubtless,  in  preparioff  the  mv- 
riage  feast.  He  would  not  hear  a  Mo- 
ment of  the  wedding  beinc  celebralad  ii 
his  own  mansion.  ^^Tney  flUlj  gat 
married  just  as  qmok  aa  the^  an  a 
mind  to,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  hi* ' wife** 
talk  about  a  proper  place.  *'B«t  lat 
'em  go  somewhere  else  to  haTa  the 
chore  done.  My  house  ia  too  good  fw 
a  wedding,  where,  for  all  I  know,  duiBi 
will  be  sitting  in  all  the  empty  chaiia. 
Send  »em  off  to  Widow  Stanton'a^*' 

Accordingly  they  were  aent  off  "la 
Widow  Staiiton's,  ajid  a  great  deal  of 
wine,  cake,  and  aweatmeata  was  aafet 
there,  also,  while  Widow  Stanton  1m^ 
self  did  the  handsome  thing,  in  tiie  waj 
of  raisins,  nuts,  pies,  game,  ale«  and 
cider.  What  a  perfect  hearen  <Mf  de- 
light little  Sarah  Carrier  waa  in  na  aha 
surveyed  the  six  candlesi  the  rowa  «f 
chairs,  the  great  table,  and  ita  glotiaa  of 
cake-plates  and  decanters.  NotaaaB- 
tary  devil  troubled  her  thnntsfaovt  thft 
length  of  that  enchanting  ere^g* 

The  assembly  was  small;  none  hfet 
relatives  had  been  invited; 
respect    was  due    to    publio 
Deacon  Bowson  refosed  to  be  _ 
and  remained  at  home,  glowering  ovtv. 
the  kitchen   fire,  and  fashionhig  *~ 
aginary  fiends  out  of  the  lurid 
Rachel  begged  him  piteooaly  to: 
in,  if  it  were  only  for  a  few 
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hut  1m»  muttiri'd  some  iiicobcrent  reply 
wjiicli  \\e  would  not  rppt»at,  shed  a  few 
chiUHsli  trars,  and  t<dd  her  to  go  away. 
ll.»\v  hudly  changiMl  he  was  from  the 
kiiul.  ihoerful,  jolly  undo  who  had  Inved 
an«l  |Mtt«*d  her  a  year  before  !  Who 
wniiM  tlien  have  better  enjoyed  such  an 
(»r.ji>i.»n  ?  How  he  w<iuld  have  ghonn 
out  f«»r  an  ontiro  evening  as  the  most 
talkative,  frisky,  hilarious  old  Puritan 
alivi* ;  prai^iinj;  the  plum-cnke  as  heart- 
ily as  lu»  ate  it,  and  toastinpj  the  bride  in 
tht«  >incorost  of  brimming  bumpers. 

In  those  days  of  Yaukeedtim,  a  wed- 
ilin;^  was  usually  an  occasion  of  unre- 
strained joviality;  the  entire  day,  even 
in  the  gravest  families,  being  often 
devcited  to  merry -mak inc.  rural  games, 
eatinp,  and  drinking.  The  spirits  of 
the  p<»pnlation,  corked  up  all  the  year 
round  l»y  ^rim  laws  and  a  stem  faith, 
naturally  burst  forth  in  noisy  effeni'es- 
cen<M?  on  every  such  permissible  holiday. 
CMer^^yinen  sometimes  preached  loudly 
a^ain>t  these  jubilations ;  all  the  louder, 
ill-natured  people  sold,  because  they 
were  seUi«)m  colled  on  to  officiate  in 
inarria;U'»''*  ;  f**r»  early  in  Massachusetts 
hist«)ry,  the  office  of  joining  persons  in 
weill»ek  had  been  taken  from  the  priest- 
h.Hul  and  conferred  on  the  magistracy. 
In  H)-*iI,  indeed,  this  restriction  was 
n moved  ;  but  fashions  changed  slowly 
anion;;  a  i^rave,  simple  people;  and,  for 
I'Hii^  nt'terward,  most  hymeneal  knots 
were  tied  by  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mark  ancf  Rachel,  however,  had  called 
in  tlitir  kind  old  pastor  and  friend, 
Kldir  Hig^pnson.  There  he  stood,  tall 
and  <li::nitied,  mechanically  brushing 
l>a<^k  the  white  hair  which  curled  over 
his  te:n[des,  his  kindly  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bride,  and  his  face  beautiful  witli  a 
niilil  sohinnitv.  It  was  with  an  evident 
tiiittrr  that  the  two  h)vers  rose  and 
t'aceii  his  Venerable  composure.  I  de- 
dine  t'»  c(»untennnce  the  very  natural 
^ui^}••.^iti^)n  tiiat  they  were  bands4)mer 
at  this  moment  than  they  ever  were 
het'ore  of  after.  I  think  that  Mark  was 
alto-ether  t«M)  red,  and  Ilachel  too  pale. 
To  Aunt  Ann  they  were  lovely;  but 
.vli.Mlid  not  see  them  very  distinctly;  her 
eyr^  were  too  much  blinded  by  tears. 
Well  nii^ht  she  weep  ;  for  what  had 
bappenefl  since  this  lovG-matrh  l>egan  ? 
Wliere  was  the  bride's  father — her  own 
and  nnlv  bndher?  Was  not  his  face 
wliiter  than  the  face  of  that  girl  who 
bt'tod  there  trembling  in  thtf  hist  hour 
«»f  h»T   nniidenhood  ?      Oh,  what  foun- 
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tains  of  tears  were  upspringing  in  the 
bygone  summer  !  The  evil  that  threat- 
ens may  not  fall ;  but  who  shall  deliver 
us  from  the  evil  that  is  past  ? 

While  Aunt  Ann  was  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  .trying  to  lift  up  her  heavy 
heart.  Elder  Higginson  pronouno^d 
Mark  and  Kachel  to  be  wedded  man 
and  wife.  Then  he  kissed  the  bride, 
and  received  on  inaudible  kias  in  re- 
turn ;  after  which  came  a  row  of  kisses 
from  the  company,  intermixed  with 
hand-shakings  of  a  very  energetio  char- 
acter. But  people  were  a  little  in  the 
dumps,  as  Cousin  Johoida  Mix  phrased 
it,  until  the  ale  and  canary  had  circu- 
lated pretty  freely.  These  liquon 
melted  a  fuuny  story  out  of  young  Mix ; 
after  which  Good-wife  Stanton  related 
some  wedding  reminiscences;  after 
which  several  persons  related  anecdotes 
in  a  pleasant  chorus ;  after  which  Groody 
Bowson  cackled  a  psalm-tune,  and 
Frisk  gave  a  yell  of  sympathy ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  folks  made  them- 
selves as  merry  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected^  Sanih  Carrier,  with  a  pocket 
full  of  raisins,  a  huge  piece  of  cake  in 
one  hand,  and  half  a  fflass  of  canary  in 
the  other,  had  evidently  quite  forgotten 
that  she  was  one  of  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren. At  nuio  there  was  a  sudden  search 
for  cloaks  and  huts ;  and,  in  half  an 
hour  thereafter,  everybody  was  at  home 
and  al>ed. 

At  last,  then,  at  hut,  Mark !  Well, 
we  will  not  say  a  word  to  yon  about 
it  now,  my  good  fellow.  You  have 
somebody  else  to  talk  to  you ;  or,  rather, 
somebody  else  to  whom  you  can  talk  ; 
for  the  little  girl  who  sits  beside  you  is 
strangely  silent.  But  I  really  wish, 
Mark,  that  you  had  lived  in  our  day,  so 
tliat  you  could  have  read  th^  song  of 
songs — the  Bridal  of  Gerald  Massey — 

"  Ifis  arim  hor  hyacinth  head  carew. 
And  fold  her  frarraot  slendemeM, 
With  all  its  toucniDg  tenderness. 

"  And  now  she  trembles  to  his  breast, 
To  make  it  aye  her  happT  nett. 
And  proudly  crowns  hit  loving  qnett. 

**  Dear  God !  that  he  alone  hath  grace 
To  li|^t  ■nch  splendor  n  her  face. 
And  win  the  blessing  of  embraoe." 

CHAPTER  XXni. 

TuE  agony  of  Noyse  at  the  comple- 
tion of  this  marriage  waa  indescribable, 
and  almost  puzzles  comprehension.  It 
was  a  paroxysm  of  Hiingled  shame,  re- 
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morse,  disappointment,  jealousy,  ro- 
venge,  and  hatred,  so  dreadful  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  eternal  wailiugs  and 
gnasliings  had  come  upon  him  before 
ttieir  time.  The  last  struggles  of  a  goad- 
ed and  heavy-laden  conscience  formed 
no  inconsiderable  element  of  his  wretch- 
edness. He  was  like  those  unfortunates 
of  ancient  days,  out  of  whom  devils  were 
cast,  but  who  were  left  toni,  foaming, 
and  wallowing ;  only  in  his  case  it  was 
not  the  evil  angel,  but  the  good  one, 
who,  with  convulsive  struggles  and 
meanings  unspeakable,  was  dragged 
from  his  soul.  His  housekeeper.  Goody 
Bibber,  who  by  accident  occasionally 
listened  at  his  keyhole,  declared  that 
she  heard  him  wailing  over  some  lost 
sinner  as  David  wailed  over  Absalom. 
She  never  could  have  guessed  who  that 
lost  sinner  was.  It  was  not  many  days 
before  that  same  reverend  sinner  had 
occasion  to  learn  that  he  was  unable  to 
resist  the  nokedest,  the  coarsest  of 
temptations,  and  could  be  persuaded  to 
stick  his  head  frankly  and  fairly  into 
the  collar  of  the  devil. 

All  this  while,  just  as  if  to  spite  the 
miserable  minister,  Mark  and  Rachel 
were  uncommonly  happy.  Even  the 
griefs  of  the  past  and  the  anxieties  still 
remaining  in  the  present,  seemed  to 
sail  far  away  and  become  hazily  distant, 
like  clouds  receding  in  a  golden  sun- 
light. We  will  not  prate  much,  how- 
ever, on  this  subject,  because  it  is  apt 
to  be  a  sickening  one  to  all  but  the  par- 
ties concerned.  It  rather  hurts  our 
vanity  to  think  that  two  people  can  be 
so  supremely  blissful,  without  any 
thought  of  us,  or  any  need  of  our  good 
wishes.  I  dare  say  also,  that  there  may 
be  a  young  bachelor  or  so  among  the 
readers  of  this  history,  who  is  disgusted 
that  Rachel  did  not  wait  and  marry  him. 
I  have  had  such  feelings  about  various 
unattainable  ladies,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  I  can  readily  excuse  them  m  any 
other  lord  of  creation,  provided  he  is 
still  under  twenty-five.  After  that  ho 
ought  to  have  a  flesh  and  blood  lady  of 
bis  own. 

Aside  from  the  pleasures  common  to 
brides,  Rachel  felt  a  sense  of  positive 
enjoyment  in  getting  out  of  the  house 
where  she  had  borne  so  many  sorrows, 
the  evilest  of  evil  tiding^,  sickness,  the 
persecutions  of  Noyse,  the  teasing  of 
her  uncle,  and  the  uproarious  pla^e  of 
Sarah  Carrier.  She  could  not  miss  her 
aunt,  for  she  saw  her  many  times  every 


day,  and  made  her  a  visit,  or  got  mt& 
from  her,  every  evening.  Thciy  ooM 
talk  to  each  other  across  the  gardan,  or 
help  each  other  draw  water  at  the  well; 
for  Rachel  was  able  to  draw  water  md 
do  a  gi'cat  deal  of  tough  honsebold  lift* 
ing  and  pulling  of  other  descriptioiia. 
Indeed,  she  had  such  a  Junoman  pair  of 
arms  as  one  does  not  get  by  toariag 
fans  or  lifting  champagne  glasses]  n 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  how  stoatlj  Aoj 
could  wash,  and  how  round  and  smnd 
they  were  through  the  fragile  laoewoik 
of  soap-flakes.  A  thorough  good  houa- 
wife  she  was,  as  well  as  a  sweet,  loriog 
girl ;  aiid  Mark  was  perfeotihr  l^t  far 
the  present  in  considering  nimself  tbt 
luckiest  fellow  in  Salem. 

Good- wife  Stanton  was  as  piond  as  a 
peacock  of  the  girl's  beauty,  breedntt, 
cleverness,  and  education.  I  baTO  ot- 
served  that  mothers  are  apt  to  be  over- 
sweet  on  their  dauffhters-m-law  atfini^ 
and  terribly  peckish  on  them  aftematds. 
Ma  is  delighted  to  have  John  many— 
vain  of  his  success  in  winning  BOoh  a. 
nice  girl  as  Susan— pleased  to  tidA 
that  Susan  will  relieve  her  old  aalf  dl 
the  cares  of  housewifery.  But  p<nt^ 
soon  she  finds  that  Susan  is  her  socoaii 
f  ul  rival  in  John's  heart ;  that  John  wB 
stick  to  his  wife,  even  egainst  hia  mnoh 
wiser  and  more  affeot&nate  motfiag; 
and  that  Susan  is  either  no  honift 
keeper  at  all,  or  else  wants  to  manip 
everything  in  her  own  way.  The 
sequence  is,  that  hardly  a  day  ] 
without  its  spat ;  the  two  womea 
ally  throw  each  other  into  dismid 
and  John's  happiness  is  riddled  honftly 
between  the  opposing  broadsidea* 

But  of  Good-wife  Stanton  it  ooidd 
never  be  discovered  that  she  oot  in  the 
least  tired  of  her  dan^ter-in-law.  Shs 
was  not  one  of  your  sharp  bonaekeap- 
ers,  nor  one  of  yonr  astonlshinglj  de- 
cided and  strong-minded  woment  not 
even  one  of  your  stiff,  angolar,  feaidaila 
pillars  of  the  Churoh.  Who  bat  a  86- 
crates,  by  the  way,  would  ever  JMte  to 
wedlock  himself  with  one  of  tiiosa  Caff^ 
atides  of  orthodoxy  ?  No ;  Mail's  ISO* 
ther  was  a  slow,  easy,  kind  oreatnvsj  a 
little  slip- shod,  it  must  be  owned*  itt  ■ar 
domestic  afiBdrs,  but  ever  ready  to  wsilA 
with  A  sick  person,  or  lend  her  benl  pov- 
ter  to  a  neighbor.  ''Everybo^ 
their  own  way,'*  she  need  to 
'*  and  Rachel  has  hers,  naterally, 
pooty  nice  way  it  is,  a*niOBt  alwaji^*'' 

Sarah  Carrier  was  very  ' 
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up  h»T  modest  duds,  and  move  in  with 
th«'  ntMvly-iimrried  people — Rachel  and 
Mark  were  ciiiito  willing  to  receive  her, 
and  Good- wife  Stanton  consented  to  the 
proposal,  allhouf^h  she  winced  a  little 
wlu-n  sho  thought  of  hor  great  lookin^- 
^'lass  in  the  keeping-room.  **  But,**  said 
shf,  *•  tlio  looking-glass  can  be  locked 
up  safo  in  one  of  the  closets,  and  there 
ain't  nuich  else  about  the  house  to  hurt- 
Als(»  Sairy  haiu*t  done  a  mite  of  damage 
under  my  roof  as  yet,  and  like  enough 
she  \vouIdn*t  be  so  taken  if  she  could 
j^it  away  from  the  deacon's,  where,  to 
in'  Huro,  she  has  fits,  and  breaks  things 
tit  a  most  awful  rate." 

Hut  our  unhappy  deacon  was  as  per- 
verse in  holding  on  to  Sarah  as  Pha- 
raoh in  keeping  fast  hands  on  the  Israel- 
ites. He  had  an  idea  that,  by  her  means, 
he  should  eventually  worm  out  the  whole 
plot  of  the  devils  for  overthrowing  re- 
ligion in  New  England,  for  which  rea- 
son he  vetoed  the  proposition  for  re- 
moving the  child,  and  got  quite  angry 
fit  th<^  very  natural  urgings  of  Mrs. 
How  son.  Thus  Sarah  remained  when 
Kachel  loft,  from  which  day  the  devils 
persecuted  her  with  such  vehemence 
that  for  a  week  the  house  was  almost 
uninhabitable.  The  deacon  was  delight- 
ed with  the  new  vigor  of  the  manifesta- 
tions ;  they  excited  him,  kept  him  on 
the  look-out  and  filled  him  with  hopes  of 
n  discovery.  No  cat,  watching  a  mouse- 
hole,  no  puppy,  tugging  at  a  root,  could 
bo  more  persevering  and  eager.  Such 
zeal,  such  steadiness  of  search,  obtained 
its  r<Mvard;  and  this  amateur  detective 
so(»n  ferreted  out  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  hoped,  or  even  wanted  to.  It  was 
on  the  second  Thursday  after  the  wed- 
dinr^,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  that  he 
returned  from  a  prayer-meeting  at  the 
jwirsonage.  He  was  restless,  feverish, 
more  than  commonly  wild  in  his  talk, 
and  wanted  to  sit  up  by  the  fire  all  night, 
for  fear  the  wiiards  would  steal  his 
lios{>itality  by  coming  in  through  the 
keyhole  and  warming  themselves  over 
the  Fmouldering  coals.  His  wife  coax- 
ed him  into  going  to  bed,  and  Rachel« 
who  wa«  there  on  a  visit,  set  to  work 
cheenly  to  brew  some  herb-tea,  potent 
for  provoking  perspiration  and  killing 
off  ctdds.  The  deacon  swallowed  it, 
complained  that  it  was  bad-tasted,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  gallanted  to  the 
bedroom.  Kachel  and  Mark  then  ran 
home  through  the  garden,  and  danced 
into  Good- wife  8tanton*s,  glowing  with 


the  fresh  winter  wind  and  their  own 
young  happiness. 

Two  or  three  hours  afterward  the 
deacon  awoke,  shrieking  from  a  fright- 
ful nightmare.  A  hideous,  blaok  visage, 
seamed  and  homy,  and  blistered,  from 
the  eternal  fires,  appeared  bending  over 
his  own,  its  bloody  eyes  fixed  on  his, 
its  claw-like  hands  holding  him  by 
the  throat,  and  its  baked  lips  chattering 
in  his  ear  some  damning  formula  whioh 
he  must  repeat  or  die.  Ever  the  hands 
pressed  harder,  and  the  diabolioal  mat- 
terings  mw  fiercer,  while  towards  him 
swept  a  figure  like  Rachel,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  bowl,  and  in  the  other  a  torch 
that  flamed  high  into  the  heavens.  On 
the  verge  of  strangulation  he  burst  away 
from  the  monster's  clutch,  and  rolled 
with  a  loud  shriek  upon  the  floor.  idU- 
tress  Bowson  awoke  at  the  noise  and 
found  her  husband  in  a  swoon,  under 
the  bedstead.  She  lighted  a  candle, 
flung  some  water  in  his  face,  and  pre- 
senUy  saw  him  open  his  eyes  and  glare 
affrightedlv  round  the  chamber.  The 
dreadful  illusion  had  vanished  from  his 
senses,  but  not  from  his  belief.  He  re- 
peated Rachel*8  name  with  a  shudder, 
and  then  mutterd  some  incoherences 
about  a  damned  brother-ia-law,  hell- 
broth,  devil*s  covenants  and  witch  com- 
munions. He  would  not  be  ouieted ;  in- 
sisted upon  dressing  himself ;  knocked 
Teague  up,  and  sent  him  off  after  Noyse. 
In  ten  minutes  the  somnolent  Irishman 
was  banging  at  the  minister's  door, 
swearing  m  a  soliloquy  at  the  poor  pros- 
pect there  was  of  making  anybody  near 
him  in  a  hurry.  But  Noyse,  neither 
asleep  nor  sleepy,  sate  alone  in  his  studj« 
cowering  over  a  dim  fire,  frightful  to  hum 
in  that  its  fitful  blazes  wrought  endless 
mirages  of  the  lake  of  brimstone.  He 
ran  to  the  door,  and,  cautiously  open- 
ing it,  peered  out  on  the  untimely  visit- 
or.   **Be  ja !  bless  your  riverenoe,** 

said  Teague.  **  Sorry  to  throuble  ye  at 
this  time  o'  day ;  bat  Masther  Bowaon's 
found  the  divil  at  last,  an*  he  wants  y er 
riverence  right  awa^.  Not  the  divu,  I 
mane  to  say,  but  Masther  Bowson,"  he 
added,  rubbing  his  eyes*  and  blinking  at 
the  ounister's  candle. 

Several  confused  questions  and  an- 
swers made  Noyse  comprehend  that 
something  extraordinary  had  happened 
at  the  deacon's  house,  whioh  made  his 
pastoral  presence  there  immediately  de- 
sirable. He  pat  on  his  cloak,  lighted  a 
tin  lantern,  bored  with  holes  like  a  pep- 
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per  castor,  and  rejoined  Tengue.  A 
cold  wind  furiously  shook  the  bare  trees 
in  front  of  the  house,  whistled  scoffingly 
among  the  projecting  roofs  of  the  gables, 
and  tossed  a  few  wandering  snow-flakes 
in  the  faces  of  the  two  pedestrians. 
The  village  was  dark  in  slumber,  and 
the  night  starless  and  moonless,  no  light 
being  anywhere  discoverable  but  the 
glimmer  of  the  lantern.  They  reached 
the  house  and  found  Mrs.  Bowson, 
dressed,  in  the  kitchen. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  Noyse  asked. 

'^  I  think  my  husband  has  had  some 
dream,"  she  said.  "  I  truly  think  that 
is  all.  But  he  is  feverish,  and  would 
not  bo  quieted  without  seeing  yon.  I 
pray  you  not  to  believe  there  b  any- 
thingserious  in  the  matter." 

*' Where  is  he?"  inquired  the  elder, 
biting  his  lips  as  if  vexed  at  being  dis- 
turbed for  such  a  trifle. 

**  He  is  in  his  bed-chamber,"  Mrs. 
Bowson  replied.  **  I  will  show  you  in. 
But  keep  on  your  cloak,  sir,  for  it  is 
cold." 

She  led  him  up  stairs,  and  presently 
returned  to  crouch  in  a  corner  of  the 
fireplace,  while  Teague  sat  at  the  other 
end  of  the  great  cavity,  watching  her 
in  silence.  **If  ye'll  plase  to  excuse 
me,  maam,"  he  finally  said,  **  I  am  just 
a  thin^kin',  maam,  that  it  'ud  be  well  for 
yiz  to  be  up  there  loikewise.  I'm  afraid 
Masther  Bowson  has  got  a  good  bit 
ahead  of  his  wits  to-night,  and  wud  be 
just  as  loikely  as  not  to  ask  somebody 
to  chop  his  head  off  or  do  somothin* 
else  that  wasn't  raisonable.  I  hope  ye'll 
plase  to  excuse  me  for  bein'  so  bowld." 

**  He  sent  me  away,  Teague,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bowson.  **  He  said  he  must  talk 
with  the  elder  alone.  But  I  trust  Mas- 
ter Noyse  will  see  his  condition,  and 
know  how  to  take  his  wild  fantasies." 

Meantime,  the  reverend  visitor  ques- 
tioned Bowson,  who,  wrapped  in  a  white 
blanket,  paced  up  and  down  the  cham- 
ber in  a  ludicrous  agitation.  **  Oh,  what 
a  dreadful  thing.  Elder  Noyse !"  he  said 
at  last.  **  Oh,  that  I  should  be  a  cold 
professor,  and  follow  the  world  to  tliat 
extent  that  Satan  could  get  a  grip  on 
me  and  mnrry  mo  into  a  family  of 
witches  !"  He  went  on  to  describe  his 
frightful  dream ;  the  burnt  and  charred 
visage  ;  the  clutching  hands ;  the  de- 
moniac chatterings ;  the  figure  of  Kachcl 
with  her  bowl  and  torch.  **  Oh,  Elder, 
my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear  I"  he  whined.      **  Why  should  it 


come  upon  mo  so  like  a  tluef  in  the 
night !  I  have  prayed  to  God.  I  have 
sought  him  lustily  with  tears,  bat  he 
has  no  pity  on  me.  To  think  that  I 
shoud  marry  the  sister  of  a  wijard«  so 
that  he  could  have  power  to  come  op 
out  of  hell  and  tempt  me  !  It  was  Hennr 
More — I  know  it — I  know  it  too  weU. 
Oh,  if  I  had  repeated  what  bo  muttered 
at  me,  I  would  have  been  lost  forever ! 
And  Rachel,  too,  with  her  witch-broth* 
which  she  wants  to  have  me  drink,  and 
so  drink  damnation  to  myself  I  Those 
were  witch-yarbs  that  she  stewed  for 
me,  I  know  they  were.  Oh,  I  wonder 
if  they  made  me  a  wizard  I  I  wonder 
if  I  am  lost !" 

And  so  he  went 'on,  raving,  dying, 
wringing  his  hands,  and  ocoasionalhr 
dropping  on  his  knees  to  matter  inandi- 
bly.  There  was  no  pity  for  Bachel  in 
what  he  said — no  doubting  of  caution 
or  mercy  in  her  favor — ^no  shadow  re- 
maining of  the  love  and  pride  with  which 
he  had  once  regarded  ber.  And  now 
a  fiendish  temptation  held  oat  its 
evil  hand  to  the  bruised,  festered  8|drit 
of  I^oyse.  He  might  use  this  semi- 
madman,  use  him  wvux  perfect  safety,  to 
work  out  the  most  complete  vengeance 
that  man  could  desire*  He,  too,  fell  on 
his  knees  and  prayed;  bat  it  was  a 
crazed,  wicked  prayer;  a  suppHoation 
half  to  God,  and  half  to  Satan ;  and  it 
was  Satan  alone  who  heard  and  answered 
it.  When  ho  arose,  he  dared  throw  his 
arms  around  that  pitiable  fanatic,  and 
tell  him  that  Rachel  Stanton  was  a  witoh 
dangerous  to  his  soul.  He  wept  copi- 
ously as  be  talked,  though  from  what 
emotions  he  could  not  have  told.  The 
tempter  and  the  dupe  came  out  of  the 
chamber  with  the  same  intention.  Both 
were  nearly  frenzied :  the  one  by  super- 
stition acting  on  a  weak  intellect,  the 
other  by  bad  passions  acting  on  a  weak 
moral  nature.  Noyse  made  no  explana- 
tions to  Mrs.  Bowson,  but  led  the  deacon 
hurriedly  away  to  his  own  house,  and, 
putting  him  to  bed  there,  kept  him  until 
morning.  Bowson  slept  a  little,  holding 
fast  to  the  minister's  hand;  and  the 
latter  sat  by  him  most  of  the  nig)itf 
dozing  now  and  then,  to  wake  abmptlj 
from  ghastly  dreams.  He  tried  to  col- 
lect himself  and  mature  his  plot,  bat 
bis  mind  remained  painfullv  excited  and 
confused.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  ha 
could  not  answer  for  what  any  cominff 
moment  would  see  him  do  or  say.  A 
strange  disposition  to  laugh  hMmtsd 
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liiin,  even  when  ho  thought  of  the  courti 
or  of  his  sermons ;  for,  in  comparison 
with  his  huge  misery,  with  his  deformed 
oonscicnoo,  every  other  grave  thing 
seemed  trivial  and  ludicrous.  What 
wvro  tliey  worth,  these  oaths  and  testi- 
monies, and  solemn  judgments,  and 
loiif^  j)rayers,  and  pious  discourses? 
H«»  was  ahout  to  make  a  mock  of  them 
all  now ;  to  render  them  a  matter  of 
lauc^hter  to  devils ;  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  in  the  world  but 
liis  <^wn  enormous  wickedness.  At  the 
same  time  he  felt,  by  comparing  the 
jirc'sent  with  particular  hours  of  a  month 
or  two  months  befi)re,  that  remorse  had 
loss  power  on  him  than  formerly,  in  pro- 
pt»rtion  to  his  guilt  It  was  no  longer  so 
terrible  to  look  back  upon  slow  aposta- 
sy ;  to  look  down  into  a  hateful  heart ;  to 
look  forward  into  the  mysterious  future, 
lie  was  growing  hardened  to  it,  be 
t!iou;^Mjt;  his  conscience  was  as  an  eel 
that  was  petting  used  to  skinning;  and 
he  lau;;hed  here,  for  it  struck  him  that 
the  comparison  was  very  amusing.  His 
morrimcnt  was  increased,  perhaps,  by  a 

•  luaiitity  of  rum,  which  he  took  in  ire- 
•jiMMit  sips  from  a  stone  flask.  The 
liquor,  too.  steadied  his  brain,  and  gave 
him  a  b<»l(lness  of  thought  bej'ond  his 
nature.  Indeed,  as  he  drank  on,  his 
spconlrttions  in  theoloffy  and  ethics  be- 
came ilreidedly  skeptical.  Who  could 
till  wlu'ther,  after  all,  there  was  not  a 
preat  (l<'al  of  exaggeration  in  the  com- 
m«»n  o[«ini(»ns  aln^ut  holiness,  sin,  the 
r«war<l  of  one  and  the  punishment  of 
t)i<'  otlirr  1  He  had  surelv  been  a 
Chri-tiaii,  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  and 
wli.it  was  ho  now?  He  had  been  fool- 
itiir  himself;  that  was  ns  clear  as  the 
!)r«»a(ltst  noontide  ;  an<l  it  was  more  than 
proKahh'  that  his  brother  professors 
wrrt-  f'»(»ling  themsi'lves  also;  only  they, 
unlike  him,  had  not  yet  trampled  hard 
«'ii«»UL:h  on  the  thin  crust  i»f  deception 
to  lnir>t  throu<rh  it. 

\V«1I,  he  mused  a  long  time;  came  to 
IP*  cuielusion  :  had  cat-imps  occasion- 
ally :  took  fresh  sips  of  rum  after  each 
wakiii;^:  laughed  at  the  poor  fool  who 
lay  iM'tnre  him  ;  hiughed  several  times  as 
he  r<  rnemheretl  the  trials  and  the  ctmvul- 
^i'U|s  n(  the  witnesses  ;  stamped  his  feet 
an!  eh  imImmI  his  fist,  as  he  thought  of 
M  Ilk  and  Kiiehel  in  innocent  slumber; 
aiul  ^farted  up  at  the  first  whiteness  of 
<Iaylii:ht,  exeited  still,  hut  resolute,  vig- 

•  •rKM,  uiireleiitinp.     He  nuised  the  dea- 
••'II.  and  luirried  him  off  immediately  to 


tho  house  of  Justice  Hawthorne.  The 
magistrate  had  just  built  a  fire  in  his 
keeping-room,  and  set  himself  down  be- 
fore a  table  strewed  with  legal  papers. 
He  stared  immensely  when  his  minister 
and  one  of  his  deaoons  asked  him  to 
write  a  commitment  for  Rachel  Stanton. 
He  was  evidently  about  to  remonstrate, 
but  Noyse  commenced  the  story  of  last 
night*s  adventures;  Bowson  broke  in 
with  piteous  whinings  and  endless  repe- 
titions ;  and  Hawthorne,  dumbfounded, 
almost  angry,  was  obliged  to  listen. 
When  the  pair  had  ended  their  state- 
ment, he  seemed  still  undecided ;  said 
it  was  strange,  passing  strange ;  Rachel 
had  borne  a  blameless  character;  she 
was  young,  and  a  sweet  lass  to  look 
upon ;  not  a  soul  among  the  afflicted  had 
cried  out  upon  her.  The  elder  sternly 
replied  that  he  might  be  at  ease  in  doing 
his  duty ;  for  that  full  evidence  of  the 
woman's  guilt  should  be  forthcoming. 

**  Well,  Master  Noyse,**  said  the  jus- 
tice, **  I  can  but  commit  her.  If  she  is 
not  culpable,  I  hope  it  will  be  proved. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  all  innocent 
persons.** 

He  made  out  the  necessary  papers, 
and  said  he  would  hand  them  that  morn- 
ing to  Herrick.  The  accusers  then 
retired,  leaving  the  magistrate  to  a  more 
unpleasant  reverie  than  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  his  clear,  cool,  self- possessed 
nature  for  many  days  previous.  Noyse 
instructed  his  puppet  to  keep  silence  on 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  as  he 
wished  to  see  justice  done  on  the  guilty, 
and  to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
toils  of  the  wickea  one.  Bowson  prom- 
ised all,  with  a  faith  which  would  have 
held  good  at  tlie  stake. 

The  first  act  of  the  minister,  on  find- 
ing himself  alone  in  his  study,  was,  to 
take  another  draught  from  the  stone 
flask.  Then,  after  eating  a  hearty 
breakfast,  he  had  family  service,  as 
usual,  and,  returning  to  the  study,  sat 
down  in  a  moody  meditation.  In  half 
an  hour  or  so,  he  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  some  plan ;  for  he  put  the  stone  bottle 
in  his  pocket,  ordered  his  horse,  and 
rode  rapidly  away.  Dismounting  at 
the  door  of  a  lonely,  dilapidated  hovel 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  entered 
without  knocking,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  a  woman,  apparently  half  Indian 
and  half  negro.  She  was  a  ragged 
wretch,  short  and  squat  in  form,  with  a 
broad,  heavy  visage,  bloated  and  rar- 
buncled  by  liquor.     Tho  single  room  of 
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the  hovol  was  furnishod  with  a  couplo 
of  blocks  for  seats,  an  iron  kettle  and  a 
bed  of  straw  and  rags ;  while  some  half- 
finished,  gayly-colored  baskets  lay 
about,  indicating  how  the  mistress  of 
the  house  earned  at  least  a  portion  of 
her  livinfr.  Drawing  the  bottle  from  his 
pocket,  Noyse  said :  **  Morning,  Santy. 
I  have  the  wherewithal  to  warm  you, 
in  this  frosty  weather." 

The  savage  creature's  black  eyes 
sparkled,  and  she  took  the  bottle  from 
his  outstretched  hand  with  an  indescrib- 
able eagerness.  Picking  up  a  wooden 
cup  which  lay  on  the  floor,  she  half- 
filled  it,  and  swallowed  the  contents  at  a 
few  ravenous  gulps.  **  Tankey,  elder," 
she  said,  '*  very  good  rum." 

**  Keep  the  bottle,"  replied  Noyse, 
**  it  will  cheer  you  up.  Poor  creature, 
you  are  thirsty.  I  will  bring  you  some 
more  rum  when  that  is  gone." 

The  squaw  expressed  her  thanks  in  a 

fibberifh,  half  English,  half  Indian ;  and 
eclared  that  she  would  serve  him  to 
the  death,  no  matter  what  ho  desired. 
He  waited  until  she  was  clearly  under 
the  influence  of  the  liquor,  when  he  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  witchcraft,  and 
inquired  about  her  woeful  suflFerings 
from  the  white  majn*s  devil.  Santy 
was  ready  to  bemoan  herself,  and  to 
agree  with  her  charitable  visitor  in  any 
view  of  the  subject  that  he  chose  to 
offer.  Taking  an  encouraging  draught 
from  the  flask,  he  proceeded  to  tell  her 
of  the  commitment  that  had  been  issued 
against  Rachel  Stanton;  and  he  went 
on  clearer  and  bolder,  until  the  half- 
drunken  but  still  cunning  vagabond 
saw  that  ho  was  anxious  for  witnesses 
against  the  new  victim.  She  was  pre- 
pared for  him  ;  she  burst  forth  immedi- 


ately with  her  grieyances;  she  had 
suffered  night  and  day,  for  a  montfat 
from  this  Rachel :  she  was  ready  to 
swear  to  it  any  day,  before  any  oonrt 
of  justice.  What  a  wonderful  cunniqg 
he  showed  in  his  replies.  How  dex- 
terously he  guided  her  to  a  plausible 
tale  by  his  leading  questions.  How 
carefully  he  avoided  oommitting  him- 
self, so  that  his  infaraoos  aocomplioe 
could  ever  accuse  him.  And  when,  at 
last,  she  had  stated  all  that  was  neooi 
sary  for  his  purpose,  with  what  auda- 
city he  told  her  that  she  mast  noTer 
recede  from  these  confessions*  or  he 
would  have  her  hanged  as  a  denier  of  die 
truth,  and  a  fellow- worker  with  aoroer- 
ors.  The  man  actually  seemed  to  be 
inspired  for  evil.  He  had  a  facility  and 
adroitness  which  astonished  eyen  him- 
self. When  he  left  the  cabin,  ther 
perfectly  understood  each  other,  and 
Santy  knew  her  part  and  her  reward. 

Not  half  an  hour  after  Noyse  reta- 
tered  his  house.  Sheriff  Herrick  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  Good-wife  Stanton. 
We  will  not  go  in  with  him.  We  have 
witnessed,  and  shall  yet  witness,  enon|^ 
of  painful  scenes,  without  being  present 
at  this.  Let  us  hurry  as  lightly  as 
possible  over  the  plagues  that  remain, 
possessing  our  souls  in  patienoe  in  view 
of  the  deliverance  at  the  end.  I  mo^ 
once  more  beg  the  reader,  howeyer,  not 
to  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  hate- 
ful people  who  appear  in  this  naiia- 
tive.  Such  a  storm  as  agitated  thn 
community  of  Salem,  would  neoeaaaiilj 
bring  the  mud  and  lees  of  aooiety  to 
the  surface ;  and  even  those  who  wem 
generally  pure  now  showed  colore  mon 
foul  than  at  any  other  time  would  Iukto 
been  thought  possible  of  them. 


JUNE. 

THROW  open  wide  your  gulden  gates, 
0,  poet-lauded  month  of  June, 
And  waft  me,  on  your  spicy  breath, 
The  melody  of  birds  in  tune. 

0,  fairest  palace  of  the  three, 

Wherein  Queen  Summer  holdeth  sway, 
I  gaze  upon  your  leafy  courts 

From  out  the  vestibule  of  May. 

I  fain  would  tread  your  garden  walks, 
Or  in  your  shady  bowers  recline — 

Then  open  wide  your  golden  gates, 

And  make  them  mine,  and  make  them  mine» 
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IT  may,  perhaps,  amuse  the  college- 
studontM  of  the  present  day,  aiid  the 
fvthors,  tno,  who  foot  the  bilU  at  vuca- 
ti»M,  to  know  8omothin<r  of  how  this 
l»  isiiioMM  of  f^nn^  to  college  wa.s  man- 
tt::»(l  II  tM-ntury  iipo.  Fi>r  their  amuse- 
lu.'iir,  in  p>o(l  f;uth.  and  with  no  austere 
d^'^ipi  Ui  create  invidious  comparisons 
b«*t\v.M'n  the  bald  and  nifj^rd  simplicity 
(»f  tli')SH  fjir-off  times  and  the  elegances 
with  which  ]»arental  indulgence  and 
prinooly  wealth  have  enabled  the  young 
MtiultMitit  of  our  timo  to  embellish  the 
j')urj»ey  of  Parnassus,  we  propose  to 
lay  btfiire  them  some  portion  of  the 
0'»Mtt'iits  of  a  small  manuscript  that  has 
failt'ii  to  us.  In  short,  we  meditate  a 
review  of  an  unpublished  work,  the 
till'  of  wliich  has  never  yet  been  set- 
tl<'<l;  f(.r  the  author^  unsuspicious  of  the 
li.»ii<»raMe  notice  at  which  it  has,  after 
nv»rc  than  twenty  lustrums  of  obscurity. 
ii'taifMMl,  erased  from  it  the  name  of 
*•  !»iirv."  and  inserted  no  other  in  its 
pi  ire  t)  follow  his  own  Christian  and 
•*'in)anK'  left  to  indicate  himself  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  volume. 

A<  we  have  no  precedents  at  hand 
{  >r  r»'vi«'wers  spending  much  money  of 
tii'ir  publishers,  or  time  of  their  read- 
er>.  nr  bend  work  of  their  own,  in  set- 
tliii;:  titles  upon  books  which  autlutrs 
hive  l»'t*t  destitute  of  them,  we  shall, 
oiiiittin^  to  name  our  l>ook,  proceed  to 
p:ive  sotne  account  of  its  contents  and 
ni'  ii-i  autliiir. 

riiis  gentleman  was  bom  in  May,  1732, 
at  Waliliani  near  Uo.Hton,  and  his  name 
i^  ( <iii*ieqiiently  found  written  at  length 
ia  Dr.  lJoyd*s  •*  Fatnily  memorials.*' 
1;  aitptars  als*»  in  the  lists  of  several  of 
tif  ( (MitinenLil  con;j:resses,  and  in  the 
tii.-t  .-ix  ct)iij[(resses  under  the  Constitu- 
ti  .:i.  In  short,  it  m  ly  be  found  written 
a  nl  printetl  in  so  many  houoruble  cate- 
L'"ri«"».  ami  attended  with  such  honor- 
;.!•:«•  iiK  ntion  in  historicid  articles  and 
«  >  torih.  tliat  it  will  bu  sntHcient  here 
t"  know  it  l)v  iti*  initials  onlv.  *'S.  L." 

III-  I'irtii  having  taken  place  at  so 
r'  m'»te  a  period  as  17.■^J,  we  may,  in 
<  •iiiTinitv  with  the  notions  which  then 
\'Y>\  I  1»m1,  and  by  throwing  our.selves  and 
I*  li*  r^  liack  into  that  distant  era,  evad- 
in.'  any  prejudices  that  may  now  exist 
ajaiii-t  ll»e  use  of  adji'ctivcs  denoting 
>l  iility  applied  to  thut  event  in  man's 


existence,  permit  ourselves  to  say  that 
it  was  a  good  birth.  That  is,  it  wat 
caused  or  originated  by  a  lino  of  respect- 
able ancestry  seated  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  enjoying  competence  at  home 
and  consideration  in  the  vicinity.  His 
father  was  a  grave  and  respected  magis- 
trate by  the  commission  of  a  royal 
governor,  and  what  still  more  decidedly 
bespoke  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries,  a  colonel  in  the 
Massachusetts  militia.  These  facts  all 
appear,  or  most  of  them,  in  the  little 
book,  and  are  confirmed  in  the  larger 
work  of  Dr.  Boyd.  His  home  is  now, 
and  has  long  been,  the  very  elegant 
residence  and  valuable  estate  of  one  of 
the  richest  families  of  Boston. 

In  the  year  17,'SI,  it  seemed  fit  in  the 
eyes  of  this  worthy  gentleman  that  his 
son  should  proceed  to  college,  and  pre- 
parations are  made  for  his  departure. 
Why  he  did  not  go  to  Cambridge, 
which  was  within  lour  miles  of  his 
father's  house,  fully  appears  in  our 
book,  but  need  not  here  be  stated.  He 
is  bound  to  the  distant  seat  of  Nassau 
Hall  in  Newark,  N.  J.  For  a  young 
gentleman  of  his  rank  to  present  him- 
self among  strangers,  so  far  from  his 
home,  without  evidence  of  the  consider- 
ation in  which  he  is  held  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  with  no  claim  to  favorable 
reception  at  the  college,  but  the  exami- 
nation and  the  fee  he  tips  at  his  en- 
trance, was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
reverend  clergy,  honorable  magistrates, 
merchants  in  credit  with  correspondents 
at  New  York,  each  in  his  way,  came 
forward  with  credentials  that  were  to 
place  the  son  of  their  honored  neighbor 
upon  the  clearest  footing  as  regarded 
character  and  credit 

Of  one  of  these  letters  of  recommend- 
ation wo  shall  make  an  extract  It  is 
t>  his  Excellency  Jonathan  Belcher, 
formerly  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  now  of  New  Jersey : 

"  May  it  pfea$e  yoKr  EzctlUnry  .• 

"  Sir, — After  due  salutntions,  and  wishtnr 
you  henlth.  and  prosperity,  and  a  peacefol 
ff^vemmeDt,  thene  are  to  rcaue'*t  you  to  ac- 
cept the  bearer's  humble  ae«irea  of  your 
rejjnrd. 

'•  Your  Excellency  will  oxcuso  th*i«  frrcdom, 
when  I  nssare  you,  sir,  I  have  ntill  n  scDse 
of  the  peculiar  rtnCArds  nhown  mo  in  Xh*:  little 
acquamtaDca  1  had  with  you  buforo  you  left 
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New  England,  and  the  hi^h  esteem  I  then 
had  and  still  have  of  yoa  as  a  patron  of 
learning. 

•'  Mr.  [S.  L.J  jr.]  visits  Newark  college  in 
order  to  qualify  nimself  for  ve  work  of  ye 
ministrv,  and  to  obtain  academical  bonorH 
from  that  college,  which,  I  doubt  not,  his 
pioty  and  learning  will  soon  merit    *    *    * 

Hoping  his  conduct  may  merit  him  a  char- 
acter good  in  your  esteem,  and  yt.  he  may 
be  an  honor  to  his  own  province,  concludes 
me  at  present, 

*'  Yr.  Excellency's  most  obt 

"  Most  humble  sort. 

"  Chelsea,  Sept  9, 1751.        N.  Omver,  jr." 

We  must  give  an  extract  from  an- 
other. It  is  from  the  Rev.  William 
Clenechan  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burr,  Presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  the  father  of 
Aaron  Buit. 

"  Rev. J  Ilon.y  and  respected  sir. 

"  The  bearer,  Mr.  [S.  L.],  engages  me,  how- 
ever unworthy,  to  address  you  on  his  behalf. 
lie  waits  on  you  for  admission  into  your 
society,  and  when  you  shall  think  he  merits 
it,  for  ye  honors  of  your  college. 

As  he  has  lived  with  and  near  me,  and 
taught  in  the  town's  school  for  upwards  of  a 
year  past,  to  universal  acceptance  and  edifica- 
tion of  our  children,  as  an  ovorKcer  of  said 
school,  and  as  a  friend  engaged  by  his  merits, 
I  can't  refuse  granting  his  request  of  recom- 
mending him  to  your  nearest  ewteem. 

**  As  I  doubt  not  his  learning  and  piety  will 
soon  convince  all  acquainted  with  him  of  his 
just  deserts,  if  God  shall  increnso  those  graces, 
which  seem  fant-rootcd  in  his  breast,  I  shall 
say  no  more  of  his  merit,  being  called  sudden- 
ly to  this  task  in  great  haste. 

••  As  I  think,  sir,  you  may  safely  depend  on 
his  veracity,  I  shall  leave  him  to  give  you  a 
narrative  of  the  particular  ruusjous  for  travel- 
ling so  far  for  those  honours  wh.  Home  per- 
sons might  think  should  be  conferred  nearer 
home." 


These  letters  and  others  of  like  import, 
the  young  gentleman,  not  willing  that 
such  tostinionials  of  hi.s  good  character 
and  mementoes  of  the  regard  of  the 
great  and  good  men  who  gave  thcni 
should  ho  lost,  carefully  copic^d  into  the 
little  book  before  us,  to  which  we  are 
wholly  indebted  for  their  preservation. 

HOW  THE  STUDENT  TRAVELED  FROM 
BOSTON  TO  NEWARK,  AND  OP  HIS 
POSSESSIONS  ON  SETTING  OUT. 

On  these  heads  we  copy  from  the 
book  : 

Sept.  6,  1751.    Possessed  of  5  dollars,  one 
moydur,  'A  guineas. 

Sept.  10.  Laid  in  for  the  voyage  to  New 
York,  viz,  : 


5  quarts  West  Ind.  Bam 
i  lb.  Tea,  a  48*. 
Canister. 
1  doz.  fowls. 

3  pounds  loaf  sugar,  a  Ss. 
1  doz.  and  8  lemons.    . 
3  pounds  batter.    . 
Box  &s. 


£1 


17  6 
120 

60 
10  0 
16  0 

9  0 
12  0 

50 


£8    7  6 


The  above  computation  i«  in  the  cur- 
rency called  old  tenor,  at  £2  Ss.  to 
the  dollar.  And  as*  in  the  eztensm 
journeys  through  which  we  shall  follow 
our  8tudent  from  Boston,  in  Mana- 
ohusetts,  through  the  provinces  of  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  or  parts  of  them,  we  shall 
find  him  computing  in  varioas  curren- 
cies, it  may  be  as  well  here,  and  once 
for  all,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  was  as  follows  : 


Now  En;;land  currency. 

Li^ht  or  Newark. 

Proclamation. 

New  York.        . 

Old  Tenor    .        .'      . 


£0  6  0 
088 
0  7  41 
080 
250 


Thus  we  find  that  his  rum  was  aboot 
16  cents  a  quart;  butter  8i  cents  a 
pound  ;  tea  about  a  dollar ;  his  fowls  a 
little  more  than  a  dollar  a  doxen ;  and 
the  total  of  his  outfit  for  the  V07A0B 
something  short  of  9^* 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  refer 
to  the  letters  of  introduction,  and  oon- 
sider  the  high  promise  and  purposes  of 
tlie  party  undertaking  the  voyage*  and 
refrain  from  any  reflections  upon  the 
disproportion  of  the  first  article  in  the 
inventory  to  .some  of  the  others.  It 
certainly  reminds  one  of  the  bills  found 
in  FalstafTs  pocketti. 

The  journal  proceeds : 

Sept.  5, 1751.  Put  on  board  ye  sloop  Lydia, 
Capt.  J.  Van  Waf^ener, master,  vii. :  a  chest  fai 
-\^-'c :  Two  close  coats,  1  great  ooat,  2  jackets, 
13  shirts,  7  pair  of  stoekin^i^,  6  caps,  4  cravats, 
3  handkerchiefs,  1  pr.  hrcechcs. 

Books,  viz. :  i3ible,  Latin  and  Greek  Testa- 
ments and  GranimurB,  Latin  DiotioDary  and 
Lexicon,  Ward's  Inlrod action  to  Mathematics, 
Gordon's  Geoj^phy,  Virgil,  TuUy. 

A  voya^  so  long  as  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  could  not,  of  course,  be 
made  wittiout  touching  at  an  iutenne- 
diate  point ;  and  we  find  a  memoran- 
dum of  expenses  at  Newport,  where  tho 
youn^  scholar  supplied  himself  with  a 
penknife,  a  corkK(«rew  and  a  buckle- 
brush  at  a  cost  of  JS25,  0.  T. 

But  tlie  long  voyage  hod  an  end  at 
last,  so  that  he  was  ahle  to  pay  the 
captain  £  1  8s.  on  the  24th  day  of  Sep- 
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tombor,  1731,  in  full  for  hiri  passa<2^,  as 
appoju-s  hy  Cnpt.  Jncob  \  an  Wage- 
nor's  rccoipt  of  that  date.  This  roust 
hav»»  h<*tMi  York  inonoy,  mid  amounted 
to  $[]  T)!),  as  appears  by  an  ontrj'  in 
tlioso  words  :  "York  money,  dollar  Bs.'* 
It  is  onfiy  for  a  young  student  toima- 
j;In««  what  impulses  moved  the  heart 
<*f  this  young  gentleman  on  finding 
]iiins«*lf  in  the  city  of  Now  York.  The 
m(*inoriindum  proceeds : 

V2  vnr<U  liont  llnMiA]  a  4b.  6(1.       £2  14  0 
J  l>uk<>  of  Cumberland  handk'ft  5  4 

[The  field  of  Culloden  that  gave  the 
name  to  these  elegant  articles  of  dress, 
<li(i  it  ensanguine  them,  also,  with  the 
hues  of  battle  ?] 

«  ynr.lH  plaid  a  5*.  6d.        .  £2    4  0 

•<  pnirs  wor«tod  Htockingi  a  IOh.       1  10  0 
Paid  Mr.  Barns  for  entertainment, 
vi-'..,  I  day.  4  10  0 

Eijuid  to  (30  cents.  Who  will  show 
us  tho  "  St.  Nicholas,"  or  *•  Metropoli- 
tan." of  1731,  that  fobbed  that  reck- 
oniii;;  1  Its  attractions  could  not  divert 
our  TiK'inaehus,  or  detain  him  beyond 
a  single  day  from  his  purpose,  and  ho 
priKjeilod  on  the  24th,  at  an  expense 
of  IH]  cents,  to  Newark,  leaving, 
howtver,  with  Mr.  Ennis  Graham,  the 
materials  to  bo  made  into  a  gown.  For 
this  ho  afterwards  sends,  with  5s.  Gd. 
York,  by  Cliutock,  his  chum. 

Al«o  pai<l  Dr.  Turner  for  5  days' 
Ixmrd.  th<'  waAhinj^  of  5  shiriui, 
and  hrinj^injT  up  my  chcflt,  etc.  £0  5  0 
A  ]»»iir  nf  HniiffcP!*.  ,  0  10 

( ).L  :t.  A  Rullou  \Vr«t  lud.  Rum.       0  6  0 

[5  (jiiarts  gone  since  the  10th  of  Sep- 

U'UiIkt.  1 

How  he  SI 
dross,  etc. 


spends  money  at  college,  on 


o.f.  :\.  ir:,i. 

Tuid  .\Irt«.  Crnno,  viz.  : 

For  :\  \h<  i'MiAU-n,  a  MM  per  lb.       £0  17  6 

O't    I.  To  u   tiiuntain  {K}D  of  Mr. 

<J<»!d«.n.  .  0     19 

(><•!  7.  To  Mr.  Sol.  n.iviii,  for  brin;;- 

in;^'  u[>  my  i;own  from  York.  .006 
To  jir  c'lrtrrx  tor  a  jjown  i»trin>f.  0  12 
1"  i' ;  ds.  tl.'iniud,  ti  \\ft.  for  pr.  waist> 

•     if-'  .090 

Tm  J  <l.'7.   button!".  .  .         0     12 

r.»    uiakini;   vo  waistcoats,  a  U«.  a 

}  •    «-.  '.  0    4  0 

To  .".  yd-  i;<r.  .        0    0  64 

r>.f   C.intirld  in  boot  for  t'xolianjijo 

oi  L.xioonA.  .  .077 


exorcise,  and  that  the  healtli  and  spirits 
of  tho  student  reauired  the  gown,  whioh 
Sol.  Davis  broagnt  up  from  New  York, 
to  be  laid  aside,  while  a  few  days  should 
be  spent  in  **  seeing  the  year  1752  inau- 
gurated with  proper  solemnities  and 
festivity  into  the  place  of  the  old  one." 
Accordingly  we  mid  as  follows : 

Jany.  8.  9, 10— 1752. 

To  cxpenMA  in  a  journey  to  N. 
York.  Blay  bire,  etc.  £1     0    6i 

To  postage  of  a  letter  from  my 

father.  .018 

To  Martin's  dictionary,  15ii. ;  cal- 
endar, 4a.  .     '      .  0  19    0 

To  an  almanao,9d.;  Bandbox,  6d.    0    13 

To  ink-powder,  Is.;  sealing-wax, 
6d.:  fp-inding  razor,  6d.  0    2    0 

To  a  jacket  3    6  10 


Nfwaik  or  Li^'ht    £2    3  2J 

Tl.ree  months  we  will  suppo^^e  devot- 
ed l'»  tlh»  ordinary  routine    of   college 


Tbcso  articles  in  Y'ork  carrcuey,  £5  11    31 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  copy 
more  of  this  part  of  tlie  book  in  course, 
but  we  shall  make  a  selection  of  vari- 
ous items  of  what  seems  to  us  of  most 
significance. 

And  what  Jersey-man  will  not  read 
with  pride,  in  the  first  that  follows,  the 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  a  branch 
of  industry  that  now  reflects  honor 
upon  his  state  from  all  parts  of  the 
country ! 

March,  24.  To  E.  Crane,  for  a  bar- 
rel of  cydor.  £0  110 

Hori<o  and  chair  to  the  Falls.        .    0    S  0 

I.  Sheppen,  40s.  York,  toward  the 

bottles.  .234 

For  mending  my  button.  .010 

This  last  article  puzzled  us  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  in  sadness  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  renouncing  our  omniscience  aa 
a  n^viewer.  What  button,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  ancient,  was  that  which, 
being  capable  of  being  mended  at  all, 
could  have  required  for  its  repair,  in 
labor  and  materials,  the  sum  of  eleven 
and  a  half  cents? — a  sum  which,  to 
judge  from  the  price  of  fowls  at  $1  10 
per  dozen,  or  butter  at  8}  cents  a 
pound,  would  have  purchased,  at  least, 
three  times  as  mucti  as  the  same  sum 
would  purchase  tt)-day.  Was  it  a  sin- 
gle button  omnipotent  to  confine  the 
waistband  of  those  breeches  which  he 
brought  from  Boston  ?  Did  it  figure  as 
an  auxiliary  to  those  **  garters,*^  whioh 
he  bought  for  a  gown-string  ?  Was  it 
a  stud  of  g(dd  or  silver,  doing  uh»ne  the 
duty  of  the  three  required  on  the  plait- 
ed bosoms  of  the  mo<lems  ?  Thua 
each  article  of  ancient  wf'ur  was  called, 
when,  at   •*  Button-makkk,   risk,*'  % 
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oooked  hat  of  imporishablo  felt  exhibit- 
ed upon  ltd  front,  in  embroidered  silk, 
the  article  in  8uch  earnest  question. 
And  here  is  the  hat  itself: 


Mny21. 
To  a  hat, 


£2    1  2 


And  now  for  the  board  bill : 

William  Camp,  cr.  To  board  fn>m 
March  20,  to  Juno  20, 1752,  at  7b. 
porwook,    ....  j(;4  11  0 

Sept  28.  N.  S.  To  12  weeks  and  (J 

days'  board,        -        -        -        -    4  10  0 

Jan.  20.  1752.  i  cord  of  hickory 


wood,  a  14s. 

This  brings  the  board  at  80 J  cents  a 
week,  and  hickory  wood  at  $1  62  a 
cord  !  Let  us  go  to  Newark  and  save 
our  money ! 

August  29. 1752.  Lent  the  Presi- 
dent £8,  York  currency,         -    £8    0  0 
Sent.  26.  Paid  Mr.  Burr  for  my 

aepjco  (Proclamation),  .         1  10  0 

To  materials  for  breeches,       -  18  9 

Making  sd.  breechos,        -  0    6  0 

^  CIjujs,  Juno  17, 1752.  Presented  Mr.  Proses 

silver  can  as  gift,  pr.  hands  Mr.  Wright.    Cost 

£7  10. 

18th.  Kcvd  Pres'd.  by  short  orat  returned 
hit*  thanks. 

24th.  Examination.  Ilebrcw,  Testament, 
Homer  ,TuIly'8  orations,  Horace  logic,  Geogy, 
Astronomy,  Nat  Philosophy,  Ontology,  Khe- 
loric,  Kthies. 

AuKUHt,31.  Paid  towards  the  horse,  £7  16  0 
To  Bill  Camp,  for  putting  my  chest 
on  board, 0    6  6 

Those  last  two  items  admonish  us 
that  wo  approach  the  time  for 

TAKING   LEAVE  OP   THE   COLLEGE. 

A  small  item  for  wine,  with  several 
for  limes,  sugar,  and  rum,  about  the 
samo  period,  enable  us  to  understand 
that  the  pains  of  leave-taking  might 
have  been  assuaged  by  convivial  senti- 
ment, and  that  festivity  derives  a  charm 
from  sorrow,  while  it  lightens  its  burden. 
The  songs  which  that  wine  inspired 
were  not  the  mad  chants  of  Bacchanal- 
ism,  hut  th«  wu.sting  perfume  of  flowerj?. 
The  flowr-rs  fade,  indeed,  and  youth, 
witli  its  peculiar  pleasures,  passes  away  ; 
but  not  without  hope,  and  leaving  the 
heart  to  ripen. 

Tlie  "chest"  is  placed  on  board  a 
craft,  whoso  name  is  not  preserved  to 
us;  but,  we  trust,  a  good  craft,  that 
safely  discharged  its  freight  of  gowns, 
breeches,  jackets,  and  **Duke-or-Cum- 
berhinds,"  to  become,  in  time,  the  ad- 
miration and  envy  of  the  belles  and 
beaux  of  the  remote  province  of  Mas- 


sachusotta  Bay.     Our  adTentnxer  b*» 

gins 

HIS  JOUKNKV  HOME. 

The  bachelor  of  all  arts,  hf.  flra 
diploma  of  Nassau  Hall,  was,  hj  Ins 
own  achievement,  a  master  of  the  im- 
portant and  gentle  scienoe  of  Uie  hone : 
which,  with  a  genuine  proirei«8i  he  re- 
duces to  practice  on  this  oocasion. 

Let  us  trace  him,  with  the  aid  of  his 
journal.  His  fine  face — ^for  his  portrait 
still  exists—shaded  by  the  hat  he  has 
bought  for  the  handsome  sum  of  £2  Is. 
2d. — the  mending  of  the  button  of  whidi 
cost  him  a  shifling;  his  fall  breasti 
throwing  forward  to  the  air  and  light 
the  ample  jacket  or  waistcoat  that  oost 
him  £3  6s.  Id.  What  were  its  colors 
or  materials  ?  We  know  its  libml 
form  and  pockets  descending  to  the 
hips.  Was  it  plush  of  scarlet,  velvet, 
corduroy ;  or  what  texture  of  long-for- 
gotten name,  and  of  manufactun  among 
the  lost  arts  ? 

His  horse  carries  him  the  first  day  to 
Harvard,  where  the  night  is  spent.  On 
the  next,  he  proceeds  through  Bolton 
and  Lebanon,  to  Leapenwell's,  in  Nor- 
wich, where  he  sleeps  again.  Tbenoe, 
by  Yolentown  and  Scituate,  to  Anffell*s, 
in  Providence;  where,  after  a  ndeof 
fifty  miles  in  the  saddle,  let  us  hope  he 
had  refreshing  cheer.  Thonoe,  by 
Attleborough,  Wrentham,  and  Dedbam* 
where,  for  some  cause,  he  prefers  Gaj*s 
inn  to  Ames' — he  did  not  know  of 
whom  that  Ames  was  to  be  the  an- 
cestor— ho  arrived,  after  another  lida 
of  fifty  miles,  at  his  father's  house  in 
Waltham. 

Of  the  expenses  of  this  joumej  we 
are  not  informed;  but,  fourteen  years 
later,  he  performed  nearly  the  same 
route,  on  horseback  likewise,  when  he 
expended  about  $1  50  per  day.  On  this 
last  occasion,  his  practice  was  to  ride 
about  fifty  miles  a  day,  stopping  three 
times  between  morning  ana  night,  for 
purposes  requiring  the  outlay  of  from 
sixpence  to  two  shillings  lawful,  or  8 
cents  to  Sm  cents,  at  each  time  of 
dismounting.  Ho  expended,  apon  his 
journey  home  from  college,  probably, 
from  four  to  five  dollars,  in  the  four 
days  he  was  upon  the  road. 

Without  assuming  to  be  perfectly 
accurate,  we  may,  upon  the  authoiitr 
of  the  little  book  we  have  ezamined« 
conclude  that  our  young  gentleman 
left  homo  with  about  twenty-nVe  dollars 
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in  hid  pocket.     In  tho  twoWe  months  of 

his  absence  ho  received — 

Tpon  ^Ir  Won<lfir8letterof credit,  $  40 

Fnnii  his  father,       ....  100 
From  fome  one,  throuf^h  one  E.  8., 

about 20 


Making;,  with  tho  $*^  iirist  named,      $180 

Of  thin  there  went  for  clothinpf,        -  $43 

li'»nnl,  at  HOf  cents  per  week,       •  4*2 

(N.ll.-^jc  HilU, 20 

AiimccmontR, 6 

Unm,  $3 ;  Cidor  and  Bottle,  $8,       .11 

TrMvi'lin};  Expon«efl,      ...  12 

A  Horiio /part payment),  .  -  -  20 
Sumlrit-M — Hmuracin^  wood,  at$l  62 

iM>r  ford  ;  candles,  10  cents  ;  bar. 

i»or,  etc.,  etc.,          •        .        •        •  11 

$165 

Tl»u.-»,  wo  have  a  prttty  fair  notion 
of  tho  cidloge  expenses,  for  twelve 
months,  of  a  young  gentleman  of  re- 
><[i(H-tai)lu  birth  and  connections  at  that 
tiinf,  wlio.««e  habits  appear  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  whose  outfit  was  upon  such 
u  hcah>  ns  to  enable  him  once  to  occom- 
inntltitc  tlio  president  with  a  loan,  and, 
at  aiiotbor  time,  to  unite  with  his  class- 
mates in  a  complimentary  gift  to  him. 

Ill  dismissing  tho  little  book  from  this 
nviiMv,  tho  imagination  lingers  upon  the 
scenes  tiirough  which  it  has  carried  us. 
The  myriads  who  have  since  thronged 
the  patlis  he  trod,  and,  without  leavmg 
a  memorial  of  their  individual  existence, 
base  re>igned,  to  succeeding  genera- 
tion^, the  shadows  they  have  pursued, 
even  tlte  generation  that  now  toils  in 


the  harness,  all  pass  away,  to  givo  pUuM 
to  tho  adventurer  whose  little  travi^ 
and  brief  sojourn  we  have  thus  become 
acquainted  with,  and  the  people  among 
whom  we  trace  him. 

The  country  itself,  thus  **  repeopled 
with  the  past,*'  owned  the  feeble  sway, 
under  Qeorgo  II.,  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, in  whose  horizon  its  dim  outlines 
were  but  little  known,  and  which  he 
describes  as  **the  island  called  New 
England."  The  country  must  have 
been,  much  of  it,  a  wilderness,  permeated 
with  roads,  so  little  deserving  the  name 
and  answering  the  purposes  of  such  ac- 
commodations, that,  nearly  forty  years 
later,  our  traveler  habitually  passed 
over  them  on  horseback,  sending  his 
luggage  by  sea.  The  almanacs  of  that 
and  even  a  much  later  period,  gave 
most  of  the  space  after  tho  calendar  to 
registering  the  names  and  places  of  the 
pnncipal  inn-keepers,  with  the  distances 
between. 

It  was  in  the  very  month  of  Septem- 
ber on  which  our  student  left  college, 
that  Lord  Chesterfield's  famous  bill,  es- 
tablishing the  new  style  of  the  calendar, 
took  eflfect.  Washington,  who  was  of 
the  same  ago  with  our  hero,  was  sur- 
veying in  Virginia.  Earl  Bute  was  in- 
triguing at  Leicester  House,  and  tho 
future  Chatham  nursing,  in  the  impo- 
tence of  subordinate  official  station,  the 
terrors  that,  in  a  few  years,  were  to 
burst  upon  the  two  great  i>owers  of 
continental  Europe. 
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THK  rocont  completion  of  a  second 
etlition  of  Jolinston's  "Physical 
Atla«."  (MjJar^od  and  improved,  induces 
us  t<»  ^ive  our  readers  some  account  of 
this  eornprohonsivo  and  very  valuable 
Work,  riie  original  design  of  the  *•  Phy- 
^i(^ll  Atlas"  was,  to  convoy,  by  the  aid 
of  (harts  and  diagrams  and  a  series  of 
eirefully-writt*»n  explanatory  essays,  a 
<  !,;ir  (•'•neeption  of  the  great  facts  and 
^'eiirral  trutl)s  of  the  wide  and  noble 
.««ei.riee  nf  phy>ical  geography.  This 
\»ry  extensive   department  ut  modem 


knowledge  embraces  every  branch  of 
the  earth's  natural  history  in  its  largest 
sense,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
objects  and  phenomena  of  our  globe  va 
their  geographical  distribution.  It  com- 
prehends, indeed,  all  the  spaoe- relation- 
ships of  tho  things  visiole  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  as  well  its  insensate 
stationary  rooks  and  ever-moving  flu- 
ids, water  and  air,  as  its  vital  organic 
boing:^,  plants  and  animals,  and  man. 
Whatever  possesses  a  fixed  habitation 
on  tlie  earth's  surface,  or  has  ascertain- 


•  T'.r  I'hi/sinil  Alias  of  SaturnI  Phenomena,  Bv  Al.Kx.  Kkith  JoHitsTo.-*,  F.  It,  8.  E.,  «lc. 
A  n»  «•  M'l.l  iM.larL'e<l  edition.  Williara  Blackwood  «•  Sorni,  Edinburgh  and  Louiioa.  Sold  by 
bau^s,  IJrothem  Jt  Co.,  New  York. 
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ablo  limits  of  partial  diffusion  over  it, 
or  a  traceable  path  of  motion  on  it, 
whatever  is  susceptible  of  geograph- 
ic definition,  belongs  legitimately  to  the 
wide  domain  of  physical  geography. 
It  pays  regard,  therefore,  to  all  the 
physical  features  of  the  external  rocky 
crust;  the  shape  of  its  lands  and  wa- 
ters ;  the  relief  or  solid  modeling  of 
its  planes,  slopes,  and  mountains;  the 
configurations  of  its  shores,  and  every 
thing  that  pertains  to  its  orography  and 
external  geology.  It  treats  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  globe  in  all  their  aspects,  not 
simply  in  the  areas  they  occupy,  but  in 
the  wonderful  functions  which  they 
perform — tracing  them  in  their  drainage 
across  the  lands,  and  in  their  great 
systematic  circulation  throughout  the 
seas,  where  they  constitute  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  mighty  wheel-work  of 
this  earth's  never-resting  mechanism. 
It  tracks  the  waters  from  the  atmosphere 
where  they  float  diffused  a  universal 
ocean ;  measures  the  relative  amounts 
of  nourishment,  in  the  shape  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  they  sift  upon  the  earth ; 
traces  the  water-sheds  which  divide  their 
flow  over  the  surface,  estimates  the  part 
which  evaporation  lifts  back  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  gauges  the  remainder 
which  flows  forward  into  the  ocean. 
Within  the  sea,  this  science  watches 
the  movements  of  the  waters  as  the  phys- 
iol(><j^ist  studies  the  organization  and 
functions  of  a  living  thing.  It  sounds 
duM'r  depths,  finds  the  shape  of  the  un- 
dulating floor  over  which  they  flout,  and, 
by  the  plummet,  maps  out  the  planes 
and  slopes  of  the  vast  lands  below  the 
floods,  as  full  of  life  and  as  influential, 
by  their  configuration,  as  the  lands 
above  the  sea-level.  Noting  the  oceanic 
circulation,  and  the  conditions  which 
control  it,  it  aims  at  studying  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  sea  in  all  its  parts,  and 
is  fast  attaining  a  clear  concepti(m  of 
tlio  distribution  of  the  many  climates 
which  are  hid  under  the  waves,  and  to 
each  of  wliich  belongs  a  separate,  popu- 
lous world.  Looking  at  the  mere  dynam- 
ics of  the  sea,  it  observes  its  currents, 
marks  their  wide  rotations,  traces  their 
limits,  notes  how  they  sweep  from  shore 
to  shore,  carrying  to  the  lands  they  in- 
vade the  climates  and  even  some  of  the 
products  of  the  zones  they  leave,  and 
governing  the  distribution,  not  merely 
of  the  aquatic  forms  of  life,  but  of  the 
races  of  all  the  oceanic  borders  of  the 
continents.  Not  content  with  producing 


to  the  mental  eye,  fhrcmgh  deaoriptioB 
and  graphic  illustration,  this  whol* 
beautifully-regulated  play  of  the  ooo* 
stantly -flowing  waters,  and  showing 
them  in  their  climatal  readionsv  it  un- 
dertakes to  measure  and  depict  the 
march  of  the  great  tidal  ware,  which 
twice,  between  one  passing  of  the  moon 
and  the  succeeding,  moTes  round  the 
globe,  a  swift  thou^  soft  pulsation,  oar- 
rying  to  all  its  shores  the  nourishment 
of  an  incessant  washing.  To  its  pio- 
vince,  called  hydrography,  it  aangnt 
the  task  of  representing  all  these  and 
still  other  phenomena  of  the  euth't 
waters. 

Physical  geography  disoosses  not 
only  the  geography  of  the  land,  and  flie 
geography  of  ail  the  earth's  waten,  hot 
the  geography  of  the  air.  Considering 
the  atmosphere  as  a  universal  ooean,  lesfc- 
ing  on  the  land  and  the  sea  as  itadiTer- 
sifiod  bed,  and  as  maintained  in  nete^ 
ceasing  circulation  by  ineqnalitiea  of 
weight  derived  from  nnequial  heating, 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  boneath  it, 
and  by  disparities  of  frictional  resistanoe 
incident  to  the  nature  of  the  aorfiiee 
upon  which  it  moves,  it  finds  that  the 
fields  of  air  divide  themselves  ap  into 
a  most  complex  geography;  that  the 
globe  is  belted  with  winds,  some  as  ooo- 
stant  as  its  own  rotation,  some  oscillat- 
ing and  poriodio,  some  iutrioately  inter- 
laced, yet  all  susceptible  of  being  defined 
in  their  limits,  tracked  in  their  ooarie« 
and  pictured  to  the  mental  vision,  by  the 
art  of  chartography.  In  the  same  wayi 
it  takes  note  of  all  the  other  elements 
of  climate,  ascertains,  by  a  thooaand 
coordinated  observations,  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  over  the  whole  globe;  tdl- 
ing  us  not  only  the  average  warmth  of 
the  year  for  any  given  spot,  bat  tiie 
average  temperature  for  each  season  or 
each  montli.  It  shows  us  within  wlmt 
extremes  the  actual  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold  are  known  to  nuotaate,  and  by 
what  gradations  the  seasons  pass  into 
each  other,  and  to  what  extents  and 
wherein  tho  multitudinous  climates  of 
the  earth  disagree.  It  sketches  to  our 
eyes  tho  belts  of  average  annual  warmth 
round  the  globe,  and  displays  how 
widely  these  deviate  from  the  cirolee  of 
equal  latitude,  and  descends  so  far  into 
detail  as  to  show  us  all  localities  pos- 
sessing  the  same  temperature  for  anj 
particular  part  of  the  year,  even  a  given 
month,  over  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
hemisphere.     It  is  fast  accomplialungt 
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in  ro^rnnl  to  moisture,  what  it  has  been 
(loiiig  in  n*!«poct  to  heat,  showinjif  us  the 
;^roi:rapinf  of  the  worliVs  rain^  describ- 
ing; unci  niappin^ij  not  only  the  rainy  and 
tilt*  rHinlt'ss  ci)untrios.  but  the  limits  of 
tlu^  tlirt'tTont  aroas  enj«)yin^  an  identity 
in  t)i<'  mnount  of  atmospheric  precipi- 
tiiti'tn. 

( )f  Jill  tho  aims  contemplated  by  the 
f;roat  science  of  meteorology,  in  its 
jL-^pects  a.i  a  branch  of  physical  geo- 
pruphy,  this,  of  ascertaining  for  each 
(liinatal  rep;ion  of  the  globe  its  annual 
and  seasonal  ruin-fall,  is  palpably  the 
most  important.  We  can  nnd  no  terms 
whereby  we  can  adequately  convey  our 
Cnneeption  of  the  momentous  value,  to 
(ill  human  interests,  of  a  just  knowledge 
(►f  the  general  facts  or  laws  which  regu- 
lat(>  the  (listributi(m  of  rain.  The  con- 
veyer «>f  all  nourishment,  itself  a  chief 
nulrirnt  element  for  everytliing  that 
jxrows  and  lives,  the  atmospheric  water 
is,  in  conjunction  with  temperature,  the 
n»ea>ure,  the  coefficient,  of  the  food- 
producing  or  Hfe-supporting  capacity 
of  ev«ry  district  of  the  ^lobe.  Where 
it  is  ahsent,  or  in  Atinted  quantity,  the 
earth  is  desert;  where  it  abounds,  all 
vital  actions  are  at  their  maximum. 
And  it  is  n<»  less  indispensable  for  some 

•  •f    man's    most    important    industrial 

•  •p<>ratioiis.  In  agriculture,  it  is  nature, 
x'Moii)  man,  who  provides  and  applies 
the  moisture  witliout  which  there  is  no 
harv.>t,  and,  therefore,  we  advert  not  to 
tlii'4.  tif  art  of  all  arts.  But  water  is 
rdmo^t  a<i  indispensable  an  agent  in  the 
;:;r.it  art  I'f  mining,  or  drawing  from  the 
«  ulh  h«'r  invaluable  mineral  bounties. 
A  iMrt\(tly  arid  country  can  have  no 
mints,  ami  it  is  not  going  one  step  be- 
yond solM-r  truth  to  say,  that  the  ulti- 
mate limit  (»f  mineral  productiveness  of 
any  n-^i on  will  he  determined  by  the 
amount  (d'its  atmospheric  moisture,  or, 
nion-  strictly,  by  the  extent  of  its  natu- 
ral irriL'ation.  This  applies,  in  a  strik- 
in:^  mannt  r,  to  the  extraction  of  gold 
and  all  tho>e  metals  and  ores  which  can 
only  he  t;ut  by  washing.  Even  now, 
the  /Told  fi<  Ids  of  California  and  other 
fjoid-ht'arin^  countries  yield  their  crops 
of  wialth  only  at  those  seasons  and  in 
tho»e  hualities  which  are  visited  by  a 
sutiiciency  of  rain  to  supplj^water  for 
th«'  s«*parating  process.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  ultimate 
b'jpply  of  hullion  to  the  commercial 
world  will  find  its  limiting;  conditions  in 
the  lindts  fixed   by  the  Creator   to  the 


rains  which  fall  in  the  gold-containing 
countries. 

Another  important  branch  of  physical 
geography  is  that  which  ascertains  and 
exhibits  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants.  Botanical  geography,  as  it 
is  called,  is,  indeed,  but  a  department  of 
this  great  composite  science — but  one 
wing  of  the  vast  and  beautiful  temple — 
and  how  marvelous  are  the  pictures 
which  it  discloses.  It  shows  us  the 
whole  vaftem  of  the  great  green  carpet 
with  which  the  earth's  floor  is  clothed ; 
points  to  where  the  forests  shade  its 
soils ;  defines  to  us  the  limits  of  its  open 
grassy  pampas  and  flowery  prairies  and 
the  spaces  forever  given  over  to  ver- 
dureless  sterility. 

An  equally  instructive  division  of  the 
science  is  that  which  contemplates  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  vanous 
tribes  of  animals;  which  tells  us,  for 
example,  within  what  limits  different 
species  and  genera  of  the  mammalia 
roam ;  what  boundaries  con  fine  each 
description  of  bird  and  fish  ;  and  t4> 
what  areas,  in  fine,  each  race,  both  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic,  is  restricted  as  to 
its  appointed  home  upon  tliis  earth.  The 
entire  domain  of  positive  science  dis- 
closes no  one  province  more  full  of 
wonderful  and  beautiful  relationships, 
more  expressive  of  the  divine  harmony 
which  reigns  in  the  material  world ; 
more  suggestive  of  infinite  inteUigence 
in  its  complex  adjustments,  than  tliis 
superb  field  of  research,  which  takes 
note  of  the  geographic  distribution  of 
life  in  all  its  thousand  ft)rms.  Each 
type  or  pattern  of  living  animal  has  its 
own  allotted  province,  and  each  group 
of  types  its  appointed  district  upon  the 
earth's  surface ;  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  noblest  triumphs  of  the  generaliz- 
ing spirit  of  natural  history,  that  it  has 
furnished  the  world  with  this  lofty  class 
of  facts  relating  to  the  diffusion  of  hfe. 
The  geography  of  animal  life  is,  indeed, 
the  noblest  of  all  the  departments  of 
physical  geography. 

Under  this  province,  which,  from  its 
human  interest,  may  be  dignified  as  a 
separate  science,  ranks  the  whold  in- 
teresting field  of  recently  accumulated 
knowledge  which  is  called  ethnology^ 
or  the  science  of  the  distribution  of  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race  throughout 
the  globe.  In  the  department  of  man, 
physical  geography  embraces  more,  in- 
deed, than  technically  defined  ethno- 
logy.    It  includes  all  the  phenomena 
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of  mankind  which  exhibit  geographical 
▼ariations,  are  confined  to  geographic- 
q1  limits,  or  are  susceptible  of  charto- 
graphic  delineation.  It  has  cognizance, 
therefore,  of  the  distribution  of  language 
as  well  as  of  race  —  of  the  distribution 
of  disease,  stationary  or  in  motion — and, 
passing  the  confines  of  the  physical 
world,  to  enter  that  of  the  mental  and 
moral,  it  pays  regard  even  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  religions  and  the  geography 
of  education  and  of  crime. 

In  fact,  this  noble  science  takes  with- 
in its  embrace  all  phenomena,  whether 
objects  or  the  functions  of  nature, 
which  Focm  to  possess  a  local  geogra- 
phic diffusion — that  is,  an  allotment  in 
space  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe. 

Lot  us  now  briefly  review  the  superb 
work,  '*  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural 
Phenomena,  by  Alexander  Keith  John- 
ston," assisted  by  his  many  able  cola- 
borators,  and  see  in  how  successful  a 
manner  the  high  ideal  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, which  we  have  here  sketched, 
has  been  approached. 

The  present  enlarged  edition  of  the 
"Physical  Atlas'*  comprises  altogether 
forty-two  colored  engravings,  thirty-five 
of  which  are  charts  and  drawings  of  the 
size  of  a  jarge  folio  sheet.  The  illustra- 
tive text  occupies  145  folio  pages  of  let- 
ter-press ;  an  admirable  key  to  which, 
and  to  the  charts,  is  supplied  in  a  very 
copious  index,  including  more  than  six- 
teen thousand  independent  references. 
This  text  consists  of  a  series  of  care- 
fully-written treatises  on  all  the  depart- 
ments of  physical  geography  above  al- 
luded to,  some  of  them  by  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston,  others  by  several  of  the  ablest 
writers  in  the  ranks  of  European  science. 
Each  of  the  more  elaborate  essays, 
fully  illustrated,  as  it  is,  by  its  admir- 
ably-engraved and  tinted  chart  and 
drawings,  is  an  independent  work,  em- 
bodying an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
fact  and  large  general  scientific  induc- 
tion, in  usually  a  very  condensed  and 
accessible  form.  The  whole  work  is 
fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  an  en- 
cyclopaedia of  physical  geography,  so 
comprehensive  is  it  in  plan,  so  full  is 
it  in  detail,  so  generous  is  it  in  illustra- 
tion, and  so  well  methodized  in  the 
distribution  of  its  parts.  The  numer- 
ous essays  with  their  plates  are  grouped 
under  six  primary  divisions,  into  which 
the  whole  subject  has  been  arranged. 

The  classification  is:  1st,  geology 
and    orography ;     2d,     hydrography ; 


3d,  meteorology  and  ma/pudim  ;  411^ 
botany  X  5th,  ruUvral  huiary  or  >••> 
logy ;  6th,  ethnolopf  and  ttalitties. 

'f  he  first  division  indudes  ten  sabigoti, 
illustrated  by  eleven  large  duurts.  Fint 
we  have  the  geological  structure  rfik$ 

flobe,  treated  in  on  able  and  oompre- 
ensive  essay,  by  ProfeBsor  J.  P«NioiioL 
of  Glasgow,  and  illustrated  bj  a  beaoti- 
ful  geological  map  with  drawingiv  oon- 
tributed  by  Ami  Bon6,  and  <x>rreotod  to 
1855.  Second, — the  physical  feaimrm 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  showing  the  moi 
tains,  table-lands,  planes,  and  alopea. 
This  admirably  clear  and  expTeoifa 
orographic  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  ia 
accompanied  by  several  profile  soartoai, 
and  by  a  geological  map  of  JaTa ;  an- 
other of  the  volcanic  kingdom  of 
Luzon,  and  a  third  explaining  tha  up* 
heaval  of  the  island  of  Begoaiii— da 
whole  elucidated  in  two  folio  pagea  of 
explanatory  letter-press.  Tlur£— At 
tnountain  system  of  Europe,  TlIom  ia 
an  uncommonly  beautiful  and  inatraofc- 
ive  map,  constructed  on  the  bana  of 
contour  lines  from  the  drawinn  of  Pro* 
fessor  Berghaus,  by  A.  K.  JohnatDB. 
With  it  are  two  pages  of  iUuatratiia 
notes.  Fouth,  —  geological  au^  of 
Europe,  by  Sir  Roderick Impey  Mnnhi- 
son  and  Professor  James  NiooL  Tldak 
a  beautifully  executed  geological  ohartaf 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe,  exhibitiuf 
the  different  systems  of  rocks  aoooif 
ing  to  the  most  recent  reseaohaav  aid 
in  edited  materials  the  sabjeot  ia  as- 
pounded  in  four  pages  of  desorlpUfa 
and  illustrative  letter-press.  The  avt 
nent  abilities  and  geological  learning  af 
its  authors  are  patent  to  the  w£ola 
scientific  world.  Fifth, — geolo^ieal  amd 
paleontological  map  of  the  BriUfh 
Islands.  British  geology,  for  its  axtaftt 
the  most  interesting  proTuice  of  tha 
geology  of  the  globe,  is  here  admizafai^ 
set  forth  in  two  very  graoefoU/  tinted 
and  clearly  illustrated  uieets*  indoding 
tables  of  the  fossils  of  tha  diflfonttt 
epochs  by  the  late  Professor  Edwafd 
Forbes,  who  has  contributed,  in  expla- 
nation of  this  beautiful  sabjecti  a^t 
folio  pages  of  illustrative  and  fiiplana 
tory  letter-press  most  skillfully  arranflsd 
and  condensed,  so  as  to  constitotat  in- 
deed, almost  a  full  treatise  on  this 
cinating  subject,  paleontology. 
the  physical  features  of  Ntrth 
Souwi  America,  This  nnel^r-exaoaled 
plate  exhibits  the  mountams*  teUa- 
lands,  planes,  and  slopes  of  both  Naftih 
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and  South  America  in  beautiful  distinct- 
n(>ss ;  it  is  accompanied  by  largo  maps 
of  Triiiidudf  Quito,  Bolivia,  etc.,  all 
dono  by  A.  K.  Johnston,  and  there 
nro  two  gfologicid  sections  •  for  North 
Aniorica,  by  Professor  H.  D.  liogers,  of 
tlio  rnitod  States.  The  letter-press, 
wliicli  is  full,  consists  of  an  essay  on  the 
i)hysicul  features  of  North  America,  bv 
rrofossor  Ko/^ers,  and  another  on  South 
America  by  Johnston.  Seventh, — geo- 
L):riral  map  of  tlu  United  States  and 
Hrilish  North  America,  with  a  copious 
illurttnitivo  essay,  both  by  Professor  H. 
I).  Rogers.  This  is  a  beautifully-colored 
and  cure  fully-executed  geological  map 
of  tho  United  States,  embracing  the  en- 
tiro  breadth  of  the  Continent.  It  has 
been  constructed  from  the  most  recent 
documents,  and  is  the  first  attempt  at 
a  clear  dulineation  of  the  strata  from 
tho  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific.  It  aims  at 
(lis|>liiyin(]^,  among  other  things,  the  true 
limit  of  the  coal-fields  of  tho  country, 
oven  to  the  lessor  isolated  ones  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  text, 
comprised  in  six  closely-printed,  double- 
cniumn  folio  pages,  gives,  besides  a 
;;<Mierul  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the 
Tinted  States,  a  history  of  the  progress 
of  p'ological  research  in  the  country. 
Tlie  map  is  accompanied  by  a  carefully- 
drawn  section,  and  by  a  tabular  key 
showiiif^  tho  equivalency  of  tho  Ameri- 
can and  European  formations.  Eight, — 
^iirirrs  and  glacial  phenomena,  A 
boaiitiftd  chart  of  illustrations  of  the 
^'lacier  system  of  tho  Alps  and  of  gla- 
cial phenomena  generally,  with  a  valu- 
aUlo  essay  on  the  subject,  in  four 
f«)lio  pages,  all  by  Professor  James  D. 
Forlxs,  ((f  the  University  of  Ediubureh. 
This  able  es^y,  with  its  admirable 
(irawin;;s,  coiif  eys,  in  a  condensed  form, 
a  lar^^e  mass  of  highly  interesting  in- 
formation upon  the  attractive  subject  of 
glaciers ;  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, the  rate  and  cause  of  tlieir  mo- 
tion, and  their  former  greater  eztensioQ, 
b<'sid«'s  showing  the  di.<%tribution  of  per- 
nninent  snow  <m   the  earth*s  surftice. 

• 

Ninth, --/A«  vhenomena  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, {  clearly-drawn  and  tinted  plate 
with  four  pages  of  descriptive  notes, 
allowing  the  regions  visited  by  earth- 
quake^, and  the  distribution  of  volcanoes 
ovtr  tlie  globe.  Tho  plato  c^>ntains  en- 
lar;;i'<l  maps  of  earthquake  districts  of 
ln<iia.  Lower  Italv,  tlio  United  States, 
Icrlan<l,  the  Canary  Islands,  Sant(»rini, 
etc.     Tenth, — comparative  vuws  of  Tt- 


f  

marlcahU  vhenomena.  This  is  a  series 
of  detailea  maps,  plans,  sections  and 
views  of  volcanic  and  other  interesting 
geological  formations,  embraced  in  an 
exquisitely-engraved  folio  sheet,  and 
illustrated  by  two  pages  of  explanatory 
letter-press. 

The  second  division  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  hydrography,  and  especial 
attention  has  been  given  to  tho^e  por- 
tions of  the  subject  interesting  to  navi- 
gation and  inland  commerce.  The 
plates  in  this  division  comprise,  First, — 
a  physical  chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean^ 
showing  tho  shape  and  direction  of  tho 
currents,  the  distribution  of  heat  at 
the  surface ;  navigation  and  trade- 
routes,  banks,  rocks,  etc.,  illustrated 
by  six  folio  pages  of  dosoriptive  letter- 
press, including  a  chart  ot  tho  basin 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  soundings  made 
by  tho  American  navy  under  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Maury,  also  a  general 
sketch- chart  of  the  oceanic  currents 
and  a  chart  and  description  of  the  Arc- 
tic basin,  by  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers. 
Second, — a  physical  chart  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  This  exceedingly  clear  map, 
which  is  illustrated  by  two  pages  of  de- 
scriptive notes,  all  by  A.  K.  Johnston, 
indicates  tho  temperature  of  the  water ; 
tho  currents  of  the  air  and  of  sea ;  tho 
directions  of  the  winds ;  zones  traversed 
by  hurricanes ;  regions  of  monsoons  and 
typhoons  and  tracks  of  commerce,  etc. 
Third, — a  physical  chart  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  showing  tho  currents  and  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean ;  the  trade-routes, 
etc.,  explained  in  two  pages  of  descrip- 
tive letter- press  ;  also  by  A.  K.  John- 
ston. Fourth, — a  tidal  chart  of  the 
British  seas.  This  map,  designed  to 
show  the  progress  of  the  wave  of  high 
water,  the  hour  of  high  water  in  Green- 
wich time  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  tho 
depth  of  the  sea,  has  been  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Scott  Russell, 
who  has  added  two  pages  of  explanatory 
notes,  including  a  tidal  chart  of  the 
worid.  Fifth,  —  the  river  stfstems  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  explained  in  a 
b^aatifully-oolored  map,  and  in  two  folio 
pages  of  letter-press,  by  A.  K.  John- 
ston. Professor  H.  D.  Re^rs  has  hem 
added  notes  on  the  salt  lakes  of  continen 
tal  basins.  Sixth, — the  river  systems  of 
North  and  South  America,  simihirly 
illustrated  and  described,  are,  like  tho 
preceding  map,  from  designs  of  Profes 
sor  Berghaus,  improved  upon  by  A.  K. 
Johnston.    The  chart  contains  enlarged 
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maps  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  etc. 

The  third  division  of  the  work,  as- 
signed to  meteorology  and  magnetism, 
consists  of  six  maps,  with  descriptive 
letter-props.  First, — a  chart  showing 
the  (iistrihulion  of  heat  over  the  globe,  or 
the  lines  of  equal  temperature,  as  origin- 
ally suggested  by  Humboldt.  Second, 
— a  map  of  the  winds  and  storms,  de- 
fining by  colors  the  regions  of  the  con- 
stant or  trade-winds ;  of  the  periodic 
wind  or  monsoons ;  of  the  local  winds ; 
of  cyclones  or  revolving  hurricanes,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  aerial  currents  generally, 
illustrated  by  three  folio  pages  of  letter- 
press, with  chronological  table  of  the 
principal  hurricanes.  Third, — a  rain 
map^  or  hyetographic  chart  of  the  world, 
with  two  pages  of  notes  explaining  the 
distribution  of  rain  over  the  globe  in  the 
different  seasons,  and  showing  the  zone 
of  periodical  rains;  the  vast  regions 
which  receive  no  rain,  and  the  equatorial 
limits  of  the  fall  of  snow.  There  are 
also  special  tables  of  the  average  an- 
nual rain-full  at  different  places,  etc. 
Fourth, — a  rain-map  of  Europe,  show- 
ing the  influence  of  mountains  and  cen- 
tral continental  tracts,  in  diminishing 
rain  ;  it  displays  also  the  seasons  of 
most  ruin,  the  proportion  of  rain  in 
different  districts,  the  number  of  rainy 
and  of  snowy  days  in  the  year,  and  the 
rainy  winds  of  different  countries,  be- 
sides a  special  rain-map  of  the  British 
Islands. 

All  the  four  last-mentioned  charts, 
with  their  essays,  are  by  A.  K.  John- 
ston. 

Fifth, — a  chart  of  the  polarizing  struc- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a 
chart  and  essay  on  the  polarization  of 
light  by  the  atmosphere,  by  the  very 
eminent  discover  of  many  remarkable 
facts  in  the  science  of  light,  and  other 
departments  of  physics,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster. Sixth, — terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  great  facts  or  laws  of  teiTOstrial 
magnetism  are  hero  explained,  in  an 
admirable  chart  and  essay,  by  Colonel 
Sabine,  one  of  the  ablest  cultivators  to 
physical  science  in  Europe.  The 
chart  embraces  maps  of  magnetic  de- 
clination, inclination,  and  force  at  va- 
rious epochs.  There  is  also  a  mag- 
netic chart  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  fourth  division,  or  that  of  botanic- 
at  gco£rraphy,  includes.  First, — an  ex- 
recdingiy  beautiful  plate,  illustrating 
the  geographical   distribution    of    the 


most  important  plants  yielding  food. 
This  and  the  ezplanatoiy  essay,  of  two 
folio  pages,  are  by  the  well-known 
botanist,  Arthur  Henfry.  The  olimat- 
al  conditions  influencing  the  principal 
fruits  are  laid  down,  and  there  are  en- 
larged maps  of  the  distribution  of  the 
chief  food-plants  of  western  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  also  of  tea,  spices,  dyes, 
etc.  Second, — a  clear  and  finely  ^tinted 
map  and  drawings,  explanatory  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  indigent 
ous  vegetation,  with  four  oompaotly- 
written  folio  pages  of  illustratiye  texti 
by  Arthur  Henfry  and  A.  K.  John- 
ston. On  the  plate  are  maps  of  tiie 
perpendicular  distribution  of  plants 
of  Schouw*s  phytogeographio  regions^ 
etc. 

The  fifth  division  of  the  "  Atlas.**  or 
that  devoted  to  the  geography  of  animals, 
embraces  six  maps  and  essays.  First,— 
a  map  of  the  geographical  distrihutwn 
of  mammalia  of  the  orders  quadra- 
mana,  edentata,  marsupialia,  and  pa- 
ohydermata,  illustrated  by  tables  and 
notes  on  the  classification  of  animals. 
This  interesting  chart  defines  the  lim- 
its within  which  the  different  *-•"-- 


of  these  orders  occur,  and  their  intensity 
or  the  relative  number  of  their  speoiea 
in  different  regions.  As  in  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  each  class  of  animals  has  its 
appropriate  climate,  and  many  instmot- 
ive  phenomena  connected  with  the  ^s- 
tribution  of  life  are  here  made  palpaUa 
to  the  eye.  Second, — a  chart  and  JM 
essay  of  six  pages  of  descriptive  noUif 
exhibitmg  the  geographical  aistrihufum 
of  mammalia  of  the  order  eonttoora. 
This  includes  a  map  of  the  district  of 
the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  the  re^ons 
of  the  seal  and  whale-fisheries.  Both 
the  above  are  chiefly  by  A.  K.  John- 
ston, and  constructed  from  the  latest 
authorities.  Third, — amapvrithdesmp' 
tive  Essay  in  four  folio  pages,  oontam- 
ing  extensive  tables,  presontine  the 
geographical  division  and  distribution 
of  mammalia  of  the  orders  rodentia 
and  ruminantia.  The  chart  is  by  A. 
K.  Johnston,  the  text  by  G.  R.  Water- 
house.  Fourth, — a  beautiful  plate,  treat- 
ing of  the  geographical  division  and 
distributvBn  of  birds,  with  an  enlaiged 
map  of  the  distribution  of  the  birds  of 
Europe,  etc.,  illustrated  by  pictures  of 
the  species,  and  by  two  pages  of  letter- 
press by  A.  K.  Johnston.  Fifth,^-a 
chart  toith  two  pages  of  descripHve 
notes,  showing  the  geographical  ^vi- 
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Fion  and  distribution  of  reptiles,  includ- 
ing the  venomous  a!id  innocuous  ser- 
pents, by  A.  K.  Johnston.  Sixth, — a 
very  beautiful  charts  explaining,  with 
the  aid  of  four  folio  pages  of  descrip- 
tive letter-press,  the  distribution  of 
marine 'life,  by  Professor  Edward 
Ft»rhes.  This  interesting  treatise  is 
dt'voted  chiefly  to  fishes,  molluscs, 
and  rndiat«»f».  There  is  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle map  of  the  colonization  of  the  Brit- 
i.«h  sea.s,  illustrated  by  molluscs  and 
radiates,  now  for  the  first  time  pro- 
duced. 

TIio  gixth,  and  final  division  of  the 
*' Atlas,"  or  that  devoted  to  ethnology 
and     statiKtics,    embraces,    First, — an 
ethnographic  map  of  Europe^  illustrat- 
ed  by  an  a dmiraoly- condensed  and  in- 
Ktructivo   ebsay,  of  six  folio  pages  of 
IctttT-press,    by    Dr.    Gustaf    Kombst. 
Th«'  map  is,  we  think,  the  most  dis- 
tinctly-drawn, tastefully- colored  ethno- 
praphic  chart  ever  executed,  while  the 
essay  is  a  model  of  method,  clearness, 
c<)nd«>nsation,  and  learning.       This  lat- 
ter   includes   a   beautiful  little    ethno- 
graphic map  of  the  present  distribution 
of  man  upon  the  earth.     Second, — an 
ethnofrraphic    map    of  Great    Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  two  pages  of  descrip- 
tive letter-press,  by  Dr.  Gustaf  Kombst 
and  A.  K.  Johnston.     A  work  similar 
in  style  and  equally  commendable  with 
the    previous.      Third, — a   moral   and 
strJii>!ical   chart,    accompanied    by  six 
pa;^'^s   of    illustrative   and    descnptive 
n'»trs,  by  A-  K.  Johnston.     This  valu- 
alrle  contribution  to  the  present  edition 
of  the   "  Physical  Atlas"  is  one  of  the 
m>>t  attractive  of  all  its  treatises,  and 
does   the   author  great    credit.       The 
map,  which  is  a  singularly  tasteful  pro- 
duction, exhibits  the  distribution  of  man 
accnrding   to   religious  belief,  and    for 
C(nnparison   shows,  upon  two  enlarged 
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maps  of  equal  scale,  the  geography  of 
language  and  the  geoCTaphy  of  roligiooa 
belief  in  Europe.  There  are,  also,  little 
maps  of  missionary  stations  in  India, 
Africa,  America,  etc.,  also  diagrams 
illustrating  the  relative  education  of 
different  countries.  Fourth, — the  con* 
eluding  subject  is  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  health  and  disease,  in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  natural  pheno- 
mena. For  the  illustration  of  this  very 
important  subject,  there  is  a  beautifully- 
tinted  general  map  of  the  world,  and  a 
special  map  of  the  fever-districts  of  the 
United  States  and  West  Indies.  The 
subject  is  ably  treated  in  an  essay  of 
six  folio  pa^s  of  letter-press,  contain- 
ing much  vfuuable  statistios.  Upon  this 
branch  of  his  work  Mr.  Johnston  seems 
to  have  expended  much  faithful  labor. 

After  the  abov6  description,  concise 
as  it  is,  of  the  contents  of  this  import- 
ant encyolopsdio  body  of  physical 
geography,  and  after  the  mention  we 
have  made  of  the  eminent  authors  who 
have  contributed  their  learning  and 
skill  to  its  pages  and  plates,  we  need 
add  no  formal  encomium  to  impress  our 
readers  with  its  high  value  as  a  most 
attractive  work  of  elevated  and  useful 
science.  Of  its  artistic  execution,  we 
can  convey  no  just  conception  through 
verbal  language ;  for  no  language  but 
that  of  the  eye  is  adequate  to  showing 
the  extent  of  exquisite  art  embodied  in 
the  series  of  tinted  maps  and  drawings, 
which  make  the  basis  of  this  great 
folio.  It  has  the  merit,  too,  of  coming 
from  the  always- accurate  and  tasteful 
press  of  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  the 
eminent  publishers  of  Edinburgh. 

We  hope  that,  as  a  work  abounding 
in  valuable  information,  and  tending  in 
the  direction  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  age,  it  may  be  extensively  con- 
sulted-and  studied. 
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THE  city  of  New  York  is  a  fact,  posi- 
tire,  palpable,  and  undeniable  enough 
to  satisfy  even  the  morbid  appetite  of  a 
Gradgrind.  No  esurient  ostrich  ever 
found  more  reality  in  a  tenpenny-nail 
or  a  broken  porter-bottle.  With  all  its 
horrors  and  all  its  shame,  as  with  all  its 
splendors  and  all  its  good,  the  busy, 
swarming  metropolis  exists,  and  will 
continue  to  exist,  mviting  criticism,  con- 
demnation, reformation,  but  defying 
abolition,  and  making  recognition  of 
some  sort  imperative. 

The  mild-minded  rural  philosopher 
may  lament  that  this  should  'be  so. 
Breathing  the  pure,  sweet  air,  looking 
out  over  the  smiling,  bpen  fields  of  some 
inland  Arcadia,  he  may  think,  with  a 
sigh,  of  the  miseries  and  the  crimes  that 
seethe  and  swelter  in  the  close,  crowded 
streets  of  this  mighty  Babel  of  men, 
and  torment  his  placid  soul  with  sor- 
rowful speculations  on  the  madness 
which  drains  the  country  to  gorge  the 
town,  till  it  shall  seem  to  him  no  un- 
righteous thing  to  desire  the  annihilation 
of  all  municipalities,  and  the  general 
\  restoration  of  all  this  huddled  tumul- 
taous  and  fevered  humanity  to  the 
simpler  life  and  quiet  ways  of  man's 
original  paradise.  Nor  would  such  a 
desire  be  unrighteous,  if  it  were  not  80 
perfectly  unreasonable,  as  every  desire 
IS  which  is  wholly  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

Doubtless,  crime  and  suffering  grow 
terribly  fast  in  the  hot-beds  of  city  life. 
The  world's  worst  histories  are  revived, 
each  year,  in  the  journals  of  every  me- 
tropolis of  modem  Christendom.  All 
manner  of  vileness  and  violence — all 
kind  of  frauds  and  follies — selfishness, 
squalid  or  splendid — tyranny,  cowardice, 
cruelty,  license,  luxury — all  these  abound 
in  the  dismal  annals  of  municipal  life. 
Look  at  the  chronicle  of  the  past  win- 
ter in  this  single  capital  of  American 
enterprise  and  American  intelligence. 
Burdell  murders  and  Boker  marriages, 
oolossal  swindlings  and  unlimited  specu- 
lations, political  corruptions  and  private 
debaucheries — what  a  record  these  make 
up  for  the  inspection  of  mankind ;  what 
provocation  they  afford  to  the  Utopian 
dreams  of  Baeotian  philanthropy !  We 
do  not  forget  the  vices  which  hide  in 
the  waying  corn-field  and  stalk  through 


the  village  street.  We  keep  weU  in 
mind  those  traits  of  the  rural  character 
and  those  influences  of  rural  life,  to 
which  such  significant  witness  is  borne 
by  the  fact,  that  the  name  whereby  the 
conntrj.people  of  antiqnify  were  kLown 
has  since  become  a  synonym  for  stupid 
unbelief  or  dogged  mubelief,  and,  though 
we  should  be  sorry  to  insinuate  that  all 
the  country-people  of  America  are  **  pa- 
gans," we  must  remember  that  all  tbs 
pagans  of  Romexwere  country-people. 

fiut,  at  the  same  time  we  frankly 
admit  that  city  life  is  full  of  peculiar 
temptations  and  peculiar  moral  dangers ; 
that  there  are  diseases  of  the  heart  and  t 
of  the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  body, 
which  are  engendered  by  city  life,  and 
are,  comparatively  speaKin^,  unknown 
in  the  lite  of  the  rural  wond.  And  if 
to  abolish  the  institution  of  cities  would 
surely  redeem  mankind  from  all  these 
plagues  and  disgraces,  or,  if  the  abolition 
of  cities  were  a  practicable  thuig,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  echo  the  pathetic 
desires  of  the  most  confirmed  of  rural 
philosophers,  and  even  to  seat  ourselyes 
by  the  side  of  Shakespeare's  Henr^  the 
Sixth,  and  spend  ourselves  with  bun  in 
blandly  imbecile  envy  of  the  **  silly 
shepherds  and  their  silly  sheep." 

But  the  abolition  of  cities  is  not  prac- 
ticable. Unchristian  and  inhuman  as  is 
the  theory  of  modem  city  life,  accord- 
ing to  which  this  mighty  aggregate  of 
activities,  affections,  hopes,  powers,  and 
qualities  is  to  exist  and  be  considered 
smiply  as  an  aggregation,  **  a  fortuitous 
agglomeration  of  atoms,"  and  not  at  fdl 
as  a  combination  and  orderly  coopera- 
tive organization  of  human  intelligences 
and  human  lives/  yet  men  toill  crowd 
into  our  cities,  they  will  desert  the 
pastures  of  Groshen  and  the  wheat-fields 
of  the  Grenesee  for  the  witch-hazelry  of 
Wall  street  and  the  sudden  harvests  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  And  the  question, 
therefore,  which  the  pensive  moralist, 
who  means  to  be  something  more  than 
a  pensive  moralist,  must  a^  himself  is, 
not  how  he  shall  do  away  with  cities,  or 
prevent  ploughboys  and  reapers  from 
hurrying  into  city  life,  bat,  rather  in 
what  way  he  can  best  bring  his  own 
convictions  and  his  own  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  "facts  "  which  he  laments, 
but  can  neither  ignore  nor  remove. 
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%  As  stands  the  city  before  the  rural 
philosopher,  so  stands  the  theatre  be- 
fore the  urban  preacher.  The  theatre 
is  a  fact  of  city  life  which  demands  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  fact,  as  well  by  those 
who  condemn  as  by  those  who  uphold 
it.  To  use  the  words  with  which  Mr. 
Webster  apostrophized  that  very  plain 
and  palpable  fact,  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument:  **  There  it  stands!"  Six 
theatres,  at  least,  are  constantly  open  in 
this  single  city  of  New  York,  and,  it  is 
quite  8i3e  to  say,  that  between  five  and 
seven  thousand  people,  belonging  to  the 
most  prosperous  sections  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  the  metropolitan 
population,  are  to  be  found  on  any  night, 
of  almost  any  week  of  the  year,  in  attend- 
ance upon  dramatic  entertainments  and 
spectacles  of  one  or  another  kind  and  de- 
gree of  dramatic  merit.  And  this,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  the  whim  of  a  season. 
For  years,  the  habit  of  going  to  the  thea- 
tre, when  the  theatre  offered  anything 
worth  going  for,  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  common,  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  respectable  circles  of 
American  society,  as  well  as  among  the 
technically  **  lower  orders"  of  the  land. 
Have  we  not,  then,  some  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  the  vehemence  of  the  inter- 
est which  has  been  recently  excited, 
not  in  New  York  alone,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  by  the  simple 
circumstance  that  a  clergyman,  conse- 
crated, by  the  very  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  a  close  and  earnest  examination  of 
the  "facts"  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives  and  works,  should  have  come  for- 
ward to  deal  with  the  theatre  as  a  re- 
cognized institution  of  modem  life,  and 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  fit  theme  for  the 
attention,  and  a  proper  field  for  the  ac- 
tive influence  of  the  most  religious,  and 
moral,  and  earnest,  of  our  citizens  ? 

One  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  handling 
realities  with  manly  directness  was  the 
rarest,  and  not  the  most  gratifying 
of  phenomena  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public.  Of  course, 
we  waive  all  consideration,  or  criticism, 
of  the  particular  way  in  which  the  par- 
ticular clergyman  in  question  chose  to 
approach  his  subject,  or  to  treat  it. 
That  was  his  own  affair,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  considers  himself  quite 
equal  to  the  task  of  defending,  explain- 
ing, and  justifying  the  course  which  he 
thought  it  best  to  adopt,  whenever  de- 
fense,    explanation,    and   justification 


may  be  legitimately  required  of  him. 
At  all  events,  neither  we  nor  our  read- 
ers have  any  concern  with  that  matter. 
We  are  simply  to  consider  whether 
the  theatre  is  a  noble,  or  an  ignoble, 
necessity  of  our  civilization ;  whether 
its  existence  is,  or  is  not,  an  absolute 
calamity  ;  whether  its  condition  is,  or 
is  not,  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  rationale  of  the  theatre,  of  course, 
determines  all  these  points.  '*  Where- 
fore" is  the  master  of  **  what" — and  the 
color  of  the  motive  decides  the  com- 
plexion of  the  deed. 
•*'  If  we  look  into  history,  we  find  that 
the  first  grand  establishments  of  the 
theatre  in  Europe  had  their  origin  in 
religion.  The  magnificent  machinery 
of  the  Grecian  stage  served  the  priest- 
hood and  the  state  ;  and  the  theatres  of 
Athens  were  schools,  at  once,  of  theolo- 
gy and  of  patriotism.  The  theatres  of 
Itome  were  administered  more  loosely, 
indeed,  and  with  less  of  dignity ;  for  im- 
perial Kome  degraded  every  art  which 
she  adopted,  and  stamped  the  material- 
ism of  her  nature  on  every  idea  which 
she  appropriated,  as  she  set  the  seal 
of  her  dominion  on  the  character  of 
every  people  whom  she  absorbed.  Yet, 
even  in  Rome,  the  ancient  theatre  did 
not  wholly  lose  the  impress  of  the  Gre  • 
cian  system  ;  and  the  fierce  hostility 
which  was  manifested  to  the  theatre 
by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  which  has  transmitted  it- 
self so  vividly  through  so  many  cen- 
erations,  may  be  clearly  traced,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact,  that  the  the- 
ologies of  pagan  Kome — the  follies  and 
falsehoods  of  the  pagan  religion — were 
continually  incarnated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous shows  and  spectacles,  while  the 
same  buildings  were  consecrated  to  the 
punishment  of  the  impious  and  vexa- 
tious **  martyrs"  who  persisted  in  de- 
nouncing Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  all  the 
array  of  Olympus. 

Moreover,  the  theatrical  entertain- 
ments of  imperial  Home,  in  the  later 
days  of  her  history,  reflected  the  life  of 
imperial  Rome  ;  and  what  that  life  was 
we  all  know  too  well  not  to  understand 
how  much  the  Christian  community 
must  have  revolted  from  the  scenes  in 
which  its  spirit  triumphed  and  ran  riot 
When  the  Roman  Christian  gazed  upon 
the  stately  walls  of  the  Coliseum,  or 
passed  beneath  the  splendid  porticoes  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  his  heart  and 
brain  grew  hot  with  fiery  memories  of 
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noble  saints  and  holy  bishopSf  '*  butch- 
ered to  make  a  Koman  holiday ;"  and 
his  soul  grew  sick  with  the  thought  of 
such  nameless  pollutions,  such  shame- 
less abominations,  as  the  pages  of  Apu- 
leius  only  permit  us  to  guess  at.  Na- 
tural enough,  then,  was  it,  that,  as 
thi^  cross  advanced,  the  prostituted  and 
debased  drama  should  disappear  through- 
out tho  empire.  In  the  deluge  of  bar- 
barism which  foil  owed  so  soon  after  the 
establishment  oi  Christianity,  the  art 
theatrical,  of  course,  was  swallowed  up 
with  all  other  arts. 

When  it  was  again  revived,  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  religion  that  its  first 
essays  were  made.  The  drama  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
was  the  work  of  mediaeval  Christianity. 
The  "Fraternity  of  the  Passion"  set 
on  foot  throughout  Europe  such  dramat- 
ic representations  of  the  mysteries  and 
sanctities  of  the  faith  as  were  thought 
likely  to  appeal,  with  peculiar  power,  to 
the  rude  imaginations  mid  uncultivated 
Instincts  of  the  mediaeval  populations. 
Nor  did  the  Church  officially  disown  the 
i'arliest  attempts  that  were  made  to 
restore  the  more  purely  artistic  drama 
(if  antiquity.  The  first  modem  theatre 
ever  erected  in  Europe  was  built  within 
the  precincts  of  the  papal  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  and  by  the  marvelous  architect 
who  first  planned,  on  a  scale  approach- 
ing the  magnificence  of  the  final  realiza- 
tion, that  chief  temple  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  taken  its  place,  with 
the  Pyramids  and  the  Parthenon,  among 
the  wonders  of  art  which  nature 

"  Adopta  into  her  race, 
And  p^nts  to  thorn  au  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat." 

In  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  France,  the 
modern  theatre,  in  its  first  develop- 
ments, never  lost  the  character  of  seri- 
ousness and  purpose  impressed  upon  it 
by  the  traditions  of  the  best  antiquity, 
and  by  the  customs  of  the  mediieval 
worlil.  Why,  then,  it  may  bo  asked, 
did  the  profession  of  the  actor  undergo 
— as  in  all  these  countries  it  unques- 
tionably did — the  ban  which  still  rests 
on  it  throughout  Catholic  Christendom  ? 
Mainly  because,  in  all  these  countries, 
the  traditional  customs  of  imperial  Rome 
C4)ntinued  to  influence  the  popular  mind, 
to  a  degree  of  which  th(j  more  purely 
Germaiiie  races  of  the  north  have  no 
adequate  conception.  The  histrionic 
profession  had  been  chiefly  practiced  in 


imperial  Rome  by  slaves  or  freedmen. 
Every  schoolboy  remembers,   with   a 
kind  of  personal  indignation,  t1i6  insult 
put  upon  a  noble  and  veneraMe  Ramsn 
knight,  who  was  compelled  by  Tiberias 
to  appear  upon  the  stage.    Indisposed 
as  the  Roman  was  to  ooncede  the  least 
respect  to  any  of  the  arts  which  adorn 
and  soothe  existence,  he  was  particular- 
ly unwilling  to  look  with  any  feeling 
but  the  deepest  disdain  upon  the  mimet- 
ic talent  which  divested  its  possessor, 
for  the  nonce,  of  all  personalitv't  and 
clothed  him  with  a  fictitious  being  fior 
the  amusement  of  his  superiors.    Ad3^ 
to  this  transmitted  sentiment  the  kindred    ' 
feeling  generated  by  the  customs  of  feu- 
dalism, and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us 
to  imderstand  how  Latin  Christendom   . 
came  to  commit  the  anomaly  of  enoour-   \ 
aging  the  drama  into  prosperity,  with-  / 
out  elevating  its  professors  into  respe^-/ 
ability.    Nor  must  we  forget  that  tin 
clergy,  very  soon  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, became  particularly  jealoua  of  the 
hold  which  the  drama  be^an  to  acquire 
over  the  society  of  Catholic  Europe,  as 
an  instrumentality  of  intelleotual  and 
moral  influence.     It  was  not  possible 
that  a  hierarchical  class,  which  desired 
to  monopolize  the  spiritual  training  of 
the  community,  should  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  such  a  power  as  the  stage 
became  when  its  macninezy  was  wielded 
by  tlie  genius  of  a  Calderon  and  a  Lope, 
a  Racine  mid  a  Mobdre.    The  fiuioiu 
conflict  which  was  excited  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  **Tartu£Ee,"  may  give  xm 
somo  measure  of  the  emotion  excited 
in  the  clerical  mind  by  the  consciousness 
that  a  proscribed  order,  armed  with  no 
other  weapons  than  tliose  of  fidelity  to 
facts  mid  force  of  satire,  could  make 
even    the    hypocrites  of  the    Churok 
ridieidous. 

Judged  historically,  then,  by  the  facts 
of  the  work  which  it  has  done  in  the 
world — by  tlio  power  which  it  has  de- 
veloped for  controlling  and  directing 
the  public  mind  of  di£Eerent  nations 
and  of  different  ages — ^it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  theatre  is  an  institution 
which  mankind  cannot  and  will  not  let 
die.  In  ancient  Greece,  the  drama  of 
iEschylus  and  Euripides,  of  Sophocles 
and  Aristophanes,  fostered  the  puUic 
faith  in  the  national  religion  and  m  the 
religion  of  nationality;  it  bred  a  deeper 
reverence  for  the  supreme  laws  of  mo- 
rality and  the  awful  conceptions  of  piety; 
it  fed  the  flame  of  patriotism ;  it  ohaa- 
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ti^if'tl  tlio  ncessos  of  partisan  Fpirit, 
fuui  curbed  the  domineering  audacity 
of  personal  ambition.  In  mediasral 
I'uropo,  the  drama  served  to  seize  the 
j>ublic  attention,  and  fasten  it  upon  the 
j^'nat  topics  of  Christian  duty,  Chria- 
ti.'ui  faith,  and  Christian  hope.  It  was 
a  co.vrs«»  instrument,  doubtless,  and  did 
its  work  coarsely  enough ;  but,  after  all, 
it  (/'■(/  </'»  its  icork,  it  did  prove  itself 
clTicicnt,  and  vindicated  to  itself  a  ca- 
pacity of  usefulness  which  is  hardly, 
wc  tliink,  to  be  overlooked  in  a  world 
where  so  much  is  to  be  done,  and 
neither  tools  nor  laborers  do  exuber- 
antly and  superfluously  abound.  In 
nnxhrn  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Ciitholic  Europe,  the  drama  has  proved 
its»  If  t!»e  secret  lever  of  suppressed 
reform.  When  the  tide  of  passionate 
thou^'ht,  which  passed  over  Europe  io 
tlu'  >ixt«'enth  century,  was  stemmed  in 
the  Latin  world  by  successful  and  con- 
tralizrd  tyranny,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  (juito  nflled  back  upon  the  north- 
( rn  nations,  many  a  wave  still  found  its 
way  beneath  the  barrier,  and  flashed 
and  siirped  upon  the  stage,  forerunning 
th»'  second  and  mightier  and  more  ter- 
ril»l«'  dehige  which  our  own  days  have 
seen  and  see. 

lliit  the  true  and  permanent  justifica- 
t:.:i  of  the  theatre — tlie  true  and  per- 
::i:i:>(  lit  reason  which  should  command 
f<r  it  tlic  intelligent  and  earnest  support 
ef  all  ri;^ht-minded  and  public-spirited 
|M  r>on>  in  a  community  hke  our  own — 
i-:  ii<»t  to  be  sought  for  m  the  history  of 
tlie  staj^'e.  It  exists  in  the  idea  of  the 
st.i;,'<« — in  the  dramatic  instinct  out  of 
which  the  stage  took  its  origin — the  in- 
stinct on  which  those,  who  have  wielded 
th«'  diuum  in  the  interest  of  church  or 
Stat*',  have  relied  for  the  efficiency  of 
tl:>  ir  instrument.  And  this  was  the 
di>:in^aiishing  merit  of  the  address  de- 
li v(r«Mi  upt»n  this  subject  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hfllows — that  he  flnnly  seized  and 
f«aile.->ly  proclaimed  tliis  truth.  He 
arc<'j»t«'.i  the  theatre  as  a  fact,  with  all 
its  a.lv«  iititinus  evils  to  be  deplored  and 
c<*rn!>ated.  and  with  all  its  inherent  good 
t..  1h«  n-co^niz*'d  and  encouraged;  and 
h«'  re>:«Ml  hi^ydea,  for  a  graver  consider- 
ation ai.d  a  more  thoughtful  support  of 
th«'  tlnatie,  on  the  Siilid  iKwis  of  the 
ni'-ty.sitj  of  amusement  to  human  na- 
t  :r('>  Wf  al  and  peace.* 

rn'ci^ily   this   impregnable   fortress 

•f  his  p  '>ition,  is  the  pomt  upon  wliich 

the    mo>t    desperate    assaults   will    be 


made,  and  upon  this  fortress  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  all  aasaoltt, 
however  impetuous  and  ardent,  and  led 
on  by  whatever  honest  and  high-minded 
cntsaders,  will  bo  made  in  vain. 

No  reverence  for  the  righteous  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  no  respect  for  the  sin- 
cere disciples  of  the  faith  which  they 
professed,  should  withhold  us  from  ex- 
amining carefully  and  dispassionately 
the  theory  of  social  life  and  of  human 
education  in  which  they  had  themselves 
been  trained,  and  which  they  bequeathed 
to  their  posterity. 

To  the  Puritan  mind,  life  was  one 
long  exodus.  The  true  believer  was  a 
soldier  on  the  march  through  an  ene- 
my's country.  Before  and  behind  ho 
was  beset  by  open  foes  and  secret 
snares.  To  lay  aside  his  armor,  to 
relax  in  his  wary  discipline,  to  subside 
into  a  mood  of  confidence,  good- humor, 
and  indolent  gayety,  was  to  risk  every- 
thing, and  to  violate  his  loyal  duty  to 
his  Leader.^  The  early  legislation  of 
New  England  resembles  the  **  Articles 
of  War,"  so  peremptory  is  it,  and  so 
full  of  prohibitions.  One  would  say 
that  the  pervading  spirit  of  these  the- 
ocratic lawgivers,  who  organized  the 
strongest  English  colonies  m  America, 
and  their  ever-present  aim,  were  the 
spirit  of  Moses  in  the  desert,  and  the 
aim  of  Joshua  in  Canaan.  "The  disci- 
pline of  persecution  in  England,  of 
poverty  in  Holland,  and  of  privation 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  would 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  away  on  tlie 
rebellious  and  stiff-necked  Puritans.- 
Banded  together,  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe  they  were,  by  the  strongest  faith 
in  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and 
the  deepest  mutual  sympathy,  they  yet 
requirea  the  most  constant  supervision, 
and  the  most  strenuous  exercise  of  an 
almost  despotio  authority  on  the  part 
of  their  spiritual  leaders,  to  keep  them 
in  decent  order,  and  to  crush  tlio  ever- 
aspiring  manifestations  of  the  **old 
man**  in  their  natures  and  their  lives.- 
The  "  Litre  Noir'*  of  the  French  secret 
police  does  not  more  teem  with  evi- 
dences of  governmental  espionage  and 
uneasiness,  than  do  the  early  records 
of  the  New  England  colonies.  The 
ordinary  and  by  no  means  agreeable 
tendencies  of  village  life  were  erected 
into  social  duties  and  patriotic  virtues. 
Everybody  kept  an  eye  on  his  neiffh- 
b<ir,  and  tl)0  whole  land  seems  to  have 
groaned  beneath  a  regime  wliich  is  only 
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to  be  described,  in  the  words  of  John 
Milton,  as  a  "tyrannical  duncery,  with- 
in which  no  free  and  splendid  arts  could 
flourish." 

What  were  the  consequences  of  this 
system  ?  A  singular  degree  of  munici- 
pal vigor,  a  quite  military  efficiency  of 
organization  and  all  the  good  that  grows 
out  of  hardihood  and  ooedience.  But 
not  these  alone.  With  the  good  no  lit- 
tle ill  was  developed.  The  poignant 
revelations  of  the  **  Scarlet  Letter,"  and 
the  desperate  devices  of  the  **  Total 
Abstinence"  movement,  are  the  sharp 
and  stinging  criticism  of  Puritan  life  and 
Puritan  theories  in  the  eyes  of  all  think- 
ing men  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Puritan 
influences.  Beside  the  uncompromis- 
ing virtues  of  New  England,  grew  up  an 
array  of  furtive  and  secretive  vices, 
which  are  not  less  characteristic  of  the 
New  England  civilization  than  its  ex- 
cellences are.  From  the  earliest  period 
of  our  national  annals,  we  find  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  New  York,  and  the  liberal 
colonists  of  the  south,  continually  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  quasi-rcpugnanco 
to  the  "Yankees"  of  New  England,  and 
speaking  of  them  very  much  as  Shake- 
speare and  Ben  Jonson,  Raleigh  and 
Sidney,  spoke  of  their  Puritan  prede- 
cessors in  the  times  of  stout  "Queen 
Boss."  The  Puritan  did  not  commend 
himself  to  his  fellow-subjects  by  the 
more  amiable  and  genial  qualities  of 
human  nature.  Ho  figures,  in  our  early 
history,  rather  in  a  Jewish  than  in  a 
Christian  character,  and  appears  to 
have  modeled  himself  rather  upon  the 
typo  of  Peter  than  of  Paul. 

If  the  result  of  the  Puritan  theory 
and  practice,  upon  the  character  and  the 
happiness  of  New  England  itself,  had 
been  to  convert  the  Eastern  States  of 
tho  Union  into  an  earthly  Paradise  of 
sinless  peace  and  plenty,  we  might  still 
question  tho  legitimacy  of  a  system 
which  had  done  so  much,  at  the  same 
time,  to  impair  the  external  influence 
of  tho  communities  in  which  it  pre- 
vailed. But,  as  wo  have  said,  no  such 
miracle  has  been  wrought  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  favorite  city  of  the  PHgrims, 
the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  enjoys  no 
exemption  from  the  pestilence  of  moral 
corruption  which  desolates  all  the  great 
hives  of  the  world,  while  it  stands  out 
conspicuously  among  American  cities 
for  the  peculiar  atrocity  which  marks 
its  periodical  explosions  of  social  ini- 
quity.   In  no  part  of  tho  Union,  indeed. 


in  no  country  of  tiie  world,  ezoepting* 
perhaps,  Sweden  and  the  Lowlvidfl  of 
Scotland,  has  the  habit  of  dmnkenneH 
prevailed  to  so  alarming  an  extent  as  in 
tho  States  which  bare  done  most  tenft* 
ciously  to  the  doctrines  ox  repreasiony 
and  have  insisted  upon  extingoiahing 
human  nature's  capacity  of  ezceu«« 

But  the  efflorescence  of  positiye  on- 
minality  which  is  a  certain  oonseqnenoa 
of  the  unnatural  compression  of  man's 
lighter  and  freer  instinots*  u  by  no 
means  the  worst  consequence  of  that 
conjpression.  The  virtues  which  this 
S'  turn  blights  are  not  less  admixabla 
1' .a  the  vices  which  it  evokes  are  de* 
;•  stable.  Hilarity,  joyousness,  delight 
ill  the  mere  pleasure  of  living  and 
laughing,  are  essential  to  the  growth  of 
frankness,  sincerity,  and  amiable  oai 
dor.  A  man,  who  is  forever  hanntad 
by  a  **  sense  of  duty,"  let  him  be  never 
so  genially  organized  by  nature,  oamiot 
fail  to  become,  in  the  end,  self-oonsoioiM,  J 
suspicious,  and,  thereforei  intrinaioaDj 
unjust.  How  much  these  attribntea  da- 
tract  from  a  man's  power  of  usefiilneaa« 
by  diminishing  his  personal  magnetim 
nud  personal  influence,  we  need  not 
?'ay ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fcust  that, 
.imong  the  public  men  of  this  comitry, 
the  personal  value  of  party  leaders  and 
political  chieftains  has  always  been 
found  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tfaa 
degree  in  which  they  had  nndeigona 
the  influence  and  imbibed  the  tempar 
of  New  England. 

How  much  our  national  charaoter  has 
sufiPered  from  the  depressing  atnuM- 
phere  of  Puritan  opinion,  it  would  ba 
impossible  for  us  within  the  limita  ct 
this  paper  adequately  to  estimate— how 
much  of  the  nervous  over-ezcitabifit^ 
and  consequent  deficiency  of  mnsonlar 
persistence — how  much  of  the  trnpret- 
sionahility  as  distinguished  fromtn^ef- 
sibilityt  which  belongs  to  ns,  and  makea 
it  more  easy  to  inaucnrate  a  popular 
Miovement,  and  more  oiffioolt  to  acniaTa 
.V  popular  object,  in  America  than  in  an  j 
other  country  tolerably  free,  may  ba 
traced  to  the  action  of  this  atmoaphavBt 
is  a  question  worthy  of  the  moat  care- 
ful and  elaborate  examination.  It  oan- 
not  be  answered  by  declaftationa  about 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  Hill,  and 
it  will  force  itself  most  earnestly  npon 
the  attention  of  those  who  most  iwAj 
compute  and  most  heartily  acknowledge 
the  benefits  which  America  owea  to 
the  fathers  of  New  England. 
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]iut,  ono  thing  ifl  certain.    The  weight 
which  so  long  held  down  the  vivid  and 
elastic  natun*  of  man  in  this  country  no 
lonpT  prosHos  upon  it  with  such  pr«uom« 
inant  force.     The  restraints  of  Puritan- 
Lt)m  are  giving  way ;  and  it  becomes  not 
only  all    sagacious   statosmon,   bat   all 
int<'llig4'nt  divineji,  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact,  and  to  conrtid»»r  very  carefully  their 
duty  in  tho  premises.     The  people  triT/ 
be  itmu^ifil  and  must  be  amused.     The 
rel.'itloii  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy* 
evt'H  of  the  straitcst  denominations,  is 
no   longer  what  it  was   fifty,  or  even 
tw<'nty,  years  ago.     The  ancient  theo- 
ries of  church  discipline  are  no  longer 
tenable,   and  the   practical    issue   pre- 
sented  by  the   spirit  of  the   times   is 
simply  this  :  *'  Will  the  clergy  and  the 
religious    world    put    themselves    into 
closer  and  freer  communication  with  the 
world    not    technicjilly    religious — will 
tliey  admit  that  man's  need  of  recreation 
and  amusement  is  in  itself  a  lawful  and 
sacred  thing,  and  lend  their  influence  to 
such  needed  reforms  or  suggestions  us 
shtdl  tend  to  make  the  recreations  and 
amusements   of  the   public   as   whole- 
some as  tlie  need  itself  is  lawful — or 
mil  th(v  not  /'•     This  is  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Bellows  in  his  discourse 
on  the  theatre,  and  wo  repeat  that  it  is 
an  issue  which  cannot  be  evaded.     To 
a^ssume,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
oi'ntury,  and  in  the  United   States  of 
Anit  ri(  a,  that  any  body  of  men,  bound 
t)getlier  by  any  ties  whatever,   have  a 
riu'lit  to  claim  for  themselves  a  sanctity 
at'  character  and  a  probity  of  life  which 
nirik(>  them  naperior  to  the  intelligent 
and  respectaldo   mass  of  their  fellow- 
dti;:ens,  not  technically  associated  with 
tiiein,  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity   which 
WHS    practically  condemned  by  public 
cr|>ini(>n  long  before  it  was  assailed  oy  the 
independint   clergyman   whose   course 
has  hu;:gested  these  remarks  to  us.   The 
clergymen  of  the   United   States,  and 
tlie   nu  inhers  of  their  churches,  know 
pei-t\  ctly  well  that  thoy  no  longer  oc- 
(uj[»y  ilie   same  position,  relatively,  to 
tJie  re««t  of  the  community  which  they 
formerly  held — and  that  they  can  never 
res'iine  that  position.    If  they  are  really 
convinced  that  their  own  lives  are  regu- 
late-.1  by  a  stricter  regard  to  duty,  and 
a  lii::lier  standard  of  right  than  the  lives 
of  t!:'»>e  who  do  not  "profess"  such  a 
•pecitlc    absorption    in   spiritual    aims, 
lliey  kn'iw  that  they  must  prove  their 
p«»^itlon    by  throwing   tliemselves  into 


the  movement  of  the  times,  and  bj 
doing  their  share  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
the  amusements,  as  well  as  to  regulate 
the  character  of  the  occupations,  of 
society. 

-^  If  the  "profession  of  religion'* 
means  anything  serious  and  manly, 
it  surely  means  one  of  two  things — 
cither,  tliat  the  persons  so  professing 
propose  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
world  and  its  ways,  as  Uio  "  religious'* 
of  the  middle  ages  did ;  or,  that  they 
propose  to  mingle  with  the  world,  brins- 
ing  into  its  life  their  own  higher  lite, 
and  influencing  its  aims  by  their  own 
nobler  aims.  Now,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  Pirotestant  "professor"  does  not 
conceive  himself  called  upon  to  with- 
draw from  the  world.  He  wastes  much 
of  the  time  which  his  Catholic  proto- 
type bestowed  upon  prayers,  and  fast- 
ings, and  meditations,  in  the  sordid 
cares  of  business.  He  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  public  thoroughfares,  with  knitted 
brows  and  anxious  face.  Ho  cons  the 
shipping-lists,  and  the  prices  current, 
with  no  abstracted  eye.  He  turns  the 
leaves  of  his  ledger  with  sufficient  oon- 
cem.  In  the  market-house,  he  is  not 
indifferent,  either  to  the  quality  or  to  the 
price  of  the  provisions  which  are  to 
nourish  his  mortal  body ;  nor  does  his 
tailor  find  him  altogether  careless  of  the 
texture  of  cloths,  and  the  cut  of  trowsers. 
'On  what  ground,  then,  of  consistency 
and  common  sense,  we  ask,  does  he 
pretend  to  find  a  sanctity  in  tlie  sharp 
collisions  of  Wall  street,  which  vanishee 
at  the  doorway  of  Wallack's  theatre, 
and  flees  from  the  profane  harmonies 
of  the  Academy  orchestra  ?  Grant 
that  the  outskirts  of  amusement  in  the 
world  are  haunted  by  disrepntable  per- 
sons, indulging  in  disreputable  prac- 
tices, are  the  outskirts  of  business,  then, 
free  from  reproach  ?  If  the  character 
of  a  "  professor"  of  religion  will  not 
comport  with  his  presence  in  the  par- 
quet of  a  respectable  theatre,  becanae 
of  the  possible  presence  in  the  gallery 
of  professors  of  shame  and  tin,  how, 
we  ask,  does  that  character  comport 
with  his  presence  on  the  steps  of  the 
Exchange  in  the  company  of  notorious 
swindlers,  and  unqoestionable  sharpers? 
If  he  countenance  vice  by  lending  his 
countenance  to  lawful  amusements,  doea 
he  not  equally  countenance  vice  hf 
lending  his  countenance  to  lawful  boei- 
ness?  " 
In  truth,  the  time  lias  come  when  the 
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preteiiMons  of  the  Church  most  he 
abated,  in  order  that  its  usefubiess  may 
be  extended.  The  vast  and  increasing 
number  of  honorable,  upright,  and  re- 
spcctiiblo  citizens  who  compose  the 
**  world,"  can  no  longer  bo  terrified  into 
a  senseless  disregard  of  the  first  laws 
of  human  life,  and  human  society,  by 
the  spectres  of  antiquated  prejudice, 
and  of  venerable  blundering.  The  pro- 
fesfiionHl  **  Church"  has  no  monopoly 
of  Christian  truth.  Christian  feeling,  or 
Christian  character ;  and  all  who  belong 
to  it  must  come  forward  to  do  yeoman's 
service,  humbly  and  decently,  in  the 
great  work  of  Chistianizing  our  civil- 
ization, if  they  mean  to  retain  the 
cordial  respect  and  sympathy  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 
"Whether  the  theatre  be,  or  be  not, 


the  best  form  of  Bodal  amnsemeiit  in  sN 
metropolis,  we  bare  not  ondertakan  to  j 
consider.  That  is  a  qaestion  for  aepBK^ 
rate  discussion.  Our  aim  hw  been, 
specifically  to  put  on  record  our  hearty 
approbation  of  a  movement  which  prom- 
ises to  subjeot  the  whole  qnestion  of 
public  amusements  to  examination  faj 
the  community,  in  a  form  at  once  dis- 
tinct,  tangible,  and  compreheneive ; 
and  to  utter  our  profound  oonTiotion« 
that  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  who 
shall  undertake  to  dismiss  this  qneBtion 
with  faded  assumptions,,  or  deorepit 
dogmatism,  will  find  that  facta  are  stab* 
bom  things,  and  that  that  hackneyed 
phrase,  **the  spirit  of  the  age,'*  after 
all,  does  mean  something,  and  some* 
thing  too  real,  too  passionate*  and  too 
powerful  to  be  trifled  with  or  set  ande. 


CHARLOTTE    BRONTE.* 


IT  was  long  ago  settled,  that  a  woman 
wrote  **  Jane  Eyre,"  and,  in  Mrs. 
Gaskrll's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bront'6, 
we  hfivo  the  master-key  of  that  novel 
and  its  companions,  **  Shirley,'*  and  *'  Vil- 
lette."  The  work  has  been  long  delay- 
ed, for  it  is  not  easy  to  write  of  those 
who  are  still  living,  and  there  seems  too 
mercantile  and  gossiping  an  eagerness  in 
recording;  the  events  of  a  friend's  life 
before  the  date  of  his  death  is  carved 
upon  a  tomb-stone.  But  that  name  has 
now  been  carved.  Around  the  com- 
munion-table of  the  old  church  of  Ha- 
worth,  in  Yorkshire,  are  many  mural 
tablets  bearing  the  same  peculiar  family 
name  ;  vand  the  most  recent  of  all  com- 
memorates that :  **  Adjoining  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  A.  B.,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  P.  Bronte,  A.  B.,  m- 
cumbent.  She  died  March  ,*31st,  1855,  in 
the  JiDth  year  of  her  age." 

W<^  remember  when  the  news  of  that 
last  d.iy  of  March  came,  two  years  ago, 
and  th(»  cloud  of  doubt  and  uncertidnty 
which  had  always  shrouded  the  life  of 
CurnT  Bell  seemed  only  deepened. 

During  her  brief  literary  career,  very 
lew  personal  details  had  ever  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public.     A  cu- 


rate's daughter — a  govemeas — a  smalL 
shy  woman,  living  lonely  amon^f  Ueak 
moors  in  a  sad  parsonage,  nursing  sis- 
ters who  died  early,  and  were  buried 
under  her  windows — these  were  all  the 
facts  we  knew,  and  they  were  only  sooh 
as  she  had  thought  fit  to  tell  us  in  « 
preface  to  a  posthumous  edition  of  her 
sister  Emily's  **Wuthering  Heigfats.** 
In  all  her  books,  there  was  nothing 
whining  or  sentimental,  althongfa  mnoE 
that  was  morbid.  Like  shrouded  stat- 
ues bending  with  veiled  |^U)eB,  but  with 
an  air  of  the  suppressed  movement  of 
acute  suffering,  so  those  books  appealed 
with  mute  pathos  to  the  reader.  Now 
the  veil  is  lifted,  and  the  art  is  seen 
to  be  only  nature.  Now  the  reader 
knows  that,  under  the  story  he  reads, 
another  story  is  written ;  that  the  page 
before  him  is  a  palimpsest  on  which  £e 
lines  he  sees  follow  faintly  and  remote* 
ly  the  meaning  of  the  lines  erased. 

Fielding  did  not  put  himself  into  his 
stories  more  entirely  than  Mrs.  BrontA ; 
and,  certainly,  the  results  are  as  differ- 
ent as  **  Tom  Jones"  and  **  Jane  Eyre." 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  **Life"  completes  the  life 
which  the  books  suggested.  There  an 
few  eminent  authors  of  whom  the  woild 
will  ever  know  as  much  as  it  will  of 


♦  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.    Bv  Mrs.  Gaskell,  anthofof  **  Cranford,"  •*  Vary  Barton,* 
"  Ruth,"  etc.    D.  Appleton  Sl  Co.,  Now  York. 
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Miss  I>r«>ntC' ;  fi)r  fow  authors,  when  they 
lmv»»  >jniki'ii  for  th(Mn»plve«,  iu  tlieir 
wnrks,  lmv<»  ('V«»r  such  a  friend  to  write 
th«'ir  Ijio^niphiea.  Oiio  hero  places  the 
liiiirtl  iipni)  tiio  iload  brow  of  another. 
Oin*  li.  arty,  n'Uf^iour*,  resolute  woman 
r.tiMi  s  t'»  (!■»  womanly  justice  to  another; 
Womanly  in  its  t«*n(lerness,  its  sym- 
j>:itli\ ,  :iii(l  its  powt»r.  The  wt»rk  dis- 
j>l a\  s  111!  «'xquisite  appn'C'ation  of  itii 
siil»j<Mt  -  a  delicate  perception  of  the 
Kwai\  iu;;  moods  of  a  morbid  terapera- 
nniit.  The  impn^ssitm  in  not  of  a 
eul'»;xi*t,  *iT  apologist,  but  simnly  that 
of  a  tVi«'ii(i  speaking  of  a  friend,  seeinff 
cl«'jn  ly.  nofl  judpng  truly,  and  over  all 
tlie  jM.it  rait  shines  the  light  of  love — the 
only  liLclit  which  can  sht)w  life  truly. 
Mrs.  (ia>k«ll  has  written  many  a  mel- 
auch'ly  \*n'f^*\  but  she  has  never  told  a* 
story  in«»n'  tragical  than  the  life  of 
Cli.i'il.'tt.*  Bronte. 

Sli<'  was  l)orn  in  the  year  1816,  in  the 
llttN'.  (Irrary  town  of  Ilaworth,  which  is 
built  up«»n  a  steep  street,  among  the 
sail  M'orsand  barren  hills  of  Yorkshire. 
II<  r  t'.itluT  was  curate  of  the  parish; 
lur  njothcr  came  from  Cornwall,  and 
ni  vrr  nturned  thither — a  mild,  pious, 
g.iitli'  woman,  who  boro  her  husband 
.•-i\  (liildren  in  rapid  succession,  then 
dirfl :  and  Hved  only  in  their  vague 
nH'm.»ri«'s,and  nursery  traditions.  So 
rarly  the  home  seems  to  be  cleared  of 
tlif  niiiy  gracious  influence  which  might 
have  ntndiiicd  the  hard  life  of  the  chiU 
dnii.  f-»r  bard  life  it  was. 

'I  i<M  K«*v.  Patrick  Drontft  was  an 
Iri-liin.in.  and  a  very  remarkable  char- 
art*  t.  Hh  makes  a  kind  of  grandiose 
iuipn^sion,  whenever  he  appears  in  the 
lHM)k  -a  vast,  savage  nature — an  abor- 
tiv«'  Titan.  Mewed  up  in  the  moors 
at  a  time  when  Yorkshire  was  the 
rou;:lir>t  part  of  England ;  relieving  hL^ 
an;,'«r  by  firing  off  pistols,  in  rapid  suc- 
r»>>i.»n,  at  his  back  door;  or  stuffing 
tb<*  hearth-rug  into  the  fire  until  it 
mn«»'il.lrred  away,  obstinately  staying 
in  all  tho  stench ;  or  sawing  away  the 
t*a<-ks  <if  chairs;  riding  and  walking 
a':»<.iit,  upon  his  parochial  visits,  with  a 
l*alt'd  pist<d.  which  was  his  inseparable 
roiitpauiim;  cutting  his  wife*s  silk  dress 
t«»  -linMls;  putting  his  children's  gay 
shn.s  into  the  fire,  and  feeding  them 
upon  potatoes,  because  he  wished  them 
to  1m'  iwarty  and  to  have  no  high-flown 
Tiotions.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  with 
this  fitTce,  passionate  nature,  was  not 
likely  to  bo  the  most  tender  of  parents 


when  dyspepsia  set  in,  and  he  resolved 
to  eat  alone  in  his  room,  which  he  did 
to  the  end. 

But  with  all  these  savage  traits,  ho 
bad  a  wild  love  of  nature ;  walked  far 
and  wide,  in  all  weathers,  over  the  hills 
and  heaths;  was  faithful  in  visiting  the 
sick,  dihgent  in  his  care  of  the  schools, 
and  wns,  evidently,  a  great  misplaced 
and  wasted  force  in  the  humble  curacy 
of  Haworth. 

While  the  dyspeptic  father  was  firing 
pistols  out  of  the  back  door,  and  eating 
alone  in  his  study,  the  mother  was 
dying  slowly  of  a  cancer,  and  the  house, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  grave-yard  and 
damp  with  its  death-dews,  was  hushed. 
Six  poor,  little  children  sat  grave  and 
silent  in  the  little  kitchen  of  the  par- 
sonage, or  climbed  the  stone  staircase 
and  looked  out  of  the  windows  upon  the 
church-yard.  They  had  few  children's 
books :  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  would 
foster  no  nonsense;  but,  Emily,  the 
oldest,  read  the  newspapers  aloud  to 
them,  and  they  discussed  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Hannibal  and  Bonaparte. 
They  gave  preternatural  answers  to 
their  father's  preposterous  questions; 
and  when,  instead  of  putting  on  nice 
little  red  shoes,  and  sending  her  out  to 
run  and  play,  he  asked  his  youngest 
girl,  Anne,  what  such  a  child  most 
wanted,  she,  instead  of  reveling  in 
childhood,  answered,  **  age  and  experi- 
ence." 

The  gentle  mother  died — why  did  the 
wild  Irish  curate  ever  tempt  her  from 
Cornwall  ? — and  then  began  the  reign  of 
an  aunt,  with  strong  prejudices  and  a 
distaste  for  Yorkshire,  who  went  click- 
ing up  and  down  the  stone  stairs  in 
pattens,  lest  she  might  take  oold,  and 
at  length  took  her  meals,  al.so,  in  her 
bedroom.  The  ohildren  recited  to  their 
father  and  browsed  upon  all  kinds  of 
books ;  but  at  length  the  two  oldest  wore 
sent  to  a  school  for  the  daughters  of 
clergymen,  a  Do- the -girls  Hall«  at 
Cowan's  Bridge.  Here  they  were  starved 
and  stunted,  exposed  to  every  hardship 
and  duease,  witn  all  the  heartless  care- 
lessness of  charity  foundations.  The 
story  of  their  sufferings  is  piteous ;  it  is 
as  Md  in  the  history  as  it  is  in  the 
burning  indignation  of  the  description 
of  the  school  in  '*  Jane  Eyre."  Maria, 
the  oldest,  died  in  consequence  of  this 
school,  and  Elizabeth  contracted  the 
disease  which  soon  swept  her  after. 

The  father  removed  them  from  school. 
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and  ail  old  servant*  Tabby,  came,  at  this 
time,  full  of  all  kinds  of  traditional  lore, 
for  which  she  found  delighted  and  enthu- 
siastic listeners  in  the  girls.  There  was  a 
brother  Branwell,  also,  a  weak,  fascinat- 
ing, brilliant  character,  self-indulgent, 
and  idolized  by  his  sisters,  and  so  winning 
in  his  ways  and  lively  in  conversation, 
that  he  was  always  summoned  to  the 
village  inn  when  the  passing  traveler 
wanted  amusement  The  talent  of  the 
girls  began  to  display  itself  in  domestic 
literature.  They  wrote  every  kind  of 
work,  and  imagined  an  island,  like 
Hartley  Coleridge's  boyish  fancy  of  a 
country,  and  had  each  their  heroes 
among  the  living  and  eminent  English- 
men of  the  time.  Wellington  was 
Charlotte's  hero.  He  occupied  her  im- 
agination, and  all  her  contributions  to  the 
mimic  domestic  magazine  purported  to 
bo  written  by  Lord  C.  Wellesley,  Lord 
C.  A.  F.  Wellesley,  Lord  Charles  Al- 
bert Florian  Wellesley,  etc. 

It  was  now  ]831.  Charlotte  was  the 
oldest  living  child  ;  very  small  in  figure, 
calling  herself  "  stunted,"  with  soft, 
thick  brown  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  reddish - 
brown.  The  rest  of  her  features  were 
large  and  plain,  and  she  was  altogether 
very  quiet  in  manners  and  quaint  in 
dress.  She  went  to  school  to  a  kind, 
motherly  woman.  Miss  Wooler,  and 
amazed  all  the  girls  by  knowing  a  great 
deal  less  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  did,  by  being  moody  and  silent, 
then  repeating  long  pages  of  poetry 
and  declining  to  play  ball.  She  stood 
on  the  play-ground  and  looked  at  the 
sky  and  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
talked  politics  furiously,  or  frightened 
the  poor  little  girls  out  of  their  poor 
little  wits,  by  telling  horrible  stories  as 
they  lay  abed  at  night. 

But  the  girls  loved  her,  and  Miss 
Wooler  loved  her,  then  and  always  af- 
terward. After  a  year  she  went  home 
again,  and  saw  nobody  but  female  teach- 
ers in  the  Haworth  Sunday-school,  and 
curates,  passing  her  time  in  drawing, 
reading,  and  walking  out  among  the 
*•  purple-black"  moors  with  her  sisters, 
and  devising  plans  with  them  for  the 
education  of  their  brother,  who  was 
finally  destined  for  a  painter. 

The  three  girls  grew  up  together — 
Charlotte  sad  and  shy  and  religious  ; 
Emily  with  a  suppressed  vehemence  of 
nature,  and  very  reserved ;  Anne,  the 
youngest,  and  mildest  of  all.  They  were 
what  their  parents  and  tiieir  life  had 


made  tliem.     Inheriting  the 
strength  with  the  mother's  ma\ 

a  youth  bereaved  of  ohildhood  had  ^ 

ed  in  solitude  and  gloom.  TImj  iMid 
undoubtedly  that  nenrons  senntiTaaeit 
which  we  call  morbid,  and  all  their  fiw 
were  tin^  by  this  temperament. 

In  1835,  Charlotte  went  as  teaoher, 
and  Emil^  as  pupil,  to  Mias  WooWa. 
But  the  mtractable  Emily  ehafed  and 
pined  for  the  bleak  hilleiaea  of  home, 
to  which  she  soon  retomed,  and  nsfrar 
again  left  it  but  twioe.  At  home  ifal 
baked  and  ironed,  and  studied  Gkimn 
while  she  kneaded  the  dough. 

Charlotte's  duties  were  upon  hir 
health.  She  dreamed  dreams  and  saw 
visions,  and  her  religious  sensibilities 
began  to  annoy  her  as  if,  poor  obfli^ 
she  were  chiefest  of  sinners.  She  wsat 
home  again  and  wrote  to  Sontfaej  in 
advice  about  a  literary  life,  and  m  an- 
swered like  the  true,  honest,  litaraij 
hero  that  he  was,  wisely  and  oahnlf* 
and  dissuadingly.  Emily  had  retornad 
from  a  hopeless  effort  to  teach  in  the 
town  of  Halifax,  and  Anne  began  to 
sicken,  and  the  futile  fasoinating  brothir 
Branwell  be^an  seriously  to  perplez  his 
family  with  his  shiftless  irregidaiitifla. 

In  1839,  some  person,  faintlj  shadov- 
ed,  perhaps,  in  the  St  John  of  *'JaBa 
Eyre,"  made  Charlotte  an  oflbr  of  aur- 
riage  which  she  quietly  set  amda.  Birt 
something  must  oe  done ;  and  Eailjr 
remained  at  home,  while  Charlotte  and 
Anne  went  away  to  teaoh^  once  nioni 
as  private  governesses.  Chariottali 
fate  was  hard.  She  fell  upon  a  ti^ 
Mrs.  Heed,  and  quickly  came  hoi 
again,  and  shared  the  household  dmdg^ 
ery  with  Emily.  At  this  time  the  last 
happy  glimpse  of  the  brother  BianiMll 
flashes  across  this  monotonously  nooa- 
ful  story.  He  had  an  eager  litemy 
ambition  and  wrote  letters  and  TOiasa 
to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  {  oAaB« 
doubtless,  lighting  up  the  melanoholy 
home  with  a  sparkung  jest  and  a  monj 
laugh,  and  running  off  to  the  als*hoasa 
at  night,  while  Aunt  Branwell  read  ^ay^ 
ors  to  the  Bev.  Patrick  BrontA  sad 
Tabby,  and  they  three  went  to  bad^ 
while  the  three  girls  paced  the  ptftw 
and  wondered  about  the  ftitnze.  ^hfl|f 
wanted  to  keep  a  school,  but  tibey  aaw 
no  way  to  do  it  And  so,  for  tiie  aeeoad 
and  last  time,  Charlotte  became  a  gov- 
emesH«  in  a  family  of  ''good  sort  af 
people"  who  paid  her  twenty  povnda  A 
year,  deducting  four  pounds  nr  wiik- 
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if»p.  But  thoy  wero  mutually  touched 
at  partiiip:,  the  next  Christmas,  when 
X\w  r«>ur  ohildrcn  mot  again  at  the  damp 
Hiiwortli  parsonage. 

It  was  clear  that  if  Charlotte  and  Em- 
ily nuMut  to  keep  school  they  mu^t  learn 
Fronoh,  so  they  went  to  BrU89cls,  to 
the  .•*('lu)ol  of  M.  and  Madame  Hfcger. 
Sho  lias  toW  us  everything  about  it  in 
*' VilN'tte," — the  strange,  foreign  life; 
the  sin*;ular  girls  among  strangers. 
They  hurried  homo  suddenly  to  see 
th<ir  (lying  aunt,  hut  they  arrived  too 
into  :  and  presently  Charlotte  rotomcd 
as  teacher  to  the  itegers.  Hard  work 
folh)we(l,  and  in  the  midst  came  rumors 
of  IJranweirs  irregularities  and  her 
father's  failing  sic^ht.  With  M.  Hdger, 
Charlotte  formed  a  warm  friendship. 
He  couM  not  ho  hlind  or  indifferent  to 
h«T  p^reat  abiliti(»3,  and  it  was  very  hard 
t^)  part  with  him.  But  she  came  weari- 
ly back  again  to  Ilaworth,  and  with 
Kinily  tried  to  discover  how  they  could 
urnh'rtake  a  school. 

Th(i  sickening  shadows  closed  more 
nearly.  Hranwell  had  been  to  London 
as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  man  whose 
witV,  twenty  years  older  than  the  tutor, 
flittered  him,  and  won  and  ruined  him. 
rii"  l)rilliant  boy  was  infatuated  with 
his  mistress,  and,  coming  home  for  the 
holidays,  only  longed  to  return,  with 
an  inexplicable  feverish  eagerness  that 
ftlarnied  his  sisters.  He  went  to  London, 
hut  !«non  after  appeared  at  Haworth, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  received  a 
htter  from  the  injured  husband  forbid- 
dini;  his  return.  Ho  was  consumed  with 
pas>ion  and  disappointment,  and  tried 
t»  quench  tho  fires  of  his  soul  with  drink. 
Day  hy  day  ho  imbruted  himself  more 
and  more.  When,  a  few  months  af- 
ter, the  injured  husband  died,  and  left 
his  fortune  to  his  wife  upon  the  condi- 
tion tliat  f»he  would  never  see  her  para- 
mour again,  Hranwell  thought  only  of 
returning  to  her  anns,  and  happiness ; 
hut  a  servant  came  post  from  ner,  tell- 
ing him  never  to  dare  to  visit  her  again. 
Stunned  and  lost,  the  unhappy  boy  rrel- 
<*d  throuE^h  every  besotting  debauchery 
to  «!»ath.  He  had  fearful  attacks  of  de- 
lirium Irrmfns  ;  tho  pale  .sisters  often 
listened  fur  the  rep<)rt  of  a  pistol  in  the 
dead  of  niirht.  The  trapjedv  drairged 
on  f.»r  three  years,  and  then  ho  died, 
crying  out  to  bo  raised  to  his  feet,  that 
he  mi^ht  die  standing. 

In  181<>,  the  three  sisters  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  under  tho  names  of 


Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  the  ini- 
tials being  the  same  as  their  own.  Of 
these  poems  Emily's  are  the  most  pow- 
erful, and  were  always  preferred  by 
Charlotte  to  tho  others.  The  book  was 
not  Bucoossful,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
read  it  now  with  the  new  and  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  authors. 

WhUo  the  book  failed  and  the  brother 
died,  the  father's  sight  was  almost  gone, 
and  be  was  taken  to  Manchester  to  nave 
an  operation  performed  upon  his  eyes. 
But  the  undaunted  girls  were  busy  in 
tho  midst  of  every  cmiiction,  and  had 
each  written  a  novel.  Charlotte's  was 
called  **The  Professor ;"  Emily's,  "  Wu- 
thering  Heights ;"  and  Anne*s,  '*  Agnes 
Grey."  And  even  in  Manchester,  in 
1846,  during  all  the  doubt  and  dismay 
of  the  surgical  operation,  the  care  and 
weariness  of  nursing,  Charlotte  began 
"Jane  Eyre."  She  could  not  find  a 
publisher  for  •*  The  Professor,"  which 
will  now,  however,  be  soon  in  our  hands. 
At  home  again,  the  sisters  put  away  their 
work  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  paced 
the  old  parsonage  parlor,  talking  over 
the  stories  which  thcr  were  wiiting. 
**  You  cannot  make  a  heroine  interest- 
ing if  she  be  not  beautiful,"  said  the 
fragile,  desponding  Anne.  •'  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  you  are  wrong,"  said  the 
brave  Charlotte  ;  **  I  will  show  you  a 
heroine  as  plain  and  as  small  as  myself, 
who  shall  be  as  intoresting  as  auy  of 
yours."  She  wrote  her  story  with  pen- 
cil, in  little  square  paper  books  held 
close  to  her  eyes,  and  with  such  passion- 
ate eagerness  that  she  fell  ill.  On  the 
24th  of  August,  1847,  "Jane  Eyre"  was 
sent  to  the  publishers,  and  on  tho  16th 
of  October  it  was  issued.  The  little, 
shy,  sad  governess  in  Yorksiro  shook 
tho  world  by  the  heart  and  said,  **  This 
is  no  goddess  I  bring  you,  but  a  govern- 
ess. She  owes  none  of  your  sympathy, 
if  you  give  it«  to  the  red  of  her  cheeks  or 
the  yeuow  of  .her  gold,  but  everything 
to  Uie  integrity  and  loyalty  of  her 
character." 

Tho  Reverend  Brother  Chadband  Is 
still,  to  this  day,  a  little  unocrtiun  about 
tho  moral  character  of  the  novel  of 
**Jano  Eyre;"  but  Jane  Eyre  is  still 
the  most  striking  heroine  m  English 
fiction  since  Scott's  Jeanie  Deans, 
who  is,  doubtless,  the  finest  female 
character  in  English  literature  since 
Shakespeare's  women. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  woman  should 
be  plain  and  in  unhappy  circumstances : 
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it  does  not  make  a  story  moral,  that  the 
heroine  resists  temptation;  nor  demo- 
cratic, that  she  is  a  governess  or  a 
dependent.  Shakespeare's  women  are 
often  princesses,  usually  nobles,  always 
ladies.  But  the  triumph  of  **Jano 
Eyro"  is  the  splendor  of  its  vindica- 
tion of  woman  as  woman,  deprived  of 
all  the  accessories  which  generally  in- 
veipcle  interest.  And  this  was  a  victory 
achieved  in  the  literature  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  prejudice  of  caste  is 
most  impregnable.  A  plain  governess 
is  the  very  ideal  of  that  form  of  the  sex 
which  is  most  repugnant  to  the  British 
mind.  But  the  uncompromising  story 
borrows  no  rainbow  from  romance.  It 
depicts  a  poor,  plain,  dependent  woman, 
sore  beset  by  social  scorn  and  suspicion, 
fighting  her  little  battle  of  life,  which 
was  greater  in  the  history  of  her  soul 
than  Marathon  or  Waterloo  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world ;  and  the  story  is  so 
told,  that  the  little  battle  becomes  as 
poetic  and  pathetic  as  those  greater 
combats ;  and  every  honest  heart  cries 
out:  ** God-speed !"  The  book  is  the 
book  of  a  woman's  life.  Its  strong,  in- 
dignant tone  is  the  wail  of  a  thousand 
hearts  in  a  thousand  homes,  where  they 
are  aliens  and  pariahs.  It  surpasses 
whole  ranges  of  novels  with  one  stroke, 
and  that  a  stroke  of  nature.  There  is 
nothing  more  fearful,  in  all  the  Mrs 
Radcliffo  ghostly  machinery,  than  in 
the  terrible  reality  of  the  scratching 
along  the  wall  of  the  wife  of  Roches- 
ter. And  nowhere  among  modern  writ- 
ers, except  in  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
is  tliero  such  identification  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  landscape,  so  that  the 
book  becomes  entirely  dramatic,  and 
we  see  nature,  as  we  see  the  men  and 
women  around  her,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
heroine.  This  is  especially  remarkable 
in  the  description  of  the  pictures  that 
interestt?d  Jane  Eyre  at  Mrs.  Heed's, 
and  those  she  afterward  painted  at  Mr. 
Rochester's.  This  is  a  touch  from  life. 
It  is  the  Yorkshire  loneliness  of  deso- 
late halls  pressing  through  the  author's 
heart  and  mind,  and  findmg  the  scenery 
of  that  mind  to  bo  its  own  melancholy 
reflection. 

When  success  was  beyond  question, 
Charlotte  told  her  father  she  had  writ- 
ten a  novel,  and  showed  him  some  of 
the  reviews.  The  old  gentleman  said 
to  the  others :  •*  Girls,  do  you  know 
Charlotte  has  been  writing  a  book,  and 
it  is  much  better  than  likely."    **  Wuth- 


erin^  Heights*'  and  "Agnes  Grey** 
pubhshed  in  December,  bat  they  bad 
small  comparative  success. 

The  readers  of  EngliEuid  and  Ameim 
puzzled  themselves  to  know  whether  a 
man  or  woman  wrote  **JaDe  Eyre." 
But  when  the  second  edition  uppeared, 
dedicated  to  Thackeray,  eyerybodj 
said :  "  This  is  evidently  a  woman  ;** 
and  that  sagacious  Bottom,  "  the  worU," 
pricked  up  its  long  ears  and  gnmtad 
under  its  bestial  breath :  **  Ah  I  yes,  I 
see  :  a  governess :  hum !  he  is  Bochet- 
ter — she  is  his  mistress." 

The  instinctive  penetration  of  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  Thaokerqy^ 
power  is  not  the  least  of  the  many 
acute  perceptions  of  Mrs.  Bront£*8  ge« 
nius.  Her  criticism  of  Misa  Aiutani 
her  only  rival  among  Enelish  female 
novelists,  is  singularly  luoid  and  just; 
and  her  common-sense  seems  never  ta 
have  been  hoodwinked^  by  entbosiaam 
in  her  literary  estimates.  When  aha 
went  to  London  she  saw  Thaokeray, 
and  was  satisfied.  **  It  is  aentuDent,** 
she  writes,  *'  sentiment  jealoosly  btddeo, 
but  genuine,  which  eztraots  the  venon 
from  that  formidable  Thackeray,  «id 
converts,  what  might  be  oorroaiva  poi- 
son, into  purifying  elixir.'* 

Branwell  died  in  September.  In  Ni^ 
vember  Emily  was  very  ill.  The  nv- 
agoness  of  the  father  was  more  wntMn^ 
in  her  than  in  the  others.  She  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  settled  oonsnmptkMk 
She  would  not  own  it.  She  wooU  not 
see  a  doctor:  when  he  came  into  the 
house  she  refused  to  meet  lum.  Cbar^ 
lotto  wrote  to  London  for  adTioey  bat 
Emily  would  not  listen  to  it.  Stem  and 
silent,  she  went  on  to  meet  death.  Tba 
moors  had  been  her  home  and  her  pa^ 
sion :  a  sprig  of  heather  was  the  lovali* 
est  of  flowers  to  her ;  bat  at  length  her 
dim  and  fading  eyes  oould  not  ewwk, 
see  the  heather  blooms  that  Charlotte 
brought  her.  One  Tuesday  raoniinff,  ib 
December,  she  arose  and  dreaaed  her- 
self, unaided,  with  many  a  panae,  with 
catching  and  rattling  breath,  while  Char- 
lotte, and  Anne,  and  the  servantB,loQkad 
on  speechlessly.  At  noon  she  aaid  ta 
Charlotte  :  *'  If  you  will  send  for  a  doc- 
tor I  will  see  him  now."  At  two  o'elook 
she  died.  Charlottto  loved  her  non 
than  anybody  in  the  world. 

She  was  scarcely  buried  when  AmM 
began  to  die.  Gentlest  of  all  the  aiatatSi 
her  delicate,  drooping  nature  ia  atranM* 
ly  contrasted  with  Emily'a.     Aa  Am 
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slowly  fudotl,  Charlotte  did  not  deceive 
hersrlf.  Slio  took  hi»r  ti>  Scarborough 
in  Miiy,  and  she  died  there,  trauaoilly, 
on  th(>  ('dp«  of  June.  Durinfif  all  this 
tiuu*  Charlotte  was  writing  **  »Shirley.'* 
S})««  liad  nearly  finished  the  seoond 
vnlinnt>  of  the  tale  when  Branwell  died, 
th«'ii  Krnily.  then  Anne.  In  the  char- 
actiT  (»t*  '•  Shirley,"  which  was  publish- 
ed ill  November,  1849,  she  portrays 
h<'r  own  conception  of  her  sister  Emily. 
Th«»  Iwiok  was  received  witli  no  less 
fjivor  than  **  Jane  Eyre"  had  been;  but 
thi'  inevitable  Nemesis  waited  in  the 
shadow,  and  a  railway  stock,  in  which 
she  had  i<hareH,  depreciated. 

At  home,  she  and  her  father  and  the 
oM  servant  Tabby  lived  alone.  Mr. 
Hronte  dined  alone  in  his  n>om ;  Char- 
lotte read,  tuid  worked,  and  wrote,  and 
drit'ted  about  in  a  whirlpool  of  terrible 
recoUectionif.  Shu  was  famous,  and 
people  bepan  to  come  to  see  Haworth 
and  the  scen«»3  of  '*  Shirley,"  and,  above 
all,  the  author.  Thin  disposition  brought 
her  some  pleasant  friends,  and  she  made 
rare  and  brief  visits  from  home.  She 
read  with  seriousness  and  profit,  as 
every  sensible  author  does,  whatever 
was  written  about  her  books,  and  wrote 
many  letters  of  all  kinds  to  persons 
seeking  advice  or  proffering  compli- 
ment. Left  alone  with  her  father,  they 
evidently  eyed  each  other  keenly,  to 
detect  the  slightest  unpromising  symp- 
tom. I>  it  saying  nothing  about  it,  and 
each  >ilt;nt  and  busy.  She  traveled 
a  little  among  the  lakes,  and  read  all 
the  curriiit  literature  which  was  sent 
to  her  by  her  publishers.  She  wrote  a 
letter  of  friendly  thanks  to  Sydney  Do- 
bell  tor  .-peaking  kindly  of  "Wuthcring 
HtML^ht-*. '  and  passed  some  time  with 
Aiiss  Murtineau.  Going  up  to  London 
again,  she  heard  Thackeray's  lectures 
on  the  hiunorists,  and  was  lionized;  she 
saw  K.i<  ht'l,  *'  who  is  not  a  woman,  but 
a  snake  ;''  heard  the  I^ondon  preachers, 
and  w.  nt  to  the  C'rystal  Palace  with 
Sir  1  )avi.l  Hrewsti»r ;  then  went  home 
to  Haw..rth,  and  began  **  Villette." 
Sli«*  w.K  very  ill  at  this  time  (the  winter 
ot  1 -.'>•,*),  Iiut  she  was  always  busy. 
Ueaiiinir  '*  Henry  Esmond."  she  severe- 
ly ciitiil-e-,  h»'r  great  Thackeray,  as 
all  WMin-n  criticise  him,  although  she 
%va^  jii-t  to  hi:n  as  few  men  or  women 
aie.  ••  Viilette"  was  finished  in  No- 
vcMi';..  r.  When  it  was  puldished,  tliere 
wa«»  -f  it  <i«>ubt  whether  M.  Paul 
Enianu  1  tiled  at  sea.    But  the  doubt  was 


suffered  in  oompUance  with  the  feeling 
of  Mr.  Bronte,  who  could  not  bear  to 
have  a  tale  end  sadly.  The  death  at 
sea  was  as  a  fact  to  her,  and  she  could 
only  **  veil  the  fact  in  oracular  words." 

One  evening  in  December,  1852,  her 
father's  curate,  Mr.  NichoUs — a  grave, 
conscientious  man,  who  had  watched  her 
for  years,  and  loved  her  long,  with  a 
trembling  earnestness  which  touched 
and  thrilled  her — asked  her  to  marry 
him.  She  could  not  answer  him  at  once, 
but  half  led,  half  put  him  out  of  the 
room.  The  next  day  she  told  her  father 
and  ho,  disliking  marriages,  vehemently 
opposed  the  suit  Charlotte  yielded, 
and  Mr.  NichoUs  resigned  the  curacy 
of  Haworth,  and  went  away. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  went  down  to  see  her  in 
September,  and  copies  a  charming  let- 
ter of  her  own,  wntten  at  the  time,  de- 
scribing the  place,  and  the  life  in  it — 
Uie  litue  snug  parlor  of  Miss  Bronte ; 
the  clean  home ;  the  ticking  clock  in  the 
kitchen ;  the  grand  and  stately  father ; 
the  little  Miss  Bronte,  knitting  and 
talking;  and,  "oh!  those  high,  wild, 
desolate  moors,  up  above  the  whole 
world,  and  the  very  reahns  of  silence  I" 

The  grand  and  stately  father  gradu- 
ally yielded.  In  April  she  was  engaged 
to  Mr.  NichoUs,  who  was  to  resume  the 
curacy  of  Haworth,  and  live  at  the  par- 
sonage as  one  of  the  familv.  Charlotte 
Brontd  was  now  thirty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  flush  of  youth  was  passed. 
Her  feeling  for  Mr.  NichoUs  was  evi- 
dently one  of  great  tenderness  and 
respect — not  at  all  romantic  but  grave 
and  conscientious.  She  began  to  set 
the  little  parsonage  in  order  for  the 
wedding;  went  to  make  a  few  visits 
before  her  marriage,  and  to  buy  the 
few  things  she  needed.  She  was  to  be 
married  on  the  29th  of  June.  On  the 
evening  before,  the  whimsicality  of  the 
old  father  broke  oat  again,  and  he  an- 
noonced  that  he  shooui  not  go  to  the 
ohnrch  to  the  wedding.  But  Miss 
Brontd's  old  friend  Miss  Wooler  was 
there  to  give  her  awaj ;  and,  the  next 
morning,  wearing  a  dress  of  white  em- 
broidered muslin,  with  a  laoe  mantle, 
and  white  bonnet  trimmed  with  green 
leaves,  she  was  married  to  the  man  who 
had  loved  her  so  lon^  and  faithfully. 

In  happy  travel,  m  kind  society  of 
husband  and  friends — with  chastened 
memories  and  wise  hones — in  earnest 
endeavor  and  thoughttul  sympathy — 
the  few  months  of  her  married  life  went 
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by.  But,  as  they  poMed,  the  wife,  who 
was  to  be  a  mother,  slowly  sickened  and 
failed.  The  long-loving,  faithful  hus- 
band was  **the  tenderest  nurse,  the 
kindest  support,  the  best  earthly  com- 
fort that  ever  woman  had."  Surely  no 
husband  could  hear  or  remember  sweeter 
words  than  those.  In  the  last  da^s  of 
March  she  whispered  faintly  in  his  ear 
— ♦*  We  have  been  so  happy !"  and,  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1855,  the  old  bell  of 
Haworth  church  tolled  for  the  death  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  Nicholls. 

There  is  sometimes  a  summer  day, 
beginning  with  clouds,  and  sultriness, 
and  suppressed  thunder,  which  deve- 
lops through  no  transparent,  increasing 
dawn,  no  jubilant  morning,  but  begins 
at  once,  as  if  it  were  only  sultry  yester- 
day, which  had  been  suspended  for  a  few 
dark  hours — and,  glooming  and  threat- 
ening, dropping  heavy  rain,  and  flashing 
lightning,  with  long  intervals  of  moum- 
fm  silence,  wears  through  the  weary 
hours.  Then,  toward  evening,  as  if  the 
fury  of  its  passion  were  over,  and  the 
nnwilling  conflict  dona,  the  wild  glare, 
and    moaning   tempest,    and    dreadful 


silence  oejase;  the  okmdi  facMk 
softer  forma — ^into  tender  deptiia 
gleams  of  heavenly  peaoe— -nnnl,  is  tfai 
very  moment  of  suneety  the  refcwt 
clouds  toss  back  upon  the  ekj  the  kin- 
dling gloiy  of  whidi  it  has  been  aQ  dey 
bereaved;  while,  transfigoriiig the wodd 
and  indemnifying  j^eare  of  tomw  br 
a  momentary  opening  of  the  getee  of 
heaven,  the  sun  shines  out  oalm*  in  nn- 
utterable  splendor,  and,  even  as  we 
gaze,  sinks  slowly,  slowly,  end  ie  eeen 
no  more. 

In  many  a  lonely  valley  among  numn> 
tains,  by  many  a  shore  of  aonndias 
waves,  by  man,  and  woman*  and  ciiilC 
will  this  book  be  read  this  snnunert  wA 
touched  hearts  and  tearful  eyea. 

And  whoever  remembers  the.naliHit 
faithfulness,  and  steady  oare*  ana  hmm- 
ble  service,  that  saw,  without  a  mfjt^ 
the  great  prLses  of  ease,  and  oomtelt 
and  content,  forever  out  of  leabh,  will 
owe,  to  this  woman's  reoord  of  a  w»- 
man*8  life,  a  summer  lesson  that  wS 
not  fade  with  its  flowers*  bat  bloom  for* 
ever  in  a  gentler  sympathy  and  men 
Christian  patience. 


LUCK. 


JOHN  SCHENCK,  with  twelve  oth- 
ers, set  out  one  night  to  commit 
what  proper  people  call  a  ^Mepreda- 
tion"  upon  a  neighboring  melon-patch : 
They  went  to  fetch  water-melons.  In 
a  manner  well  known  to  New  Jersey 
farmers  of  that  and  the  present  period, 
but  not  known  to  John  Schenck  or  his 
companions,  the  patch  was  planted  with 
an  alternation  of  pumpkins,  which  in 
that,  as  in  all  similar  cases  (at  least  to 
boyish  eyes),  throve  the  better  of  the 
brethren.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the 
work  was  wordless;  and  as  each  boy 
secured  his  prize,  he  stole  off  at  a  run 
to  the  rendezvous.  When  all  were  as- 
sembled it  became  known  to  the  party 
that  twelve  boys  had  stolen  pumpkins, 
and  one  boy  had  a  watermelon.  Of 
course  that  boy  was  John  Schenck. 
That  is  the  history  of  John  Schenck's 
life ;  he  always  had  a  watermelon  to  eve- 
ry pumpkin — ^to  every  man's  pumpkin. 
According  to  Carlylo*s  **  outer  garb  or 
sensuous  covering  of  things,"  this  de- 
tailed circumstance,  with  a  little  patch- 


ing, stretching  or  shrinkingv  will  dotte 
every  event  that  may  be  found  oponlhe 
inclined  plane  of  John's  ezislenoe. 

Of  the  many  who  may  read  thia  pank 
graph,  at  least  ten  thoosand  will  now 
Jolm  Schenck  personally.  He  fivaa  in 
every  city,  and  every  httle  Tillage  In 
the  United  States ;  he  is  a  oosmopolitin 
and  more ;  for  he  not  only  lives  in  ill 
lands,  but  has  been  known  in  everr  ^ge 
— ^a  Cagliostro.  He  danoes  an  aunoat 
eternal  tight-rope,  stretched  from  1k$ 
two  poles  of  nothing— it  is  as  impoast 
ble  to  say  where  he  began,  as  it  woaU 
be  imaginary  to  point  to  where  he  w9 
terminate.  Yet  may  we  mark  his  fini 
positive  appearance  to  onr  eyes  pre- 
mising  that,  in  the  mutations  m  time*  1m 
has  suffered  a  change  of  name — and  wa 
would  say  other  changes,  also,  hot  thafa 
may  be  the  deceit  of  distanee  of  tha 
view  down  the  long  vista  of  agea.  Hia 
name  was  Endymion : 

"I've thought  upon  thia  boj, En^ymloOg 
Until  the  musio  of  his  name  has  gone 
Into  my  being."  ■  * 
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My  Ijord  Verulam,  in  his  little  acre  of 
windom  **  I)e  Sapienta  Veterum,"  has 
cl.'L'iMid  tbid  boy  as  the  ** favorite;**  but 
since 

**  ArL,'UH  hinii»olf,  i»o  CAOtioas  and  bo  wise, 
W'm  tooled  at  l(uit  for  all  his  hundred  eyes/* 

wo  inny  venture  that  my  lord  missed 
tho  mark  a  little  in  this  instance,  and 
looked  nt  things  through  the  fashions 
of  his  time.  To  us,  at  all  events,  En- 
dymion  is  the  representative  lucky  man. 
Yet  hour  what  my  lord  saith : 

"Tin*  Hliiphcrd,  Endymion,  is  said  to  have 
boon  b«'l<>ve<i  by  Lunn,  and  the  manner  of 
their  mootin^fl  was  sinfnilar  and  eitraordi* 
nnry,  for  he  was  wont  to  sleep  in  a  ^)tto  near 
liirt  iintivo  place,  under  the  Latinian  rocks; 
aiid  Lium  is  Baid  to  have  do«ccnded  frequent- 
ly fr«)ni  heaven,  souf^ht  the  embraces  of  her 
sleeping  companion,  and  so  returned  a||^in  to 
heaven.  Yet  hiit  indolence  and  sleep  were  no 
detriinent  to  hin  fortunes:  but  Luna,  in  the 
m<'nnwhile,  took  care  that  his  herds  should 
fntt'ti  nu([  iiKTcaso  as  prosperously  as  pos* 
8ibh>,  HO  that  no  nhepherd  had  more  well* 
01)11(11 1 ioned  or  more  numerous  flocks." 

Could  there  be  a  clearer  sketching 
of  tiio  nature,  or  of  the  chi^  circum- 
KtuiKMs  in  the  hfe  of  the  lucky  man ? 
Yet  hear  the  rest: 

"  ThH  fablo  appears  to  relate  to  the  charae- 
Vr  (iiul  ImbituJe  of  princes.  Bein{(  full  of 
Cnfiri  ^  aiid  inclined  to  suspicion,  they  will  not 
rt- adily  (i<imit  to  their  private  familiarity  men 
who  (ire  intelligent,  curious,  and  of  vifplant 
dinnohitlon ;  but  rather  men  of  a  quiet  and 
yielding;  nature,  who  submit  to  the  will  of 
their  martens  and  inquire  no  further,  exposing 
thciiiht  Ivi  8  fXA  men  unconcerned,  unsearching, 
inxriiHildr,  and,  as  it  were,  anlccp;  paying 
rrvtlur  hiinple  obedience  than  cunning  oh* 
s«  rvaiu-i*  to  their  masters.  With  such  men 
na  tilt  Hv,  princes  are  accustomed  to  descend 
from  th<'ir  mf^jcMty,  as  the  moon  from  her 
orliit,  to  lay  axide  their  mask  (the  perpetual 
wenniit;  of  which  becomes  a  sort  of  burden), 
and  Hinu.HC  themselves  familiarly  with  thtMn; 
unu^'liiiii^  that  they  may  do  this  in  safety," 
olc  .  etc. 

In  the  general  idea,  we  might  find  no 
fault— fur  the  favorite  is  of  the  same 
family,  one  development,  indeed,  of  the 
lucky  niaii — but  it  is  forced  into  trivial- 
ities.  It  is  stamped  with  the  time  when 
it  was  written  as  with  a  date — a  time 
wluii  royal  favorites  were  fashionable. 

We  will  thus  find  luck  developing 
it^if  in  every  age,  in  some  man  pecu- 
liar to  that  age;  in  some  man  around 
wimin.  (ir  around  whose  position,  the 
f.iiu  v  of  the  times  clusters,  by  common 
coii>«  nt.  all  that  it  deems  desirable. 
Kiulviiiion  is  an  instance:  where  the  fa- 
ble  was  conceived,  the  words,  '*  I  also 
am  an  Arcadian,*'  conveyed  the  whole 
sum  of  bliss ;  and  to  lie  prune  upon  the 


grass,  brighter  (to  borrow  the  brightssl 

and  freshest  of  figures  Arom   Dante) 

than  newly-broken  emeralds,  while  son 

airs, 

*'  That,  blown  about  the  foliage  underneath. 
And  sated  with  the  innnmerable  rose, 
Beat  balm  against  your  eyelids :" 

and  to  see  afar  off  your  white  flocks 
enameled  into  the  mead ;  or  in  the  hot 
day  to  dream  in  a  cool  gprot  and  there 
be  visited  by  a  goddess — this  was  the 
heaven  of  their  old  idea.  This  was  an 
end  that  no  man  could  compass  by  his 
own  endeAVor,  nor  any  deserve  by  his 
good  conduct  or  pure  heart — and  so 
they  went  away  from  reality  into  their 
fine  imaginations  and  dreamed  it,  catch- 
ing at  it  at  once  through  a  faith  that 
some  power  unknown,  for  a  cause  also 
tinknown,  would  stoop  to  their  wishes : 
this  was  luck.  Every  one  had  a  divine 
faith,  that  he,  also,  might  be  an  Endy- 
mion, and,  to  an  extent,  the  faith  was 
rewarded;  for  every  one  enjoyed  the 
dream.  Endymion  bad  no  more.  All 
that  they  had,  or  knew,  or  imagined  of 
Toluptuous  pleasure,  far  separated  from 
care  and  gnef,  grew  around  this  name ; 
and  wherever  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  old 
poets,  it  is  in  a  golden  halo  of  delight, 
as  if  its  mere  mention,  like  the  mystic 
syllables  of  the  east,  wrought  them  up 
to  a  seventh  heaven  of  bliss. 

Skipping  the  intermediate  periods — 
for  the  fancy  of  the  reader  will  easily 
fill  them — we  oome  at  once  to  the  time 
when  Bacon  wrote,  and  find  the  same 
principle  working  in  different  forms  upon 
the  same  materiiu :  it  is  the  same  human 
heart  and  the  same  mind,  unsatisfied 
with  everything  but  its  dreams,  bring- 
ing all  easy  indolence  and  voluptuous 
love  of  pleasure  to  gather  around  the 
place  of  the  king's  favorite.  At  that 
time,  when  the  worid  ran  to  pageants 
and  royal  displays,  magnificence  of 
dress,  splendid  retinues,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  gorgeous  courts,  to  be 
the  proud  heart  of  all,  the  richest  of  the 
rich,  beloved  of  all  ladies  and  cynosure 
of  all  eyes,  was  to  be  the  Endymion  of 
that  day,  and  the  luckiest  man  of  the 
time. 

Again  a  skip,  and  we  return  to  our 
early  friend,  whom,  for  this  present  pur- 
pose, we  may  restore  to  a  portion  or  his 
pristine  right,  and  denominate  Endy- 
mion Schenck.  This  is  a  time  when  it 
is  impossible  to  find  eyes  so  dull  tliat 
there  shall  be  no  *^  speculation  **  in  them. 
When  men  lie  down  with  Lazarus,  and 
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arise  with  the  other  fellow ;  but  in  a 
better  place.  When  a  small  merchant 
with  a  smaller  capital  follows  the  star 
of  a  new  time,  and,  with  a  sarsaparilla 
bottle  in  his  hand  as  a  present  to  the 
expected  monarch,  sits  down  like  the 
ancient  kings,  and  like  them  falls  asleep, 
and.  not  dozing  half  so  long,  arises  to 
find  that  his  bottle,  without  in  any  par- 
ticular altering  its  shape,  has  gi'own  to 
a  hundred  thousand  dollar  mansion. 
This  is  the  time  —  and  Endjmion 
Schenck  is  the  man  around  whom  all 
the  ideas  of  the  time  gather.  He  is 
always  successful—he  wew  never  known 
to  fail — nor  to  have  a  care :  he  always 
knew  he  would  be  successful.  From 
first  to  lust,  in  the  greatest  and  the  least, 
victory  sits  upon  his  eagles.  Call  him 
what  you  will — Endymion,  Piers  Gaves- 
ton,  or  John  Schenck — he  is  always 
the  same  lucky  man. 

But  let  us  stop  to  inquire  a  little  after 
the  word.  What  idea  does  the  word  luck, 
call  up  to  us  ?  According  to  the  com- 
mon definitions,  one  of  hap -chance,  for- 
tune, accident.  Common  definitions  are 
seldom  satisfactory.  It  is  like  picking 
up  a  sea-shell  on  the  shore,  and  having 
our  thought  of  it  choked  down  with  a 
long  Latin  name,  when  we  want  to  go 
back  and  muse  upon  the  particular  fish 
that  held  his  high  court  of  life  in  the 
little  round.  **  Like  music."  however, 
this  present  definition,  is  *'  bad  or  good, 
according  as  'tis  understood."  Hap- 
fortune,  accident,  may  be  ordinarily  well 
enough ;  but  that  there  is  any  pure 
chance  expressed  in  the  word  luck,  if 
admitted  by  the  general  use,  is  at  least 
denied  by  the  etymology.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  questioned,  iudeed,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  human  intellect  to  con- 
template the  idea  of  pure  chance :  but 
this  is  going  too  deep  for  our  present 
purpose.  We  are  mere  pearl-divers  in 
this  depth  of  thought,  and  should  be 
more  frightened  than  pleased  to  meet 
any  metaphysical  monster  of  the  deep. 
**  Luck  (good  or  bad)  is  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laccariy  l/ec-gariy  lac-cean,  prehendere, 
apprehondero,  to  catch ;  and  means 
(something,  anything)  caught.  Instead 
of  saying  that  a  person  has  had  good 
luck,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  say  he  has 
had  a  good  catch."  So  quoth  the 
**  unique  Home."  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fisherman — his  haul  is  his  luck — 
not  as  it  is  an  uncertainty  ;  for  there  is 
but  little  of  that  necessarily  understood 


with  the  good  fiahennan  who  teDs  hf 
his  experience  when  the  fish  oome  in  or 
down,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  their 
natures  and  habits,  and  by  obsenration 
of  the  winds  and  tides,  warmth  or  cold- 
ness of  the  water,  threatening  atormit 
etc.,  whether  there  will  be  any  preren- 
tion,  and  only  expects  a  good  (iidt  wb«ii 
all  things  are  favoring.  Tliis  give^ 
point  to  that  ancient  pai*t  of  wisdom  in 
scraps :  Diligence  is  toe  mother  of  sood 
Luck — and  that  brings  good  loek  to 
be  of  a  better  family  than  was  oooip 
monly  thooght. 

Thus,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
chance  in  luck,  it  will  be  seen  that  one*! 
luck  did  depend,  as  much  as  a  thmg  poi* 
sibly  could,  upon  his  own  endeaYor. 
Luck  was  simply  snocess,  and  that 
could  only  be  understood  as  crowning 
labor.  But  the  word  has  gone  awaj 
from  this  use,  and  has  come  now  to 
represent  that  part  of  things  that  we  cob* 
tem plated  an  instant  ago  in  using  the 
phrase  **as  much  as  a  thing  pa$sMif 
coutd,^^  There  is,  then,  some  degree  in 
which  the  endeavor  cannot  regulate  the 
result — and  this  degree,  that  goes  be- 
tween, is  under  the  dominion  of  ludc. 
That  the  same  thing  frequently  thiirea 
with  one  man  and  miscarries  with  an* 
other  has  always  been  observed— nor 
has  it  been  seen  that  the  succeasftil  man 
was  the  one  of  the  greater  ability  or  the 
closer  application — but  commcmly  the 
other  way.     **  Certainly  there  be,**  iMrs 

lue 


Bacon,  again,  *'  whose  fortunes 
Homer's  verses,  that  have  a  slide  and 
easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  oChsr 
poets."  And  when  the  Italians  "  tpmk 
of  one  that  cannot  do  amis8«  thej  will 
throw  in  into  his  other  conditions,  fhat 
he  hath  ^poco  di  matto,*  and  certainly 
there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  prop- 
erties than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool, 
and  not  too  much  of  the  honest."  In 
this  view,  luck  would  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  an  equalizer,  and  to  have  been 
given  to  those  who  lacked  such  bettor 
things  as  brains.  '^  Nature,"  says  Hoelc- 
er,  *'  hath  gifted  some  men  with  wisdom 
and  understanding,  and  others  with  die 
aii;  of  playing  the  fiddle."  Sndi  men 
as  have  brains,  ability,  power -^thegr 
who  are  either  the  flint  or  steel  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  can  strike  out  fire  by 
contact — who  can  help  themselves,  aeem 
to  be  left  to  themselves  ;  but  they  who 
are  neither  of  these— who  are  mere 
sticks  in  life — are  tipped  on  the  end  with 
this  little  phosphorus  of  good  Inok :  ell 
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tlu'y  need  i.s  a  rub,  a  touch,  and  they 
\t\i\7A\  Tliis  runs  very  well  with  a 
•cconil  scra[>  of  wisdom,  thut,  if  it  be  a 
'*  wij^t'  suw,'  'is  certainly  also  **  a  modem 
instance :"  "  Fools  aro  kicked  into 
luck."  And  this  is  recognised  in 
Shakespeare : 

*'  '  OiM«l   ni*»rrow,   fool,*  (juoth  I.     '  No,  »ir,' 

quoth  h(' ; 
'  Call  iiu'  not  foul  till  bcnven  hath  soul  mo 

fortune."  " 

Midas,  from  turning  nil  he  touched  to 
^tdd,  may  bo  the  figuring  of  a  lucky 
man  ;  and  then  we  must  not  forget 
wliat  the  wind  so  continually  whispered : 
**  Kinix  Midas  has  the  ears  of  an  ass/' 
ir«>w  often  has  fine  genius  been  cut  to 
tlie  ijuiek  by  seeing  the  smooth  "  Sun- 
day citizens"  of  the  world  distance  it 
in  its  dearest  schemes !  With  what 
gusto  does  Schiller  cry  out :  *' Heaven 
niid  earth  both  fight  in  vain  against  a 
dNiK'c  I"  When  wo  get  here  it  almost 
becomes  exi>lainable.  Childe  Harold 
has  it  that, 

"  llriNk    eo!ifnl«nc«    ftill    b<»st    with    woman 

tliiive.H.' 

Fortune  is  a  woman — and  •*  sooie 
have  called  her  fickle."  It  in  the 
eonfidence  that  is  found  so  fully  devel- 
>f\Hd  in  the  f«H)l  that  **  bids  a  gay  defi- 
ance to  mischance,''  and  goes  triumph- 
antly through  with  everything.  FooU 
geeni  to  hi)  lucky  everywhere ;  for 
ovt  n  tlio  parenthesis-eyed  Chinaman 
knows  of  it.  "One  has  never  so  much 
ne<  (I  o{  bis  wit  as  when  ho  has  to  do 
wiili  a  t  »ol.''  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  putting  the  real  fool  where  ho  will 
not  tluive  :  '*  throw  him  into  the  Nile," 
siiv  the  Arab.s,  •♦  and  he  comes  up  with 
a  t'lsli  in  bis  mouth."  Perhaps  this 
id<>a  of  luck,  that  is  half  buried  iu  the 
«ayint,',  •*  Lucky  ot  play,  unlucky  in 
iove."  and  some  similar  ones,  may  be 
exphiined  upon  a  sufficiently  general 
principle  :  the  very  quaUtica  that  would 
tit  a  num  to  bo  **  lucky"  (successful) 
nt  p!:iy  are  those  that  would  unfit  him 
t  •  lie  .-.►  at  till' other — and  the  converse. 

Lu'ky  men  finally  do — and  well  may 

have  CMntideuce  in  their  destiny  ;  but 
tijey  nui>t  beware  how  they  have  too 
.lUK  h  in  themselves,  for  *' it  is  written 
t)tat  Tiniotheus  the  Athenian,  after  he 
had,  in  the  account  ho  gave  t>  the  state 
'»!'  his  government,  often  interlaced  this 
tfpeerh,  '  iind  in  this  fortune  h<id  no 
jxirt,'  never  prospered  iu  anything  he 
und(rtot»k  afterwards." 

'.  )i-.  IX.— 42 


There  is  often  in  the  course  of  erents 
a  happy  confluence  of  accidents  bring- 
hig  about  results  apparently  quite  in- 
commensurate with  the  powers  at  work 
— and  this,  when  associated  in  history 
with  g^at  names,  makes  a  wonderful 
appearance.  This  goes  so  deeply  into 
things  that  we  can  never  attain  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  either  characters  or  circum- 
stances without  taking  it  into  consider- 
ation. However  great  has  been  the  con- 
fidence of  man  in  his  individual  ability 
— his  force  of  intellect  to  mould  or  di- 
rect circumstances  to  his  will — but  few 
have  lived  who  have  had  the  confidence 
to  refer  things  to  "  me"  alone — but  they 
better  qualify  it  with  **  we — and  the 
lucky  moment" — so  fixing  the  luck  to 
time,  and  making  what  the  poets  apos- 
trophize OS  occasion — opportunity. 

**Oh,  opportunity !  thy  crime  is  prcat: 
'Tib  thoa  that  executcst  the  traitor's  trooton. 
Thou  putteet  the  wolf  where  ho  tlie  lamb 

may  got — 
Whoever  plots  the  sin  thoa  polntcst  the 


■ea«on. 


And  the  more  bequoted  scrap : 

*'  There  is  a  tido  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  tot 
tone." 

This  luck  of  time— of  a  particular  day, 
date,  hour  or  minute — has  had  supersti- 
tion to  help  it,  and  has  gone  to  such  an 
extent  that  men  have  regulated  their 
lives  to  it ;  and  only  commenced  serious 
undertakings  at  a  specified  moment. 
This  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  astrolo- 
gers. The  fate  of  families  seems  some- 
times associated  with  a  day — all  the 
members  being  born,  married,  and  dying 
only  upon  its  recurrence.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  spot  upon  the  earth  where 
the  idea  of  the  ill  luck  of  Friday  hm 
not  now,  or  has  not  had,  its  effect  Wo 
may  say  of  this  superstition  to  the 
whole  world,  as  was  said  of  lovo  : 

>Oai  que  ta  soit,  voila  ton  maitr^- 
Ii  I'etft,  le  fat,  oa  le  doit  dtre. 

This  superstition  originated,  doubt- 
less, in  the  day's  being  a  holy  one  in 
the  Gothic  mythology — and  the  natur- 
ally sequential  belief,  that  to  undertake 
common  affairs  of  life  upon  that  day 
was  sacrilege. 

Luck  itself  seems  to  defy  analyaa ; 
for  if  you  haTe  once  obtained  a  suffi- 
cient hold  upon  to  examine  it — presto ! 
it  has  changed  its  nature.  When  you 
hare  once  fairly  recognized  it  as  a 
working  principle  in  things  (and  until 
then  you  can  scarcely  examine  it),  it  is 
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no  longer  luck;  for  the  very  essence 
of  this  common  idea  is  eccentricity — 
total  irregularity — being  outside  of  all 
rules.  Thus,  in  daily  calling  Schenck 
a  lucky  man,  and  so  accounting  for 
his  success,  we  recognize  a  working 
principle,  and  virtually  declare  that  he 
13  a  notable  exemplification  of  this 
idea  of  indirection  that  .we  express  in 
the  word  chance.  Yet,  in  containing 
this  the  thing  defeats  itself;  for  his  luck 
presently  amounts  to  regularity.  There 
IS  no  chance  in  his  chances — no  uncer- 
tainty. All  who  know  him  know  that 
when  he  is  into  any  description  of 
scheme,  where  simple  ability  may  not 
make  success,  nothing  can  be  more 
certainly  direct  than  indirection.  One 
of  the  philosophical  poets  has  called 
'*all  chance  direction  that  thou  canst 
not  see  ;'*  and  it  must  always  be  a  mys- 
tery why  this  invisible  direction  has 
so  strong  a  tendency  toward  Schenck. 
Yet,  perhaps,  as  the  gods  laughed  at 
Vulcan,  **  all  chance"  laughs  at  him — 
and  as  the  one  laughter  is  defined  to 
be  **tho  exuberant  energy  of  the  gods 
proceeding  joyously  through  the  uni- 
verse," the  other  may  be  a  very  merry 
though  immaterial  game  of  skittles,  and 
Schenck  the  ball — in  this  particular  in- 
stance, like  the  old  Toxopholite's  second 
bow,  *•  more  sure  for  to  last  than  pleas- 
ant for  to  use."  As  nothing  but  truth 
came  from  Jove — though  it  was  turned 
into  opinion  and  falsehood  by  the  phan- 
tasy 01  Agamemnon — so  nothing  but  per- 
fect regularity  comes  from  this  •*  direc- 
tion that  thou  canst  not  see ;"  but  acci- 
dents incident  to  the  nature  of  things 
create  eccentricity.  Still  there  is  the 
same  objection,  that  the  "  eccentricity" 
tends  so  to  Schenck,  and  never  to  me. 
But  then  Schenck  is  of  the  earth,  and 
earthy  things  grow  around  him  :  the 
weeds  thrive  where  the  flowers  fail,  for 
"  the  earth  is  the  mother  of  the  weeds, 
but  only  the  step-mother  of  the  flowers." 
**  Old  Montaigne'*  has  done  his  share 
toward  showing  that  luck  is  sometimes 
on  tl.e  right  side :  that  *' fortune  se  ren- 
contre souvent  au  train  de  la  raison,^* 
He  illustrates  very  well  bow  **  fortune 
brings  in  some  ships  that  are  not  steer- 
ed," though  some  of  the  stories  he  tells 
are  like  George  the  Third's  cavalry 
charge  down  the  Devil's  Dyke :  **  Very 
steep,  sir."  The  first  is  of  a  duke  who 
would  have  poisoned  a  cardinal,  and 
going  to  sup  with  him  sent  some  poi- 
soned wine  before.     The  servant,  not 


in  the  secret,  mistook  the  direoHons  of 
particular  carefulness  to  refer  to  tiM' 
excellence  of  the  wine,  and  when  fhs 
duke,  arriving  tired  and  thirsty,  eaUad 
for  wine,  thought  to  please  him  bj  liv- 
ing some  of  his  own  good  driak.  He 
died.  When  we  remember  fhat  Shake- 
speare read  Montaigne,  it  is  not  diflioolt 
to  suppose  that  he  may  have  arisen  from 
the  perusal  of  this  oircumstanoe  with 
the  speech  in  his  mouth — 

"  ThoB  even-handed  Jnatioe 
Commends  our  poitwned  chalioe  to  onr  Cps.** 

Another  is  of  the  prevention  of  a 
crime.  Iceter  employed  two  soldien 
to  kill  Timoleon,  sojourning  in  SioOy. 
They  chose  the  time  while  he  was  offisr^ 
ing  a  sacrifice  and  mixed  with  tilie  mid- 
titude.  While  they  were  waiting*  a 
sword  was  suddenly  driven  through  tiio 
neck  of  one  and  he  fell  dead.  The 
other,  supposing  that  they  were  dis- 
covered, fled  to  the  altar,  and,  claiminc 
its  protection,  promised  to  disclose  sfi 
— and  at  once  betrayed  the  oonspiraoy. 
He  had  scarcely  finished  speakiiigt 
when  the  one  who  had  sent  the  swoid 
through  his  companion  was  brought  in 
and  confessed  to  having  committod  the 
murder  for  an  old  quarrel  la  a  dif* 
ferent  vein  entirely  is  that  of  tbs' 
**  Capitaine  Rense  assieeeant  pour  mas 
la  villo  d'Eronne."  That  worthy  «»• 
gineer  was  in  a  manner  hoist  by  Us 
own  petard.  He  placed  his  mine  very 
correctly,  and  blew  the  wall  ap  irin 
such  power,  suddenness,  and  preolsia^ 
that  it  raised  in  one  piece,  and  oana 
down  the  same  way,  settlinff  so  ezaofly 
in  its  proper  place  that  ue  beaiqged 
**did  not  value  it  the  less."  Ahem! 
With  this  we  may  give  the  aenaible  ad« 
monition  of  Josephus :  **  If  any  one 
think  these  things  inoredible«  Uk  Um 
keep  his  opinions  to  himself." 

A  writer  in  the  DubUn  Univermhf 
Magazine — in  an  article  not  aeen  tul 
this  was  thus  far  gone — ^in  trjinf  to 
resolve  a  qaestion  of  the  supenrtitaim 
of  fortune — What  is  fortune  f — briqgi 
together  some  definitions:  **LiiOMi 
says,  fortune  is  only  another  name  Ibr 
our  own  doings;  somebody  else  Aat 
*  pluck  is  luck* ;  a  third  that  luok  is  a 
word  to  be  talked  about,  but  that  it  h 
skill  that  leads  to  fortune ;  a  fomrlh  that 
every  one  is  his  own  fbrtune*iiialcAr ; 
and,  finally,  our  grave  friend,  Jnrtiialt 
assures  us,  that  fortune  ia  but  iMp- 
hozord ;  that  the  true  power  la  prndoMe, 
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although  men  persist  in  elernting  the 
impostor  U>  heuven,  and  there  worship- 
iii;^  h(T  us  a  divinity  ;**  and  elsewhere 
quotos  a  remark  of  Chatham,  that 
'  ('huiico  is  but  another  name  for  an 
unaccountable  nothing."  And,  turning 
this  definition  inside  out,  like  a**cho- 
vcril  glove,**  we  may  say  that  an  un- 
accountable nothing  is  but  another  name 
for  chance.  There  is  nothing  resolved ; 
and  the  deBnitions  merely  shift  the 
matt«T  from  one  word  to  another.  The 
prologue  has  yet  to  come  that  shall  tell 


us  plainly  that  **  the  lion  is  no  lion,  hot 
only  Snug  the  joiner  ;**  that  the  wonder 
is  no  wonder,  but  perhaps  the  inevitable 
re.sult  of  a  principle  of  adaptability  that 
seems  to  pervade  natare,  and  causes 
one  man,  who  appears  a  fool  in  only 
knowing  one  thing,  to  yet  thrive  with 
that  one  thing,  and  be  called  lucky,  be- 
cause another  of  great  ability  and 
universal  knowledge  shall  fail  at  that 
same  simple  thing— he  failing,  perhaps, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  knew  too 
much. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


— The  beautiful  blue  and  gold  series  of 
choice  workR,  ioaugurated  last  summer  by 
Tieknor  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  with  the 
po«'ins  of  Tennyson,  is  continued  by  Long- 
fellow's  works  and  Swain's  poems,  and  the 
Characttristica  of  Wommt  and  other  works, 
l.y  Mrj*.  Jameson.  These  are  to  be  follow- 
ed l>y  Whit  tier,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lowell,  and 
oili'Tj<— a  pure  bellc-lettres  series.  The 
books  ftre  not  only  pretty,  they  arc  in  the 
ino^t  convenient  form  for  summer  reading 
arid  travel  ;  and  the  collection  of  Leigh 
Il'iriiV  poems  will  be  the  first  complete 
edition  of  one  of  the  daintiest  and  most 
ni'lodiou^  of  contemporary  English  wrl- 
t*T^- the  most  characteristically  Italian 
HuLhor  out  of  Italy. 

-  Ktirifr  and  America^  by  Adam  de  Ga- 
ro\\>ki  ( Appleton).  is  a  book  which  deserves 
more  than  a  magazine  notice ;  for  ifc  is  the 
profoundest  and  most  comprehensive  sur- 
VI  y  of  America  and  Americans  since  de 
Tooqiif-ville's  work.  It  ii,  in  truth,  a  more 
prrce])tive  and  philosophical  treatise  than 
de  Toc(|ueville'8;  for,  while  the  clear-eyed 
Frenchman  is  mainly  interested  in  the  con- 
si<]<  ration  of  the  method  and  practicability 
(»r  d«  inocratic  organization,  de  Gurowskl 
pierces  and  exposes  the  very  genius  of  our 
character  and  civiliratlon.  We  commend 
tlii'  work  to  the  thoughtful  study  of  every 
on'i  of  our  readers  who  loves  his  country 
as  a  man  and  not  as  a  partisan,  and  who 
bclievis  in  it?  good  destiny,  as  a  Christian. 
We  arc  ourselves  too  much  q  part  of  the 
process  ;  we  live  too  closely  iuwound  with 


the  whole  operation  of  our  institutiom*, 
fairly  and  pbiloeophlcally  to  examine  and 
determine  their  character  and  tendency  ; 
and  while  there  have  been  plenty  of  eager 
tourhits  who  made  indignant  notes  that  we 
spit,  and  chew,  and  drawl,  and  boast,  and 
drink,  there  have  been  only  a  few  who 
would  not  measure  a  new  phenomenon  by 
the  canons  of  taste  and  tradition,  but  look- 
ed through  the  imperfection  and  the  cru- 
dity to  the  principle.  This  is  what  de  Gu- 
row^ki  has  done.  He  says  sharp  things  of 
us  sharply ;  but  he,  also,  says  sweet  and 
true  things  well.  Ue  does  not  spare  our 
intolerable  pusillanimity  ;  but  he  sees  that 
the  faults  are  not  essential  defects.  His 
feeling  is  as  warm  as  bis  expression  is  ve- 
hement He  does  not  hesitate  to  illustrate 
a  proposition  with  any  name  or  instance ; 
and  the  late  president  points  a  contemptu- 
ous paragraph.  Bat  this  impetuous  tem- 
perament of  the  observer  does  not  vitiate 
the  jnttice  of  the  observation  :  it  serves 
rather  to  enliven  and  vivify  the  descrip- 
tion. Few  foreigners  have  paid  so  high 
homage  to  America :  and  that  It  is  a 
foreigner  who  does  it  is  hii  own  great 
praise.  The  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  work  is  remarkable.  It  is  not 
a  clear  style,  bat  it  is  forcible,  and  copious, 
and  even  Idiomlktlc.  The  scholarship,  which 
the  book  displays  and  implies,  is  of  a  scope 
beyond  our  usual  standard.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  man  familiar  with  histories  and 
literatures.  We  consider  his  work  of  great 
practical  value  as  a  reflection — an  image 
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of  ourselves,  projeotcd  so  that  we  can  see 
and  study  it.  Let  us  study  seriously  all 
such  reflections ;  for  our  country  is  but 
an  experiment— no  astrology  of  statesman- 
ship or  philosophy  can  properly  cast  its 
horoscope.  But  every  effort  toward  that 
end,  like  this,  challenges  our  heartiest  sym- 
pathy and  respect. 

— The  Englishman  in  Kansas — by  T.  H. 
Gladstone  —  edited,  with  a  preface,  by 
Fred.  Law  Olmsted  (Miller  and  Company). 
Here  is  another  foreigner's  view  of  a  do- 
mestic matter.  But  as  the  matter  is  one 
of  universal  interest,  and  as  the  principles 
involved  are  simply  human  and  not  parti- 
san, an  intelligent  Englishman  is  as  com- 
petent a  witness,  and  as  fair  a  judge,  as  any 
man  can  be.  So  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  him- 
self. He  traveled  through  the  United 
States  last  year  not  as  an  Exeter  Hall  phi- 
lantliropist,  but  as  an  Englishman  and  a 
man,  and  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  part  of 
that  drbadful  history  of  Kansas,  which  is 
the  blackest  blot  upon  the  American  name. 
His  account  of  it  is  very  simple,  and  graph- 
ic, and  interesting ;  and,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  the  question  is  far  from  de- 
cided, his  work  has  peculiar  weight,  from 
its  impartial  observation.  Mr.  Olmsted's 
preface  is  a  clear  and  forcible  statement 
of  what  may  bo  called  tlie  philosophy  of 
the  Kansas  outrage,  as  distinguidbed  from 
its  political  intention.  It  bhows  the  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  slave  system  to  imbrute 
the  man  who  meddles  with  it,  and  the  con- 
sequent careless  disregard  of  human  life 
and  fitness  for  crime  so  fearfully  conspicu- 
ous in  the  framers  and  executors  of  the 
wicked  laws  of  Kansas.  The  whole  matter 
is  treated  with  the  calmness  and  sense  of 
profound  conviction  which  have  already 
given  BO  marked  and  peculiar  a  character 
to  all  Mr.  Olmsted's  writings  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

— T.  B.  Peterson,  Philadelphia,  has  is- 
sued Major  Joneses  Courtship  and  Travels^ 
by  himself ;  Love  after  Marriage,  and 
other  tales,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hontz. 
Major  Jones  is  a  book  of  broad  farce, 
broadly  illustrated,  which  may  amuse  an 
hour  in  the  cars  or  steamer.  But  we  have 
tried  in  vain  to  discern  the  fun.  Of  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz's  performances,  which 
continue  to  appear,  we  can  only  say  what 
we  have  said  before,  that  they  are  as  near 
life  as  poor  stock-acting ;  but  they  must 
tvidently  please  or  they  would  not  period- 


ically appear,  being  probably  eoUeeted 

from  the  periodlcala  in  which  they  wen 

originally  published.    Mrs.  Soathworth  Is 

another  of  the  ladies  whose  names  are  eoa- 

eplcuous  in  book-advertisementSy  aod  wbo 

writes  elaborate  novels.   Thej  are  as  good 

as  many  other  novels,  and  there  is  no  m^ 

parent  reason  why  she  should  not  go  on 

writing  novels  forever.     May  she  have 

readers  as  long  I    Peterson  also  pnbliahei 

two  thick  volumes  of  Frank   Farutar'9 

Sporting  Scenes  and  Characters,    These  are 

a  classic  in  the  sportsman's  library. 

— C.  S.  Francis  and  Co.  have  issued  a  vety 

handsome  library-edition  of  JSeeofi'i  £»- 

saySf    with    Annotatitms    by   Archbishop 

Whately.    In  his  preface,  tiie  archbishop 

reminds  the  reader  that  in  Bacon's  time 
an  '^  essay"  did  not  mean  an  elabotnts 

treatise,  however  brief,  bot  was  really  an 
essay  toward  a  subject,  serving  as  a  sag* 
gestion  to  other  minds;  and  upon  this 
ground  he  excuses  himself  for  renturing  to 
amplify  Bacon.  His  annotations  are,  Ibrthe 
most  part,  valuable  and  interesUng;  Mi, 
despite  his  theory  of  the  essay,  Baoooli 
works,  in  that  kind,  have  a  rnmplntonoM 
and  sympathy  which  make  any  addltioB 
iibpertinent.  Bacon  Is  good,  and  Wbat^ 
may  be  good ;  but  Bacon  and  Wbatdy 
mixed  are  not  necessarily  so  good  as  either 
separate.  Whately's  annotations  are,  after 
all,  what  we  modem  men  would  call  "  es- 
says," and  npon  the  same  snlgects.  WUh 
his  preface  more  decided  fault  may  be 
found.  Archbishop  Whately  is  Engltah 
among  the  English.  There  is  an  InteMt 
Britishness,  as  it  were,  in  bis  mind  and 
method  of  observation  and  thought,  mhkk 
leads  him  into  great  blunderSt  wliererer  a 
Catholic  taste  and  acute  and  independeat, 
rather  than  traditional,  perception  are  de- 
manded. He  thinks  that  oertain  modern 
writers  are  guilty  of  obscurity  of  style,  and 
that,  by  force  of  the  fog  In  which  they  bmy 
their  ideas,  they  make  thetr  mole-hiUa  pam 
for  mountains.  In  illustration  of  thia  not 
very  original  remark,  he  quotes,  amoBg 
other  extracts,  some  passages  from 
son's  Divinity  School  Address.  The 
bishop  implies  that  he  docs  not  nndenfaod 
these  passages  ;  and  that,  even  If  the  idea 
could  be  discovered,  it  would  proTO  to  lie  a 
very  small  idea.  And  the  course  of  Us 
argument  assumes  that  emything  thai  b 
worth  saying,  can  be  said  la  Lord  Baoon'fe 
style.    Whatever  is  worth  saying,  en  the 
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coDtrarj,  caa  be  said  ia  aa  many  ways 
as  th«T''  lire  Fayeri*.  The  same  sap  is  elab- 
orated into  myriad  fruits.  The  old  fa- 
ble n'fut»*M  th«i  archbifhop ;  for  it  would 
be  as  Ft'uslble  fur  the  lily  to  laugh  at  the 
pasHion-fiower,  as  for  one  literary  style  to  ar- 
roirat*'  :in  essential  superiority  to  all  others. 
Mort'ovrr.  in  this  ca.^e,  there  is  a  singular 
n  semblance,  in  the  pith  and  manner  of  ex- 
pre?si«jn,  iK^twcen  Bacon  and  Emerson,  as 
wt'll  a-  Charles  Lamb.  No  three  essayists 
could  Ih>  more  dissimilar  in  many  ways; 
but  tb<  ir  styb's  have  all  the  same  rich 
idiomjitic  rinj?.  There  is  no  more  exact 
a!id  1  x(]tii-iti>  raaKtcr  of  English  than  Em- 
<  rson.  Mo'^t  of  the  so-called  simple  and 
AddisouiAQ  writers  are  slipshod  beside  him. 
That  famous  sentence  of  Bacon's,  upon 
which  the  Archbishop  has  an  annotation, 
ha^i  the  precise  cadence  and  thoughtful 
mlody  <if  Kmerson  :  "Death  bath  this 
al-o,  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame, 
and  extiii^Miisheih  envy.'*  The  present edl- 
tU)!i  is  a  rival  of  the  English,  and  is  the 
han<N<>m<'st  of  recent  American  books. 

--(l.V.  I*utnam  &  Co.  issue  a  convenient 
and  pr«'tty  s^^ries  of  Railway  CUutictj  be- 
jrinnin;^  with  the  **  Salmagundi,"  **Sketcb- 
iKJok."  and  -  Tales  of  a  Traveler.*^  Irving, 
in  cv*  ry  form,  is  welcome  and  delightful ; 
and  his  "Salmagundi"  had  quite  passed 
out  of  ^'encral  circulation  before  the  present 
rdiiion.  It  is  illustrated  with  the  quaint 
old  woodcuts  of  Linkum  Fidelius  and 
Lauu'^lot  LangstalT,  Enq.,  and  will  carry 
many  u  reader  back  to  the  happy  moment 
of  his  tir^t  introduction  to  the  genial  and 
iK-autiful  ;]^*>Dius  whose  works,  first  in  order 
in  our  pro{K'r  literature,  connect  that 
literature  l»y  sympathy  and  spirit,  by  tender 
humor  and  humane  wistlom,  with  the  liter- 
ature from  which  it  is  legitimately  descend- 
ed. Thr  /^ai/tn/^  C'/oMicf  form  a  delightful 
str;«  s  for  f-ummer  reading. 

—  The  French  are  said  to  be  bad  travelers, 
bccau-e.  with  all  their  sociability,  they  see 
iioihnt:  outride  of  France  itself  which  they 
deem  worthy  of  praise.  They  are,  in  this 
r-  >\>- .  t.  more  insular  than  the  insular  Eng- 
L-h.  arel.  comparing  everything  with 
tii"  h^L'h  artificial  f-tandard  of  Paris,  are 
ijit  In  nid  rrate  whatever  is  of  foreign 
•  uij  :i.  At  any  rat^,  Mr.  Edmund  Alx^ut's 
w([k.  /,ii  lirtcc  Conttmporainr,  which 
ha-«  h*-n  translated  under  the  name  of 
(ivt'c  and  iht  Greeks,  will  not  relieve 
th»Mi  (,{   ii.i:<  reputation.     Fe\Y  men  have 


enjoyed  better  opportanltiea  for  letrn- 
ing  the  true  character  of  the  Greeks  ihMM 
he ;  for  he  resided  at  Athens  a  long  time, 
became  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
the  country  ;  and  his  reports  oa  the  in- 
dustry, the  domcKtic  manners,  the  govern- 
ment, the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
nation  are  unusually  full ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  always  accurate.  A  dis- 
position to  say  smart  things  has  unques- 
tionably betrayed  him  into  some  imper- 
tinences, which  have  given  great  olfense  in 
Greece,  and  provoked  more  than  one  sharp 
reply.  His  English  translator,  in  a  brief 
preface  not  remarkable  for  good  taste,  de- 
fends all  his  criticisms,  however,  as  veri- 
table gospel.  That  the  Greeks  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  fallen  race,  is  true,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  a  race  of  some  ad- 
mirable qualities.  Mr.  About  himself  says 
that  they  "  arc  vivacious,  lively,  sober, 
Intelligent,  witty,  and  proud  of  these  ad- 
vantages— that  they  love  liberty,  equality, 
and  their  country  passionately  ;"  but,  then 
comes  in  the  fearful  qualification  that  they 
are  "undisciplined,  selfish,  unscrupulous, 
with  a  strong  dislike  to  manual  labor.'^ 
Pillage  and  piracy,  he  says,  are  not  only 
tolerated  but  approved  by  them,  and  they 
are  great  cheat**  in  all  affairs  of  trade.  '*  The 
most  honest  people  at  Athens,"  he  remarks. 
**  would  be  people  of  doubtful  reputation 
in  France  or  England."  They  must  bo  low, 
indeed,  if  they  are  more  dishonest  than  the 
Paris  shopkeepers.  Mr.  About  doubts  their 
courage  also,  intimating  with  a  sneer,  that 
the  ancient  Greeks,  even  those  of  Salamis, 
were  but  poor  and  unhcroic  fighters.  But 
all  this  is  extravagance.  The  truth  Is  that 
the  Greeks,  having  been  subjected  for  many 
generations  to  grinding  despotisms,  have 
acme  of  the  vices  of  slaves ;  and  the  Euro- 
pean nations  of  the  west,  which  have  done 
so  little  towards  assisting  them,  ashamed 
of  their  indifference,  like  to  exaggerate 
those  vices. .  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Baird. 
in  his  Modem  Greece ^  is  more  jost  to  the 
natives,  and  shows  that,  with  all  their 
faults,  they  are  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  Im- 
provement. But  while  we  think  Mr.  About's 
book  a  little  exaggerated,  it  is  proper  to 
add,  that  it  is  highly  entertaining — the 
style  is  in  the  lively  vein  of  the  French, 
and  it  presents  us  many  new  and  animaled 
pictures  of  life. 

—  Dramatic  Seeneti  tm/A  ol*—    Poems, 
notr  first    Printtd^    by  11 
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(Tickoor  and  Fields),  is  probably  the  last 
Tolame  of  verse  we  shall  ever  have  from 
this  sweet  singer.  Mr.  Proctor  speaks  of 
poems  in  the  book  which  were  written 
forty  years  ago,  and  declares  that  *'I 
ought  to  disburden  myself  from  my  ar- 
mor, and  leave  to  more  active  and  heroic 
ppirits  the  glory  of  the  struggle  and  the 
crown  that  awaits  success.''  Barry  Corn- 
wall's  genius  is  a  slight  thread  on  which 
he  strings  his  beads  of  song ;  but  there  is 
no  lover  of  poetry,  no  reader  of  sensitive 
feeling,  who  does  not  like  to  tell  those 
beads,  and  acknowledge  the  tenderness  of 
the  sentiment,  and  the  daintiness  of  the 
manner.  It  is  a  heresy  to  say  that  his  songs 
have  hardly  the  true  song-music ;  but  only 
occasionally  is  there  a  lift  of  feeling  and 
music,  as  in  the  "  Touch  us  gently,  Time" 
of  the  earlier  volume,  which  explains  and 
justifies  Barry  Cornwall's  reputation.  Con- 
temporary with  all  the  modern  masters  of 
English  poetry,  he  has  piped  away  upon 
his  oaten  reed,  and  the  grander  sympho- 
nies have  not  drowned  his  pleasant  music. 
Time  will  touch  his  fame  as  he  besought 
him  to  touch  his  home,  "  gently,  gently." 
->  The  late  Henry  Reed,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  lost  in  the  Arctic^  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  men,  and  also  one  of  the 
few  purely  literary  scholars  in  the  coun- 
try. His  quiet,  contemplative  taste  seques- 
tered him  from  the  turmoil  of  active,  pub- 
lic life,  and  certainly  no  contemplative 
poet 'ever  had  a  more  suitable  and  sym- 
pathetic editor,  in  spirit,  than  William 
Wordsworth  found  in  Henry  Reed.  Mr. 
Reed  was  professor  of  English  literature  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  since 
his  death,  his  brother  has  edited  selections 
from  his  lectures.  The  last,  and,  as  the 
editor  tells  us,  the  final  issue,  is  the  course 
upon  the  English  Poets,  just  published  by 
Parry  and  Macmillan.  These  lectures  are 
gentle  and  pleasant  chat  about  English 
poets  and  poetry.  They  do  little  toward  a 
history  of  English  literature,  and  were  evi- 
dently prepared  for  an  audience  of  no 
very  general  literary  cultivation  or  sym- 
pathy. They  are  written  in  a  singularly 
unambitious  style  for  these  days,  and  they 
treat  every  great  name,  even  in  censure, 
with  respect.  The  key  to  Mr.  Reed's 
criticisms  is  to  be  found  in  his  proround 
reverence  for  Wordsworth — the  one  fanati- 
cism of  his  life.  Pope  he  docs  not  like  ; 
nor,  as  it  eecms  to  us,  does  he  appreciate 


•  his  poetry,  or  do  jiutice  to  hb  potltloD. 
Among  modern  men  he  can  find  room  ftr 
Rogers  and  Moore,  bat  not  for  Shelby  and 
Keats,  who,  as  poets,  and  literaiy  iala- 
ences  In  England,  are  certainly  to  be 
named  before  them.  He  speaks  with  mao- 
ly  condemnation  of  Dr.  Johnson'^  Llveaof 
the  Poets  ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  that  be  aaji 
and  thinks,  is  a  gentleman,  a  maa  of 
modest  self-respect,  respecting  othen.  The 
volumes  will  be  an  agreeable  introdnotkm 
to  English  poetry  for  those  who  vtt  not 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  saljeoty  aad 
their  amiable  aim  only  makes  os  regrat 
anew  that  there  is  as  yet  no  oomprsiionilTa 
and  philosophical  history  of  English  litanir 
ture. 

— Every  scholar  knows  what  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  intelleotnal  life  of  the  moot 
intellectual  of  the  nations  the  G«nDaa 
University  is,  and  every  scholar  is,  therefbn^ 
eager  to  read  whatever  relates  to  the  Ctor- 
man  University  that  is  anthentie.  Dr.  Sohai^ 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Meioeroboy^ 
has  performed  an  acceptable  service  In  a  it- 
cent  work  called  Germany— Ua  UnimrMmf 
neology y  and  Religwn.  (Lindoey  ft  Blakl» 
ton).  Regularly  ednoated  in  a  Germaa  mriL 
versity  himself,  having  been  for  aoiao  ttae 
a  teacher  in  one,  and  an  American  loalJwt 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  bim  to  vmkw 
stand  the  relations  of  German  and  Aaglo* 
American  habits  of  thongfat,  Dr.  Schoff 
is  peculiarly  fitted  to  act  as  Interpnte 
between  his  former  and  his  present 
trymen.  His  plan  embraces  an 
of  the  history  and  actual  organiiatioa  of 
the  universities— the  condition  of  Oi 
theological  science  and  religioDi 
sketches  of  the  personal  characters  of  tbe 
most  eminent  (German  professors,  ouch  no 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Olshansen,  Nitseb,  Dor- 
ner,etc.,etc.  Ofcourse,  he  mnst  write  briei|y 
where  he  has  undertaken  to  write  about 
so  much;  yet,  though  concise, 'be  Is  not 
unintelligible  nor  uninteresting.  His  tbor- 
ough  familiarity  with  his  snlyect  enabloo 
him  to  say  much  in  little ;  while  the  gener- 
al correctness  of  his  principles  fnmiabes 
him  the  means  of  a  classification,  which,  la 
itself,  throws  great  light  upon  the  intricate 
schools  of  German  thought.  Dr.  ScbalT 
writes  from  the  orthodox  point  of  tIcw  ; 
but  he  is  not  so  orthodox  as  to  deny  tbe 
piety  of  all  those  who  differ  from  bim  in  tbeir 
dogmatics.  For  instance,  he  says  of  Nc 
der,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  binding 
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tboritj  of  the  symbolical  books ;  that  hii 
vi*  ws  on  the  Trinitj  in  the  inspiratioD  of 
the  Scripture,  or  the  sanctiflcatioa  of  the 
Sabbath,  were  loose ;  and  yet  he  admires 
N'eander's  "  unfeigned  and  deep-rooted  pie- 
ty.*' Aguin,  speaking  of  Schleiermacher, 
who^e  immense  services  to  Christianity 
he  gratefully  confesses,  he  says  :  *'  It  seems 
to  be  incredible  that  a  man,  who  removed 
from  the  New  Testament  the  pedestal  of 
the  Old.  who  numbered  the  miracaloas con- 
ception, the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  his  return  to  judgment,  among 
the  things  comparatively  indifferent  to 
saving  faith,  who  denied  the  existence  of 
the  devil,  and  taught  the  final  salvation  of 
all  creatures,  should  have  been  a  blessing 
to  the  Church,  and  lead  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  the  fountains  of  life.  And  yet  such 
i8  the  fact,  and  his  lasting  merit,'^  etc  Dr. 
Schaff  appears  to  have  adopted  Neander's 
favorite  maxim,  Pectus  est  quod  theologum 
facit—\i  is  the  heart  which  makes  the  theo- 
logian—for he  applies  it  in  nearly  all  his 
judgments  of  the  distlngaished  men  of  the 
various  schools. 

—The  household  edition  of  the  "  Waver- 
lej  Novels"  (Ticknor  k  Fields)  iscontlnacd 
by  the  publication  of  Guy  Mannering  and 
the  Antiquary.  To  this  last.  Darley  con- 
tributes a  most  characteristic  drawing  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  standing  in  slippers, 
long  hose,  and  dressing-gown,  cap  on  head, 
and  spectacles  thrown  up  on  the  forehead, 
holding  a  black-letter  volume  open  in  bis 
band,  and  another  tightly  closed  under  his 
arm  ;  old  armor  lies  around  him,  and  the 
chtM  rful,  sweet,  shrewd  aspect  of  the  old 
htimorii't  is  charmingly  presented.  Of  all 
Scott'.")  novels,  none  is  more  permanently 
iatorcsting  than  the  **  Antiquary  ;^' as  no 
character  of  his  creation  is  more  perfect 
than  the  hero.  For  the  young  reader,  the 
romance  of  Lovel  and  Isabella  Wardonr  Is 
Muni'it'ntly  absorbing  ;  but  the  mature  mind 
tin(h.  in  th«'  genial  and  exquisite  delineation 
of  t!ie  Antiquary,  Edie  Ochiltree?,  and  the 
ti>!i'  r's  lamily,  a  charm  and  satisfaction  that 
aro  not  f^urpassed  by  the  excellences  of 
any  oth'-r  of  his  series.  It  is  clear  to  see 
X\\\i  >o<<tt  will  pass  into  the  same  unques- 
thonod  fame  in  which  Shakespeare  is  for- 


ever enthroned.  Like  all  great  anthon 
who  become  great  moral  forces  in  the 
world,  he  is  already  beyond  merely  literary 
criticism.  The  reader  may  prefer  Ivanboe 
to  Red  Gauntlet,  as  he  may  prefer  Her- 
mione  to  Portia;  but  the  claims  of  both 
to  the  same  immortality  are  fully  recog- 
nised. With  all  the  pleasure  we  experience 
on  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  present 
beautiful  edition,  there  Is  no  more  agree- 
able reflection  than  that,  over  these  fair 
pages,  thousands  and  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  are  laughing  the  laughs,  and 
shedding  the  tears,  that  all  their  parents 
remember  when  they,  too,  were  boys  and 
girls.  So  wide  Is  the  magic  circle,  so  pro- 
found and  universal  is  the  toach  of 
geninSb 

— Harper  Jb  Brothers  publish  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Litnt  of  the  Queent  of  Scotland^ 
by  Agnes  Strickland.  It  contains  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  but  does 
not  conclude  the  life  of  Queen  Mary.  In 
all  Miss  Strickland's  writings  there  is  a 
simple  sincerity  which  wins  and  secures  the 
approval  of  the  discreet  and  wise.  Her 
long  habits  of  careful  historical  investiga- 
tions assure  the  rea'&er  in  advance  that  he 
will  find  neither  prejudice  nor  passion,  but 
an  interesting  and  sympathetic  account  of 
the  times  and  the  persons  discussed  in  the 
work.  The  present  edition  is  of  good  sixe 
and  style. 

— Biographical  and  Hittorieal  Sketcket, 
by  T.  Babington  Macaulay  (Appletons),  is 
a  work  which  is  valuable,  as  containing 
the  historian's  papers  upon  Johnson,  and 
Bunyan,  and  Goldsmith ;  but  the  bulk  of 
the  book  Is  made  up  of  scissorlngs  from  his 
**  History  of  England."  His  touches  are 
always  graphic  and  good,  but  this  volume, 
upon  the  whole,  has  rather  a  book-making 
air.  It  is,  however,  interesting,  as  show- 
ing how  much  Macaulay  says  about  a  per- 
son, in  a  very  few  lines,  whioh  might  be 
overlooked  in  taking  the  sketch  as  a  part 
of  the  portrait  In  this  work,  for  instance, 
there  are  but  about  eighteen  lines  devoted 
to  Elizabeth  Villiers  ;  and  yet,  the  eighteen 
lines  give  a  fair  Idea  of  her  character.  The 
book  is  an  agreeable  one  for  summer  read- 
ing. 
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PUTNAM'S     KALEIDOSCOPE. 

'*  A  particular  arrangement  of  reflecting  snrfaceft." 


Though  it  be  June-r-lovely  and  leafy — 
and  though  every  brook  everywhere — 
overjoyed  at  the  release  from  the  sternest 
of  winters — "singeth  a  quiet  tune,"  yet 
the  first  turn  in  our  Kaleidoscope  shall  give 
us  a  flash  of  autumnal  splendor.  Like 
those  released  brooks,  so  are  the  artists, 
roaming  away.  Church,  after  his  great 
triumph  in  the  Niagara,  flics  to  the  equator 
for  repose.  Kensett,  with  one  of  Chouteau's 
trading-parties,  pushes  up  the  further  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  toward  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  realms  of  sunset.  Other  men 
go  otherwhere ;  but,  while  they  are  going, 
or  prepare  to  go  ;  while  the  great  hegira  of 
fashion  to  the  sea  and  hills  fills  all  the 
broad  avenues  of  travel,  let  them  peep 
through  our  glass  of  many  hues  and  see 
the  soft  splendors  of  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  which  forest,  as  of  old,  Robin 
Hood  and  bis  merry  men  in  Sherwood,  all 
the  artists  of  France — native  and  foreign 
— lounge  and  loiter  through  many  a  sum- 
mer day.  Lounge  and  loiter?  There  ia 
no  life  more  devoted!^  industrious  than 
that  of  the  conscientious  artist,  as  you  shall 
see. 


Barbison  is  a  little  village  situated  on 
the  verge  of  the  Forest  of  Fontaineblcau. 
It  consists  of  one  single  street,  about  half 
a  mile  long,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which 
are  little  one  or  two  story  store-houses, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  peasants.  Some  of 
them  arc  picturesque— the  straw  roofs  being 
covered  with  rich  green  taos^s.  They  are 
of  the  rudest  construction,  and  mostly  old, 
and  the  court-yards  in  front  of  them  are 
beautifully  ornamented  with  dung-hills, 
straw,  wood-piles,  carts,  barrows,  and  other 
farming  apparatus ;  and,  where  the  gravel 
walk  should  be,  conducting  from  the  outer 
gate  to  the  cottage,  is  usually  a  domestic 
lake  or  puddle,  through  which  you  are  ex- 
pected to  walk — as  the  geese  do — to  the 
door,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
occupant — unless  you  prefer  the  soft  car- 
peting of  straw  and  manure  on  either  side, 
where  the  chickens,  turkeys,  and  all  man- 
ner of  poultry  pick  and  sciatch  for  a  living. 
One  or  two  little  flower-gardens  I  have 
seen,  and  some  attempts  at  neatness  and 
ornament — for  there  are  two  or  three  artists 
of  some  reputation  who  live  in  Barbison — 


but  I  think  these  InQOvatert  oa  dirt,  dlft- 
order,  and  igaoranoe,  most  be  looked  npoa 
as  the  ariBtocrats  of  the  Tillage. 

Barbisoa  has,  for  some  yean,  been  tkc 
resort  of  artists,  who  come  dowa  here  to 
study  and  paint  in  the  magnlllcent  Fomt 
of  Fontainebleaa.  There  are  two  taTcme 
in  the  place — Ganne's  and  yannier's.  The 
former  seems  to  be  the  most  |K^lar  al 
present  with  the  brothers  of  the  bnuh. 
Formerly  Yannier's  had  the  pfeforenoe, 
and  the  saUe  d  manger  of  the  latter  ii  hand- 
somely adorned  with  paintings  on  the  walle, 
by  various  artists  who  have  been  gneHs 
there.  I  cannot  say  anything  about 
Ganne's  tavern^  as  I  have  never  etidd 
there. 

Of  my  life  here  I  shall  gire  yon  a  little 
sketch.  I  take, the  Lyons  rail-road  in 
Paris,  buy  a  ticket  to  Weben— a  ride  of. 
about  two  hours — thence  to  Barbleon,  hf 
omnibus— about  seven  miles.  I  arrlre  after 
sundown — a  chilly  October  evening.  I  am 
welcomed  by  Madame  Yannier,  a  good- 
looking  young  peasant  woman,  dresNd  in 
the  costume  of  the  country ;  the  ohief  pe- 
culiarity of  which — though  it  li  m  coetqwe 
common,  I  believe,  to  all  the  cmnkj' 
towns  about  Paris — is  a  handJmreUef 
wrapped  all  around  the  head,  and  entirtlj 
concealing  the  hair.  Madame  Y.  woold  be 
better-looking  still — ^I  was  going  to  ny— 
would  she  allow  her  hair  to  be  eeen.  Bnl 
it  seems  as  if  all  the  country-women,  and 
even  the  little  girls,  are  forbidden  to  show 
their  hair— as  if  it  were  something  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  dine  very  simply,  smoke  ttj 
pipe  or  cigar,  and  read  a  little  over  a  few 
reluctant  brands  in  the  deep  fire-plaoe  of 
the  Molle  d  manger,  and  retire  at  nine 
o-clock — the  fashionable  honr  for  going  to 
bed  in  Barbison. 

I  rise  early,  and  breakfast,  on  cqfi  en 
laitt  toast  and  butter— get  my  painting- 
box  in  order  and  strap  it  over  my  back— 
shoulder  my  umbrella,  stool,  and  easel. 
receive  from  Madame  Y.  my  jvoeAon^ 
containing  ray  luncheon,  or  second 
fast — and,  thus  accoutred,  tramp  to  the 
forest.  Arriving  at  the  spot  chosen  for  Wf 
day's  or  morning's  work,  I  unpack  and  set 
to  work.  Time  passes  swiftly  with  a  painter 
out  of  doors,  in  fine  weather,  and  enrronnded 
by  those  beautiful  and  magnificent  ilttenh— 
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the  woods  and  the  rocka.  At  twelve  or  one 
I  lunch.  My  second  breakfast  consieta  of  a 
hunk  of  dry  broad,  a  piece  of  meat,  a  scrap 
of  cheese  or  sausage,  salt,  a  pear,  and  a  balf- 
bottle  of  sour  wine.  But  what  a  glorious 
appetite  one  has,  working  out  of  doors. 
The  plainest  fare  has  a  relish  unknown  to 
the  dwellers  at  home.  After  luncbeou  the 
cigar  or  pipe,  and  then  work  again  ;  or  else 
roaming  about  in  search  of  subjects,  till 
near  rundown  ;  when  the  falling  light  and 
the  dews  remind  me  that  it  is  time  to  return 
to  my  inn. 

A  pleasant  life  this— embosomed  in  na- 
ture, and  transferring  form  and  color  to 
ciiuva^,  at  first  hand!  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  its  delights — my  brother-painters 
know  them  too  well. 

iSut  now  commences  the  prosaic,  and,  by 
no  moans,  enlivening,  part  of  the  day.  At 
pr»M«'nt  I  happen  to  be  alone  in  the  forest. 
For  lour  dayin  I  have  hardly  ppoken  to  a 
Houl  or  been  spoken  to.  So  I  have  to  fall 
upon  my  own  resources  to  lighten  the  slow, 
dull  hours  till  bed-time.  There  is  some 
ditferencc  between  life  out  of  doors  and  life 
in  doors,  at  Bar  bison.  I  come  back  to  a 
cold  room,  and  a  cold  salie  d  manger^  with 
a  cold  brick  floor,  and  dinner  not  ready. 
About  six  it  comes  on  table.  A  huge 
loAf  of  dry  bread,  a  bottle  of  vinegarish 
wine,  pewter  spoons  and  forks.  Then  first 
soup— poor  enough — often  a  soup  maigre 
or  a  poup  a  Vos  cille,  with  lots  of  bread 
soakod  in  it,  then  boiled  meat ;  then  a  roast 
<jr  a  cutlet,  and  some  sort  of  vegetable. 
W'c  are  put  on  allowance — always  enough, 
to  be  sure,  but  never  anything  left  over. 
I'or  dcFsert,  always  one  bunch  of  grapes. 
( )nce.  when  there  were  four  of  us,  we  each 
had  four  bad  walnuts  apiece.  O!  I  forgot 
the  salad.  We  have  that.  And  Chenou 
always  dressed  ihe  lettuce,  whether  we 
wanted  it  or  not ;  for,  he  said,  that  other- 
wise it  would  appear  again — the  same  let- 
tuce'— to-morrow.  After  dinner,  comes  the 
luxury  of  a  fire,  to  warm  our  shivering 
limb.4.  I^ut  what  a  fire  I  We  always  have 
to  a«k  for  it :  and,  when  it  comes,  it  is  in- 
variably two  or  three  cat-sticks  or  twigs, 
and  one  chunk  of  asbestos  ;  and  the  even- 
ing is  divided  between  that  material 
species  of  solace — the  pipe — (the  very 
shepherd's  pipe,  in  this  way.  now-a-days) 
— and  the  occupation  of  punching  and 
blowing  this  smoky,  unwilling,  sulking  fire 
on  the  hearth.     When  the  cat-!<tick9  burn 


out,  all  is  over.  Was  there  ever  micli 
wood !  It  must  have  been  artificially  pre- 
pared, and  warranted  not  to  ignite.  Over 
and  over  the  asbestos  chunk  is  turned— 
like  an  uneasy  sleeper — on  its  bed  of  ashes 
and  dull  coals,  but  no  flame  can  be  got  out 
of  it.  Then  the  tallow-candles  give  ns 
some  occupation,  as  they  require  to  be 
snnffed  every  five  minutes.  And  so,  with 
punching  ihe  asbestos  cbank,  and  drinking 
the  remainder  of  our  sour  wine,  and  lighting 
fresh  pipes,  the  long  evening  wears  away. 

Now,  as  I  am  alone,  it  is  longer  than 
ever.  Between  nine  and  ten  I  retire.  The 
bed-chamber  is  as  cold  and  cheerless  as  be- 
low stairs.  Not  a  rag  of  carpet  to  stand 
on ;  no  furniture  but  a  chair  aud  table ; 
cold,  co:jrse  linen  sheets — sometimes  damp- 
ish ;  no  woolen  blankets ;  and  the  bed  ro 
short,  that  I  have  to  lie  diagonally  and 
dream  transversely.  In  the  morning.  I 
wash  in  a  basin  the  size  of  a  breakfasl- 
plate,  and  wipe  my  hands  and  face  on  a 
cotton  napkin,  and  tie  my  cravat  at  a  glass 
six  inches  by  three  and  a-balf— an  aggra- 
vating little  reflector,  which  distorts  my 
face  horribly,  and  makes  me  imagine  my- 
self at  least  ten  years  older. 

The  country-people  here  seem  to  be  of 
the  roughest  sort — sordid,  close,  ignorant, 
superstitious,  coarse,  loud-tongued,  un- 
musical, and  altogether  of  the  earth  earthy. 
When  they  converse,  they  scream  at  each 
other  like  geese.  The  talk  of  the  men  is 
like  the  barking  of  dogs,  that  of  the  women 
like  the  screaming  of  peacocks.  And  such 
lungs ! 

Madame  Y.  is  one  of  the  most  refined  of 
them,  I  dare  say — but  Madame  is  %  jeunt 
avare — thinks  of  nothing  but  francs  and 
sous,  and  how  to  scrimp  and  save.  Two 
tallow-candles  for  one  person  would  hor- 
rify her.  More  than  three  cat-sticks  and 
one  gutta  percha  chunk  on  the  fire  would 
fill  her  with  alarm.  Every  little  extra  fur- 
nished gratis,  such  as  wrapping-paper, 
string,  and  wafers,  is  a  surprise  to  me,  so 
accustomed  have  I  grown  to  her  excessive 
economy. 

The  last  day  of  October.  I  am  still  hero, 
working  bard  all  day  in  the  forest,  and 
spending  my  evenings  alone.  For  ten  daj« 
I  have  not  seen  a  soul  to  speak  to,  except  a 
young  £Qglishman,who  appeared  one  morn» 
ing  and  vanished.  I  have  almost  forgotten 
the  sound  of  my  voice.  And  as  for  French  I 
can  hardly  get  through  a  sentence  straight. 


